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PREFACE. 


When  first  I  went  into  the  Ghnrcli,  I  had  a  curacy  in  the  middle  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  The  Squire  of  the  pariah  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and 
requested  me  to  go  with  his  son  to  reside  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Weimar ;  before  we  could  get  there,  Germany  became  the  seat  of 
war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we  put  into  Edinburgh,  where  I  re- 
mained five  years.  The  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
then  fully  afloat,  and  it  is  impossible  ,to  conceive  a  more  violent  and 
agitated  state  of  society.  Among  the  first  persons  with  whom  I 
became  acquainted  were,  Lord^  Jeffirey,  Lord  Murray  (late  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland),  and  Lord  Brougl^am  \  all  of  them  maintain- 
ing opinions  upon  political  subjects  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynasty 
•f  Dundas,  then  exercising  supreme  power  over  the  northern  division 
of  the  island. 

One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat 
in  Buccleugh-place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffirey. 
I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  Review ;  this  was  acceded  to 
with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed  Editor,  and  remained  long 
enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.    The  motto  I  proposed  for  the  Review  was, 

**  TentU  mutam  meditamur  avena  " 
"  We  coltiTate  literature  upon  a  little  oatmeaL** 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and  so  we  took  our 
present  grave  motto  fix)m  Fubliua  Syrus^  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I 
am  sore,  ever  read  a  single  line ;  and  so  began  what  has  since  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  important  and  able  journal.  When  I  left  Edin- 
burgh, it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands  of  Lord  Jefirey  and  Lord 
Brougham,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popularity  and  success,  j 


Ti  PREFACE. 

I  contributed  from  England  many  articles,  which  I  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  collect,  and  publish  with  some  other  tracts  written  by  me. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  state  of 
England  at  the  period  when  that  journal  began  should  be  had  in 
remembrance.  The  Catholics  were  not  emancipated  —  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts  were  unrepealed  — the  Game  Laws  were  horribly 
oppressive  —  Steel  Traps  and  Spring  Guns  were  set  all  over  the 
country  —  Prisoners  tried  for  their  Lives  could  have  no  Counsel  — 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily  upon  man- 
kind—  Libel  was  punished  by  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive  im- 
prisonments—  the  principles  of  Political  Economy  were  little 
understood  —  the  law  of  Debt  and  of  Conspiracy  were  upon  the 
worst  possible  footing — the  enormous  wickedness  of  the  Slave  Trade 
was  tolerated — a  thousand  evils  were  in  existence,  which  the  talents 
of  good  and  able  men  have  since  lessened  or  removed ;  and  these 
effects  have  been  not  a  little  assisted  by  the  honest  boldness  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review. 

I  see  very  little  in  my  Reviews  to  alter  or  repent  of:  I  always 
endeavoured  to  fight  against  evil ;  and  what  I  thought  evil  then,  I 
think  evil  now.  I  am  heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying  laws 
for  religious  opinions  are  abolished,  and  I  see  nothing  in  such 
measures  but  immixed  good  and  real  inciease  of  strength  to  our 
Establishment. 

The  idea  of  danger  from  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
England  I  utterly  deride.  The  Catholic  faith  is  a  misfortune  to  the 
world,  but  those  whose  faith  it  conscientiously  is,  are  quite  right  in 
professing  it  boldly,  and  in  promoting  it  by  all  means  which  the 
law  allows.  ^  A  physician  does  not  say,  "  You  will  be  well  as  soon  as 
the  bile  is  got  rid  of;  "  but  he  says,  "  You  will  not  be  well  until 
after  the  bile  is  got  rid  of"  lie  knows,  after  the  cause  of  the 
malady  is  removed,  that  morbid  habits  are  to  be  changed,  weakness 
to  be  supported,  oigans  to  be  called  back  to  their  proper  exercise, 
fmbordinate  maladies  to  be  watched,  secondary  and  vicarious  symjy- 
toms  to  be  studied.  The  physician  is  a  wise  man  —  but  the  anse- 
POUfl  politician  insists,  after  200  years  of  persecution,  and  ten  of 
emancipation,  that  Catholic  L^land  should  be  as  quiet  as  Edmonton 
OP  Tooting. 

Not  only  are  just  laws  wanted  for  Catholic  Ireland,  but  the  just 
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I     adminifltration  of  just  laws ;  sucb  as  they  have  in  general  experienced 

■  under  the  Whig  government :  and  this  system  steadily  persevered  in 
will,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  and  O^Connell  quiet,  conciliate  and  civilise 
that  long-injured  and  irritable  people. 

I  have  printed  in  this  Collection  the  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley. 
The  GoTemment  of  that  day  took  great  pains  to  find  out  the  author ; 
all  that  they  could  find  was,  that  they  were  brought  to  Mr.  Budd, 
the  publisher,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Somehow  or  another,  it 
came  to  be  conjectured  that  I  was  that  author :  I  have  always 
denied  it ;  but  finding  that  I  deny  it  in  vain,  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  as  well  to  include  the  Letters  in  this  Collection :  they  had 
an  immense  circulation  at  the  time,  and  I  think  above  20,000  copies 
were  sold. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  (about  which  time  the  Review 
began)  to  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  an  awful  period  for  those 
vho  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain  liberal  opinions,  and  who  were 
too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the  ermine  of  the  judge,  or  the  lavm  of 
the  prelate  :  —  a  long  and  hopeless  career  in  your  profession,  the 
chuckling  grin  of  noodles,  the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine  political 
rogue — prebendaries,  deans,  and  bishops  made  over  your  head — 
reverend  renegadoes  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church 
br  helping  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig  administration  than  of  a  thaw 
in  Zembla  —  these   were  the  penalties  exacted  for  liberality  of 
opinion  at  that  period  ;  and  not  only  was  there  *  no  pay,  but  there 
were  many  stripes.     It  is  always  considered  as  a  piece  of  imper- 
tinence in  England,  if  a  man  of  less  than  two  or  three  thousand  a 
year  has  any  opinions  at  all  upon  important  subject;  and  in 
addition  he  was  sure  at  that  time  to  be  assailed  with  all  the 
Billingsgate  of  the  French  Revolution  —  Jacobin,  Leveller,  Atheist, 
Deist,  Socinian,  Licendiary,  Regicide,  were  the  gentlest  appellations 
used :  and  the  man  who  breathed  a  pliable  against  the  senseless 
bigotry  of  the  two  Georges,  or  hinted  at  the  abominable  tyranny 
and  persecution  exercised  upon  Catholic  Ireland,  was  shimned  as 
unfit  for  the  relations  of  social  life.     Not  a  murmur  against  any 
abuse  was  permitted ;  to  say  a  word  against  the  suitorcide  delays  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  cruel  punishments  of  the  Game  Laws, 
or  against  any  abuse  which  a  rich  man  inflicted,  or  a  poor  man 
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suffered,  was  treason  against  the  Phusiocracfff  and  was  bitterly  and 
Bteadilj  resented.  Lord  Grey  had  not  then  taken  off  the  bearing- 
rein  from  the  English  people,  aa  Sir  Francia  Head  has  now  done 
from  horses. 

To  set  on  foot  such  a  Journal  in  such  timea,  to  contribute  towards 
it  for  many  years,  to  bear  patiently  the  reproach  and  poverty  which 
it  caused,  and  to  look  back  and  see  that  I  have  nothing  to  retract 
and  no  intemperance  and  Tiolenoe  to  reproach  myself  with,  is  a 
career  of  life  which  I  must  think  to  be  extremely  fi)rtnnate.  Strange 
and  ludicrous  are  the  changes  in  human  affiurs.  The  Tories  are 
now  on  the  treadmill,  and  the  well-paid  Whigs  are  riding  in  chariots : 
with  many  &ces,  however,  looking  out  of  the  windows,  (including 
,  that  of  our  Prime  Minister,)  which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
in  the  days  of  the  poverty  and  depression  of  Whiggism.  Liberality 
is  now  a  lucrative  business.  Whoever  has  any  institution  to  destroy, 
may  consider  himself  as  a  commissioner,  and  his  fortune  as  made  ; 
and,  to  my  utter  and  never-ending  astonishment,  I,  an  old  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer,  find  myself  fighting,  in  the  year  1839,  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the 
existence  of  the  National  Church. 


SYDNEY  SMITH. 


Jaue,  1839. 
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THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 


DRPABR.*    (R  Revibw,  1802.) 

BpUalSenum,  pmched  at  Christ  Church 
upon  Euter-Tueflday.  April  15. 1800.    To 
which  are  added.  Notes  by  Samuel  Parr, 
LLD.  Printed  for  J.  Mawmaa  in  the 
Fottttry.   180L 
Wboster  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
Me  Dr.  Parr's  wig,  most  have  obaerred, 
that  while  it  trespasses  a  little  on  the 
onbodox  magnitude  of  perukes,  in  the 
interior  parts,  it  scorns  even  Episco- 
pal limits  behind,  and  swells  out  into 
boondJess  convcxitj  of  frizz,  the  fuya 
l^attfUL  of  barbers,  and  the  terror  of  the 
JiJcrary  world.    After  the  manner  of 
lits  wig,  the  Doctor  has  constructed  his 
sermon,  grring  us  a  discourse  of  no 
common  length,  and  subjoining  an  im- 
measurable  mass  of  notes,  which  appear 
to  concern  every  learned  thing,  every 
learned  man,  and  almost  every  un- 
learned man  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

For  his  text.  Dr.  Parr  has  chosen 
Got  tL  10.  At  we  have  there/ore  op- 
portunity, let  ua  do  good  to  aU  men, 
etpeciaUtf  to  those  who  are  of  the  hotue- 
hold  of  faith.  After  a  short  preliminary 
comparison  between  the  dangers  of  the 

*  A  jmii  Bcholar,  as  rode  and  violent  aa 
moat  Grcek  acholan  are,  unleaa  they  hap- 

En  to  be  Biahopa.    He  has  left  nothing 
hind  him  worw  leaving:  he  was  rather 


fitted  for  the  law  than  Ihe  ohuroh,  and 
would  have  been  a  more  oonaiderable  man. 
If  be  bad  been  more  knocked  about  among 
Us  equals.  HeMved  with  ooontiygentlemen 
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selfish  system,  and  the  modem  one  of 
universal  benevolence,  he  divides  his 
sermon  into  two  parts  :  in  the  first  ex- 
amining how  far,  by  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  the  circumstances 
of  human  life,  the  principles  of  par. 
ticular  and  universal  benevolence  are 
compatible :  in  the  last,  commenting 
on  the  nature  of  the  charitable  insti- 
tution for  which  he  is  preaching. 

The  former  part  is  levelled  against 
the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Godwin;  and, 
here.  Dr.  Parr  exposes,  very  strongly 
and  happily,  the  folly  of  making  uni- 
versal benevolence  the  immediate  motive 
of  our  actions.  As  we  consider  this, 
though  of  no  very  diflScult  execution, 
to  be  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  sermon, 
we  shall  very  willingly  make  some 
exthkcts  from  it 

**  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  modem  ad- 
vocates for  •  universal  phiUnthropy  have 
fidlen  into  the  error  charged  upon  those 
who  are  fascinated  by  a  violent  and  extra- 
ordinary fondness  for  what  a  celebrated 
author  calls 'some  moral  species.'  Some 
men,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  hurried 
into  romantic  adventures,  by  their  excessive 
admiration  of  fortitude.  Others  are  actu- 
ated l^  a  headstrong  zeal  for  disseminating 
the  true  religion.  Hence,  while  the  only 
propertiea,  tor  which  fortitude  or  zeal  can 
be  esteemed,  are  scarcely  disoemible.  fh>m 
the  enormous  bulkiness  to  which  they  are 
swollen,  the  ends,  to  which  alone  they  can 
be  directed  useftilly,  are  overkwked  or  de- 
feated ;  the  public  good  is  impaired  rather 
than  increased:  and  the  daimi  that  o^Yi«c 
rirtueg  equBlly  obligatoiy  have  to  oux 
o 
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notice,  are  totally  di^regardccL  Thus,  too, 
when  any  dazzling  phantoms  of  universal 
philanthropy  have  seized  our  attention, 
the  objects  that  formerly  engaged  it  shrink 
and  fisde.  All  considerations  of  kindred, 
firiends,  and  countrymen  drop  ftfom  the 
mind,  during  the  struf^ics  it  makes  to 
grasp  the  collective  interests  of  the  species ; 
and  when  the  association  tliat  attached  us 
to  them  lias  been  dissolved,  the  notions  wo 
have  formed  of  their  comparative  insip* 
nificance  will  prevent  them  ftfom  recover- 
ing, I  do  not  say  any  hold  whatsoever,  but 
that  strong  and  lasting  hold  they  once  had 
upon  our  conviction  and  our  feelings.  Uni- 
versal benevolence,  should  it,  from  any 
strange  combinntion  of  circumstances,  ever 
become  possioiiate,  will,  like  every  other 
passion,  •  justify-  itMjlf:'  and  the  importu- 
nity of  its  demands  to  obtain  a  hearing  will 
be  proportionate  to  tlie  weakness  of  its 
cause.  But  what  are  the  consequences? 
A  perpetual  wrestling  for  victory  between 
the  rennemetits  of  sophistry,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  indignant  nature— the  agi- 
tations of  seiTet  distrust  in  opinions  which 
gain  few  or  no  proselytes,  and  feelings 
which  excite  little  or  no  sympathy— the 
neglect  of  all  the  usual  duties  by  which 
social  life  is  preserved  or  adorned ;  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  other  duties  which  are  un- 
usual, and  indeed  imaginary,  a  suoeeasion 
of  airy  projects,  eager  hopes,  tumultuous 
efforts,  and  galling  disappointments,  such 
in  truth  as  every  wise  man  foresaw,  and  a 
good  man  would  rarely  commiserate." 

In  a  subsequrnt  part  of  his  serinon. 
Dr.  Parr  handles  the  some  topic  with 
equal  success. 

**  The  stoics,  it  has  lieen  said,  were  more 
■oocessAil  in  weakening  the  tender  alToc- 
tions  than  in  animating  men  to  the  stronger 
virtues  of  fortitnde  and  self-command ;  and 
possible  it  is,  that  the  influence  of  our 
modem  reformen  may  be  greater  in  fur- 
nishing their  disciples  with  pleas  for  the 
neglect  of  their  ordinary  duties,  than  in 
■timulating  their  endcavoure  for  the  per- 
formance of  those  which  are  extraordinary, 
and  perhaps  ideal.  If,  indeed,  the  rcpre- 
■entatioDS  we  have  lately  heard  of  univoj^al 
philanthropy  served  only  to  amuse  the 
fluey  of  thoM  who  approve  of  them,  and  to 
communicate  that  pleasure  which  arises 
fimn  fxmtemplating  the  magnitude  and 
giwideur  of  a  fturourite  sul^ect,  we  might 
1m  tempted  to  smile  at  them  as  groundleas 
•ndharmlesa.  But  they  tend  to  debase  the 
dignity,  and  to  weaken  the  elBcacy  of  those 
particular  affections,  for  which  we  have 
daily  and  hourly  occasion  iu  the  events  of 
MlUfe.   They  tempt  m  to  subatitute  the 


ease  of  speculation  and  the  pride  of  dcg«« 
matism,  for  the  toll  of  practice.  To  a  class 
of  artiflcial  and  ostentatious  sentiments, 
they  give  the  most  dangerous  triumph  over 
the  genuine  and  salutaiy  dictates  of  nature. 
They  delude,  and  inflame  our  minds  with 
Pharisaical  notions  of  superior  wiadom  and 
superior  virtue;  and,  wtiat  is  the  worst  of 
all,  they  may  be  used  as  *  a  cloke  to  us '  for 
insensibility,  where  other  men  feel ;  and  for 
negligence,  where  other  men  act  with  vitUtU 
and  useful,  though  limited,  eflbct" 

In  attempting  to  show  the  connexion 
between  particular  and  universal  be- 
Ticvolcnce,  Dr.  Parr  docs  not  appear 
to  ns  to  have  taken  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory view  of  the  subject.  Nature 
impels  ns  both  to  good  and  bad  actions; 
and,  even  in  the  former,  gives  ns  oo 
measure  by  which  we  may  prevent 
them  from  degenerating  into  excess. 
Rapine  and  reven^rc  are  not  less  natural 
than  parental  and  filial  affection ;  whicli 
latter  class  of  feelings  may  themselves 
be  a  source  of  crimes,  if  they  overpower 
(as  they  frequently  do)  the  sense  of 
justice.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  sufficient 
justiGcation  of  our  actions,  that  they 
arc  natural.  We  must  seek,  from  our 
reason,  some  principle  which  will  en- 
able us  to  determine  what  impulses  of 
nature  we  arc  to  obey,  and  what  we 
are  to  resist :  such  is  that  of  general 
utility,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
universal  good ;  a  principle  which  sanc- 
tities and  limits  the  more  particular 
atJoctions.  llic  duty  of  a  son  to  a 
parent,  or  a  parent  to  a  son,  is  not  an 
ultimate  principle  of  morals,  but  de- 
pends on  the  principle  of  universal  good, 
and  is  only  praiseworthy,  because  it  is 
found  to  promote  it  At  the  same  time, 
our  spheres  of  action  and  intelligence 
are  so  confined,  that  it  is  better,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  to  suffer 
our  conduct  to  be  guided  by  those  af- 
fections which  have  been  Jong  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  mankind, 
than  to  enter  into  a  process  of  rcosoning, 
and  investigate  the  relation  which  every 
trifling  event  might  bear  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  world.  In  his  principle 
of  universal  benevolence,  Mr.  Goilwia 
is  unquestionably  right  That  it  is 
the  grand  principle  on  which  all  morals 
rest  -^  that  it  is  the  corrective  for  the 
excess  of  all  particular  affections,  we 
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^     hfhfn  to  be  nndcDiable :  and  be  is 

(«Jt  aroneouB  in  ezdnding  the  par- 

ticnlar  affsecions,  because,  in  so  doing, 

be  deprires  ns  of  oar  most  powerful 

;    Bent  of  promoting  his  own  jnrinciple 

I    U  om'Tenal  good  ;  for  it  is  as  much  as 

(toii^.  that  idl  the  crew  ought  to  hare 
the  yeaend  welfare  of  the  ship  so  much 
tf  heart,  that  no  sailor  should  ever  pull 
;  asT  partiaJar  rope,  or  hand  any  indi- 
nMsaiL     Bj  unirenud  benevolence, 

f«e  Bean,  and  understand  Dr.  Parr  to 
■em,  not  a  barren  affection  for  the 
ipccies,  but  a  desire  to  promote  their 
I  real  happiness ;  and  of  this  principle, 
he  thus  speaks : 

*  I  admit  and  I  approve  of  it,  as  an  tffM^Mm 
cf  vhkh  general  bmppineM  is  the  cause, 
bat  not  as  a  passion,  of  which,  according  to 
th^ntaal  order  of  human  aflkirs,  it  could 
often  be  the  olqect.  I  aiiprove  of  it  as  a 
^MiUuu  to  wish,  and,  as  opportunity 
■ar  ooeur,  to  dedre  and  do  good,  rather 
this  harm,  to  tboae  with  whom  we  are 
4Pile  aneoanected." 

It  would  appear,  from  this  kind  of 
liagaage,  that  a  desire  of  promoting 
the  universal  good  were  a  pardonable 
veakneea,  rather  than  a  fundamental 
priidple  of  ethics ;  that  the  particular 
aflections  were  incapable  of  excess; 
aad  that  thej  never  wanted  the  correc- 
ttre  of  a  more  generous  and  exalted 
feeiiag.    In  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
aeiBOB,  Dr.  Parr  atones  a  little  for 
thii  over- zealous  depreciation  of  the 
priaciple  of  universal  benevolence ;  but 
he  nowhere  states  the  particular  affec- 
tions to  derive  their  value  and  their 
limiu  from  their  subservience  to  a  more 
extensive  philanthropy.    He  does  not 
ihow  OS  that  they  exist  only  as  virtues, 
firom  their  instrumentality  in  promoting 
the  general  good  ;  and  that,  to  preserve 
their  true  character,  they  should  be 
frequently  referred  to  that  principle  as 
their  proper  criterion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  sermon.  Dr. 
Pair  combats  the  general  objections  of 
Mr.  Tufgot  to  all  chariuble  institutions, 
with  considerable  vigour  and  success. 
To  say  that  an  tnstitation  is  necessarily 
bad,  becaoae  it  will  not  always  be  ad 
ministered  with  the  same  leal,  proves 
a  little  too  mnch;  for  it  if  an  objection 
to  political  and  idigions,  as  well  as  to 


charitable  institutions;  and,  from  a 
lively  apprehension  of  the  fluctuating 
chancters  of  those  who  govern,  would 
leave  the  world  without  any  government 
at  alL  It  is  better  there  should  be  an 
asylum  for  the  mad,  and  a  hospital  for 
the  wounded,  if  they  were  to  squander 
away  50  per  cent  of  their  income,  than 
that  they  should  be  disgusted  with  sore 
limbs,  and  shocked  by  straw^rowned 
iDonarchs  in  the  streets.  All  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  must  suffer  the  risk 
of  being  governed  by  more  or  less  of 
probity  and  talents.  The  good  which 
one  active  character  effects,  and  the 
wise  order  which  he  establishes,  may 
outlive  him  for  a  long  period  ;  and  we 
all  hate  each  other's  crimes  by  which 
we  gain  nothing,  so  mnch,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  public  opinion  acquires  as- 
cendency in  any  particular  country, 
every  public  institution  becomes  moro 
and  more  guaranteed  from  abuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  sermon  is  rather 
the  production  of  what  is  called  a  sen- 
sible, than  of  a  very  acute  man ;  of  a  man 
certainly  more  remarkable  for  his  learn- 
ing than  his  originality.  It  refutes  the 
very  refutable  positions  of  Mr.  Godwin, 
without  placing  the  doctrine  of  bene- 
volence in  a  clear  light ;  and  it  almost 
leaves  us  to  suppose,  that  the  particular 
affections  are  themselves  ultimate  prin- 
ciples of  action,  instead  of  convenient 
instruments  of  a  more  general  principle. 

The  style  is  such  as  to  give  a  general 
impression  of  heaviness  to  the  whole 
sermon.  The  Doctor  is  never  simple 
and  natural  for  a  single  instant.  Every 
thing  smells  of  the  rhetorician.  lie 
never  appears  to  forget  himself,  or  to 
be  hurried  by  his  subject  into  obvious 
language.  Every  expression  seems  to 
be  the  rcsnh  of  artifice  and  intention ; 
and  as  to  the  worthy  dedicatees,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  unless  the 
sermon  be  done  into  English  by  a  person 
of  honour,  they  may  perhaps  be  flattered 
by  the  Doctoi^s  politeness,  but  they  can 
never  be  much  edified  by  his  meaning. 
Dr.  Parr  seems  to  think,  that  eloquence 
consists  not  in  an  exuberance  of  beau- 
tiful inuiges — not  in  simple  and  sublime 
conceptions — not  in  the  feelings  of 
Uie  passions ;  but  in  a  studious  arrange- 
ment ofsonorouSf  erotic^  and  sesquipedal 
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words:  a  vorj  ancient  error,  which 
corrupts  the  style  of  young,  and  wearies 
the  patience  of  sensible  men.  In  some 
of  his  combinations  of  words  the  Doctor 
is  singularly  unhappy.  We  have  the 
din  of  superficial  caviuerM^ihe  prancings 
of  giddy  ostentation,  fluttering  vanity, 
hissing  scorn^  dank  clody  &C.  &c.  &c. 
The  following  intrusion  of  a  technical 
word  into  a  pathetic  description  renders 
the  whole  passage  almost  Indicrons. 

"  Within  a  few  days,  mute  was  the  tongue 
that  uttered  these  celestial  sounds,  sad  the 
hand  which  signed  your  indenture  lay  cold 
and  motionless  in  the  dark  and  dreaiy 
chambers  of  death." 

In  page  16.  Dr.  Parr,  in  speaking  of 
the  indentures  of  the  Hospital,  a  sub- 
ject (as  we  should  have  thought)  little 
ciUculated  for  rhetorical  panegyric,  says 

of  them  — 

"  If  the  writer  of  whom  I  sm  speaking 
had  perused,  as  I  have,  your  indentures 
and  your  rules,  he  would  have  found  in 
them  seriousness  without  austerity,  ear- 
nestness without  extravagance,  Rood  sense 
without  the  trickeries  of  art,  good  language 
without  the  trappings  of  rhetoric,  and  the 
firmness  of  conscious  worth,  rather  than  the 
prancings  of  giddy  ostentation.** 

The  latter  member  of  this  cloge 
would  not  be.  wholly  unintelligible,  if 
applied  to  a  spirited  coach-horse ;  but 
we  have  never  yet  witnessed  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  prancing  indenture. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Dr. 
Parr  through  the  copious  and  varied 
learning  of  his  notes;  in  the  perusal  of 
which  we  have  been  as  much  delighted 
with  the  richness  of  his  acquisitions, 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding,  and 
the  genuine  goodness  of  his  heart,  as 
we  have  been  amused  with  the  ludi- 
crous self-importance,  and  the  mira- 
culous simplicity  of  his  character.  We 
would  rather  recommend  it  to  the 
Doctor  to  publish  an  annual  list  of 
worthies,  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to 
literary  men ;  to  be  included  in  which, 
will  unquestionably  be  considered  as 
great  an  honour,  as  for  a  commoner  to 
i>e  elevated  to  the  peerage.  A  line  of 
Greek,  a  line  of  Latin,  or  no  line  at  all, 
subsequent  to  each  name,  will  distin- 
guish,  with  sufficient   accuracy,  the 


shades  of  merit,  and  the  degree  of  iok^ 
mortality  conferred. 

Why  should  Dr.  Parr  confine  tht0 
edlDODmaiiifi  to  the  literary  charactei0 
of  this  island  alone  ?  In  the  nniversitf 
of  Benares,  in  the  lettered  kingdom  of 
Ava,  among  the  Mandarins  at  Fekin, 
there  must,  doubtless,  be  many  men 
who  have  the  eloquence  of*  Boppouof, 
the  feeling  of  TaiKa^pos,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  fl«iy>of,  of  whom  Dr.  Pair 
might  be  happy  to  say,  that  thej  haye 
profundity  without  obscurity -^  per- 
spicuity without  prolixity  —  ornament 
without  glare — terseness  without  bar- 
renness —  penetration  without  subtlety 
—  comprehensiyeness  without  digres- 
sion— and  a  great  number  of  other 
things  without  a  great  number  of  other 
things. 

In  spite  of  S3  pages  of  yery  close 
printing,  in  defence  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that 
very  many  of  its  professors  enjoy  ample 
salaries,  without  reading  any  lectures 
at  all?  The  character  of  particular 
colleges  will  certainly  vary  with  the 
character  of  their  governors ;  but  the 
University  of  Oxford  so  far  diflfcrs  firom 
Dr.  Parr  in  the  commendation  he  has 
bestowed  upon  its  state  of  public  eda- 
cation,  that  they  have,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book,  we  believe,  and 
forty  years  after  Mr.  Gibbon's  resi- 
dence, completely  abolished  their  very 
ludicrous  and  disgraceful  exercises  for 
degrees,  and  have  substituted  in  their 
place  a  system  of  exertion,  and  a  scale 
of  academical  honours,  calculated  (we 
ore  willing  to  hope)  to  produce  the 
happiest  eSects. 

We  were  very  sorry,  in  reading  Dr. 
Parr*s  note  on  the  Universities,  to  meet 
with  the  following  passage:  — 

"111  would  it  become  me  tamely  and 
silently  to  acquiesce  in  the  strictures  of 
this  formidable  aixniser  upon  a  seminary  to 
which  I  owe  many  oblifi^ons,  though  I 
left  it,  as  must  not  be  dissembled,  before 
the  usual  time,  and,  in  truth,  had  been 
almost  compelled  to  leave  it,  not  by  the 
want  of  a  proper  education,  for  I  had  ar* 


*  ndrm  uir  vo^i.  hit  ii  '(Unpw  fUv 

pov.   See  Ludan  in  V ita  uemouaot.  voL  ii. 
p.  8M.— (Dr.  Parr's  note.) 
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beftntplMce  in  tiiAfintfonn  or  ■  and  his  just  obseirations  on  hnnian 
shool,  wbeo  I  was  not  quite  frar- 
\3j  the  want  of  uoeAil  tutors,  for 
;  emixMntly  able,  aad  to  me  had 
armlj  kind— not  hy  the  want  of 
for  I  had  be^n  to  look  up 
nd  airrifwiily  to  academical  dJ!h 
-not  by  the  want  of  attachment 
ce,  for  I  TC^arded  it  then,  as  I 
o  regard  it  now,  with  the  fondest 


unfeigned  affection— but  by 
ant,  which  it  were  necessary  to 
I  tor  the  supply  of  which,  after 
tation,  I  determined  to  provide^ 
t  toU  and  resolute  self-denisl, 
id  not  completed  my  twentieth 
seed,  therefore,  to  reside  with  an 
irt :  I  looked  back  with  mingled 
r  regret  and  humiliation  to  ad- 
if  which  I  could  no  longer  par- 

hcmours  to  whidi  I  could  no 
ire." 
it  who  know  the  truly  honour' 

respectable  character  of  Dr. 

rast  extent  of  his  learning, 
inadulterated  benevolence  ot 
e,8och  an  account  cannot  bat 
iffecting,  in  spite  of  the  bail 

which  it  is  communicated - 
nfiil  to  reflect,  that  a  truly 
nd  attentive  minister,  a  stre- 
fender  of  the  church  establish  > 
1  by  far  the  most  learned  man 
f,  should  be  permitted  to  Ian- 
a  little  paltry  curacy  in  War- 

Dii  meUora^  Sec  &&* 
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[E.  Retiew,  1802.) 

»  om  Variotu  SubjecU,  By  Tho 
m^  D  J>^  Master  of  the  Temple. 
on,  London. 

i  no  modem  sermons  in  the 
language  that  can  be  consi- 
vcry  eloquent.  The  merits  of 
-  £ur  the  most  popular  writer  of 
within  the  last  centuiy)  are 
d  tenae,  a  happy  application 
xal  quotation,  and  a  clear  bar- 
Kyle,  richly  tinged  with  scrip- 
gnage.  He  generally  leaves 
tt  i^eaaed  widi  his  judgment. 


conduct,  without  ever  rising  so  high  as 
to  touch  the  great  passions,  or  lundle 
any  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  virtue. 
For  eloquence  we  roust  ascend  as  high 
as  the  days  of  Barrow  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  ;  and  even  there,  while  we  are 
delighted  with  their  energy,  their  co- 
piousness, and  their  fancy,  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  suffocated  by  a  redun- 
dance which  abhors  all  discrimination; 
which  compares  till  it  perplexes,  and 
illustrates  till  it  confounds. 

To  the  Oases  of  Tillotson,  Sherlock, 
and  Atterbury,  we  must  wade  through 
many  a  barren  page,  in  which  the 
weary  Christian  can  descry  nothing  all 
around  him  bnt  a  dreary  expanse  of 
trite  sentiments  and  languid  words. 

The  great  object  of  modem  sermons 
is  to  hazard  nothing :  their  character- 
istic is,  decent  debility;  which  alike 
guards  their  authors  fh)m  ludicrous 
errors,  and  precludes  them  from  strik- 
ing beauties.  Every  man  of  sense,  in 
taking  up  an  English  sermon,  expects 
to  find  it  a  tedious  essay,  full  of 
common-place  morality ;  and  if  the 
fulfilment  of  such  expectations  be 
meritorious,  the  clergy  have  certainly 
the  merit  of  not  disappointing  their 
readers.  Tet  it  is  curious  to  consider, 
how  a  body  of  men  so  well  educated, 
and  so  magnificently  endowed  as  the 
English  clergy,  jshould  distinguish 
themselves  so  little  in  a  species  of  com- 
position to  which  it  is  their  peculiar 
duty,  as  well  as  their  ordmary  habit,  to 
attend.  To  solve  this  difficulty,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Senate 
force  themselves  into  notice,  power, 
and  wealth — that  the  penalty  which  an 
individual  client  pays  for  choosing  a 
bad  advocate,  is  the  loss  of  his  cause — 
that  a  prime  minister  must  infallibly 
saffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
who  neglects  to  conciliate  eloquent 
men,  and  trusts  the  defence  of  his  mea- 
sures to  those  who  have  not  adequate 
talents  for  that  purpose  :  whereas,  the 
only  evil  which  accrues  from  the  pro- 
motion of  a  clergyman  to  the  ptdpit. 


mtlT  nhnfse  was.  that  Dr  Parr  ^^*^^  ^^  *"**  ^°  ability  to  fill  as  ho 
^rSZnlSma.TheaMmepiu9Si^hoffAt,  is  the  fatigue  of  the  aadlence, 
r»*\^r,^iectafFkfer.  /and  the  discredit  of  that  SpecieS  of 
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public  instniction ;  an  evil  to  general, 
that  no  individual  patron  would  dream 
of  sacrificing  to  it  his  particalar  in- 
terest. Tho  clergy  arc  generally  ap- 
pointed to  their  situations  by  those  who 
have  no  interest  that  they  should  please 
the  andience  before  whom  they  speak; 
while  the  very  reverse  is  the  case  in 
the  eloquence  of  the  Bar  and  of  1^- 
liament.  We  by  no  means  would  be 
understood  to  say,  that  the  clergy 
should  owe  their  promotion  prindpally 
to  their  eloquence,  or  that  eloquence 
ever  could,  consistently  yhih  the  con- 
stitution of  tho  English  Church,  be 
made  a  common  cause  of  preferment 
In  pointing  out  the  total  want  of  con- 
nexion between  the  privilege  of  preach- 
ing, and  the  power  of  pr^tching  well, 
we  are  giving  no  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  might,  or  might  not,  be  remedied ; 
but  merely  stating  a  fact  Pulpit  dis- 
courses have  insensibly  dwindled  from 
speaking  to  reading ;  a  practice,  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  stifle  every  germ  of 
eloquence.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh 
feelings  of  the  heart  that  mankind  can 
be  very  powerfully  affected.  What  can 
be  more  ludicrous,  than  an  orator  de- 
livering stale  indignation,  apd  fervour 
of  a  week  old;  turning  over  whole 
pages  of  violent  passions,  written  out 
in  German  text;  reading  the  tropes 
and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is 
hurried  by  the  ardour  of  his  mind ; 
and  so  affected  at  a  preconcerted  line, 
and  page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed 
any  further ! 

The  prejudices  of  the  English  nation 
have  proceeded  a  good  deal  from  their 
hatred  to  the  French ;  and,  because  that 
country  is  the  native  soil  of  elegance, 
animation,  and  grace,  acertain  patriotic 
solidity,  and  loyal  awkwardness,  have 
become  the  characteristics  of  this  ; 
so  that  an  adventurous  preacher  is 
afraid  of  violating  the  ancient  tran- 
quillity of  tho  pulpit;  and  the  audience 
are  commonly  apt  to  consider  the  man 
who  tires  them  less  than  usual,  as  a 
trifler,  or  a  charlatan. 

Of  British  education,  the  study  of 
eloquence  makes  little  or  no  part  The 
exterior  graces  of  a  speaker  are  de- 
spised ;  and  debating  societies  (ad- 
mirable institutions,  under  proper  re- 


gulations) would  hardly  be  tolerated 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  2M 
commonly  answered  to  any  animad* 
versions  upon  the  eloquence  of  tb^ 
English  pulpit,  that  a  clergymaB  is  U> 
recommend  himself  not  by  his  elo" 
quence,  but  by  the  purity  of  his  HBOp 
and  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  ;  aO 
objeetion  eood  enough,  if  any  cod«- 
nexion  could  be  pointed  ont  botweeift 
eloquence,  heresy,  and  dissipation:  bnft 
if  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  live  wdU 
preach  well,  and  teach  well,  at  th9 
same  time,  such  objections,  letdpi^ 
only  upon  a  supposed  incompatibility 
of  these  good  qualities,  are  dolkr  that 
the  dulness  they  defend. 

The  clergy  are  apt  to  shelter  them* 
selves  under  the  plea,  that  subjecti  so 
exhausted  are  ntteriy  incapable  of 
novelty ;  and,  in  the  Tery  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  novelty,  meaning  that 
which  was  never  said  before,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  place,  this  may  be  true 
enough  of  the  first  principles  of  morals; 
but  the  modes  of  expanding,  Illustrating, 
and  enforcing  a  particular  theme,  are 
capable  of  infinite  variety ;  and,  if  they 
were  not,  this  might  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  preaching  common -place 
sermons,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for 
publishing  them. 

We  had  great  hopes,  that  Dr. 
RcnneFs  Sermons  would  have  proved 
an  exception  to  the  character  we  have 
given  of  sermons  in  general ;  and  we 
have  read  through  his  present  volume 
with  a  conviction  rather  that  he  has 
misapplied,  than  that  he  wants,  talents 
for  pulpit  eloquence.  The  subjects  of 
his  sermons,  fourteen  in  number,  are : 
1.  The  consequences  of  the  vice  of 
gaming :  2.  On  old  age  :  3.  Benevo- 
lence exclusively  an  evangelical  virtue : 
4.  Tlie  services  rendered  to  the  English 
nation  by  the  Church  of  England,  a 
motive  for  liberality  to  the  orphan 
children  of  indigent  ministers  :  5.  On 
the  grounds  and  regulation  of  national 
joy:  6.  On  the  connexion  of  the  duties 
of  loving  the  brotherhood,  fearing  God, 
and  honouring  the  king:  7.  Chi  the 
guilt  of  bloodthirstiness:  8.  On  atone- 
ment:  9.  A  visitation  sermon:  la 
Great  Britain's  naval  strength,  and 
insular  situation,  a  cause  of  gratitude 
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to  Almiglrt  J  God:  1 1.  Ignoraiice  pro- 1  this  quotation,  a  command  of  langoage, 
dsethre  of  atheism,  anarchy,  and  raper-  and  a  power  of  style,  very  superior  to 
^r;«-.   io    i«    1^    rk-  •u : r  ^i^  \g  met  with  in  the  great  mass  of 

sermons.    We  shall  make  one  more 

extract 

"But  in  addition  to  frand,  and  all  its 
train  of  orimes,  propensities  and  habits  of 
a  Tory  difllnrent  oompleiion  enter  into  the 
oompodtion  of  a  gamester;  a  most  nngo* 
▼emable  ybbocitt  09  disposition,  how- 
ever for  a  time  disgoiMd  and  latent,  is 
invariably  the  result  of  his  system  of  con- 
duct.   Jealousy,  rage,  and  reronge,  exist 
among  gamesters  in  their  worst  and  moat 
ftantio  excesses,  and  end  frequently  in  con- 
sequences of  the  most  atrodons  violence 
and  outrage.   Bj  perpetaal  agitation  the 
malignant  paasinns  spurn  and  overwhelm 
evecy  boundaiy  which  discretion  and  con- 
scienoe  can  oppose.   From  what  source  are 
we  to  trace  a  very  large  number  of  those 
murders,  sanctioned  or  palliated  indeed  by 
custom,  but  which  stand  at  the  tribunal  of 
God  precisely  upon  the  same  grounds  with 
every  other  species  of  murder  P  ~  From  the 
gaming4able,  from  the  nocturnal  recep- 
tacles of  distraction  and  frenzy,  the  duellist 
rushes  with  his  hand  lifted  up  against  his 
brother's  life  I— Those  who  are  as  yet  on  the 
threshold  of  these  habits  should  be  warned, 
that  however  calm  their  ruUurdl  tempera- 
ment,  however  meek  and  placable  their 
disposition,  yet  that,  l>y  the  events  which 
every  moment  arise,  they  stand  exposed  to 
the  ungovernable  fUry  of  themselves  and 
others.    In  the  midst  of  fraud,  protected  by 
menace  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
of  despair ;  irritated  l^  a  recollection  of  the 
meanness  of  the  artifices  and  the  baseness 
of  the  hands  l>y  which  utter  and  remediless 
ruin  has  been  inflicted;  in  the  midst  of 
these  feelings  of  horror  and  distraction  it 
is,  that  the  voice  of  brethren's  blood '  crieth 
wUo  Ocd  from  the  ground*^*  and  now  art 
ikon  curiedfrom  the  earth,  which  hcUh 
opened  her  fnouth  to  receive  thy  brotfier^e 
Hood  from  thy  hand:     Not  only  THOU 
who  actually  sheddest  that  blood,  but  thou 
who  art  the  artificer  of  death— thou  who 
administerest  incentives  to  those  habits— 
who  disseminatest  the  practice  of  them— 
improvest  the  skill  in  them— sharpenest 
the  propensity  to  them— at  tht  hands 
will  it  be  required,  surely  at  the  tribunal 
of  Gtod  in  the  next  world,  and'  perhaps,  in 
most  instances,  in  his  distributive  and 
awfUl    dispensations  towards   thee  and 
thine  here  on  earth.** 

Having  paid  this  tribute  of  praise  to 
Dr.  Rennet's  first  sermon,  we  are  sorry 
so  soon  to  change  oui  eologiam  into ' 
B  4 


\%  la,  14w  On  the  sting  of 
death,  the  ttrength  of  sin,  and  the 
victoijoTer  them  both  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Dc  Bennera  first  aermon,  npon  the 
eoQseqaeiKes  of  gaming,  is  admirable 
fcr  its  strength  of  language,  its  sound 
food  seme,  and  the  rigour  with  which 
it  eooibats  that  detestable  vice.  From 
dns  sermoQ  we  shall,  with  great  ]^ea- 
nre,  make  an  extract  of  some  length. 

"further,  to  this  sordid  habit  the  game- 
Star  joins  a  disposition  to  teaud.  and  that 
sfthsMwi'ff  cast.  To  those  who  soberly 
aai  MAj  appreciate  the  real  nature  of 
hBBBB  actioaa,  nothing  appears  more  in^ 
emistcat  than  that  soekities  of  men,  who 
hsse  iacorporated  themadves  fbr  the  ex- 
inss  pnrpoM  of  gaming;  shoukl  disdaim 
fraad  or  indirection,  or  aifect  to  drive  from 
liHw  assembhes  those  among  their  asso- 
cisiB  whose  crimes  woold  reflect  disgrace 
SB  tfaeao.  Surely  this,  to  a  considerate 
■MLis  as  sidsmn  snd  refined  a  banter  as 
OB  well  be  exhibited :  for  when  we  take 
into  view  tbe  vast  latitude  aUowed  hf  the 
■■t  nptiglit  gamesters,  when  we  reflect 
ttat.  aeoording  to  their  predons  casuistiy, 
every  sdvmatags  may  be  legitimately  taken 
tf  ihe  young,  the  unwaiy,  and  tbe  inebri- 
ated, wfaidi  superior  oooboeas,  skill,  address, 
Md  aeciviij  can  supply,  we  must  look  upon 
Itetenoes  to  honesty  as  a  most  shuneless 
innrataon  of  their  crimes.  Even  if  it 
wane  possible  that,  in  his  own  practices,  a 
■SB  Bight  bs  a  tux  eAMXSTBB,  yet^  for 
thi  NMlt  of  the  extended  fhuids  oom- 
^ted  by  his  fUknra,  he  stands  deeply  ao- 
to  God,  his  eoontry,  and  his 
To  a  system  necessarily  im- 
with  fkaod;  to  aasodatk>ns  of 
■SB,  a  hvge  minority  of  whom  subsist 
tr  ftsnd;  to  hsbits  oakmbkted  to  poi- 
iB  the  souoe  snd  principle  of  all  inte- 
lOPtf,  hs  gives  efllcacy*  countenance,  and 
cwconvDoe.  Even  his  virtuee  he  suffers 
t>  he  subsidiary  to  the  cause  of  vice.  He 
nes  with  cahnness,  depredation  committed 
didy  snd  hourly  in  his  company,  perhaps 
■Bier  Us  veiy  rooL  Tet  men  of  this  de- 
KriptioB  deelaim  (so  despsratefy  dsceitftil 
iithe  heart  of  man)  against  the  very  knaves 
thcydKrish  and  protect,  and  whan,  per- 
kspa.  with  sone  poor  sophistiosl  reftige  for 
a  «w»-ovt  eonseieiioe*  they  even  imitate. 
Ttsorh.  let  the  Scripinre  spesk  with  em- 
Ibstieai  decision— IF»Mi  than  eawett  a 
^kkrf,  then  thim  eomsentedst  wiih  him," 

The  reader  wiU  easily  observcv  iff  > 
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censure,  and  to  binme  him  for  haying 
selected  for  publication  so  many 
sermons  touching  directly  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  French  Revolation. 
We  confess  ourselves  long  since  wearied 
with  this  kiud  of  discourses,  bespattered 
with  blood  and  brains,  and  ringing 
eternal  changes  upon  atheism,  canni- 
balism,  and  apostasy.  Upon  the  enor- 
mities of  the  French  Revolution  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion;  but  the  sub- 
ject is  not  fit  for  the  pulpit  The 
public  are  disgusted  with  it  to  satiety; 
and  we  can  never  help  remembering, 
that  this  politico-orthodox  rage  in  the 
mouth  of  a  preacher  may  be  profitable 
as  well  as  sincere.  Upon  such  subjects 
as  the  murder  of  the  Queen  of  France, 
and  the  great  events  of  these  days,  it  is 
not  possible  to  endure  the  draggling 
and  the  daubing  of  such  a  ponderous 
Jimncr  as  Dr.  Rennel,  after  the  ethereal 
touches  of  Mr.  Burke.  In  events  so 
truly  horrid  in  themselves,  the  field  is 
so  easy  for  a  declainicr,  that  we  set 
little  value  upon  the  declamation  ;  and 
the  mind,  on  such  occasions,  so  easily 
outruns  ordinary  description,  that  we 
are  apt  to  feel  more,  before  a  mediocre 
oration  bcgius,  than  it  even  aims  at 
inspiring. 

We  arc  surprised  that  Dr.  Rennel, 
from  among  the  great  number  of  sub- 
jects which  ho  must  have  discussed  in 
the  pulpit  (the  interest  in  which  must 
bo  permanent  and  universal)  should 
have  published  such  an  empty  and 
frivolous  sermon  as  that  upon  the  vic- 
tory of  Lord  Nelson ;  a  sermon  good 
enough  for  the  garrulity  of  joy,  when 
the  phra&es,  and  the  exultation  of  the 
Porcupine,  or  the  True  Briton,  may 
pass  for  eloquence  and  sense;  but  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  the  works  of  a  man 
who  aims  at  a  place  among  the  great 
teachers  of  morality  and  religion. 

Dr.  Kennel  is  apt  to  put  oii  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  holy  bully,  an  evangelical 
swaggerer,  as  if  ho  could  carry  his 
point  against  infidelity  b^  big  words 
and  strong  abuse,  and  kick  and  cuflf 
men  into  Christians.  It  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  talk  about  the  shallow  im- 
postures, and  the  silly  ignorant  sophisms 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Condorcet, 
D*Alembcrt,  and  Yolney,  and  to  say 


that  Hume  is  not  worth  anawering. 
This  afiectation  of  contempt  will  not 
do.  While  these  pernicious  writers 
have  power  to  allure  from  the  Church 
great  numbers  of  proselytes,  it  is  better 
to  study  them  diligently,  and  to  reply 
to  them  satisfactorily,  than  to  r^ 
insolence,  want  of  power,  or  want  of 
industry,  by  a  pretended  contempt; 
which  may  leave  infidels  and  wavering 
Christians  to  suppose  that  snch  writers 
are  abused,  because  they  are  feared; 
and  not  answered,  because  they  are 
unanswerable.  While  every  body  waa 
abusing  and  despising  Mr.  Godwin, 
and  while  Mr.  Godwin  was,  among  a 
certain  description  of  understandings, 
increasing  every  day  in  popularity, 
Mr.  Malthus*  took  the  trouble  of 
refuting  him;  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
Mr.  Godwin.  We  recommend  this 
example  to  the  consideration  of  Dr. 
Rennel,  who  seems  to  think  it  more 
useful,  and  more  pleasant,  to  rail  than 
to  fight. 

After  the  world  has  returned  to  its 
sober  senses  upon  the  merits  of  tho 
ancient  philosophy,  it  is  amusing 
enough  to  see  a  few  bcul  heads  bawling 
for  the  restoration  of  exploded  errors 
and  past  infatuation.  We  have  some 
dozen  of  plethoric  phrases  about  Aris- 
totle, who  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Doctor,  et  rex  et  sutor  bonus^  and  every 
thing  else  ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  whose 
works  he  seems  to  attribute  every  moral 
and  physical  evil  under  which  the 
world  has  groaned  for  the  last  century. 
Dr.  Rennel's  admiration  of  the  ancients 
is  so  great,  that  he  considers  the  works 
of  Homer  to  be  the  region  and  depo- 
sitary of  natural  law,  and  natural  reli- 
gion.! Now,  if  by  natural  religion  is 
meant  tho  will  of  God  collected  from 
his  works,  and  the  necessity  man  is 
under  of  obeying  it ;  it  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary that  Homer  should  bo  so 
good  a  natural  theologian,  when  tho 

*  I  cannot  read  the  name  of  Malthua 
without  addinc  mj  tribute  of  afliection  for 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  best  men  that 
ever  lived.  He  loved  philosophical  truth 
more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,— was  fidl 
of  practical  wiadom,->and  never  indulged 
in  contemptuous  teeUugs  against  his  in- 
fcriora  in  undemtanding. 

t  Page  SIS. 
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diTinides  he  has  jMunted  are  certainly  a 
pore  draokeiuqoaiTehionie,  adalteroiu, 
intngniog,  lascivious  set  of  beings,  than 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  profli- 
gate Goart  in  Europe.  There  is,  everj 
Dov  ind  then,  some  plain  coarse  mo- 
rality in  Homer ;  bnt  the  most  bloody 
lerenge,  and  the  most  savage  cmelty 
in  wiiifare,  the  ravishing  of  women,  and 
the  sale  of  men,  &c.  £c.  &c,  are  cir- 
camtttnces  which  the  old  bard  seems 
to  reUte  as  the  ordinary  events  of  his 
times,  withont  ever  dreaming  that  there 
could  be  moch  harm  in  them ;  and  if 
it  be  urged  that  Homer  took  his  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  from  a  barbarous 
age,  that  is  just  saying,  in  other  words, 
tbat  Homer  had  yery  imperfect  ideas 
of  Dstond  law. 

Having  exhausted  all  his  powers  of 

eologium  upon  the  times  that  are  gone. 

Dr.  Rennel  indemnifies  himself  by  the 

my  novel    practice    of    declaiming 

against  the  present  age.     It  is  an  etnl 

a^ — an  adulterous  age  —  an  ignorant 

age—  nn  apostate  age  —  and  tk/oppuh 

«ye.  Of  the  propriety  of  the  last  epithet, 

cor  readers  may  perhaps  be  more  con- 

noced,  by  calling  to  mind  a  class  of 

fops  not  usually  designated  by  that 

epithet  —  men    clothed    in    profound 

black,  with  large  canes,  and  strange 

amorphous  hats  —  of  big  speech,  and 

imperative    presence  —  talkers    about 

Plato — great  affecters  of  senility  — 

despisers  of  women,  and  all  the  graces 

of  life  —  fierce  foes  to  common  sense 

—  abusive  of  the  living,  and  approving 

no  one  who  has  not  been  dead  for  at 

least  a  century.     Such  fops,  as  vain 

and  as  shallow  as  their  fraternity  in 

Bond  Street,  differ  firom  these  only  as 

Gorgooins  differed  from  Rafillus. 

In  the  ninth  Discourse  (p.  226),  we 
read  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  had  **an  he- 
roic zeal,  directed,  rather  than  bounded, 
by  the  nicest  discretion  —  a  conscious 
and  commanding  dignity,  softened  by 
the  meekest  and  most  profound  hu- 
mHity."  This  is  intended  for  a  fine 
piece  of  writing ;  but  it  is  without 
DBeaning:  for,  if  words  have  any  limits, 
it  is  a  eomiradiclum  m  temu  to  say  of 
the  tame  person,  at  the  joaie  time,  that 
he  is  nicely  discreet,  and  heroically 
sealooa ;  or  that  he  if  profotmdly  htun- 
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ble,  and  imperatively  dignified :  and 
if  Dr.  Bennel  means,  that  Sl  Paul  dis- 
played these  qualities  at  different  times, 
then  could  not  any  one  of  them  direct 
or  soften  the  other. 

Sermons  are  so  seldom  examined 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  critical 
vigilance,  that  we  are  apt  to  discover  in 
them  sometimes  a  great  laxity  of  as- 
sertion ;  such  as  the  following: — 

"  Labour  (o  be  undergone,  afflictions  to 
be  Ixnne,  contradictions  to  be  endured, 
danger  to  be  braved,  interest  to  be  despised 
in  the  best  and  most  flourishing  ages  of 
the  church,  are  the  perpetual  badges  of 
for  the  greater  part  of  those  who  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  Christ." 

This  passage,  at  first,  struck  us  to 
be  untrue;  and  we  could  not  imme- 
diately recollect  the  afflictions  Dr.  Ren- 
nel alluded  to,  till  it  occurred  to  ns, 
that  he  must  undoubtedly  mean  the 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  actions  which, 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  have 
been  brought  against  the  clergy  for 
non-residence. 

Upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  Boman  Catholics  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Rennel  is  langhable.  We  should 
as  soon  dream  that  the  wars  of  York 
and  Lancaster  would  break  out  afresh, 
as  that  the  Protestant  religion  in  Eng- 
land has  anything  to  apprehend  from 
the  machinations  of  Catholics.  To 
such  a  scheme  as  that  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  restore  their  natural  rights  to  three 
or  four  millions  of  men,  and  to  allay 
the  fury  of  religious  hatred.  Dr.  Rennel 
is^  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  stre- 
nuous antagonist  Time,  which  lifts 
up  the  veil  of  political  mystery,  will 
inform  us  if  the  Doctor  has  taken  that 
side  of  the  question  which  may  be  as 
lucrative  to  himself  as  it  is  inimical  to 
human  haspiness,  and  repugnant  to 
enlightened  policy. 

Of  Dr.  Renners  talents  as  a  rea- 
soner,  we  certainly  have  formed  no 
very  high  opinion.  Unless  dogmatical 
assertion,  and  the  practice  (but  too 
common  among  theological  writers)  of 
taking  the  thing  to  be  prored  for  part 
of  the  proof,  can  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence of  a  logical  understanding,  the 
specimens  o/ai^gimient  Dr.  Rennel  hai 
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at!orrU'd  us  are  very  insignificant.  For 
putting  obvious  truths  into  Tchement 
language ;  for  expanding  and  adOTning 
moral  instruction ;  this  gentleman  cer- 
tainly possesses  considerable  talents ; 
and  if  he  will  moderate  his  inaolence, 
steer  clear  of  theological  metaphysics, 
and  consider  rather  those  great  laws  of 
Chrifitian  practice,  which  most  interest 
mankind  through  all  ages;  than  the  petty 
questions  which  are  important  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time 
being,  he  may  live  beyond  his  own 
days,  and  become  a  star  of  the  third 
or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  Engliah 
Church. 


JOHN  BOWLES. 
(R  Review,  1808.) 

B^ft&etion»  at  the  ConduiUm  qf  the  War 
Being  a  Sequel  to  Rcflectiona  on  the 
PoUtical  and  Moral  State  of  Sooiety  at 
the  Close  of  the  Eiffhteenth  Oentuiy. 
The  Third  Edition,  with  Additions.  I^ 
J^ohn  Bowles,  Esq. 

If  this  peace  be,  as  Mr.  Bowles  as- 
serts *,  the  death-warrant  of  the  liberty 
and  power  of  Great  Britain,  we  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  it  is  also  the  death- 
warrant  of  Mr.  Bowles's  literary  repu- 
tation;  and  that  the  people  of  this 
island,  if  they  verify  his  predictions, 
and  cease  to  read  his  books,  whatever 
they  may  lose  in  political  greatness, 
will  evince  no  small  improvement  in 
critical  acumen.  There  is  a  political 
as  well  as  a  bodily  hypochondriasis; 
and  there  are  empirics  always  on  the 
watch  to  make  their  prey,  either  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other.  Dr.  Solomon,  Dr. 
Brodum,  and  Mr.  Bowles,  have  all  com- 
manded their  share  of  the  public  atten- 
tion :  but  the  two  former  gentlemen 
continue  to  flourish  with  undiminished 
splendour;  while  the  patients  of  the 
latter  are  fast  dwindling  away,  and  his 
drugs  falling  into  disuse  and  contempt. 
The  truth  is,  if  Mr.  Bowles  had 
begun  his  literary  career  at  a  period 
when  superior  discrimination  and  pro- 

*  It  is  impossible  to  oonceive  the  mis- 
ohievous  power  of  the  corrupt  alarmists 
of  those  oayii,  and  the  despotic  manner 
in  mhich  they  exercised  their  authority. 
Thar  were  ikir  oMJeots  for  the  Ediubuigh 


found  thought,  not  vulgar  violence  and 
the  eternal  repetition  of  rabble-rousing 
words,  were  necessary  to  Uteraiy  repnta^ 
tion,he  woold  never  have  emerged  frona 
that  obscurity  to  which  he  will  soon 
retnm.  The  intemperate  passions  of 
the  public,  not  his  own  talents,  ban 
given  him  some  temporary  reputation; 
and  now,  when  men  hope  and  fear  with 
less  eagerness  than  they  have  been 
lately  accustomed  to  do,  Mr.  Bowles 
will  be  compelled  to  descend  from  thsft 
moderate  eminence,  where  no  man  vi 
real  genius  would  ever  have  conde- 
scended to  remain. 

The  pamphlet  is  written  in  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  the  Wyndham  and  Burke 
school ;  though  Mr.  Bowles  eaanot  be 
called  a  servile  copyist  of  either  of  these 
gentlemen,  as  he  has  rejected  the  logic  of 
the  one,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Mher, 
and  imitated  them  only  in  their  head- 
strong violence,  and  exaggerated  almse. 
There  are  some  men  who  contiaoe  to 
astonish  and  please  the  world,  even  in 
the  support  of  a  bad  cause.  They  are 
mighty  in  their  felUcies,  and  beantifel 
in  their  errors.  Mr.  Bowles  seea  only 
one  half  of  the  precedent  j  and  thinks, 
in  order  to  be  femons,  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

War,  eternal  war,  till  the  wrongs  of 
Europe  are  avenged,  and  the  Bourbons 
restored,  is  the  master-principle  of  Mr. 
Bowles's  political  opinions,  and  the  ob- 
ject for  which  he  declaims  through  the 
whole  of  the  present  pamphlet. 

The  first  apprehensions  which  Mr. 
Bowles  seems  to  entertain,  are  of  the 
boundless  ambition  and  perfidious  cha- 
racter of  the  First  Consul,  and  of  that 
military  despotism  he  has  established, 
which  is  not  only  impelled  by  the  love 
of  conquest,  but  interested,  for  its  own 
preservation,  to  desire  the  overthrow 
of  other  states.  Yet  the  author  informs 
us,  immediately  after,  that  the  life  of 
Buonaparte  is  exposed  to  more  dangers 
than  that  of  any  other  individual  in 
Europe,  who  is  not  actually  in  the  last 
stage  of  an  incurable  disease ;  and  that 
his  death,  whenever  it  happens,  must 
involve  the  dissolution  of  that  machine 
of  government,  of  which  he  must  be 
considered  not  only  as  the  sole  director, 
but  the  main  spring.    Confusion  of 
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tboDgfat,  we  an  told,  if  one  of  the 
mat  indictioM  of  tenor;  and  the 
pinic  of  this  aUrmiat  is  so  Terj  great, 
that  he  cannot  listen  to  the  consolation 
which  be  bimadf  affords :  for  it  appears, 
opoD  fomming  ap  these  perils,  that  we 
ire  in  the  atmoet  danger  of  being  de- 
iQojed  hf  a  despot,  whose  system  of 
gOTenment,  as  dreadful  as  himself, 
oumot  sarme  him,  and  who,  in  all 
btoao  probability,  will  be  shot  or 
bsged,  before  he  can  execute  any  one 
of  his  projects  against  us. 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  flonrishing, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet,  aboat 
the  efiect  of  the  moral  sense  npon  the 
aibilitj  of  governments :  that  is,  as 
Mr.  Bowles  explains  it,  the  power 
which  all  old  goremments  derive  from 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  people 
of  the  jvstice  of  their  rights.  If  this 
mie  of  ancient  right  be  (as  is  here 
eooiidently  asserted)  strong  enongh 
ibiBuudy  to  restore  the  Bourbons, 
why  are  we  to  fight  for  that  which  will 
be  done  without  any  fighting  at  all? 
And,  if  it  be  strong  enongh  to  restore, 
why  was  it  weak  enough  to  render 
reicaratkm  necessary? 

To  notice  every  singular  train  of  rea- 
soning into  which  Mr.  Bowles  falls,  is 
not  poauble ;  and,  in  the  copious  choice 
of  evils,  we  shall,  from  liseiings  of 
mercy,  take  the  least. 

It  roust  not  be  forgotten,  he  observes, 
that  "thoeerights  of  government,  which, 
because  they  are  ancient,  are  recognised 
bf  the  moral  sense  as  lawful,  are  the 
only  ones  which  are  compatible  with 
dvil  liberty."  So  that  all  questions  of 
ri^t  and  wrong,  between  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  are  determinable  by 
cfaronok^  alone.  Every  political  in- 
stitution is  favourable  to  liberty,  not 
according  to  its  spirit,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  antiquity  of  its  date ;  and  the 
slaves  of  Great  Britain  are  groaning 
under  the  trial  by  juiy,  while  the  free 
men  of  Asia  exult  in  the  bold  privi- 
lege transmitted  to  them  by  their 
fathers  of  being  trampled  to  death  by 
elephants. 

£a  the  8th  page,  Ifr.  Bowles  thinks 
that  Phinee,  if  sIm  remain  without  a 
king,  will  eooquer  all  Europe :  and, 
in  tiw  I9th  page^  thai  she  wiU  be  ao^ 


object  of  Divine  vengeance  till  she 
takes  one.  In  the  same  page,  all  the 
miseries  of  France  are  suted  to  be  a 
judgment  of  heaven  for  their  cruelty 
to  the  king;  and,  in  the  3drd  page, 
they  are  discovered  to  proceed  from 
the  perfidy  of  the  same  king  to  this 
country  in  the  American  contest.  So 
that  certain  misfortunes  proceed  fh>m 
the  maltreatment  of  a  person,  who  had 
himself  occasioned  these  identical  mis- 
fcMTtunes  before  he  was  maltreated ; 
and  while  Ph)vidence  is  compelling 
the  French,  by  every  species  of  affliction, 
to  resume  monarchical  government, 
they  are  to  acquire  such  extraordinary 
vigour,  from  not  acting  as  Providence 
would  wish,  that  they  are  to  trample 
on  every  nation  which  co-operates  with 
the  Divine  intention. 

In  the  60th  page,  Mr.  Bowles  ex- 
plains what  is  meant  by  Jacobinism; 
and,  as  a  concluding  proof  of  the  jus- 
tice with  which  the  character  is  drawn, 
triumphantly  quotes  the  case  of  a  cer- 
tain R.  Mountain,  who  was  tried  for 
damning  all  kings  and  all  governments 
upon  earth;  for,  adds  R.  Mountain, 
**  I  am  a  Jacobin."  Nobody  can  more 
thoroughly  detest  and  despise  that 
restless  spirit  of  political  innovation, 
which,  we  suppose,  is  meant  by  the 
name  of  Jacobinism,  than  we  ourselves 
do ;  but  we  were  highly  amused  with 
this  proof,  ab  etniis  sutoribua,  of  the 
prostration  of  Europe,  the  last  hour  of 
human  felicity,  the  perdition  of  man, 
discovered  in  the  crapulous  eructations 
of  a  drunken  cobbler. 

This  species  of  evidence  might  cer- 
tainly have  escaped  a  common  obser- 
ver: But  this  is  not  all:  there  are 
other  proofs  of  treason  and  sedition, 
equally  remote,  sagacious,  and  pro- 
found. Many  good  subjects  are  not 
very  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the 
Whig  Club  dining  together ;  but  Mr. 
Bowles  has  the  merit  of  first  calling  the 
public  attention  to  the  alarming  practice 
of  singing  after  dinner  at  these  politicfd 
meetings.  He  speaks  with  a  proper 
horror  of  tavern  dinners, 

"-^bsre  oonvivialit^'is  made  a  stimulaa 
to  diMfBBGtion— where  wme  Morves  only  to 
inflame  disloyaIty->where  toasts  are  eon* 
rertodiatoarehideofsedition-Hmdwbfli* 
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the  powen  of  harmony  are  oaOed  forth  in 


the  caiue  of  Discord  }aj  thoM  hireling 
singers,  who  are  equally  ready  to  invoke 
the  Divine  fkvour  on  the  head  of  their  King, 
or  to  strain  their  venal  throats  in  chanting 
the  triumphs  of  his  bitterest  enemies.** 

All  complaint  is  futile,  which  is  not 
followed  up  by  appropriate  remedies. 
If  Parliament,  or  Catarrh,  do  not  save 
us,  Dignuin  and  Sedgwick  will  quaTer 
away  the  King,  shake  down  the  Hovfe 
of  Lords,  and  warble  us  into  all 
the  horrors  of  republican  government 
When,  in  addition  to  these  dangers, 
we  reflect  also  upon  those  with  which 
our  national  happiness  is  menaced,  by 
the  present  thinness  of  ladies'  petticoats 
(p.  78),  temerity  may  hope  our  sal- 
vation, but  how  can  reason  promise  it  ? 

One  solitary  gleam  of  comfort,  indeed, 
beams  upon  us  in  reading  the  solemn 
devotion  of  this  modem  Curtius  to  the 
cause  of  his  King  and  country — 

**  My  attachment  to  the  British  monarchy, 
and  to  the  reigning  ftunily,  is  rooted  in  my 
'heart's  core.*— My  anxiety  tor  the  British 
throne,  pending  the  dangers  to  which,  in 
common  with  every  other  throne,  it  has 
lately  been  exposed,  has  embittered  my 
choicest  comforts.  And  I  most  solemnly 
vow,  before  Almighty  God,  to  devote  my- 
self, to  the  end  of  my  days,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  throne." 

Whether  this  patriotism  be  original, 
or  whether  it  be  copied  from  the  Up- 
holsterer in  Foote*s  Farces,  who  sits 
up  whole  nights  watching  over  the 
British  constitution,  we  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire ;  because,  when  the  practi- 
cal eflfect  of  sentiments  is  good,  we 
would  not  diminish  their  merits  by  in- 
vestigating their  origin.  We  seriously 
commend  in  Mr.  Bowles  this  future 
dedication  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
his  King  and  country  ;  and  consider  it 
as  a  virtual  promise  that  he  will  write 
no  more  in  their  defence.  No  wise  or 
good  man  has  ever  thought  of  either, 
but  with  admiration  and  respect.  That 
they  should  be  exposed  to  that  ridicule, 
by  the  fonvard  imbecility  of  friendship, 
from  which  they  appear  to  be  protected 
by  intrinsic  worth,  is  so  painful  a  con- 
sideration, that  the  very  thought  of  it, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  induce  Mr. 
Bowles  to  desist  from  writing  on  po- 
litical subjects. 


DB.   LANQFOBD. 
(E.  Beyixw,  1802.) 


AnmipenarifSermtmqftk^Mogail 

Soeietif.   By  W.Laiigford.D.D.  PHntec^ 
for  F.  and  C.  Bivington. 

An  accident,  which  happened  to  tlw 
gentleman  engaged  in  reviewing  tfak 
sermon,  proves,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  the  importance  of  this  charity 
for  restoring  to  life  persons  in  whom 
the  vital  power  is  suspended.  He  was 
discovered,  with  Dr.  Langford's*  dis- 
course lying  open  before  him,  ia  a 
state  of  the  most  profound  sleep  i  from 
which  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  be 
awakened  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
By  attenduig,  however,  to  the  mice 
prescribed  by  the  Humane  Society, 
flinging  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  ap- 
plying hot  flannels,  and  careftiUy  ze- 
moving  the  discourse  itself  to  a  great 
distance,  tlie  critic  was  restored  to  his 
disconsolate  brothers. 

The  only  account  he  could  give  of 
himself  was,  that  he  remembers  read- 
ing on,  regularly,  till  he  came  to  the 
following  pathetic  description  of  a 
drowneii  tradesman;  beyond  which, 
he  recollects  nothing. 

"  But  to  the  individual  himself,  as  a  man, 
let  us  add  the  interruption  to  all  the  tem- 
poral business  in  which  his  interest  was 
engaged.  To  him  indeed  now  apparently 
lost,  the  world  is  as  nothing;  but  it  seldom 
happens,  that  man  can  live  for  himself 
alone :  society  parcels  out  its  concerns  in 
various  connexions;  and  tnmi  one  head 
issue  waters  which  run  down  in  many 
channels.  ~  The  spring  being  suddenly  cut 
oir,  what  oonftision  must  follow  in  the 
streams  which  have  flowed  from  its  source  ? 
It  may  be,  that  all  the  expectations  reason- 
ably raised  of  approaching  prosperity,  to 
thoiie  who  have  embarked  in  the  same 
occupation,  may  at  once  disappear;  and 
the  important  interchange  of  commercial 
fsith  bo  broken  off.  lx*fbre  it  could  be 
brought  to  any  advantageous  ooncluaion.** 

This  extract  will  suffice  for  the  style 
of  the  sermon.  The  charity  itself  is 
above  all  praise. 

*  To  this  exceedingly  fboliih  man,  the 
flrst  years  of  Etonian  Education  were  in- 
trusted. Bow  is  it  possible  to  inflict  a 
greater  misfbrtune  on  a  oountry,  than  to 
nil  up  such  an  office  with  such  an  oUloer  f 
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PUBLIC  CHARACTERS  OF  1801, 
1808.    (E.  Rktiew,  1802.) 

PMie  CkaracUrt  qflMl-'lWi.    Sichird 
FhtUipt,  St.  Ftad'a.   iToLSra 

Tki  design  of  this  book  appeared  to 
u  fo  ezttemelj  reprehensible,  and  so 
cspahle,  eren  in  the  bands  of  a  block- 
bouU  of  giTing  pain  to  ftunilies  and 
indivldaals,  that  we  considered  it  as  a 
iair  object  of  literary  police,  and  had 
prepared  for  it  a  Tery  severe  chastise- 
Bcnt.  Upon  the  perusal  of  the  book, 
however,  we  were  entirely  disarmed. 
It  appears  to  hare  been  written  by 
some  Tcry  innocent  scribbler,  who  feels 
huBself  nnder  the  necessity  of  dining, 
and  who  preserres,  thronghoat  the 
vhofe  of  the  work,  that  degree  of  good 
hnmoor.  which  the  terror  of  indictment 
by  onr  Lord  the  King  is  so  well  cal- 
ralated  to  inspire.  It  is  of  some  im- 
portance, too,  that  grown-np  country 
gentlemen  sbonld  be  habttnated  to  read 
printed  books  ;  and  snch  may  read  a 
story  book  about  their  liying  friends, 
win  would  read  nothing  else. 

We  suppose  the  booksdlers  have 
astbon  at  two  different  prices.  Those 
vbo  do  write  grammatiodly,  and  those 
vho  do  not;  and  that  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  put  any  of  their  best 
kinds  upon  this  work.  Whether  or 
not  there  may  be  any  improvement 
oa  this  point  in  the  next  volume,  we 
request  the  biographer  will  at  least 
give  us  some  means  of  ascertaining 
when  he  is  comical  and  when  serious. 
la  the  life  of  Dr.  Bennel,  we  find  this 


*Dr.  BflmMl  migfat  weU  look  fbnrard  to 
theUghflst  dignities  in  the  estabUshment  ^ 
Wt,  if  our  fadbrmatkni  be  right,  and  we 
kMt  no  reason  to  question  it,  this  is  what 
htbfwo  awns  either  expects  or  courts. 
TWre  is  a  primitive  simpttcity  in  this  ex- 
eeOent  aan,  wUeh  mueh  resembles  that  of 
theftnt  prelatea  of  the  Christian  church, 
who  vers  with  great  diffleultj  prevailed 
npoa  to  undertake  the  epiaoopal  offloe." 


AKCHDEACON  NARES.* 
(RRsYiEW,  1802.) 

A  l^trnkaffMng  for  PUnty,  and  WarW' 
inff  agmntt  Awiriee,  A  Sermon.  By  the 
Reverend  Robert  Nazes,  Archdeacon  of 
^taH^ord,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  Lich- 
HekL  London :  Printed  fbr  the  Author, 
and  iold  by  BivlngtODS,  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard. 
Pott  th«^  swarm  of  ephemeral  sermons 
which  issue  from  the  press,  we  are 
prirn'ipnlly  indebted  to  the  vanitv  of 
popular  preachers,  who  are  pufTed  up 
by  female  praises  into  a  belief,  that 
wbftt  mny  be  delivered,  with  great  pro- 
priety, in  a  chapel  full  of  visitors  and 
tri^nds,  LS  fit  for  the  deliberate  attention 
of  the  public,  who  cannot  be  influenced 
by  the  decency  of  a  clergyman's  private 
life,  flattered  by  the  sedulous  politeness 
of  hia  manners,  or  misled  by  the  fal- 
Ucious  circumstances  of  voice  and  ac- 
tion. A  clergyman  cannot  be  always 
considered  as  reprehensible  for  preach- 
ing an  indifferent  sermon;  because,  to 
the  active  piety,  and  correct  life,  which 
the  profession  requires,  many  an  ex- 
cellent man  may  not  unite  talents  for 
that  species  of  composition :  but  every 
man  who  prints,  imagines  he  gives 
to  the  world  something  which  they 
had  not  before,  either  in  matter  or 
stvlc;  that  he  has  brought  forth  new 
irutlis,  or  adorned  old  ones;  and  when, 
in  lica  of  novelty  and  ornament,  wo 
can  discover  nothing  but  trite  imbe- 
ctiity,  the  law  must  take  its  course,  and 
the  delinquent  suffer  that  mortification 
from  which  vanity  can  rarely  be  ex- 
pected to  escape,  when  it  chooses  dul- 
ncAs  for  the  minister  of  its  gratiflca- 
tiooB, 

The  learned  author,  after  observing 
that  a  large  army  praying  would  be  a 
mtich  gner  spectacle  than  a  large  armv 
fightin;;,  and  after  entertaining  us  with 
the  old  anecdote  of  Xerxes  and  the 
flood  of  tears,  proceeds  to  express  his 
5c  at  i  meats  on  the  late  scarcity  and 
the  pr^rsent  abundance:  then,  stating 
the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  were 
governed  by  the  immediate  interference 
of  Qoil,  and  informing  us,  that  other 

*  Th1«  was  another  gentleman  of  the 
ahrmiit  tribe. 
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people  expect  not,  nor  are  taught  to 
look  for,  miracalout  interference,  to 
punish  or  reward  them,  he  proceeds  to 
talk  of  the  visitation  of  Proridence,  for 
the  purposes  of  trial,  warning,  and  cor- 
rection, as  if  it  were  a  tmth  of  which 
he  had  never  doubted. 

Still,  however,  ho  contends,  thongh 
the  Deity  docs  interfere,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  and  impious  to  pro- 
nounce the  purposes  for  which  he  in- 
terferes ;  and  then  adds,  that  it  has 
pleased  God,  within  these  few  years, 
to  give  us  a  most  awful  lesson  of  the 
vanity  of  agriculture  and  importation 
without  piety,  and  that  he  has  proved 
this  to  the  conviction  of  every  thinking 
mind. 

**  Though  he  interpose  not  (says  Mr. 
Narcs)  by  positive  mu:acle»  he  in- 
fluences by  means  unknown  to  all  but 
himself,  and  directs  the  winds,  the  rain, 
and  glorious  beams  of  heaven  to  ex- 
ecute his  judgment,  or  fulfil  his  mer- 
ciful designs."  -  Now,  either  the  wind, 
the  rain,  and  the  beams,  are  here  re- 
presented to  act  as  they  do  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  or  they  are  not 
If  they  are,  how  can  their  operations 
be  considered  as  a  judgment  on  sins; 
and  if  they  arc  not,  what  are  their 
extraordinary  operations,  but  positive 
miracles?  So  that  the  Archdeacon, 
after  denying  that  any  body  knows 
when^  how^  and  why^  the  Creator  works 
a  miracle,  proceeds  to  specify  the  lime, 
instrument^  and  object  of  a  miraculous 
scarcity;  and  then,  assuring  us  that  the 
elements  were  employed  to  execute  the 
judgments  of  Providence,  denies  that 
this  is  any  proof  of  a  positive  miracle. 

ELaving  given  us  this  specimen  of 
his  talents  for  theological  metaphysics, 
Mr.  Nares  commences  his  attack  upon 
the  farmers;  accuses  them  of  cruelty 
and  avarice;  raises  the  old  cry  of  mo- 
nopoly; and  expresses  some  doubts,  in 
a  note,  whether  the  better  way  would 
not  be,  to  subject  their  granaries  to 
the  control  of  an  exciseman;  and  to 
levy  heavy  penalties  upon  those,  in 
whose  possession  corn,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain quantity  to  be  fixed  by  law,  should 
be  found. — This  style  of  reasoning  is 
pardonable  enough  in  those  who  argue 
from  the  beSly  rather  than  the  brains; 
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but  in  a  well  fed  and  welledncated  der> 
gyman,  who  has  never  been  diitarbed 
by  hunger  from  the  free  exerdse  of 
cultivated  talents,  it  merits  the  severest 
reprehension,  llie  fanner  has  it  not 
in  his  power  to  raise  the  price  of  comj 
he  never  has  fixed,  and  never  can  fix 
it.  He  is  unquestionably  Jostified  in 
receiving  any  price  be  ean  obtain:  for 
it  happens  very  beautifhlly,  that  the 
effect  of  his  effbrts  to  better  his  Ibrtnne, 
is  as  beneficial  to  the  public,  as  if  their 
motive  had  not  been  selfish.  The  poor 
are  not  to  be  supported,  in  time  of 
famine,  by  abatement  of  price  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer,  but  by  the  sab- 
scription  of  residentiary  canona,  arch- 
deacons, and  all  men  rich  in  public  or 
private  property;  and  to  these  sub- 
scriptions the  farmer  should  contribote 
according  to  the  amount  of  his  fbrtune. 
To  insist  that  he  should  take  a  lest 
price  when  he  can  obtain  a  greater,  is 
to  insist  upon  laying  on  that  order  of 
men  the  whole  burden  of  snpportfng 
the  poor*,  a  convenient  system  enough 
in  the  eyes  of  a  rich  ecclesiastic  ;  and 
objectionable  only  because  it  is  im- 
practicable, pernicious,  and  unjust.* 

The  question  of  the  corn  trade  has 
divided  society  into  two  parts  —  those 
who  have  any  talents  for  reasoning,  and 
those  who  have  not.  We  owe  an  apo- 
logy to  our  readers,  for  taking  any 
notice  of  errors  that  have  been  so  fre- 
quently, and  so  unanswerably  exposed; 
but  when  they  are  echoed  from  the 
bench  and  the  pulpit,  the  dignity  of 
the  teacher  may  perhaps  communicate 
some  degree  of  importance  to  the  silliest 
and  most  extravagant  doctrines. 

No  reasoning  can  be  more  radically 
erroneous  than  that  upon  which  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Nares's  sermon  is  founded. 
The  most  benevolent,  the  most  Chris- 
tian, and  the  most  profitable  conduct 
the  farmer  can  pursue,  is,  to  sell  his 


•  If  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  intel- 
lectual prow 
leasa 


■  pieasai 
.  »wth  of  an  individiuJ,  it  is  still 
more  pleasant  to  see  the  public  growing 
wiser.  This  absurdity  of  attributing  the 
high  price  of  com  to  the  oombinationB  ot 
fhrmers,  was  the  common  nonsense  talked 
in  the  days  of  my  youth.  I  remcmbei 
when  ten  judges  out  of  twelve  laid  dowr 
this  doctrine  in  their  charges  to  the  various 
grand  juries  on  the  circuits.  The  lowesi 
attorney's  clerk  is  now  better  instructed. 
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woditift  for  tbe  blgliest  price  he 
eaa  poMiUj  obttUD.  Thtt  adrice,  we 
tbiak,  is  HOC  ift  any  great  danger  of 
bong  rejected:  we  wish  we  were 
eqoftlly  sure  of  sncees  in  coonselling 
the  RertKud  Mr.  Nares  to  attend,  in 
tere,  10  pfactical,  rather  than  theore- 
tial  qaeitioiia  about  provinons.  He 
■ar  be  a  very  ho^HUble  archdeacon; 
btt  ooU^  diovt  of  a  pamHve  miracle 


MA'A'HEW  LEWIS. 
(Ew  Bbtiew,  190S.) 

Jll^Mo,  Kkig  qf  Ckitias.    ATngedy,  in 
PIveAetB.  B^lLO.Lewit.  PrioeSt.ed. 

AuosaQ,  King  of  Castile,  had,  man/ 
THn  prenona  to  the  supposed  epoch 
ef  tbe  pby,  left  his  minister  and  general 
Oniiio  to  perish  in  prison,  from  a  false 
lecuatioo  of  treason.  Cesario,  son  to 
OniBO,  (who  by  accident  had  liberated 
Aaefaosa,  daoghtcn:  of  Alfonso,  from 
^  Moors,  and  who  is  married  to  her, 
■known  to  tbe  father,)  becomes  a 
pcsK  fsvonrite  with  the  King,  and 
mOs  hinaelf  of  the  command  of  the 
taies  with  which  he  is  intmsted,  to 
gntifj  his  lerenge  for  his  father's 
BBftxtiines,  to  forward  his  own  ambi- 
tMS  Tiewa,  and  to  lay  a  plot  by  which 
he  Bay  depriTe  Alfonso  of  his  throne 
aid  kiis  life.  Marquis  Guzman,  poi- 
need  by  his  wife  Ottilia,  in  lore  with 
CaMrio,  eonfesses  to  the  King  that  the 
papers  upon  which  the  su^icion  of 
Oinn^  guilt  was  founded,  were  forged 
Vy  kan :  and  tbe  King,  learning  from 
ku  daa^iter  Amelro^a  that  Orsino  is 
nil  sKfe,  repairs  to  his  retreat  in  the 
fcicst.  is  reoeiTod  with  the  most  im- 
plBcaUe  iMutenr  and  resentment,  and 
m  vaia  implores  forgireness  of  his  in- 
jned  minister.  To  the  same  forest, 
fsBsiin.  informed  of  the  existence  of 
\m  tebo;  repairs^  and  reveals  his  in 
teadcd  plot  against  theKing.  Orsino, 
eoBvineed  of  Alfonso's  goodness  to 
\m  mbJKtB,  though  incaFNsble  of  for- 
pviag  kim  for  lus  unintentional  in- 
pna  to  hinmelt,  in  rtdn  dissuades  his 
ioofroatbe  compiFacy;  and  at  last, 
iSBonut  of  their  miirriage,  acquaints 


Amelrosa  with  the  plot  formed  by  hor 
husband  against  her  fother.  Amelrosa, 
already  poisoned  by  Ottilia,  in  vain 
attempts  to  prevent  CsBsario  from  blow* 
ing  up  a  mine  hiid  under  the  royal 
pidace;  information  of  which  she  had 
received  from  Ottilia,  stabbed  by  CsBsa- 
rio  to  avoid  her  importunity.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  King  had  been  removed 
from  the  palace  by  Orsino,  to  his 
ancient  retreat  in  the  forest:  the  people 
rise  against  the  usurper  Cjcsario ;  a 
battle  takes  place:  Orsino  stabs  his 
own  son,  at  the  moment  the  King  is  in 
his  son's  power ;  falls  down  from  the 
wounds  he  has  received  in  battle; 
and  dies  in  the  usual  dramatic  style, 
repeating  twenty-two  hexameter  verses. 
BIr.  Lewis  says  in  his  preface. 

To  the  ■ssertion,  that  my  play  is  ttupid, 
I  have  nothing  to  object ;  if  it  be  found  so, 
even  let  it  be  so  said ;  but  if  (as  was  most 
faUeljf  asserted  of  Adelmom)  any  anony- 
mous writer  should  advance  that  this  Tra- 
gedy is  immoral,  I  expect  him  to  prove  his 
assertion  hy  quoting  the  objectionable  pas- 
This  I  demand  as  an  act  otjutHce:* 

We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been 
highly  delighted  with  these  symptoms 
of  returning,  or  perhaps  nascent,  purity 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lewis ;  a  delight 
somewhat  impaired,  to  be  sure,  at  the 
opening  of  the  pl^,  by  the  following 
explanation  which  Ottilia  gives  of  her 
early  rising. 

"ACT  L   BCMSB'L—Thepalace^arden, 

"Ottilia  enUn  tn  a  mghMren:  her 
hairjlowi  ditheveiM, 
OinL.    Dews  of  the  mom,  descend! 
Breathe,  summer  gales : 
My  flushed  cheeks  woo  ye  1  Play,  sweet 

wantons,  play 
llid  my  loose  tresses.  Can  my  panting 


Quench  my  blood's  burning  fever!  — 
Vain,  vain  prayer  I 

Not  Winter  throned  'midst  Alpine 
snows,  whose  will 

Can  with  one  breath,  one  touch,  con- 
geal whole  realms, 

And  blanch  whole  seas :  not  that  fiend's 
self  could  ease 

This  heart,  this  gnlph  of  flames,  this 
purple  Idngdom, 

Where  passion  rules  and  rages  I" 

Ottilia  at  last  becomes  quite  furious, 
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from  tlic  conviction  that  Coesario  has 
I)een  sleeping  with  a  second  lady,  called 
Estella;  whereas  he  has  really  been 
sleeping  with  a  third  lady,  called 
Amehx>sa.  Passing  across  the  stage, 
this  gallant  gentleman  takes  an  oppor< 
tnnity  of  mentioning  to  the  audience, 
that  he  has  been  passing  his  time  Tery 
agreeably,  meets  Ottilia,  quarrels, 
makes  it  up ;  and  so  end  the  first  two 
or  three  scenes. 

Mr.  Lewis  will  excuse  as  for  the 
liberty  we  ttike  in  commenting  on  * 
few  passages  in  his  play  which  appear 
to  us  rather  exceptionable.  The  only 
information  which  Caosario,  imagining 
his  father  to  have  been  dc»d  for  many 
years,  receives  of  his  existence,  is  in 
the  following  short  speech  of  Melchior. 

"MSLOH.  The  Ck>ant  San  Luov,  Vrng 
thought  dead,  but  sated. 

It  seems,  by  Amelroaa's  cue.— Time 
presses  — 

I  must  away :  fuvwelL'* 

To  this  laconic,  but  important,  in- 
formation, Ctcsario  makes  no  reply ; 
but  merely  desires  Melchior  to  meet 
him  at  one  o'clock,  under  the  Boyal 
Tower,  and  for  some  other  pnrposea. 

In  the  few  cases  which  have  fallen 
under  our  observation,  of  fathers  re- 
stored to  life  after  a  supposed  death  of 
twenty  years,  the  parties  concerned 
have,  on  the  first  information,  appeared 
a  little  surprised,  and  generally  asked 
a  few  questions ;  though  we  do  not  go 
the  length  of  saying  it  is  natural  so  to 
do.  This  same  Cesario  (whose  love 
of  his  father  is  a  principal  cause  of  his 
conspiracy  against  the  King)  begins 
criticising  the  old  warrior,  upon  his 
first  seeing  him  again,  much  as  a  vir- 
tuoso would  criticise  an  ancient  statue 
that  wanted  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

"  Ossnro  mters/rom  the  cave, 
**  Ojbsabio.      Now  by  my  life 
A  noble  ruin ! " 

Amelrosa,  who  imagines  her  father 
to  have  banished  her  from  his  presence 
for  ever,  in  the  first  transports  of  joy 
for  pardon,  obtained  by  earnest  inter- 
cessions, thus  exclaims :  — 

"  Lend  thy  dofves,  dear  Venus, 
That  I  may  send  them  where  Cssario 
stnqrs: 


And  while  he  smooths  their  wlv^^ 

wings,  and  gives  them 
For  drink  the  hcmej  of  Us  lips,  I'^ 

bid  them 
Ooo  in  his  ear,  his  Amefarosa'S  happy!  *^ 

What  judge  of  himian  feelings  doe^ 
not  recognise  in  these  images  of  silver 
wings,  doves  and  honey,  the  gennin^ 
language  of  the  passions  ? 

If  Mr.  Lewis  is  really  in  earnest  is 
pointing  out  the  coincidence  between, 
his  own  dramatic  sentiments  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  such  a  refer- 
ence (wide  as  we  know  this  assertion 
to  be)  evinces  a  want  of  jndgment,  of 
which  we  did  not  think  him  cuaJUe. 
If  it  proceeded  from  irreligioasjiBTity, 
we  pity  the  man  who  hiu  bad  taste 
enough  not  to  prefer  honest  dalness  to 
such  paltry  celebrity. 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  if  Alfonso,  considering  the 
great  interest  he  has  in  the  decision, 
might  not  interfere  a  little  in  the  long 
argument  carried  on  between  Ceesario 
and  Orsino,  upon  the  propriety  of  pat- 
ting him  to  death.  To  have  expressed 
any  decisive  opinion  upon  the  sabject, 
might  perhaps  have  been  incorrect  i 
but  a  few  gentle  hints  as  to  that  side  of 
the  question  to  which  he  leaned,  might 
be  fairly  allowed  to  be  no  very  unna- 
tural incident. 

This  tragedy  delights  in  explosions. 
Alfonso's  empire  is  destroyed  by  a 
blast  of  gunpowder,  and  restored  by  a 
clap  of  thunder.  After  the  death  of 
Csesario,  and  a  short  exhortation  to 
that  purpose  by  Orsino,  all  the  conspi- 
rators fall  down  in  a  thunderclap,  ask 
pardon  of  the  King,  and  are  forgiven. 
This  mixture  of  physical  and  moral 
power  is  beautiful  I  How  interesting 
a  watcr-spout  would  appear  among 
Mr.  Lewis's  kings  and  queens  I  Wo 
anxiously  look  forward,  in  -his  next 
tragedy,  to  a  fall  of  snow  three  or  four 
feet  deep ;  or  expect  that  a  plot  shall 
gradually  unfold  itself  by  means  of  a 
general  thaw. 

All  is  not  so  bad  in  this  play. 
There  is  some  strong  painting,  which 
shows,  every  now  and  then,  the  hand 
of  a  master.  The  agitation  which 
Csesario  exhibits  upon  his  first  joining 
the  conspirators  in  the  cave,  previous 
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to  tbe  Uowing  up  of  the  mine,  and 
iaunediatelj  iSter  ftabbiog  Ottilia^  is 

"CoASio.      Aj,  ihoat,  shoat. 

And  kneeUng  greet  your  blood-anointed 

liinf. 
Tikis  steel  his  9oq»tn!  Tremble^dwarfe 

ingnitt. 
And  own  yoar  masterl     Tbcni  art 

proof;  Henriques, 
'Gmut  pity;  I  onee  mw  thee  stab  in 


A  pan  who  dasped  thy  knees :   And 

Mekhior  there 
Xade  qmek  work  with  a  brother  whom 

he  beted. 
Batwbat  did/ this  night?  Hear.hear. 

and  reverence! 
Tbae  was  a  breast,  on  which  my  head 

had  tested 
A  thooaand  times;  abreast  which  loved 

metoodtj 
As  heaven  lovea  martyred  saints;  and 

yet  tfaU  breast 
I  stabbed,  knaves— stabbed  it  to  the 

heart!— Wine!  wine  there! 
lor  my  sool's  joyous !  **— p.  se. 

The  lesstance  which  Amelrosa  op^ 
pons  to  the  firing  of  the  mine,  is  well 
VRMght  out ;  and  there  is  some  good 
portly  scattered  np  and  down  the  pUj, 
of iduch  we  should  very  willinglj  make 
csiaeta,  if  oar  limits  woald  permit. 
1^  ill  saccess  which  it  has  justly 
experienced,  is  owing,  we  have  no 
^bt,  to  the  want  of  nature  in  the 
chsraeters.  and  of  probability  and  good 
OTangement  in  the  incidents, — objec- 
uoBsof  some  force. 
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Ikrnihm   Vmrn  ds  PolUuiUM,  et  de  Fi- 

•ncr.  ParM.Neckar.  An  10, 1802. 
Ir  power  could  be  measured  by  tcrri- 
torr,  or  counted  by  population,  the 
ioVUency,  and  the  disproportion  which 
exisu  between  France  and  England, 
vnA  occasion  to  every  friend  of  the 
Isser  country  the  most  serious  and 
ve2-£ounded  apprehensions.  Fortu- 
nitdj  however  for  us,  the  question  of 
poirer  is  not  only,  what  is  the  amount 
</  popahuioo?  bntt  how  is  that  popu- 


Ibud  goremedf 
VotL 


How  far  is  a  cod- 


fidence  in  the  atahility  of  political  in- 
stitutions established  by  an  experience 
of  their  wisdom?  Are  the  various  in- 
terests of  society  adjusted  and  protected 
by  a  system  of  laws  thoroughly  tried, 
gradually  ameliorated,  and  purely  ad- 
ministered? What  is  the  degree  of 
general  prosperity  evinced  by  that  most 
perfect  of  all  criteria,  general  credit  ? 
These  are  the  considerations  to  which 
an  enlightened  politician,  who  specu- 
lates on  the  future  destiny  of  nations, 
will  direct  his  attention,  more  than  to 
the  august  and  imposing  exterior  of 
territorml  dominion,  or  to  those  brilliant 
moments,  when  a  nation,  under  the 
influence  of  great  passions,  rises  above 
its  neighbours,  and  above  itself,  in 
military  renown. 

If  it  be  visionary  to  suppose  the 
grandeur  and  safety  of  the  two  nations 
as  compatible  and  co-existcnt,  we  have 
the  important  (though  the  cruel)  con- 
solation of  reflecting,  that  the  French 
have  yet  to  put  together  the  very 
elements  of  a  civil  and  political  consti- 
tution; that  they  have  to  experience 
all  the  danger  and  all  the  inconvenience 
which  result  from  the  rashness  and  the 
imperfect  views  of  legislators,  who  have 
everything  to  conjecture,  and  every- 
thing to  create ;  that  they  must  submit 
to  the  confusion  of  repeated  change,  or 
the  greater  evil  of  obstinate  perseverance 
in  error;  that  they  must  live  for  a 
century  in  that  state  of  perilous  uncer- 
tainty in  which  every  revolutionised 
nation  remains  before  rational  liberty 
becomes  feeling  and  habit  as  well  as 
law,  and  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  men 
as  plainly  as  in  the  letter  of  the  statute  ; 
and  that  the  opportunity  of  beginning 
this  immense  edifice  of  human  happi- 
ness is  so  far  from  being  presented  to 
them  at  present,  that  it  is  extremely 
problematical  whether  or  not  they  are 
to  he  bandied  from  one  vulgar  usurper 
to  another,  and  remain  for  a  century 
subjugated  to  the  rigour  of  a  military 
government,  at  once  the  scorn  and  the 
scourge  of  Europe.  • 

To  the  more  pleasing  supposition, 
that  the  First  Consul  will  make  use  of 
his  power  to  give  his  country  a  free 

•  All  this  is,  unfortunntely,  as  true  now 
Ma  it  iras  when  written  tmrty  years  a^o. 
C 
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constitution,  wc  are  indebted  for  the 
work  of  M.  Keckar  now  before  us ;  a 
work  of  which  ^ood  temper  is  the  cha- 
racteristic excellence :  it  everywhere 
preserves  that  cool  impartiality  which 
it  is  so  diflicalt  to  retain  in  the  discus- 
sion of  subjects  connected  with  recent 
and  important  events;  modestly  pro- 
poses the  results  of  reflection ;  and, 
neither  deceived  nor  wearied  by  theo- 
ries, examines  the  best  of  all  that 
mankind  have  said  or  done  for  the 
attainment  of  rational  liberty. 

The  principal  object  of  M.  Neckar*s 
book  is  to  examine  this  question  :  **  An 
opportunity  of  election  supposed,  and 
her  present  circumstances  considered, 
— what  is  the  best  form  of  government 
which  France  is  capable  of  receiving  ?  " 
and  he  answers  his  own  queiy  by  giving 
the  preference  to  a  Republic,  One  and 
Indivisible. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts. 

1.  An  Examination  of  the  present 
constitution  of  France. 

2.  On  the  best  form  of  a  Republic, 
One  and  Indivisible. 

3.  On  the  best  form  of  a  Monarchical 
Government. 

4.  Thoughts  upon  Finance. 

From  the  misfortune  which  has 
hitherto  attended  all  discussions  of  ;>re- 
«eii^cont>titutions  in  France,  M.  Neckar 
has  not  escaped.  The  subject  has 
proved  too  rapid  for  the  author;  and 
its  existence  has  ce^ised  before  its  pro- 
perties were  examined.  This  part  of 
the  work,  therefore,  we  shall  entirely 
pass  over :  because,  to  discuss  a  mere 
name  is  an  idle  waste  of  time ;  and  no 
man  protends  that  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  France  can,  with  propriety,  be 
considered  as  anything  more.  We 
shall  ]iroceed  to  a  description  of  that 
form  of  a  republican  government  which 
appears  to  M.  Neckar  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  that  country. 

Every  department  is  to  be  divided 
into  five  parts,  each  of  which  is  to  send 
one  member.  Upon  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion, all  persons  paying  200  livres  of 
government  taxes  in  direct  contribu- 
tion, are  to  assemble  together,  and 
choose  100  members  from  their  own 
number,  who  form  what  M.  Neckar 
calU  a  Chamber  of  Indication.    Thii< 


Chamber  of  Indication  is  to  prwBK 
five  candidates,  of  whom  the  peojpls 
are  to  elect  one ;  and  the  right  of  votflig 
in  this  latter  election  is  given  to  efHt 
body  engaged  in  a  wholesale  or  letn 
business;  to  all  superintendents  of 
manufactores  and  tnides ;  to  all  eom> 
missioned  and  non-commissiooed  cA- 
cers  and  soldiers  who  have  leceifdi 
their  discharge;  and  to  all  citiMM 
paying  in  direct  contribution,  to  tin 
amount  of  twelve  livres.  Votes  sis 
not  to  be  given  in  one  spot,  but  befioA 
the  chief  magistrate  of  each  camnM 
where  the  voter  resides,  and  there  fah 
serted  in  registers ;  firom  a  comparison 
of  which  the  successful  candidate  is  to 
be  determined.  The  municipal  offioen 
are  to  enjoy  the  right  of  reccmmendai^ 
one  of  these  candidates  to  the  people 
who  are  free  to  adopt  their  recoDuneii' 
dation  or  not,  as  the^  may  think  proper 
The  right  of  voting  is  confined  to  quali- 
fied single  men  of  twenty-five  years  o 
age ;  married  men  of  the  same  detcri|> 
tion  nmy  vote  at  any  age. 

To  this  plan  of  election  we  canno 
help  thinking  there  arc  many  great  ant 
insuperable  objections.  The  first  am 
infallible  consequence  of  it  would  be,  t 
devolution  of  the  whole  elective  fran 
chise  upon  the  Chamber  of  Indication 
and  a  complete  exclusion  of  the  peoplt 
from  any  share  in  the  privilege ;  for  th« 
Chamber,  bound  to  return  five  candi 
dates,  would  take  care  to  return  fou 
out  of  the  five  so  thoroughly  objection 
able,  that  the  people  would  be  compelle< 
to  choose  tlie  fifih.  Such  has  been  th< 
constant  eiroct  of  all  elections  so  con 
stituted  in  Great  Britain,  where  th< 
power  of  conferring  the  ofRce  has  al 
ways  been  found  to  be  vested  in  thos( 
who  named  the  candidates,  not  in  thosi 
who  selected  an  individual  from  th( 
candidates  named. 

But  if  such  were  not  the  cons& 
quences  of  a  double  election;  and  if  ii 
were  so  well  constituted  as  to  retair 
that  character  which  the  Legisloturi 
meant  to  impress  upon  it,  there  ar< 
other  reasons  which  would  induce  ui 
to  pronounce  it  a  very  pernicious  in- 
stitution. The  only  foundation  o 
|)olitical  liberty  is  the  spirit  of  tlu 
people;    and   the  only  circumstance 
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ViJtlj  impression  upon 
id  powcxl'ully  reminds 
iportance,  their  power. 
Its,  is  the  periodical 
representatives.  How 
rit  may  be  totally  ex- 
of  the  decree  of  abject 
y  to  which  the  human 
;daced  for  ages,  every 
n  ia  sufficiently  aware; 
bat  the  preservation  of 
of  all  other  objects  of 
,  the  most  delicate  and 
alt.  It  appears  to  us, 
bo  did  not  choose  their 

but  only  those  who 
esentatives,  would  very 

indifferent  to  their 
ther.  To  deprive  them 
)f  nominating  their  own 
Id  be  still  wurse.  The 
c  people  to  vote  is  kept 
iccusiunal  expulsion  of 

0  has  rendered  himself 
or  the  adoption  of  one 
ow  to  render  himself 
tiem.  They  are  proud 
cd  personally  by  a  man 
wealth.  The  uproar, 
;  confusion  and  the 
Dpular  election  in  £ng- 

use :  they  give  a  stamp 
dberty.  Constitution^  and 
ifnse  sentiments  which 
•lent  passions  and  gross 
se  cvuld  infuse ;  and 
levcr  exist,  perhaps,  if 
jtncnts  were  to  sneak, 
ito  a  notary's  office  to 
otes  for  a  reprcsenta- 
)  form  the  firbt  link  in 

1  of  causes  und  effects 
oroponnd  kind  of  elec- 
1  choosing  a  member  of 

igs  (wys  31.  Neckar)  Ian- 
t  deadly  to  a  republican 
when  such  a  political  as- 
tted  neither  liy  a  kiud  of 
on  for  its  beauty,  nor  by 
ixia|K8  of  relloction  to  the 
tier  and  liberty,  the  public 
and  with  it  the  republic. 
wy  of  despotism  is  prc- 
MBiiUcated  machine,  from 
torn  of  life  mod  orsaoisa- 
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Sickness,  absence,  and  nonage  would 
(even  under  the  supposition  of  universal 
suffrage)  reduce  the  voters  of  any 
country  to  one  fourth  of  its  population. 
A  qualification  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  payment  of  twelve  livres,  in 
direct  contribution,  would  reduce  that 
fourth  one  half,  and  leave  the  number 
of  voters  in  France  three  millions  and 
a  half,  which,  divided  by  600,  gives 
between  five  and  six  thousand  con- 
stituents for  each  representative ;  a 
number  not  amounting  to  a  third  part 
of  the  voters  for  many  counties  in 
England,  and  which  certainly  is  not  so 
unwieldly  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  com  plex  mechanism 
of  double  elections.  Besides,  too,  if  it 
could  be  believed  that  the  peril  were 
considerable  of  gathering  men  together 
in  such  masses,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  tliin  their  numbers,  by  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  qualification, 
than  to  obviate  the  apprehended  bad 
efifects,  by  complicating  the  system  of 
election. 

M.  Neckar  (much  as  he  has  seen 
and  observed)  is  clearly  deficient  in 
that  kind  of  experience  which  is 
gained  by  living  under  free  govern- 
ments: he  mistakes  the  riots  of  a  free, 
for  the  insurrections  of  an  enslaved, 
people;  and  appears  to  be  impressed 
with  the  most  tremendous  notions  of 
an  English  election.  The  difference 
is,  that  the  tranquillity  of  an  arbitrary 
government  is  rarely  disturbed  but 
from  the  most  serious  provocations, 
not  to  be  expiated  by  any  ordinary 
vengeance.  The  excesses  of  a  free 
people  are  less  important,  because  their 
resentments  are  less  serious  ;  and  they 
can  commit  a  great  deal  of  apparent 
disorder  with  very  little  real  mis- 
chief. An  English  mob,  which,  to  a 
foreigner,  might  convey  the  belief  of 
an  impending  massacre,  is  often  con- 
tented by  the  demolition  of  a  few 
windows. 

The  idea  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  constituents  rather  by  extending  the 
period  of  nonage  to  twenty-five  years 
than  by  increasing  the  value  of  the 
qualification,  appears  to  us  to  be  new 
and  iuffemoas.  No  person  C0DBld«TB 
C  2 
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himself  as  so  completely  deprived  of 
a  share  in  the  government,  who  is  to 
enjoy  it  when  he  becomes  older,  as  he 
would  do,  were  that  privilege  deferred 
till  he  became  richer;  — time  comes  to 
all,  wealth  to  few. 

This  assembly  of  representatives,  as 
M.  Neckar  has  constituted  it,  appears 
to  us  to  be  in  extreme  danger  of 
turning  out  to  bo  a  mere  collection  of 
country  gentlemen.  Every  thing  is 
determined  by  territorial  extent  and 
))opalution  ;  and  as  the  voters  in  towns 
must,  in  any  single  division,  be  almost 
always  inferior  to  the  country  voters, 
the  candidates  will  be  returned  in 
virtue  of  large  landed  property ;  and 
that  infinite  aidvantage  which  is  derived 
to  a  popular  assembly  from  the  variety 
of  chnractcrs  of  which  it  is  composed, 
would  bo  entirely  lost  under  the  system 
of  M.  Neckar.  The  sea^ports,  the 
universities,  the  great  commercial  towns, 
should  all  have  their  separate  organs 
in  the  parliament  of  a  great  country. 
There  should  be  some  means  of  bringing 
in  active,  able,  young  men,  who  would 
submit  to  the  labour  of  business,  from 
the  stimulus  of  honour  and  wealth. 
Others  should  be  there  expressly  to 
speak  the  sentiments  and  defend  the 
interests  *  of  the  executive.  Every 
popular  assembly  must  be  grossly  im- 
perfect that  is  not  composed  of  such 
heterogeneous  materials  as  these.  Our 
own  parliament  may,  pcrhapss  contain 
within  itself  too  many  of  that  species  of 
representatives  who  could  never  have 
arrived  at  the  dignity  under  a  pure 
and  perfect  system  of  election;  but, 
for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  go- 
vernment, amidst  a  great  majority 
fairly  elected  by  the  people,  we  should 
always  wish  to  see  a  certain  nmnber  of 
the  legislative  body  representing  in- 
terests very  distinct  from  those  of  the 
people. 

The  legislative  part  of  his  constitution 
M.  Neckar  manages  in  the  following 
manner.  There  are  two  councils,  the 
great  and  the  little.  The  great  council 
is  composed  of  five  members  from  each 
department,  elected  in  the  manner  we 
have  just  described,  and  amounting  to 
the  number  of  six  hundred.  The  as- 
sembly is  re-elected  every  five  years. 


No  qnaliflcation*  of  property  is  i 
saiy  to  its  members,  who  receive  eicb 
a  salary  of  18,000  livres.  No  one  ii 
eligible  to  the  assembly  before  the  ig» 
of  twenty-five  years.  The  little  natiosil 
council  consists  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, or  from  that  nomber  to  one  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty;  one  for  esA 
department  It  is  re-elected  eveiTtei 
years;  ito  members  must  be  thiny 
years  of  age,  and  they  receive  the  ssM 
salary  as  the  members  of  the  gnit 
council.  For  the  election  of  the  littto 
council,  each  of  tlie  five  Chambers  of 
Indication,  in  every  department,  ginf 
in  the  name  of  one  candidate;  and. 
from  the  five  so  named,  the  samevottfl 
who  choose  the  great  council  select  one 

The  municipal  officers  enjoy,  in  tfaii 
election,  the  same  right  of  rtcoimeMdui^ 
one  of  the  candidates  to  the  people  ;  i 
privilege  which  tliey  would  certainl] 
exercise  indirectly,  without  a  law 
wherever  they  coidd  exercise  it  witl 
any  effect,  and  the  influence  of  whid 
the  sanction  of  the  law  would  at  al 
times  rather  diminish  than  increase. 

The  grand  national  council  com< 
mences  all  deliberations  which  concen 
public  order  and  the  interest  of  thi 
state,  with  the  exception  of  those  onlj 
whicli  belong  to  finance.  Nevertheless 
the  executive  and  the  little  council  hav< 
it  in  their  power  to  propose  any  lav 
for  the  consideration  of  the  gran< 
council.  When  a  law  lias  passed  th« 
two  councils,  and  received  the  sanctioi 
of  the  executive  senate  it  become: 
binding  upon  the  people.  If  th« 
executive  senate  disapprove  of  anj 
law  presented  to  them  for  thei: 
adoption,  they  are  to  send  it  back  t< 
the  two  councils  for  their  reconsidera 
tion ;  but  if  it  pass  these  two  b(»die 
again,  with  the  approbation  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  of  each  assembly 
the  executive  has  no  longer  the  powe 
of  withholding  its  assent.  All  mea 
sures  of  finance  are  to  initiate  witl 
government. 

We  believe  M.  Neckar  to  be  right  ii 
his  idea  of  not  exacting  any  qualifica 
tion  of  property  in  his  legislative  a» 

*  Nothin^F  can  be  more  absurd  than  oui 
qualification  for  parlbunent :  it  is  uothini 
but  a  foolish  and  expensive  lie  on  parchment 
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•emblles.  When  men  «re  left  to  choose 
their  own  goTernon,  they  are  guided 
ID  their  choice  bj  lome  one  of  thoie 
iDociTes  which  has  always  commaDded 
their  homage  and  admiration  :  if  they 
io  not  chooee  wealth,  they  choose  birth 
or  talents,  or  military  fiune ;  and  of 
aQ  these  species  of  pre-eminence,  a 
krge  popular  assembly  should  be 
eoastitnted.  In  England,  the  laws 
leqwring  that  memb^  of  parliament 
should  be  possessed  of  certain  property 
ere  (except  in  the  instance  of  mem- 
hen  for  counties)  practkalfy  repealed. 
In  the  salaries  of  the  members  of 
Ihe  two  councils,  with  the  exception  of 
the  expense,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  great 
hsJance  of  good  or  harm.  To  some 
■en  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  be- 
eone  senators ;  to  others,  induced  by 
BOfe  honourable  motives,  it  would  af- 
ford the  means  of  supporting  that  si- 
tustioo  without  disgrace.  Twenty-five 
yean  of  age  is  certainly  too  late  a  period 
fortbemembenofthe  great  council.  Of 
what  astonishing  displays  of  eloquence 
sad  talent  sho^d  we  have  been  de- 
prived in  this  country  under  the  adop- 
tioa  of  a  similar  rule  I 

The  institution  of  two  assemblies 
coostitntes  a  check  upon  the  passion 
sad  psecipitation  by  which  the  resolu- 
tioBS  of  any  single  popular  assembly 
Bay  occasionally  be  governed.  The 
chnoes  that  one  will  correct  the  other 
do  Boc  depend  solely  upon  their  divi- 
doslity,  but  upon  the  different  ingre- 
dients of  which  they  are  composed, 
aad  that  difference  of  system  and 
spiric  which  results  from  a  difference 
of  conformation.  Perhaps  M.  Neckar 
his  BoC  saiBciently  attended  to  this  con- 
sidention.  The  difference  between  his 
tvoassemUies  is  not  very  material;  and 
the  same  popular  fury  which  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  one  would  not  be 
very  sure  of  meeting  with  an  adequate 
eoriective  in  the  dignified  coolness  and 
vholeaofBe  gravity  of  the  other. 

All  power  which  is  tacitly  allowed 
to  devolve  upon  the  executive  part  of 
sgoreinment,  from  the  experience  that 
k  is  most  conveniently  placed  there, 
ii  both  safer,  and  less  likely  to  be  com- 
ptaiccdoC  than  that  which  is  conferred 
>poB  it  by  law.     If  M.  Ifechw  bad  I 


placed  some  agents  of  the  executive  in 
the  great  council,  all  measures  of 
finance  would,  in  fact,  have  originated 
in  them,  without  any  exclusive  right 
to  such  initiation  ;  but  the  right  of  ini- 
tiation, from  M.  Neckar*s  contrivance, 
is  likely  to  excite  that  discontent  in 
the  people,  which  alone  can  render  it 
dangerous  and  objectionable. 

In  this  plan  of  a  republic,  everything 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  purity  and 
the  moderation  of  its  governors.  The 
executive  haa  no  connection  with  the 
great  council ;  the  memben  of  the 
great  council  have  no  motive  of  hope, 
or  interest,  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the 
executive.  The  assembly,  which  is  to 
give  example  to  the  nation,  and  enjoy 
its  confidence,  is  composed  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  whose  passions  have  no  other 
control  than  that  pureloveof  the  public, 
which  it  is  hoptd  they  may  possess,  and 
that  cool  investigation  of  interests, 
which  it  is  hoptd  they  may  pursue. 

Of  the  effects  of  such  a  constitution, 
everything  must  be  conjectured;  for 
experience  enables  us  to  make  no  as- 
sertion respecting  it.  There  is  only 
one  government  in  the  modem  world, 
which  from  the  effects  it  has  produced, 
and  the  time  it  has  endured,  can  with 
justice  be  called  good  and  free.  Its 
constitution,  in  books,  contains  the 
description  of  a  legislative  assembly, 
similar  to  that  of  M.  Neckar  s.  Hap- 
pily, perhaps,  for  the  people,  the  share 
they  have  rtally  enjoyed  in  its  election, 
is  much  less  ample  than  that  allotted 
to  them  in  this  republic  of  the  closet. 
How  long  a  really  popular  assembly 
would  tolerate  any  rival  and  co-existin;^ 
power  in  the  state  —  for  what  period 
the  feeble  executive,  and  the  untitled, 
unblazoned  peers  of  a  republic,  could 
stand  against  it  —  whether  any  insti- 
tutions compatible  with  the  essence 
and  meaning  of  a  republic,  could  pre- 
vent it  from  absorbing  all  the  dignity, 
the  popularity,  and  the  power  of  the 
state,  —  are  questions  that  we  leave 
for  the  resolution  of  wiser  heads :  with 
the  sincerest  joy,  that  we  have  only  a 
theoretical  interest  in  stating  them.* 

The  executive  senate  is  to  consist  of 

*  That  interest  \9  st  present  not  quite  flO 
theoretical  as  i%  wbb, 
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seven  ;  and  tlie  nVlit  cA'  presenting  the 
ciiniUdates,  and  select in^^ /ro/it  the  can- 
didates alteniately  froui  one  assembly 
to  the  other,  i.e.  on  a  yacancy,  the 
great  council  present  three  candidates 
to  the  little  council,  who  select  one 
from  that  number ;  and  on  the  next 
vacancy,  by  the  inversion  of  this  process, 
the  little  council  present,  and  the  great 
council  select ;  and  so  alternately.  The 
members  of  the  executive  must  be 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  Their  mea- 
sures are  determined  by  a  majority. 
The  president,  called  the  Consul,  has  a 
casting  vote;  his  salary  is  fixed  at 
300,000  livres ;  that  of  all  the  other 
senators  at  60,000  livres.  The  office  of 
consul  is  annual.  Every  senator  en- 
joys it  in  his  turn.  Every  year  one 
senator  goes  out,  unless  re-elected ; 
which  he  may  be  once,  and  even  twice, 
if  he  unite  three  fourths  of  the  votes  of 
each  council  in  his  favour.  The  exe- 
cutive shall  name  to  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices,  except  to  those  of  mayors 
and  municipalities.  Political  negotia- 
tions,  and  connections  with  foreign 
coantries,  fall  under  the  direction  of 
the  executive.  Declarations  of  war  or 
peace,  when  presented  by  the  executive 
to  the  legislative  body,  arc  to  be  adopted, 
the  first  by  a  majority  of  three  fifths, 
the  last  by  a  simple  majority.  The 
parade,  honours,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
executive,  devolve  upon  the  consul 
alone.  The  members  of  the  senate, 
upon  going  out  of  office,  become  mem- 
bers of  the  little  council,  to  the  number 
of  seven.  Ui>on  the  vacation  of  an 
eighth  senator,  the  oldest  ex-senator 
in  the  little  council  resigns  his  seat 
to  make  room  for  him.  All  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  consul  alone, 
who  has  a  right  to  stop  the  proceedings 
of  a  majority  of  the  executive  senate, 
by  declaring  them  unconstitutional ; 
and  if  the  majority  persevere,  in  spite 
of  this  declaration,  the  dispute  is  re- 
ferred to  and  decided  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  little  couucil. 

M.  Neckar  takes  along  with  him  the 
same  mistake  through  the  whole  of  his 
constitution,  by  conferring  the  choice 
of  candidates  on  one  body,  and  the 
election  of  the  member  on  another :  so 
that  though  the  alternation  would  take 


place  between  the  two  councils,  it  wool^ 
turn  out  to  be  in  an  order  directly  op" 
posite  to  that  which  was  intended. 

We  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  rea- 
sons M.  Neckar  has  alleged  for  tlie 
preference  given  to  an  executive  con- 
stituted of  many  individuals,  ratbertbai 
of  one.     The  prisee  of  supreme  power 
is  too  tempting  to  admit  of  £ur  play 
in  the  game  of  ambition ;  and  h  is 
wise  to  lessen  its  value  by  dividing  it: 
at  least  it  is  wise  to  do  so  under  a  fns 
of  government  that  cannot  admit  the 
better  expedient  of  rendering  the  exe- 
cutive hereditary ;  an  expedient  (groM 
and  absurd  as  it  seems  to  be)  the  best 
calculated,  perhaps,  to  obviate  tha  ef- 
fects of  ambition  upon  the  stability  of 
governments,  by  narrowing  the  field 
on  which  it  acts,  and  the  object  for 
which  it   contends.    The  Americam 
have  determined  otherwise,  and  adopted 
an  elective  presidency:    but  there  are 
innumerable     circnmstanccs,    as     IL 
Neckar  very  justly  observes,   which 
render  the  example  of  America  inap- 
plicable to  other  governments.    Ame- 
rica is  a  federative  republic,  and  the 
extensive  jurisdiction  of  the  individual 
States  exonerates  the  President  from 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  cares  of  do- 
mestic government,  that  he  may  almost 
1)0  considered  as  a  mere  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.    America  presents  such 
an   immediate,  and  such  a  seducing 
species  of  provision  to  all  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  it  has  no  idle  discontented 
populace  ;  its  population  amounts  only 
to  six  millions,  and  it  is  not  condensed 
in  such  masses  as  the  population  of 
ICurojie.     After  all,  an  experiment  of 
twenty  years  is  never  to  be  cited  in 
])olitics ;  nothing  can   be  built  upon 
such  a  slender   inference.      Even   if 
America  were  to  remain  stationary, 
she  might  find  that  she  had  presented 
too  fascintuing  and  irresistible  an  ob- 
ject to  human   ambition :  of  course, 
that  peril  is  increased  by  every  aug- 
mentation of  a  people,  who  are  hasten- 
ing on,  with  rapid  and  irresistible  pace, 
to  the  highest  eminences  of  human 
prandcur.      Some  contest  for  power 
there  nmst  be  in  everj'  free  state  :   but 
the  contest  for  vicarial  and  deputed 
power,  as  it  implies  the  presence  of  a 
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z  ..'mjor  3n<l  a  master,  is  more  pru-  j 
'.:  l.i.iu  the  sinijjjile  tur  lliat  which 
:.«  -ri.'ujal  urid  supreme. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
fwfjonsibility  of  the  executive  with  its 
di^iiitjr,  M.  Neckar  foresees ;  and 
y.ut%  bat  does  not  remedy.  An  ir- 
-I  itsponsible  czecntive,  the  jealousy  of 
i  rcpnblic  would  never  tolerate ;  and 
iis  tmenability  to  punishment,  by  de- 
f  prading  it  in  the  eyet  of  the  people, 
dimiRiaiics  it^  power. 

All  the  leading  features  of  civil  liberty 
ve  copied  from  the  constitution  of  this 
coQQtiy,  with  hardly  any  variation. 
i        Having  thus  finished  his  project  of 
I     I  Aipoblic,  M.  Ncckar  proposes  the 
I     gorenunent  of  this  country  as  the  best 
I      iD'jdci  of  a  temperate  and  hereditary 
Duinarchy ;  pointing  out  such  altera^ 
,      ti  )&s  in  it  as  the  genius  of  the  French 
pa>ple,  the  particular  circumstances  in 
;       Thich  they  are  placed,  or  the  abuses 
I       which  have  crept  into  our  policy,  muy 
r.-«iuire.     fVom  one  or  the  other  of 
,       lb' 86   motives    he    re-establishes    the 
clique  law  *  ;  forms  his  elections  after 
tbe  same  manner  as  that  previously 
di>»cribed  in  his  scheme  of  a  republic  ; 
and   excludes   tlie   clergy    from    the 
House  of  Peers.     This  latter  assembly 
3L  Xeckar  composes  of  250  hereditary 
pec'ii,  chosen  from  the  best  families  in 
France,  and  of  50  assistant  peers  en- 
jiying  that  dignity  for  life  only,  and  no- 
minated by  the  Crown.  The  number  of 
hereditary  peers  is  limited  as  above; 
the  peerage  goes  only  in  the  male  line ; 
and  upon  each  peer  is  perpetually  en- 
t:uled  landed  property  to  tlie  amount 
of  30,000  livrcs.     This  partial  creation 
of  peers  for  life  only,  appears  to  remedy 
a  very  material  defect  in  the  English 
constitution.    An  hereditary  legislative 
aristocracy  not  only  adds  to  the  dignity 
of  the  throne,  and  establishes  that  gra- 
dation of  ranks  which  is  perhaps  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  security,  but  it 
tran^acu  a  considerable  share  of  tbe 
business  of  the  nation,  as  well  in  the 
framing  of  laivs  as  in  the  discharge  of 
its  juridical  functions^     But  men  of 

*  A  most  sensible  and  valuable  law.  ban- 
ish ina  fcallantry  andchivalry  from  Cabinets, 
.-  A  prwentiDff  tbe  amiable  aatios  of  grave 
itatemvn. 


rank  and  wealth,  t]iou;:h  tliey  i.N  in- 
terested by  a  s})lendid  debati-,  will  not 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  business, 
much  less  can  they  be  supposed  con- 
versant in  all  the  niceties  of  law  ques- 
tions. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  add 
to  their  number  a  certain  portion  of 
norz  homines^  men  of  established  cha- 
racter for  talents,  and  upon  whom  the 
previous  tenor  of  their  lives  has  neces- 
sarily impressed  the  habits  of  business. 
The  evil  of  this  is  that  the  title  descends 
to  their  posterity,  without  the  talents 
and  the  utility  that  procured  it ;  and 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage  is  impaired 
by  the  increase  of  its  numbers :  not 
only  so,  but  as  the  peerage  is  the  re- 
ward of  military,  as  well  as  the  earnest 
of  civil  services,  and  &b  the  annuity 
commonly  granted  with  it  is  only  for 
one  or  two  lives,  wc  arc  in  some  danger 
of  seeing  a  race  of  nobles  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Crown  for  their  sup- 
port, and  sacrificing  their  pulitieul 
freedom  to  their  necessities.  These 
evils  are  efTectually,  as  it  should  seem, 
obviated  by  the  creation  of  a  certain  • 
number  of  peers  for  life  only  ;  and  the 
increase  of  power  which  it  seems  to 
give  to  the  Crown  is  very  fairly  coun- 
teracted by  the  exclusion  of  the  episco- 
pacy, and  the  limitation  of  the  hereditary 
peerage.  As  the  weight  of  business  in 
the  Upper  House  would  princii)al]y 
devolve  upon  the  created  peers,  and  as 
they  would  hardly  arrive  at  that  dignity 
without  having  previously  acquired 
great  civil  or  military  reputation,  the 
consideration  they  would  enjoy  would 
be  little  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  other 
part  of  the  aristocracy.  When  the 
noblesse  of  nature  arc  fairly  opposed  to 
the  noltlesse  created  by  ])olitical  institu- 
tions, there  is  little  fear  that  the  former 
should  suffer  by  the  comparison. 

If  the  clergy  are  suffered  to  sit  in  the 
Lower  House,  the  exclusion  of  the 
episcopacy  from  the  Upper  House  is  of 
less  importance :  but  in  some  part  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  the  interests  of 

•  The  most  useless  and  offipnsivo  tumour 
in  the  body  politic,  is  the  titled  son  of  a 
great  nan  whose  merit  has  placed  Iiim  in 
the  peera«».  The  name,  fkce.  and  ))crhapii 
the  pension  remain.  The  daemon  ik  gone: 
or  there  is  a  slight  flavour  from  the  cask^. 
but  it  is  empty.  j^^ 

C  4  "^ 
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,  .,.,»  r,  I-  in»  iiKTi-,  :iMil  caiiiiD' 
he  r.'<nn\',|.  Thi.u.jli  \vi'  t-iitinly  aure 
witli  M.  Ntckar,  tli.it  an  h«  rclitarv 
ari>t('(ia«'y  is  a  inir.\s(in/  part  of  tfiii- 
jiL-rato  uiunarchy,  and  llmt  the  lattt  r 
iuuj«t  exi.st  iij»on  the  l)ase  of  the  fonnrr, 
or  not  at  all  —  wo  are  by  no  means 
converts  to  the  very  decided  opinion 
he  has  expressed  of  the  impossibility  v{ 
restoring  tliem  both  to  France. 

We  are  sarprisetl  that  M.  Neekar 
should  attempt  to  build  any  btrong  ar- 
gument ui)on  the  durability  of  opinions 
in  nations  that  are  about  to  undergo, 
or  that  have  recently  undergone,  great 
political  changes.     What  opinion  was 
there  in  favour  of  a  republic  in  1780  ? 
Or    against  it  in    1794?     Or,    what 
opinion  is  there  now  in  favour  of  it,  in 
1802  ?    Is  not  the  tide  of  opinions,  at 
this  moment,  in  France,  setting  back 
with  a  strength  equal  to  its  flow  ?  and 
is  thero  not  reason  to  presume,  that, 
for  some  time  to  come,  their  ancient 
Institutions   may  be  adored  with  as 
nuch  fury  as  they  were  destroyed  ?    If 
ipinion  can  revive  in  favour  of  kings 
and  M.  Neekar  allows  it  may),  why 
ot  in  favour  of  nobles?    It' is  true 
eir  property  is  in  the  hands  of  other 
Tsons;  and  the  whole  of  that  species 
proprietors  will  exert  themselves  to 
\  utmost  to  prevent  a  rcstorarir^i™ 
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fethire  of  a  repnUic  ;  in  consequence, 
(hat  government  is  clogged  with  a 
maltiplicitj  of  safegnards  and  restric- 
tioctfi,  wbidi  render  it  unfit  for  investi- 
gating  complicated  details,  and  manag- 
ing extensiTe  relations  with  Tigonr, 
CQnastcDCj,  and  despatch.  A  republic, 
tecfiife,  is  better  fitted  for  a  little  stage 
ibo  a  lajge  one. 

A  lore  of  eqoalitj  is  another  Terj 
inog  principle  in  a  republic ;  there- 
in it  does  not   tolerate    hereditarj 

koov  or  wealth;  and  all  the  effect 

produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 

Vf  this  fsctitioos  power,  is  lost,  and 

it  gorenunent    weakened :    but    in 

pDportion  as  the  goTemment  is  less 

lUe  to  command^  the  people  should  be 

■OR  wilUng  to  obc J ;  therefore,  a  re- 

^bbe  it  better  tnited  to  a  moral  than 

a  ounoral  people. 

A  people  who  hare  reeemtfy  experi- 

tMed  great  erila  from  the  priyileged 

orden  and  from  monarchs,  love  repub- 

ieui  fonns  so  much,  that  the  warmth 

tf  their  inclination  supplies,  in  some 

^e*ree,  the  defect  of  their  inititutions. 

mtiiauly,  therefore,  upon  the  de- 

diction  of  despotism,  a  republic  may 

W  preferable  to  a  limited  monarchy. 
And  jet,  though  narrowness  of  ter- 

Rory.  pnritj  of  morals,  and  recent 

oeajie  from  despotism,  appear  to  be 

ike  circumstances  which  roost  strongly 

fteoanuend  a  republic,  M.  Keckar  pro- 

potes  it  to  the  most  numerous  and  the 

ttOK  proffigAte  people  in  Europe,  who 

<R  disgusted  with  the  very  name  of 

iibmy.  from  the  incredible  evils  they 

^  intfiered  in  pursuit  of  it. 
Whatever  be  the  species  of  ft^e  go- 

frniment  adopted  by  France,  she  can 

liopc  none  without  the  greatest  peril. 

Tbe  ouserable  dilemma  in  which  men 

Itrifi^  nnder  bad  governments  are  placed, 

Kdiat^vithont  a  radical  revolution,  they 

our  nerer  be  able  to  gain  liberty  at  ail, 

lad,  viih  it,  the  attainment  of  liberty 

tppean  to  be  attended  with  almost 

ttoperable  difficulties.     To  call  upon 

a  nation,  on  a  sudden,  totally  destitute 

ii  foch  knowledge  and  experience,  to 

periunn  all  the  manifold  functions  of  a 

ktt  constitution,  is  to  entrust  valuable, 

de&cate,  and  abstruse  mechanism,  to 

the  rudest  skill  and  the  grossest  hgDor-j 


as 

ance  Public  acts  may  confer  liberty ; 
but  experience  only  can  teach  a  people 
to  use  it;  and,  till  they  have  gained  that 
experience,  they  are  liable  to  tumult, 
to  jealousy,  to  collision  of  powers,  and 
to  every  evil  to  which  men  are  ex- 
posed, who  are  desirous  of  preserving 
a  great  good,  without  knowing  how  to 
set  about  iL  In  an  old- established 
system  of  liberty,  like  our  own,  the  en- 
croachments which  one  department  of 
the  State  makes  on  any  other  are  slow, 
and  hardly  intentional ;  the  political 
feelings  and  the  constitutional  know- 
ledge, which  every  Englishman  pos* 
ses8e8,creates  a  public  voice,  which  tends 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole. 
Amid  the  crude  sentiments  and  new- 
bom  precedento  of  sudden  liberty,  the 
Crown  might  destroy  the  Commons,  or 
the  Commons  the  Crown,  alifiost  before 
the  people  had  formed  any  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  then:  contention.  A  nation 
grown  free  in  a  single  day  is  a  child 
bom  with  the  limbs  and  the  vigour  of 
a  man,  who  would  take  a  drawn  sword 
for  his  rattle,  and  set  the  house  in  a 
blaze,  that  he  might  chuckle  over  the 
splendour. 

Why  can  factious  eloquence  pro- 
duce such  limited  effects  in  this 
country  ?  Partly  because  we  are  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate it.  We  are  acquainted  with 
popular  assemblies  ;  and  the  language 
of  our  Parliament  produces  the  effect 
it  ought  upon  public  opinion,  because 
long  experience  enables  us  to  conjec- 
ture the  real  motives  by  which  men  are 
actuated ;  to  separate  the  vehemence 
of  party  spirit  from  the  language  of 
principle  and  truth  ;  and  to  discover 
whom  we  can  trust,  and  whom  we 
cannot  The  want  of  all  this,  and  of 
much  more  than  this,  must  retard,  for 
a  very  long  period,  the  practical  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty  in  France,  and  present 
very  serious  obstacles  to  her  prosperity ; 
obstacles  little  dreamed  of  by  men  who 
seem  to  measure  the  happiness  and 
future  grandeur  of  France  by  degrees 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  who 
believe  she  might  acquire  liberty  with 
as  much  facility  as  she  could  acquire 
Switzerland  or  Naples. 

M,  Necknr'a  observations   on  tho 
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finances  of  France,  and  on  finauce  in 
j;encral,  arc  usel'ul.  cntertaiuing,  and 
not  above  the  capacity  of  every  reader. 
Praucc,  he  says,  at  tlie  beginning  of 
1781,  had  408  millions  of  revenue ; 
and,  at  present,  540  millions.  The 
State  paid,  in  1781,  al)ont  215  millions 
in  pensions,  the  interest  of  perpetual 
debts,  and  debts  for  life.  It  pays,  at 
present,  80  millions  in  interests  and 
pensions,  and  owes  about  12  millions 
for  anticipations  on  the  public  revenue. 
A  considerable  share  of  the  increase  of 
the  revenue  is  raised  upon  the  con- 
quered countries ;  and  the  people  are 
liberated  from  tithes,  corvees,  and  the 
tax  on  salt.  This  certainly  is  a  mag- 
niticcnt  picture  of  finance.  The  best 
informed  people  at  Paris,  who  would 
be  very  glad  to  consider  it  as  a  copy 
from  life,^are  not  contend  that  it  is 
sa  At  least,  we  sincerely  ask  pardon 
of  hL  Neckar,  if  our  information  as  to 
this  point  be  not  correct;  but  we 
believe  he  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  misled  by  the  public  financial 
reports. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  causes 
which  keep  the  interest  of  money  so 
high  in  France,  M.  Neckar  states 
one  which  we  shall  present  to  our 
readers :  — 

*'  There  is  one  means  for  the  establish- 
ment of  credit  (he  rays)  equally  important 
with  the  others  which  I  have  8tate<l — a 
sentiment  of  respect  for  morals,  suflicicntly 
diffused  to  overawe  the  government  and 
intimidate  it  fh)m  treating  with  bad  fSnith 
any  solemn  eiv^agements  contracted  in  the 
name  of  the  state.  Jt  is  thia  respect  for 
moraU  which  seems  at  present  to  have  dis- 
appeared:  a  resixsct  which  the  Revolution 
1^  destroyed,  and  which  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  national 
fUth." 

The  terrorists  of  this  country  are  so 
extremely  alarmed  at  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  that  they  ascribe  to  him 
resources,  which  M.  Neckar  very  justly 
observes  to  be  incompatible — despotism 
and  credit.  Now,  clearly,  if  he  be  so 
omnipotent  in  France  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  there  is  an  end  of  oil  credit ; 
for  nobody  will  trust  him  whom  nobody 
can  compel  to  pay ;  and  if  he  estab- 
lishes a  credit,  he' loses  all  that  tem- 
porary vigour  which  is  derived  from  a 


rcvolntionary  government  Either  the 
despotism  or  the  credit  of  France  di- 
rected against  this  country  would  be 
highly  formidable ;  but,  both  together, 
can  never  be  directed  at  the  sametimei 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  M.  Ncckir 
very  justly  points  out  one  of  the  mo* 
capital  defects  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administrar 
tion ;  who  always  supposed  that  tte 
power  of  France  was  to  cease  with  her 
credit^  and  measured  the  period  of  htf 
existence  by  the  depreciation  of  lier 
assignats.    Whereas,  France  was  nevtf 
more  powerful  than  when  she  was  to* 
tally  unable  to  borrow  a  single  shilling 
in  the  whole  circumference  of  EoropOi 
and  when  her  assignats  were  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  stamped. 

Such  are  the  principal  contenu  of 
M.  Neckar*B  very  respectable  work. 
Whether,  in  the  course  of  that  work, 
his  political  notions  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  successful  study  of  the 
passions  of  mankind,  and  whether  his 
]>lan  for  the  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican government  in  France,  for  the 
ninth  or  tenth  time,  evinces  a  more 
sanguine,  or  a  more  sagacious  mind, 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  would 
rather  our  readers  should  decide  for 
themselves,  than  expose  ourselves  to 
any  imputation  of  arrogance  by  de- 
ciding for  them.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  pacific  and  impartial  dispo- 
sition which  characterises  the  Last 
Views  on  Politics  and  Finance^  the 
serene  benevolence  which  it  always 
displays,  and  the  pnrc  morals  which  it 
always  inculcates,  we  cannot  help  en- 
tertaining a  high  respect  for  its  vene- 
rable author,  and  feeling  a  fervent 
wish  that  the  last  views  of  every  pub- 
lic man  may  proceed  from  a  heart  as 
upright,  and  be  directed  to  objects  as 
good. 

AUSTRALIA.  (F^  Review,  1800.) 
Account  qf  the  English  Colonp  qf  Kew 
Situih   Wales.     By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Collins,  of  the  Royal  Marines.    VoL  IL 
4to.   Cadell  and  Davies,  London. 

To  introduce  an  European  population, 
and,  consequently,  the  arts  and  civili- 
sation of  Europe  into  such  an  un- 
trodden coimtry  as  New  Holland,  is  to 
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c?nf^r.a  lastinj:^  and  important  beiiciit 
cj-n  the  world.     If  man  be  destined 
tur  porpetual  activity,  and  if  the  proper 
objects  of  that  actirity  be  the  subjuga- 
tioQ  of  physical  difficulties,  and  of  his 
own  dangerous  passions,  how  absurd 
ire  tboK  systems  which  proscribe  the 
icqaisidons  of   science  and  the  re- 
Rraiots  of  law,  and  would  arrest  the 
proi^resi  of  man   in  the  rudest  and 
«ariiest  stages  of  his  existence!     In- 
M,  opinions  so  very  extravagant  in 
their  nature  must  be  attributed  rather 
to  the  wantonness  of  paradox  than  to 
•ober  reflection,  and  extended  inquiry. 
To  suppose  the  savage  state  perma- 
Bent,  we  must  suppose  the  numbers  of 
those  who  compose  it  to  be  stationary, 
and  the  rarious  passions  by  which  men 
hire  actually  emerged  from  it  to  be 
extinct ;  and  this  is  to  snpposc  man  a 
rery  different   being  from  what   be 
Raily  is.    To  prove  such  a  permanence 
beneficial    (if  it  were  possible),   we 
fflDst  have  recourse  to  matter  of  fact, 
ind  judge  of  the  rude  state  of  society, 
not  from  the  praises  of  tranquil  literati, 
hot  from  the  narratives  of  those  who 
have  seen  it  through  a  nearer  and 
better  medium  than  that  of  imagination. 
There  b  an  argument,  however,  for  the 
continuation  of  evil,  drawn  firom  the 
iirnorance  of  good;   by  which  it  is 
contended,  that  to  teach  men  their  si- 
tuation can  be  better,  is  to  teach  them 
that  it  IB  bad,  and  to  destroy  that  hap- 
piness which  always  results  from  an 
iirnorance  that  any  greater  happiness 
is  within  our  reach.    All  pains  and 
pUasurea   are  clearly  by  comparison; 
but  the  most  deplorable  savage  enjoys 
a  sufficient  contrast  of  good,  to  know 
that  the  grosser  evils  from  which  civi- 
lisation rescues  him  cirt  evils.    A  New 
Hollander  seldom  passes  a  year  with- 
out soffering  from  famine;   the  small- 
pox falls  upon  him  like  a  plague ;  he 
dreads  those  calamities,  though  he  does 
not  know  how  to  avert  them;   but, 
doubtless,  would  find  his  happiness  in- 
creased, if  they  were  averted.    To  deny 
this,  is  to  suppose  that  men  are  recon- 
ciled to  evils,  because  they  are  inevit- 
able ;  and  yet  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
bodily  decay,  and  death,  stand  highest 
in  the  catalogne  of  human  calamities  i 


Where  civilisation  privcs  birth  to  new 
comparisons  unlav(;ural)le  to  .sava-rc 
life,  with  the  information  that  a  greater 
good  is  possible,  it  generally  connects 
the  means  of  attaining  it.  The  savage 
no  sooner  becomes  ashamed  of  his 
nakedness,  than  the  loom  is  ready  to 
clothe  him;  the  forge  prepares  for  him 
more  perfect  tools,  when  he  is  disgusted 
with  the  awkwardness  of  his  own :  his 
weakness  is  strengthened,  and  his  wants 
supplied,  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered ; 
and  the  use  of  the  discovery  is,  that  it 
enables  him  to  derive  from  comparison 
the  best  proofs  of  present  happiness. 
A  man  bom  blind  is  ignorant  of  the 
pleasures  of  which  he  is  deprived. 
After  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  his 
happiness  will  be  increased  from  two 
causes  ;  —  from  the  delight  he  ex- 
periences at  the  novel  accession  of 
power,  and  from  the  contrast  he  will 
always  be  enabled  to  make  between 
his  two  situations,  long  after  the  plea- 
sure of  novelty  has  ceased.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  humane  to  restore  him  to 
sight. 

But,  howerer  beneficial  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  mankind  the  civilisation 
of  barbarous  countries  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be,  in  this  particular  instance 
of  it,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
would  seem  to  have  been  very  little 
consulted.  With  fanciful  schemes  of 
universal  good  we  have  no  business  to 
meddle.  Why  we  are  to  erect  peni- 
tentiary-houses and  prisons  at  the 
distance  of  half  the  diameter  of  the 
globe,  and  to  incur  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  feeding  and  transporting  their 
inhabitants  to  and  at  such  a  distance, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discover.  It 
certainly  is  not  from  any  deficiency  of 
barren  islands  near  our  own  coast,  nor 
of  uncultivated  wastes  in  the  interior; 
and  if  we  were  sufficiently  fortunate  to 
be  wanting  in  such  species  of  acconuno- 
dation,  we  might  discover  in  Canada, 
or  the  West  Indies,  or  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  a  climate  nialignant  enough,  or 
a  soil  sufficiently  sterile,  to  revenue  all 
the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted 
on  society  by  pickpockets,  larcenists, 
and  petty  felons.  —  Upon  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  colony,  and  especially 
one  peopled  by  criminaU,  theiQ  i&  «k 


-^    iMHKft.s  will   ccrtiiiiily 

ur  l)(C()inc  more  diseicditaMo  tVoiiitlit,' 

iKtwIi'tl'je  that  it  may  ovi-iiiiially  lead 

)  the  pos^e^.'-ion  of  a  farm  of  a  thun- 

iml  aeres  on  the   river  Iliiwkesbury. 

ince  ilic  benevolent  Howard  attacked 

ur  prisons,  incarceration  has  become 

ot  only  healthy  but  elegant j   and  a 

ounty-jail   is  precisely  tlie   place   to 

'hich  any  pauper  ini<;ht  wish  to  retire, 

)  pratify  his  taste  for  ma^ificence,  as 

'ell  as  for  comfort      Upon  the  same 

rinciple  there  is  some  risk  that  trans- 

ortation  will  be  considered  as  one  of 

16  surest  roads    to  honour  and  to 

wealth;  and  that  no  felon  will  hear  a 

crdict  of  **  not  guilty**  without  con- 

idering  himself  as  cut  ofTin  the  fairest 

Qreer  of  prosperity.     It  is  foolishly 

clievcd,  that  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay 

nites  our  moral  and  commercial  inte- 

}st8,  and  that  we  shall  receive  hcre- 

tcr  an  ample  equivalent,  in  bales  of 

)ods,  for  all  the  vices  we  export.    Un- 

tunately,  the  expense  we  have  in- 

rred  in  founding  the  colony,  will 

;  retard  tho  natural  progress  of  its 

%ncipation,  or  prevent  the  attacks  of 

?r  nations,  who  will  be  as  desirous 

>aping  the  fruit,  as  if  they  had  sown 

«ed.   It  is  a  colony,  besides,  begun 

*T   every  possible  disadvantage; 

too  distant  to  be  long  govempf^ 
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fresh  supplies  t» 
necessary  war ;  a. 
come  a  quarter  of 
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The  experiment 
interesting  in  a  n 
objectionable  in  a 
view.  It  is  an  o 
curiosity,  thus  to  1 
nation  subjected  t 
to  trace  it  by  such  1 
the  first  day  of  it 
gather  that  knowli 
of  human  affairs, 
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accessible  to  the  C' 
of  enlightened  »»-'- 
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New  drcQiiiBtances  will  throw  ne  a 
ligfat  upon  the  effects  of  oar  religious, 
political,  aod  economical  institatioDii, 
if  we  canae  them  to  be  adopted  oa 
Bodeb  ia  oar  rising  empire ;  and  if 
ndo  not,  we  shall  estimate  the  effects 
of  thdr  presence,  bj  obserring  tho>^^ 
vtoch  are  produced  by  their  non-ex- 
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Hie  history  of  the  colony  is  at  present, 
bovcYer,  In  its  least  interesting  state, 
01  aeeoont  of  the  great  preponderance 
of  depraved  inhabitants,  whose  crimes 
nd  irregnlaritiea  gire  a  monotony  ro 
the  namtzTe,  which  it  cannot  lose,  till 
tbe  respectable  pan  of  the  conmmnitj 
eooe  to  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  tb'^ 

These  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Collina 
Rmae  the  history  of  the  colony  froin 
the  period  at  whidi  he  concluded  it  in 
iiii  former  rolame,  September,  1796, 
aod  continue  it  down  to  Aagast,  180K 
Tbey  are  written  in  the  style  of  a 
jounal,  which,  thoagh  not  the  most 
igreeable  mode  of  conveying  informa- 
tiofi,  is  certainly  the  most  authentic . 
ad  contriTea  to  banish  the  sospicion 
(tnd  most  probably  the  reality)  of  th 
iaterference  of  a  bookmaker — a  specie- 
of  gentlemen  who  are  now  almost  bi  - 
coine  necessary  to  deliver  naval  ani 
nilitary  authors  in  their  literary  laboms, 
tfaoifh  they  do  not  always  atone,  by 
orthography  and  grammar,  for  tbo 
■cri&e  of  truth  and  simplicity.  Mr. 
CoUhis's  book  is  written  with  great 
pbinaesB  and  candour :  he  appears  to 
be  a  man  always  meaning  well ;  of 
good,  plain,  common  sense;  and  com^ 
posed  of  those  well- wearing  materials, 
vbich  adapt  a  person  for  sitaations 
vbcre  genius  and  refinement  would 
oaly  prove  a  sooice  of  misery  and  of 


the  creed  of  a  barbaroos  people.  In 
politics,  they  appear  to  have  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  family-government. 
Hats  they  have  none;  and,  in  all  their 
economical  inventions,  there  is  a  rude- 
ness and  deficiency  of  ingenuity,  un- 
pleasant, when  contrasted  with  the  in- 
stances of  dexterity  with  which  the 
descriptions  and  importations  of  our 
navigators  have  rendered  us  so  familiar. 
Their  numbers  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
small :  a  fact,  at  once,  indicative  either 
of  the  ferocity  of  manners  in  any 
people,  or,  more  probably,  of  the  ster- 
ility of  their  country ;  but  which,  in 
the  present  ius'tance,  proceeds  from 
both  these  causes. 


We  shaO  proceed  to  lay  before  onr 
leaders  an  analysis  of  the  most  impor- 
Hot  matter  contained  in  this  volume. 

The  natives  in  the  ricinity  of  Port 
Jackson  stand  extremely  low,  in  point 
of  civilisation,  when  compared  wiLh 
Bsoy  other  savages,  vrith  whom  the 
dinovcriet  oi  Captain  Cook  have  made 
v  scqoaittted.  Their  notions  of  rc< 
figioo  exceed  er&k  that  degree  of  ab- 
nrdity  which  we  are  led  to  expect  in  ^ 


"Gaining  every  day  (says  Mr. Collins) 
■ome  ftirther  knowledge  of  the  inhuman 
habits  and  customs  of  these  people,  their 
being  so  thinly  scattered  through  the 
country  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 
It  was  almost  daily  seen,  that  from  some 
trifling  cause  or  other,  they  were  con- 
tinually liring  in  a  state  of  warfare :  to  this 
must  be  added  their  brutal  treatment  of 
their  women,  who  are  themselves  equally 
destructive  to  the  measure  of  population, 
t^  the  horrid  and  cruel  custom  of  en- 
deavouring to  cause  a  miscarriage,  which 
'  their  female  acquaintance  effect  by  pressing 
the  body  in  such  a  way,  as  to  destroy  the 
Infiint  in  the  womb;  which  violence  not 
imfrequently  occasions  the  death  of  the 
unnatural  mother  also.  To  this  they  have 
recoiu'se  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  carrying 
the  infirnt  about  when  bom,  which,  when 
it  is  very  young,  or  at  the  breast,  is  the 
duty  of  the  woman.  The  operation  for  this 
destructive  purpose  is  termed  Mee-brS. 
The  burying  an  infiuit  (when  at  the  breast) 
with  the  mother,  if  she  should  die,  is  an- 
other shocking  cause  of  the  thinness  of  po- 
pulation among  them.  The  fact  that  such 
an  operation  as  the  Mce-bra  was  practised 
by  these  wretched  people,  was  communi- 
cated b7  one  of  the  natives  to  the  prin- 
cipal surgeon  of  the  settlement."—  (p.  124, 
125.) 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  same 
paucity  of  numbers  has  been  obsened 
in  every  part  of  New  Holland  which  has 
hitherto  been  explored  ;  and  yet  there 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  conjecture 
that  the  population  of  it  has  been  very 
recent;  nor  do  the  people  bear  any 
marks  of  descent  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  numerous  islands  by  which 
thiB  great  continent  is   sunounded. 
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T)]C  force  of  population  can  only  be 
resisted  by  some  great  physical  evils; 
and  many  of  the  causes  of  this  scarcity 
of  human  beings,  which  Mr.  Collins 
refers  to  the  ferocity  of  the  natives,  are 
ultimately  refcrrible  to  the  difficulty  of 
support.  We  have  always  considered 
this  phenomenon  as  a  symptom  ex- 
tremely unfavourable  to  the  future 
destinies  of  this  country.  It  is  easy 
to  launch  out  into  eulogiums  of  tho 
fertility  of  nature  in  particular  spots ; 
but  the  most  probable  reason  why  a 
country  that  has  been  long  inhabited, 
is  not  well  inhabited,  is,  that  it  is  not 
calculated  to  support  many  inhabitants 
without  great  labour.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  any  other  causes  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  impetuous  tendency 
of  man  to  obey  that  mandate  for  in- 
crease and  multiplication,  which  has 
certainly  been  better  observed  than  any 
other  declaration  of  the  Divine  will 
ever  revealed  to  us. 

There  appears  to  be  some  tendency 
to  civilisation,  and  some  tolerable 
notions  of  justice,  in  a  practice  y&ry 
similar  to  our  custom  of  daelling ;  for 
duelling,  though  barbarous  in  civilised, 
is  a  highly  civilised  institution  among 
barbarous  people  ;  and  when  compared 
to  assassination,  is  a  prodigious  victory 
gained  over  human  passions.  Whoever 
kills  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Botany  Bay,  is  compelled  to  appear  at 
an  appointed  day  before  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  sustain  the  attacks 
of  their  missile  weapons.  If  he  is  killed, 
he  is  deemed  to  have  met  with  a  de- 
served death ;  if  not,  he  is  considered 
to  have  expiated  the  crime  for  the 
commission  of  which  he  was  exposed 
to  the  danger.  There  is  in  this  institu- 
tion a  command  over  present  impulses, 
a  prevention  of  secrecy  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  revenge,  and  a  wholesome 
correction  of  that  passion,  by  the  effects 
of  public  observation,  which  evince 
such  a  superiority  to  the  mere  animal 
passions  of  ordinary  savages,  and  form 
such  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  history 
of  this  people,  that  it  maybe  considered 
as  altogether  an  anomalous  and  inex- 
plicable fact.  The  natives  differ  very 
much  in  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  the  arts  of  economy.    Those  to  the 


North  of  Port  Jackson  evince  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance in  the  structure  of  their  houses, 
which  ore  rendered  quite  imperviooi 
to  the  weather,  while  the  inhabitant!  at 
Port  Jackson  have  do  houses  at  ilL 
At  Port  Dalrymple,  in  Van  Diemen'i 
Land,  there  was  every  reason  to  belisTd 
the  natives  were  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  canoes ;  a  fact  extremely  tm* 
barrassing  to  those  who  indulge  tbea- 
selves  in  speculating  on  the  genealogy 
of  nations ;  because  it  reduces  thcoi  to 
the  necessity  of  supposing  that  ths 
progenitors  of  this  insular  people  swam 
over  from  the  main  land,  or  that  thcj 
were  aboriginal ;  a  species  of  dileimiia 
which  efiectually  biurs  all  conjecture 
upon  the  intermixture  of  nations.  It 
is  painful  to  learn,  that  the  natives 
have  begun  to  plimder  and  rob  in  so 
very  ahmning  a  manner,  that  it  has 
been  repeatedly  found  neoessaiy  to  fin 
upon  them ;  and  many  have,  in  conse« 
quence,  fallen  victims  to  their  rash- 
ness. 

The  soil  is  found  to  prodnoe  coal  in 
vast  abundance,  salt,  lime,  very  fine 
iron  ore,  timber  fit  for  all  pnrposei^ 
excellent  flax»  and  a  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  cordage. 
The  discovery  of  coal  (which,  by  the  by, 
we  do  not  believe  was  ever  before  dis- 
covered so  near  the  Line)  is  probably 
rather  a  disadvantage  than  an  advan- 
tage; because,  as  it  lies  extremely 
favourable  for  sea  carriage,  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  cheaper  fuel  than  wood, 
and  thus  operate  as  a  discouragement 
to  the  clearing  of  lands.  The  soil  upon 
the  sea-coast  has  not  been  found  to  be 
very  productive,  though  it  improves  in 
partial  spots  in  the  interior.  The  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  in  spite  of  the  prodi- 
gious heat  of  the  sununer  months,  at 
which  period  the  thermometer  has  been 
observed  to  stand  in  the  shade  at  107, 
and  the  leaves  of  garden  vegetables  to 
fall  into  dust,  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
sumed with  fire.  But  one  of  the  most 
insuperable  defects  in  New  Holland, 
considered  as  the  future  country  of  a 
great  people,  is  the  want  of  large  rivers 
penetrating  very  far  into  the  interior, 
and  navigable  for  small  craft.  Tho 
Hawkesbury,  the  largest  river  yet  dis- 
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eorered,  is  not  iccenilile  to  boats  for 
more  than  twentj  miles.  This  same 
riTtr  occasionallyrises  above  its  natoral 
V.rtU  to  the  astooisfaing  height  of  fifty 
ktt ;  and  has  swept  away,  more  than 
oDoe,  the  labours  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Dew  people  exiled  to  its  banks. 

The  laborioos  acquisition  of  any 
gecd  we  have  long  enjoyed  is  apt  to 
be  forgotten.  We  walk  and  talk,  and 
m  aiid  read,  without  remembering 
the  long  and  serere  labour  dedicated 
tt>  the  caltiTation  of  these  powers,  the 
fcrmidable  obstacles  opposed  to  onr 
po^ren.  or  the  infinite  satisfaction 
with  which  we  overcame  them.  He 
vho  lires  among  a  dvilised  people  may 
estimate  the  labour  by  which  society 
his  been  brought  into  snch  a  state,  by 
reading  in  theie  annals  of  Botany  Bay, 
the  acooant  of  a  whole  nation  exerting 
iaelf  to  new  floor  the  goTcmment- 
hoBsc,  repair  the  hospital,  or  baild  a 
wooden  receptacle  for  stores.  Yet  the 
tiaK  may  come  when  some  Botany  Bay 
Tscitns  shall  record  the  crimes  of  an 
emperor  lineally  descended  from  a 
Loddoo  pick-pocket, or  paint  the  valoar 
with  which  be  has  led  his  New  Hol- 
hndcrt  into  the  heart  of  China.  At 
that  period,  when  the  Grand  Lahma  is 
lending  to  sopplicate  alliance;  when 
the  spice  islands  are  purchasing  peace 
with  nutmegs;  when  enormotis  tributes 
f-f  ineen  tern  and  nankeen  are  wafted 
into  Fort  Jackson,  and  landed  on  the 
qoajf  of  Sydney,  who  will  ever  re- 
losmber  that  tl»e  sawing  of  a  few  planks, 
a:id  the  knocking  together  of  a  few 
tarn,  were  such  a  serious  trial  of  the 
eLcr^'es  and  resources  of  the  nation? 

Tae  goremment  of  the  colony,  after 
^y^lS^^oit  little  respite  from  this 
kind'  of  IslKwr,  has  begun  to  turn  its 
•t^ntioo  to  the  coarsest  and  most  hcccs- 
fi.-T  species  of  manufactures,  for  which 
tbe'ir  wuol  appears  to  be  extremely  well 
idipt«d.  The  ftato  of  stock  in  the 
whole  settlement,  in  June  1801,  was 
iboat  7,000  sheep,  1,900  head  of  cattle, 
£50  hones,  and  5,000  bogs.  There 
*tre  under  coltiration  at  the  same 
(iae.  between  9  and  10,000  acres  of 
<  n.  Three  yeara  and  a  half  before 
^.  m  December  1797,  the  numbers 
*et  sf  fikUows :  Sheep,  S,500;  autlej 


850;  horses,  100;  hogs,  4,300;  acres 
of  land  in  cultivation,  4,000.  The 
temptation  to  salt  pork,  and  to  sell  it 
for  Govcniment  store,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  the  breed  of  hogs  has  been 
so  much  kept  under.  The  increase 
of  cultivated  lands  between  the  two 
periods  is  prodigious.  It  appears  (p. 
319)  that  the  whole  number  of  con- 
victs imported  between  January  1788 
and  June  1801  (a  period  of  thirteen 
years  and  a  half),  has  been  aboat 
5,000,  of  whom  1,1 57  were  females.  The 
total  amount  of  the  popnlation  on  the 
continent,  as  well  as  at  Norfolk  Island, 
amounted,  June,  1801,  to  6,500  persons; 
of  these,  766  were  children  bom  at 
Port  Jackson.  In  the  returns  from 
Norfolk  Island,  children  are  not  dis- 
criminated from  adults.  Let  us  add  to 
the  imported  population  of  5,000  con- 
victs, 500  free  people,  which  (if  we 
consider  that  a  regiment  of  soldiers  has 
been  kept  up  there)  is  certainly  a  very 
small  allowance;  then,  in  thirteen  years 
and  a  half,  the  imported  population  has 
increased  only  by  two-thirteenths.  If 
we  suppose  that  something  more  than 
a  fifth  of  the  free  people  were  women, 
this  will  make  the  total  of  women 
1.270;  of  whom  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  800  were  capable  of  child-bearing; 
and  if  we  suppose  the  children  of  Nor- 
folk Island  to  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  adults  as  at  Port  Jackson,  their 
total  number  at  both  settlements  will 
be  9 1 3 ; — a  state  of  infantine  population 
which  certainly  does  not  justify  the  very 
high  eulogiums  which  have  been  mado 
on  the  fertility  of  the  female  sex  in  the 
climate  of  Now  Holland. 

The  Governor,  who  appears  on  all 
occasions  to  be  an  extremely  wpll -dis- 
posed man,  is  not  quite  so  conversant 
in  the  best  writings  on  political  economy 
as  we  could  wish :  and  indeed  (though 
such  knowledge  would  be  extremely 
serviceable  to  the  interests  which  this 
Romulus  of  the  Southern  Pole  is  super- 
intending), it  is  rather  unfair  to  exact 
from  a  superintendent  of  pickpockets, 
that  ho  should  bo  a  philosoi>ber.  In 
the  18th  page  we  have  the  following 
information  respecting  the  price  of 
labour: — 

"SamerepreteDtatloia  having  been  made 
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to  tlie  Governor  from  the  settlers  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  colony,  pur{)orting  that 
tho  wa^os  dcmandod  by  the  flree  labouring 
people  whom  they  had  occaBion  to  hire 
was  80  exorbitant  as  to  run  away  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  profit  of  thefar  fNrms,  it 
was  recommended  to  them  to  appoint 
quarterly  meetings  among  themielveB,  to 
be  held  in  each  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  rate  of  wages  to  labourers  in 
every  different  kind  of  work;  that,  to  this 
end, a  written  agreement  should  be  entered 
into,  and  subscribed  by  eaoh  settler,  a 
breach  of  which  should  be  punished  by  a 
penalty,  to  be  fixed  by  the  general  opinion, 
and  made  recoverable  in  a  court  of  olTil 
judicature.  It  was  recommended  to  tbem 
to  apply  this  forfeiture  to  the  oommon 
benefit  t  and  th^  were  to  transmit  to  the 
head-quarters  a  copy  of  their  agreement, 
with  the  rate  of  wages  which  tbey  should 
flrom  time  to  time  establish,  for  the  Gorer- 
nor's  information,  holding  their  first  meet- 
ing as  early  as  possible." 

And  again,  at  p.  24,  the  folIowin{^ 
arrangements  on  that  head  are 
enacted: — 

**  In  pursuance  of  the  order  whioh  was 
issued  in  January  last,  recommending  the 
settlers  to  appoint  meetings,  at  which  they 
should  fix  the  rate  of  wages  that  it  might 
bo  proper  to  pay  for  the  different  kinds  of 
Ifl^ur  which  their  flHrms  should  require, 
the  settlers  liad  submitted  to  the  Governor 
the  several  resolutions  that  they  had  entered 
into,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  fix  a  rate 
that  ho  conceived  to  be  fkir  and  equitable 
between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer. 

"The  following  prices  of  labour  were  now 
established,  viz. 

£  9.d. 
Felling  forest  tim1)er,  per  acre-  0  9  0 
Ditto  in  brush  ground,  ditto  -  0  10  6 
Burning  off  open  ground,  ditto  -16  0 
DitiO  brush  ground  ditto   -    1  10    0 

Broaking  up  uew  ground,  ditto  -  1  4  0 
Chipping  fresh  ground  ditto  -  0  12  8 
Chipping  in  wheat,  ditto    -    0    7    0 

Breaking  up  stubbleor  com  ground 

1  J</.  per  rod,  or  per  acre  -  -  0  16  8 
Planting  Indian  com,  per  acre  -  0  7  0 
Hilling  ditto,  ditto    -070 

Reaping  wheat.  ditto    -    0  10    0 

Thrashing  do.,  per  bushel,  ditto  -009 
Pulling  and  husking  Indian  com, 

per  bushel 006 

Splitting  paling  of  seven  feet  long. 

per  hundred  -  -  -  -080 
Ditto  of  five  feet  long,  per  hundred  0  16 
Sawing  plank,  ditto  0   7    0 

Ditching  per  rod,  three  feet  wide 

and  three  feet  deep    -      •      •   0   0  10 


£f.(L 
Carriage  of  wheat,  per  bushel,  per 

mile  -  -  -  •  •  -OOt 
Ditto  Indian  com,  neat  -  •  -  0  0  > 
Yearly  wages  for  labonr,  with 

board 10  •  • 

Wages  per  week,  with  provisloiis^ 
consisting  of  4  lib.  of  salt  pork, 
or  6  lib.  of  f^h,  and  tl  lib.  of 
wheat,  with  vegetables      •      •  0  I  • 
A  day^  wages  with  board     •      •  0  1  • 
Ditto  without  board     -       -       -Oil 
A  govenuncnt-man    allowed  to 
ofllcers  or  eettters  in  thafr  own 

time 0  •« 

Prioeofanaie       -      -      •      -Of! 
New  steeling  ditto-      -      -      -  0  Ol 

Anewhoe Oil 

AsksUe til 

Hire  of  a  boat  to  oany  grain,  pw 

day #81 

"The  settkn  were  reminded,  flai  b 
order  to  prevent  any  kind  of  dieputo  b^ 
tween  the  master  and  servant^  when  flMf 
should  have  occasion  to  hire  a  nan  Ibr  My 
length  of  time^  they  woold  find  It  sort 
convenient  to  engage  Mm  fcr  aqnarter,  WIfi 
year,  or  year,  and  to  make  their  agieamut 
in  writing;  on  whieh,  should  any  dlapnte 
arise,  an  appeal  to  the  magistratee  wnnld 
settle  it." 

This  is  all  very  bad ;  and  if  the 
Governor  had  cherished  the  intentta 
of  destroying  the  cdony,  he  ooold 
have  done  nothing  more  detrimental 
to  its  interests.  The  high  price  of 
labour  is  the  very  comer-stone  on 
which  the  prosperity  of  a  new  colony 
depends.  It  enables  the  poor  man  to 
live  with  ease  ;  and  is  the  strongest  in* 
citement  to  population,  by  rendering 
children  rather  a  source  of  riches  than 
of  poverty.  If  the  same  difficulty  of 
8ul)sistence  existed  in  new  countries  as 
in  old,  it  is  plain  that  the  progress  of 
population  would  be  equally  slow  in 
each.  The  very  circumstances  which 
cause  the  difference  are,  that,  in  the 
latter,  there  is  a  competition  among  the 
labourers  to  be  employed  ;  and,  in  the 
former,  a  competition  among  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  to  obtain  labourers.  In 
the  one,  land  is  scarce,  and  men  plenty; 
in  the  other,  men  are  scarce,  and  land 
is  plenty.  To  disturb  this  natural 
order  of  things  (a  practice  injurious  at 
all  times)  must  be  particularly  so  where 
the  predominant  disposition  of  the 
colonists  is  an  aversion  to  labour,  pro- 


ta4  bj  a  long  oonne  of  distolnte 
babhib  In  such  cases  the  high  prices 
of  labour,  which  the  Governor  was  so 
doiroiu  of  abating,  bid  fair  not  only  to 
iocmfe  the  agricaltoral    prosperity. 
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onljT  bj  the  progressire  refinement  of 
manners. 

To  evince  the  increasing  commerce 
of  the  settlement,  a  list  is  subjoined  of 
_  .  .  140  ships,  which  have  arrived  there 
bot  to  effect  the  m<Htd  reformation  of  since  its  first  foundation,  forty  only  of 
tbe  colony.  We  observe  the  same  un-  which  were  from  England.  The  colony 
fortonste  ignorance  of  the  elementary  at  Norfolk  Island  is  represented  to  be 
priaciples  of  commerce  in  the  attempt  in  a  very  deplorable  situation,  and 
of  the  Governor  to  reduce  the  prices  of  will  most  probably  be  abandoned  for 
tbeEoropean  commodities,  by  bulletins  one  about  to  be  fprmed  on  Van 
ud  authoritative  interference,    as  if  Diemen's  Land*,  though  the  capital 

defect  of  the  former  settlement  has 
been  partly  obviated,  by  a  discovery  of 
the  harbour  for  small  craft 

The  most  important  and  curious  i  nf<  t- 
mation  contained  in  this  volume,  is  the 
discovery  of  straits  which  separate  Van 
Diemen^s  Land  (hitherto  considered  as 
its    southern    extremity)   from    New 


tboe  were  any  other  mode  of  lowering 
tko  price  of  an  article  (while  the 
dcnand  continues  the  same)  but  by 
iacreasing  its  quantity.  The  avaricious 
lore  of  gain,  which  is  so  feelingly 
deplored,  appears  to  us  a  principle 
vkidi,  in  able  hands,  might  be  guided 
to  the  most  salutary  purposes.    The 


object  is    to    encourage  the  love  of  Holland.    For  this  discovery  we  are 
or,  which  is  best  encouraged  by  indebted  to  Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeon,  after 


tht  love  of  money.  We  have  very 
neat  doabtt  on  the  policy  of  reserving 
m  best  timber  on  the  estates  as  go- 
ittBment  timber.  Such  a  reservation 
WDokl  probably  operate  as  a  check 
ipoa  the  clearing  of  lands,  without 
ttatning  the  object  desired  ;  for  the 
iaber,  instead  of  being  immediately 
imnd,  would  be  slowly  destroyed,  by 
he  neglect  or  malice  of  the  settlers 


whom  the  straits  have  been  named, 
and  who  was  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
their  existence  by  a  prodigious  swell 
which  he  observed  to  set  in  from  the 
westward,  at  the  mouth  of  the  opening 
which  he  had  reached  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  prosecuted  in  a  common 
whale-boat  To  verify  this  suspicion, 
he  proceeded  afterwards  in  a  vessel  of 
25  tons,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Flinders, 


rhose  lands  it  encumbered.    Timber  a  naval  gentleman  ;  and,  entering  the 


I  sacfa  a  drug  in  new  countries,  that 
t  is  at  any  time  to  be  purchased  for 
ttle  more'  than  the  labour  of  cutting. 
*o  secure  a  supply  of  it  by  vexatious 
ad  invidious  laws,  is  surely  a  work 
r  supererogation  and  danger.  The 
reatest  evil  which  the  Government 
is  yet  had  to  contend  with  is,  the  in- 
rdinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  a 
which  puts    the  interests  of 


straits  between  the  latitudes  of  39^  and 
40^  south,  actually  circumnavigated 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Mr.  Bass's  ideas 
of  the  importance  of  this  discovery  we 
shall  give  from  his  narrative,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Collins. 

"The  most  prominent  advantage  which 
seemed  likely  to  accrue  to  the  settlement 
from  this  discovery  was,  the  expeditirg  of 
the  panage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 


nicokure  at  variance  with  those  of  Port  Jackson :  for,  although  a  line  drawn 

iforals  t  for  a  dram-dnnker  will  con- 

ime  as  much  com,  in  the  form  of 

leobol,   in  one  day,  as  would  sup- 

ty  him  with  bread  for  three;  and 

lus.  by  his  vices,  opens  an  admirable 

larket  to  the  industry  of  a  new  set- 

emeut.      The   only  mode,   we   be- 


fh>m  the  Cape  to  44°  of  south  latitude,  and 
to  the  longitude  of  the  South  Cape  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land*  would  not  sensibly  differ 
fh>m  one  drawn  to  the  latitude  of  40°  to 
the  same  longitude ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed. 


*  It  is  slmndar  that  Government  are  not 

,..-..      more  deshroiis  of  pushing  theur  settlements 

Bve,  of  encountermg  this  evil,  is  by  rather  to  the  north  than  the  south  of 

Fort  Jackson.    The  soil  and  climate  would 


eriving  from  it  such  a  revenue 
in  not  admit  of  smu^rgling.  Be- 
3iid  thia  it  is  almost  invincible  by 
Abority  s  and  b  probably  to  be  cured 
Voi^L 


ibably  improve,  in  the  latitude  nearer 
Ihe  equator ;  and  settlements  in  that  po- 
sition would  be  more  contiguous  to  our 
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tliat  a  ship  w'lW  be  four  dcirrces  nearer  to 
Port  Jackson  in  tlie  latter  situation  than  it 
would  be  in  the  former.  But  there  is,  per- 
haps, a  greater  advanta«^  to  be  gained  by 
making  a  paattage  through  the  strait,  than 
tlie  mere  Having  of  four  degrees  of  latitude 
along  the  coast.  The  nisjor  part  of  the 
ships  that  have  arrived  at  Port  Jackson 
liavo  met  with  N.  £.  winds,  on  opening  the 
sea  round  the  South  Capo  and  Cape  Pillar ; 
and  have  been  so  much  retarded  by  them, 
tliat  a  fourteen  days'  passage  to  the  port  is 
reckoned  to  be  a  fkir  one,  although  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude  is  but  ten  degrees,  and 
the  most  prevailing  winds  at  the  latter 
place  are  from  S.  E.  to  S.  in  summer,  and 
firom  W.  8.  W.  to  8.  in  winter.  If,  by  going 
through  Bass  Strait,  these  N.  E.  winds  can 
be  avoided,  which  in  many  cases  would  pro- 
bably be  the  case,  there  is  no  donbt  but  a 
week  or  more  would  be  gained  }aj  it  t  and 
the  expense,  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
ship  for  one  week,  are  objects  to  moot 
owners,  more  esi>ccially  when  firei|^ted 
with  convicts  by  the  run. 

"This  strait  likewise  presents  another 
advantnge.  From  tho  prevalence  of  the 
N.E.  and  easterly  winds  off  the  South 
Cape,  many  suppose  that  a  passage  may  be 
made  from  thence  to  the  westward,  either  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  India ;  bat  the 
fear  of  the  great  unknown  bight  between  the 
South  Cape  and  the  S.  W.  ^pe  of  Lewen's 
Land,  lying  in  alxmt  35°  south  tad  lUP  east, 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  trial  being  mada 
Now,  tho  strait  removes  a  part  of  tliis  dan* 
per,  by  presenting  a  certain  place  of  retreat, 
should  a  gale  oppose  itself  to  the  ship  in 
the  first  part  of  the  essay :  and  should  the 
wind  come  at  8.  W.  she  need  not  fear 
making  a  good  stretch  to  the  W.N.W., 
which  course,  if  made  good,  is  within  a  fe^ 
degrees  of  going  clear  of  all.  There  is, 
besides,  Kinp  George  the  Third's  Sound, 
discovered  by  Captain  Vancouver,  situate^ 
in  the  latitude  of  3^  St/  south,  and  longi* 
tude  118^  lif  east;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  a  fiBw  years  will  disclose  many  others 
upon  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  confirmation 
or  futility  of  the  conjecture,  that  a  still 
larger  than  Bass  Strait  dismembers  Now 
Holland."— (p.  193, 103.) 

We  learn  from  a  note  subjoined  to 
this  passage,  that  in  order  to  verify  or 
refute  this  conjecture,  of  the  existence 
of  other  important  inlets  on  the  west 
coast  of  New  Holland,  Captain  Flindcn^ 
has  sailed  with  two  ships  under  his 
command,  and  is  said  to  be  accom- 
panied by  several  professional  men  of 
considerable  ability. 


Such  arc  the  most  important  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Collins's  book,  the  avis 
of  which  we  very  much  approve,  oe- 
canse  it  appears  to  be  written  bj  him- 
self ;  and  wo  most  repeat  again,  thst 
nothing  can  be  more  injurioos  to  tbe 
opinion  the  public  will  form  of  the 
Authcntieltj  of  a  book  of  this  kind, 
than  the  suspicion  that  it  has  beea 
tricked  oat  and  embellished  hj  otber 
hands.    Soch  men,  to  be  son,  ban 
existed  aa  Jnlios  Ccesar ;  bat,  in  geis- 
ral,  a  correct  and  elegant  stWe  it  harder 
iittainaUe  bj  those  who  hare  paaisd 
their  Htcs  in  action :  and  no  one  hn 
snch  a  pedantic  love  of  good  writing 
as  to  prefer  mendacious  finenr  toronpi 
and  ongrammatical  tmth.    The  erenti 
which  Mr.  Collins*s  book  recordi,  we 
haTC  read  with  great  interest.     Then 
ts  a  charm  in  thus  seeing  Tillage^  and 
churches,  and  farms,  rising  ftom  • 
wilderness,  where  civilised  man  htf 
never  set  his  foot  since  the  craatioa 
of  the  world.    The  contrast  between 
fertility  and  barrenness,  population  eod 
solitude,  activity  and  indolence,  flQ  the 
mind  with  the  pleasing  imagea  of  hap* 
piness  and  increase.    Bian  seeniB  to 
move  in  his  proper  sphere,  while  he  Is 
thus  dedicating  the  powers  of  his  mind 
and  body  to  reap  those  rewards  which 
the  bountiful  Author  of  all  things  has 
assigned  to  his  industry.    Neither  is  it 
any  common  enjoyment,  to  turn  for  a 
while  from  the  memory  of  those  dis- 
tractions which  have  so  recently  agi- 
tated the  Old  World ;  and  to  reflect, 
that  its  very  horrors  and  crimes  may 
have  thus  prepared  a  long  sera  of  opu- 
lence and  peace  for  a  people  yet  in- 
volved in  the  womb  of  time. 


J.  FIEV^E.  (E.  Review,  1803.) 
Lettres  tur  VAngUUrre,    Par  J.  Fievte. 

1802. 

Of  all  the  species  of  travels,  that  which 
has  moral  observation  for  its  object 
is  the  most  liable  to  error,  and  has 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  overcome, 
before  it  can  arrive  at  excellence. 
Stones,  and  roots,  and  leaves,  are  sub- 
jects which  may  exercise  the  under- 
standing without  rousing  the  pM8?on8. 
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different  effects,  that  a  jodgment  of 
foreign  nations,  founded  on  rapid  obser- 
vation, is  almost  certainly  a  mere  tissue 
of  ladicroas  and  disgraceful  mistakes ; 
and  yet  a  residence  of  a  month  or  two 
teems  to  entitle  a  traveller  to  present 
the  world  with  a  picture  of  manners 
in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  and  even 
to  dogmatise  upon  the  political,  rcli- 
giouB,  and  legtd  institutions,  as  if  it 
were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  speak 
of  abstract  effects  of  such  institutions, 
and  of  then:  effects  combined  with  all 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
anj  nation  may  be  placed. 

dndly.  An  affectation  of  quickness 
in  observation,  an  intuitive  glance  that 
requires  only  a  moment,  and  a  part,  to 
judge  of  a  perpetuity,  and  a  whole.  The 
late  Mr.  Petion,  who  was  sent  over 
into  this  country  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  our  criminal  law,  is  said  to 
have  declared  himself  thoroughly  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  after  remain- 
ing precisely  two  and  thirty  minute*  in 
the  Old  Bailey. 

3rdiy.  The  tendency  to  found  obser- 
vation on  a  system,  rather  than  a 
system  upon  observation.  The  fact  is, 
there  are  very  few  original  eyes  and 
ears.  The  great  mass  see  and  hear  as 
they  are  directed  by  others,  and  bring 
back  from  a  residence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries nothing*  but  the  vague  and  cus- 
tomary notions  concerning  it,  which 
are  carried  and  brought  back  for  half 
a  century,  without  verification  or 
change.  The  most  ordinary  shape  in 
which  this  tendency  to  prcju'lgc  makes 
its  appearance  among  travellei  $:,  is  by 
a  disposition  to  exalt,  or,  a  still  more 
absurd  disposition,  to  depreciate  their 
native  country.  Tlioy  are  incapable 
of  considering  a  foreign  people  but 
under  one  single  point  of  view — the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stand  to  their 
own ;  and  the  whole  narrative  is  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than  a  mere 
triumph  of  national  vanity,  or  the  os- 
tentation of  superiority  to  so  common 
a  failing. 

But  we  are  wasting  our  time   in 

giving  a  theory  of  the  faults  of  tra- 

Tellers,  when  we  have    such    ample 

means  of  exemplifying  them  all  from 

isdk  diforat  caiiMs*  sad  pwdncesncb  J  the  publicaiion  now  before  us,  mwbicU 
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A  mioeralogical  trsrener  will  hardly 
£■11  foul  npon  the  granite  «nd  the 
feldspar  of  other  conntrief  than  his 
own;  a  bounist  will  not  conceal  its 
Modescripts;  and  an  agricultural 
fioorist  will  faithfully  deuil  the  average 
crop  per  acre:  bat  the  traveller  who 
ofasenet  oo  the  manners,  habits,  and 
iantutioika  of  other  countries,  must 
have  eaiancipated  his  mind  from  the 
estencive  and  powerful  dominion  of 
■wociation,  must  have  extinguished 
ibe  agreeable  and  deceitful  feelings  of 
BBtioaal  vanity,  and  cultivated  that 
fideDt  humility  which  builds  general 
iaferences  only  npon  the  repetition  of 
iadividnal  facta.  Everything  he  sees 
diocfcsflome  passioo  or  flatten  it ;  and 
he  is  perpetually  seduced  to  distort 
htXM,  10  aa  to  render  them  agreeable 
B>  his  system  and  his  feelinga.  Books 
•f  travels  are  now  published  in  such 
vai  abnndaaee,  that  it  may  not  be 
sselcaa.  perhaps,  to  state  a  few  of  the 
leisons  wbj  their  value  so  commonly 
happens  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
their  nnmber. 

1st  Tkmvels  are  bad,  from  a  want 
of  opportunity  for  observation  in 
those  who  write  them.  If  the  sides 
of  a  building  are  to  be  measured,  and 
the  number  of  its  windows  to  be 
eooBted,  a  very  short  space  of  time 
may  soffce  for  these  operations;  but 
to  gain  snch  a  knowledge  of  their  pre- 
Til«rnt  opinions  and  propensities,  as 
will  enable  a  stranger  to  comprehend 
(what  is  commonly  called)  the  genius 
of  a  people,  requires  a  long  residence 
among  them,  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  their  language,  and  an  easy  cir- 
calatioo  among  their  various  societies. 
T&e  society  into  which  a  transient 
Bruger  gains  the  most  easy  access  in 
aay  coontiy,  is  not  often  that  which 
oaght  to  stamp  the  national  character ; 
and  no  criterion  can  be  no  more  falli- 
ble, in  a  people  so  reserved  and  inac* 
cewibie  as  the  British,  who  (even  when 
they  open  their  doors  to  letters  of 
iatrodocttoa)  cannot  for  years  over- 
OMie  the  awkward  timidity  of  their 
Bscars:  Hie  same  expressions  are  of 
fo  diflereot  a  Talne  in  different  coun- 
tries the  same  actions  proceed  from 


. .  4.iiii«imark,  IkvoihI  whi(*li  wi- 
conceive  it  to  be  iinj>os>il)le  in  future 
that  pertne.ss  iiud  jielulanee  sliouM 
})a><.  It  is  well  Id  l)e  acciuaiuted  with 
the  oounuaries  of  our  nature  on  both 
sides ;  and  to  Mr.  Ficvec  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  valuable  approach  to 
pessim'utm.  The  height  of  knowledge 
no  man  has  yet  scanned ;  but  we  have 
now  pretty  well  fathomed  the  gulf  of 
ignorance. 

We  must,  however,  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Fievee  when  he  deserves  it.  He 
evinces,  in  his  preface,  a  lurkiug  un- 
easiness at  the  apprehension  of  ex- 
citing war  between  the  two  countries, 
from  the  anger  to  which  his  letters  will 
give  birth  in  England.  He  pretends  to 
deny  that  they  will  occasion  a  war;  but 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  he  is  not  convinced 
by  hiii  own  arguments;  and  wo  confess 
onrsclvcs  extremely  pleased  by  this 
amiable  solicitude  at  the  probable  effu- 
sion of  human  blood.  We  hope  Mr. 
Fievee  is  deceived  by  bis  philanthropy, 
and  that  no  such  unhappy  consequences 
will  ensue,  as  he  rcuUy  believes,  though 
ho  affects  to  deny  them.  We  dare  to 
say  tlie  dignity  of  this  country  will  be 
satisfied,  if  the  publication  in  question 
is  disowned  by  the  French  government, 
or,  at  most,  if  the  author  is  given  up. 
At  all  events,  we  have  no  scnmi-  •- 

aov    •hot'  ff\  •«*»-^^ 


oi   ei<Hui. 
M.  luirthc 
jK'tiliou  t< 
tin-  «^reat 
reform  is  i 
times  have 
their  hush; 
anybotly  ci 
with  a  roj)t 
complaints 
are  so  far  f; 
of  which    t 
none  but  tl 
nobility   car 
carriage ;  th 
French  King 
trial,  is  muc. 
P^nglish  modi 
that  he  shouh 
reason  for  re 
France,  that 
English,  who 
and  who   lov 
their  first  que 
corning  the  c 
as  to  his  dc{ 
Mr.  Fievee  al 
that  they  hav 
teni plating  th 
prived  of  th( 
we  must  hav 
that  the  hosf 
experienced  t 
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tk  EKjfdBpeimiM^  who,  instead  of 
ttOnbog  the  merit  of  the  experi- 
Kotai  pUlotopby  and  the  reasoning 
\tj  adKtkn  to  a  Frcnchmaii,  have 
AovithenuelTes  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
tke  iasj  vhkh  they  owed  their  coontry, 
te  they  hate  attribated  it  to  an 
Sigfidtmaii*,  qf  the  name  of  Bacon, 
ad  thk  (or  DO  better  reason,  than  that 
Is  R1U7  wu  the  anthor  of  it.  The 
vhiie  of  tlus  panage  is  written  so 
CDtiitly  in  the  genius  of  Mr.  Fier^ 
ad  10  compktelj  exemplifies  that 
^  cariaitore  species  of  Frenchmen 
froa  wladi  our  gross  and  popular 
■ockai  of  the  whole  people  are  taken, 
tbtt  we  ihsU  give  the  passage  at  full 
hngih,  caatkMutly  shstsining  from  the 
■B  of  trusUting  iL 

^QoBBd  je  TCproebe  anx  pfanosophes 
Aivr  vanM  F  Angleierre,  par  haino  poor 
hiiHtttatkiia  qui  soutenoient  la  France, 
jtae  kHvds  rim,  ct  je  foumirai  une  nou- 
«Bh  praiTs  de  eeUe  asMrtion,  en  cHant 
hiCDcvdopMistai.  chefii  avoute  de  \m  phi- 


''OoBmeDt  nous  oni-ils  pr^seDt^  I'En- 
Toop^die?  Comme  an  monument  im- 
■otd.  eooune  le  dApM  prteieux  de  toutes 
mainm.  8ouiquelpa> 
ronWOs  <Iev4  ce  monument  im- 
>  Bst-ea  KMU  I'^gide  de«  terivains 
la  France  slioiioroit?  Non,  ils  ont 
a  poor  mattre  et  pour  idole,  un  Anglais, 
]  Ua  hd  on  Cat  dire  tout  ce  quIli 
OEi  foulo*  paroe  que  oet  auteur,  extraordi- 
aartaBcat  ▼olumineux,  n'^toit  paa  oonnu 
CD  Pmee,  ct  ne  Veait  gutee  en  Aogleterre 
qae  de  qudqnes  bommeo  ttudieux;  mats 
la  phflooophci  aeotoient  que  leur  sucota, 
poor  iBtroduire  dee  noufeaut^  tenoit  k 
fine  erafare  qu'elka  n'Atoient  pas  neuvet 
poor  las  gruds  eqnits;  et  comme  tea 
gneds  «spriti  fraocais,  trop  oonnus,  ne  w 
prtto4aii  paa  4  on  pareil  desaein,  lea  philo- 
Mfhea  onten  reeoura  k  I'Angleterre.  Ainai. 
«a  anTia^  lUt  en  France,  et  oftert  k  Tad- 
aaatioQ  de  rEurope  comme  Pourrage  par 
aedlaiec;  flit  mia  par  des  Fraa^ais  aoua  la 
pmattaoo  da gtale  anglala.  Ohontol  Et 
lespkfloaopheaae  aont  dlt  patriotea,  et  la 
ftme*,  poor  prix  de  aa  degradation,  leur  a 
<i<*T<^aatafneBl  !«  aitele  qui  commence, 
p!ui  juate,  paree  qu*!!  a  le  aentiment  de  la 
vMabie  gnodsor,  iaisaera  cea  atatues  et 


rEocydop^die  a'enaerelir  aous  la  mtaie 
pouaaitee." 

When  to  this  are  added  the  com- 
mendations that  have  been  bestowed 
on  Newton,  the  magnitude  and  the 
originality  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  the  ad- 
miration which  the  works  of  Locke 
have  excited,  and  the  homage  that  has 
been  paid  to  Milton  and  Shukspeare, 
the  treason  which  lurks  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all  will  not  escape  the  penetrating 
glance  of  Mr.  Fievee;  and  he  will 
discern  that  same  cause,  from  which 
every  good  Frenchman  knows  the  de- 
feat of  Aboukir  and  of  the  first  of  Jane 
to  have  proceeded  —  the  monster  Pitt, 
and  hie  EngHth  gHineas, 


'Qm . 

"^as  of  Joluia  Caeaar, 

in  00s  of  Xr.  Kewberry'a 
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by  a  person  of 

r7  ia  the  first 

little 


ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 
(E.  Kbview,  1803.) 
An  Aeeouwt  qf  the  Island  qf  Ceylon.    Bj 
Robert  Percival.  Esq.  of  his  Mi^esty'a 
Nineteenth  Regiment  of  Foot.    London. 
C.  and  R.  Baldwin. 

It  is  now  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury since  the  Englii^h  first  began  to 
establish  themselves  in  any  force  npon 
the  peninsula  of  India ;  and  we  at  pre- 
sent possess,  in  that  country,  a  more 
extensive  territory,  and  a  more  nume- 
rous population,  than  any  £uro|)can 
power  can  boast  of  at  home.  In  no 
instance  has  the  genius  of  the  Englii>h, 
and  their  courage,  shone  forth  more 
conspicuously  than  in  their  contest  with 
the  French  for  the  empire  of  India. 
The  numbers  on  both  sides  were  always 
inconsiderable;  but  the  two  nations 
were  foirly  matched  against  each  other, 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  field  ;  the  strug- 
gle was  long  and  obstinate;  and,  at 
the  conclusion,  the  French  remained 
masters  of  a  dismantled  town,  and  the 
English  of  the  grandest  and  most  ex- 
tensive colony  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  To  attribute  this  success  to  the 
superior  genius  of  Clive,  is  not  to  di- 
minish the  reputation  it  confers  on  his 
country,  which  reputation  must  of 
course  be  elevated  by  the  number  of 
great  men  to  which  it  gives  birth.  But 
the  French  were  by  no  means  deficient 
in  casualties  of  gcnins  at  that  period, 
2>  3 
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unless  Bossj  is  to  be  conndercd  as  a 
man  of  common  stature  of  mind,  or 
Dupleix  to  be  classed  with  the  Tulf^ar 
herd  of  politicians.  Neither  was  Clive 
(though  he  clearlj  stands  forward  as 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  group) 
without  the  aid  of  some  military  men 
of  very  considerable  talents.  Clive  ex- 
tended our  Indian  empire ;  but  General 
Lawrence  preserved  it  to  be  extended  ; 
and  the  former  caught,  perhaps,  from 
the  latter,  that  military  spirit  by  which 
he  soon  became  a  greater  soldier  than 
him,  without  whom  he  never  would 
have  been  a  soldier  at  all. 

Gratifying  as  these  reflections  upon 
onr  prowess  in  India  are  to  national 
pride,  they  bring  with  them  the  painful 
reflection,  that  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  onr  strength  and  wealth  is  rested 
upon  such  precarious  foundations,  and 
at  such  an  immense  distance  from  the 
parent  conntry.  The  glittering  frag- 
ments of  the  Portuguese  empire,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  East,  should 
teach  us  the  instability  of  such  do- 
minion. We  are  (it  is  true)  better 
capable  of  preserving  what  we  have 
obtained,  than  any  other  nation  which 
has  ever  colonised  in  Southern  Asia ; 
but  the  object  of  ambition  is  so  U  mpt- 
ing,  and  the  perils  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed so  numerous,  that  no  calculatifig 
mind  can  found  any  dural>le  conclu- 
sions upon  this  branch  of  our  commei-ce, 
and  this  source  of  our  strength. 

In  the  acquisition  of  Ceylon,  we 
have  obtained  the  greatest  of  all  our 
wants  —  a  good  harbour.  For  it  is  a 
Tery  singular  fact,  that,  in  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India,  Bombay  is  alone 
capable  of  affording  a  safe  retreat  to 
ships  during  the  period  of  the  mon- 
soons. 

The  geographical  figure  of  our 
possessions  in  Ceylon  is  whimsical 
enough ;  we  possess  the  whole  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  enclose  in  a  periphery 
the  unfortunate  King  of  Candia, 
whose  rugged  and  mountainous  do- 
minions may  be  compared  to  a  coarse 
mass  of  iron,  set  in  a  circle  of  silver. 
The  Popilian  ring,  in  which  this  votary 
of  Buddha  has  &en  so  long  held  by 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  Ium  infused 
tho  most  vigilant  jealousy  into  the 


government,  and  rendered  it  as  diff* 
cult  to  enter  the  kingdom  oi  Ouidii, 
as  if  it  were  Paradise  or  China;  wi 
yet,  once  there,  always  there ;  for  the 
difficulty  of  departing  is  just  af  grest 
as  the  difficulty  of  arriving;  and  his 
Candian   Excellency,  who  has 
every  device  in  his  power  to  k 
out,  if  seised  with  such  an 
for   thoae  who    baffle   hii 
artifices,  that  he  can  on  no  accomrt 
sufifer  them  to  depart.    He  has  beM 
known  to  detain  «  string  of  four  cr 
five  Dutch  embassies,  till  variooi  mem- 
bers of  the  legation  died  of  old  age  it 
his  court,  while  they  were  expecting 
an  answer  to  their  qaestions,  and  •  rs- 
turn  to  then:  presents  * :  and  hia  Biigesty 
once  exasperated  a  little  French  am- 
bassador  to  such  a  degree,  by  the 
various  pretences  under  which  he  kmt 
him    at    his   court,  that    this   Hwdj 
member  of  the  0>rpe  Diplomatiaiie^ 
one  day,  in  a  furious  passion,  attacked 
six  or  seven  of  his  Majesty's  largeft 
elephants  sword  in  hand,  and  wooldt 
in  all  probability,  have  reduced  them 
to  mince-meat,  if  the  poor  beasts  bad 
not    been    saved    from   the    unequal 
combat 

The  best  and  most  ample  account 
of  Ceylon  is  contained  in  the  narrative 
of  Robert  Knox,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  1 7  th  century,  was  taken  prisoner 
there  (while  refitting  his  ship)  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  remained  nineteen 
years  on  the  island,  in  slavery  to  the 
King  of  Candia.  During  this  period, 
he  learnt  the  language,  and  acquired 
a  thorough  knov^Iedge  of  the  people. 
The  account  he  has  given  of  them  is 
extremely  entertaining,  and  written  in 
a  very  simple  and  unaffected  style ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  presents  his 
reader  with  a  very  grave  account  of 
the  noise  the  devil  niukes  in  the  woods 
of  Candia,  and  of  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had  of  hearing  him. 

Mr.  Percival  docs  not  pretend  to 
deal  with  the  devil ;  but  appears  to 
have  used  the  fair  and  natural  re- 
sources of  ol>scrvation  and  good  sense, 
to  put  together  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Ceylon.  There  b  nothing  in 
the  book  very  animated,  or  very  pro- 
•  Knox's  Ceylon. 
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fount],  bnt  it  is  without  pretensions ; 
rid  if  it  does  not  excite  attention  bv 
m  onusnal  jwwers  of  description,  it 
nercr  disgusts  bj  crednlitj,  wearies  by 
jrolixity,  or  offends  by  aflTectation.    It 
t^  toch  an  account  as  a  plain  military 
iuo  of  diligence  and  common  sense 
oight  be  expected  to  compose;  and 
4ttrrsu'Tes   like   these  we    must    not 
4eipise.    To  military  men  we  have 
bceo,  and  must  be,  indebted  for  our 
fm  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of 
■my  countries.    Conquest   has   ex- 
plored more  than  ever  curiosity  has 
done;  and  the  path  for  science  has 
been  oommonly  opened  by  the  sword. 
We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  very 
nrnnary  abstract  of  the  principal  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Percival's  book. 

The  immense  accessions  of  territory 

vbich  the  English  have  acquired  in 

the  East  Indies  since  the  American 

War,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 

that  tome  effort  should  be  made  to 

obtain  possession  of  a  station  where 

drips  might  remain  in  safety  during 

the  violent  storms  incidental  to  that 

dimate.     As  the  whole  of  that  large 

tract  which  we  possess  along  the  Coro- 

ttaadel    coast    presents  nothing    but 

open  roadi,  all  vessels  are  obliged,  on 

the  approach  of  the  monsoons,  to  stand 

out  in  the  open  seas;  and  there  are 

many  parts  of  the  coast  that  can  be 

tpproached  only  during  a  few  months 

of  the  year.     As  the  harbour  of  Trin- 

eomalee,  which  is  equally  secure  at  all 

leaaonc,  afforded  the  means  of  obviating 

theae  disadvantages,  it  is  evident  that, 

OD  the  first  rapture  with  the  Dutch, 

our  coantfymen  would  attempt  to  gain 

ptffseasioii'of  it.    A  body  of  troops 

was,  in  consequence,  detached  in  the 

year  1795,  for  the  conquest  of  Ceylon, 

which  (in  consequence  of  the  indis- 

ciplioe  which  political  dissension  had 

introduced  among  the  Dutch  troops) 

was  effected  almost  without  opposition. 

Ceylon   is  now  inhabited    by  the 

English;  the  remains  of  the  Dutch 

and    Portngaese,    the    Cinglese    or 

natives,  sabject  to  the  dominion  of  the 

Enropenns;  the  Candians,  sabject  to 

the  king  of  their  own  name ;  and  the 

VaddalUv  or  wild  men,  subject  to  no 

power.    A  Ceylonese  Dotchman  is  a^ 


coarse,  protcsque  species  of  animal, 
whose  native  apathy  and  ])hle-ni  is 
animated  only  by  the  insolence  of  a 
colonial  tyrant :  his  principal  amuse- 
ment appears  to  consist  in  smoking ; 
but  his  pipe,  according  to  Mr.  Percivars 
account,  is  so  seldom  out  of  hia  mouth, 
that  his  smoking  appears  to  be  almost 
as  much  a  necessary  function  of  animal 
life  as  his  breathing.  His  day  is  eked 
out  with  gin,  ceremonious  visits,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  gross  food, 
dripping  with  oil  and  butter ;  his  mind, 
just  able  to  reach  from  one  meal  to 
another,  is  incapable  of  further  ex- 
enion  ;  and  after  the  panting  and  de- 
glutition of  a  long  protracted  dinner, 
reposes  on  the  sweet  expectation,  that, 
in  a  few  hours,  the  carnivorous  toil 
will  be  renewed.  He  lives  only  to 
digest,  and,  while  the  organs  of  gluttony 
perform  their  office,  he  has  not  a  wish 
beyond ;  and  is  the  happy  man  which 
Horace  describes : 

in  teipso  totui,  teres,  atque 

rotundm. 

The  descendants  of  the  Portuguese 
differ  materially  from  the  Moors, 
Malabars,  and  other  Mahometans. 
Their  great  object  is,  to  show  the  world 
they  are  Europeans  and  Christians. 
Unfortunately,  their  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity are  so  imperfect,  that  the  only 
mode  they  can  bit  upon  of  displaying 
their  faith  is  by  wearing  hats  and 
breeches,  and  by  these  habiliments  they 
consider  themselves  as  showing  a 
proper  degree  of  contempt,  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  towards  Mahomet 
and  Buddha.  They  are  lazy,  trea- 
cherous, effeminate,  and  passionate  to 
excess  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  a  locomotive 
and  animated  farrago  of  the  bad 
qualities  of  all  tongues,  people,  and 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Malays,  whom  we  forgot  before 
to  enumerate,  form  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon. 
Their  original  empire  lies  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca,  from  whence  they 
have  extended  themselves  over  Java, 
Sumatra,  the  Moluccas,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  islands  in  the  penin> 
sula  of  India.  It  has  been  many  years 
customary  for  the  Dntch  to  bring  iVi^m 
D  4 
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to  CcyloD,  for  the  purpose  of  carrjing 
on  various  branches  of  trade  and  ma 
nnfactiire,  and  in  order  also  to  employ 
them  as  soldiers  and  servants.  The 
Malays  are  the  most  vindictivo  and 
ferocious  of  living  beings.  Thej  set 
little  or  no  value  on  their  own  existence, 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  odious 
passions;  and  having  thus  broken  the 
great  tie  which  renders  man  a  being 
capable  of  being  governed,  and  fit  for 
society,  tbcy  are  a  constant  source  of 
terror  to  all  those  who  have  any  kind 
of  connection  or  relation  with  them. 
A  Malay  servant,  from  the  appre- 
hension excited  by  his  vindictive  dis- 
position, often  becomes  the  master  of 
his  master.  It  is  as  dangerous  to 
dismiss  him  as  to  punish  him;  and  the 
rightful  despot,  in  order  to  avoid 
assassination,  is  almost  compelled  to 
exchange  characters  with  his  slave.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  the  Malay, 
incapable  of  submission  on  any  other 
occasion,  and  ever  ready  to  avenge 
insult  with  death,  submits  to  the 
severest  military  discipline  with  the 
utmost  resignation  and  meekness.  The 
truth  is,  obedience  to  his  olBcers  forms 
part  of  his  religious  creed  ;  and  the 
same  man  who  would  repay  the  most 
insignificant  insult  with  death,  will 
submit  to  be  lacerated  at  the  halbert 
with  the  patience  of  a  martyr.  This 
is  truly  a  tremendous  people  !  When 
assassins  and  blood- hounds  will  fall 
into  rank  and  file,  and  the  most  furious 
savages  submit  (with  no  diminution  of 
their  ferocity)  to  the  science  and  dis- 
cipline of  war,  they  only  want  a  Malay 
Bonaparte  to  lead  them  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Our  curiosity  has 
always  been  very  highly  excited  by 
the  accounts  of  this  singular  people  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
one  day  or  another,  when  they  arc 
more  full  of  opium  than  usual,  they  wiii 
run  a-muck  from  Cape  Comoriu  to  the 
Caspian. 

Mr.  Percival  does  not  consider  the 
Ceyloncse  as  descended  from  the  con- 
tinentals of  the  peninsula,  but  rather 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldive 
Islands,  whom  they  very  much  resemble 
in  compksuou,  features,  language,  and 
manners. 


"The  Oejkmese  (sajs  Ur.  Ferci^ 
ooorteoos  and  polite  in  their  den 
even  to  a  degree  tv  exceeding  tb 
liflotion.  Ill  several  qualities  t 
greatly  superior  to  aU  other  Indii 
have  ftdlen  within  the  sphere  of  n^ 
vation.  I  have  already  exempted  the 
the  eensure  of  stealing  and  lying 
seem  to  be  almost  inherent  in  the 
of  an  Indian.  Thor  are  mild,  aoc 
means  captious  or  passionato  in  t 
terooorse  with  each  other;  thougl 
once  their  anger  is  roused,  it  is  pro] 
ably  ftarious  and  lasting.  Their  hi 
indeed  mortal,  and  they  will  Are 
deatroj  themselves  to  obtain  the  < 
tion  of  the  detested  object.  One  i 
will  serve  to  show  the  extent  to  wh 
passion  la  carried.  If  a  Oeylonese 
obtain  money  due  to  him  by  aoot 
|K>es  to  his  debtor,  and  threatena 
himself  if  he  is  not  instantly  paic 
threat,  which  is  sometimes  put  in  exi 
reduces  the  debtor,  if  it  be  in  his  p 
immediate  oomplianoe  with  the  d 
as,  by  thdr  law,  if  any  man  causes 
of  another  man's  life,  his  own  is  the 
*  An  eye  fbr  an  eye.  and  a  tooth  for  i 
is  a  proverbial  expreaiiion  contim 
their  moutlis.  This  is.  on  other  oc 
a  very  common  mode  of  revenue 
them;  and  a  Oeylonese  has  ofte 
known  to  contrive  to  kill  him§elf 
company  of  his  enemy  that  the  lattc 
suffer  for  it. 

"  This  dreadfiil  spirit  of  revcngi 
consistent  with  the  usually  mild  a 
mane  seutiments  of  the  Ceylone 
much  more  congenial  to  the  bloody 
of  a  Malay,  still  continues  to  be  1 
by  the  sacred  customs  of  the  Ci 
Among  the  Cinglese,  however,  it  h 
frreatly  mitigated  by  their  intorcoui 
Europeans.  The  desperate  modo  of 
ing  revouge  which  I  have  just  de 
has  been  given  up,  from  having  be 
appointed  of  its  object ;  as,  iu  al 
parts  under  our  dominion,  the  Ei 
modes  of  investigating  and  pu 
crimes  are  cnforood.  A  case  of  this 
occurred  at  Caltura  in  1799.  A  ( 
peasant  happening  to  have  a  suit 
trovorsy  with  another,  watched  an 
tunity  of  going  to  bathe  in  comp» 
him,  and  drowned  himself,  with  t1 
of  having  Ms  adversary  put  to  deat! 
latter  was  upon  this  taken  up.  and 
Columbo  to  take  his  trial  for  makii 
with  the  deceased,  upon  the  prim 
having  been  the  last  seen  in  his  cc 
There  was,  however,  nothing  moi 
presumptive  proof  against  the  culp 
he  was  of  course  acquitted.     Th 
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ver.did  not  Iqr any meani  Ully 
entinwnta  of  the  Cinglese,  who 
leh  indined  to  continue  their 
rfaeroos  practice  as  their  breth- 
uidiana.  although  thciy  ai«  de- 
he  power."— (pp.  70— 7a.) 

rlike  habits  of  the  Candians 
m  look  with  contempt  on 
eae,  who  are  almost  entirely 
ited  with  the    management 

They  have  the  habit  and 

of  mountaineers — warlike, 
iterprising,  and  obstinate, 
e,  at  rarions  times,  proved 
8  very  formidable  enemies 
ntcfa;  and,  in  that  kind  of 

warfare,  which  is  the  only 

ragged  country  will  admit 
cot  off  large  (Hirties  of  the 

both  these  nations.  The 
Dandia,  as  we  hare  before 
1,  possesses  only  the  middle 
ind,  which  nature,  and  his 
Majesty,  have  rendered  as  in- 
as  possible.  It  is  traversable 
irrow  wood -paths,  known  to 
I  the  natives,  strictly  watched 
md  war,  and  where  the  best 
the  world  might  be  shot  in 
ities,  by  the  Candian  marks- 
xit  the  smallest  possibility  of 
dieir  enemies,  becaase  there 
t  be  the  smallest  possibility 
them.  The  King  of  Candia 
le,  despotic ;  and  the  history 
and  reign  presents  the  same 
Bfl  ostentation  and  baby-like 
rhich  characterise  Oriental 
Its.  In  public  audiences  he 
ke  a  great  fool,  squatting  on 

fur  surpassing  gingerbread 
«r;  and,  after  asking  some 
tical    question   as,  whether 

in  Asia  or  Africa,  retires 
Irish  of  trumpets  very  much 
le.    For  his  private  amuse- 

rides  on  the  nose  of  an 
ilays  with  his  jewels,  sprinkles 
rs  with  rose-water,  and  feeds 
nd  silver  fish.  If  his  tea  is 
enoflgh,  he  impales  his  foot- 
•mitcs  off  the  heads  of  half- 
r  his  noblemen  if  he  has  a 

own. 


>  (njB  Aristotle)  Tt\tt»$€v  /3cA- 
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.The  only  exportable  articles  of  any 
importance  which  Ceylon  produces  are 
pearls,  cinnamon,  and  elephants.  Mr. 
Pereival  has  presented  as  with  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  account  of  the  pearl 
fishery,  held  in  Condatchy  Bite,  near 
the  island  of  Manaar,  in  the  straits 
which  separate  Ceylon  from  the  main 
land. 


"  There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle  which  the 
island  of  Ceylon  affords  more  striking  to 
an  European,  than  the  bay  of  Condatchy, 
during  the  season  of  the  pearl  fishery. 
This  desert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that  time 
converted  into  a  scene  which  exceeds,  in 
novelty  and  variety,  almost  anything  I 
ever  witnessed.  Several  thousands  of 
people  of  different  colours,  countries,  castes, 
and  occupations,  continually  passing  and 
repassing  in  a  busy  crowd ;  the  vast  num- 
bers of  small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  the 
shore,  with  the  baaaar  or  market-pUice 
before  each;  the  multitude  of  boats  re- 
turning in  the  afternoon  ftrom  the  pearl 
banks,  some  of  them  laden  with  riches; 
the  anxious  expecting  countenances  of  the 
boat-owners,  while  the  boats  are  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  and  the  eagerness  and 
avidity  with  which  they  run  to  them  when 
arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo ;  the  vast 
numbers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  merehants, 
of  all  colours  and  all  descriptions,  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  who  are  occupied  in 
some  way  or  other  with  the  pearL^  some 
separating  and  assorting  them,  others 
weighing  and  ascertaining  their  number 
and  value,  while  others  are  hawking  them 
about,  or  drilling  and  boring  them  for 
future  use ; — all  these  circumstances'  tend 
to  impress  the  mind  with  the  value  and 
importance  of  that  object  which  can  of 
itself  create  this  scene. 

'  The  bay  of  Condatchy  is  the  most  cen- 
tral rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed  in 
the  fishery.  The  banks  where  it  is  carried 
on  extend  several  miles  along  the  coast 
fW>m  Manaar  southward  off  Arippo,  Con- 
datchy, and  Poniparipo.  The  principal 
bank  is  opposite  to  Condatchy,  and  lies  out 
at  sea  about  twenty  miles.  The  first  step, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fishery,  is  to  have  the  difRsrent  o jster  banks 
surveyed,  the  state  of  the  oysters  ascer- 
tained, and  a  report  made  on  the  subject 
to  government.  If  it  has  been  found  that 
the  quantity  is  sufficient,  and  that  th^  are 
arrived  at  a  proper  degree  of  maturity,  the 
particular  banks  to  be  fished  that  year  are 
put  up  far  gale  to  tbib  highest  bidder,  «M 
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are  usually  purchased  hy  a  blaok  merchant. 
This,  however,  ia  not  always  the  course 
pursued :  goveminout  sometimes  judges  it 
more  advantageous  to  flsh  the  banks  on  its 
own  account,  nnd  to  dispose  of  the  pearls 
afterwards  to  the  mPTohants.  "When  this 
plan  is  adofitod,  boats  are  hired  fbr  the 
season  on  account  of  goTcmment,  ftrom  dif- 
ferent quarters ;  the  price  varies  consider^ 
ably  according  to  circumstances;  but  is 
usually  trom  five  to  eight  hundred  pagodas 
for  etxh  boat.  There  are,  however,  no 
stated  prices,  and  the  best  bargain  possible 
is  made  for  each  boat  separately.  The 
Dutch  generally  followed  this  last  system; 
the  banks  were  fished  on  government  ac- 
count, and  the  pearls  disposed  of  iii  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  or  sent  to  Eiir(q>e. 
When  this  plan  was  pursued,  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Ceylon  claimed  a  certain 
per  ccntsgo  on  the  value  of  the  pearls :  or, 
if  the  fishing  of  the  banks  was  disposed  of 
by  public  sale,  they  bargained  fbr  a  stipu- 
lated sum  to  themselves  over  and  above 
what  was  paid  on  account  of  government. 
The  pretence  on  which  they  fbonded  their 
claims  for  this  perquisite,  was  their  trouble 
in  sur\-eying  and  valuing  the  banks."— 
(pp.  59-61.) 

The  banks  are  divided  into  six  or 
Boven  portions,  in  order  to  give  the 
oysters  time  to  fcroyr,  which  are  sap- 
posed  to  obtain  their  maturity  in  about 
seven  years.  The  period  allowed  to  the 
merchant  to  complete  his  fishery  isahont 
six  weeks ;  during  which  period  all  the 
boats  fio  out  and  return  together,  and 
arc  subject  to  very  rigorous  laws.  The 
dexterity  of  the  divers  is  very  striking ; 
they  are  as  adroit  in  the  uso  of  their 
feet  as  their  hands,  and  can  pick  up 
the  smallest  object  under  water  with 
their  toes.  Their  descent  is  aided  by 
a  great  stone,  which  they  slip  from 
their  feet  when  they  arrive  at  the  bot- 
tom, where  they  can  remain  about  two 
minntcs.  There  are  instances,  how- 
ever, of  divers  who  have  so  much  of 
the  aquatic  in  their  nature  as  to  remain 
under  water  for  five  or  six  minntcs. 
Their  grreat  enemy  is  the  ground 
shark;  for  the  rule  of  **eat  and  be 
eaten,"  which  Dr.  Darwin  called  the 
great  law  of  natore,  obtains  in  as  much 
force  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  waves 
as  above  them  :  this  animal  is  as  fond 
of  the  legs  of  Hindoos  as  Hindoos  are 
of  the  pearls  of  oysters;  and  as  one 
appetite  appears  to  him  much  more 


natural  and  less  capricious  than  tha 
other,  ho  never  fails  to  indulge  it- 
Whero  fortune  haf  so  much  to  do  with 
peril  and  profit,  of  coniBe  there  ii  no 
deficiency  of  conjurors,  who  by  diven 
enigmatical  grimaces,  endeavour  to 
(mtraciMe  this  snbiAarine  invader.  If 
they  are  successful  they  are  well  ]mM 
in  pearls ;  and  when  a  shark  indalfil 
himself  with  the  leg  of  a  Hindoo,  ikn 
is  a  witch  who  lives  at  Colang.  oa  tk 
Malabar  coast,  who  always  bean  tk 
blame. 

A  common  mode  of  theft  pnctiwi 
by  the  common  people  engaged  ii  Iht 
pearl  fishery,  is  by  awaUowinf  Iht 
pearls.  Whenever  any  one  la  ai^ 
pected  of  having  swallowed  tbeia  pn- 
cious  pills  of  Cleopatra,  the  qqUbi 
apothecaries  are  instantly  tent  rar;  a 
britk  cathartic  it  immediatdr  iuh 
patched  after  the  truant  peaii,  i^ 
the  strictest  orders  to  apprehend  fit,  ia 
whatever  comer  of  the  mseera  h  nay 
be  found  lurking.  Oyster  lotteries  ait 
carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent 
They  consist  in  purchasing  a  quantity 
of  the  oysters  unopened,  and  mnning  tbt 
chance  of  either  finding  or  not  finding 
pearls  in  them.  The  European  gentle- 
men and  ofiicers  who  attend  the  pearl 
fishery  through  duty  or  curiosity  art 
particularly  fond  of  these  lotteries,  and 
frequently  make  purchases  of  this  tort. 
The  whole  of  this  account  is  very  well 
written,  and  has  afibrded  us  a  great 
degree  of  amuMment.  By  what  cu« 
rious  links,  and  fantastical  relations,  are 
mankind  connected  together  !  At  the 
distance  of  half  the  globe,  a  Hindoo 
gains  his  support  by  groping  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  for  the  morbid  con- 
cretion of  a  shell-fish,  to  decorate  the 
throat  of  a  London  alderman's  wife. 
Ft  is  said  that  the  great  Linnaeus  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  infecting 
oysters  with  this  perligenous  disease; 
what  has  become  of  the  secret  we  do 
not  know,  as  the  only  interest  we  take 
in  oysters  is  of  a  much  more  vulgar, 
though  perhaps  a  more  humane  nature. 

The  princip  U  woods  of  cinnamon  lie 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columba 
They  reach  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
fort,  and  fill  the  whole  surround- 
ing prospect.    The  grand  garden  near 
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tfce  town  is  to  exteotiTe*  af  to  occupy 
I  met  of  coantiy  from  ten  to  fifteen 
DOesm  length. 

'  Vature  bM  here  conoentnted  both  the 
boD^  and  the  riches  of  the  ishiad. 
XotUng  eaa  be  more  delightfal  to  the  eye, 
(hu  the  prospect  which  stretches  around 
lUiiinba  The  loir  cimuunon  trees  which 
»fer  the  plain  allow  the  view  to  reach  the 
JOfSiofe^etRieeua,  interspersed  with  tall 
iooipB,  and  boonded  evetywhere  with 
zteorive  ranges  of  coooa  nut  and  other 
vge  trees.  The  whole  is  diversified  with 
nan  lakes  and  green  marshes,  skirted  all 
Mod  with  rice  and  pasture  fields.  In  one 
vt,  the  intertwining  cinnamon  trees  ap- 
w  completely  to  clothe  the  fluw  of  the 
Ihb;  in  another,  the  openings  made  by 
It  iotcnecting  Ibotpaths  just  serve  to 
wm  that  the  thkk  underwood  has  been 
swtrated.  One  large  road,  which  goes 
It  at  the  west  gate  of  the  fort,  and  re- 
m  bj  the  gate  on  the  south,  makes  a 
laiing  circuit  of  seven  miles  among 
s  woods.  It  is  here  that  the  officers  and 
ntlsBien  belonging  to  the  garrison  of 
ioDBbo  take  their  morning  ride,  and  en- 
foom  ct  the  finest  scenes  in  nature."— 

As  this  spice  constitutes  the  wealth 
Ceylon,  great  pains  are  taken  to 
sortain  its  qualities,  and  propagate 
eboicest  kinds.  The  prime  sort  is 
auned  from  the  Lanrus  Cinnamo- 
IB.  The  leaf  resembles  the  hiurel 
■hape,  but  is  not  of  so  deep  a  green, 
hen  diewed  it  has  the  smell  and 
te  of  cloves.  There  are  several 
brent  species  of  cinnamon  tree  ori 
I  island  ;  bnt  four  sorts  only  are 
Itrvated  and  barked.  The  picture 
jch  we  have  just  quoted  from  Mr. 
reiTal  of  a  morning  ride  in  a  cinna- 
lo  wood  is  so  enchanting,  that  we  are 
tremely  sorry  the  addition  of  aromatic 
ours  cannot  with  veracity  be  made 
it.  The  cinnamon  has,  unfortunately, 
soieU  at  all  bnt  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
ec  Mr.  Pereival  gives  us  a  very  in- 
esting  account  of  the  process  of 
iking  op  cinnamon  for  the  market, 
which  we  are  sorry  our  limits  will 
(  permit  ns  to  follow  him.  The  dif- 
ent  qoalities  of  the  cinnamon  bundles 
I  only  be  estimated  by  the  taste; 
office  which  devolves  upon  the 
dical  men  of  the  settlement,  who 
employed  for  geveral  day»  together 


in  chewing  cinnaman,  the  acrid  juice  of 
which  excoriates  the  mouth,  and  puts 
them  to  the  most  dreadful  tortures. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  completely 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  very  high 
range  of  mountains,  on  the  two  sides 
of  which  the  climate  and  the  seasons 
are  entirely  different.  These  moun- 
tains also  terminate  completely  the 
effect  of  the  monsoons,  which  set  in 
periodically  from  opposite  sidesof  them. 
On  the  west  side,  the  rains  prevail  in 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the 
season  when  they  are  felt  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  lliis  monsoon  is  usually  ex- 
tremely violent  during  its  continuance. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are 
very  little  affected.  In  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  when  the  op- 
posite monsoon  sets  in  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  the  north  of  the  island  is 
attacked  ;  and  scarcely  any  impression 
reaches  the  southern  parts.  The  heat 
during  the  day  is  nearly  the  same 
throughout  the  year :  the  rainy  season 
renders  the  ni;!hts  much  cooler.  The 
climate,  upon  the  whole,  is  much  more 
temperate  than  on  the  continent  of 
India.  The  temperate  and  healthy 
climate  of  Ceylon  is,  however,  confined 
to  the  sea-coast.  In  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  obstructions  which  the 
thick  woods  oppose  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  render  the  heat  almost 
insupportable,  and  generate  a  low  and 
malignant  fever,  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  name  of  the  Jungle  fever. 
The  chief  harbours  of  Ceylon  are 
Trincomalee,  Point  de  Galle,  and,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  Columbo. 
The  former  of  these,  from  its  nature 
and  situation,  is  that  which  stamps 
Ceylon  one  of  our  most  valuable  ac- 
quisitions in  the  East  Indies.  As  soon 
as  the  monsoons  commence,  every  ves- 
sel caught  by  them  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  obliged  to 
put  to  sea  immediately,  in  order  to 
avoid  destruction.  At  these  seasons, 
Trincomalee  alone,  of  all  the  parts  on 
this  side  of  the  peninsula,  is  capable 
of  affording  to  vessels  a  safe  retreat ; 
which  a  vessel  fh>m  Madras  may  reach 
in  two  days.  These  circumstances 
render  the  valne  of  Trincomalee  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  i?  hole  \&\axid  \ 
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the  revenue  of  which  will  certainly  be 
hardly  suflicient  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  establishments  kept  up  there. 
The  agriculture  of  Ceylon  is,  in  fact,  in 
such  an  imf>erfect  state,  and  the  natiTes 
have  so  little  availed  themselves  of  its 
natural  fcnility,  that  great  part  of  the 
provisions  necessary  for  its  support  are 
imported  from  Bengal. 

Ceylon  produces  the  elephant,  the 
buffalo,  tiger,  elk,  wild-hog,  rabbit,  hare, 
flying- fox,  and  musk-  rat  Many  articles 
are  rendered  entirely  useless  by  the  smell 
of  nmsk,  which  this  latter  animal  com- 
municates in  merely  running  over  them. 
Mr.  Percival  asserts  (and  the  fact  has 
been  confirmed  to  us  by  the  most  re- 
spectable authority),  that  if  it  even  pass 
over  a  bottle  of  wine,  however  well 
corked  and  sealed  up,  the  wine  becomes 
so  strongly  tainted  with  musk,  that  it 
cannot  be  used ;  and  a  whole  cask  may 
be  rendered  useless  in  the  same  manner. 
Among  the  great  variety  of  birds,  we 
were  struck  with  Mr.  Percival*s  account 
of  the  honey-bird,  into  whose  body  the 
soul  of  a  common  informer  appears  to 
have  migrated.  It  makes  a  loud  and 
shrill  noise,  to  attract  the  notice  of 
anybody  whom  it  may  perceive ;  and 
thus  inducing  him  to  follow  the  course 
it  points  out,  leads  him  to  the  tree 
where  the  bees  have  concealed  their 
treasure;  after  the  apiary  has  been 
robbed,  this  feathered  scoundrel  gleans 
his  reward  from  the  hive.  The  list 
of  Ccylonese  snakes  is  hideous;  and 
we  become  reconciled  to  the  crude  and 
cloudy  land  in  which  we  live,  from  re- 
flecting, that  the  indiscriminate  activity 
of  the  sun  generates  what  is  loathsome, 
as  well  as  what  is  lovely  ;  that  the  asp 
reposes  under  the  rose ;  and  the  scor- 
pion crawls  under  the  fragrant  flower, 
and  the  luscious  fruit. 

The  usual  stories  are  repeated  here, 
of  the  immense  size  and  voracious 
appetite  of  a  certain  species  of  serpent 
The  best  history  of  this  kind  we  ever 
remember  to  have  read,  was  of  a  serpent 
killed  near  one  of  our  settlements,  in 
the  East  Iiidies ;  in  whose  body  they 
found  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison,  all 

in  black,  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  (somebody 

or  other,  whose  name  we  have  for- 
gotten,) and  whO|  afu^  having  been 


missing  for  above  a  week,  was  dis- 
covered in  this  very  inconvenient  situa- 
tion. The  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Candia  are  partly  defended  by  leedwiw 
which  abound  in  the  woods,  and  tnm 
which  our  soldiers  suffered  in  the  moH 
dreadful  manner.  The  Oeylonese,  h 
compensation  for  their  animated  plip 
gues,  are  endowed  with  two  vegetaUi 
blessings,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  tks 
talipot  tree.  The  latter  affords  a  pRV 
digious  leaf,  impenetrable  to  son  or 
rain,  and  largo  enough  to  shelter  tn 
men.  It  is  a  natural  umbrella,  aadii 
of  as  eminent  service  in  that  oonnny  H 
a  great-coat  tree  would  be  in  this.  A 
leaf  of  the  talipot  tree  is  a  tent  to  tk 
soldier,  a  parasol  to  the  traveller,  «U  a 
book  to  the  scholar.*  The  cocoa  tn$ 
affords  bread,  milk,  oil,  wine,  spiiitik 
vinegar,  yeast,  sugar,  doth,  paper,  built 
andships^ 

We  could  with  great  pleamre  pi^ 
ceed  to  give  a  further  absitract  of  thb 
very  agreeable  and  interesting  paUica- 
tion,  which  we  very  strongly  recommend 
to  the  public.  It  is  written  with  grett 
modesty,  entirely  without  pretensioni, 
and  abounds  with  curioas  and  impor* 
tant  information.  Mr.  Percival  will 
accept  our  best  thanks  for  the  amuse- 
ment he  has  afforded  us.  When  we  can 
praise  with  such  justice,  we  are  always 
happy  to  do  it ;  and  regret  that  the  rigid 
and  independent  honesty  which  we  have 
made  the  very  basis  of  our  literary  un- 
dertaking should  so  frequently  compel 
us  to  speak  of  the  autliors  who  come 
before  us,  in  a  style  so  different  from 
that  in  which  we  have  vindicated  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Percival. 


DELPHINE.    (E.  Revibw,  1 803.) 

Delphine.    By  Madame  do  Stadl  Holstein. 
London.    Mawman.    6  vols.    12ma 

This  dismal  trash,  which  has  nearly 
dislocated  the  jaws  of  every  critic 
among  us  with  gaping,  has  so  alarmed 
Bonaparte,  that  he  has  seized  the  whole 
impression,  sent  Madame  de  Stael  out 
of  Paris,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 

*  All  books   are  written  upon  it  in 
Ceyk)n. 
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fliTps  in    A    nijrhtcap    of  steel,   and 

<lv;:»T-prcyj!'     blankets.       To    us    it 

i;"fK.ar!J  ratht-r  an  attack  upon  the  Ten 

Cunimund mentis  than  the  government 

of  Bouaparte,  and  calculated   not  so 

nach   to  enforce    the  rights    of  the 

Bourbons,  as  the  benefits  of  adaltorj, 

•;      iiurder,  and  a  great  number  of  other 

J      Tices,  which   have  been  somehow  or 

:      Qtberitrangelv  neglected  in  this  country, 

'      isd  too  much  so  (according  to  the  ap- 

pDtni  opinion  of  Madame  dc  Stael) 

wen  in  France. 

h  happens,  however,  fortunately 
aMwgfa,  that  her  book  is  as  dull  as  it 
enld  have  been  if  hvr  intentions  had 
been  good  ;  for  wit,  dexterity,  and  the 
pieasant  energies  of  the  mind,  seldom 
niik  themselves  on  the  side  of  virtue 
lod  social  order;  while  vice  is  spi 
zitoal,  eloquent,  and  alert,  ever  choice 
in  expreM»ion,  happj  in  allusion,  and 
jodicious  in  arrangement. 

Tbe  story  is  simply  this. — Delphine, 
s  rich  yoong  widow,  presents  her  cousin 
liitilda  de  Vernon  with  a  considerable 
foate,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  marry 
Leonce   Mondeville.     To  this  action 
ibe  is  excited  by  the  arts  and  the  in- 
trignes    of   Madame  de  Vernon,  an 
hai-kncyed  Parisian  lady,  who  hopes, 
by  this  marriage,  to  be  able  to  discharge 
her    namcnms    and    pressing    debts. 
Leonce*  who,  like  all  other  heroes  of 
novels,  has  line  limbs,  and  fine  qualities, 
ccmes  to  Paris — dislikes  Matilda — 
falls  in  love  wiih  Delphine,  Delphine 
with  him  ;  and  they  are  upon  the  eve 
of  jilting  poor  Matilda,  when,  from 
8on)e  false  reports  spread  abroad  re- 
specting the   character    of   Delphine 
(which  are  aggravated  by  her  own  im- 
prudences,   and    by   the   artifices  of 
3Iadame  de  Vernon),  Leonce,  not  in  a 
fit  of  honesty,  but  of  revenge,  marries 
the  lady  whom  he  came  to  marry. 
Soon  after,  Madame  de  Vernon  dies — 
discovers  the  artifices  by  which  she  had 
prevfnted  the  union  of  Leonce  and 
I>:Iphioe — and  then,  after  this  ciitas- 
tropbe,  which  ought  to  have  terminated 
tbe  novel,  come  two  long  volumes  of 
complaint  and  despair.    Delphine  be- 
comes a  nun — runs  away  from  the 
nunnery  with  Leonce,  who  is  taken  by 
some  French  soldien,  upon  the  sup- 


position that  he  has  been  serving  in 
the  French  enii<:iaiit  army  a;,'aiiii.t  lii?) 
country  —  is  shot,  and  upon  his  dead 
body  falls  IX'Iphme,  as  dead  as  he. 

Making  every  allowance  for  reading 
this  book  in  a  translation,  and  in  a 
very  bad  translation,  we  cannot  but 
deem  it  a  heavy  performance.  The 
incidents  are  vulgar;  the  characters 
vulgar  too,  except  those  of  Delphine 
and  Madame  de  Vernon.  Madame 
de  Sta^l  has  not  the  artifice  to  hide 
what  is  coming.  In  travelling  through 
a  flat  country,  or  a  flat  book,  we  see 
our  road  before  us  for  half  the  distance 
we  are  going.  There  are  no  agreeable 
sinuosities,  and  no  speculations  whether 
we  are  to  ascend  next,  or  descend  ; 
what  new  sight  we  are  to  enjoy,  or  to 
which  side  we  are  to  bend.  Leonce  is 
robbed  and  half  murdered  ;  the  apo- 
thecary of  the  place  is  certain  he  will 
not  live ;  we  were  absolutely  certain 
that  he  would  live,  and  could  predict 
to  an  hour  the  time  of  his  recovery. 
In  the  same  manner  we  could  have 
prophesied  every  event  of  the  book  a 
whole  volume  before  its  occurrence. 

This  novel  is  a  perfect  Alexandrian. 
The  last  two  volumes  are  redundant, 
and  drag  their  wounded  length:  it 
should  certainly  have  terminated  where 
the  interest  ceases,  at  the  death  of 
Madame  de  Vernon;  but,  instead  of 
this,  the  scene-shifters  come  and  pick 
up  the  dead  bodies,  wash  the  stage, 
sweep  it,  and  do  everything  which  the 
timely  fall  of  the  curtain  should  have 
excluded  from  the  sight,  and  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  audience.  We 
humbly  apprehend,  that  young  gentle- 
men do  not  in  general  make  their 
tutors  the  confidants  of  their  passion ; 
at  least  we  can  find  no  rule  of  that 
kind  laid  down  either  by  Miss 
Hamilton  or  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  their 
treatises  on  education.  The  tutor  of 
Leonce  is  Mr.  Barton,  a  grave  old 
gentleman,  in  a  peruke  and  snufi"- 
coloured  clothes.  Instead  of  writing 
to  this  solemn  personage  about  second 
causes,  the  ten  categories,  and  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  the  young 
lover  raves  to  him,  for  whole  pages, 
about  the  white  neck  and  auburn  hair 
of  his  Delphine;  and,  ihaiiie  to  le\V\ 
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the  liquorish  old  pedagogue  seems  to 
think  these  amorous  eballitions  the 
pleasantest  sort  of  writing  in  vMwm 
Delphini  that  he  has  yet  met  with. 

By  altering  one  word«  and  making 
ottiif  one  fake  quantity*,  we  shalJ 
change  the  rule  of  Horace  to 

"  Nee  febris  intersit  nisi  dignus  yindice 
noduB 
laciderlt.' 

Delphine  and  Leonce  have  eight  rery 
bad  typhuM  fevers  between  them,  be- 
sides kamopioe^  henwrrhage,  deliqmium 
animi,  singultus^  hysteria^  tMd  faminei 
viuIatuSf  or  screams  innumerable.  Now, 
that  there  should  be  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance of  sickness  in  every  novel,  we 
are  willing  to  admit,  and  will  cheer- 
fully  permit  the  heroine  to  be  once 
given  over,  and  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
but  we  cannot  consent  that  the  interest 
which  ought  to  be  excited  by  the 
feelings  of  the  mind  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  sufferings  of  the  body,  and 
a  crisis  of  perspiration  be  substituted 
for  a  crisis  of  passion.  Let  us  see  diffi- 
culties overcome,  if  our  approbation  is 
required  ;  we  Kiannot  grant  it  to  such 
cheap  and  sterile  artifices  as  these. 

The  characters  in  this  novel  arc  all 
said  to  be  drawn  from  real  life ;  and 
the  persons  for  whom  they  are  intended 
are  loudly  whispered  at  Paris.  Most 
of  them  we  have  forgotten  ;  but  Del- 
phine is  said  to  be  intended  for  the 
authoress,  and  Madame  de  Vernon  (by 
a  slight  sexual  metamorphosis)  for 
Talleyrand,  minister  of  the  French 
republic  for  foreign  affairs.  As  this 
lady  (once  the  friend  of  the  authoress) 
may  probably  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  this 
country,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make 
our  readers  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  her ;  but  we  must  first  remind 
them  that  she  was  once  a  bishop,  a 
higher  dignity  in  the  church  than  was 
ever  attained' by  any  of  her  sex  since 
the  days  of  Pope  Joan;  and  that 
though  she  swindles  Delphine  out  of 
her  estate  ivith  a  considerable  degree 

*  Perhaps  a  (kult  of  all  others  which  the 
English  are  leut  disposed  to  pardon.  A 
youiMC  man,  who,  on  a  public  oocaaion, 
makes  a  fUse  quantity  at  the  outset  of  lifie, 
can  seldom  or  never  get  oiver  it. 


of  address,  her  dexterity 
foils  her,  as  in  the  memorable  inslaa 
of  the  American  commissioiieri.  Mi 
dame  de  StaSl  gives  the  following  d 
scription  of  this  pastoral  metropolin 
female: — 

"ThouRhsbe  Is  at  leMt  Ibrtgr.shssl 
appears  eharming  even  among  the  joh 
and  beautiful  of  her  own  sex.  The  pel 
neas  of  bsr  oomple&ion,  the  aliglit  vdi 
ation  of  her  features,  indicate  the  tengn 
of  indisposition,  and  not  the  deesj  or  ysM 
the  easy  negligence  of  bsr  dress  aosoi 
with  ttda  impreation.  BveiyoneconolaA 
that  when  her  health  is  recovered,  and  i 
dresses  with  more  eare,  she  must  be  pa 
ptete^  beautiful:  this  ohanga,  howev 
never  happens,  but  it  is  alwayi  eipeoli 
and  that  is  sufBoient  to  make  the  imsgli 
tion  still  add  something  mote  to  I 
natural  eflbot  of  her  ebema."— Cm 
p.n.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  execrable  th 
the  manner  in  which  this  book  is  tni 
lated.  The  bookseller  has  employ 
one  of  our  countrymen  for  thatporpo 
who  appears  to  have  been  very  lal 
caught  The  contrast  between  I 
passionate  exclamations  of  Madame 
Stael,  and  the  barbarous  vulgarities 
poor  Sawney,  produces  a  mighty  la 
crous  cflfect.  One  of  the  heroes,  a  n 
of  high  fastidious  temper,  exdaimsi 
letter  to  Delphine,  **  I  cannot  endi 
this  Paris ;  I  have  met  with  ever  ao  mc 
people  whom  my  soul  abhors.**  A 
the  accomplished  and  enraptured  ] 
once  terminates  one  of  his  letters  thi 
**  Adieu  i  Adieu  I  my  dearett  Ddpki 
I  will  give  you  a  call  to-morrow."  ^ 
doubt  if  Grub  Street  ever  import 
from  Caledonia  a  more  abomina 
translator. 

We  admit  the  character  of  liada 
de  Vernon  to  be  drawn  with  consid 
able  skill.  There  are  occasional  tn 
of  eloquence  and  pathos  in  this  noi 
and  very  many  of  those  obscnrati< 
upon  manners  and  character  which : 
totally  out  of  the  reach  of  all  who  hi 
not  lived  long  in  the  world,  and  « 
served  it  welL 

The  immorality  of  any  book  (in  < 
estimation)  is  to  be  determined  by 
general  impressions  it  leaves  on  th 
minds,  whose  principles,  not  yet  08s(/ 
are  capable  of  affording  a  less  powei 
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iir.'c   to  its    influence.     Tlic   most 
u'.j.  rijijs    ctroct    that   any   ficiitioiiN 
I  liravtcr  can  produce,  is  when  two  or 
ihrw  of  its  pofjiilar  vices  are  variiisheu 
WT  with  everything  that  is  captivating 
in>i  p^acious  in  the  exterior,  and  en- 
nobled bj  association  with  splendid 
TirtDOS  :  this  apolojry  will  be  more  sure 
of  its  effect,  if  the  faults  are  not  against 
Biturc,  but  against  society.    The  aver- 
Bon  to  murder  and  cruelty  could  not 
perbips  be  so  overcome ;  but  a  regard 
ID  the  sanctity  of  mania|(e  vows,  to  the 
■ovd  and  sensitive  delicacy  of  the 
fcnale  character,  and  to  numberless 
iMrictions  important  to  the  well-being 
of  oar  species,  mav  easily  be  reUxed  by 
tiiii  subtle  and  voluptuous  confusion  of 
pood  and  eviL    It  is  in  vain  to  say  the 
EiUe  evinces,  in  the  last  act,  that  vice 
ii  productive  of  misery.    We  may  do- 
eorate  a  villain  with  graces  and  felicities 
for  Dine  volumes,  and  hang  him  in  the 
Imi  pa^^c.     This  is  not  teaching;  virtue, 
bot  gilding  the  gallows,  and  raising  up 
splendid  assuciatiuns  in  favour  of  t^ing 
taased.     In    such  an  union  of  the 
umahle  and  the  vicious  (especially  if 
tbe  vices  are  snch  to  the  commission 
of  which  there  is  no  want  of  natural 
disposition),  the  vice  will  not  degrade 
the  man,  but  the  man  will  ennoble  the 
rice.     We  shall  wish  to  be  him  we  ad- 
mire, in  spite  of  his  vices,  and,  if  the 
novel  be  well  written,  even  m  conse- 
fuatee   of    his    vice.     There    exists, 
through  the  whole  of  this  novel,  a  show 
of  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  evils  which 
individuals  suffer  by  the  inflexible  rules 
of  virtue  prescribed  by  society,  and  an 
cs^»er  diffpoaition  to  apologise  for  par- 
ticular transgressions.    Such  doctrine 
is  DOC  confined  to  Madame  do  Stael ; 
an  Arcadian  cant  is  gaining  fast  upon 
Spartan  gravity;  and  the  happiness 
diffused,  «nd  the  beautiful  order  estab- 
lished in  society,  by  this  unbending 
discipline,  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate  and  in- 
teresting individnaL    Either  the  ex- 
ce)itions  or  the  rule  must  be  given  up : 
every  highwayman  who    t£msts  his 
pistol  into  a  chaise  window  has  met 
with  nm/onMeen  mMMfortmus;  and  every 
loose  matron  who  fliee  into  the  arms  of 
her  Grcri/Krwafeompelled  to  marry  an 


oltl  man  wliom  she  detested,  by  an 
avaricious  and  uiifeelin«^  father.  The 
passions  want  not  accelerating:,  but  re- 
tarding machinery.  This  fatal  and 
foolish  sophistry  has  power  enough 
over  every  heart,  not  to  need  the  aid 
of  fine  composition,  and  well-contrived 
incident  —  auxiliaries  which  Madame 
de  Stael  intended  to  bring  forward  in 
the  cause,  though  she  has  fortunately 
not  succeeded. 

M.  de  SerbcUone  is  received  as  a 
guest  into  the  house  of  M.  d'Ervins, 
whose  wife  he  debauches  as  a  recom- 
pense for  his  hospitality.  Is  it  possible 
to  be  disgusted  with  ingratitude  and 
injustice,  when  united  to  snch  an  as- 
semblage of  talents  and  virtues  as  this 
man  of  paper  possesses  ?  Was  there 
ever  a  more  delightful  fascinating  adul- 
teressthan  Madame  d'Ervins  is  intended 
to  be  ?  or  a  povero  comuto  less  capable 
of  exciting  compassion  than  her  hus- 
band ?  The  morality  of  all  this  is  the  old 
morality  of  Farquhor,  Vaiibrugh,  and 
Congreve — that  every  witty  man  may 
transLTCss  the  seventh  commandment, 
which  was  never  meant  for  the  protec- 
tion of  husbands  who  labour  under  the 
incapacity  of  making  repartees.  In 
Matilda,  religion  is  always  as  nnamiable 
as  dissimulation  is  graceful  in  Madame 
de  Vernon,  and  imprudence  generous  in 
Delphine.  This  said  Delphine,  with 
her  fine  auburn  hair,  and  her  beautiful 
blue  or  green  eyes  (we  forget  which), 
cheats  her  cousin  Matilda  out  of  her 
lover,  alienates  the  afl^iections  of  her 
husband,  and  keeps  a  sort  of  assignation 
house  for  Serbellone  and  his  chere  amie, 
justifying  herself  by  the  most  touching 
complaints  against  the  rigour  of  the 
world,  and  using  the  cuftComary  phrases, 
union  of  bouU,  married  in  the  eye  of 
heaven^  &c  &c.  &c,  and  such  like  dic- 
tion, the  types  of  which  Mr.  Lane  of 
the  Minerva  Press  very  prudently  keeps 
ready  composed,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  printing  of  the  Adventures  of  Cap- 
tain C and  Miss  F— ,  and  other 

interesting  stories,  of  which  he,  the 
said  inimitable  Mr.  Lane  of  the  Minerva 
Press,  well  knows  these  sentiments 
must  make  a  part  Another  perilous 
absurdity  which  this  useful  production 
tends  to  cherish  is  the  common  notion, 
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that  contempt  of  rale^and  order  is  a 
proof  of  (n^atnesB  of  mind.  Delphine 
is  everywhere  a  great  spirit,  strngglingf 
with  the  shackles  imposed  apon  Imt  in 
common  with  the  little  world  troand 
her;  and  it  is  managed  so,  that  her 
contempt  of  restrictions  shall  always 
appear  to  flow  from  the  extent,  variety, 
and  splendour  of  her  talents.  The 
vulgarity  of  this  heroism  oaght  in  some 
degree  to  diminish  its  value.  Mr.  Col- 
qtUioun,  in  his  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
reckons  up  about  40,000  heroines  of 
this  species,  most  of  whom,  we  dare  to 
say,  have  at  one  time  or  another  rea- 
soned like  the  sentimental  Delphine 
about  the  judgments  of  the  world. 

To  conclude — Our  general  opinion 
of  this  book  is,  that  it  is  calcalated  to 
shed  a  mild  lustre  over  adultery ;  by 
gentle  and  convenient  gradation,  to 
destroy  the  modesty  and  the  caution 
of  women ;  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  easy  vices,  and  encumber  the  diffi- 
culty of  virtue.  What  a  wretched  quali- 
fication of  this  censure  to  add,  that  the 
badness  of  the  principles  is  alone  cor- 
rected by  the  badness  of  the  style,  and 
that  this  celebrated  lady  would  have 
been  very  guilty,  if  she  had  not  been 
very  dull  I 
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THOUGHTS    ON   THE    RESI- 
DENCE OP  THE  CLERGY. 
(E.  Review,  1803.) 

Thoughts  on  the  Rnidenee  of  the  Clergy, 
Bj  John  Sturges,  LL  JO. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  production  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  acquired  a  right  to 
teach  the  duties  of  the  clerical  cha^ 
racter  by  falfilling  them ;  and  who  has 
exercised  that  right,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, with  honour  to  himself,  and 
>>enefit  to  the  public  From  the  par- 
ticular character  of  understanding 
evinced  in  this  work  we  should  con- 
ceive Dr.  Sturges  to  possess  a  very 
powerful  claim  to  bo  heard  on  all  ques- 
tion's rcferrible  to  the  decision  of  prac- 
tical good  sense.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  his  experience  to  observe  ; 
and  of  his  observation  to  judge  well : 
he  neither   loves  his   profession  too 


little,  nor  too  mndi  i  if  aUvb  to  ft|p 

interests,  withont  being  inaensiUe  fm 
those  of  the  community  at  large ;  talk 
treats  of  those  points  where  hli  prart 
oos  habits  might  render  a  little  intaa^ 
perance  venial,  as  well  as  piobabl% 
with  the  most  perfect  good  fanmov 
and  moderation. 

As  exceptions  to  the  general  and  b- 
dispuuUe  principle  of  residence^  Dt 
Sturges  urges  the  smallneM  of  mmm 
livings  ;  the  probability  that  thdr  Ib> 
cnnibents  be  engased  in  the  task  sf 
education,  or  in  ecclesiastical  dnty,  h 
situations  where  their  talents  may  he 
more  appropriately  and  importan^f 
employed.  Dr.  Stnrges  Is  also  sf 
opinion,  that  the  power  of  enfiNete 
residence,  under  certain  limitit  shoeH 
be  invested  in  the  bishops ;  and  thsl 
the  acts  prohibiting  the  deigj  to  hold 
or  cultivate  land  should  be  in  a  gMt 
measure  repenled. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  two 
cases  suggested  by  Dr.  Sturges,  of  tie 
clergyman  who  may  keep  a  school,  or 
be  engaged  in  the  duty  of  some  pariah 
not  his  own,  will  be  attended  to  in  the 
construction  of  the  approaching  bill, 
and  admitted  as  pleas  for  non-resi- 
dence. It  certainly  is  better  that  a 
clergyman  should  do  the  duty  of  his 
own  benefice,  rather  than  of  any  other. 
But  the  injury  done  to  the  community 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  vexatioa 
imposed  upon  the  individuaL  Sudi  a 
measure  is  either  too  harsh,  not  to  be- 
come obsolete ;  or,  by  harassing  the 
clergy  with  a  very  severe  restriction, 
to  gain  a  very  disproportionate  good 
to  the  community,  would  bring  the  pro- 
fession into  disrepute,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  introduce  a  class  of  men  into 
the  Chui*ch,  of  less  liberal  manners, 
education,  and  connection  s  points  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  our  present 
state  of  religion  and  wealth.  Nothing 
has  enabled  men  to  do  wrong  with  im- 
punity, so  much,  as  the  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  penalties  with  which  the 
law  has  threatened  them.  The  only 
method  to  insure  success  to  the  bill  for 
enforcing  ecclesiastical  residence,  is  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  clergy 
in  its  construction,  as  far  as  is  poesiUy 
consistent  with  the  object  desiredt  and 
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f  IIC8  to  acrifice  aomethins^  that  oa^ 
i  tobe  done,  in  order  that  mach  may  be 
f  kut.  Upon  tbia  principle,  the  dei^- 
-   BIB  dioold  not  be  confined  to  his  par- 

aaige-hooae,  bat  to  the  precincts  of 

Uf  panah.     Some  advantage  would 


eotunlj  attend  the  reaidence  of  the 
dtrgj  in  their  official  mansions  ;  but, 
•  we  hare  before  obaerred,  the  good 
oae  partj  would  obtain  bears  no  sort 
d  proportion  to  the  evil  the  other 
maid  suffer. 

Upon  the  proprietjr  of  inveating  the 

ficBch  of  Bisbopa  with  a  power  of  en- 

ftmog  reaidence,  we  confess  ourselves 

10  enteitain  very  serious  doubts.     A 

bidiop  haa  frequently  a  very  tempo- 

nrv  intereat  in  his  diocese :  he  has  fa- 

voari  to  ask  ;  and  he  must  grant  them. 

Ittve   of  absence   will    be   granted 

to  powerful  interceasion  ;  and  refused, 

Bpoo  stronger   pleas,   to  men  with- 

oat  friends.     Bishops  are  frequently 

mat  advanced  in  vears,  or  immersed 

io  ftady.      A  single  person  who  com- 

fik  many  others  to  do  their  duty,  has 

mmch  odium  to  bear,  and  much  activity 

to  exert.       A  bishop  is    subject    to 

caprice,  and  enmity,  and  passion,  in 

eonmon  with  other  individuals  ;  there 

ii  some  danger  also  that  his  power 

orer  the  clergy  may  be  converted  to  a 

political  purpose.      From  innumerable 

eanses,  which  might  be  reasoned  upon 

to  great  length,  we  are  apprehensive 

the  object  of  the  Legislature  will  be 

entirely  frustrated  in  a  few  years,  if  it 

be  committed  to  episcopal  superintcnd- 

BBoe  and  care  :  though,  upon  the  first 

ricw  of  the  subject,  no  other  scheme 

am  appear  so  natural  and  so  wise. 

Dr.  Sturgea  observes,  that  after  all 
he  conceivable  justifications  of  non- 
nidenoe  are  enumerated  in  the  Act, 
aany  others  must  from  time  to  time 
lecnr.  and  indicate  the  propriety  of 
reating  aomewbere  a  discretionary 
xmer.  If  this  be  true  of  the  penalties 
nr  which  the  clergy  are  governed,  it  is 
Mpiallv  true  of  all  other  penal  laws  ; 
md  the  law  should  extend  to  every 
iflence  the  contingency  of  discretionary 
imiaaion,  The  objection  to  this  sys- 
cm  ia,  that  it  tmata  too  much  to  the 
■gadty  and  the  probity  of  the  judge, 
iBd  ezpoaea  «  country  to  the  parted, 
Yoa^L 
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lax,  and  corrupt  administration  of  its 
laws.  It  is  certainly  inconvenient,  in 
many  cases,  to  have  no  other  guide  to 
resort  to  but  the  unaccommodating 
mandates  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ; 
yet,  of  the  two  inconveniences,  it  is 
the  least.  It  is  some  palliation  of  the 
evils  of  discretionary  power,  that  it 
should  be  exercised  (as  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery)  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
that  the  moderator  of  law  should  him- 
self be  moderated  by  the  force  of  pre- 
cedent and  opinion.  A  bishop  will  ex- 
ercise his  discretionary  power  in  the 
dark  ;  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  depart  to- 
morrow from  the  precedent  he  has  es- 
tablished to-day;  and  to  apply  the  same 
decisions  to  different,  or  different  deci- 
sions to  the  same  circumstances,  as  his 
humour  or  interest  may  dictate.  Such 
power  may  be  exercised  well  under  one 
judge  of  extraordinary  integrity  ;  but 
it  is  not  very  probable  he  will  find  a 
proper  successor.  To  suppose  a  series 
of  men  so  much  superior  to  tempta^ 
tion,  and  to  construct  a  system  of 
church  government  upon  such  a  sup- 
position, is  to  build  upon  sand,  with 
materials  not  more  dm*able  than  the 
foundation. 

Sir  William  Scott  has  made  it  very 
clear,  by  his  excellent  speech,  that  it 
is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  revenues  of  the  English  Church. 
to  apply  a  radical  cure  to  the  evil  of 
nonresidcnce.  It  is  there  stated,  that 
out  of  11,700  livings,  there  are  6000 
under  80/.  per  annum ;  many  of  those 
20/.,  30/.,  and  some  as  low  as  2/.  or  3/. 
per  annum.  In  such  a  state  of  endow- 
ment, all  idea  of  rigid  residence  is  out 
of  the  question.  Emoluments  which 
a  footman  would  spurn,  can  hardly  re- 
compense a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
A  naere  palliation  is  all  that  can  be 
applied  ;  and  these  are  the  ingredients 
of  which  we  wish  such  a  palliation 
should  be  composed  :  — 

1.  Let  the  clergyman  have  full  li- 
berty of  farming,  and  be  put  in  this 
respect  exactly  upon  a  footing  with 
laymen. 

2.  Power  to  reside  in  any  other 
house  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  the  par- 
sonage house,  and  to  be  absent  five 
months  in  the  year. 
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3.  Schoolmasters,  and  ministcn  homi 
fide  discharging;  ministerial  fonctiona 
in  another  parish,  exempt  from  resi- 
dence. 

4.  Penalties  in  proportion  to  the 
ralue  of  livings,  and  number  of  times 
the  offence  has  been  committed. 

5.  Common  informers  to  sne  as  at 
present ;  though  probabhf  it  might  be 
right  to  make  the  name  of  one  parish 
ioner  a  necessary  addition ;  and  a 
proof  of  non-residence  might  be  made 
to  operate  as  a  nonsuit  in  an  action  for 
tithes. 

6.  No  action  for  non*  residence  to  lie 
where  the  benefice  was  less  then  8(WL 
per  annum ;  and  the  powers  of  bishops 
to  remain  precisely  as  they  are. 

llicse  indulgences  would  leave  the 
clergy  without  excuse,  would  reduce 
the  informations  to  a  salutary  number, 
and  diminish  the  odinm  consequent 
upon  them,  by  directing  their  eifects 
against  men  who  regard  church  pre- 
fwrment  merely  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
not  as  an  obligsition  to  the  discharge 
of  important  duties. 

We  venture  to  prognosticate,  that  a 
bill  of  greater  severity  either  will  not 
pass  the  House  of  Commons,  or  will 
fail  of  its  object.  Considering  the 
times  and  circumstances,  we  are  con- 
vinced we  have  stated  the  greatest 
quantum  of  attainable  good  ;  which  of 
courje  will  not  be  attained,  by  the  cus- 
tomary error,  of  attending  to  what  is 
desirable  to  be  done,  rather  than  to 
what  it  is  practicable  to  do. 


CATTEAU,   TABLEAU  DES 
ETATS  DANOia 
(E.  Keview,   1803.) 

Tableaux  de»  Etate  Danoie.     Pv  Jean 
Pierre  Catteau.  Stomca.    1802.   a  Paris. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  exhibit  a 
picture  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
under  all  its  social  relations,  of  politics, 
statistics,  science,  morals,  manners,  and 
overj'thing  which  can  influence  its 
character  and  importance,  as  a  free 
and  independent  collection  of  hnman 
beinga. 
This  book  is,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
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ecnted  with  great  diligwee  tad  gnd 
sense.  Some  subjects  of  impoftatfli 
are  passed  over,  indeed*  with  too  mA 
haste;  hot  if  the  pnbUoatiott  hid  tt- 
oeeded  its  present  magnitndft,  it  wodi 
soon  have  degenerated  into  a  ■■• 
book  of  reftience,  imposrihle  to  It 
read,  and  fit  only,  like  a  dii  liiiMif» 
for  the  purposes  of  ooeMioiMd  appeds 
it  would  not  haf«  been  a  pidm  jatu 
senting  us  with  an  interesting  ipilit 
of  the  whole;  bnt  a  typographisau  pli% 
detailing,  with  mtnate  and  fttigiriiig 
precision,  every  trifling  rimiiniliM^, 
and  every  subordinate  featnra.  Wt 
shoald  be  fiu*  finom  objecting  to  a  Biek 
more  extended  and  elaborate  perf» 
mance  than  the  preseoti  becaoaa  thiw 
who  read,  and  those  who  write,  ■• 
now  so  nnmeroos,  that  then  b  looa 
enough  for  varieties  and  modificataoBi 
of  the  same  sabjeet;  hot  infonnatiaa 
of  this  nature,  conveyed  in  a  form  aai 
in  a  siie  adapted  to  continiKHu  na^ 
ini?«  gaiits  in  surface  what  it  loses  ii 
depth, —  and  gives  general  notions  to 
many,  though  it  cannot  afford  all  ths 
knowledge  which  a  few  have  it  ii 
their  power  to  acquire,  from  the  hafaitt 
of  more  patient  labour,  and  more  pro- 
found research. 

This  work,  though  written  at  a  period 
when  enthusiasm  or  disgust  had  throws 
most  men's  minds  off  Uieir  balance,  ii 
remarkable,  upon  the  whole,  for  sobriety 
and  moderation.  The  obeervationsi 
though  seldom  either  strikingly  in- 
genious or  profound,  are  just,  tern* 
peratc,  and  always  benevolent.  Ws 
are  so  far  from  perceiring  anything 
like  extravagance  in  Mr.  Cattean,  thai 
we  are  inclined  to  think  he  is  occa- 
sionally too  cautious  for  the  interests 
of  truth;  that  he  manages  the  court  ol 
Denmark  with  too  much  delicacy;  and 
exposes,  by  distant  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible touches,  that  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  brought  out  boldly  and 
strongly.  The  most  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  style  of  the  book  ii 
the  author's  compliance  with  that  irre- 
sistible avidity  of  his  country  to  do- 
claim  upon  commonplace  subjects.  He 
goes  on,  mingling  bucoh'c  details  and 
sentimental  eff^ons,  melting  and 
measuring,  crying  and  calculating^  in  a 
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nner  vfaieh  u  mry  bad,  if  it  is 
focinr,  nd  worse,  if  it  is  porose.  In 
falmg  of  the  mode  of  culsinuing 
p^oa,  he  cmnnol  avoid  calling  the 
fotrtoa  modeMt  vegetable;  and  when  he 
OBtt  to  the  exportation  of  bones  from 
k  Mij  of  Holstein,  we  learn  that 
*iat  animals  are  drag^d  from  the 
ioniof  their  peaceable  and  modest 
oobT,  to  hear,  in  foreig:n  regions, 
k  lomd  of  the  warlike  tmmpet;  to 
arr  the  combatant  amid  the  hostile 
aib;  to  morease  the  eclat  of  some 
?(^ovi  procession;  or  dm^,  in  gilded 
a^«ne  iavoarite  of  fortune.  ** 

We  are  torrj  to  be  compelled  to 
adn  these  antimelj  effosions,  es- 
^odlfis  they  may  lead  to  a  suspicion 
tfiheftdelitjof  the  work;  of  which 
ttif,  from  actoal  examination  of 
■if  of  the  anthorities  referred  to, 
^  Wve  not  the  most  remote  doabt 
lfr.Ciacaa  is  to  be  d^^pended  upon  as 
''"BfHtf  as  anv  writer,  going  orer  sach 
^■ioai  and  extensiTe  ground,  can  ever 
k  depended  npon.  He  is  occasionally 
fiiij  of  some  trifling  inaccuracies; 
Wtvha  he  adrances  is  commonly  de- 
nied from  the  most  indisputable  au- 
thorities; and  he  has  condensed  to- 
psiMr  a  mass  of  information,  which 
v3  ftader  his  book  the  most  accessible 
ad  Talaable  road  of  knowledge,  to 
ite  who  are  desiroiu  of  making  any 
wmi'bes  respecting  the  kingdom  of 
BtnaariL 

temark,  since  the  days  of  Piracy, 
^  hardly  been  heard  of  out  of  the 
BtSoc  Margaret,  by  the  Union  of 
(^■lur,  laid  the  foandation  of  a  mon- 
>RhT,  which  (could  it  have  been  pre- 
Krred  by  hands  as  strong  as  those 
v^ieh  created  it)  would  hare  exercised 
a  poverful  influence  npon  the  destinie*» 
of  Earope,  and  have  strangled,  perhaps, 
3  die  cradle,  the  infant  force  of  Russia. 
Iteomariuredneed  to  her  ancient  bounds 
^▼  the  patriotism  and  talents  of  Gus- 
:»»  Vasa,  has  never  since  been  able 
to  OBcrge  into  notice  by  her  own 
aiairal  resovirces,  or  the  genius  of  her 
nisjaers  and  her  monarchs.  During 
^  period,  Sweden  has  more  than 
«ce  threatened  to  give  laws  to  Europe; 
nl  headed  by  Gharies  and  Gnstavus, 
te  broke  out  tnCo  chiTalroos  enter*) 
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prises,  with  an  heroic  valour,  which 
merited  wiser  objects,  and  greater  ulti- 
mate success,    llie  spirit  of  the  Danish 
nation  has,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries,  been    as    little    carried   to 
literature  or  to  science,  as    to  war. 
They  have  written   as  little  as  they 
have  done.      With  the  exception  of 
T^cho  Brahe,  and  a  volume  of  shelU, 
there  is  hardly  a  Danish  book,  or  a 
Danish  writer  known  five  miles  from 
the  Great  Belt.      It  is  not  sufficient 
to  say,  that  there  are   many  authors 
read  and  admired  in  Denmark:  there 
are  none  that  have  passed  the  Sound, 
none  that  have  had  energy  enon^h 
to    force    themselves    into    the    cir- 
cnUition    of   Earope,  to    extort  uni- 
versal admiration,  and  live,  without 
the  aid  of  municipal  praise,  and  local 
approbation.    From  the  period,  how- 
ever,  of  the  first  of  the  Bemstorffs, 
Denmark  has  made   a  great  Hprin^, 
and  has  advanced  more  within   this 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  than  for 
the  three  preceding  centuries.      The 
peasants  are  now   emancipated;    the 
laws  of  commerce,  foreign  and  interior, 
are  simplitied  and  expanded;  the  trans- 
port of  com  and  cattle  is  made  free; 
a  considerable    degree  of   liberty   is 
granted  to  the  press ;  and  slavery  is  to 
cea^  this  very  year   in  their   West 
Indian  possessions.     If  Ernest  Bern- 
storff  was  the  author  of  some  less  con- 
siderable measures,  they  are  to  be  nt- 
tributed  more  to  the  times  than  to  the 
defects  of  his  understanding,  or  of  his 
heart.   To  this  great  minister  succeeded 
the  favourite  Strnensee,  and  to  him 
Ove  Guldberg  :  the  first,  with  views  of 
improvements,  not  destitute  of  libera- 
lity or  genius,   but  little   guided  by 
judgment,  or  marked  by  modcmtion; 
the  latter,  devoid  of  that  energy  and 
firmness  which  were  necessary  to  ex- 
ecute the  good  he  intended.     In  1788, 
when  the  King  became  incapable  of 
business,  and    the  Crown- prince   as- 
sumed the  government,  Count  Andrew 
Bemstorff,  nephew  of  Ernest,  was  called 
to  the  ministry;  and,  while  some  na- 
tions were  shrinking  from  the  very 
name  of  innovation,  and  others  over- 
turning every  establishment,  and  vio- 
Jan'ng  every  principle,  Berostorff  Btea- 
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<1ily  pnnacd,  and  altiniatelj  effected, 
the  criidual  and  bloodless  amelioration 
of  hia  country.  His  name  will  ever 
form  ft  splendid  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Denmark.  The  spirit  of  economical 
research  and  improvement  which  em- 
anated from  him  still  remains;  while 
the  personal  diameter  of  the  prince  of 
Denmark,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
seconded  the  projects  of  his  favoorite 
minister,  seem  to  afford  a  guarantee 
for  the  continuation  of  the  same  system 
of  administration. 

In  his  analybis  of  the  present  state  of 
Denmark,  Mr.  Catteau,  after  a  slight 
historical  sketch  of  that  country,  di- 
vides his  subjects  into  sixteen  sec- 
tions. 

1.  GeographicHl  and  physical  quali- 
ties of  the  Danish  territory :  2.  Form 
of  government :  3.  Administration  . 
4.  Institutions  relative  to  government 
and  administration  :  5.  Civil  and 
criminal  laws  and  judiciary  institu- 
tions :  6.  Military  system,  land  army, 
and  marine :  7.  Finance :  8.  Popula- 
tion :  9.  Productive  industry,  com- 
prehending a<<:riculturc  the  ^sheries, 
and  the  extraction  of  mineral  sub- 
stances: 10.  Manufacturing  industry  : 
11.  Commerce,  interior  and  exterior, 
including  the  state  of  the  great  roads, 
thu  ciinals  of  navigation,  the  maritime 
insurances,  the  bank,  &c.  &c. :  12. 
Establishments  of  charity  and  public 
utility:  13.  Ueligion  :  14.  Education: 
15.  Language,  character,  manners,  and 
cnstoms:  16.  Sciences  and  arts. — This 
division  wo  shall  follow. 

From  the  southern  limits  of  Holstein 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway, 
the  Danish  dominions  extend  to  300 
miles*  in  length,  and  are,  upon  an 
average,  from  about  50  to  60  in 
bren<lih;  the  whole  forms  an  area  of 
about  8000  stjuaro  miles.  The  western 

*  The  mile  alluded  to  here,  and  throueh 
thi*  wholo  of  the  IkkiU,  is  tlio  Danish  milo, 
15  to  a  (IcKnis  or  40(M)  toines  in  round  nuui- 
iH'rs:  the  ancient  niilv  of  Norwoj-  it  much 
more  wnsidorahle.—  It  may  bo  as  well  to 
mention  liere.  that  the  Danes  reckon  their 
money  hy  rixdollara.  marks,  and  schellinfrs. 
A  rixdollar  contains  0  markii,  and  a  mark 
1«  seliellinirs ;  :M»  sohellin^  are  eqiuU  to  one 
livrw;  consequently  the  p<»und  sterling  is 
equal  to  4  r.  4  m.  U  ichJ,  or  nearly  5  rix- 
doUan. 


coast  of  Jutland,  from  Riba  to  Lemng^ 
is  principally  cdluvial,  and  preientt 
much  greater  advantages  to  the  colli* 
vator  than  he  has  yet  drawn  from  k. 
The  eastern  coast  is  also  eztraiMl^ 
favourable  to  vegetation.  A  nndV' 
and  barren  ridge,  stretching  from  nom 
to  south,  between  the  two  coasts,  it  oa- 
favourable  to  every  species  of  cnlum^ 
and  hardly  capable  of  supportiiig  tht 
wild  and  stunted  shmbs  which  langnith 
upon  its  surface.  Towards  the  novthp 
where  the  Jutland  peninsula  tenninam 
in  the  Baltic,  everything  assomei  aa 
aspect  of  barrennessand desolation.  Itif 
Arabia,  without  its  sun  or  its  Terdant 
islands ;  bat  not  withoat  its  tempeM 
or  sands,  which  sometimes  overwhabn 
what  little  feeble  agriculture  they  maj 
encounter,  and  convert  the  habitou 
wretchedness  of  the  Jutlanders  into  i^ 
vere  and  cruel  misfortune.  The  Danish 
government  has  attempted  to  remedy 
this  evil,  in  some  measure,  by  enconrag- 
ing  the  cuhivation  of  those  kinds  of 
shrubs  which  grow  on  the  sea-ahore. 
and  by  their  roots  give  tenaciqr  and 
aggregation  to  the  sand.  The  EljfmmB 
ArenariUf  though  found  to  be  the  mott 
useful  for  that  purpose,  is  still  inadequate 
to  the  prevention  of  the  calamity.* 

The  Danish  isles  arc  of  a  green  and 
pleasant  aspect.  The  hills  are  torfed 
up  to  the  top,  or  covered  with  trees; 
the  valley  animated  by  the  passage  of 
clear  streams;  and  the  whole  striking^ 
contrasted  with  the  savage  sterility,  or 
imposing  grandeur,  of  the  scenes  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Jutland.  All  tlie 
seas  of  Denmark  are  well  stored  with 
fish;  and  a  vast  number  of  deep  friths 
and  inlets  afford  a  cheap  and  valuable 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

The  Danish  rivers  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  considerable.  The  climate* 
generally  speaking,  is  moist  and  snb* 
ject  to  thick  fogs,  which  almost  obscure 
the  horizon.  Upon  a  mean  of  twenty* 
six  years,  it  has  rained  for  a  hundred 
and  thirty  days  every  year,  and  thun* 


•  There  is  a  Danish  work,  by  L 

Viborg,  upon  those  plants  which  grow  in 
Rand.  It  has  been  very  actively  distributed 
in  Jutland,  hy  the  Banish  administntion, 
and  mifrht  be  of  oonsiderable  aervice  in 
Norfolk,  and  other  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
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doed  Ibr  thirteen.  Their  rammer 
begins  with  Jone  and  ends  with  Sep* 
teBbtf.  A  calm  serene  sky,  and  an 
ssBosphcre  free  from  Taponrs,  is  very 
xvdj  tbe  loc  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark ;  bnt  the  hnmidity  with  which 
Ae  air  is  impregnated  is  highly  fa- 
vovable  to  regetetion;  and  all  iinds 
of  com  and  gnus  are  cnltivated  there 
vidi  gremt  saccessi  To  the  south  of 
DHnmrk  «re  the  eonntries  of  Sleswick 
aid  Holstein.  Mature  has  divided 
rikse  enantries  into  two  ports;  the  one 
flf  vUch  is  called  GtetJand,  the  other 
MvtrUttmd,  Geetsland  is  theeleratcd 
pomd  sitnated  along  the  Baltic.  The 
nd  resembles  that  of  Denmark.  The 
fifiuoD  of  Morschland  forms  a  band 
<r  ttripe,  which  extends  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  frontiers  of  Jutland,  an  alluvium 
(ibed  and  preserved  from  the  sea,  by 
i  libonr  which,  thongh  rigilant  and 
Rnre,  is  repaid  by  the  most  ample 
jntu.  The  sea,  howcTcr,  in  oil  these 
aikml  ooantries,  seldom  forgets  his 
orcinal  rights.  Morschland,  in  the 
iijii<c  of  all  iu  tranquillity,  ifat,  and 
iiiucv,  was  invaded  by  this  element  in 
t^year  1634,  with  the  loss  of  whole 
r:33^«s  many  thousands  of  homed 
ctfi>,  and  1500  haman  beings. 

Nature  is  as  wild  and  grond  in  Nor- 
var  OS  ^he  is  productive  in  Morsch- 
hai.  Cataracts  amid  the  dark  pines  ; 
ti)e  cfemal  snow  of  the  mountains ; 
leas  that  bid  adieu  to  the  land,  and 
neteh  oat  to  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
n  ezviless  saccession  of  the  great  and 
tile  terrible, — leave  the  eye  and  the 
ftiad  without  repose.  The  climate  of 
Sknway  is  extremely  favourable  to 
i^.  iongwity  of  the  human  race,  and 
KScieotJy  so  to  the  life  of  monv  oni* 
Bail  domesticated  by  man.  The  horses 
ire  of  0  good  breed  ;  the  homed  cattle 
cxeelieni*  tboat*h  small  Crops  of 
pain  are  extremely  precarious,  and 
c  lea  perish  before  they  come  to  mata- 

In  1660,  the  rety  vear  in  which  this 
b^ter  coontry  was  laying  the  fbunda- 

*  Ve  Shan  take  little  notloe  of  loehmd  in 
tfca  ivTiev,  from  tbe  attention  we  mean  to 
PV  Vk  thai  suUect  in  the  revtew  of  «*  Voyaire 
t?  l«!and.  Hut  par  ordre  de  sa  llijestd 
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tions  of  rational  liberty  by  the  wise  re* 
strictions  imposed  upon  its  returning 
Monarch,  the  people  of  Denmark,  by 
a  solemn  act,  surrendered  their  natural 
rights  into  the  hands  of  i  heir  Sovereign, 
endowed  him  with  absolute  power, 
and,  in  express  words,  declared  him, 
for  all  his  political  acts,  accountable 
only  to  Him  to  whom  all  kings  and 
governors  are  accountable.  This  revo- 
lution, simihir  to  that  effected  by  the 
King  and  people  at  Stockholm  in  i772, 
was  not  a  change  from  liberty  to 
slavery ;  but  from  a  wvne  sort  of 
slavery  to  a  better ;  from  the  control 
of  an  insolent  and  venal  senate,  to  that 
of  one  man ;  it  was  a  change  which  sim- 
plified their  degradation,  and,  by  les- 
sening the  number  of  their  tyrants, 
put  Uieir  servitude  more  out  of  t>igbt. 
There  ceased  immediately  to  be  an 
arbitrary  monarch  in  every  parish,  and 
the  distance  of  the  opi>ressor  either 
operated  as  a  diminution  of  the  oppres- 
sion, or  was  thought  to  do  so.  The 
same  spirit,  to  be  sure,  which  urged 
them  to  victory  over  one  eWl  might 
have  led  them  on  a  little  further  to  the 
subjugation  of  both  ;  and  they  might 
have  limited  tbe  King  by  the  same 
powers  which  enabled  them  to  dissolve 
the  senate.  But  Europe,  at  that  period, 
knew  no  more  of  liberty  than  of  Gal- 
vanism ;  and  the  peasants  of  Den- 
mark no  more  dreamed  of  becoming 
free,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  do 
at  this  moment. 

At  pre»enr,  Denmark  is  in  theory 
one  of  the  most  arbitrary  governments 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  has  re- 
mained so  ever  since  the  revolution  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded  ;  in  all 
which  period  the  Danes  have  not,  by 
any  important  act  of  rebellion,  evinced 
an  impatience  of  their  yoke,  or  any 
sense  that  the  onomious  power  dele- 
gated to  their  monarcfas  has  been  im- 
properly exercised.  In  fact,  the  Dan- 
ish government  enjoys  great  reputation 
for  its  forbearance  and  mildness  ;  and 
sanctifies,  in  a  certain  degree,  its  exe- 
crable constitution,  by  the  mudorntion 
with  which  it  is  administered.  We  re- 
gret extremely  that  Mr.  Cnttean  has 
given  us,  upon  this  curious  subject  of  the 
Danisb  governmenU  such  a  timid  and 
£  3 
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sterile  dissertation.  Many  jrovcrn- 
uients  are  despotic  in  law,  which  are 
Dot  despotic  in  fact ;  not  because  thcj 
are  restrained  by  their  own  modera- 
tion, but  becaase,  in  spite  of  their  theo- 
retical omnipotence,  they  are  com- 
pelled, in  many  important  points,  to 
respect  cither  public  opinion  or  the 
opinion  of  other  balancing  powers, 
which  without  the  express  recognition 
of  law,  have  gradually  spmng  up  in 
the  state.  Russia,  and  Imperial  Rome, 
had  its  pnetorian  guards.  Turkey  has 
its  uhlema.  Public  opinion  umoat 
always  makes  some  exceptions  to  its 
blind  and  slavish  nubmission  ;  and  in 
bowing  its  neck  to  the  foot  of  a  saltan, 
stipaLitcs  how  hard  he  shall  tread. 
The  very  fact  of  enjoying  a  mild  go- 
vernment for  a  century  and  a  half  most, 
in  their  own  estimation,  haTe  given 
the  Danes  a  sort  of  right  to  a  mild  go- 
vernment. Ancient  possenion  is  a 
good  title  in  all  cases  ;  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  may  have  completely  lost 
the  power  of  doing  many  just  and 
many  unjust  actions,  from  never  hav- 
ing exercised  it  in  particular  instances. 
What  he  has  not  done  for  so  long  a 
period,  he  may  not  dare  to  do  now ; 
and  he  mny  in  vain  produce  constitu- 
tional parchments,  abrogated  by  the 
general  feelings  of  those  whom  they 
were  intended  to  control.  Instead  of 
any  information  of  this  kind,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Tableau  has  given  us  at 
full  length  the  constitutional  act  of 
1C60,  and  has  afforded  us  no  other 
knowledge  than  wo  could  procure  from 
the  most  vulgar  histories  ;  as  if  state 
papers  were  the  best  place  to  look  for 
constitutions,  and  as  if  the  rights  of 
king  and  people  were  really  adjusted, 
by  the  form  and  solemnity  of  covenant 
and  pacts  ;  by  oaths  of  allegiance,  or 
oaths  of  coronation. 

The  King  has  his  privy  council,  to 
which  he  names  whom  he  pleases,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heir  apparent, 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  sit 
there  of  right.  It  is  customary,  also, 
that  the  heads  of  colleges  should 
sit  there.  These  colleges  are  the  offi- 
ces in  which  the  various  business  of 
the  state  is  carried  on.  The  chan- 
cehry  of  Denmark  interprets  all  laws 


which  concern  pri^-ileges  in  litigatioXB* 
and  the  different  degrees  of  antborilX 
belonging  to  various  pablic  bodies.   A 
watches  over  the  interests  of 
and  poor  :  issues  patents,  edicti^ 
letters  of  natoralisaUon, 
and  nobility.     The  archivee  of 
state  are  also  under  its  custody.    Il* 
German  chancelry  has  die  samepovop 
and  privileges  in  Sleswiek  and  HbI» 
stein,  whkh  are  fieis  of  the  eaniik 
There  is  a  college  for  foieigD  aflvii 
two  colleges  of  finan^ ;  anda  ooAm 
of  economy  and  commerQe  t  vfeid^ 
divided  into  fonr  parts,  direeti  ili  * 
tention  to  four  objects :   1.  XihAd* 
tnring  indostry  :    S.   Couuiwee :  & 
Productions:    4.  Pnsscwknii  in  tti 
East  Indies.    All  projects  and  inn* 
lations,  relative  to  any  of  theae  olgMli^ 
are  referred  to  this  college  i  and  fftmj 
encouragement  given  to  tbe  pgomi 
tion  of  soeh  as  it  may  dianee  to  ^ 
prove.      There  are  two  other  i 
which  respectively  manage  the 
and  navy.    The  total  nnmber  h  \ 

The  Coort of Denmaikis oa a fNI> 
ing  of  great  simplicity.  ThepQiB|»bi 
trodnced  by  Clnristian  IV.,vHbo  bo- 
delled  his  establishments  after  thoM  of 
Louis  XIV.,  has  been  laid  aaide^  and 
a  degree  of  economy  adopted,  mack 
more  congenial  to  the  manners  of  tfas 
people,  and  the  resources  of  the  coon- 
try.  The  hereditary  nobility  of  Den- 
mark may  be  divided  into  thoae  of 
the  ancient,  those  of  the  modem  fiefr, 
and  the  personal  nobility.  The  first 
class  are  only  distinguished  from  the 
second  by  the  more  extensive  privi- 
leges annexed  to  their  fiefs ;  as  it  hu 
been  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark, in  latter  times,  not  to  grant  soch 
immunities  to  the  possessors  of  noble 
lands  as  had  been  accorded  to  them  at 
earlier  periods.  Both  of  these  classed, 
however,  derive  their  nobility  ftom 
their  estates,  which  are  inalienable, 
and  descend  according  to  the  laws  of 
primogeniture.  In  the  third  class» 
nobility  derives  from  the  person,  and 
not  from  the  estate.  To  prevent  the 
female  noblesse  from  marrying  beneath 
their  rank,  and  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  their  order,  nine  or  ten  Pkotestant 
nanneries  have  been  from  time  to  time 
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in   each   of  which   about 
nrdve  Dohte  women   are   accommo- 
Itfed,  who^  not  bound  by  anj  tow, 
hd  in  these  societies  an  economical 
aad  elegant  retirement.    The  nobility 
€f  Norway  have  no  fiefs.  The  nobility 
tf  Hobtein  and  Sleswick  derive  their 
lobility  fnnn  their  fiefs,  and  are  poe- 
MRd  of  Tery  extensive    privileges 
Iiemhiog  which  concerns  their  com- 
■on  interests  is  discussed  in  a  conven- 
lioa  held  periodically  in  the  town  of 
Kid ;  during  the  vacations  of  the  con. 
ication,  there  is  a  permanent  dcpnta- 
tioii  recent  in  the  same  town.     Inter- 
Ms  so  well  watched  by  the  nobles 
tbemselves,  are  necessarily  respected 
bjr  the  Court  of  Denmark.     The  same 
issbtntion  of  free  nunneries  for  the  fe- 
■ak  nobility  prevaib  in  these  pro- 
nnces.     Societies  of  this  sort  might 
perhaps  be  extended  to  other  classes, 
•od  to  other  countries,  with  some  util- 
i^.    The  only  objection  to  a  nannery 
k,  that  those  who  change  their  mind 
esnou  change  their  situation.     That  a 
nomber  of  unmarried  females  should 
collect  together  into  one  mass,  and 
subject  themselves  to  some  few  rules 
of  convenience,  is    a  system    which 
might  afford  great  resources  and  ac- 
eoomodation  to  a  nnmber  of  helpless 
iadividnala,  without  proving  injurious 
to  the  community  ;  unless,  indeed,  any 
very  timid  statesman  shall  be  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  celibacy,  and  imagine 
that   the  increase  and  multiplication 
of  the  human  raco  may  become  a  mere 
antiquated  habit. 

The  lowest  courts  in  Denmark  are 
eompoaed  of  a  judge  and  a  secretary, 
both  chosen  by  the  landed  proprietors 
within  the  jurisdiction,  but  confirmed  by 
the  King,  iu  whose  name  all  their  pro- 
oeedings  are  carried  on.  These  courts 
have  their  sessions  once  a  week  in  Den- 
mark, and  are  attended  by  four  or  five 
burgesses  or  fianners,  in  the  capacity  of 
assessors,  who  occasionally  give  their 
advice  upon  subjects  of  which  their 
particnlar  experience  may  entitle  them 
to  judge.  From  this  junsdiction  there 
is  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  held  every 
month  in  different  places  in  Denmark, 
by  judges  paid  by  the  Crown.  The 
hut  appeal  for  Norway  and  Denmark 
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is  to  the  Hoiesie  Rett,  or  supreme 
court,  fixed  at  Copenhagen,  which  is 
occupied  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  composed,  half  of  noble,  half  of 
plebeian  judges.  This  is  the  only  tri- 
bunal in  which  the  advocates  plead 
viva  voce;  in  all  the  others,  litigation 
is  carried  on  by  writing.  The  King 
takes  no  cognisance  of  pecuniary  suits 
determined  by  this  court,  but  reserves 
to  himself  a  revision  of  all  its  sentences 
which  affect  the  life  or  honour  of  the 
subject.  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  Court  of  Denmark  to  render 
justice  as  cheap  as  possible.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  learnt 
from  Mr.  Catteau,  whether  or  not  the 
cheapness  of  justice  operates  as  an  en- 
couragement to  litigation ;  and  whe- 
ther (which  we  believe  is  most  com- 
monly the  case)  the  quality  of  Danish 
justice  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  price. 
But  this  gentleman,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  so  taken  up  by  the  formal 
part  of  institutions,  that  he  has  neither 
leisure,  nor  inclination,  to  say  much 
of  their  spirit.  The  Tribunal  of  Con" 
ciliation,  cstal)lished  since  1795,  is 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
respectable  men  in  the  vicinage,  and 
its  sessions  are  private.  It  is  com- 
petent to  determine  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  civil  questions  ;  and  if  both 
parties  agree  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  court,  its  decree  is  regis- 
tered, and  has  legal  authority.  If  the 
parties  cannot  be  brought  to  agree- 
ment by  the  amicable  interference  of 
the  mediators,  they  are  at  full  liberty 
to  prosecute  their  suit  in  a  court  of 
justice.  An  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Conciliation  are  npon 
unstamped  paper,  and  they  carmot  be 
pn>tractcd  longer  than  filtccn  days  in 
the  country,  and  eight  days  in  the 
towns,  unless  both  parties  consent  to 
a  longer  delay.  The  expenses,  which 
do  not  exceed  three  shillings,  are  not 
payable,  but  in  case  of  reconciliation. 
During  the  three  years  preceding  this 
institution,  there  came  before  the  courts 
of  law,  25,521  causes;  and,  for  the 
three  years  following,  9653,  making  the 
astonishing  difference  of  Ji/teen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty' three  lawsuits. 
The  idea  of  this  court  was  taken  froia 
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the  Dutch,  among  whom  it  likewise 
produced  the  most  happy  effects.  And 
when  we  consider  what  an  important 
point  it  is,  that  there  should  be  time 
for  disputants  to  cool,  the  strong  pro- 
bability there  is,  that  foiur  or  five  im- 
partial men  from  the  Ticinage  will 
take  a  right  view  of  the  case,  and  the 
relncunce  that  any  man  must  feel  to 
embark  his  reputation  and  property  in 
opposition  to  their  opinion,  we  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  beauty  and 
importance  of  the  invention.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  it  should  be  bad 
justice  which  satisfies  both  parties,  and 
this  species  of  mediation  has  no  va- 
lidity but  upon  such  condition.  It  is 
curious,  too,  to  remark,  how  much  the 
progress  of  rancour  obstructs  the  na- 
tural sense  of  justice  ;  it  appears  that 
plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both  satis- 
fied in  15,868  causes:  if  all  these  causes 
had  come  on  to  a  regular  hearing,  and 
the  parties  been  inflamed  by  the  ex- 
pense and  the  publicity  of  the  quarrel, 
we  doubt  if  there  would  have  been 
one  single  man  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber who  would  have  acknowledjjed 
that  his  cause  was  justly  given  against 
him. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  the 
criminal  law  of  Denmark,  for  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  subject,  which  can- 
not be  of  much  importance,  so  long  as 
the  dispensing  power  is  vested  in  the 
Crown  ;  however,  though  they  are  not 
mucli,  they  are  better  than  nothing ; 
and  have  probably  some  effect  in  of- 
fences merely  criminal,  where  the  pas- 
p.ions  and  interests  of  the  governors  do 
not  interfere.  Mr.  Catteiiu  considers 
the  law  which  admits  the  accused  to 
bail,  upon  finding  proper  security,  to 
be  unjust,  because  the  poor  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  it.  But  this  is  bad 
reasoning  ;  for  every  country  has  a 
right  to  impose  such  restrictions  and 
liens  upon  the  accused,  that  they  shall 
be  forthcoming  for  trial ;  at  the  same 
time,  those  restrictions  are  not  to  be 
more  severe  than  the  necessity  of  the 
case  requires.  The  primary  and  most 
obvious  method  of  security  is  imprison- 
ment "Wlioever  can  point  out  any 
other  method  of  effecting  the  same  ob- 
ject, less  oppressive  to  ^mself  and  as 


satisfactory  to  the  ioitioe  of  tbe  eoanM: 
has  a  right  to  require  that  itbeadopMit- 
whoever  cannot,  must  remaiii  is  priH^ 
It  is  a  principle  that  shookl  nevfr  l» 
lost  sight  of,  that  an  accused  penoaii 
presumed  to  be  innocent ;  And  tbn  M 
other  vexation  should  be  impoted  u/m 
him  than  what  is  absolatelj  neoHHiy 
for  the  purposes  of  fntnre  iniciiigstiM 
The  imprisonment  of  a  poor  man,  kl> 
cause  he  cannot  find  hau,  is  iiota|» 
tuitous  vexation,  but  a  necesmy  Mf» 
rity  ;  justified  only,  became  do  oiki; 
nor  milder  mode  of  secoritj  can,  iathi 
particular  instance,  be  produced. 

Inquisitorial  and  penal  tovton  i^ii 
some  instances,  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
Denmark  :  the  former,  after  haviig 
been  abolished,  was  re-estaUiAed  it 
1771.  The  corporations  hava  beat 
gradually  and  covertly  attacbsd  ii 
Denmark,  as  they  have  been  in  QmK 
Britain.  The  peasants,  who  had  b^ 
fore  been  attached  to  the  aofl,  wen 
gradually  enfranchised  between  1788 
and  1800  ;  so  that,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  latter  year,  there  did  not  remain  t 
single  slave  in  the  Danish  dominions ; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  slavery  wn 
equalised  among  all  ranks  of  people. 
We  need  not  descant  on  the  immense 
importance  of  this  revolution ;  and  if 
Mr.  (}atteau  had  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  we  should  have  been  spared 
two  pages  of  very  bad  declamation; 
beginning,  in  the  true  French  style, 
with  ^*oh  toi,"  and  going  on  with  what 
might  be  expected  to  follow  such  a 
beginning. 

The  great  mass  of  territorial  pro- 
prietors  in  Denmark  are  the  signiors, 
possessing  fiefs  with  very  extensive 
privileges  and  valuable  exemptions 
from  taxes.  Many  persons  hold  land 
under  these  proprietors,  with  interests  in 
the  laud  of  very  different  descriptions. 
There  are  some  cultivators  who  possess 
freeholds,  but  the  number  of  these  is 
very  inconsiderable.  The  greater 
number  of  farmers  are  what  the  French 
call  Metayers,  put  in  by  the  landlord, 
furnished  with  stock  and  seed  at  bis 
expense,  and  repaying  him  in  product, 
labour,  or  any  other  manner  agreed 
on  in  the  contract.  This  is  the  firtt, 
or  lowest  stage  of  tenantry,  and  is  the 
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nrest  s:jrn  of  a  poor  conntry.     The  | 
fend.il   svsiom   never  took   root   veiT 
de«plv  in  Norway  :  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  are  freehold  and  cultivated  by 
their  owners.     Thote  which  areheld 
«Bder  the  few  priTile|;ed  fiefii  which 
wSSL  exist  in  Norway,  are  subjected 
^     to  less  galling  conditions  than  farms  of 
t     ft  similar  tenure  in  Denmark.     Mar- 
risge  is  a  mere  ciTil  contract  among 
y     ihe  fviTileged  orders  :  the  presence  of 
^     tpciest  is  necessary  for  its  celebration 
\      vwDg  the  lower  orders.     In  every 
'      kge  town,  there  are  two  pablic  tutors 
ippointed,  who,  in  conjanction  with 
ift  vagistrates,  watch  over  the  in- 
vests (3^  wards,  at  the  same  time  that 
A^  oecnpy  themselves  with  the  care 
«f  the  edncation  of  children  within  the 
Emits  of  their  jarisdiction.    Nataral 
diildmi  are    perhaps  more  favoured 
ii  Denmark,  than  in  any  other  king- 
doa  of  Europe;  they  have  half  the 
portioD  which  the  law  allots  to  legiti- 
mste  children,  and  the  whole  if  there 
tn  DO  legitimate. 

A  very  cnrioos  circumstance  took 
|4aDe  in  xht  kingdom  of  Denmark,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  relative 
Id  the  infliction  of  capital  punishments 
■pon  maleCsTtom  They  were  attended 
firam  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, by  priests,  accompianied  by  a  very 
Bmneroas  procession,  singing  psalms, 
&c  &e. :  which  ended,  a  long  discourse 
was  addressed  by  the  priest  to  the 
culprit,  who  was  hung  as  soon  as  ho 
had  heard  it  This  spectacle,  and  all 
the  pious  cares  bestowed  upon  the 
crimiiiala,  so  fiv  seduced  the  imagina- 
tions of  tlw  common  people,  that  many 
of  them  committed  murder  purposely 
to  enjoy  such  inestimable  advantages, 
and  the  government  was  positivelv 
obliged  to  make  hanging  dull  as  well 
as  deadly,  before  it  ceued  to  be  an 
objoet  of  popnlar  ambition. 

In  1796,  the  Danish  land  forces 
amounted  to  74,654,  of  which  50,880 
were  militiiL*  Amongst  the  troops  on 
the  Norway  establishment  b  a  regi- 
ment of  skatcn.  The  pay  of  a  colonel 
in  the  Danbh  service  is  about  1740 

•  The  nUitia  Is  not  embodied  in  reci- 
menu  bj  itself,  but  divklad  among  the 
Twioos  rsaiiiMats  of  the  Unsb 


rix-dollars  per  annum,  with  somo  pcr- 
([uisitfS ;  that  of  .i  private  6  schcllin<;.s 
a  day.  The  entry  into  the  Danish 
states  from  the  German  side  is  natu- 
rally strong.  The  passage  between 
Lubeck  and  Hamburg  is  only  eight 
miles,  and  the  country  intersected  by 
marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  straits 
of  the  Baltic  afford  considerable  secu- 
rity to  the  Danish  isles ;  and  there  arc 
very  few  points  in  which  an  army  could 
penetrate  through  the  Norway  moun- 
tains to  overrun  that  country.  The 
principal  fortresses  of  Denmark  are 
Copenhagen,  Bcndsbhurg,  Gluchstadt, 
and  FrederickshalL  In  1801,  the 
Danish  navy  consisted  of  3  ships  of 
80  guns,  12  of  74, 2  of  70, 3  of  64,  and 
2  of  60 ;  4  frigates  of  40,  3  of  36,  3  of 
24,  and  a  number  of  small  vessels; 
in  all  22  of  the  line,  and  10  fri<;atC8.* 

The  revenues  of  Denmark  are  de- 
rived from  the  interest  of  a  capital 
formed  by  the  sale  of  crown  lands; 
from  a  share  in  the  tithes;  from  tho 
rights  of  fishing  and  hunting  let  to 
farm ;  from  licences  granted  to  the 
farmers  to  distil  their  own  spirits; 
from  the  mint,  post,  turnpikes,  lotteries, 
and  tho  passage  of  the  &)und.  About 
the  year  1750,  the  number  of  vessels 
which  passed  the  Sound  both  ways  was 
annually  fr^m  4000  to  5000  ;  in  1752, 
the  number  of  6000  was  considered  as 
very  extraordinary.  They  have  in- 
creased since  in  the  following  ratio  : 

1770  -  -  -  7,786 

1777  -  -  -  0,047 

1788  •  -  -  11,100 

1790  -  -  -  9,784 

1796  -  -  -  12,113 

1800  -  -  -  9,018 

In  1770,  the  Sound  duties  amounted 
to  459.890  rix-dollars ;  and  they  havo 
probably  been  increased  since  that 
period  to  about  half  a  million.    To 

*  In  1791,  the  Swedish  army  amounted  to 
47,000  men, regular!  and  militia;  their  navy 
to  not  more  than  16  ships  of  the  line: 
befbre  the  war  it  was  about  equal  to  the 
Danish  navy.  The  author  of  Voyage  det 
deux  Franeais  places  the  rcfrular  troops  of 
BAissia  at  250,000  men  exclusive  of  guards 
and  fcarrisons ;  and  her  navy,  as  it  existed 
in  17ia.  at  80  flrigates,  and  60  sail  of  tho 
line,  of  which  8  were  or  110  guns.  This  is  a 
brief  picture  of  the  forces  of  the  Baltic 
powen. 
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that  contempt  of  rule  «id  order  it  a 

Eroof  of  greatnen  of  mind.  Delphine 
I  everywhere  a  great  fpirit,  strnggliiig 
with  the  shackles  impoeed  upon  Mr  in 
common  with  the  little  wond  aronnd 
her;  and  it  is  managed  lo^  that  her 
contempt  of  restriction!  shall  alwaja 
appear  to  flow  from  the  extent,  TarieQr* 
and  splendour  of  her  talents.  The 
Tnlgarity  of  this  heroism  onght  in  fome 
degree  to  diminish  its  Talne.  Mr.  Gol- 
qti^oun,  in  his  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
reckons  np  about  40,000  herohiet  of 
this  species,  most  of  whom,  we  dare  to 
sajr,  have  at  one  time  or  another  rea- 
soned like  the  sentimental  Delphine 
about  the  judgments  of  the  woild. 

To  conclude — Our  genend  opinion 
of  this  book  is,  that  it  is  caricolated  to 
shed  a  mild  lustre  over  adultery ;  by 
gentle  and  convenient  gradation,  to 
destroy  the  modesty  and  the  caution 
of  women ;  to  facilitate  the  aconisition 
of  easy  vices,  and  encumber  the  diffi- 
culty of  virtue.  What  a  wretched  quali- 
fication of  this  censure  to  add,  that  the 
badness  of  the  principles  is  alone  cor- 
rected by  the  badness  of  the  style,  and 
that  this  celebrated  lady  would  have 
been  very  guilty,  if  she  had  not  been 
very  dull  I 
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THOUGHTS    ON    THE    RESI- 
DENCE OF  THE  CLERGY. 
(E.  Rbvibw,  1803.) 

Thoughta  on  theBsHd&nee  qf  the  Clem, 
By  John  Sturges»  LL  J). 

This  pamphlet  is  the  production  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  acquired  a  right  to 
teach  the  duties  of  the  clerical  cha- 
racter by  fiilfiUing  them ;  and  who  has 
exercised  that  right,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, with  honour  to  himself,  and 
benefit  to  the  public  Prom  the  par- 
ticular character  of  understanding 
evinced  in  this  work  we  should  con- 
ceive Dr.  Sturgcs  to  possess  a  very 
powerful  claim  to  bo  heard  on  all  ques- 
tion's referrible  to  the  decision  of  prac- 
tical good  sense.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  his  experience  to  observe ; 
and  of  his  observation  to  judge  well : 
he  neither   loves  his   profe^on  too 


Utile,  nor  too  nncb  i  k  albv  to  i 
interetti,  wlthovt  being  timmM 
those  of  die  commimiqr  it  lane  1 1 
treats  of  Aose  pohits  where  Ui  p 
oas  habits  might  render  a  Utde  i      ^, 
peranoe  venial,  as  well  ee  pnMttf  j 
with  the  most  perfoel  good  hoMf^ 
and  moderanoii. 
As  ezoepciooi  to  the  general  aad  ii» 
of  xesidew 


disputable  principle  of  xesideaes^  V^ 
Stnrgee  urges  the  smallnees  of  mm$ 
livings  I  the  probability  that  tUIr  ift* 
emnbents  be  engaged  in  the  talk  rf 
edncation,  or  in  ecciesisstical  da^«  ll 
sitnadons  where  their  tslents  nmf  It 
more  appropriatelT  and  ini| 
emfdoyed.  Dr.  Stugee  la 
o]Hnion,  that  die  power  of  < 


residence,  under  eertain  lindli^iboHi 
be  invested  in  the  bishope  {  and  id 
the  acts  prohibiting  the  eleigy  to  hfltt 
or  cnltirate  land  should  he  m  a  fMl 
measure  repealed. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  tlie  M 
cases  suggested  l»y  Dr.  Stuigee,  of  *l 
clergyman  who  may  keep  a  school,  sr 
be  engaged  in  the  duty  of  some  nariih 
not  his  own,  will  be  attended  to  in  the 
construction  of  the  approaching  hOI, 
and  admitted  as  pleas  for  non-resi- 
dence. It  certainly  is  better  that  a 
clergyman  should  do  the  dntj  of  hli 
own  benefice,  rather  than  of  any  other. 
But  the  injury  done  to  the  commnniqr 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  vesatien 
imposed  upon  the  individuaL  Such  a 
measure  is  either  too  harsh,  not  to  he- 
come  obsolete ;  or,  by  harassing  tlM 
clergy  with  a  very  severe  restriction, 
to  gain  a  very  disproportionate  good 
to  the  community,  would  bring  the  pco* 
fession  into  disrepute,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  introduce  a  class  of  men  into 
the  Church,  of  less  liberal  nannerik 
education,  and  connection  ;  points  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  our  preaent 
state  of  religion  and  wealth.  NotUng 
has  enabled  men  to  do  wrong  with  im- 
punity, so  much,  as  the  extreme  se» 
verity  of  the  penalties  with  which  the 
law  has  threatened  thenL  The  mtdf 
method  to  insure  success  to  the  hill  ior 
enforcing  ecclesiastical  reeidenee,  la  lo 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  deny 
in  its  construction,  as  &r  as  is  poosiUy' 
consistent  with  the  object  desindt  ud 
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RESIDENCE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 
eTcn  to  sacrifice  something  that  ought 
to  be  done,  in  order  that  much  may  b. 
done.  Upon  thi£  principle,  the  clergy 
nan  shoald  not  be  confined  to  his  par- 
ioiiage-hoase,  but  to  the  precincts  of 
his  parish.  Some  advantage  would 
wtainlj  attend  the  residence  of  the 
ckrgr  in  their  official  mansions 


-  i 


.  but, 
II  we  hare  before  observed,  the  good 
«e  party  would  obtain  bears  no  sort 
of  proportion  to  the  evil  the  other 
VBQld  suffer. 

Upm  the  propriety  of  investing  the 
BcDch  of  Bishops  with  a  power  of  en- 
fciciiig  residence,  we  confess  ourselves 
II  entertain  very  serious  doubts.     A 
Wiop  has  frequently  a  very  tempo- 
nrv  interest  in  his  diocese :  he  has  fa- 
vovs  toask  ;  and  he  must  grant  them. 
lea?e  of  absence   will    be   granted 
topowerfnl  intercession  ;  and  refused, 
■pOD  stronger   pleas,   to  men  with- 
ou  friendSb     Bishops  are  frequently 
ma  advanced  in  rears,  or  immersed 
IB  ftady.      A  single  person  who  com- 
pck  many  others  to  do  their  duty,  has 
BQch  odiom  to  bear,  and  much  activity 
to  exert.       A  bishop  is    subject    to 
caprice,  and  enmity,  and  passion,  in 
common  with  other  individuals  ;  there 
ii  some  danger  also  that  his  power 
over  the  deigy  may  be  converted  to  a 
political  porpose.      From  innumerable 
canaes,  whioi  might  be  reasoned  upon 
to  grnit  length,  we  are  apprehensive 
the  object  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
entirely  frostrated  in  a  few  years,  if  it 
be  committed  to  episcopal  superintend- 
ence and  care  ;  though,  upon  the  first 
view  of  the  subject,  no  other  scheme 
can  appear  so  natural  and  so  wise. 

Dr.  Stufges  observes,  that  after  all 
the  oooeeivable  justifications  of  non- 
residcnoe  are  enumerated  in  the  Act, 
many  others  must  from  time  to  time 
occnr,  and  indicate  the  propriety  of 
vesting  somewhere  a  diso^tionary 
power.  If  this  be  true  of  the  penalties 
by  which  the  clergy  are  governed,  it  is 
equallv  true  of  all  other  penal  laws  ; 
and  me  law  should  extend  to  every 
offence  the  contingency  of  discretionary 
omissioo.  The  Ejection  to  this  sys- 
tem k,  that  it  trusts  too  much  to  the 
sagacity  and  the  probity  of  the  judge, 
and  exposef  %  oountxy  to  the  partiuly 
Vol.  L 
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lax,  and  corrupt  administration  of  its 
laws.  It  is  certainly  inconvenient,  in 
many  cases,  to  have  no  other  guide  to 
resort  to  but  the  unacconmiodating 
mandates  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ; 
yet,  of  the  two  inconveniences,  it  is 
the  least.  It  is  some  palliation  of  the 
evils  of  discretionary  power,  that  it 
should  be  exercised  (as  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery)  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
that  the  moderator  of  law  should  him- 
self be  moderated  by  the  force  of  pre- 
cedent and  opinion.  A  bishop  will  ex- 
ercise his  discretionary  power  in  the 
dark  ;  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  depart  to- 
morrow from  the  precedent  he  has  es- 
tablished to-day;  and  to  apply  the  same 
decisions  to  different,  or  different  deci- 
sions to  the  same  circumstances,  as  his 
humour  or  interest  may  dictate.  Such 
power  may  be  exercised  well  under  one 
judge  of  extraordinary  integrity  ;  but 
it  is  not  very  probable  ho  will  find  a 
proper  successor.  To  suppose  a  series 
of  men  so  much  superior  to  tempta^ 
tion,  and  to  construct  a  system  of 
church  government  upon  such  a  sup- 
position, is  to  build  upon  sand,  with 
materials  not  more  du-able  than  the 
foundation. 

ISir  William  Scott  has  made  it  very 
clear,  by  his  excellent  speech,  that  it 
is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  revenues  of  the  English  Church, 
to  apply  a  radical  cure  to  the  evil  of 
nonresideuce.  It  is  there  stated,  that 
out  of  11,700  livings,  there  are  6000 
under  80/.  per  annum ;  many  of  those 
20/.,  30/.,  and  some  as  low  as  2/.  or  3/. 
per  annunL  In  such  a  state  of  endow- 
ment, all  idea  of  rigid  residence  is  out 
of  the  question.  Emoluments  which 
a  footman  would  spurn,  can  hardly  re- 
compense a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 
A  mere  palliation  is  all  that  can  bo 
applied  ;  and  these  are  the  ingredients 
of  which  we  wish  such  a  palliation 
should  be  composed  :  — 

1.  Let  the  clergyman  have  full  li- 
berty of  farming,  and  be  put  in  this 
respect  exactly  upon  a  footing  with 
laymen. 

2.  Power  to  reside  in  any  other 
house  in  the  parish,  as  well  as  the  par- 
sonage house,  and  to  be  absent  five 
months  in  the  year. 

£ 


v/i      IMlillldlll.         Tilt'  ! 

)uri  ol"  Dciiinark  is  nut  yet  curt'd  of  the  ! 
lly  oti-ntcring  into  tM)miiU'roial  sjkh-u-  | 
tioiK  oil  ha  own  account.  Fruin  the 
jir  17G9  to  1792,  78,OUO  rix-dollnrs 
T  annum  have  been  lout  on  the  royal 
ines  alone.  Norway  produces  marble 
'  dil!erent  colours,  very  beautiful  gra- 
tes, mill  and  whetstones,  and  alum. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Den- 
ark  are  those  of  cloth,  cotton-printing;, 
igar-refining,  and  porcelain  ;  of  which 
Iter  manufactures,  carried  on  bj  the 
rown,  the  patient  proprietors  hope 
lat  the  profits  may  at  some  future 
:riod  equal  the  expenses.  The  manu- 
stories  for  large  and  small  arms  are  at 
rederickwaerk  and  Elsineur ;  and,  at 
ic  gates  of  Copenhagen,  there  has 
tely  been  erected  a  cotton  spinning- 
lill,  upon  the  construction  so  well 
Down  in  England.  At  Tendcrn,  in 
Icswick,  there  is  a  manufacture  of  lace : 
id  very  considerable  glass  manufac- 
ries  in  several  parts  of  Norway.  All 
s  manufacturing  arts  have  evidently 
veiled  from  I^nbcck  and  Hamburg  ; 

greater  part  of  the  manufacturers 

of  German  parentage ;  and  vast 
ohers  of  manufacturing  Germans 
to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  Denmark, 

throughout  Sweden  and  Russia. 

he  Holstein  Canal,  uniting  the  Bal- 

lud  the  North  Sp«    •- 


ions  l)iit  thro 
he  niothiT-co 
patchcil  to  the 
ii«t  ot"  all  Mjrts 
copper,  of  varioi 
and  of  some  E 
returns  are  mad 
indigo,  tobacco, 
about  75  vessels 
merce,  from  the 
tons.    If  the  sla^ 
of  the  laws  to  th 
Danish  colonies, 
the  coast  of  Afrit 
a  burthen  than  a  p 
have  been  taken  t« 
and  whether  or  no 
the  mother-countr 
feated  by  the  iute 
colonists,   are   deli 
Mr.  Catteau,  who  < 
more  of  himself  t 
passes  over  with  hi 
caution.    The  prcs< 
at  which  all  fun 
negroes  ought  to 
wise  and  noble  la 
into  execution,  the 
glory  of  having  l> 
this    foulest  blot 
Europe,  and  to  al 
absurd    traffic,    ^\ 
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pepper,  ginger,  indigo»  opiam,  and  ar- 
ncL  T&irmost  important  East  Indian 
KOlcBcnt  is  Fredericksnager.*  Den- 
Buk,  after  having  been  long  OTer- 
ibdoired  by  the  active  indostrj  of  the 
Huaeatic  towns,  and  embarnused  by 
ia  igiioianoe  of  the  tme  principles  of 
CQUMToe,  has  at  length  established 
npwtant  commercial  connections  with 
lU  the  natiooa  of  Eorope,  and  has 
RCoUted  those  eonnections  hj  very 
iboilaad  enlightened  principles.  The 
Rgiktiooa  for  the  costoms,  pnblisbed 
ia  1791,  are  a  ▼enr  xemarkable  proof 
tf  this  avertioo.  Everfthing  is  there 
■rujged  upon  the  most  jnst  and  simple 
pnnciples;  and  the  whole  code  eyi- 
tetes  the  striking  progress  of  mer- 
csotile  knowledge  in  that  conntrj.  In 
looking  oTcr  the  particulars  of  the 
Ihsidi  comncrce,  we  were  struck  with 
ease  of  their  freightage 
the  wars  of  this  country;  a 
which  should  certainly 
hm  rendered  them  rather  less  dispowd 
IB  eosaplain  of  the  TezaUons  imposed 
ipOQ  the  nentral  powers  during  snch 
psiods-t  In  the  first  six  months  of 
tke  year  1796,  5032  lasts  of  Danish 
dipping  were  taken  up  by  strangers 
fer  Aaierican  voyages  only.  The  com- 
noeial  tonnage  of  Denmark  is  put  at 
iboat  85.000  Usts. 

There  appears  to  exist  in  the  king- 
doM  of  Denmark,  according  to  the 
secoant  of  Mr.  Catteau,  a  hudable 
spirit  of  religioas  toleration ;  such  as, 
B  some  instances,  we  might  copy,  with 
|Rat  advantage,  in  this  island.  It  is 
Boc  for  insfsnrr.  necessary  in  Denmark 
ihit  aman  sfaoold  be  a  Lutheran  before 
he  can  be  the  mayor  of  a  town ;  and,  in- 
atdible  as  it  may  seem  to  some  people, 
there  are  manj  ofllcers  and  inagistrates 
afao  an  fonnd  capable  of  civil  tmsu 

*  We  sboald  very  wifUogly  have  gone 
tfaoopk  evenr  biancb  of  the  Danish  comp 
•'ml  if  we  had  not  been  apprehensiTe  of 
efiHMlii^thto  article  too  ftr.  Mr.  Catteau 
•Jres  BO  gtaenl  tables  of  the  Danish  ex- 
fttu  and  iBpotta.  AOerman  work  places 
tiMm.  for  the  year  1798.  as  foUows:  — 
Eiport^   MJmrjni  ,rix-dollajnB;    imposts, 

f  lomr  noiMim  ct  the  increased  sale  of 


27Mk  7IMM0  esma  to  Great 


though  they  do  not  take  the  sacraments 
exacUy  in  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
established  church.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  this  very 
extraordinary  fact;  and, if  Mr.  Cattean*s 
authority  is  called  in  question,  we  are 
ready  to  corroborate  it  by  the  testimony 
of  more  than  one  dozen  German  stat- 
ists. The  Danish  Church  consists  of 
IS  bishops,  227  archpriests,  and  2462 
priests.  The  principal  part  of  the  bene- 
fices are,  in  Norway,  in  the  gif^  of  the 
Crown.  In  some  parts  of  Denmark  the 
proprietors  of  the  privileged  lands  are 
the  patrons;  in  other  parts,  the  parishes. 
The  revenues  of  the  clergy  are  from  the 
same  sources  as  our  own  clergy.  Tbo 
sum  of  the  church  revenues  is  cumpnted 
to  be  1,391,895  rix- dollars ;  which  is 
little  more  than  500  for  each  clergyman. 
The  Court  of  Denmark  is  so  liberal 
upon  the  subject  of  sectaries,  that  the 
whole  Boyal  Family  and  the  Bishop  of 
Seland  assisted  at  the  worship  of  the 
Calvinists  in  1 789,  when  they  celebrated, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  the  centenary 
of  the  fonndation  of  their  church.*  In 
spite  of  this  tolerant  spirit,  it  is  com- 
puted that  there  are  not  more  than 
1800  Calvinists  in  the  whole  Danish 
dominions.  At  Christianfield,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Sleswick  and  Jutland,  there 
is  a  colony  of  Northern  Quakers,  or 
Hemhutes,  of  which  Mr.  Catteau  has 
given  a  very  agreeable  account.  They 
appear  to  be  characterised  by  the  same 
neatness,  order,  industry,  and  absurdity 
as  their  brethren  in  this  country;  taking 
the  utmost  care  of  the  sick  and  desti- 
tute, and  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
by  these  good  deeds,  aided  by  Ion;; 
pockets  and  slouched  hats,  they  are 
acting  ap  to  the  true  spirit  of  tho 
GospeL  The  Greenlandcrs  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  a  Norwegian 
priest,  named  John  Egede.  He  was  so 
eminently  successfiil  in  the  object  of  his 
mission,  and  contrived  to  make  himself 
so  very  much  beloved,  that  his  memory 
is  still  held  among  them  in  the  highest 
veneration ;  and  they  actually  date 
their  chronology  from  the  year  of  his 
arrival,  as  we  do  ours  from  Uie  birth  of 
our  Saviour. 

*  The  Jews»  however,  are  still  prohibited 
Avm  eatariag  the  kingdom  of  Norway. 
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There  are,  in  the  UniYenitj  of  Co- 
penhagen, seven  professors  of  Theology, 
two  of  Civil  Law,  two  of  Mathematics, 
one  of  Latin  and  Rhetoric,  one  of 
Greek,  one  of  Oriental  Langnagea.  one 
of  History,  five  of  Medicine,  one  of 
Agriculture,  and  one  of  Statistics. 
They  enjoy  a  salary  of  from  1000  to 
1500  rix-dollars,  and  are  well  lodged 
in  the  University.  The  University  of 
Copenhagen  is  extremely  rich,  and 
enjoys  an  income  of  3,000,000  ris- 
dollars.  Even  Mr.  Catteaa  admits  that 
it  has  need  of  reform.  In  fact,  the 
reputation  of  universities  is  almoat 
always  short-lived,  or  else  it  survives 
their  meriL  If  they  are  endowed,  pro- 
fessors become  fat-witted,  and  never 
imagine  that  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
anything  else  but  incomes.  If  uni- 
versities slenderly  endowed  are  ren* 
dered  famous  by  the  accidental  occur- 
rence of  a  few  great  teachers,  the 
number  of  scholars  attracted  there  by 
the  reputation  of  the.  place  makes  the 
situation  of  a  professor  worth  intriguing 
for.  The  learned  pate  is  not  fond  of 
ducking  to  the  golden  fool :  he  who 
has  the  best  talents  for  getting  the 
office  has  most  commonly  the  least  for 
filling  it ;  and  men  ore  made  moral  and 
mathematical  teachers  by  the  same  trick 
and  filthincss  with  which  they  are  made 
tide-waiters  and  clerks  of  the  kitchen. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  is  about  700 : 
they  come  not  only  from  Denmark, 
but  from  Norway  and  Iceland:  the 
latter  are  distinguished  as  well  for  the 
regularity  of  their  manners  as  for  the 
intensity  of  their  application ;  the  in- 
struments of  which  application  are 
furnished  to  them  by  a  library  con- 
taining 60,000  volumes.  The  Danes 
have  primary  schools  established  in 
the  towns,  but  which  have  need  of 
much  reform  before  they  can  answer 
all  the  beneficial  ends  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. We  should  have  been  happy 
to  have  learned  from  Mr.  Catteau  the 
degree  of  information  difi'used  among 
the  lower  orders  in  the  Danish  do- 
minions; but  upon  this  subject  he  is 
silent.  In  the  University  of  Kiel  there 
is  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  tchoolmasters  I  and  in  the  list  of 


Btndents  in  the  mbm  mifcnity  «• 
were  a  good  deal  ammed  to  find  asif 
one  student  dedicating  himnlf  » 
Belles  Lettrei. 

The  people  of  Holitein  and  Sleiwiek 
are  Dutch  in  their  manner^  rlwnflgi 
and  appearance.  Thehr  lanjniage  ii  li 
general  the  Low  German ;  dio^  Ai 
better  sort  of  people  in  the  towm  begpt 
to  speak  High  Gennan.*  In  JntlaaA 
and  the  isloi,  the  Daniah  langoage  ii 
spoken :  within  half  a  centniy  thii 
language  has  been  cnltivaftBd  wiA 
some  attention :  before  that  pefiod«liM 
Danish  writers  preferred  to  make  an 
of  the  Latin  or  the  German  langMfib 
It  is  in  the  island  of  Finland  that  itii 
spoken  with  the  greatest  purity.  TIn 
Danish  character  is  not  agreeaUa^  It 
is  marked  hj  silence^  ph^gm,  aid 
reserve.  A  Dane  is  the  ezeeaa  aid 
extravagance  of  a  Dntchmani 
breeched,  more  ponderous,  and 
saturnine.  He  is  not  often  a  had 
member  of  society  in  the  great  pomli 
of  morals,  and  seldom  a  good  one  in 
the  lighter  requisites  of  manners.  His 
understanding  is  alive  only  to  the 
useful  and  the  profitable:  he  never  lives 
for  what  is  merely  gracious,  courteous, 
and  ornamental.  His  faculties  seem 
to  be  drenched  and  slackened  by  the 
eternal  fogs  in  which  he  resides ;  he  is 
never  alert,  clastic,  nor  serene.  His 
state  of  animal  spirits  is  so  low,  that 
what  in  other  countries  would  be 
deemed  dejection,  proceeding  from 
casual  misfortune,  is  the  habitual  tenonr 
and  complexion  of  his  mind.  In  all 
the  operations  of  his  understanding 
he  must  have  time.  He  is  capable  of 
undertaking  great  journeys;  but  he 
travels  only  a  foot  pace,  and  never 
leaps  nor  runs.  He  loves  arithmetic 
better  than  lyric  poetry,  and  affects 
Cocker  rather  than  Pindar.  He  is 
slow  to  speak  of  fountains  and  amorous 
maidens:  but  can  take  a  spell  at 
porisms  as  well  as  another;  and  will 
make  profound  and  extensive  com- 
binations of  thought,  if  yon  pay  him 

*  Mr.  Catteau's  description  of  HeliffO- 
land  is  entertaining.  In  an  island  oontahi* 
ing  a  population  of  2000.  there  ia  neittaer 
horse,  cart,  nor  plofugh.  Weoouldnothsve 
imagined  the  posaibility  of  such  a  fkot  in 
any  part  of  Europe. 
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for  it,  and  do  not  Insist  that  he  shall 
either  be  hrisk  or  brief.  There  is  some- 
tiling,  on  tlie  contrary,  eztremelj 
pleinng  in  the  Norwegian  style  of 
diaiicter.  The  Norwegian  expresses 
fimmett  and  eleyation  in  all  that  he 
mjt  and  doea.  In  comparison  with 
(be  Danes,  he  has  always  been  a  free 
nan ;  and  yon  read  his  history  in  his 
loobw  He  is  not  apt,  to  be  snre,  to 
forgiTe  hia  enemies ;  bot  he  does  not 
dserve  any,  for  he  is  hospitable  in  the 
extreme,  and  preTcnts  the  needy  in 
tbeir  wanta.  It  is  not  possible  for  a 
writer  of  this  conntiy  to  speak  ill  of 
tbe  Norwegians ;  for,  of  all  strangers, 
tbe  people  of  Norway  lore  and  admire 
tbe  British  the  most.  In  reading  Mr. 
Otttean*s  aroonnt  of  the  congealed  and 
bGgtited  Laplanders,  we  were  strack 
vidi  tbe  infinite  delight  they  mnst  haye 
u  dying;  the  only  circnmstance  in 
vbidi  they  can  enjoy  any  snperiority 
ofsr  the  rest  of  numkind;  or  which 
tends,  in  their  instance,  to  verify  the 
theory  of  tbe  eqaality  of  human  con- 
didon. 

If  we  pass  over  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
the  wdl  known  histoij  of  the  Scaldes, 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Isleif,  Ssemnnder, 
Hiinfiroade,  Snorro,  Stnrleson,  and 
other  Islandic  worthies,  tbe  list  of 
Daaidi  literati  will  best  prove  that 
they  have  no  literati  at  all  Are 
there  twenty  persons  in  Great  Britain 
vho  have  ever  heard  of  Longomon- 
tanos^  Nicholas  Stenonis,  Sperling  Lan- 
loibefi^  HnitfeUd,  Gramn,  Holberg, 
Langeheck,  Cantens,  Sohm,  Kofod, 
Amcirf  or  of  the  living  Wad,  Fabri- 
OM,  Hanch,  Tode,  and  Zaega?  We 
do  not  deny  merit  to  these  various 
personages;  many  of  them  may  be 
aneh  admired  by  those  who  are  more 
eoBTcciam  in  I^huisfa  literature  than 
we  can  pretend  to  be:  but  they  are 
estsinly  not  names  on  which  the 
ksraed  fAme  of  any  country  can  be 
Mt  very  high.  They  have  no  classical 
edchrity  and  diffusion :  they  are  not 
so  mivisnal  longnage :  they  have  not 
cabrgad  their  original  dominion,  and 
hseoow  the  nntbors  of  Europe,  instead 
«f  As  aathors  of  Denmark.    It  would 


We  have  been  compelled  to  pass 
over  many  parts  of  Mr.  Catteau's  book 
more  precipitately  than  we  could  have 
wished;  but  we  hope  we  have  said  and 
exhibited  enough  of  it,  to  satisfy  the 
public  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
valuable  publication.  The  two  great 
requisites  for  his  undertaking,  modera- 
tion and  industry,  we  are  convinced 
this  gentleman  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree.  He  represents  everything  w ith- 
out  prejudice,  and  he  represents  every- 
thing authentically.  The  same  cool 
and  judicious  disposition,  which  clears 
him  from  the  spirit  of  party,  makes  him 
perhaps  cautious  in  excess.  We  are 
convinced  that  everything  he  says  is 
true  ;  but  we  have  been  sometimes  in- 
duced to  suspect  that  we  do  not  see 
the  whole  truth.  After  all,  perhaps, 
he  has  told  as  much  truth  as  he  could 
do,  compatibly  with  the  opportunity  of 
telling  any.  A  person  more  disposed 
to  touch  upon  critical  and  o^ensive 
subjects  might  not  have  submitted  as 
diligently  to  the  investigation  of  truth, 
with  which  passion  was  not  concerned. 
How  few  writers  are,  at  the  same  time, 
laborious,  impartial,  and  intrepid ! 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  with- 
out expressing  the  high  sense  we  enter- 
tain of  the  importance  of  such  re- 
searches as  those  in  which  Mr.  Catteau 
has  been  engaged.  They  mnst  form 
the  basis  of  fdl  interior  reguUitions,  and 
ought  principally  to  influence  the  con- 
duct of  every  country  in  its  relations 
towards  foreign  powers.  As  they  con- 
tain the  best  estimata  of  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  a  people,  they  bring 
theory  to  the  strictest  test ;  and  mea- 
sure, better  than  all  reasoning,  the 
wisdom  with  which  laws  are  made,  and 
the  mildness  with  which  they  are  ad- 
ministered. If  such  judicious  and 
elaborate  surveys  of  the  state  of  this 
and  other  countries  in  Europe  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  they  would  have 
quickened  and  matured  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  the  art  of  governing, 
by  throwing  light  on  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  laws;  they  would  hav^ 
checked  the  spirit  of  officious  inter- 


o  « 

W  ksB  of  taaie  to  speak  of  tbe  flnejference  in  JegishUioD ;  have  softened 
c;  thfirhMidJfjrex&t,    //«np0cirti/oa^  ood  expanded  narrow  con-i 
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sterile  dissertation.  ^lany  povern- 
ments  arc  despotic  in  law,  which  arc 
not  despotic  in  fact ;  not  because  they 
are  restrained  by  their  own  modera- 
tion, but  because,  in  spite  of  their  theo- 
retical omnipotence,  they  are  com- 
pelled, in  many  important  points,  to 
respect  either  public  opinion  or  the 
opinion  of  other  balancing  powers, 
which  without  the  express  reoc^ition 
of  law,  have  gradually  sprang  np  in 
the  state.  Russia,  and  Imperial  Rome, 
had  its  pnetorian  guards.  Tnrkey  has 
its  uhlema.  Public  opinion  amioat 
always  makes  some  exceptions  to  its 
blind  and  sUvish  submission  ;  and  in 
bowing  its  neck  to  the  foot  of  asoltmn, 
stipuLitcs  how  hard  he  shall  tread. 
The  very  fact  of  enjoying  a  mild  go- 
vernment for  a  century  and  a  half  must, 
in  their  own  estimation,  hare  giTen 
the  Danes  a  sort  of  right  to  a  mild  go- 
vernment. Ancient  possessioii  is  a 
good  title  in  all  cases  ;  and  the  King 
of  Denmark  may  have  completely  lost 
the  power  of  doing  many  just  and 
many  unjust  actions,  from  never  hav- 
ing exercised  it  in  particular  instances. 
What  he  has  not  done  for  so  long  a 
period,  he  may  not  dare  to  do  now ; 
and  he  may  in  vain  produce  constitu- 
tional parchments,  abrogated  by  the 
general  feelings  of  those  whom  they 
were  intended  to  control.  Instead  of 
any  information  of  this  kind,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Tableau  has  given  us  at 
full  length  the  constitutional  act  of 
1660,  and  has  afTorded  us  no  other 
knowledge  than  we  could  procure  from 
the  most  vulgar  histories  ;  as  if  state 
papers  were  the  best  place  to  look  for 
constitutions,  and  as  if  the  rights  of 
king  and  people  were  really  adjusted, 
by  the  form  and  solemnity  of  covenant 
and  pacts  ;  by  oatlis  of  allegiance,  or 
oaths  of  coronation. 

The  King  has  his  privy  council,  to 
which  he  names  whom  he  pleases,  with 
the  exception  of  the  heir  apparent, 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  sit 
there  of  right.  It  is  customary,  also, 
that  the  heads  of  colleges  should 
sit  there.  These  colleges  are  the  offi- 
ces in  which  the  various  business  of 
the  state  is  carried  on.  The  chan- 
cclry  of  Denmark  interprets  all  laws 


which  concern  privileges  in  litigatioii, 
and  the  differenc  degrees  of  antbari^ 
belonging  to  various  pnfaliobodiea  « 
watclMs  over  the  interests  of  cfaoA 
and  poor  :  issues  pateDti»edieCi^ 
letters  of  natoraliMtion, 
and  nobOity.  The  ai^w  «f 
state  an  alw)  nnder  its  eaUody.  Hi 
German  cfaanoeh7  hai  liie  M 
and  privileges  in  Sleewidt 
ttein,  which  are  flefii  of  the  ^jg^ 
for  fonigB  HHii 


Thereisac 
twoGollcgeiofl 
of  economy  and  commeroe  i ' 
divided  into  four  nuti,  diiMli  ki  ii*t 
tention  to  four  oqjeeli :  !• 
taring  indnitry :  9.  CooMNne:  & 
Produetioos :  4.  l>iwiMtoBi  li  A» 
East  Indiet.  AH  pnjeeit  and  am- 
latioDS,  relative  to  any  of  thenel^M^ 
are  referrod  to  thie  coihfe  1 1 
enconrageineDt  given  to  liie 
■  aeit 


•ndaoAa  ' 


tion  of  meh  ai  it  maj  cbaaee  to  i^ 
prove.  There  are  two  other 
which  reepecfcively  nuunge  i 
and  nmrj.  Hie  tote!  number  ii 
The  Court  of  Denmaikii  OB  1 
ing  of  great  rimpliel^.  ^nw_ 
troduc^  by  Christian  IV^ifk^'wo' 
delled  his  establiihmente  after  f 
Louis  XIV.,  has  been  laid 
a  degree  of  economy  adopted,  ■meh 
more  congenial  to  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  the  resources  of  the  coon* 
try.  The  hereditary  nobililj  of  Den- 
mark may  be  divided  into  those  of 
the  ancient,  those  of  the  modem  fteft. 
and  the  personal  nobility.  The  fot 
class  are  only  distinguished  from  the 
second  by  the  more  extensive  privi- 
leges annexed  to  their  fieft ;  as  it  has 
b^n  the  policy  of  the  Coort  of  Den- 
mark, in  latter  times,  not  to  grant  such 
immunities  to  the  possessors  of  noUe 
lands  as  had  been  accorded  to  ihem  at 
earlier  periods.  Both  of  these  classrii^ 
however,  derive  their  nobiUtjr  from 
their  estates,  which  are  inalienable, 
and  descend  according  to  the  laws  of 
primogeniture.  In  the  third  class, 
nobility  derives  from  the  person,  tfid 
not  from  the  estate.  To  prevent  the 
female  noblesse  from  marrying  beneath 
their  rank,  and  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  their  order,  nine  or  ten  Fkotestant 
nonneries  have  been  from  time  to  time 
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fodowed,  in  each  of  which  aboat 
welve  noble  women  are  accommo- 
lated,  who^  not  bound  by  any  tow, 
find  in  tbeee  societiea  an  economical 
and  elegant  retirement.  The  nobility 
of  Norway  have  no  fiefa.  The  nobility 
of  Holftem  and  Sleswick  derive  their 
Qobiliij  from  their  fiefs,  and  are  pos- 
Ktted  of  very  extennve  privileges 
Everythiog  which  concerns  their  com- 
■on  interests  is  discussed  in  a  conven- 
tioa  held  periodically  in  the  town  of 
Kid ;  daring  the  vacations  of  the  con. 
ication,  there  is  a  permanent  depnta- 
tioQ  resident  in  the  same  town.  Inter- 
CMS  so  well  watched  by  the  nobles 
theouelves,  are  necessarily  respected 
kf  the  Conrt  of  Denmark.  The  same 
I  of  free  nanneries  for  the  fe- 
nobility  prevails  in  these  pro- 
s.  Societies  of  this  sort  might 
perhape  be  extended  to  other  classes, 
•od  to  other  conntries,  with  some  ntil- 
itjr.  The  only  objection  to  a  nunnery 
i^that  those  who  change  their  mind 
esBDut  change  their  situation.  That  a 
number  of  nnmarried  females  should 
eoDect  together  into  one  mass,  and 
■abject  themselves  to  some  few  rules 
of  convenience,  is  a  system  which 
Bight  atfbrd  great  resources  and  ac- 
commodation to  a  nnmber  of  helpless 
iadividnala,  without  proving  injurious 
to  the  commonity  ;  unless,  indeed,  any 
very  timid  statesman  shall  be  alarmed 
■t  the  progress  of  celibacy,  and  imagine 
that  the  increase  and  multiplication 
of  the  human  race  nuiy  become  a  mere 
antiqnated  habit. 

The  lowest  courts  in  Denmark  are 
nmpoaed  of  a  judge  and  a  secretary, 
both  chosen  by  the  landed  proprietors 
within  the  jurisdiction,  but  confirmed  by 
the  King,  in  whose  name  all  their  pro- 
ceedings are  carried  on.  These  courts 
iiave  their  sessions  once  a  week  in  Den- 
nark,  and  are  attended  by  four  or  five 
burgeues  or  farmers,  in  the  capacity  of 
laseseon,  who  ocxasionally  give  their 
idrice  upon  subjects  of  which  their 
particular  experience  may  entitle  them 
to  judge.  From  this  jurisdiction  there 
is  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  held  every 
month  in  different  places  in  jienmark, 
>y  judges  paid  by  the  Crown.  The 
aM  appenl  for  Norway  and  Denmark 


is  to  the  Hoteste  Relt,  or  supreme 
court,  fixed  at  Copenhagen,  which  is 
occupied  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  composed,  half  of  noble,  half  of 
plebeian  judges.  This  is  the  only  tri- 
bunal in  which  the  advocates  plead 
viva  voce;  in  all  the  others,  litigation 
is  carried  on  by  writing.  The  King 
takes  no  cognisance  of  pecuniary  suits 
determined  by  this  court,  but  reserves 
to  himself  a  revision  of  all  its  sentences 
which  affect  the  life  or  honour  of  the 
subject.  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  Court  of  Denmark  to  render 
justice  as  cheap  as  possible.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  learnt 
from  Mr.  Catteau,  whether  or  not  the 
cheapness  of  justice  operates  as  an  en- 
couragement to  litigation;  and  whe- 
ther (which  we  believe  is  roost  com- 
monly the  case)  the  quality  of  Danish 
justice  is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  price. 
But  this  gentleman,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  so  taken  up  by  the  formal 
part  of  institutions,  that  he  has  neither 
leisure,  nor  inclination,  to  say  much 
of  their  spirit  The  Tribunal  of  Con- 
cUiationy  established  since  1795,  is 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
respectable  men  in  the  vicinage,  and 
its  sessions  are  private.  It  is  com- 
petent to  determine  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  civil  questions  ;  and  if  both 
parties  agree  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  court,  its  decree  is  regis- 
tered, and  has  legal  authority.  If  the 
parties  cannot  be  brought  to  agree- 
ment by  the  amicable  interference  of 
the  mediators,  they  arc  at  full  liberty 
to  prosecute  their  suit  in  a  court  of 
justice.  AH  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Conciliation  are  upon 
unstamped  paper,  and  they  cannot  bo 
pn>tractcd  longer  than  fifteen  days  in 
the  country,  and  eight  days  in  the 
towns,  unless  both  parties  consent  to 
a  longer  delay.  The  expenses,  which 
do  not  exceed  three  shillings,  are  not 
payable,  but  in  case  of  reconciliation. 
During  the  three  years  preceding  this 
institution,  there  came  before  the  courts 
of  law,  25,521  causes ;  and,  for  the 
three  years  following,  9653,  making  the 
tutoniMhing  difference  of  fifteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eixty' three  lawsnite. 
The  idea  of  this  court  was  taktu  ttoui 
s  4 


.,  ...^t  ui  iiH'  beauty  aixl 
)rtanco  {)f  tho  iiiveiitioii.  It  is 
ly  i>()>.sil)k'  tliat  it  sliould  be  ba«i 
ce  whieh  sati>ties  boili  parlies,  uml 
speeies  of  mediation  hiis  no  va- 
r  but  upon  such  condition.  It  is 
)U8,  too,  to  remark,  how  much  the 
res8  of  rancour  obstructs  the  na- 
i  sense  of  justice  ;  it  appears  that 
itiff  and  defendant  were  both  satis- 
in  1 5,868  causes :  if  all  these  causes 
come  on  to  a  regular  hearing,  and 
parties  been  inflamed  by  the  ex- 
e  and  the  publicity  of  the  quarrel, 
doubt  if  there  would  have  been 
single  roan  out  of  the  whole  num- 
who  would  have  acknowledged 
his  cause  was  justly  given  against 

lere  are  some  provisions  in  the 

inal  law  of  Denmark,  for  the  per- 

1  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  can- 

)e  of  much  importance,  so  long  as 

iispensing  power  is  vested  in  the 

n  ;  however,  though  they  are  not 

,  they  are  better  than  nothing ; 

ave  probably  some  eflfect  in  of- 

merely  criminal,  where  the  pas- 

ind  interests  of  the  governors  do 

terferc.    Mr.  Cattt^n  considers 

V  which  admits  the  accused  to 

pon  finding  proper  security,  to 

ust,  because  the  poor  cannot 


luse  uc  eaimoi 


tiiitoiKs  vi'xati(tii, 
rity  ;  jnstitii'il  uii 
nor  iniltlennoilo  ( 
particular  instanc 

Inquisitorial  an 
some  instances,  all 
Denmark  :    the   i\ 
been  abolished,   w 
1771.      The  corp« 
gradually   and   co^ 
Denmark,  as  they  1 
Britain.     The  peas 
fore  been  attached 
gradually  enfranchi: 
and  1800  ;  so  that,  c 
the  latter  year,  there 
single  slave  in  the  Di 
or,  to  speak  more  con 
equalised  among  all 
We  need  not  descant 
imporunce  of  this  re 
Mr.  Catteau  had  be 
opinion,  we  should  h 
two  pages  of  very  b 
beginning,  in  the   tn 
with  **oh  toi,"  and  go 
might  be  expected  t 
beginning. 

The  great  mass  ol 
prietors  in  Denmark 
possessing   fiefs  with 
privileges    and    valu 
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iMit  lign  of  a  poor  countiy.  The 
endil  fjicem  nerer  took  root  very 
btpl J  In  Norway :  the  greater  part  of 
jMiMids  are  freehold  and  cultivated  by 
Ihar  ownen.  Tboee  which  areheld 
iBdcr  the  few  privileged  fiefii  which 
«in  txMit  in  Norway,  are  mibjected 
t»  kii  galling  eonditioni  than  farms  of 
t  riailar  tenure  in  Denmark.  Mar- 
line if  a  mere  civil  contract  among 
tb  ivivileged  orders  :  the  presence  of 
tpMt  is  necessaiy  for  its  celebration 
aoBg  the  lower  orders.  In  every 
lB|e  town,  there  are  two  public  tntors 
ippoiBted,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
tb  atagistrates,  watch  over  the  in- 
kmts  (2*  wards,  at  the  same  time  that 
thsf  oecnpy  themselves  with  the  care 
fif  the  education  of  children  within  the 
Emits  of  their  jorisdiction.  Natural 
cUdren  are  perhaps  more  favoured 
ii  Denmark,  Uian  in  any  other  king- 
4oai  of  Europe;  they  have  half  the 
portioii  which  the  law  allots  to  legiti- 
■ate  children,  and  the  whole  if  there 
Be  DO  legitimate. 

A  very  curious  circumstance  took 
abee  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  in 
te  middle  of  the  Ust  century,  relative 
D  tbe  infliction  of  capital  punishments 
ipoa  malefactors.  They  were  attended 
ram  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execu- 
ioQ,  by  priests,  accompanied  by  a  very 
niBeroos  procession,  singing  psalms,; 
ke.  &e. :  which  ended,  a  long  discourse 
vaa  addressed  by  the  priest  to  the 
siprit,  who  was  hung  as  soon  as  ho 
nd  beard  it.  This  spectacle,  and  all 
be  pious  cares  bestowed  upon  the 
■ininala,  so  fiur  seduced  the  imagina- 
km»  of  the  common  people,  that  many 
if  them  committed  murder  purposely 
10  enjoy  such  inestimable  advantages, 
ad  the  government  was  positively 
)bliged  to  make  hanging  dull  as  well 
Ii  deadly,  before  it  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  popular  ambition. 

In  1796,  the  Danish  land  forces 
mounted  to  74,654,  of  which  50,880 
pere  mUitia.*  Amongst  the  troops  on 
Jie  Norway  establishment  is  a  regi- 
nent  of  skaters.  The  pay  of  a  colonel 
in  the  Danish  service  is  about  1740 

•  The  miUtia  is  not  embodied  in  reci- 
but  divided  among  the 
loftbeUns^ 


rix-dollars  per  annum^  with  some  per* 
quisites ;  that  of  a  private  6  schellings 
a  day.  The  entry  into  the  Danish 
states  from  the  German  side  is  natu- 
rally strong.  Tbe  passage  between 
Lubeck  and  Hamburg  is  only  eight 
miles,  and  the  country  intersected  by 
marshes,  rivers,  and  Ukes.  The  straits 
of  the  Baltic  afford  considerable  secu- 
rity to  the  Danish  isles ;  and  there  are 
very  few  points  in  which  an  army  could 
penetrate  through  the  Norway  moun- 
tains to  overrun  that  country.  The 
principal  fortresses  of  Denmark  are 
Copenhagen,  Bendsbburg,  Gluchstadt, 
and  FrederickshalL  la  1801,  the 
Danish  navy  consisted  of  3  ships  of 
80  guns,  12  of  74, 2  of  70, 3  of  64,  and 
2  of  60 ;  4  frigates  of  40,  3  of  86,  3  of 
24,  and  a  number  of  small  vessels; 
in  all  22  of  the  line,  and  10  frigates.* 

The  revenues  of  Denmark  are  de- 
rived from  the  interest  of  a  capital 
formed  by  the  sale  of  crown  lands; 
from  a  share  in  tbe  tithes;  from  the 
rights  of  fishing  and  hunting  let  to 
farm ;  from  licences  granted  to  the 
fanners  to  distil  their  own  spirits; 
from  the  mint,  post,  turnpikes,  lotteries, 
&nd  the  passage  of  the  Sound.  About 
the  year  1750,  the  number  of  vessels 
Mrhich  passed  the  Sound  both  ways  was 
annually  from  4000  to  5000  ;  in  1752, 
the  number  of  6000  was  considered  as 
very  extraordinary.  They  have  in- 
creased since  in  the  following  ratio  : 


1770  . 

-  7.786 

1777  . 

-  0.047 

178S  - 

-  11.166 

1790  - 

.  9.754 

1796  - 

-  12.113 

1800  - 

•  9.048 

In  1770,  the  Sound  duties  amounted 
to  459,890  rix-dollars ;  and  they  have 
probably  been  increased  since  that 
period  to  about  half  a  million.    To 

*  In  1791,  the  Swedish  army  amounted  to 
417,000  men.  regulars  and  militia;  their  navy 
to  not  more  than  16  ships  of  the  line: 
beftyre  the  war  it  was  about  eoual  to  the 
Danish  navy.  Tbe  author  of  Voyaffs  de» 
denx  FraneaU  places  the  regular  troops  of 
Russia  at  250,000  men  ezclnsive  of  guards 
and  garrisons ;  and  her  navy,  as  it  existed 
tai  1791.  at  80  frigates,  and  60  sail  of  the 
line,  of  whioh  8  were  or  110  guns.  This  is  a 
brief  picture  of  the  forces  of  the  Baltic 
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novitio,  et  nidi  satis  esse  censent  8ed 
tamcn  nc  quid  yictus  necessitati  desit, 
cum  ea  decuria,  in  cnjns  contaberniam 
adscitos  est,  gratis  cibum  capit,  e&  con- 
ditione,  ut  in  culini  reliqooqne  minia- 
tcrio  ei  decnriae  sciTiat ;  iisum  annomm 
adeptus  tyro,  necdum  tamea  sais  con- 
tubcrnalibus  honore  neqoe  stipendio 
par,  unam  in  sola  yirtate,  se  illis  teqoan- 
di,  spem  habet :  utpote  si  militis  quie 
prima  se  obtnlerit,  tale  specimen  sni 
dederit,  ut  dignus  jadicetur,  qui  tyro- 
cinio  exemptiis,  bonoris  giadu  et  sti- 
pend ii  magnitudine,  reliquis  Gianisaiis 
])ar  habeatur.  Qua  quidem  spe  plerique 
t  yrones  impulsi,  multa  pnedare  audent, 
ct  fortitudinc  cum  veteranlB  certant.** 
—  Busbequius^  De  Be  Mil  cont  7We. 
Jnatit  Consilium*  The  same  author 
obserYcs,  that  there  was  no  rank  or 
dignity  in  the  Turkish  army  to  which 
a  common  Janissary  might  not  arrive 
by  bis  courage  or  his  capacity.  This 
List  is  a  most  powerful  motive  to  exer- 
lion,  and  is  perhaps  one  leading  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  the  French  arms. 
Ancient  governments  promote,  from 
numberless  causes,  which  ought  to  have 
no  concern  with  promotion :  revolu- 
tionary governments,  and  military  des- 
potisms, can  make  generals  of  persons 
who  are  fit  for  generals:  to  enable 
them  to  be  unjust  in  all  other  instances, 
they  are  forced  to  be  just  in  this.  What, 
in  fact,  are  the  sultans  and  pachas  of 
Paris,  but  Janissaries  raised  from  the 
ranks?  At  present,  the  Janissaries 
are  procured  from  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  the  spirit  of  the  corps  is 
evaporated.  The  low  state  of  their 
armies  is  in  some  degree  imputable  to 
this :  but  the  principle  reason  why  the 
Turks  are  no  longer  as  powerful  as  they 
were  is,  that  they  are  no  longer  enthu- 
siasts, and  that  war  is  now  become 
more  a  business  of  science  than  of  per- 
sonal courage. 

The  person  of  the  greatest  abilities 
in  the  Turkish  empire  is  the  Capitan 
Pacha.    He  has  disciplined  some  ships 

*  This  is  a  veiy  spirited  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  on  the  tremendous  power  of 
the  Turks ;  and,  with  the  substitution  of 
Pranoo  for  Turkey,  is  so  applicable  to  the 
present  timen.  that  it  miRrbt  be  spoken  in 
jiariiament  with  great  effect. 


and  regiments  in  the  Enropisan  hAan 
and  wonld,  if  he  were  well  seooodn 
bring  aboot  some  impc»tant  reformti 
the  Turkish  empire.  But  what  ki 
become  of  all  the  rdormsof  die  fioM 
Gazi  Hassan  ?  The  blaie  of  paitii 
talents  is  soon  eztingniahed.  Hen 
was  there  so  great  a  prospect  of  ii 
provement  as  that  afibrded  by  the  « 
ertiona  of  this  celebrated  man,  wiw^l 
spite  of  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  hk 
by  Baron  de  Tott*  was  snch  a  nmi 
the  Turks  cannot  emect  to  see  tfii 
once  in  a  eentnij.  He  had  the  wU 
power  of  the  Torkish  empire  M  ki 
disposal  for  fifteen  years ;  and,  alki 
repeated  efibrts  to  improve  the  «ag 
abandoned  the  scheme  as  totaDj  Ii 
practicable.  The  eelebrated  Boonen 
in  his  time,  and  De  Tott  since,  wai 
the  same  attempt  with  the  same  m 
cess.  They  are  not  to  be  taogfat ;  a 
six  months  after  his  dettth,  eferythii 
the  present  Capitan  Fkcha  has  da 
will  be  immediately  pulled  to  picoi 
The  present  Grand  Vizier  is  a  man 
no  ability.  There  are  some  veryentc 
taining  instances  of  his  gross  ignoran 
cited  in  the  1 33d  page  of  the  Trave 
Upon  the  news  being  communicated 
him  that  the  earth  was  round,  he  ( 
served  that  this  could  not  be  the  cai 
for  the  people  and  the  objects  on  i 
other  side  would  in  that  case  fall  o 
and  that  the  earth  could  not  m( 
round  the  sun ;  for  if  so,  a  ship  boa 
from  Jaffa  to  Constantinople,  inst< 
of  proceeding  to  the  capital  woold 
carried  to  London,  or  elsewhere.  ^ 
cannot  end  this  article  without  conft 
ing  with  great  pleasure  the  enterta 
ment  we  have  received  from  the  wi 
which  occasions  it  It  is  an  ezcell 
lounging-book,  full  of  pleasant  dets 
never  wearying  by  prolixity,  or  ofiei 
ing  by  presumption,  and  is  apparen 
the  production  of  a  h^spectable,  wor 
man.  So  far  we  can  conscientiov 
recommend  it  to  the  public ;  for  ai 
thing  else, 

Non  cuivis  homini  oontingit  sdire,  &o. 
Ac 


EDGEWORTH   ON  BULLS. 
(E.  Review,  1803  ) 

Im^m Irish  BmXU.  'Bj  Bichard  Lorell 
Bdfrvarth,aDdMari»Sdgeworth.  Lonr 
iBo^lSOS. 

¥i  hardly  koow  what  to  say  about 
thi  ismbling  acrambling   book ;  but 
ibt  ve  are  quite  sore  the  author,  when 
kbefananj  sentence  in  it,  had  not  the 
liirif  sDspicton  of  what  it  was  about 
to  coatain.     We  saj  the  author,  be- 
fBK,  in  spite  of  the  mixture  of  sexes 
a  the  title  page,  we  are  strongly  in- 
fixed to  suspect  that  the  male  contri- 
tanas  exceed  the  female  in  a  very 
pit  degree.     The    Essay  on  Bulls 
■  vTitten  much  with  the  same  mind, 
■d  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  school- 
Vof  tikes  a  walk :  he  moves  on  for 
K  tards  on   the  atraight  road,  with 
■rrning  perseverance ;  then  sets  out 
iter  ft  butterfly,  looks  for  a  bird's  nest, 
«>raps  backwards  and  forwards  over 
iJisdL    In  the   same  manner,  this 
liable  and   digreasiTe    gentleman  is 
mj  after  evcrj  object  which  crosses 
bif  Bind.    If  yon   leave  him  at  the 
ad  of  a  comma,  in  a  steady  pursuit 
rf  bis  subject,  yon  are  sure  to  find 
1b.  before  the  next  fnll  stop,  a  hundred 
*»di  to  the   right  or  left,  frisking, 
Ofaing,  and  grinning  in  a  high  pa- 
vspm.  of  merriment  and  agility.    Mr. 
Edgcvonh  seems  to  possess  the  scnti- 
■Bttof  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
(ke  information  of  a  scholar,  and  the 
TitKiiv  of  a  first-rate  harlequin.    He 
ii  fbddkd  with  animal  spirits,  giddy 
vsfaooGstitntional  joy ;  in  such  a  state 
be  aasc  have  written  on,  or  burst.    A 
dadurze   of  ink  was  an  evacuation 
ibiohsely  necessary,  to   avoid   fatal 
ad  plethoric  congestion. 

The  objtKrt  of  the  book  is  to  prove, 
^  tlie  practice  of  making  bulls  is  not 
^rt  imputable  to  the  Irish  than  to 
KT  odicr  people ;  and  the  manner  in 
«iLc3  he  «ots  about  it,  is  to  quote  ex- 
vtX-*  of  bulls  produced  in  other 
^v-^tnes.  But  this  is  surely  a  singular 
i:t  of  reasoning  the  question:  for 
•*rtr  are  goitres  out  of  the  Valais, 
^i:  -nioDers  who  do  not  worship  Moses, 
--  cjies  south    of  the  Tweed,  aadj 
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balm  beyond  the  precincts  of  Gilcad. 
If  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist  pre- 
eminently and  emphatically  in  one 
country,  which  exists  at  all  in  another, 
then  Frenchmen  are  not  gay,  nor 
Spaniards  grave,  nor  are  gentlemen  of 
the  Milesian  race  remarkable  for  their 
disinterested  contempt  of  wealth  in 
their  connubial  relations.  It  is  pro- 
bable there  is  some  foundation  for  a 
character  so  generally  diffused ;  though 
it  is  also  probable  that  such  foundation 
is  extremely  enlarged  by  fame.  If 
there  were  no  foundation  for  the 
common  opinion,  we  must  suppose 
national  characters  formed  by  chance ; 
and  that  the  Irish  might,  by  accident, 
have  been  laughed  at  as  bashful  and 
sheepish;  which  is  impossible.  The 
author  puzzles  himself  a  good  deal 
about  the  nature  of  bulls,  without 
coming  to  any  decision  about  the 
matter.  Though  the  question  is  not  a 
very  easy  one,  we  shall  venture  to  say, 
that  a  bull  is  an  apparent  conj^ruity, 
and  real  incongruity  of  ideas,  suddenly 
discovered.  And  if  this  account  of 
bulls  be  just,  they  are  (as  might  have 
been  supposed)  the  very  reverse  of  wit ; 
for  as  wit  discovers  real  relations,  that 
are  not  apparent,  bulls  admit  apparent 
relations  that  are  not  real.  The  pleasure 
arising  from  wit  proceeds  from  our 
surprise  at  suddenly  discovering  two 
things  to  bo  similar,  in  which  we  sus- 
pected no  similarity.  The  pleasure 
arising  from  bulls  proceeds  from  our 
discovering  two  things  to  be  dissimilar, 
in  which  a  resemblance  might  have 
been  suspected.  The  same  doctrino 
will  apply  to  wit,  and  to  bulls  in 
action.  Practical  wit  discovers  con- 
nection or  relation  between  actions,  in 
which  duller  understandings  discover 
none;  and  practical  bulls  originate 
from  an  apparent  relation  between  two 
actions,  which  more  correct  under- 
standings immediately  perceive  to  have 
no  relation  at  all. 

Louis  XIV.,  being  extremely  ha- 
rassed by  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
a  veteran  officer  for  promotion,  said 
one  day,  loud  enough  to  be  heard, 
*•  That  gentleman  is  the  most  trouble- 
some officer  I  have  in  my  service." 
"Tliat  is  precisely  the  charge  QsaiOL 
p  3 


..  ...^f.  lie  coiicludctlwritintr  Ills  Ictt.T  ill 
t '.('St;  words:  'I  \v«iul(l  sny  iiiort',  but  a 
dainiiod  tall  Irishman  is  rcadinu;  over  my 
shoiiidtr  every  word  I  write.' 

"*You  lie,  you  s»couudrel,'  said  the  self- 
onvictcd  Hibernian."— (p.  29.) 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  first 
of  these  stories  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  relation  that  subsists 
between  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
the  assent  of  the  officer  to  an  obser- 
vation 80  unfriendly  to  that  end.  In 
the  first  rapid  glance  which  the  mind 
throws  upon  his  words,  he  appears,  by 
his  acquiescence,  to  be  pleading  against 
himself.  There  seems  to  be  no  re- 
lation between  what  he  says  and  what 
he  wishes  to  effect  by  speaking. 

In  the  second  story,  the  pleasure  is 
directly  the  reverse.  The  lie  given 
was  apparently  the  readiest  means  of 
proving  his  itmocence,  and  really  the 
most  effectual  way  of  establishing  his 
guilt.  There  seems  for  a  moment  to 
be  a  strong  reUtion  between  the  means 
and  the  object ;  while,  in  fact,  do  irre- 
lation  con  be  so  complete. 

What  connection  is  there  between 
pelting  stones  at  monkeys  and  gather- 
ing cocoa-nuts  from  lofty  trees  ?  Ap- 
parently none.  But  monkeys  sit  upon 
cocoarnut  trees ;  monkeys  are  imitative 
animals;  und  if  you  pelt  a  mr*-'-- 

with  A  fttnrip  !"♦  -  ' 
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nired,  he 'most  suppose  a  degree  of 
fflfonnation  tocj  different  from,  and  a 
fpedet  of  chararter  Terj  heterogeneons 
to,  his  own  ;  a  process  which  diminishes 
sorprise,  and  consequent!  J  pleasure.  In 
the  shore-mentioned  story  of  the  Irish- 
nan  overlooking  the  man  writing,  no 
pemo  of  ordinary  sagacity  can  sup- 
pose himself  hetrayed  into  such  a  mis- 
tike:  but  be  can  easily  represent  to 
Unudf  a  kind  of  character  that  might 
ksTe  been  so  betrayed.  There  are 
toflse  bulls  so  extremely  fallacious,  that 
aoj  man  may  imagine  himself  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  them ;  but  these  are 
nie :  and,  in  general,  it  is  a  poor  con- 
temptible species  of  amusement ;  a  de- 
light in  which  ennoes  a  very  bad  taste 

Whether  the  Irish  make  more  bulls 
^isa  their  neighbours  is,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  not  a  point  of  much 
importance  ;  but  it  is  of  considerable 
ifflpoitance  that  the  character  of  a 
narioD  should  not  be  degraded:  and 
Hr.  Edgeworth  has  great  merit  in  his 
very  bcaerolent  intention  of  doing 
jutice  to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
Iridu  It  is  not  possible  to  read  his 
book,  without  feeling  a  strong  and  anew 
disposition  in  their  favour.  Whether 
the  imitation  of  the  Irish  manner  be 
accurate  in  his  little  stories  we  cannot 
determine ;  but  we  feel  the  same  con- 
fdence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  imita- 
tion, that  is  often  felt  in  the  resem- 
UsDoe  of  a  portrait  of  which  we  have 
never  seen  the  original  It  is  no  veiy 
high  compliment  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  s 
creative  powers,  to  say,  he  could  not 
hire  formed  anything,  which  was  not 
rtal,  so  like  reality ;  but  such  a  re- 
msrk  only  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul;  and 
pves  ereiything  to  his  powers  of  ob- 
Krvation  which  it  takes  from  those  of 
his  imagination.  In  truth,  nothing 
can  be  better  than  his  imitation  of 
the  Irish  manner:  it  is  first-rate 
pstDting. 

Edgnrorth  and  Co.  have  another 
^KuJty  in  great  perfection.  They  are 
eminently  mafters  of  the  pcUhot,  The 
F;nn  drew  tears  from  us  in  the  stories  of 
little  Dominick,  and  of  the  Irish  beggar 
vbo  killed  hia  aweetheart:  never  was 
laj  grief  motpe  nutiumi  or  simpJe,    The^ 
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first,  however,  ends  in  a 
way; 

formota  9up§me 

DetinU  in  pueem. 

We  are  extremely  glad  that  our 
avocations  did  not  call  us  from  Bath 
to  London,  on  the  day  that  the  Bath 
coach  conversation  took  place.  We 
except  trom  this  wish  the  story  with 
which  the  conversation  terminates ;  for 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Edgeworth  enters  upon 
a  story  he  excela 

We  must  confess  we  have  been  much 
more  pleased  with  Mr.  Edgeworth  in 
his  laughing,  and  in  his  pathetic,  than 
in  his  grave  and  reasoning  moods.  He 
meant,  perhaps,  that  we  ^ould ;  and 
it  certaiuly  is  not  very  necessary  that 
a  writer  should  be  profound  on  the 
subject  of  bulls.  Whatever  be  the 
deficiencies  of  the  book,  they  are,  in 
our  estimation,  amply  atoned  for  by 
its  merits;  by  none  'more,  than  that 
lively  feeling  of  compassion  which 
pervades  it  for  the  distresses  of  the 
wild,  kind-hearted,  blundering  poor  of 
Ireland. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SIERRA  LEONE 
(E.  Review,  1804.) 

An  Account  cf  Native  AfHcans  in  ths 
Neighbourhood  cf  Sierra  Leone.  To 
which  is  added.  An  Account  qf  the  pre- 
$ent  State  qf  Medicine  among  them.  By 
Thomas  Winterbottom,  Physician  to  tho 
Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Hiatcbard,  Pic* 
cadilly.   YoLL 

It  appears  from  the  Preface  of  this 
book,  that  the  original  desi^  of  Dr. 
Winterbottom  was  to  write  only  on  tho 
medical  knowledge  of  the  Africans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone ; 
but  as  he  had  lived  amon^  them  some 
time  in  quality  of  physician  to  the 
colony,  and  had  made  many  observa- 
tions on  tlie  genius  and  manners  of  tho 
various  African  nations  which  surround 
it,  it  was  thou{;ht  fit  (i.  e.  profitable) 
that  he  should  write  one  volume  for 
general,  and  one  for  therapeutic 
readers.  — The  latter  has  not  yet  come 
to  our  hands.  Tho  former  we  have 
read  with  pleasure.  It  is  very  sensibly 
snd  agreeably  drawn  up ;  and  the  oiA>f 
r  4 
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circamstance  we  regret  is,  that,  npon 
the  whole,  it  mnst  be  rather  consid^ied 
as  a  compilation  from  previons  writers, 
than  as  the  result  of  the  author's  ex- 
perience :  not  that  he  is  exactlj  on  a 
footing  with  mere  compilers:  became 
every  account  which  he  quotes  of  scenes 
to  which  he  is  familiar,  he  sanctions 
hy  his  authority  ;  and,  with  the  mass 
of  borrowed,  there  is  a  certain  portion 
of  original  matter.  It  appears  also, 
that  a  brother  of  the  author,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Mr.  Watt,  penetrated 
above  400  miles  into  a  part  of  Africa 
totally  unknown  to  Europeans ;  but 
there  arc  very  few  observations  quoted 
from  the  journal  kept  in  this  excursion  ; 
and  the  mention  of  it  served  for  little 
more  than  to  excite  a  curiosity  which 
is  not  gratified  by  further  communica- 
tion. 

By  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone,  Mr.  Wintcrbottom  means  the 
windward  coast,  or  that  portion  of  the 
western  shore  of  Africa  which  extends 
from  the  river  Senegal  to  the  latitude  of 
nearly  five  degrees  north,  where  the 
coast' quits  its  easterly  duxction,  and 
runs  away  to  the  south,  or  a  little  to 
the  cast  of  south. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  is  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  independent 
nations,  divided  by  different  shades  of 
barbarism  and  disputed  limits  of  terri- 
tory, plunged  in  the  darkest  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  and  preyed 
upon  by  the  homicide  merchants  of 
Europe.  The  most  curious  passage  in 
this  section  of  the  work,  is  an  extract 
which  Mr.  Wintcrbottom  has  given  us 
from  a  report  made  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company;  and 
which  (as  we  conjecture,  from  Dr. 
Wiutcrbottom's  mode  of  expressing 
himself,  it  has  never  been  printed)  we 
shall  extract  from  his  book. 

•*  A  remarkable  proof  (say  the  Directors) 
ozists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone, 
of  the  very  great  advantaffes  of  a  permanent, 
though  very  imperfect,  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  abolition  of  those  African 
laws  which  make  slavery  the  punishment 
of  almost  every  offence.  Not  more  than 
seventy  years  ago,  a  small  nxmiber  of  Ma- 
hommedana  established  themselves  in  a 
country  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward 


of  Biflrra  LeoiA  oalled  flPQB  iiMm  tiN  1 
dingo  oountcf .  As  is  the  pnetlBS  sf  As 
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those  practloeB  which  ddeflj  oontribBlsIl 
depopokte  were  eradicated;  and,  ia^ 
of  many  intestine  oonmlsloos,  a  ^iialsn 
parathre  idea  of  ohrllisatian,  m»f,  sal 
security,  was  introdooed:  popoltfinB,  k 
oonsequenoe,  was  rapidly  Inenandi  sal 
the  whole  power  of  that  part  of  theeointv 
in  which  thsgr  axe  settled  has  gradni^ 
fUlen  into  their  hands.   Those  wfas  km 
been  tani^  in  thehr  sohoola  I 
to  wealth  and  power  in  the  ] 
countries,  and  cany  with  them  a  e 
able  portion  of  their  reUglon  and  kmi 
other  diiefb  are  adoptins  the  nsmss  » 
sumed  I7  these  Mahommedan^  oaaoaonft 
of  the  lespeot  with  whidi  tft  is  atlsaMt 
and  the  religion  of  Islam  seems  to  dUtasi 
itself  peaceably  over  the  whole  distrlst  in 
which  the  colony  is  situated,  oarryfaig  wllk 
it  those  advantages  which  seem  ever  ts 
haveattended  its  victory  over  Aflrioan  sups^ 
stition." 

Agriculture,  though  in  a  rude  infant 
state,  is  practised  all  along  this  coast 
of  Africa.  All  the  lands  mnst  be 
strictly  appropriated  in  a  country,  and 
the  greater  part  cultivated,  before  any 
can  be  cultivated  well.  Where  land 
is  of  little  value,  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  to  till  it  slightly  than  perfectly ; 
or  rather,  perfection,  under  such  circum- 
stances, consists  in  idleness  and  neglect. 
The  great  impediment  to  be  removed 
from  the  fresh  land  which  the  Africans 
mean  to  cultivate,  are  those  trouble- 
some weeds  called  trees ;  which  are  first 
cut  down,  and  then,  with  the  grass,  set 
fire  to  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year. 
This  operation  is  performed  when  the 
Pleiades,  the  only  stars  they  observe, 
are  in  a  certain  position  with  respect  to 
the  setting  sun.  At  that  season  the 
fires  arc  seen  rolling  in  every  direction 
over  the  parched  and  inflammable 
herbage;  and  the  blazing  provinces 
are  discerned  at  an  immense  distance 
in  the  night  by  ships  approaching  tho 
coast  At  this  period  of  arson,  it  is 
not  safe  to  travel  without  a  tinder-box ; 
for,  if  a  traveller  is  surprised  by  the 
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pmiiit  of  tlie  flame,  his  on!  j  safety 

consftiin  propagathig  the  same  evil 

before;  hj  which  be  is  menaced  behind ; 

ind,  in  tmdging  on  amidst  the  fiery 

hjpheD,  mnltip^ing  destmction  in 
order  to  aroid  it.  The  Foolahs,  who 
Mem  to  have  made  the  greatest  ad- 
races  in  agricnltnre,  are,  however,  still 
ipMrant  of  the  use  of  the  plough, 
tkwgh  Dr.  Winterbottom  is  quite  per- 
Kuded  thej  might  easily  be  taught  to 
ne  cattle  for  that  poipoee. 

*1faero  came,  (wtj%  the  IXMstor)  during 
a(f  midenoe  at  the  oolooy,  a  chief  of  oon- 
■dsiMe  fmportaooep  firom  the  rirer  Qtm- 
faukittrBcted  Iqr  corioeity,  and  a  desire  of 
iB9!]nwti0ii.  The  man,  wboae  appearuice 
'm^tmOj  amMNuieed  a  miod  of  no  common 
eMt,  was  ao  mncliitrock  witb  what  he  »w 
then,  that  befbre  he  went  awajhe  engaged 
ia  hb  aerriee  two  of  the  moat  ingenious 
iwrbintra  in  the  colony,  one  of  whom,  a 
earpoiter,  among  other  thinga,  was  to  make 
apldo^  and  the  other  was  to  teach  his 
pmpli  the  art  of  training  oxen  tar  the 
iti  aiilit.  and  ftdng  them  to  the  yoke.  For 
a  ftvther  aoeoont  of  thia  peraon,  see  the 
ifporiqftk0Dir§et4Mr9qfth0  Sierra  Zmme 
Cmpaay.    London,  17W. 

It  is  cnrions  to  remark,  that  where 
soj  instance  of  cirilisation  and  refine- 
ment is  diacoTcred  in  the  manners  of  a 
barbarous  people,  it  exists  in  a  much 
hizbcr  degree  than  the  same  virtue  in 
oatioaa  generally  refined.  There  are 
msar  single  points  of  barbarous  cour- 
ier much  more  rigidly  adhered  to  than 
tbe  roles  of  European  politeness  would 
reqaire-  We  have  often  remarked  this 
ia  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  among 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ; 
and  there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  it  among  the  natives  of  this  coast 
The  bouses  (says  Dr.  "Winterbottom) 
kave  seldom  any  other  opening  than 
the  door,  of  which  there  are  usually 
two  opposite  to  each  other.  These 
ttrre  the  parpoae  of  keeping  up  a 
cnnent  of  air;  they  also  admit  the 
licht ;  and  afiTord  an  exit  to  the  smoke 
cf  (be  fire,  which  is  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  The  entrance  of  a  house 
u  leldom  closed  by  anvthing  but  a 
Bit,  which  ia  occmaionally  let  down, 
u<i  ii  a  sofficieDt   barrier  against  all 

^''^niden.    Tbm  mott  intimate  friend  I  hollowed  from  a  single  tree ;  and  al- 
^  UK  pgumne  to  lUl  tb^  ^iQ^  and] though  they  are  ignorant  of  the  use  ot 


enter,  unless  his  salutation  is  returned. 
Nay,  when  the  door  is  thus  slightly 
closed,  a  woman,  by  pronouncing  the 
word  Mooradee  (I  am  busy),  can  pre- 
vent her  husband  from  entering,  even 
though  he  is  assured  she  is  entertaining 
her  gallant  His  only  remedy  is  to 
wait  for  their  coming  out 

The  explanation  of  these  insulated 
pieces  of  superlative  refinement  among 
savages,  frequently,  is,  that  they  are 
not  mere  ceremonies,  but  religions  ob- 
servances ;  for  the  faith  of  barbarous 
people  commonly  regulates  all  the  fri- 
volous minutife  of  life,  as  well  as  its 
important  duties:  indeed,  generally 
considers  the  first  as  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  the  last.  And  it  must  be 
a  general  fact,  at  all  times,  that  gross 
ignorance  more  tenaciously  adheres  to 
a  custom  once  adopted,  because  it 
respects  that  custom  as  an  ultimate 
rule,  and  does  not  discern  cases  of  ex- 
ception by  appealing  to  any  higher 
rule  upon  which  the  first  is  found. 

The  Africans  are  very  litigious ;  and 
display,  in  their  law-suits  or  palavers, 
a  most  forensic  exuberance  of  images 
and  loquacity  of  speech.  Their  cri- 
minal causes  are  frequently  terminated 
by  selling  one  of  the  parties  into  sla- 
very; and  the  Christians  arc  always 
ready  to  purchase  either  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  or  both  ;  together  with 
all  the  witnesses,  and  any  other  human 
creature  who  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  and 
worships  the  great  idol  Boo-Boo-Boo, 
with  eleven  heads. 

No  great  division  of  labour  can  of 
course  be  expected  in  such  a  state  of 
society.  Every  man  is  a  city  in  him- 
self, and  is  his  own  tailor,  hairdresser, 
shoemaker,  and  everything  else.  Among 
the  Foolahs,  however,  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  division  of  em- 
ployments. The  tanner  and  the  black- 
smith are  distinct  trades;  and  the 
ingenuity  which  they  evince  in  over- 
coming obstacles,  by  means  so  inade- 
quate to  those  which  Europeans  pos- 
sess, may  convince  us  what  a  stock  of 
good  qualities  human  nature  has  in 
store  for  cases  of  emergency.  They 
put  to  sea  canoes  of  ten  tons*  burthen 


.....  .iiiDra  It,  lire  loiul  of  (lri'i>- 

ratiii;;  tli'-'iii'^flvos  in  all  tin-,  sci-oiid. 
luuiil  s|>lriiil<nir  tlu-y  can  j»iirclia>t'  at 
:hc  same  inarki't  ;  and  Moimumtli 
Street  einbiirks  its  decayed  finery  tor 
the  coiist  of  Africa,  where  Soosoo  rakes 
[Uid  loungers  arc  joyfully  vested  in  the 
[labiliinents  of  their  Bond  Street  pre- 
decessors. The  dress  of  the  Pagan 
A.frican  is  never  thought  complete,  un- 
less a  variety  of  grcegrees,  or  amulets, 
be  superadded ;  these  are  to  guard 
Against  every  possible  accident;  but, 
u  Dr.  Winterbottom  observes,  are  such 
very  cumbersome  protectors,  that  in  all 
real  dangers  they  arc  commonly  thrown 
&way.  The  Mahommedan  religion  is 
inimical  to  dancing,  singing,  and  all  the 
lighter  species  of  amusement  Kiding 
on  horseback  is  the  only  exercise  of 
those  Africans  who  have  adopted  this 
dull  faith.  Sedentary  amusements, 
such  as  reading  and  writing,  which 
latter  the  literary  pride  with  which 
hey  are  puflfed  up,  are  most  congenial 
0  their  habits.  The  collation  of  mann- 
3ript8,  which  they  perform  with  indus- 
y  and  accuracy,  takes  up  much  of 
leir  time.  The  Pagan  African,  on 
e  contrary,  is  commonly  a  merry, 
;ncing  animal,  given  to  every  species 
antic  and  apish  amusement ;  and  as 
is  unacquainted  with  the  futnr»  »-  * 


fiiictic  ii'.iaii. 
'[uaiitity   «.f 
Venn  r  i-^  to  <1 
quito  full.      1 
live  drink  ta 
and    return   h 
which  it  is  adi 
the  least  bono 
powers  predon 
it  evince  a  di; 
opportunity   ol 
egress  is  preve 
elevation  of  th« 
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The  desire  of 
rity,  and  the  bi 
are  capable  of  i 
to  eradicate  fron 
is  the  belief  in  an 
and  consequently 
have  their  ordea 
and  magicians,  ^ 
all  the  diflicultie 
life,  and  who  alwi 
their  authority,  1 
petually  showing 
dence  of  facts,  u] 
dation  it  rests, 
circumstance  in  tl 
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cieties,  comprehc 
of  members,  and 
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tiiemsdfes  within  doon.  Should  &ny 
oae  be  diacoTered  without,  or  peeping 
to  <ee  whitt  was  going  forwards,  he 
vodd  infaUiUy  he  put  to  death.  Mere 
tedofioii  of  females  is  not  considered 
b?  the  Society  as  a  su£Bcient  guarantee 
t^Dst  their  coriositj ;  hut  all  the  time 
iht  Pttrra  remains  in  town,  the  women 
tre  obliged  to  clap  their  hands,  to  show 
rhtj  are  not  attempting  any  private 
indulgence  of  eapiomnage.  Like  the 
Secret  Tribunal  which  formerly  existed 
is  Gennaoy,  it  punishes  the  guilty  and 
disobedient,  in  so  secret  a  manner,  that 
tbe  perpetrators  are  never  known,  and, 
from  the  dread  of  the  Tribunal,  not 
often  inquired  for.— The  natives  about 
Sierra  Leone  speak  of  the  Purra  men 
vith  horror,  and  firmly  believe  that  they 
btve  all  strict  and  incessant  intercourse 
vixfa  the  deviL 

This  account  of  Africa  is  terminated 
by  a  single  chapter  on  Sierra  Leone ; 
s  subject  on  which  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  Dr.  Winterbottom  has  not 
been  a  little  more  diffuse.  It  would 
dairt  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
present  state  of  St.  Domingo,  as  the 
perils  with  which  West  India  property 
15  now  threatened  must  naturally  aug- 
nxntcnriositT  respecting  the  possibility 
of  a  pacific  change  of  that  system;  and 
ve  ihoold  have  read  with  pleasure  and 
instruction  the  observations  of  so  intel- 
lirent  and  entertaining  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Winterbottom,  who  is  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  subjects  on  which  he 
writes,  and  has  a  tident  of  selecting 
important  matter,  and  adorning  it. 
Dr.  Winterbottom  says  he  has  been  in 
Africa  some  years,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
the  fact;  be  might,  however,  have 
written  this  book  without  giving  him- 
id/  that  tronUe ;  and  the  only  diffe- 
Tutct  between  him  and  a  mere  compiler 
ii,  tbat  be  sanctions  his  quotations  by 
tntbority,  and  embellishes  them  by  his 
iogeooity.  The  medical  volume  we 
^ve  DOC  yet  seen*  but  this  first  volume 
Buj  be  BaftJy  purchased. 


TRIMMER   AND   LANCASTER.* 
(£.  Review,  1806.) 

A  Comparative  view  of  the  New  Plan  qf 
Education  promulgated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Laneaeter,  in  his  Tracts  concerning  the 
Instruction  qf  the  Children  qf  the  La- 
touring  Part  qf  the  Community;  and 
qf  the  System  qf  Christian  Education 
founded  by  our  pious  Fortif others  for  the 
Initiation  qf  the  Young  Members  qfthe 
Established  Church  in  the  Principles  qf 
theRsformedBaigion,  ByMr8.Trinuner. 
1805. 

This  is  a  book  written  by  a  lady  who 
has  gained  considerable  reputation  at 
the  comer  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard  ; 
who  flames  in  the  van  of  Mr.  Newberry's 
:ihop ;  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  dearer 
vo  mothers  and  aunts  than  any  other 
author  who  pours  the  milk  of  science 
into  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings. 
Tired  at  last  of  scribbling  for  children, 
and  getting  ripe  in  ambition,  she  has 
DOW  written  a  book  for  grown-up  people, 
and  selected  for  her  antagonist  as  stiff 
a  controversialist  as  the  whole  field  of 
dispute  could  well  have  supplied.  Her 
opponent  is  Mr.  Lancaster,  a  Quaker, 
who  has  lately  gpven  to  the  world  new 
and  striking  lights  upon  the  subject  of 
Education,  and  come  forward  to  the 
notice  of  his  country  by  spreading 
order, knowledge, and  innocence  among 
the  lowest  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Lancaster,  she  says,  wants  method 
in  his  book ;  and  therefore  her  answer 
to  him  is  without  any  arrangement 
The  same  excuse  must  sufiice  for  the 
desultory  observations  we  shall  make 
upon  this  lady's  publication. 

The  first  sensation  of  disgnst  we  ex- 
perienced at  Mrs.  Trimmer's  book,  was 
from  the  patronising  and  protecting 
air  with  which  she  speaks  of  some  small 
part  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  plan.  She 
seems  to  suppose,  because  she  has  dedi- 

*  Lancaster  invented  the  new  method 
of  education.  The  Church  was  sorely 
vexed  at  its  success,  endeavoured  to  set 
up  Dr.  Bell  as  the  discoverer,  and  to  run 
down  poor  Lancaster.  Oeorn^  the  Third 
was  irritated  by  this  shabby  conduct,  and 
always  protected  Lancaster.  He  was 
deliKhtea  with  this  Review,  and  made  Sir 
Herbert  TSjlor  read  it  a  second  time  to 
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catod  her  miml  to  the  subject,  that  Iicr 
opinion  must  necessarily  be  valuable 
upon  it ;  forgetting  it  to  be  barely  pos- 
sible, that  her  application  may  have 
made  her  more  wrong,  instead  of  more 
right.  If  she  can  make  ont  her  case,  — 
that  Mr.  Lancaster  is  doing  mischief 
in  so  important  a  point  as  that  of  na- 
tional education,  —  she  has  a  right,  in 
common  with  every  one  else,  to  lay  her 
complaint  before  the  public;  but  a 
right  to  publish  praises  must  be  earned 
by  something  more  difficult  than  the 
writing  sixpenny  books  for  children. 
They  may  be  very  good;  though  we 
never  remember  to  have  seen  any  one 
of  them;  but  if  they  be  no  more  re- 
markable for  judgment  and  discretion 
than  parts  of  the  work  before  us,  there 
are  many  thriving  children  quite  capable 
of  repaying  the  obligations  they  owe 
to  their  amiable  instructresF,  and  of 
teaching,  with  grateful  retaliation,  ^  the 
old  idea  how  to  shoot" 

In  remarking  upon  the  work  before 
us,  we  shall  exactly  follow  the  plan  of 
the  authoress,  and  prefix,  as  she  does, 
the  titles  of  those  subjects  on  which  her 
observations  are  made  ;  doing  her  the 
justice  to  presume,  that  her  quotations 
are  fairly  taken  from  Mr.  Lancaster's 
book. 

I.  Mr.  Lanc(uter*s  Preface. — Mrs. 
Trimmer  here  contends,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  I^ncnster,  that  ever  since  the 
CbUblishnient  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  education  of  the  poor  has  been  a 
national  concern  in  this  country ;  and 
the  only  argument  she  produces  in  sup- 
port of  this  extravagant  assertion,  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  If 
there  are  millions  of  Englishmen  who 
cannot  spell  their  own  names,  or  read 
a  sign-post  which  bids  them  turn  to  the 
right  or  lef^,  is  it  any  answer  to  this 
deplorable  ignorance  to  say,  there  is  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  public  instruction  ? 
—  to  show  the  very  line  and  chapter 
where  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
in  Parliament  assembled,  ordained  the 
universality  of  reading  and  writing, 
when,  centuries  afterwards,  the  plough- 
man is  no  more  capable  of  the  one  or 
the  other  than  the  beast  which  he  drives? 
In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  Protestant 
country  in  the  world  where  the  educa- 


til  jh  of  the  poor  has  been  so  grossly  and 
infamously  neglected  as  in  England 
Mr.  Lancaster  has  the  very  high  merit 
of  calling  the  public  attention  to  thii 
evil,  and  of  calling  it  in  the  best  way, 
by  new  and  active  remedies ;  and  Hm 
nncandid  and  feeble  ladj,  instead  of 
using  the  influence  she  haa  obcaiaed 
over  the  anility  of  these  realms,  to  joia 
that  useful  remonstrance  which  Mr. 
Lancaster  has  begun,  pretends  to  dnj 
that  the  evil  exists ;  and  when  yon  mk 
where  are  the  schools,  rods,  pedago|iMii 
primers,  histories  of  Jack  the  Qiaa^ 
killer,  and  all  the  nsoal  up^untm  ft 
education,  the  only  things  she  can'no- 
dnce  is  ike  Act  of  UnifbrmUy  md  CW 
mon  Prayer. 

2.  ThePrineipJesoRwhiekMr.laM' 
easterns  InMtituium  tr  amdmeUd.-' 
**  Happily  for  mankind,"  sajs  Vt 
Lancaster,  **it  is  possible  to  comhiBe 
precept  and  practice  together  in  the 
education  of  youth :  that  pnblic  spirit, 
or  general  opinion,  which  gires  such 
strength  to  vice,  may  be  rendersd 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  virtne;  and 
in  thus  directing  it,  the  whole  secret, 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  national 
education  consists.  Suppose,  for  in* 
stance,  it  be  required  to  train  a  youth 
to  strict  veracity.  He  has  learnt  to 
read  at  school :  he  there  reads  the  de- 
claration of  the  Divine  will  respecting 
liars;  he  is  there  informed  of  the  per- 
nicious eifects  that  practice  produces 
on  society  at  large :  and  ho  is  enjoined, 
for  the  fear  of  God,  for  the  approbation 
of  his  friends,  and  for  the  good  of  his 
schoolfellows,  never  to  tell  an  untruth. 
Tliis  is  a  most  excellent  precept ;  but 
let  it  be  taught,  and  yet,  if  the  contrary 
practice  be  treated  with  indifference 
by  parents,  teachers,  or  associates,  it 
will  either  weaken  or  destroy  all  the 
good  that  can  be  derived  firom  it.  But 
if  the  parents  or  teachers  tenderly  nip 
the  risuig  shoots  of  vice;  if  the  as- 
sociates of  youth  pour  contempt  on  the 
liar ;  he  wUl  soon  hide  his  head  with 
shame,  and  most  likely  leave  off  the 
practice."  —  (pp.  24,  25.) 

The  objection  which  Mrs.  Trimmer 
makes  to  this  passage  is,  that  it  is 
exalt inrj  the  fear  of  man  above  the  fear 
of  God,    This  observation  is  as  mis* 
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cbJeroos  as  it  is  nnfoanded.  Un- 
doabcedljr,  the  fear  of  God  ought  to  be 
tiie  paramoont  principle  from  the  Terj 
beguuuDg  of  life,  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  it  so;  bat  it  is  a  feeling  which 
can  onlj  be  built  up  by  degrees.  The 
tve  and  respect  which  a  child  enter- 
tiins  for  its  parent  and  instructor,  is 
the  fint  scaffolding  upon  which  the 
sacred  edifice  of  religion  is  reared.  A 
dulds  bt^MS  to  praj,  to  act,  and  to 
tbrtain,  not  to  please  God,  but  to  please 
the  parent,  who  tells  him  that  sach  is 
the  will  of  God.  The  religious  prin- 
c^  gains  ground  from  the  power  of 
iBodation  and  the  improyement  of 
resKMi ;  but  without  the  fear  of  man — 
the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  the  dread  of 
offending  those  with  whom  he  liTes  — 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  cherish  it  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  diildren.  If  you  tell  (says 
Ur.  Lancaster)  a  child  not  to  swear, 
becaose  it  is  forbidden  by  God,  and  he 
finds  ererybody  whom  he  lives  with 
addicted  to  that  vice,  the  mere  precept 
«iU  soon  be  obliterated ;  which  would 
acqniie  its  just  influence  if  aided  by 
tbe  tfkct  of  example.  Mr.  Lancaster 
does  not  say  that  the  fear  of  man  ever 
oagki  to  be  a  stronger  motive  than  the 
few  of  God,  or  that,  in  a  thoroughly 
fonned  character,  it  ever  is:  he  merely 
wr\  that  the  fear  of  man  may  be  made 
the  most  powerful  mean  to  raise  up 
tbe  har  of  God ;  and  nothing,  in  our 
opinion,  can  be  more  plain,  more 
sensible,  or  better  expressed,  than  his 
opinions  npon  these  subjects.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  sentiment,  Mr.  Lan- 
cafter  tells  tbe  following  story:  — 

*  A  beosvcdent  friend  of  mine  (says  he), 
vbo  resides  at  a  vfllsge  near  London,  where 
he  hss  a  sefaool  of  the  cisas  called  SutttUnf 
8A00U,  reeommended  several  lads  to  me 
toredncation.  He  is  a  pious  man.  and  these 
elnldfen  bad  the  advanta^  otgoodpreeepta 
under  his  instruction  in  ao  MitJMw^  (fd^TM, 
bat  had  rednoed  them  to  veij  little  practice. 
i»  thej  easDe  to  my  school  from  some  dis- 
tmoe,  they  were  permitted  to  bring  their 
'anierf ;  and,  in  the  interval  between  the 
laonia;  and  afternoon  school  hours,  spent 
tbeir  tuBw  with  a  number  of  lads  under 
■Hinii  <  fniiiinsiaiinna,  In  a  plij  prrtmnd  id 
iinniVtfaeseiiool-ioooi.  Inlhisplaj-grQand 
tte  b^sasoal^  «q|Q7aBh0ar^reciraitto;y 


tops,  balls,  races,  or  what  best  suits  their 
inclination  or  the  season  of  tbe  year ;  but 
with  tills  charge, '  Let  all  be  kept  in  inno- 
cence.' These  lads  thought  themselves  veiy 
happy  at  play  with  their  new  associates ; 
but  on  a  sudden  they  were  seized  aiid  over- 
come by  numbers,  were  brought  into  school 
Just  as  people  in  the  street  would  seize  a 
pickpoclEet,  and  bring  him  to  the  polioe 
ofl&oe.  Happening  at  that  time  to  be  witliin, 
I  inquired,  'Well,  boys,  what  is  all  this 
bustle  about  ? '— *  Why,  Sir,*  was  the  general 
reply,  'these  lads  have  been  swearing.' 
This  was  announced  with  as  much  emphasis 
and  solemnity  as  a  judge  would  use  in  pass- 
ing sentence  upon  a  criminaL  The  cul- 
prits were,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  much 
terror.  After  the  examination  of  witnesses 
and  proof  of  the  fkcts,  they  received  admo- 
nition as  to  the  oflTence;  and,  on  promise 
of  better  behaviour,  were  dismiss^  No 
more  was  ever  heard  of  their  swearing ;  3ret 
it  was  observable,  that  they  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  theory  qf  Christianity, 
and  could  give  a  more  rational  answer  to 
quesHansfrom  the  Scripture,  than  several 
of  the  boys  who  had  thus  treated  thom,  on 
comparison,  as  constables  would  do  a  thi^, 
I  call  this,"  adds  Mr.  Lancaster,  **  practical 
reUgUms  instmetion,  and  could,  if  neodAil, 
give  many  such  anecdotes."— (pp.  28, 27.). 

All  that  Mrs.  Trimmer  has  to  ob- 
serve against  this  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Lancaster's  doctrine  is, 
that  the  monitors  behaved  to  the 
swearers  in  a  very  rude  and  un- 
christianlike  manner.  She  begins  with 
being  cruel,  and  ends  with  being  silly. 
Her  first  observation  is  calculated  to 
raise  the  posse  comitatus  against  Mr. 
Lancaster, — to  get  him  stoned  for  im- 
piety ;  and  then,  when  he  produces  tbe 
most  forcible  example  of  the  effect  of 
opinion  to  encourage  religious  precept, 
she  says  such  a  method  of  preventing 
swearing  is  too  rude  for  the  GospcL 
True,  modest,  unobtrusive  religion  — 
charitable,  forgiving,  indulgent  Chris- 
tianity,  is  the  greatest  ornament  and 
the  greatest  blessing  that  can  dwell  in 
the  mind  of  man.  But  if  there  be  one 
character  more  base,  more  infamous, 
and  more  shocking  than  another,  it  is 
he  who,  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry 
distinction  in  the  world,  is  ever  ready 
to  accuse  conspicuous  persons  of  irro- 
ligion  —  to  turn  common  informer  for 
the  Church  —  and  to  convert  the  most 
heautiM  feelingB  of  the  human  be&x^ 
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to  the  destrnction  of  the  good  and 
great,  by  fixing  upon  talents  the  in- 
delible stigma  of  irrcligion.  It  matters 
not  how  trifling  and  how  insignificant 
the  accuser ;  cry  out  that  the  Church 
in  in  danger^  and  your  object  is  accom- 
plished ;  lurk  in  the  walk  of  hypocrisy, 
to  accuse  your  enemy  of  the  crime  of 
atheism,  and  his  ruin  is  quite  certain ; 
acquitted  or  condemned,  is  the  same 
thing ;  it  is  only  sufficient  that  he  be 
accused,  in  order  that  his  destruction 
be  accomplished.  If  we  could  satisfy 
ourselves  that  such  were  the  real  views 
of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  that  she  were 
capable  of  such  baseness,  we  would 
have  drawn  blood  from  her  at  every 
line,  and  Icfl  her  in  a  state  of  martyr- 
dom more  piteous  than  that  of  St.  Uba. 
Let  her  attribute  the  milk  and  mildness 
she  meets  with  in  this  review  of  her 
book,  to  the  conviction  we  entertain, 
that  she  knew  no  better — that  she 
really  did  understand  Mr.  Lancaster 
as  she  pretends  to  understand  him  — 
and  that  if  she  had  been  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  she  w^as  doing, 
she  would  have  tossed  the  nmnuscript 
spcUinjj-book  in  which  she  was  en- 
gaged into  the  fire,  rather  than  have 
done  it  As  a  proof  that  we  are  in 
earnest  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
simplicity,  we  must  state  the  objections 
she  makes  to  one  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 

Sunishments.  **When  I  meet,"  says 
Ir.  Lancaster,  "  with  a  slovenly  boy, 
I  put  a  label  upon  his  breast ;  I  walk 
him  round  the  school  with  a  tin  or  a 
paper  crown  upon  his  head."  "Surely," 
says  Mrs.  Trimmer  (in  reply  to  this), 
"  surely  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  Saviour  of  the  icorld  was  crowned 
with  thitrns  in  derision,  and  that  this  is 
a  reason  why  crowning  is  an  improper 
punishment  for  a  slovenly  hoy !  II " 

Rewards  and  punishments.  —  Mrs. 
Trimmer  objects  to  the  fear  of  ridicule 
being  made  an  instrument  of  education, 
because  it  may  be  hereafter  employed 
to  shame  a  boy  out  of  his  religion. 
She  might,  for  the  same  reason,  object 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  because  a  boy  may  hereafter  be 
reasoned  out  of  his  religion  :  she  surely 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  she  would 
make  boys  insensible  to  ridicule,  the 


fear  of  which  is  one  cdA  vpoa  Ai 
follies  and  eccentricities  of  hmiiiii  mp 
ture.  Such  an  object  it  would  bei» 
possible  to  effect,  even  if  it  were  ohU 
Pnt  a  hundred  boys  together,  and  Ihi 
fear  of  being  langhed  at  will  alwajibi 
a  strong  influencing  motiTe  with  eie^ 
individual  among  them.  If  a  mum 
can  turn  this  principle  to  his  own  M^ 
and  get  bovs  to  laugh  at  vice,  iniMil 
of  the  old  plan  of  laughing  at  virtafl^ii 
he  not  doing  a  very  new,  a  Te^  difr 
cult,  and  a  very  landaUe  thing  f 

When  ^fr.  Lancaster  finds  a  Hub 
boy  with  a  yeiy  dirty  fuse,  he  sends  for 
a  little  girl,  and  makes  her  waih  off 
the  dirt  before  the  whole  school;  ssi 
she  is  directed  to  accompany  her  sUt* 
tions  with  a  gentle  box  of  the  car.  T^ 
us,  this  punishment  appears  weUadapttd 
to  the  offence ;  and  m  this, and  hiinait 
other  instances  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  inle^ 
J  ference  in  scholastic  discipline,  we  sis 
struck  with  his  good  sense,  and  de» 
lighted  that  arrangements  apparently 
so  trivial,  really  so  important,  should 
have  fallen  under  the  attention  of  so 
ingenious  and  so  original  a  man.    Mrs. 
Trimmer  objects  to  this  practice,  that 
it  destroys  female  modesty,  and  incul- 
cates in  that  sex  a  habit  of  giving  boxti 
on  the  ear* 

"  When  aboy  gets  into  a  singing  tone  in 
reading,"  says  Mr.  Lancaster.  *'the  best 
mode  of  cure  that  I  have  hitherto  fbund 
effectual,  is  by  tho  foree  of  ridioule.— Deco- 
rate the  offender  with  matches,  haUsdi^ 
(dying  speeches  if  neodftil);  and  in  this 
garb  send  him  round  the  schooU  with  some 
boys  before  him  crying  matohes,  Ac,  e^ 
actly  imitating  the  dismal  tones  with  which 
such  things  are  hawked  about  Londou 
streets,  as  will  readily  recur  to  the  reader's 
memory.  I  believe  many  boys  behave  rudely 
to  Jews  more  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  cry '  old  clothes,'  than  because 
they  are  Jews.  I  have  always  found  excel- 
lent effects  flrom  treating  boys,  who  sing  or 
tone  in  their  reading,  in  the  manner  d^ 
scribed.  It  is  sure  to  turn  the  lau^  of  the 
whole  school  upon  the  delinquent ;  it  pro 
vokcs  risibility,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour 
to  check  it,  in  all  but  fA«  qffend^r,  I  have 
seldom  known  a  boy  thus  punished  onoe, 
for  whom  it  was  needfkU  a  second  time.  It 
is  also  very  seldom  that  a  bey  deaervesboth 
a  log  and  a  shackle  at  the  same  time.  Hod 
b<^  are  wise  enough,  «oAsi»  wndtr  one 
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^  BoiiotosiMKmi  immediately, 
lert  it  alMMld  be  doubled."— (p|i.  47, 48.) 

Thif  panishment  it  objected  to  on 
tiie  ptrt  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  because  it 
ioeoJcites  a  dislike  to  Jews,  and  an  in- 
diflereoce  about  djing  speeches!  Toys, 
ifae  saji,  gnren  as  rewanUi  are  worldly 
things ;  children  are  to  be  taoght  that 
there  are  eternal  rewards  in  store  for 
them.  It  is  Teiy  dangerous  to  gire 
piints  as  rewards,  because  prints  may 
hoeafter  be  the  Tehicle  of  indecent 
idesiL  It  is»  abore  all  things,  perilous 
tt>  oeale  an  order  of  merit  in  the  Bo- 
rosjefa  School,  because  it  giyes  the  boys 
as  idea  of  the  origin  of  nobility,  "e«pe- 
eioiy  m  <xncj  (we  use  Ifrs.  Trimmer's 
own  words)  tMdk  Jkmisk  instances  of 
ike  extmcHon  of  a  race  of  ancient  nobUity, 
»  a  ndghbomring  nation,  and  the  deva- 
den  of  some  o^  the  lotetst  people  to  the 
kighest  ttatJone.  Bojfs  accustomed  to 
amsider  tkemeeloes  &e  nobles  of  the 
tekool^  siagr,  m  their  fktnre  Hoes,  from  a 
ameeit  of  tisnr  own  merits  {unless  they 
hate  very  sound  principles),  aspire  to  be 
•obles  of  the  land,  and  to  take  place  of 
tU  hereditary  nobility. " 

We  think  these  extracts  will  suffi- 
ciently satisfy  every  reader  of  common 
Knse,  of  the  merits  of  this  publication. 
For  our  part,  when  we  saw  these  ragged 
sod  interesting  little  nobles,  shining  in 
their  tin  stars,  we  onljr  thought  it  pro- 
hsble  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  would 
Buke  them  better  ushers,  tradesmen, 
and  mechanics.  We  did,  in  truth, 
imagine  we  had  obsenred,  in  some  of 
their  ftoes,  a  bold  project  for  procuring 
better  broBches  for  keeping  out  the 
bbsu  of  h^i^ren,  which  howled  through 
those  garmenu  in  erery  direction,  and 
of  aspiring  hereafter  to  greater  strength 
of  seoB,  and  more  perfect  continuity  of 
doch.  Bat  for  the  safety  of  the  titled 
orders  we  had  no  fear;  nor  did  we 
oaee  dream  that  the  black  rod  which 
whipt  these  dirty  little  dukes  would 
one  dMj  be  home  before  them  as  the 
emblem  of  legislatiTe  dignity,  and  the 
ngn  of  nobk  blood. 

Order. — The  order  Mr.  Lancaster 
hss  displajed  in  his  school  is  quite 
anooishing.  Every  hoy  seems  to  be 
the  eog  of  A  wheels  the  whole  school 
s  periect  mnebine.    This  is  so  fiv  from 


being  a  burden  or  constraint  to  the 
boys,  that  Mr.  Lancaster  has  made  it 
qaite  pleasant  and  interesting  to  them,  by 
giving  to  it  the  air  of  military  arrange- 
ment ;  not  foreseeing,  as  Mrs.  Trimmer 
foresees,  that,  in  times  of  pablic  danger, 
this  plan  furnishes  the  disaffected  with 
the  immediate  means  of  raising  an 
army ;  for  what  have  they  to  do  but  to 
send  for  all  the  children  educated  by 
Mr.  Lancaster,  from  the  different  comers 
of  the  kingdom  into  which  they  are 
dispersed, — to  beg  it  as  a  particular 
favour  of  them  to  fall  into  the  same 
order  as  they  adopted  in  the  spelling 
class  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  the 
rest  is  all  matter  of  course  — 

Jcmqusfaiees  st  saxa  volant. 

The  main  object,  however,  for  which 
this  book  is  written,  is  to  prove  that 
the  Church  Establishment  is  in  danger 
from  the  increase  of  Mr.  Lancaster's 
institutions.  Mr.  Lancaster  is,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  a  Quaker.  As 
a  Quaker,  he  says,  I  cannot  teach  your 
creeds;  but  I  pledge  myself  not  to 
teach  my  own.  I  pledge  myself  (and 
if  I  deceive  you,  desert  me,  and  give 
me  up)  to  confine  myself  to  those  points 
of  Christianity  in  which  all  Christians 
agree.  To  which  Mrs.  Trimmer  replies, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  he  cannot  do 
this ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  he  did 
do  it,  it  would  not  be  enough.  But 
why,  we  would  ask,  cannot  Mr.  Lan- 
caster effect  his  first  object  ?  The  prac- 
tical and  the  feeling  parts  of  religion 
are  much  more  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  and  provoke  the  questions  of 
children,  than  its  speculative  doctrines. 
A  child  is  not  very  likely  to  put  any 
questions  at  all  to  a  catechising  master, 
and  still  less  likely  to  lead  him  into 
subtle  and  profound  disquisition.  It 
appears  to  us  not  only  practicable,  bat 
very  easy,  to  confine  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  poor,  in  the  first  years 
of  life,  to  those  general  feelings  and 
principles  which  are  suitable  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  every  sect ; 
afterwards,  the  discriminating  tenets  of 
each  subdivision  of  Christians  may  be 
fixed  upon  this  general  basis.  To  say 
that  this  is  not  enough, — that  a  child 
sbonJd  be  made  an  AntisocmiaD,  ot  ua 


.....v.  M01>  ;  you 
^>..n.iiie  alike  tlw.  swineherd  ami  ]u> 
h«)L^; — and  then.  wIk-u  a  man  of  real 
P'uius  ami  ontrrprisc  ri<v.'S  up,  and 
says,  Let  inc  dedicate  luy  life  to  this  iie- 
j;lected  object, —  I  will  do  everytlnng 
but  that  which  must  necessarily  devolve 
upon  you  alone, — you  refuse  to  do 
your  little,  and  compel  him,  by  the  cry 
of  Infidel  and  Atheist,  to  leave  you  to 
your  ancient  repose,  and  not  to  drive 
you  by  insidious  comparisons,  to  any 
system  of  active  utility.  Wc  deny, 
again  and  again,  that  Mr.  Lancaster's 
instruction  is  any  kind  of  impediment 
to  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church ;  and  if  Mr.  Lancaster 
were  to  perish  with  his  system  to- 
morrow, these  boys  would  positively 
be  taught  nothing ;  the  doctrines  which 
Mrs.  Trimmer  considers  to  be  prohibited 
would  not  rush  in,  but  there  would  be 
an  absolute  vacuum.  Wc  will,  however, 
say  this  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Trimmer, 
that  if  every  one  who  has  joined  in  her 
cUmour  had  laboured  one  hundredth 
part  as  much  as  she  has  done  in  the 
cause  of  national  education,  the  clamour 
would  be  much  more  rational,  and  much 
more  consistent,  than  it  now  is.  By 
living  with  a  few  people  as  active  as 
herself,  she  is  perhaps  somehow  or 
another  persuaded  that  there  is  a  na- 
tional education  goinir  on  .•«  -^ ' 
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•droeates  can  detire, — bat  remember- 
ing aiwa7ii»  wbat  these  advocates  seem 

to  forget,  that  the  Establishment  cannot 

be  threatened  bj  anjr  danger  so  grcut 

tt  the  perdition  of  the  kingdom  in 

vhkliit  u  established. 

We  are  trolj  glad  to  agree  so  entirely 
villi  Mr.  Parnell  upon  this  great  ques- 
cioa ;  we  admire  his  waj  of  thinking ; 
isd  most  cordiallj  recommend  his 
vork  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
TIk  general  conclusion  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prore  is  this :  — that  religious 
featiment,  however  perverted  bj  bigotry 
<7  ftnsticism,  has  always  a  tendency  to 
a-xkration ;  that  it  seldom  assumes 
ioj  great  portion  of  activity  or  enthu- 
fiiBQ,  except  from  novelty  of  opinion, 
or  from  opposition,  contumely,  and 
peisecntioD,  when  novelty  ceaaes ;  that 
a  gDvemment  has  little  to  fear  from 
uj  religioas  sect,  except  while  that 
aect  is  new.  Give  a  government  only 
ame,  and,  provided  it  has  the  good 
seme  to  treat  folly  with  forbearance, 
it  most  nltimately  prevail  When, 
titerefbre,  a  seet  is  found,  after  a  lapse 
ot  yearsi  to  be  ill-disposed  to  the  Go- 
vernment, we  may  be  certain  that 
Gcremment  has  widened  its  separation 
Ij7  marked  distinctions,  roused  its  re- 
Kotment  by  contumely,  or  supported 
b  enthnsiasm  by  persecution. 

Thepartieuiar  conclusion  Mr.  Parnell 
sttempu  to  prove  is,  that  the  Catholic 
idigioii  in  Ireland  had  sunk  into  torpor 
tad  inactivity,  till  Government  roused 
it  with  the  lash :  that  even  then,  from 
the  respect  and  attachment  which  men 
are  always  inclined  to  show  towards 
Govemmient,  there  sti  ll  remained  a  large 
body  of  loyal  Catholics ;  that  these  only 
decreased'  in  number  from  the  rapid 
iaocase  of  reisecntion  ;  and  that,  after 
sU.  the  effiBctt  which  the  resentment  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  in  creating 
RbeOioos  had  been  very  much  exag- 
gcnied. 

Is  support  of  these  two  conclosions, 
Mr.  Pkrnell  takes  »  snrvey  of  the  history 
of  Ireland,  from  the  conquest  under 
HeaiT,  to  the  rebellion  under  Charles 
1^  first,  pasang  far  rapidly  over  the 
Poiod  which  praceded  the  Beforma- 
^tnd  dweHing  principally  upon  the 
^>now  rtbellioiw  which  broke  oat  ioJ 
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81 
Ireland  between  the  Reformation  and 
the  grand  rebellion  in  the  reign  oi* 
Charles  the  First.  The  celebrated  con- 
que^t  of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second, 
extended  only  to  a  very  few  counties 
in  Leinstcr  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
kingdom  were  left,  as  he  found  them, 
under  the  dominion  of  their  native 
princes.  The  influence  of  example  was 
as  strong  in  this,  as  in  most  other  in- 
stances ;  and  great  numbers  of  the 
English  settlers  who  came  over  under 
various  adventurers,  resigned  their  pre- 
tensions to  superior  civilisation,  cast  off 
their  lower  garments,  and  lii]>sed  into 
the  nudity  and  barbarism  of  the  Irish. 
The  limit  which  divided  the  possessions 
of  the  English  settler  from  those  of  the 
native  Irish,  was  called  the  pale ;  and 
the  expressions  of  inhabitants  within  the 
pale,  and  without  the  pale,  were  the 
terms  by  which  the  two  nations  were 
distinguished.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state,  that  the  most  bloody  and 
pernicious  warfare  was  carried  on  upon 
the  borders — sometimes  for  something 
—  sometimes  for  nothing — most  com- 
monly for  cows.  The  Irish,  over  whom 
the  sovereigns  of  England  affected  a  sort 
of  nominal  dominion,  were  entirely  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws ;  and  so  very 
little  connection  had  they  with  the  jus- 
tice  of  the  invading  country,  that  it  was 
OS  lawful  to  kill  an  Irishman  as  it  was 
to  kill  a  badger  or  a  fox.  The  instances 
are  innumerable,  where  the  defendant 
has  pleaded  that  the  deceased  was  an 
Irishman,  and  that  therefore  defendant 
had  a  right  to  kill  him; — and  upon 
the  proof  of  Uibemicism,  acquittal  fol- 
lowed of  course. 

When  the  English  army  mustered  in 
any  great  strength,  the  Irish  chieftains 
would  do  exterior  homage  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  ;  and  they  very  frequently, 
by  this  artifice,  averted  from  their  coun- 
try the  miseries  of  invasion  :  but  they 
remained  completely  unsubdued,  till  the 
rebellion  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  that  politic 
woman  availed  herself  to  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Ireland.  In  speaking 
of  the  Irish  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
or  James  the  Eirst,  we  must  not  draw 
our  comparisons  from  England,  but 
Aom  New  Zealand ;  they  wcw  not 
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civilised  men,  bat  savages ;  and  if  we 
reason  about  their  condact,  we  most 
reason  of  them  as  savages. 


"After  reading  oveiy  acooont  of  Irish 
history  (says  Mr.  Parnell),  one  great  per- 
plexity appears  to  remain :  How  does  it 
happen,  that  fh>m  the  first  invasion  of  the 
English,  till  the  reigti  of  James  L,  Ireland 
seems  not  to  have  made  the  smallest  iiro- 
greas  in  civilisation  or  wealth? 

"  That  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  principalities,  which  waged  constant 
war  on  each  other,— or  that  the  m>polnt- 
meut  of  the  chieftains  was  elective,— do 
not  appear  sufficient  reasons,  althou^ 
these  are  the  only  ones  assigned  hy  those 
who  have  been  at  the  tronble  of  oonsideiv 
Ing  the  subject :  neither  are  the  oonflsca- 
tioDS  of  property  quite  saflOoient  to  account 
for  the  effect.  There  have  been  great  con- 
fiscations in  other  countries,  and  still  thej 
have  flourished ;  the  petty  states  of  Greece 
were  quite  aualogous  to  the  ohlelHes  (as 
they  were  called)  in  Ireland;  and  yet  they 
Bfiomed  to  flourish  almost  in  proportion  to 
their  dissensions.  Poland  flslt  the  bad 
effects  of  an  elective  monarchy  more  than 
any  other  country;  and  yet,  in  point  of 
civilisation,  it  maintained  a  very  respect- 
able rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe; 
but  Ireland  never,  for  an  instant,  made 
any  progress  in  improvement  till  the  reign 
of  James  I. 

"  It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  in  a  climate 
like  that  of  Ireland,  and  at  a  period  so  flu* 
advanced  in  civilisation  as  the  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  greater  part  of  the  natives 
should  go  naked.  Yet  this  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
Fynes  Moryson.  '  In  the  remote  parts  (he 
says),  where  the  English  laws  and  manners 
are  unknown,  the  very  chief  of  the  Irish,  as 
veil  men  as  women,  go  naked  in  the  winter 
time,  only  having  their  privy  parts  covered 
with  a  rag  of  linen,  and  their  bodies  with  a 
loaw  mantle.  This  I  speak  of  my  own  ex- 
perience ;  yet  remember  that  a  Bohemian 
baron  coming  out  of  Scotland  to  us  by  the 
north  i)art8  of  the  wild  Irish,  told  me  in 
great  earnestness,  that  he  coming  to  the 
houM)  of  O'Kane.  a  great  lord  amongst 
them,  was  met  at  the  door  by  sixteen 
women  all  naked,  excepting  their  loose 
mantles,  whereof  eUcht  or  ten  were  verj' 
fair;  with  which  strange  sight  his  eyes 
being  ila-^zled,  they  led  him  into  the  house, 
and  then  sitting  down  by  the  fire  with 
crossed  legs,  like  tailors,  and  so  low  ss 
could  not  but  ofiTcnd  chaste  eyes,  desired 
him  to  sit  down  with  them.  Soon  after, 
O'Kane,  the  lord  of  the  country,  came  in 
all  naked,  except  a  loose  mantle  and  shoes. 
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which  he  pot  off  as  aoon  as 
and,entertainfa«  theBsion  sAsrUsM 
manner  in  the  Latin  tongns^  dastaid  lii 
to  put  off  his  apparel,  wfaksh  he  thosi^  Is 
be  a  burden  to  him,  and  to  ait  nakid. 

*' '  To  conclude,  men  and  weoMBat  a|^ 
going  to  deep,  lie  thus  naked  te  a  iwri 
drdeabont  the  fli^witti  their  AMitwsrt 
it.   They  fbid  their  beads  and 
parts  in  wooUen  mantles^  lint  stispiitl 
water,  to  keep  them  warm:  ft 
that  wooUen  cloth,  wetted. 
(as  linen,  wetted,  piesetiea  eold), 
smoke  of  their  bodies  baa 
woollen  doth.'  j 

"Thecanseof  tUseitrsmepofirtjpfli  ] 
of  ita  kmg  continuance,  we  mist  eendrii  1 
arose  from  the  pecoliair  tatwa  of  pMpa^  * 
which  were  In  foroe  nnder  the  Irish  d^a^ 
ties.   These  laws  have  been  dsscriksJ  If 
most  writers  as  similar  to  the  XeBlMls» 
tom  of  gavelkind;  and.  indeed,  so  IMli 
attention  was  paid  to  the  talain^  IW 
were  it  not  Ibr  the  researdws  of  flir  JL 
Davis,  the  knowledge  of  this 
would  have  been  entfaely  loat. 

**  The  Brehon  hrar  of  property. ha  tsOsH 
was  similsr  to  the  custom  (asthalinB^ 
Uiwyers  term  it)  of  hodge-podge.  Whm 
any  one  of  the  sept  died,  his  lands  did  nok 
d^oend  to  his  sons,  but  were  dhridsd 
among  the  whole  sept :  and,  fbr  this  pa^ 
pose,  the  chief  of  the  sept  made  a  new  dM* 
sion  of  the  whole  lands  bdonging  to  thi 
sept,  and  gave  every  ene  his  part  aceordiii| 
to  seniority.  So  that  no  man  had  a  pr^ 
perty  which  oould  descend  to  his  ddMieni 
and  even  during  his  own  Ufla,  his 
sion  of  any  particular  spot  was  quite 
tain,  being  liable  to  be  constantly 
and  changed  by  new  partitions.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  there  was  not  a 
house  of  brick  or  stone,  among  tiie  Iridi, 
down  to  the  reign  of  Heniy  YII. ;  notersB 
a  garden  or  orchard,  or  well-fenoed  or  !■• 
proved  fleld ;  neither  village  or  town,  or  in 
any  respect  the  least  providon  fior  posterity. 
This  monstrous  custom,  so  opposite  to  tte 
natural  feelings  of  mankind,  was  probabl|y 
perpetuated  by  the  policy  of  the  diSelh.  In 
the  flrst  place,  the  power  of 
being  lodged  in  their  hands, 
the  most  absolute  of  tyrants,  bdng  ttie  dit> 
ponsers  of  the  property  as  well  as  of  tha 
liberty  of  thdr  subjects.  In  the  second 
placo.  it  had  the  appearance  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  their  savage  armiea;  ftr» 
where  there  was  no  improvement  or  ttDags* 
war  was  pursued  as  an  occupation. 

**  In  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  we  find 
several  instances  of  diieftaina  disoounta- 
nancing  tilh^ce;  and  so  late  as  Bltebelli'lB 
reign.  Moryson  says,  that  *8lrNealGarvo 


mtruKdlai  people  from  plongfaing,  that 
tb^nWit  atnst  him  to  do  amy  miacfaiet' *' 

Hww  quotations  and  obserYations 
viD  enaUe  ns  to  state  a  few  plain  facts 
fcr  the  KOoUection  of  our  English 
mdoi: — \%u  Ireland  was  nerer  sub- 
dued tin  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
QoNnEliiabeth.  2nd,  For  four  hundred 
rem  before  that  period,  the  two  nations 
bad  been  almost  constantly  at  war; 
nd.in  eonseqaence  of  this,  a  deep  and 
irRconcUable  batxed  existed  between 
tbc  people  within  and  without  the  pale. 
M,The  Irish  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
£Eiabeth,  were  nnquestionablj  the  most 
bubanms  people  in  Europe.  So  much 
for  what  had  happened  previous  to 
tfae  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth ;  and  let 
UT  man,  who  has  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  human  affairs,  determine 
whether  national  hatred,  proceeding 
from  neh  powerful  causes,  could  pos- 
dfahr  have  been  kept  under  by  the  de- 
fcsc  of  one  single  rebellion, — ^whether  it 
vonld  not  have  been  easy  to  have  fore- 
«ai,  St  that  period,  that  a  proud,  brave, 
hiKwvage  people,  would  cherish  the 
meBory  of  their  wrongs  for  centuries 
to  come,  and  break  forth  into  arms  at 
ncry  period  when  they  were  particu- 
lariv  exasperated  by  oppression,  or  in- 
▼ited  by  opportunity.  If  the  Protestant 
Rlipoo  had  spread  in  Ireland  as  it  did 
in  Kngland.and  if  there  never  had  been 
UT  difference  of  faith  between  the  two 
coantries, — can  it  be  believed  that  the 
Irvh,  in-treated,  and  infamously  g^ 
T<raed  as  they  have  been,  would  never 
liave  made  any  efforts  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Ei^laod?  Surely  there  are 
eamea  enough  to  account  for  their  im- 
patience of  that  yoke,  without  endea- 
vouring to  inflame  the  zeal  of  ignorant 
peo^  against  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
to  make  that  mode  of  faith  responsible 
ijf  an  the  butchery  which  the  Irish  and 
£ogli!ih  for  these  last  two  centuries  have 
ttercised  upon  each  other.  Everybody, 
^  eoune.  must  admit,  that  if  to  the 
cases  of  hatred  already  specified  there 
be  added  the  additional  cause  of  reli- 
poos  distinction,  this  last  will  give 
zrtater  ibrce  (and,  what  is  of  more 
cotequcDce  to  obsore,  give  a  name)  to  J 
tK  whok  ^ggngaie  wodro,    ^  -  ' 
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Mr.  Parnell  contends  for,  and  clearly 
and  decisively  proves  is,  that  many  of 
those  sanguinary  scenes  attributed  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  arc  to  be  partly 
imputed  to  causes  totally  disconnected 
from  religion  ;  that  the  unjust  invasion, 
and  the  tyrannical,  infamous  policy  of 
the  English,  are  to  take  their  full  share 
of  blame  with  the  sophisms  and  plots 
of  Catholic  priests.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  Mr.  Parnell  shows 
that  feudal  submission  was  readily  paid 
to  him  by  all  the  Irish  chiefs;  that 
the  Reformation  was  received  without 
the  slightest  opposition :  and  that  the 
troubles  which  took  place  at  that  period 
in  Ireland  are  to  be  entirely  attributed 
to  the  ambition  and  injustice  of  Henry. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  there  was 
no  recrimination  upon  the  Protestants ; 
— a  striking  proof,  that  the  bigotry  of 
the  Catholic  religion  had  not,  at  that 
period,  risen  to  any  great  height  in 
Ireland.  The  insurrections  of  the  va- 
rious Irish  princes  were  as  numerous 
during  this  reign,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  two  preceding  reigns; — a  cir- 
cumstance rather  difficult  of  explana- 
tion, if,  as  is  commonly  believed,  the 
Catholic  religion  was  at  that  period 
the  main  spring  of  men*8  actions. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Catholic 
in  the  pale  rcgalarly  fought  against  the 
Catholic  out  of  the  pale.  O'Sullivan  a 
bigoted  Papist,  reproaches  them  with 
doing  so.  Speakmg  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  he  savs/'And  now  the 
eyes  even  of  the  EnglLh  Irish  (the  Ca- 
tholics of  the  pale)  were  opened ;  and 
they  cursed  their  former  folly  for  helping 
the  heretic."  The  English  Government 
were  so  sensible  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Irish  English  Catholics,  that  they  en- 
trusted them  with  the  most  confidential 
sendees.  The  Earl  of  Kildare  was  the 
principal  instrument  in  waging  war 
against  the  chieftains  of  Leix  and  Ofiiil. 
William  O'Bourge,  another  Catholic, 
was  created  Lord  Castle  Connel  for 
his  eminent  services;  and  MacGnlly 
Patrick,  a  priest,  was  the  state  spy. 
We  presume  that  this  wise  and  manly 
conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  utterly 
unknown  both  to  the  Pastrycook  and 
^  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  have  pub- 
Bat  whMti listed  upon  the  dangers  of  employing 
o  2 
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Catholics  eren  against  foragn  enemies ; 
and  in  those  publications  have  said  a 
great  deal  about  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors — the  usual  topic  whenever 
the  folly  of  their  descendants  is  to  be 
defended.  To  whateTer  other  of  our 
ancestors  they  may  allude,  they  may 
spare  all  compliments  to  this  illustrious 
Princess,  who  would  certainly  have  kept 
the  worthy  confectioner  to  the  composi- 
tion of  tarts,  and  most  probably  fur- 
nished him  witli  the  productions  of  the 
Eight  Honourable  Secretary,  as  the 
means  of  conveying  those  juicy  deli- 
cacies to  ahnngry  and  discerning  public 
In  the  next  two  reigns,  Mr.  Pamell 
shows  by  what  injudicious  measures 
of  the  English  Government  the  spirit 
of  Catholic  opposition  was  gradually 
formed ;  for  that  it  did  produce  power, 
ful  effects  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
does  not  deny ;  but  contends  only  (as 
we  have  before  stated),  that  these  effects 
have  been  much  overrated  and  ascribed 
sokfy  to  the  Catholic  religion  when 
other  causes  have  at  least  had  an  equal 
agency  in  bringing  them  about  He 
concludes  with  some  general  remarks 
on  the  dreadful  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  contemptible  folly  and  bigotry  of 
the  English* ; — remarks  full  of  truth, 
of  good  sense,  and  of  political  courage. 
How  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  there 
would  be  still  some  chance  of  saving 
EngUnd  from  the  general  wreck  of 
empires,  but  that  it  may  not  be  saved, 
because  one  politician  will  lose  two 
thousand  a  year  by  it,  and  another  three 
thousand — a  third  a  place  in  reversion, 
and  a  fourth  a  pension  for  his  aunt ! — 
Alas!  these  are  the  powerful  causes 
which  have  always  settled  the  destiny  of 
great  kingdoms,  and  which  may  level  old 
England,  with  all  its  boasted  freedom, 
and  boasted  wisdom,  to  the  dust.  Nor  is 
it  the  least  singular  among  the  political 
phenomena  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
sole  consideration  which  seems  to  in- 
fluence the  unbigoted  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  in  this  great  question  of 
Ireland,  is  a  regard  for  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  Monarch.    Noihing  is 

*  It  weald  be  as  wen,  in  ftiturs,  to  say  no 
man  oT  «ha  zevooaHon  of  the  Edict  of 


said  or  thought  of  the  enon 
which  Ireland  is  exposed 
of  the  gross  injustice  witt 
Catholics  are  treated, — not 
lucrative  apostasy  of  those 
they  experience  this  treatmt 
only  concern  by  which  we 
be  agitated  is,  that  the  Ki 
be  vexed  in  his  old  age. 
great  respect  for  the  King 
him  all  the  happiness  com 
the  happiness  of  his  people, 
are  not  times  to  pay  fod 
ments  to  kings  or  the  sons 
to  any  body  else :  this  jou 
ways  preserved  its  characte 
and  honesty ;  and  it  shall 
last.  If  the  people  of  this 
solely  occupied  in  conside] 
personally  agreeable  to  the 
out  considering  what  is  fbi 
ment  good,  and  for  the  a 
dominions ;  if  all  public  nc 
the  common  vulgar  scrambl 
ment,  do  not  concur  in  con 
people  of  Ireland;  if  the 
alarms,  and  the  comparati 
interests  of  the  clergy,  are 
the  great  question  of  freedoi 
it  does  appear  to  us  quit< 
that  so  mean  and  so  foolish 
escape  that  destruction  wh 
to  burst  upon  them ; — a  d( 
imminent,  that  it  can  onlj 
by  arming  all  in  our  defenc 
evidently  be  sharers  in  our 
by  such  a  change  of  syst 
save  us  from  the  hazard  of 
by  the  ignorance  and  cowa 
general,  by  the  bigotry  or  1 
of  any  minister,  or  by  the  w 
scruples  of  any  human  U 
dignity  be  what  it  may.  ' 
and  domestic  dangers  we  i 
vour  firmly  and  temperatel 
we  best  con;  but,  at  all 
must  keep  out  the  destroyer 
us,  or  perish  like  wise  and  I 
the  attempt. 
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TRAVELS  FROM  PALESTINE. 
(EL  Rktisw,  1807.) 

Tkt  DraweU  ^  JS^rtrandam  ds  la  Broe- 
qnh^  Ftrwi  B^qnif^-^ktrver  to  PhUiple 
Jta.  Dmke  qf  Bmrgumdy,  durmg  the 
Tton  1482»  1<I83.  Tnnalated  firom  the 
InaA,  hj  TbomM  Johnes.  Esq. 

b  the  jesr  1432,  many  great  lords  in 
tbe  dominions  of  Bargnndy.  holding 
offices  under  Dake  Philip  le  Bon,  made 
a  pilgriBiafre  to  Jerusalem.  Amon^; 
than  was  his  first  esquire-carver  La 
Brooqui^rc,  who,  haring  performed 
Btoy  deroat  pilgrimaffes  in  Palestine, 
mnmed  sick  to  JemsJem,  and,  during 
ha  conTsleseence,  formed  the  bold 
sdicme  of  returning  to  France  over 
hod.  nis  led  him  to  traverse  the 
vescem  parts  of  Asia  and  Eastern 
Eorope ;  and  during  the  whole  jonr- 
■f  J,  except  towards  the  end  of  it,  he 
pMKd  through  the  dominions  of  the 
MMSulmau.  The  execution  of  such  a 
josmey,  even  at  this  day,  would  not 
be  without  difficulty;  and  it  was  then 
tbooght  to  be  impossible.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  his  companions  attempted  to 
^isniade  him ;  he  was  obstinate ;  and, 
letting  out,  overcame  every  obstacle ; 
retomed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1433, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  Duke  in 
his  Saracen  dress,  and  on  the  horse 
vhich  had  carried  him  during  the 
viioie  of  his  journey.  The  I>uke,  after 
the  fsfbion  of  great  people,  conceiving 
that  the  glory  of  his  esquire-carver  was 
his  own,  caiued  tbe  work  to  be  printed 
and  poblisbed. 

Tbe  following  is  a  brief  extract  of 
diis  vaKant  person's  peregrinations. 
"After  performing  the  customary  pil- 
grimages, we  went  (says  La  Broc- 
({ui^re)  to  the  mountain  where  Jesas 
teed  forty  days;  to  Jordan,  where 
he  was  baptized ;  to  the  church  of  St. 
Martha,  where  Lazarus  was  raised 
from  the  dead ;  to  Bethlehem,  where 
he  w»  bom  ;  to  the  birth-place  of  St 
John  the  Baptist;  to  the  house  of 
Zechanjih;  and,  lastly,  to  the  holy 
noe^  where  tbe  tree  grew  that  formed 
the  reiJ  cross."  From  Jerusalem  the 
fint  ^entJeman-canrer  betook  himself 
to  Mom  Sinah  P*7i°S  P^^^  ^^'^^ 


somely  to  the  Saracens  for  that  privi- 
lege. These  infidels  do  not  appear  to 
have  ever  prevented  the  Christian  pil- 
grims from  indulging  their  curiosity 
and  devotion  in  visiting  the  most  in- 
teresting evangelical  objects  in  the 
Holy  Ijind ;  but,  after  charging  a  good 
round  price  for  this  gratification,  con- 
tented themselves  with  occasionally 
kicking  them,  and  spitting  upon  them. 
In  his  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  the  esquire- 
carver  passed  through  tbe  Valley  of 
Hebron,  where,  he  tells  us,  Adam  was 
created;  and  from  thence  to  Gaza, 
where  they  showed  him  the  columns 
of  the  building  which  Samson  pulled 
down ;  though,  of  the  identity  of  the 
building,  the  esquire  seems  to  entertain 
some  doubts.  At  Gaza  five  of  his 
companions  fell  sick,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  The  second  day's  journey 
in  the  desert  the  carver  fell  ill  also, — 
returned  to  Gaza,  where  he  was  cured 
by  a  Samaritan, — and  finding  his  way  ^ 
back  to  Jerusalem,  hired  some  plea- 
sant lodgings  on  Mount  Sion. 

Before  he  proceeded  on  his  grand 
expedition  over  land,  he  undertook  a 
little  expedition  to  Nazareth,  hearing, 
first  of  ail,  divine  service  at  the  Corde^ 
liers,  and  imploring,  at  the  tomb  of  our 
Lady,  her  protection  for  his  journey. 
From  Jerusalem  their  first  stage  was 
Acre,  where  they  gave  up  their  in- 
tended expedition,  and  repaired  to 
Baruth,  whence  Sir  Sampson  de  La- 
laing  and  the  author  sallied  afresh, 
under  better  auspices,  to  Damascus. 
He  speaks  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
valley  where  Noah  built  the  ark, 
through  which  valley  he  passed  in  his 
way  to  Damascus ;  upon  entering 
which  town  ho  was  knocked  down  by 
a  Saracen  for  wearing  an  ugly  hat, — 
as  he  probably  would  be  in  London 
for  the  same  offence  in  the  year  1807. 
At  Damascus,  he  informs  us  the  Chris- 
tians are  locked  up  every  night, — as 
they  are  in  English  workhouses,  night 
and  day,  when  they  happen  to  be  poor. 
The  greatest  misfortune  attendant  upon 
this  Damascene  incarceration,  is  the 
extreme  irregularity  with  which  the 
doors  are  opened  in  the  morning,  their 
janitor  having  no  certain  hour  of  quit- 
thig  his  bed.    At  Damascus  \i«  «aii 


_  ...-.  I  (icy  s>tJitv  i 
..,  ijiiii  IIU'  a>tt)iii>liiii;j:  (lilliiMiltiis  he 
■will  havo  to  overcoino  in  tli«;  exrcutio!!  ', 
(>ls(»  I'Xlraonliiiary  ii  j)r()jcct ;  bur  the 
admirablo  carver,  (ictcriniiicd  to  make 
no  bones,  and  to  cut  his  way  through 
every  obstacle,  persists  in  his  scheme, 
and  bids  them  a  final  adieu.  He  is 
determined,  however,  not  to  be  baflicd 
in  his  subordinate  expedition  to  Naza- 
reth ;  and,  having  now  got  rid  of  his 
timid  companions,  accomplishes  it  with 
case.  We  shall  here  present  our  readers 
with  an  extract  from  this  part  of  his 
journal,  requesting  them  to  admire  the 
naif  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
vestiges  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

"Acre,  though  in  a  plain  of  about  four 
leagues  in  extent,  la  surrouuded  on  three 
sides  by  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  sea.  I  made  acquaintance  there  with  a 
Tenetian  merobant  called  Aubert  Franc, 
who  received  me  well,  and  procured  mo 
much  useful  information  respecting  my  two 
pilgrimagea.  by  which  I  profited.  l¥ith 
the  aid  of  his  advice  I  took  the  road  to 
Nanreth :  and,  having  crossed  an  extensive 
plain,  came  to  the  fountain  the  water  of 
which  our  Lord  changed  into  wine  at  the 
manriage  of  Arch6trdelin ;  it  is  near  a 
village  where  St  Peter  is  said  to  have  been 
bom. 

**  Naxareth  is  another  large  village,  built 
between  two  mountains;  but  the  place 
where  the  angel  Qabriel  came  to  announ/v> 
to  the  Virgin  Mw^  ♦»•-'    * 


;s  said  St. 
Hiul   by   so 
frail  led,  fur  i 
riiibrr.    Till 
wIkjIo  day. 
tremity  of  a 
the  close  of  t 
t<)  visit  the  la 
this  hour  to  o 
all  who  go  thi 
me  from  si^ein 

*•  I  went  ftr 
from  his  being 
Tliero  is  a  J 
which  I  cntere 
ing  to  be  a  San 

"  Further  on 
Jordan,  calUnl 
of  a  house  hard 
residence  of  tli 
flows  flrom  a  gre: 
of  a  mountain  tc 
Namcardin  has  i 
(pp.  122-128.) 

From  Damai 
after  his  cxpe< 
first  carver  of 
with  the  cara\ 
he  begins  upon 
tiatcs  with  mut 
admirable  mctl 
Damascus, — a 
tainly  gives  ns 
art  in  the  reigi 
it  nnni»n»^  *^ 
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—hot  in  oil  of  greftt  ecclesiastical  effi- 
cacr.  While  traTelliDg  with  the  canv- 
Tin,  he  learnt  to  ait  cross-legged,  got 
dniiik  priratelj,  and  was  nearly  mar- 
dered  by  some  Saracens,  who  disco- 
Tmd  that  be  had  money.  In  soni& 
ptns  of  Syria*  M.  de  la  Brocqui^rt: 
■et  with  an  opinion,  which  most  have 
been  extremely  fiavoniable  to  the  spirit 
d  pcosdytiam,  in  so  Tery  hot  a  country 
—an  opinicA  that  the  infidels  have  a 
TCTT  bad  smell,  and  that  this  is  only 
to  be  remored  by  baptism.  Bat  as  the 
btptism  was  according  to  the  Greik 
ritoal,  by  total  immersion,  Bertrandon 
Kems  to  baTe  a  distant  sospicion  thai 
this  mirade  may  be  resolved  into  tlic 
aaiple  phenomenon  of  washing.  Be 
•peaks  well  of  the  Tnrks,  and  repre- 
Mts  theflB,  to  onr  surprise,  as  a  Ter^^ 
pj,  laughing  people.  We  thongbt 
Tariush  graTity  had  been  almost  prii- 
TsbiaL  The  natives  of  the  coantri<f«^ 
ihroogh  which  he  passed  pray  (he  says) 
lor  the  c<MiYersion  of  Christians ;  and 
opcdally  request  that  there  may  be 
never  sent  among  them  again  snth 
another  terrible  man  as  Godfrey  cif 
Boulogne.  At  Couhongue  the  caravn n 
broke  up ;  and  here  he  quitted  a  Mam-c- 
lake  soldier,  who  had  kept  him  couj- 
funy  during  the  whole  of  the  journey, 
and  to  whoae  courage  and  fidelity  Eu- 
rope, Philip  le  Bon,  and  Mr.  Johnes  of 
Hafod,  are  principally  indebted  for  tho 
preservation  of  the  first  esquire-carver. 

"  I  bade  adieu  (he  says)  to  my  Mameluke. 
This  good  man,  whose  name  was  Moham- 
Bcd,  had  done  me  innumerable  aervioi^. 
He  vaa  very  charitable,  and  never  reftut^d 
alms  when  asked  in  the  name  of  God.  It 
vaa  through  charity  he  had  been  so  kind 
to  me;  and  I  muat  oonfesa  that,  without 
kif  aaaiaCaoce^  I  oould  not  have  performed 
BT  joumsj  without  incurring  the  greatest 
daacer;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  lii^ 
kisdiKM,  I  ahoukl  often  have  been  exposed 
toookt  and  hunger,  and  much  cmbarnsstxl 
vithnvhone. 

"On  taking  leave  of  him,  I  was  desirotm 
of  ihowii^  my  gratitude;  but  he  would 
never  aeoept  of  anything  except  a  piece  of 
ov  line  European  doth  to  cover  his  hea^l. 
vbieh  seemed  to  please  him  much.  Hetctd 
Be  all  the  occasions  that  had  come  to  hi^ 
koovledge,  on  which,  if  it  had  not  be«n 
fcr  him,  I  sboakl  have  run  risks  of  being 
,  and  warned  m»  to  bg  retj-/ 


circumspect  in  my  connections  with  the 
Saracens,  for  that  there  were  among  them 
some  as  wicked  as  the  Fratiks.  Iwritejtbis 
to  recall  to  my  readers'  memory,  that  the 
person  who,  firom  his  love  to  God,  did  roe 
so  many  and  emential  kindnesses,  was  a 
man  not  of  our  fidth."— (pp.  196, 197.) 

For  the  rest  of  the  journey,  he  tnu 
veiled  with  the  family  of  the  leader  of 
the  caravan,  without  any  occurrence 
more  remarkable  than  those  we  have 
already  noticed ; — arrived  at  C^lonstan- 
tinople,  and  passed  through  Germany 
to  the  court  of  Philip  le  Bon.  Here 
his  narrative  concludes.  Nor  does  the 
carver  vouchsafe  to  inform  us  of  the 
changes  which  time  had  made  in  the 
appetite  of  that  great  prince, — whether 
veal  was  now  more  pleasing  to  him 
than  lamb, — if  his  favourite  morsels 
were  still  in  request, — if  animal  succu- 
lence were  as  grateful  to  him  as  before 
the  departure  of  the  caiver, — or  if  this 
semisanguineous  partiality  had  given 
way  to  a  taste  for  cinereous  and  torre- 
fied meats.  All  these  things  the  first 
esquire-carver  might  have  said,  — none 
of  them  he  does  say, — nor  docs  Mr. 
Johnes  of  Hafod  supply,  by  any  anti- 
quarian conjectures  uf  his  own,  the  dis-* 
tressing  silence  of  the  original  Saving 
such  omissions,  there  is  something  plea- 
sant in  the  narrative  of  this  arch- divider 
of  fowls.  He  is  an  honest,  brave,  libe- 
ral man ;  and  tells  his  singular  story 
with  great  brevity  and  plainness.  We 
are  obliged  to  Mr.  Johnes  for  the 
amusement  he  has  aflforded  us;  and 
we  hope  he  will  persevere  in  his  gentle- 
manlike, honourable,  and  useful  occu- 
pations. 


METHODISM    (E.  Review,  1808.) 

CiMfSM  <2^  the  inereaae  qf  Methodism  and 
Diseension,  By  Robert  Aoklem  Ingram, 
BJO.    Hatchard. 

This  is  the  production  of  an  honest 
man,  possessed  of  a  fair  share  of  under- 
standing. He  cries  out  Instily  (and 
not  before  it  is  time)  upon  the  increase 
of  Methodism ;  proposes  various  reme- 
dies for  the  diminution  of  this  evil; 
and  speaks  his  opinions  with  a  free- 
dom which  does  him  great  credit,  and 
coavincea  us  that  he  is  a  reapecXs^ 
O  4 
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man.  The  clergy  are  aecosed  of  not 
exerting  themselves.  What  temporal 
motive,  Mr.  Ingram  aakSf  have  they  for 
exertion  ?  Would  a  curate,  who  had 
8er>'ed  thirty  years  apon  a  living  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner,  secure  to  him- 
self by  such  a  conduct,  the  slightest 
right  or  title  to  promotion  in  the 
Church  ?  What  can  yon  expect  of  a 
whole  profession,  in  which  there  is  no 
more  connection  between  merit  and 
reward  than  between  merit  and  beanty, 
or  merit  and  strength?  This  is  the 
substance  of  what  Mr.  Ingram  says 
upon  this  subject ;  and  he  speaks  the 
truth.  We  regret,  however,  that  this 
gentleman  has  thought  fit  to  use  against 
the  dissenters  the  exploded  clamour  of 
Jacobinism  ;  or  that  ho  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Church 
the  power  of  intolerant  laws  in  spite 
of  the  odious  and  impolitic  tests  to 
which  the  dissenters  are  still  subjected. 
We  believe  them  to  bo  very  good  sub- 
jects ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
any  further  attempt  upon  their  religious 
liberties,  without  reconciling  them  to 
the  Church,  would  have  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  render  them  disaffected  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  Ingram  (whose  book,  by  the 
bye,  is  very  dull  and  tedious)  has  fallen 
into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing 
his  readers  to  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  his  subject  as  he  is  himself;  and 
has  talked  a  great  deal  about  dissen- 
ters, without  giving  us  any  distinct 
notions  of  the  spirit  which  pervades 
these  people — the  objects  they  have  in 
-view — or  the  degree  of  talent  which 
is  to  be  found  among  them.  To  remedy 
this  very  capital  defect,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader, 
a  complete  section  of  the  tabernacle ; 
and  to  present  him  with  a  near  view  of 
those  sectaries,  who  are  at  present  at 
work  upon  the  destruction  of  the  ortho- 
dox churches,  and  are  destined  here- 
after, perhaps,  to  act  as  conspicuous  a 
part  in  public  affairs,  as  the  children 
of  Sion  did  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

The  sources  from  which  we  shall 
derive  our  extracts  are  the  Evangelical 
and  Methodistical  Magazines  for  the 
Tear  1807 ; — works  which  are  said  to 
be  circulated  to  the  amonnt  of  18,000 


or  90,000  eadi,  tftrr  maoAt 
which  contain  the  sentunenti  of  A) 
nian  and  Calvinistic  methodistii  an 
the  eiMui^fsfiica/ clei^gnrmen  of  the  Gh 
of  England*  We  shall  nee  the  gei 
term  of  Methodism,  to  detignate  t 
three  classes  of  ianaties,  not  tioal 
ounelres  to  point  out  the  finer  A 
and  nicer  discriminationf  of  Inn 
but  treating  them  all  as  in  one  gei 
conspiracy  against  common  eense, 
rational  orthodox  Christian!^. 

In  reading  these  very  cnrions 
ductions,  we  seemed  to  be  in  a 
world,  and  to  have  got  among  a  s 
beings,  of  whose  existence  we  had  hs 
before  entertained  the  slightest  eon 
tion.  It  has  been  onr  good  fortni 
be  acquainted  with  many  tml^ 
gious  persons,  both  in  the  jhneebytc 
and  Episcopalian  churches ;  and  1 
their  manly,  rational,  and  aerioos 
racters,  onr  conceptions  of  tme  i 
tical  pielj  have  been  formed, 
these  confined  habits,  and  to  onr  ^ 
of  proper  introductions  among  the  • 
drcn  of  light  and  grace,  any  degrc 
surprise  is  to  be  attributed,  which 
be  excited  by  the  publications  Im 
us ;  which,  under  opposite  cin 
stances,  would  (we  doubt  not)  '. 
proved  as  great  a  source  of  insi 
tion  and  delight  to  the  Edinburgl 
viewers,  as  they  are  to  the  most  n 
dions  votaries  of  the  tabernacle. 

It  is  not  wantonly,  or  with  the  i 
distant  intention  of  trifling  upon  sci 
subjects,  that  we  call  the  attentic 
the  public  to  these  sorts  of  pub 
tions.  Their  circulation  is  so  enom 
and  so  increasing, — they  contain 
opinions,  and  display  the  habits  c 
many  human  beings, — that  tliey 
not  but  be  objects  of  curiosity 
importance.  The  common  and 
middling  classes  of  people  are  the 
chasers ;  and  the  subject  is  religioi 
though  not  that  religion  certainly  w 
is  established  by  law,  and  encoun 
by  national  provision.  This  may 
to  unpleasant  consequences,  or  it 
not ;  but  it  carries  with  it  a  soi 
aspect,  which  ought  to  insure  t 
serious  attention  and  reflection. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  kn 
ledge  of  a  religions  sect,  by  mc 
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ig  Use  settled  articles  of  their  ;  sinblo  oompMiion':  lie  would  tometimes 
it  maqr  be  the  fiishion  of  such  a  |  Tenture  to  profane   the  day  of  God,  l^ 
■  "  '  turning  it  into  a  season  of  cama!  pleasure , 


insist  npon  some  articles  very 
' ;  to  bring  forward  others  pro- 
W  i  ead  to  consider  some  por- 

tbeir  formal  creed  as  obsolete, 
knowledge  of  the  jorisprudence 

coontry  can  never  be  obtained 
perusal  of  volnmes  which  con- 
me  statutes  that  are  daily  en- 
and  others  that  have  been  si- 
ntiqnated :  in  the  same  manner, 
ictice,  the  preaching,  and  the 

of  sects,  are  comments  abso- 
lecessary  to  render  the  perusal 
creed  of  any  degree  of  utiHty. 

the  practice,  we  believe,  with 
lodoz,  both  in  the  Scotch  and 
tglish  churches,  to  insist  very 
and  very  discreetly,  npon  the 
lar  instances  of  the  interference 
ne  Providence.  They  do  not 
I  that  the  world  is  governed 

general  laws — that  a  Super- 
ig  Mind  never  interferes  for 
ar  purposes;  but  such  purposes 
lesented  to  be  of  a  nature  very 
ind  sublime, — when  a  guilty 
lie  to  be  destroyed — when  an 
id  nation  is  to  bia  lifted  up,  and 
markable  change  introduced 

order  and  arrangement  of  the 

With  this  kind  of  theology  we 
re  DO  quarrel ;  we  bow  to  its 
ire  are  satisfied  with  the  mode- 
rhich  it  exhibits ;  and  we  have 
it  of  the  salutary  effect  which 
ices  upon  •  the  human  heart. 

now  come  to  those    special 

the  interference  of  Providence 
are  exhibited  in  the  publica- 
fore  us. 

'firenee  tnth  reject  to  the  Rev. 

JoMMM  Moody, 
ames  Hoody  was  descended  fhnn 
wators,  who  resided  at  Paisley:  — 
k  was  devoted  to  music,  dancing, 


and  would  join  in  excursions  on  the  water, 
to  various  parts  of  the  vicinity  of  London. 
But  the  time  was  approaching,  when  the 
Lord,  who  had  de»ign$  qf  merc^  for  him, 
and  for  many  othera  by  hit  meant,  was 
about  to  gtop  him  in  his  win  earser  qfsin 
andfoOy.  There  were  two  proAsssing  ser- 
vants in  the  house  where  he  lived;  one  of 
these  was  a  porter,  who.  in  brushing  his 
clothes,  would  say,  *  Master  James,  this 
wiU  never  do— you  must  be  otherwise 
employed— you  must  be  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.'  This  worthy  man,  earnestly  wishing 
his  conversion,  put  into  his  hands  that 
excellent  book  which  Ood  hath  so  much 
owned,  ^/^m'fM's  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted. 
"  About  this  time  it  pleased  God  to  visit 
him  with  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  occasioned* 
as  it  was  thought,  by  his  sitting  up  m  the 
night  to  improve  himself  in  drawing.  The 
apprehension  of  losing  his  sight  occasioned 
many  serious  reflections;  his  mind  was 
Impressed  with  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  seeking  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and 
he  was  induced  to  attend  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  Thefirst  sermon  that  he  heard 
with  a  desire  to  profit  was  at  Spa-fields 
ChMwl;  a  place  which  he  had  formerly 
ftrequented,  when  it  was  a  temple  of  vanity 
and  dissipation.  Strong  convictions  of  sin 
fixed  on  his  mind;  and  he  continued  to 
attend  the  preached  word,  particularly  at 
Tottenham-€k>urt  ChapeL  Eveiy  sermon 
increased  his  sorrow  and  grief  that  he  had 
not  earlier  sought  the  Lord.  It  was  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  found  comfort 
th>m  the  gospel  He  has  stood  in  the  free 
part  of  the  chapel  hearing,  with  such  emo- 
tion, that  the  tears  have  flowed  from  his 
eyes  in  torrents ;  and  when  he  has  returned 
home,  he  has  continued  a  great  part  of  the 
night  on  his  knees,  praying  over  what  he 
had  heard. 

"  The  change  effected  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  his  heart  now  became  visible 
to  alL  Nor  did  he  halt  between  two 
opinions,  as  some  persons  do;  he  became  at 
once  a  decided  character,  and  gave  up  for 
ever  all  his  vain  pursuits  and  Mniisements ; 
--^  ,-«,w-,^  -^  — «.w,  .»„^...  ^  devoting  himself  with  as  much  resolution 
trieal  amusementsTTf  the  lattCT   *^^  diligence  to  the  service  of  God,  as  he 


»  fond,  that  he  used  to  meet  with 
•a  of  a  similar  cast  to  rehearse 
i  naed  to  entertain  a  hope  that  he 
ake  a  figure  upon  the  stage.  To 
himtielf  in  music,  he  would  rise 
y,  even  in  severely  cold  weather, 
tiae  on  the  German  fiute:  by  his 
e  and  singing,  with  his  general 


had  formerly  done  to  folly."— ^.  Mag.  p. 
194. 

An  interference  respecting  Cards. 

**k  dergyman  not  fax  distant  from  the 

spot  on  which  these  lines  were  written, 

was  spending  an  evening— not  in  his  closet, 

wrestling  with  his  Divine  Master  for  the 


€  «Dtert^niog,  he  became  a  de-  i  communication  of  that  grace  whicili  \i  M 
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peculiarly  noceMary  fSor  the  fkithftil  dis- 
charge of  the  miuistorial  function— not  in 
his  study,  soarehing  the  sacred  oradet  of 
divine  truth  for  materials  wherewith  to 
prepare  for  his  public  exerdiea  and  feed 
the  flock  under  his  care,— not  in  pastoral 
visiU  to  that  flock,  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  their  souls,  and  endeavour,  by  his  pious 
aud  aifGctionate  conversation,  to  conciliate 
their  esteem,  and  promote  their  edification, 
—  but  at  the  card  table:*  —  Atier  stating 
that  when  it  was  his  turn  to  deal,  he  dropt 
down  dead,  **  It  is  worthy  of  remark  (says 
the  writer),  that  within  a  very  fbw  years 
this  was  the  third  character  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  boon  summoned  finom 
the  card  table  to  the  bar  of  God."— ^. 
Ilaff.  p.  262. 

Interference  respecting  Swearing, — a 

Bee  the  instrument 
**  A  young  man  is  stung  by  a  bee,  upon 
which  he  buffets  the  bees  with  his  hat, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  the  most  dreadful 
oaths  and  imprecations.  In  the  midst  of 
his  fur>%  one  of  thfsse  little  combatants 
stung  him  upon  the  tip  of  that  unruly 
member  (his  tongue),  which  was  then  em- 
ployed in  blaspheming  his  Maker.  Thus 
can  the  Lord  engage  one  of  the  meanest  of 
His  creatures  in  reproving  the  bold  trans- 
gressor who  dares  to  take  His  name  in 
vain."— JS».  Mag.  p.  SC8. 

Interference  with  respect  to  David 
Wright,  who  was  cured  of  Atheism 
and  Scnfula  by  one  Senium  of  Mr. 
Coles. 

This  cose  is  too  lonp:  to  quote  in  the 
langua«;o  and  with  the  evidences  of  the 
Avriters.  The  substance  of  it  is  what 
our  title  implies. — David  Wright  was 
a  man  with  scrofulous  legs  and  atheis- 
tical principles; — l)cing  with  ciifficulty 
persuaded  to  hear  one  scmion  from 
Mr.  Coles,  he  limped  to  the  church  in 
extreme  ])ain,  and  arrived  there  after 
great  exertions; — during  church  time 
he  was  entirely  converted,  walked  home 
with  the  greatest  case,  and  never  after 
experienced  the  slightest  return  of 
scrofuU  or  infidelity.  —  Ev,  Mag.  p. 
444. 

The  displeasure  of  Providence  is  ex- 
pressed at  Captain  Scott*s  going  to 
preach  in  Air.  liomaine's  Chapel. 

The  sign  of  this  displeasure  is  a  rio- 
lent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 


just  as  he  came  into  town.— Ak  Jl^.^ 

p.  537. 

Interference  with  respect  to  ami 
who  was  destroyed  far  kamng  ^ 
pointed  a  cock-fight  at  Mc  wg  €mt 
that  the  service  was  begauungttfk 
Methodist  Chapel 

"'Never  mind.' nya  the  imikeapv/lf  ^ 
get  a  greater  oongragatioii  than  thi X^-J 
thodist  parson;— well  have  a  eoek-H^*  \ 
But  what  is  man!  how  tnsiffittlcaai  lb  \ 
designs,  how  Impotent  his  sftrensth,  hW  j 
ill-f)Ated  his  plana,  when  opposed  lo  IM  < 
Being  who  is  infinite  in  wiadon,  b 
in  power,  terrible  in  judgment,  i 
ftequeutly  reverses,  and  suddsnlj  i 
abortive,  the  projects  of  the  wktoll  A    * 
few  days  after  the  avowal  of  Ida  ialMtii^ 
the  innkeeper  sickened,"  Ae.Ae.   Aadtta 
the  narrator  goes  on  to  states  tlal  Hi 
corpse  was  carried  by  tiie  UMieftiiift  Imbm 
"onthedoM  amd  eoMeth  at  the  lisM^tti 
deceased  bad  fixed  for  the  oook-flifeiV 
Meth.Maa.p.l», 

In  !>.  167.  Meth,  Mag^  a  bOm^ 
mother,  three  sons,  and  a  sister,  «t 

destroyed  by  particular  interposition. 

In  p.  222.  Meth.  Mag.,  a  danciiig- 
master  is  destroyed  for  irrcligion,-' 
another  person  for  swearing  at  a  cock- 
fight,— and  a  third  for  pretending  to 
be  deaf  and  dumb.  These  are  ctdled 
recent  and  authentic  accounts  of  Qod*i 
avenging  providence. 

So  much  for  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  cases  where 
the  Methodists  are  concerned :  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  a  few  specimens  of 
the  energy  of  their  religious  feelings. 

Mr.  Boberts's  feelings  in  the  month  of 
Mag,  1793. 
"  But,  all  this  time,  my  soul  was  stayed 
upon  God :  my  desires  increased,  and  my 
mind  was  kept  in  a  sweet  praying  frame,  a 
going  out  of  myself,  as  it  were,  and  taking 
shelter  in  him.  Every  breath  I  drew,  ended 
in  a  prayer.  I  felt  myself  helpless  as  an 
infant,  dependent  upou  God  for  all  things. 
1  was  in  a  eon^taut  daily  expectation  of 
reoelving  all  I  wanted;  and,  on  Friday, 
May  31st,  under  Mr.  Rutherford's  sermon, 
though  entirely  independent  of  it  (fbr  I 
could  not  give  any  account  of  what  be  had 
been  preaching  about),  I  was  given  to  feel 
that  God  was  waiting  to  be  very  gracious 
to  me ;  the  sphrit  of  prayer  and  suppUcatlon 
was  nveu  me,  and  such  an  assurance  that 
I  wtf  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  as  I  cannot 
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Mn.  Elisabeth  Prict  and  her  atUndanU 

hear  uMcred  muMte  <m  a  sudden. 
"1  tew  Bigiits  before  ber  dnth,  while 
ioae  Dcaghlmm  and  her  husbuid  wen? 
attioft  up  with  her,  a  taddai  and  joyftil 
munI  at  music  was  heard  t^  all  present, 
ttAomfk  some  nftkem  were  eamal  people; 
tt  wUdi  tfane  ahe  thou^t  ahe  nw  her 
awified  Sarioar  before  her,  apeakingtheec 
vwds  with  power  to  her  aoul, '  Thy  tdns  arc 
tepven  thee,ftiid  I  lore  thee  firee^.'  After 
tkiiAe  Dever  doubted  of  her  aeoeptanoi^ 
vilk  God ;  and  on  Christmaa  day  following 
ni  taken  to  celebrate  the  Eedeemer's 
kirth  in  the  Fteadiae  of  God.  Michael 
Cocnmr-^MetM.  Mag.  p.  187. 

T.  L^  a  Sailor  on  board  the  Staff 
frigate^  has  a  special  revekuion  from 
eet  SawioeoTm 

" October teth, being  the  Lord's  day,he 
bd  a  retnarfcahle  maniftetation  of  God's 
i=T»  to  hia  aouL  That  blessed  morning 
Wwssraueh  giiefed  by  hearing  the  wicked 
iKproflHw  language,  when  Jesus  revealed 
koaelf  to  liim,  and  impressed  on  his  mind 
tlttie  worda,  'Follow  Me.'  This  was  s 
pncous  dsy  to  him."— JKWik.  Mag,  p.  140. 

TV  sHMsier  in  which  Mr,  Thomae  Cook 

woe  aecuUamed  to  accott  S.  B, 
'Whenever  he  met  me  in  the  street,  his 
■fatation  used  to  be  *  Have  you  ttee  and 
treiy  inteimuise  with  God  to  day?  Are 
m.  giving  yoor  whole  heart  to  God  ?  *  I 
bsie  known  him  on  Sttch  oocasions  speak  in 
■>  pertinent  n  manner,  that  I  have  been 
ntwikhed  at  his  knowledge  of  my  state. 
XeKing  me  one  morning,  he  said,  *I  have 
Un  prying  for  yon ;  ytm  have  had  a  sore 
(Qclbct,  though  all  is  well  now.'  At  another 
taae  be  aaked,  'Have you  been  much  exer- 
c«d  these  few  days,  for  I  have  been  led 
tttpiV  tfant  yon  might  especially  have  suf- 
fariag  graeef  "--JfiO.  Mag.  p.  S47. 

Mr.  JfJm  KesUn  on  hu  death-bed. 

*  'Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  now  going  to  ^oiy* 
bppy,  happy,  happy.  I  am  going  to  sing 
pniKS  to  Ood  and  the  Lamb :  I  am  going 
toAbralwn.  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  I  think  I 
cm  see  my  Jesna  without  a  glass  between, 
lesn.  I  fcel  I  ean,  diaoem ' my  title  clesi 
to  mauions  in  the  akiea.'  Come,  Lord 
iflns.cqme!  wby  sre  thy  chariot-wheels  so 
kv  delayiiv  P  "— ^Sp.  JfdV.  p.  lU. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Meade  eorrowfor  hie  sine. 
'This  wfot^lfat  him  op  to  temporaiy  dea- 
Us  limnn— itilm   eM  poaredj 
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itself  forth  in  groans:  'Oh  that  I  had  never 
sinned  against  God!  I  have  a  hell  here  upon 
earth,  and  there  is  a  hell  for  me  in  eternity  1  * 
One  Lord's  dsy,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
he  was  awoke  by  a  tempest  of  thunder  and 
lightning:  and,  imagining  it  to  be  the  end 
of  the  world,  his  agony  was  great,  supposing 
the  great  day  of  divine  wrath  was  come, 
and  he  unprepared;  but  happy  to  find  it 
not  so."— ^e.  Mag.  p.  147. 

Similar  case  of  Mr.  John  Jiobiiuon, 
**  About  two  hours  before  he  died,  he  was 
in  great  agony  of  body  and  mind :  it  ap- 
peared that  the  enemy  was  permitted  to 
struggle  with  him ;  and  being  greatly  agi- 
tated, he  cried  out, '  Te  powers  of  darkness 
begone ! '  This,  however,  did  not  last  long : 
'  the  prey  wss  taken  from  the  mighty,  and 
the  lawful  captive  delivered,*  although  he 
was  not  permitted  to  toll  of  his  deliverance, 
but  li^  quite  still  and  composed."— fe. 
Mag.^Vn. 

The  Reverend  WiUiam  Tennant  in  a 
heavenly  trance. 

"'While  I  was  conversing  with  my 
brother,'  said  he, '  on  the  state  of  my  soul, 
and  the  fears  1  had  entertained  for  my 
ftiture  weldue,  I  found  myself  in  an  instant 
in  another  state  of  existence,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  superior  being,  who  ordered  rae 
to  follow  him.  I  was  accordingly  wafted 
along,  I  know  not  how,  till  I  beheld  at  a 
distance  an  ineffable  glory,  the  impression 
of  which  on  my  mind  it  is  impOii!»ible  to 
communicate  to  mortal  man.  I  immediately 
reflected  on  my  hi4>py  change ;  and  thought. 
Well,  blessed  be  God !  I  am  safe  at  last, 
notwithstanding  all  my  fears.  I  saw  an  in- 
numerable host  of  happy  beings  surrounding 
the  inexpressible  glory  in  acts  of  adoration 
and  joyous  worship;  but  I  did  not  see  any 
bodily  whMpe  or  representation  in  the  glo- 
rious appearance.  I  hoard  things  unutter- 
able. I  heard  their  songs  and  hallelujalis 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  with  unsi)cakable 
n4[>ture.  I  felt  joy  unutterable,  and  fiill  of 
gloiy.  I  then  applied  to  my  conductor  and 
requested  leave  to  join  the  happy  throng.' " 
^Bv.  Mag.  p.  SSL 

The  following  we  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  shocking  histories  we  ever 
read.  God  only  knows  how  many 
such  scenes  take  place  in  the  gloomy 
annals  of  Methodism. 

"A  young  man  of  the  name  of  8 C , 

grandson  to  a  late  eminent  dissenting  min- 
irter,  and  brotight  up  by  him.  came  to  reside 

at  K g,  about  the  year  1M)8.  He  attended 

at  the  Baptist  place  of  worship,  not  only  on 
£be  Lord'e  dej,  bat  frequently  at  the  week.- 


..  ...  ..iiir.nirp'aiiiliVf 

....  iMns,  and  iK'Wjiiliiii;  his  lost  ami  ptTishiiiL'  , 

*' H(»  l;:itl  ab'iit  liini  S'-vrml  n-li-io'.is 
|n".>i>Ii';  but  couUl  iKtt  he  inducod  ttoju'ii  . 
iii«i  mind  tothoni.  or  to  impart  to  any  one  j 
the  cause  of  his  distress.  Whether  tliis 
contribut^tl  to  incn'ase  it  or  not.  it  did  in- 
crease, till  his  liealth  was  jrreatly  affi'ctcd 
by  it,  and  ho  was  scarcely  able  to  work  at 
his  business. 

"  ^Vhilfi  he  was  at  meeting  on  Lord's  day, 
8e])tember  14th.  ho  was  obiMT\'ed  to  labour 
under  very  great  emution  of  mind,  espe- 
cially when  he  heard  the  following  words : 
*  Sinner,  if  you  die  without  an  interest  in 
Christ,  you  will  sink  into  the  regions  of 
eternal  death.' 

**  On  the  Saturday  evening  following,  he 
intimated  to  tlic  mistress  of  the  house 
where  ho  lodged,  that  some  awful  judgment 
was  about  to  come  upon  Iiim ;  and  as  he 
should  not  be  able  to  be  at  meeting  next 
day,  requested  that  an  attendant  might  be 
procured  to  stay  with  him.  She  replied  that 
she  would  herself  stay  at  home,  and  wait 
upon  him :  which  she  did. 

**  On  the  Lord's  day  he  was  in  great  agony 
of  mind.  H  is  mother  waa  sent  for,  and  some 
religious  friends  visited  Iiim ;  but  all  was 
of  no  avail.  That  night  was  a  night  dread- 
fn\  beyond  conception.  The  horror  which 
he  endured  brought  on  all  the  symptoms 
of  rairing  madness.  He  desired  the  atten- 
dants not  to  come  near  him,  lest  they  should 
be  burnt.  He  aaid  tliat  *  the  bed  curtains 
were  in  flames.— that  he  smelt  the  brim- 
stone,—that  devils  were  come  t^  ♦•"*  ' 
him.— tb»**»— 
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despair:  fo 
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take  flriglift,  or  tbe  wbed  insert  the  following  oim  of  conscience.   I 


aoiUths 

«Q  other  side  get  enlangied,  or  the  gig 
QpM^— in  either  osae  vhal  csa  presenre 
tbem?  And  should  »  morning  so  fkir  and 
on  eril  hefore  night,— 
I  deeth  on  his  pale  horse  appear,— 


flroquently  find  in  Scripture,  that  Usury  is 
particularly  condemned;  and  that  it  is  re- 
presented as  the  character  of  a  good  man. 
that  *he  hath  not  given  forth  upon  usury, 
neither  hath  taken  any  increase,*  £zek. 


viae  ftOovaf*     Mj  mind  shuddered  at   xviiL8.,ftc.   I  wish,  therefore,  to  know  how 
Ike  im^BBB  I  had  niaed."— J9v. Mag.  pp,  j  such  passsges  are  to  be  understood;  and 

!  whether  tlie  taking  of  interest  for  money, 
as  is  universally  practised  among  us,  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  word  and  will  of 


JVms  Lomiaa  CootCa  rapiurouM  state, 
'PtaB  thto  period  she  Uved  chiefly  in 
mkmttat,  etther  in  reading  the  sacred 
lolsBM  CO  her  kneea,  or  in  pouring  out  her 
nl  in  prayer  to  Ood.  While  thus  em- 
pkfsd,  she  WM  not  nnfrequently  indulged 
with  vistta  ftrom  her  grarioos  Lord;  and 
saetiBiea  fl^  beraelf  to  be  surrounded,  as 
twe^hyhisilorkNiapreaenoe.  After  her 
Rtiini  to  Bristol,  her  frame  of  mhid  became 


God?   Q.**- .&v.Jf<v.p.7i. 

Dancing  {U-suited  to  a  creature  on  trial 
for  eternity, 

"If  danchig  be  a  waste  of  time;  if  the 
precious  hours  devoted  to  it  msy  be  better 
employed;  if  it  be  »  species  of  trifling  ill 
suited  to  a  creature  on  trial  for  eternity, 
and  hastening  towards  it  on  the  swift  wings 


l5n?^VSrl^'S3Lh<^fl^^      "^^^^'^  ^'^^  incompatible  with  genuine 
anfed  m  tne  love  oi  uoo  ner  saviour.     ,«,w»««m««*»  4^,^  «^m^^Ii  fn  crh-^»*  «„rx^rrn^ 


* Ai.  Mmg.  ppi.  876^  077. 

Oi^tiom  h  AlmanackM. 

"IM  thoaewho  have  been  partial  to  such 
win  prodnctlOMB  only  read  Isaiah  xlviL  IS, 
i^Dniel  lL17s  and  they  will  there  see 
vhat  thsj  are  to  be  aoooonted  of,  and  in 
vtet  eoBpaiiy  tiuy  are  to  be  (bond;  and 
kt  them  learn  to  detpim  their  equivocal 
■d  artftil  Inilnnationa,  which  are  too  fre- 
fMotly  blended  with  profenitj;  for  is  it 
Mt  ptotentty  in  tiiem  to  attempt  to  palm 
IMr  fkvads  npon  mankind  by  Scripture 
fsotatkn,  whidi  thej  aekUnn  foil  to  do, 
«pseial|y  Judges  v.  »,and  Job  zxxviii.  81? 
MithfT  nf  wtrfrh  teaches  nor  warranU  any 
wh  practlee.  Had  Bamch  or  Deborah 
caoMdted  the  stars?  No  snoh  thhig.**— 
A:  Jfaiy.  II.  600. 

TUa  eaagj  of  feeling  will  be  found 
oecaaooally  to  meddle  with  and  dis- 
tvb  the  ordinaiT  occopatioiis  and 
amancnts  of  lire,  and  to  raise  np 
httle  qualms  of  conscience,  which,  in- 
■ead  of  ezcidng  respect,  border,  we 
tear,  somewhat  too  close!/  npon  the 
ladiieroiML 

A  Ifeikodisi  Fooiman. 

"A  guitlwnan's  servant,  who  has  left  a 
good  piaee  becanse  he  waa  ordered  to  deny 
Us  smslcr  when  actually  at  home,  wishes 
saiMddii^  on  this  sultfect  may  be  intro- 
daesd  iqto  this  work,  that  persons  who  are 
iathe  habit  of  denyiiy  thsmaelves  in  the 
*^—tinr'*ittr*'"ir**^**'"**'**^***"^  ********* 
-U.Mmg. 

Dmks  ifU  U  right  to  take  any  interest 
Jbrwumey. 


repentance,  true  foith  in  Christ,  supreme 
love  to  God,  Mid  a  state  of  entire  devoted- 
ness  to  him,— then  is  dancing  a  practice 
utterly  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
temper  of  Christianity,  and  subversive  of 
the  best  interest  of  the  rising  generation." 
— JfM*.  Jf<v.  pp.  127. 1S8. 

The  Methodists  consider  themselves 
as  constituting  a  chosen  and  separate 
people,  living  in  a  land  of  athcibts  and 
voluptoaries.  The  expressions  by  which 
they  designate  their  own  sects,  arc  the 
dear  people — the  elect — the  people  of 
God,  The  rest  of  mankind  are  carnal 
people —  Vie  people  of  this  world,  &c. 
&c  The  children  of  Israel  were  not 
more  separated,  through  the  favour  of 
Ood,  from  the  Egyptians,  than  the 
Methodists  are,  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, from  the  rest  of  mankind.  We 
had  hitherto  supposed  that  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Established  churches  in 
England  and  ScotUnd  had  been  Chris- 
tians ;  and  that  after  baptism  duly  per- 
formed by  the  appointed  minister,  and 
participation  in  the  customary  worship 
of  these  two  churches,  Christianity  was 
the  religion  of  which  they  were  to  be 
considered  as  members.  We  see,  how- 
ever, in  these  publications^  men  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age  first  called 
to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  under  a  ser- 
mon by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn, — or  first 
admitted  into  the  church  of  Christ  «n- 
iier  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Romaine. 
The  apparent  admission  turns  out  to 
have  been  a  mere  mockery ;  and  the 


r,  X  hag  tbBUnmrafjva  u>  I pseudo-cbmtmL  to  have  had  no  x«U\^\ou 
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at  all,  till  the  business  was  really  and  [  able  ptoamra  to  see  upon  ifasflOfwsr  |W 
J  under  these  sermons  by  i  Magaiine  tar  the  present  monfh*  an  sdM» 


ctfcctually  done 

Mr.  Venn  and  Mr.  Komame. 

An  awful  and  general  departure  from 
the  Chrhtian  faith  in  Ae  Chwrchof 
England, 

"A.  second  volumo  of  Mr.  Cooper's  ser- 
mons is  before  us,  stamped  with  the  ssm^ 
broad  seal  of  truth  and  exoeUenoe  as  tlie 
former.  Amiiist  the  awftil  and  general  de- 
parture fW>m  the  fuith,  as  once  deliTered  to 
the  saints  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
bcaleii  by  the  blood  of  our  Beformers,  it  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  there  is  a  remnant, 
according  to  the  election  of  graoe^  wha 
ooutinuo  rising  up  to  testily  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,  aud  to  call  back  their 
fellows  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  ai  id 
leading  doctrines  on  which  the  Befnrmatioi . 
was  built,  and  the  Church  of  England  hy 
law  established.  The  author  of  these  sr^^- 
moim,  avoiding  all  matters  of  moredoubtliil 
disputation,  avowedly  attaches  himself  to 
the  great  (iindamental  truths;  and  on  tbo 
two  substantial  pillars,  the  Jaehin  attrl 
Boaz  of  the  living  temple,  erects  his  mpi  r- 
structure.  1.  J  UMtiflcAtion  by  fluth,  witho  ll  t 
works,  tnx  and  full,  by  grace  alone,  throutr  f i 
the  redemption  which  is  in  Jesus  ChrLsE. 
stands  at  the  commencement  of  the  tint 
volume ;  aud  on  its  side  rises  in  the  beaut> 
of  hoUness,"  Ac-Ev.  Mag.  p.  79. 

Air.  Robinton  called  to  the  knowledge  i^f 
Christ  under  Mr.  Venn  8  sermon. 
"  Mr.  Bohinson  was  called  in  early  life  to 
the  knowledge  of  Clurist,  under  a  sermon  at 


tisement,  announcing  the  i 

a  packet,  to  sail  weekly  betweaa  ] 

and  Margate,  during  the  seaaoa^ 

appears  to  have  been  set  on  fbot  ftar  As 

accommodation  of  reUgftona  ehsnotaai  ai 

in  wUeh '  no  proaas  oqnvenatlBB  li  Is  hi 

aUowed.' 

"*  To  those  among  the  IbDofwera  of  aci» 
dfled  Bedeemer,  who  are  in  tbe  haUt  tf 

f  isitlng  the  Isle  of  Thanet  In  the  s mm 

and  wbOb  flor  the  sea  air,  or  Ihan  othsrsw 
sidnmttons,  piraflBr  trafeUing  hj  vater,SBA 
a  oonrejauee  must  oertafa^y  be  a  dW^ 
cImUwM.  espedaUy  if  tbey  hwre  eaperinori 
a  mortification  similar  to  thai  of  the  wriM; 
in  the  course  of  the  hMt  soramsr.  wfaa 
shut  up  in  a  caMnwittiamiaedmnltitai^ 
who  spake  ahnost  alllai«ai«ea  Imft  that  4 
Canaan.  Totally  nnoonnected  with  tti 
oonoem,  and  personally  a  stranger  to  III 
i  worthy  owner,  I  take  the  liberty  of  rssa» 
mending  this  tssssI  to  the  nottoe  ^m 
fellow-Christians;  persuaded  that  tiMj  wtt 
think  themsehres  bound  to  pafaooise  sal 
eoooursge  an  undertaking  that  has  Ifts 
honour  of  the  deer  Bedeemer  fisr  its  pn> 
fessed  object.  It  ought  ever  to  be  temn^ 
bcred,  that  every  talent  we  possess,  whether 
large  or  small,  is  given  us  in  trust  to  hi 
laid  out  for  God;— and  1  have  often  thought 
that  Christiaosact  inconsistently  with  their 
high  profession,  when  they  omit^  even  In 
their  most  common  and  trivial  expendi- 
tures, to  give  a  decided  preferenoe  to  ths 
flriends  of  their  Lord.  1  do  not,  however, 
anticipate  any  such  ground  of  complaint  In 
.  thiH  instance,  but  rather  believe^  that  ths 
St.  Dunstan's,  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Venn.  |  religious  world  in  general  will  cfaeetftiai 


fh>m  Eaek.  zzxvi  25, 2G ;  the  remembrani^' 
of  which  greatly  refreshed  his  soul  upon  hi:i 
deathbed."—.^.  Mag.  p.  17e. 

Christianity  introduced  into  the  Paris}, 
of  Launton  near  Bicester,  in  the 
year  1807. 

*'  A  very  general  spirit  of  inquiry  having 
appeared  for  some  time  in  the  village  of 
Launton,  near  Bicester,  some  serious  piT- 
sons  were  excited  to  communicate  to  them 
the  word  of  life."— ^.  Mag.  p.  880. 

We  learn  in  page  128,  Meth.  Mag. 
that  twelve  months  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Cocker's  joining  the 
people  of  God,  before  she  obtained  a 
clear  sense  of  forgiveness. 

A  religitma  Hoy  sets  off  every  week  for 
Margate. 
"lUllgUme  Passengers  aceommodated.— 
9b  M«£tftter^— Sfar,  it  afforded  me  consideiv 


unite  with  me,  while  I  most  cordially  wish 
success  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  Yacht,and 
prny  that  she  may  ever  sail  under  the 
divine  protection  and  blessing;— that  the 
humble  followers  of  Him  wlio  spoke  tbe 
storm  into  a  calm,  when  crossing  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth.  may  often  feel  their  hearti 
glowing  with  sacred  ardour  while  in  hsi 
cabins  they  enjoy  sweet  communion  with 
their  Lord  and  with  each  other;— and 
that  strangers,  who  may  be  providentiaUy 
brought  among  them,  may  see  so  much  d 
the  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  religioii  d 
Jesus  exemplified  in  their  oonduet  aud  con- 
versation, that  they  may  be  constrained  to 
say, '  Wc  will  go  with  you,  for  we  peroetvi 
that  God  is  with  you.— Your  God  shall  bi 
our  God,  and  his  people  shall  hencefoitli 
be  our  chosen  companions  and  associateeL' 
I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obUged  firiend  and 
sister  in  the  gospel,  E.  T."— J^.  Mag.  p.  MR 
A  religious  newspaper  is  asmouneei 
in  the  Ev.  M.  for  September,  ^li  k 
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ttidof  oommon  newmpen,  **that  they 
§nabtorhedm  iemporaieomeema,  whiU 
Ik  eouideraikm  of  thfue  which  are  etev" 
wdii  pot^ptmed:  the  business  of  this 
life  has  sapcrseded  the  cUims  of  im- 
iMftalitjr;  and  the  monarchs  of  the 
iwIdhaTe  engroated  ao  attention  which 
woold  ha^e  been  more  properly  de- 
iQttd  to  the  SaTiovr  of  the  uniyerse." 
It ii  then  stated,  "that the  colamns  of 
tkis  paper  (77ke  Itutmctor,  Price  Bd,) 
via  be  sapplied  bj  pious  reflections ; 
RitaUe  comments  to  improre  the  dis- 
pnsuions  of  providence  will  be  intro- 
dieed ;  and  the  whole  conducted  with 
■  eje  to  our  spiritual,  as  well  as 
teaporal  welfare.  The  work  wiU 
eoatain  the  Utest  news  up  to  four 
^dock  on  the  daj  of  publication,  to- 
{tther  with  the  most  recent  religions 
ocearrences.  The  prices  of  stock,  and 
eonect  market-tables,  will  also  be  ac- 
caiatelj  detailed." — Ev.  Mag.  Sept- 
mher  AdverttMemaU.  The  Eclectic 
fieview  is  also  understood  to  be  carried 
QQ  upon  Methodistical  principles. 

Kothing  can  erince  more  strongly 
(he  influence  which  Methodism  now 
ezerdaes  upon  common  life,  and  the 
fast  hold  it  has  got  of  the  people,  than 
Ike  adTertisements  which  are  circulated 
every  rooath  in  these  very  singular 
pabiieations.  On  the  cover  of  a  single 
irambcr,  for  example,  we  have  the 
bUowiog:  — 

^Wanted,  by  Mr.  Turner,  shoemaker, 
I  steady  apprentice;  be  will  have  the 
^fivileie  of  attending  the  mimstiy  of 
he  gospel  ;~a  premium  expected,  p.  8.— 
■'aniked,  a  lerious  young  woman,  as  a 
BrvBot  of  all  work,  3.— "Wanted  a  man 
if  aerkms  eharacter,  who  can  shave,  S.^ 
If  anted,  a  aerious  woman,  to  auist  in  a 
liop,  S.~  A  young  person  in  the  millinery 
ine  wiahea  to  be  in  a  serious  family,  4.— 
RTants  a  place,  a  young  man  who  has 
xvwed  in  a  serious  family,  4.~Ditto,  a 
roong  woman  of  evangelical  principles,  4. 
^Wanted,  an  active  serious  shopman,  5.— 
To  be  sold,  an  eligible  residence,  with  60 
lerea  of  land;  gospel  preached  in  three 
slaeea  within  half  a  mile,  6.— A  single  gen- 
Jenan  may  be  accommodated  with  lodging 
a  a  small  serious  fiunily.  fi.— To  let,  a 
etnteei  first  floor  in  an  afa^  situation  near 
he  Tshemacle,  6.—  Wanted,  a  governess. 
If  evan^elieai  prindplss  and  corresponding 


The  religious  vessel  we  have  before 
spoken  of,  is  thus  advertised  : — 

"The  Princess  of  Wales  Yacht,  J.  Chap- 
man, W.  Bourn,  master,  by  divine  per- 
mission, will  leave  Balph's  Quay  every 
Friday,  11."  Ao.  Ac.-J«t«y  Ev.  Mag. 

After  the  specimens  we  have  given 
of  these  people,  anything  which  is  said 
of  their  activity  can  very  easily  be 
credited.  The  army  and  navy  appear 
to  be  particular  objects  of  theur  atten- 
tion. 

"BriUtk  Navy.— It  is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  we  insert  the  following  extract*of 
a  letter  from  the  pious  chaplain  of  a  man- 
of-war,  to  a  gentleman  at  Gosport,  intimat- 
ing the  power  and  grace  of  God  manifested 
towards  our  brave  seamen.  '  Off  Cadiz, 
Nov.  26. 1806.  —My  dear  friend— A  fleet  for 
England  found  us  in  the  night,  and  is  just 
going  away.  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you 
that  the  work  of  God  seems  to  prosper. 
Many  are  under  convictions;— some,  I 
trust,  are  converted.  1  preach  every  night, 
and  am  obliged  to  have  a  private  meeting 
afterwards  with  those  who  wish  to  speak 
about  their  souls.  But  my  own  health  is 
suflSoriug  much,  nor  shall  I  probably  be 
able  long  to  bear  it  The  ship  is  like  a 
tabernacle ;  and  really  there  is  much  ex- 
ternal reformation.   Capt. raises  no 

objection.  I  have  near  a  hundred  hearers 
every  night  at  six  o'clock.  How  unworthy 
am  1 1— Pray  for  us.* "— JB?o.  Mag.  p.  84. 

The  Testimony  of  a  profane  Officer  to 
the  worth  of  pious  Sailors, 
"Mr.  Editor- In  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  a  truth  shall  be  established. 
I  recently  met  with  a  pleasing  confirmation 
of  a  nurative  stated  some  time  since  in 
your  Magasine.  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
ftrom  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  the  other 
day,  who  is  now  an  officer  of  rank  in  his 
Mi^esty's  navy.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, I  was  shocked  at  the  profane  oaths 
that  perpetually  interrupted  his  sentences ; 
and  took  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
regret  that  such  language  should  be  so 
common  among  so  valuable  a  body  of  men. 
'Sir,'  said  he,  still  interspersing  many 
solemn  imprecations,  'an  officer  cannot 
live  at  sea  without  swearing ;  not  one  of  my 
men  would  mind  a  word  without  an  oath ; 
it  is  common  sea-language.  If  we  were 
not  to  swear,  the  rascals  would  take  us  for 
lubbers,  stare  in  our  faces,  and  leave  us  to 
do  our  commands  ourselves.  I  never  knew 
but  one  exception;  and  that  was  extra- 
ordinary. I  declare,  believe  me  'tis  true 
[(suspeotiog  that  I  might  not  credit  it)i 
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on  board  the  Victory,  Lord  NeUon'B  ifaip ,  pogeg  of  doinff  «mU  ^ 


(to  be  sure  he  was  nther  a  religioiu  m&n 
himself!)  and  those  men  never  wanted  I 
swearing  at.  The  dogs  were  the  beat  ae'iir 
men  on  board.  Every  man  htew  hit  duty,  I 
and  every  man  did  his  duty.  They  used  xo 
meet  together  and  sing  hymns;  and  nobodty  , 
dared  molest  them.  l%e  commander  woukl 
not  have  suffurcd  it,  had  th^  attempted  it.  I 
They  were  allowed  a  mess  by  themsetves:  | 
and  never  mixed  with  the  other  men.  I  j 
have  often  heard  them  singing  away  mj> ! 
self;  and  'tis  true,  I  assure  you,  but  not 
one  of  them  was  either  killed  or  voandf>d 
at  the  battle  of  Traftdgar,  though  they  did 
their  duty  as  well  as  any  men.  No,  not  one 
of  the  psalm-singing  gentry  was  even  hurti 
and  there  the  fellows  are  swimming  awA,y 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  this  veiy  time,  linf!;^ 

ing  like  the  d .   They  are  now  uniat 

a  new  commander ;  but  still  are  allowed  thv. 
same  privileges,  and  mess  by  themselv^^. 
These  were  the  only  fellows  that  I  ever 
knew  do  their  duty  without  swearing  t  and 
I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  say  they  do  It/ 
J.  C."— ^p.  Maff.  pp.  119, 120, 

These  people  are  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  in  the  shape  of 
missionaries.  —  Upon  the  suliucct  vf 
missions  we  shall  say  very  little  or 
nothing  at  present,  because  wo  rcsen  e 
it  for  another  article  in  a  subsequer^t 
Number.  But  wo  cannot  help  re* 
marking  the  magnitude  of  the  collec- 
tions made  in  favour  of  the  missionariefi 
at  the  Methodistical  chapels,  when  com- 
pared with  the  collections  for  any  com- 
mon object  of  charity  in  the  orthodox, 
churches  and  chapels. 

"Sdigious  Tract  Soeietp.— A  most  satis- 
factory Report  was  presented  by  the  Corn-^ 
mittec;  firom  which  it  ap|>cared,  that,  sintx^ 
the  commencement  of  the  Institution  iu 
the  year  179».  upwards  of  Four  Miliums  of 
Beligious  Tracts  have  been  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society;  and  that  con- 
siderably more  than  one  fbturth  of  that 
numl)er  have  been  sold  during  the  la^t 
year."— jEt».ifa^.  p.  284 

These  tracts  are  dropped  in  villages 
by  the  Methodists,  and  thus  every 
chance  for  conversion  afforded  to  tlu.^ 
common  people.  There  is  a  proposal 
in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  volnmcf! 
before  us,  that  traveilers,  for  every 
pound  thej  spent  upon  the  road,  sbouUI 
fling  one  shilling's  worth  of  these  tracts 
out  of  the  chaise  window ; — thus  taxin  g 
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"  Every  Ofariitiaa  who  eipeeti  ti»p» 
tection  and  bkMing  of  God,  OQiItt  la  tilt 
with  him  as  BMay  iMllfa0i^  tBorO^it  Ih4 
of  obeap  Traeto  to  Uurov  on  tba  rat  Mf 
leave  at  inna,  aa  he  takaa  eat  peoadi  tl 
expend  on  himaeif  and  taaily.  Tfedkft 
really  bat  a  trifllngaaorUleaL  ItiaabWr 
reaaooaUa  one;  and  one  wUofa  GoA«S 
aooept"— Ai.  Mag.  p.  40Bb 

It  i$  part  of  Aur  \ 
of 

"  Same  day,  the  Ber.  W.  Havard,  hm 
Hoxton  Academy,  waa  ordained  ever  tti 
Independent  ofanroh  at  Hendhaai,  SaMb 
Mr.  Ficklea.  of  Walpotobbesaa  with  pnfV 
and  reading:  Hr.  Frtoa^  of  WoodMdiM: 
delivered  the  introdnetoqr  dHaeounsb  art 
asked  the  queationst  Mr.  Beaaan^  tf 
Haleawofth,  ofllBred  the  ordluaUuu  prap«| 
Mr,  SkinffUboUom,  nf  Bmrngofh  99m  Of 
€hanf  fhnn  Acta,  n.  28;  Mr.Vlneeatktf 
Deal,  the  general  prayer;  and  Hr.  Wallii< 
of  Yarmouth,  preaohed  to  the  people  ftea 
2  PhiL  iL  le."— Jii.  Jfiv.  p,429. 

"ChapsU  ojMiMd.— Hambledon,  Bael^ 
Sept.  22.— Eighteen  months  ago^  this  parish 
was  destitute  of  the  gospel :  the  people  faa*t 
now  one  of  the  Rev.  G.  Collison'a  studenli^ 
the  Bev.  Mr.Eaatmead,  settled  among  tbeBb 
Mr.  English  of  Woobum,  and  Mr.  ?^, 
preached  on  the  oooasion;  and  Mr.  Jonaa^  d 
London,  Mr.  Churchill,  of  Hanky,  Xik 
Bedford,  of  Windsor,  and  Mr.  Barrett,  nov 
of  Petersfleld.  prayed."— J^  JCo^.  p.  sa^ 

Methodism  in  hU  MajesUf^a  diip  7Va- 
nant — a  Letter  from  the  SaH-maker* 
"It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  leaa 
now  inform  you  God  has  deigned,  in  a  jet 
greater  degree,  to  own  the  weak  eflbrCa  d 
his  servant  to  tiun  many  firom  Satan  to 
himself.  Many  are  called  here,  aa  ia  plafai 
to  be  seen,  by  their  pensive  looks  and  decf 
sighs.  And  if  they  would  be  obedient  tc 
the  heavenly  call  instead  of  grieving  thi 
Spirit  of  grace,  I  dare  say  we  should  aooB 
have  near  half  the  ship's  compaay  broni^ 
to  God.  I  doubt  not,  however,  bat»  aa  1 
have  cast  mj  bread  upon  the  waters,  it  wHI 
be  found  after  mauy  days.  OurlSarenoe 
increased  to  upwsbrds  of  80.  Suxaly  tia 
Lord  dclighteth  not  in  the  death  of  Ua 
that  dieth."— IfeM.  Mag.  p.  188. 

It  appears  also  from  p.  19S.»  M§A, 
Mag.,  that  the  same  prindplea  pterail 
on  board  hie  Migetty*8  ship  Sea-horae, 
44  guns.  And  in  one  part  of  thi 
Evatu  Mag,  great  hopei  ire  ente^ 
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N-ifvc  il.is  i>   tlic    nuinlH.'r :    but  we 
i^-'\  ihis  fact  tn)m  memory. 

Wo  niiist  i\-uionil»cr,  in  addition  to 
OivH  rridiii«;  5pi'ciineiis  of  their  active 
di?pu»i(:oti.  that  the  Methodists  have 
(«iii)  a  po'A'LTt'uI  partj  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  by  the  neutrality  which 
ibfj  affect,  and  partly  adhere  to,  are 
coom-d  iMith  by  ministers  and  opi>o- 
titim;  (hat  ihey  have  ;^ained  complete 
]K>««NeiiiQ  of  the  India  House;  and 
uMrr  the  pretence,  or  perhaps  with  the 
miuas  intention,  of  educating  young 
{wpie  fur  India,  will  take  caro  to  in- 
trwiDce  (as  mach  as  thoy  dare  without 
provoking  attention)  their  own  par^ 
linbr  tenets  In  fact,  one  thing  must 
al«a}-^  be  taken  fur  granted  rcsp  cting 
6o<  people, —  that,  wherever  they  gain 
•footing,  or  whatever  be  the  institutions 
to  rbich  they  give  birth,  prnielynsm 
rJl  be  their  wtain  vbjeci;  every thin;r 
il?e  h  a  mere  instrument  —  this  is  their 
pfiacipdl  aim.  When  every  proselyte 
a  not  only  an  addition  to  their  tem- 
poral power,  bat  when  the  act  of  con- 
unlun  which  gains  a  vote,  naves  (as 
ti^r  »apposie)  a  soul  from  destruction, 
— it  LJ  quite  needless  to  state,  that  every 
ficulty  of  their  minds  will  be  dedicated 
to  this  mot^t  important  of  all  temporal 
lod  eternal  concerns. 

Thtir  attack  npon  tho  C^hnrch  is  not 
merely  confined  to  pnhlications ;  it  is 
p^«rally  understood  that  they  have  a 
Ttrr  conMderable  fond  for  the  purchase 
of  livings^  to  which  of  course,  ministers 
of  their  own  profession  are  always 
prwnlcd. 

Up<m  the  foregoing  facts,  and  npon 
the  spirit  evinced  by  these  extracts,  we 
frjiaii  make  a  few  comments. 

1.  It  ii  obvious,  that  this  description 
nf  Christians  entertain  very  erroneous 
and  diingcroiis  notions  of  the  present 
jail^^ments  of  Ood.  A  belief,  that  Pro- 
videni^  interferes  in  all  the  little  actions 
of  our  lives,  refers  all  merit  and  demerit 
to  bad  and  good  fortune ;  and  causes 
tlie  »ucces!>ful  man  to  be  always  con- 
tidercd  as  a  good  man,  and  the  unhappy 
man  as  the  object  of  divine  vengeance. 
It  famishes  ignorant  and  designing  men 
with  a  power  which  is  sure  to  be  abused : 
— the  cry  of,  tkjm/ffmtni,  mjudymentf  it 
Vol.  L 


to  rc'iiisr.  It  i'ii('(>!n;i:;c>^  the.  ;:ros.-t'>t 
supcrMitioiis ;  for  if  thii  l)i;ity  rewaiiU 
and  punihhi'S  on  every  flight  occiihion, 
it  is  quite  impossible,  but  that  such  a 
hulpless  being  as  man  will  set  himself 
at  work  to  discover  the  will  of  Heaven 
in  the  appearances  of  outward  naiui'e, 
and  to  apply  all  the  phenomena  of 
thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  every 
striking  appearance  to  tlic  regulation 
of  his  conduct;  as  the  poor  Methodist, 
when  he  rode  int(»  Piccadilly  in  a  thun- 
der storm,  and  imagined  that  uU  the 
uproar  of  the  elements  was  a  mere  hint 
to  him  not  to  preach  at  Mr.  Romaine's 
chaf>cl.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  error, 
and  a  great  deal  of  secret  misery.  This 
doctrine  of  a  theocracy  must  necessarily 
place  an  excessive  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy ;  it  applies  so  instantly 
and  so  tremendously  to  men's  hopes  and 
fears,  that  it  must  make  the  priest  omni- 
potent over  the  people,  as  it  always  has 
done  where  it  has  been  established.  It 
has  a  great  tendency  to  check  human 
exertions,  and  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  those  secondary  means  of  eject- 
ing an  object  which  Providence  has 
planed  in  our  power.  The  doctrine 
of  the  immediate,  and  perpetual  inter- 
ference of  Divine  Providence,  is  not 
true.  If  two  men  travel  the  same  road, 
the  one  to  rob,  tho  other  to  relievo  a 
fellow-creature  who  is  starving ;  will 
any  but  the  most  fanatic  contend,  that 
they  do  not  both  run  the  same  chance 
of  falling  over  a  stone,  and  breaking 
their  legs?  and  is  it  not  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  robber  often  returns  safe,  an<l 
the  just  man  sustains  the  injury  ?  Have 
not  the  soundest  divines  of  both  churches 
always  urged  this  unequal  distribution 
of  goo<l  and  evil,  in  the  present  state, 
as  one  of  the  strongest  natural  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state  of  retribution  ? 
Have  not  they  contended,  and  well,  and 
admirably  contended,  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  a  state  is  absolutely  neccs- 
sar}'  to  our  notion  of  the  justice  of  God, 
—  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  order 
to  that  moral-  confusion  which  we  all 
observe  and  deplore  in  the  present 
world  ?  The  man  who  places  religion 
upon  a  false  basils  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  religion.  If  victory  is  always  to  the 
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just  and  good, — how  is  the  fortune  of 
impious  conquerors  to  be  accounted  for? 
Why  do  they  erect  dynasties,  and  found 
iamiiies  which  last  for  centuries  ?  The 
reflecting  mind  whom  you  have  in- 
structed in  this  manner,  and  for  present 
effect  only,  naturally  comei*  upon  you 
hereafter  with  difficulties  of  this  sort ; 
he  finds  he  has  been  deceived ;  and  you 
will  soon  discover  that,  in  breeding  up 
a  fanatic,  you  have  unwittingly  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  atheist.  The 
honest  and  the  orthodox  method  is  to 
prepare  young  people  for  the  world, 
it  actually  exists;  to  tell  them  that 
they  will  often  find  vice  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, virtue  exposed  to  a  long  train  of 
afflictions;  that  they  must  bear  this 
patiently,  and  look  to  another  world  for 
its  rectiflcation. 

2.  The  second  doctrine  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  among  the  Metho- 
dists is,  the  doctrine  of  inward  impulse 
and  emotions,  which,  it  is  quite  plain, 
must  lead,  if  universally  insisted  upon, 
and  preached  among  the  common  peo- 
jile,  to  every  species  of  folly  and  enor- 
mity. When  a  human  bemg  believes 
that  his  internal  feelings  arc  the  moni- 
tions of  God,  and  that  these  monitions 
must  govern  his  conduct ;  and  when  a 
great  stress  is  purposely  laid  upon  these 
inward  feelings  in  all  the  discourses 
from  the  pulpit ;  it  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  fay  to  what  a  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance mankind^  may  not  be  carried, 
under  the  influeuce  of  such  dangerous 
doctrines. 

3.  The  Methodists  hate  pleasure  and 
amusements ;  no  theatre,  no  cards,  no 
dancing,  no  punchinello,  no  dancing 
do^s,  no  blind  fiddlers;—  all  the  amuse- 
mcnts  of  the  ricii  and  of  the  poor  must 
disappear,  wherever  these  gl(M)my  peo- 
ple get  a  footing.  It  is  not  the  abuse  of 
pleasure  which  they  attack,  but  the 
intcn${>ersion  of  pleasure,  however  much 
it  is  guarded  by  {^ood  sense  and  mode- 
ration ;  —  it  is  not  only  wicked  to  hear 
the  licentious  plays  of  Congreve,  hut 
wicked  to  hear  Henry  the  Filth,  or  the 
School  for  Scaudal ; — it  is  not  only  dis- 
sipated to  run  about  to  all  the  parties  in 
I>ondon  and  Edinburgh, — but  dancing 
is  not  fit  for  a  being  who  U  preparing 
himself /or  Eternity,    Ennui,  wretched- 


ness, melancholy,  groans  and  nghs,  an 
the  offerings  which  these  unhappy  men 
make  to  a  Deity  who  has  covined  the 
earth  with  gay  colours,  and  acented  it 
with  rich  perfYimes ;  and  shown  nt,  by 
the  plan  and  order  of  his  works,  that  he 
has  given  to  man  something  better  thaa 
a  bare  existence,  and  scattered  OTerhif 
creation  a  thousand  saperfluoos  joji 
which  are  totally  unnecessary  to  the 
mere  support  of  life. 

4.  The  MethodisU  lay  very  little 
stress  upon  practical  righteouniett. 
They  do  not  say  to  their  people.  Do 
not  be  deceitful ;  do  not  be  idle ;  get 
rid  of  your  bad  passions ;  or  at  least 
(if  they  do  say  these  things)  they  say 
them  very  seldom.  Not  that  they 
preach  faith  without  works ;  for  if  the/ 
told  the  people  that  they  might  rob  and 
murder  with  impunity,  the  civil  magie* 
trate  must  be  compelled  to  interfere 
with  such  doctrine:  —  but  they  say  a 
great  deal  about  !aith,  and  very  little 
about  works.  What  are  commonly 
called  the  mysterious  parts  of  our  reli- 
gion are  brought  into  the  fore-ground, 
much  more  than  the  doctrines  which 
lead  to  practice ; — and  this  among  the 
lowest  of  the  community. 

The  Methodists  have  hitherto  been 
accused  of  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England.  This,  as  far  as  rdates  to 
mere  subscription  to  articles, is  not  true; 
but  they  differ  in  their  choice  of  the 
articles  upon  which  they  dilate  and 
expand,  and  to  which  they  appear  to 
give  a  preference,  from  the  stress  which 
they  place  upon  them.  There  is  nothing 
heretical  in  saying  that  God  tometiMut 
intervenes  with  his  special  providenee ; 
but  these  people  differ  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  insist  upon  this  doctrine.  In  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  sense  and  education, 
it  is  a  safe  doctrine;  in  the  management 
of  the  Methodists,  we  have  seen  how 
ridiculous  and  degrading  it  becomes. 
In  the  same  manner,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  not  do  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  faith  as  well  as  of  good 
works;  but  as  he  believes  that  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  give  credit  to  doc- 
trines than  to  live  well,  he  labours 
most  in  those  points  where  human 
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i«  k  liie  mott  liaUe  to  prore  defec- 
Bwmaic  he  does  so,  he  is  accused 
irhig  up  the  Articles  of  his  faith,  by 
who  hftTc  their  partialities  also 
xtrine;  Imt  partialities,  not  founded 
I  the  same  sound  dii&cretion,  and 
vledge  of  human  nature. 
The  Methodists  are  always  de- 
ls of  making  men  more  religious 
I  it  is  possible,  from  the  constitution 
■man  nature,  to  make  them.  If  they 
Id  succeed  as  much  as  they  wish  to 
seed,  there  would  be  at  once  an  end 
driDg  and  spinning,  and  of  every 
rtkm  of  human  industry.  Men  must 
snd  drink,  and  work ;  and  if  you 
1 10  fix  upon  them  high  and  elevated 
OBS,  as  the  ordinary  furniture  of 
r  Duods,  you  do  these  two  things ; 
OS  drive  men  of  warm  tempcra- 
li  mad, — and  you  introduce,  in 
nsl  of  the  world,  a  low  and  shock- 
teiliarity  with  words  and  images, 
eh  every  real  friend  to  religion  would 
I  to  keep  sacred.    The  fnendM  of  the 

•  Redeemer  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
■y  the  Ide  of  Thanet —  (as  in  the 
set  we  have  quoted) — Is  it  possible 
this  mixture  of  the  most  awful,  with 
mtM  familiar  images,  so  common 
jtg  Methodists  now,  and  with  the  en- 
iasis  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  must 
in  the  end,  divest  religion  of  all 
leep  and  solemn  impressions  which 
eahmlated  to  produce  ?  In  a  man 
amion  imagination  (as  we  have 

•  observed),  the  terror,  and  the 
ig  which  it  first  excited,  must 
■wily  be  soon  separated :  but, 
e  the  fervour  of  impression  is  long 
■red,  piety  ends  in  Bedlam.  Ac- 
■gly,  there  is  not  a  madhouse  in 
and,  where  a  considerable  part  of 
Mtients  have  not  been  driven  to 
oty  by  the  eztrayagance  of  these 
Ic^  We  cannot  enter  such  places 
MS  seeing  a  number  of  honest  ar- 
I,  covered  with  blankets,  and  calling 
selves  angels  and  apostles,  who,  if 
had  remained  contented  with  the 
iction  of  men  of  leamhig  and  edu- 
0,  would  still  have  been  sound 
zn  of  their  own  trade,  sober  Chris- 
,  «Dd  oaeful  members  of  society. 
B  u  impotiible  not  to  observe 
diraetlj  aU  the  doctrine  of  the 


Methodists  is  calculated  to  gain  power 
among  the  poor  and  ignorant.  To 
say,  that  the  Deity  governs  this  world 
by  general  rules,  and  that  we  must 
wait  for  another  and  a  final  scene  of 
existence,  before  vice  meets  with  its 
merited  punishment,  and  virtue  with 
its  merited  reward ;  to  preach  this  up 
daily  would  not  add  a  single  votary 
to  the  Tabcniacle,  nor  sell  a  number 
of  the  Methodistical  Magazine  :  — but, 
to  publish  an  account  of  a  man  who 
was  cured  of  scrofula  by  a  single  ser- 
mon—  of  Providence  destroying  the 
innkeeper  at  Garstang  for  appointing 
a  cock-fight  near  the  Tabernacle; — 
this  promptness  of  judgment  and  im- 
mediate execution  is  so  much  like 
human  justice,  and  so  much  better 
adapted  to  vulgar  capacities,  that  the 
system  is  at  once  admitted,  as  soon  as 
any  one  can  be  found  who  is  impudent 
or  ignorant  enough  to  teach  it ;  and, 
being  once  admitted,  it  produces  too 
strong  an  effect  upon  the  passions  to  be 
easily  relinquished.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  doctrine  of  inward  im- 
pulse, or,  as  they  term  it,  experience. 
If  you  preach  up  to  ploughmen  and 
artisans,  that  every  singular  feeling 
which  comes  across  them  is  a  visitation 
of  the  Divine  Spirit — can  there  be 
any  difficulty,  under  the  influence  of 
this  nonsense,  in  converting  these 
simple  creatures  into  active  and  mys- 
terious fools,  and  making  them  your 
slaves  for  life  ?  It  is  not  possible  to 
raise  up  any  dangerous  enthusiasm, 
by  telling  men  to  be  just,  and  good, 
and  charitable  ;  but  keep  this  part  of 
Christianity  out  of  sight  — and  talk 
long  and  enthusiastically,  before  igno- 
rant people,  of  the  mysteries  of  our 
religion,  and  you  will  not  fad  to  attract 
a  crowd  of  followers: — verily  the 
Tabernacle  loveth  not  that  which  is 
simple,  intelligible,  and  leadeth  to  good 
sound  practice. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
spirit  which  pervades  these  people,  wo 
shall  say  a  few  words  upon  tlie  causes, 
the  efiects,  and  the  cure  of  this  calamity. 
— The  fanaticism  so  prevalent  in  the 
present  day,  is  one  of  those  evils  from 
which  society  is  never  wholly  exempt : 
but  which  bursts  out  at  different  perioda, 
H  2 


iucai  irstrictioiis.      IJv 

ur'^V(y-<,  liowivtT,  it  ua>  touiitl  out.  I 
that  ortlKxloxy  ami  Ii»yalty  iniL^it  l)i-  ! 
sec-up'd  liy  ((ihvniH.'tljo'i.s  than  licentious 
i-ontUu-t  and  ininio»iest  conversation. 
Tlic  public  inoral>iin|)roveci;  un<i  there 
ap)>eared  as  iiuich  g(X)d  sense  and 
moderation  upon  the  subject  of  reli<:jion 
a.s  ever  can  be  expected  from  mankind 
in  large  masses.  Still,  however,  the 
mischief  which  the  Purilons  had  done 
was  not  forgotten  ;  a  general  suspicion 
prevailed  of  the  dangers  of  religious 
enthusia.sm  ;  and  the  fanatical  preacher 
wanted  his  accustomed  power  among  n 
people  recently  recovered  from  a  re- 
ligious war,  and  guarded  by  songs, 
provcrltfi,  popular  stories,  and  the 
general  tide  of  humour  and  opinion, 
against  all  excesses  of  that  nature. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
however,  the  character  of  the  genuine 
fanatic  was  a  good  deal  forgotten  ;  and 
the  memory  of  the  civil  wars  worn 
away ;  the  field  was  clear  for  extrava- 
gance in  piety;  and  causes,  which 
must  always  produce  an  immense  in 
flucncc  up«m  the  mind  of  man,  were 
led  to  their  own  unimpeded  operations. 
Religion  is  so  noble  and  powerful  a 
consideration  —  it  is  so  buoyant  and 
so  insubmcrgibic — that  it  may  be  made, 
by  fanatics,  to  carry  with  it  any  dep-r^- 
of  error  and  of  p<*Hi'— - 
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eeaied  within  tbefe  few  jears,  we 
fcave  no  nuumer  of  doubt;  and  we 
noftm  we  cannot  see  what  Is  likely 
to  impede  its  progress.  The  party 
vhicb  ii  has  formed  in  the  Legislature ; 
and  the  artful  neotralitjr  with  which 
tber  give  respectabilitj  to  their  small 
namlKr, — the  talenu  of  some  of  this 
putj,  and  the  nnimpeached  excel- 
iMce  of  their  characters,  all  make  it 
piobahle  that  fanaticism  will  increase 
rttber  than  diminish.  The  Methodists 
life  made  an  alarming  inroad  into 
the  Chorch,  and  thf  j  are  attacking  the 
sroT  and  naYj.  The  principalitj'  of 
Wdea,  and  the  East  Lidia  Company 
tkcT  iMTe  already  acquired.  All  mines 
tad  sabtcrraneoos  places  belong  to 
tiMn;  they  creep  into  hospitals  and 
ftBall  schoola,  and  so  work  their  way 
vjvwanls.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  re- 
ligions nentrals  to  beg  all  the  little 
liringa,  particularly  in  the  north  of 
£ogUnd«  from  the  minister  for  the 
tme  being;  and  from  these  fixed 
poinu  they  make  incursions  upon  the 
happiness  and  common  sense  of  the 
▼ieinage.  We  most  sincerely  depre- 
cite  such  an  event ;  but  it  will  excite 
in  OS  no  manner  of  surprise,  if  a  period 
arriTcs  when  the  churches  of  the  sober 
and  orthodox  part  of  the  English  clergy 
are  completely  deserted  by  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  the  community. 
We  do  not  prophesy  any  such  event ; 
but  we  contend  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible,— hardly  improbable.  If  such,  in 
fotnre,  should  be  the  situation  of  this 
coontry,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
political  animosities  may  not  be  in- 
grafted upon  this  marked  and  dangerous 
aivuiou  of  mankind  into  the  ffodiy  and 
the  wMgodhf.  At  all  events,  we  are 
qaite  sore  that  happiness  will  be  de- 
ftroyed,  reason  degnuled,  sound  religion 
boLhed  from  the  world ;  and  that 
when  fanaticism  becomes  too  foolish 
and  too  pmrient  to  be  endured  (as  is  at 
Ian  snre  to  be  the  case),  it  will  be  sue 
ceeded  by  a  long  period  of  the  grossest 
iannorality,  atheism,  and  debauchery. 

We  are  noC  snre  that  this  evil  admits 
of  any  enre^ — or  of  any  considerable 
l«IUation.  We  most  sincerely  hope 
that  the  goremment  of  this  country 
viU  atrer  be  goUtj  of  such  indiscjvliony 


as  to  tamper  with  the  Toleration  Act, 
or  to  attempt  to  pat  down  these  follies 
by  the  intervention  of  the  law.  If  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  anything,  it  is 
the  absurdity  of  controlling  men's 
notions  of  eternity  by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Something  may  perhaps  be  done, 
in  the  way  of  ridicule,  towards  turning 
the  popular  opinion.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
dissenters  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England;  for,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  any  man  who  dissents  from 
the  Established  Church  muy  open  a 
place  of  worship  where  he  pleases.  No 
orthodox  clergyman  can  do  so,  without 
the  consent  of  the  parson  of  the  parish, 

—  who  always  refuses,  because  he  does 
not  choose  to  have  his  monopoly  dis- 
turbed ;  and  refuses,  in  parishes  where 
there  are  not  accommodations  for  one 
half  of  the  persons  who  wish  to  frequent 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  instances 
where  he  knows  that  the  cha{>els  from 
which  he  excludes  the  established 
worship  will  be  immediately  occupied 
by  sectaries.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
encourage  in  the  early  education  of 
the  clergy,  as  Mr.  Ingram  recommends, 
a  better  and  more  animated  method  of 
preaching  ;  and  it  may  bo  necessary,  ^ 
hereafter,  if  the  evil  gets  to  a  great 
height,  to  relax  the  articles  ot  the 
English  Church,  and  to  admit  a  greater 
variety  of  Christians  within  the  pale. 
The  greatest  and  best  of  all  remedies, 
is  perhaps  the  education  of  the  poor  ; 

—  we  are  astonished,  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  England  is  not 
awake  to  this  mean  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  Methodism.  Of  course, 
none  of  these  things  will  be  done  ;  nor 
is  it  r/ear,  if  they  were  done,  that  they 
would  do  much  good.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, we  are  for  common  sense  and 
orthodoxy.  Insolence,  servile  politics, 
and  the  spirit  of  persecution,  we  con- 
demn and  attack,  whenever  we  observe 
them ;  but  to  the  learning,  the  modera- 
tion, and  the  rational  piety  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, we  most  earnestly  wish  a 
decided  victory  over  the  nonsense,  the 
melancholy,  and  the  madness  of  the 
Tabernacle.* 

*  There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  wo 
bMve  neglected  to  advert  lu  the  pTopet 
U  3 
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God  send  that  our  wi^thes  be  do(  in 
vaiu. 


INDIAN    MISSIONS. 
(E.  Review,  1808.) 

Contid/Totions  on  the  Policp  qfeommuHi' 
eating  the  Knotofedge  qf  CkriHianitp  to 
the  Natives  in  India.  By  a  late  RMident 
in  Bengal.    London.    Hatchard,  1807. 

An  Address  to  the  Chairman  qf  the  East 
India  Company,  occasioned  bjf  Mr,  Twi- 
niuffs  Letter  to  tJiat  Oentleman.  By 
the  Kcv.  John  Om-en.  London.  Hat- 
chard. 

A  Letter  to  the  Chairman  qf  the  East  India 
Company,  on  the  Danger  qf  interfering 
in  the  religious  Opinions  qfths  Natives 
qf  India.  By  Thomas  Twining.  London. 
Bidgeway. 

indication  qf  the  Hindoos,  9y  ^  Bengal 
Officer.    ]x)ndon.    BodwcU. 

Letter  to  John  Scott  Waring,  London. 
Hatchard. 

CunninghanCs  Christianity  im  India,  hoa' 
don.    Hatchard. 

Answer  to  Major  Scott  Waring.  Extracted 
trma  the  Christian  Observer. 

Observations  on  the  present  State  qf  the 
East  India  Company,  By  Mi^Jor  Scott 
Waring.    Ridgeway.   London. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Jnly 
the  loth,  1806,  the  European  barracks, 
at  Vellorc,  containing  then  four  com- 
plete companies  of  the  69th  rcpmen^ 
were  Furroundcd  by  two  battalions  of 
Sepoys  in  the  Company's  service,  who 
poured  in  a  heavy  tire  of  musketry,  at 
every  door  and  window,  upon  the  sol- 
(jiiers  ;  at  the  same  time  the  European 
sentricii,  the  Mdicrs  at  the  main-guard, 
and  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  were  put 
to  death ;  the  officers'  houses  were  ran- 
sacked, and  everybody  found  in  them 
murdered.  Upon  the  iu"rival  of  the 
19ih  Light  Dragoons  under  Colonel 
Gillespie,  the  Sepoys  were  immediately 
attacked  ;  600  cut  down  upon  the  spot ; 
and  200  taken  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  shut.     There  perished,  of  the  four 

place,— the  dmuIfUl  pillage  of  the  earnings 
of  the  poor  which  is  made  by  the  Metho- 
dists. A  cane  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  these  two  roagasinos  far  1807,  of 
%  poor  man  with  a  fkmily.  earning  only 
twenty-eight  shillings  a  week,  imo  has 
mads  two  donations  of  ten  guineas  sack  to 
the  missionary  fkmd  I 


European  companiei,  aboot  164«  !•»  ^ 
sides  offioera ;  and  numy  Britirii  dir  - 
ccrs  of  the  nadve  troops  w«re  wm^ 
dered  by  the  insDii;;«nta. 

Subseqaent  to  this  explosioa,  thai 
was  a  mutiny  at  Nnndydroof ;  mk 
in  one  day,  450  Mahomedaa  toQi 
were  disarmed,  and  tuned  oat  vHm 
fort,  on  the  ground  of  aa  faMesM 
massacre.    It  appeared,  also,  tnm  da 
information  of  the  commanding  c " 
at  Tritchinopoly,  tbat»  at  that  ] 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  had  man 
itself  at  Bangalore,  and  other  ptasHi 
and  seemed  to  gain  ground  in  9imf 
direction.    On  the  M  of  Deea  ' 
1806,  the  government  of  Madras! 
the  fiillowing  proclamation  :.— 


<*  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Governor  fa  Om» 
cil  having  observed  that,  in  sons  hUth' 
stances,  an  extraordinaiy  degree  ef  sgjtoF 
tion  has  prevailed  among  several  eorpirf 
the  native  army  of  tUs  eoas^  it  hmbMS 
his  Lordship's  partieular  endsawnr  to 
ascertain  the  motives  vhioh  msgr  hsva  M 
to  conduct  so  ditfennt  fhan  that  lAUk 
formerly  distinguislied  the.  native  arav* 
From  this  inquhry  it  has  appened  tM 
many  persons  of  evil  intention  have  endnr 
vourod,  for  malicious  purposes,  to  improi 
upon  the  native  troops  a  belief  that  It  to  tte 
wish  of  the  British  government  to  eomwt 
them  hy  forcible  moans  to  Christianity; 
and  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  oliseive4 
with  concern,  that  such  malicioas  rsporto 
have  been  believed  by  many  of  the  oativs 
troops. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil, therefore,  deems  it  proper,  in  tbto 
public  manner,  to  repeat  to  the  native 
troops  his  assurance,  that  the  same  respect 
which  has  been  invariably  shown  by  the 
British  government  for  their  religion  and 
for  their  customs  will  be  always  continued; 
and  that  no  interruption  will  be  given  to 
any  native,  whether  Hindoo  or  Knssnl- 
man,  in  the  practice  of  his  religious  eere> 
monies. 

"  His  Lordship  in  Council  desires  thst 
the  native  troops  will  not  give  belief  to  the 
idle  rumours  which  are  circulated  fay  ene- 
mies of  their  liappiness,  who  endeavour, 
with  the  basest  designs,  to  weaken  the  eon- 
fldence  of  the  troops  in  the  British  govern- 
ment. His  Lordship  in  Council  desires 
that  the  native  troops  will  remember  the 
constant  attention  and  humanity  whieh 
have  been  shown  by  the  British  govera- 
ment  in  providing  for  their  oomlfartk  bj 
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J  tbo  jtff  of  the  Dfttive  ofBoen 
SepcgpB;  IvaUofwiog  libenJ  ponaions  to 
)  vlio  hun  done  their  duty  fldtUUlly ; 
iking  aaple  iirorisioa  for  the  ftkinilieB 
3w  who  mv  hmre  died  in  battle ;  and 
ttif'wg  their  children  into  the  aenrice 
e  HoDOunble  Compenj.  to  be  treated 
the  ame  care  and  bounty  as  their 
n  had  experienoed. 
iw  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Coun- 
iMla,  that  the  native  troope.  remem- 
K  theee  dreiunstancea,  will  be  sentible 
i  happtueai  of  their  ntoation,  which  is 
er  Uwn  what  the  troope  of  any  other 
)f  the  world  epjoy;  and  that  they  will 
mw  to  obeenre  this  nme  good  conduct 
faieh  they  were  distinguished  in  the 
of  Gen.  Lawrence,  of  SbrEyre  Coote, 
r  other  renowned  heroea. 
be  natire  troops  must^  at  the  same 
be  sensible,  that  if  th^  should  fUl  in 
■ties  of  their  allegiance,  and  should 
thtmsclves  disobedient  to  their  offl- 
Ihrfr  conduct  will  not  ftdl  to  1^eceive 
ed  punishment,  as  the  British  gK^ 
lent  la  not  leas  prepared  to  punish 
dl^,  than  to  protect  and  distinguish 
who  are  deaerving  of  its  Ikvour. 
is  directed  that  this  paper  be  trans- 
vith  care  into  the  l^ul.  Telinga. 
Hindoostany  languages;  and  that 
>  of  it  be  circulated  to  each  native 
leiip  of  which  the  European  officers 
loiaed  and  ordered  to  be  carefUl  in 
f  it  known  to  every  native  officer  and 
mder  bis  command, 
is  alao  directed,  that  copies  of  the 
be  eircufaited  to  all  the  magistrates 
iHsctors  under  this  govennneut.  for 
orpoae  of  being  ftiUy  understood  in  all 
if  the  country. 

LbUahed  1:^  order  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
ivcmor  in  Council. 

••G.BUCHAH. 

*  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 
dimHort  St,  George,  ird  Dee.  ISOe, 
Seott  Wariug's  Pr^aee,  iiL— v. 

ble  at  lilarch,  1807.  three  months 
the  date  of  this  proclamation,  so 
mU  was  the  dread  of  a  general 
,  mmimg  the  native  troops,  that 
ritiah  officers  attached  to  the  na- 
loope  constantly  slept  with  loaded 
I  nnder  their  pillows. 
ippean  that  an  attempt  had  been 
bjr  the  military  men  at  Madras, 
\ngt  the  shape  of  the  Sepoj  tur- 
nto  something  resembling  the 
t  of  the  light  infantry  of  Europe, 
»preTeDtUit  native  troope  from 
ig  on  their  foreheads  the  marks 


characteristic  of  their  various  castes. 
The  sons  of  the  late  Tippoo,  with  many 
noble  Mussulmans  deprived  of  office  at 
that  time,  resided  in  the  fortress  of 
Vellore,  and  in  all  probability  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  excite  or  to 
inflame  those  suspicions  of  designs 
against  their  religion,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Madras  Grovernment,  and  generally 
known  to  have  been  a  principal  cause 
of  the  insurrection  at  Vellore.  It  was 
this  insurrection  which  first  gave  birth 
to  the  question  upon  missions  to  India; 
and  before  we  deliver  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject  itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
state  what  had  been  done  in  former 
periods  towards  disseminating  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  in  India,  and  what  new 
exertions  had  been  made  about  the 
period  at  which  this  event  took  place. 

More  than  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  Protestant  missionaries 
appeared  in  India.  Two  young  divines, 
selected  by  the  University  of  Halle, 
were  sent  out  in  this  capacity  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  arrived  at  the 
Danish  settlement  of  lYanqnebar  in 
1706.  The  mission  thus  begun,  has 
been  ever  since  continued,  and  has  been 
assisted  by  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Christian  Knowledge  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  The  same 
Society  has,  for  many  years,  employed 
German  missionaries,  of  the  Lutheran 
persuasion,  for  propagating  the  doc* 
trines  of  Christianity  amongst  the  na- 
tives of  India.  In  1799,  their  number 
was  six  ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  five. 

The  Scriptures  translated  into  the 
Tamulic  language,  which  is  vernacular 
in  the  southern  pans  of  the  peninsula, 
have,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
been  printed  at  the  Tranqucbar  pres?, 
for  the  nse  of  Danish  missionaries  and 
their  converts.  A  printing  press,  in- 
deed, was  established  at  that  place  by 
the  two  first  Danish  missionaries ;  and, 
in  1714,  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
translated  into  the  dialect  of  Malabar, 
was  printed  there.  Not  a  line  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  any  of  the  languages 
current  on  the  coast,  hod  issued  firom 
the  Bengal  press  on  September  IS, 
1806. 

It  does  appear,  howerer,  about  the 
H  4 
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period  of  the  mntinj  at  Yellore,  and  « 


few  years  previous  to  it,  that  the  nam 
ber  of  the  missionaries  on  the  coast  had 
been  increa<icd.  In  1804,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  a  recent  institution^ 
Bont  a  new  mission  to  thecoast  of  Coro- 
mandcl ;  from  whoso  papers,  we  think 
it  right  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
following  extracts  * :  — 

"J/areA  31«M805.  Waited  on  A.B.  He 
says,  Oovemment  aeeins  to  he  p&rfi  willing 
to  forward  our  vines.  We  may  stay  at 
M.idras  as  \oi\fc  as  we  pleaKo ;  and  when  we 
intend  to  go  into  the  country,  on  our  ap- 
Itlication  to  tlio  governor  by  letter,  he 
would  issue  orders  fur  granting  us  pass- 
ports, which  would  suix>rsede  the  necessity 
or  a  pubhc  petition.— Lord's  Day.**— 2VaiM. 
qfMiss.  Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  305. 

In  a  letter  from  Brother  Ringletaube 
to  Brother  Cran,  ho  thus  exiircsses 
himself:  — 

"  The  passports  Government  has  promised 
you  aro  so  valuable,  that  I  should  not  think 
a  journey  too  troublesome  to  obtain  one  fbr 
myself,  if  I  could  not  get  it  through  your 
interference.  In  hofics  that  your  application 
will  suffice  to  obtain  one  for  me,  I  cnclO!»e 
you  my  Gravcsend  pas«i»ort,  that  will  give 
you  the  particulars  concerning  ray  person.'^ 
—Tram,  qf  Miss.  Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  309. 

They  obtain  tlicir  passports  from 
Government;  and  the  plan  and  objectfn 
of  their  mission  arc  printed,  free  of  ex- 
pense, at  the  Government  press. 

**  1805.  June  27.    Dr. sent  for  one 

of  us  to  consult  with  him  on  particular 
busl.iess.  He  accordingly  went.  The  Doc- 
tor told  him  that  he  had  n»d  the  publica> 
tions  which  the  brcthnm  lately  brought 
from  England,  and  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  report  of  the  Directors,  that  he 
wished  200  or  more  copies  of  it  were 
Iirintod,  together  with  an  introduction, 
giving  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  in  order  to  l)e 
distributed  in  the  different  scittlements  in 
India.    He  offered  to  print  them  at  the 


•  There  are  six  societies  in  England  for 
converting  Heathens  to  the  Chri.stiari  reli- 
gion.    1.  Society  for  Missiims  to  Africa  

and  the  J&i*/ :  of  which  Messnu  M  Uber-   of  Vcllorc.  not  only  riots,  but  Teiy 
force.  Grant,  Perry,  and  Thorntous,  are  ^  ^„..  ._ ,. •'^r  .i.  '  _^  j 


Govemsunt  prsm^rm  qftrpims.  Qklfc, 
return,  we  consulted  %rith  onr  twDlmAr 
on  the  sahjod,  and  reaohrad  to  aoaqri 
Doctor's  favour.  We  hawe  bsgun  to 
pare  it  fbr  the  presB.*— 2Vwm:  yj 
Society,  YcL  11.  p,S^ 

In  page  89.  of  the  18th  Nnalit 
Vol.  III.,  the  missionaries  write  M. 
to  the  Society  in  London,  aboal  I 
fortnight  before  the  maaiacn  at  T^ ' 
lore:  — 

"Evsfiy  eDConragement  is  olhred  ■  If 
the  established  gorenunent  of  the  eoaali^ 
Hitherto  they  hare  granted  us  ersy  i|( 
quest,  whether  solicited  Igr  cnrmtmm 
others.  Their  permission  to  oometo  M 
place;  their  allowing  us  an  ailiiwili» 
mont  for  preaching  in  the  foit  vldil 
sanctions  us  in  our  wotIe,  togethar  wtt  tti 
grant  which  they  have  lately  gitea  m  U 
hold  a  hu^  spot  of  ground  eveiy  wagwiStd 
for  missionaiy  labours,  are  olijiecto  of  tti 
last  importonoe,  and  remore  ettrj  invifr 
ment  which  might  be  appreheaded  hm 
this  source.  We  trust  not  to  an  vm  rf 
flesh ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  theas  tUa^ 
we  cannot  but  behold  the  loTing-UndsM 
of  the  Lord.** 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  we  Icim, 
from  Brother  Kinglctaube,  the  foUov^ 
ing  fact :  — 

"  The  Dewan  of  Travancore  sent  me  v«d. 
that  if  I  despatched  one  of  our  Christisoi 
to  him.  he  would  give  me  leave  to  build  a 
church  at  Magilandy.  Accordingly,  I  shiA 
send  in  a  short  time.  For  this  important 
service,  our  Society  is  indebted  alone  to 

Colonel  .  without  whose  determimei 

and  fearless  interposition,  none  qf  their 
missionaries  iooidd  have  bee»  aUe  to  mt 
afoot  in  that  country,** 

In  paj?e  381.  Vol.  IL,  Dr.  Kerr,  one 
of  the  chaplains  on  the  Madras  cstab- 
li>hment,  baptizes  a  Mussulman  who 
had  applied  to  him  for  that  purpose: 
upon  the  first  application,  it  nppean 
that  Dr.  Kerr  hesittited  ;  bnt  upon  the 
Mussulman  threatening  to  rise  against 
him  on  the  day  of  judgment.  Dr.  Kerr 
complies. 

It  ap]K.>ar8  that  in  the  Tinevdiy  dis- 
trict, about  a  year  before  the  massacre 


thrprindpa  ;mv;il;ti;;^w.*'r*iKth'od1s;(«"ipus  perscciuious  of  the  conrertcd 
BodeU  for  Missions.  3.  Anabaptist  Society  natives  had  taken  place,  from  the  jemr 
for  Mi88ioiis._  4.  Missionary  Society.    6. ,  (ousy  evinced    by  the    Hindooe  and 

^'   Mussulmen  at  the  progress  of  the  Got* 
pel. 


Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know< 
ledge.  6.  Moravian  Alissions.  They  all 
pubUsh  their  proceedings.     . 
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■'Rov.  Sir,— I  thouplit  you  sutrK-icntly 

ftiy}ua:!it'.'(l  with  tin;  latf  vexations  of  the 

Christ ia:i»  in  those  l^ftrts,  aiLNiiiK  from  tlie 

btind  Z'?al  of  the  Iltiathen  and  Mahometans ; 

the  lat:er  riewinv  with  a  jealous  eye  the 

pna%s*  of  the  fjcospel,  and  trying  to  destroy. 

or  at  Icmst  to  cioe  it,  by  all  the  crafty  means 

ia  their  power.    I  therefore  did  not  choose 

to  trouble  you;  but  aa  no  stop  baa  been  put 

totbow  gne«-»noes,  things  fro  on  fh>m  bad 

to  wone,  as  you  will  see  firom  what  has 

tappencd  at  Uickadoe.    The  Catcchist  has 

yrarideatuUlj    escaped    firom    that    out- 

i^coua  attempt,  by  the  assistance  of  ten 

ortwelre  uf  our  Christians,  and  has  made 

good  his  fliftht  to  Pklamcotta;  whilst  the 

I  ■■HI  I  si  fill  mob,  coming  from  Padecke- 

|dkM>,  horered  round  the  Tillage,  plunder- 

■K  the  houaes  of  the  Christians,  and  ill- 

tiMing  tbelr  families,  I7  kicking,  flogging, 

nd  other  bad  usage;  these  monsters  not 

nm  furbearittg  to  attack,  strip,  rob,  and 

naerably   beat  the  Catechist   Jesuadian, 

tWi,  lortly  from  iDncss  and  partly  through 

Isr,  bki  sbui  himself  up  in  his  house.    I 

hn  beard  various  accounts  of  this  sad 

nnt ;  but  yesterday  the  Catechiftt  himself 

oUed  OD  me.  and  told  me  the  truth  of  it. 

Frun  what  he  says,  it  is  plain  that  the 

Hamkar  of  Wayrom  (a  black  peace^tQcer 

tf  t!Mt  place)   has  contrived  the  whole 

i&ir,  with  a  riew  to  vex  the  Christians.    I 

doubt  not  that  these  facts  have  been  re> 

pMirtd  to  the  nev.  Mr.  K.  I7  the  countiy- 

jriesti  and  if  I  mention  them  to  you,  it  is 

vlth  a  riew  to  show  in  what  a  forlorn 

fltate  the  poor  Christians  hereabout  are, 

sed  how  dMimble  a  thing  it  would  be,  if 

tile  Ber.  Mr.  Bingletaube  were  to  come 

huher  as  soon  as  possible ;  then  tranquillity 

would  be  restored,  and  future  molestations 

jimentedL    I  requcet  you  to  communicate 

this  letter  to  him  with  my  compliments.  I 

am.  Sir.  Ac.    Mauapaar,  June  8, 1805.' 

"This  letter  left  a  deep  impression  on 
my  mind,  especially  when  I  received  a 
fuUer  account  of  the  troubles  of  the  Chris- 
tana.  Biy  the  Black  underlings  of  the 
coUeetors,  ibqr  are  frequently  driren  fh>m 
their  home*,  put  in  the  stocks,  and  exposed 
for  a  fortui^t  together  to  the  heat  of  the 
raging  sun,  and  the  chilling  dews  of  the 
aight.  all  because  there  ia  no  European 
mimjunmrj  to  bring  their  complaints  to  the 
ear  of  Government,  w1m\  I  am  hapfiy  to  add, 
have  never  been  deficient  in  their  duty  of 
procuring  redress,  where  the  Christians 
have  had  to  complain  of  real  hijuries.  One 
(jf  tlw  moat  trying  cases  mentioned  hi  a 
postscript  of  the  above  letter,  is  that  of 
Chri.«tiana  being  flogged  till  they  consent 
to  boM  the  torches  to  the  Heathen  Idols. 
The  letter «ys^  *  Tbe  Grtechiit  of  Collesig- 


rapatuaru  has  inforraod  mc,  that  tlie  abovo 
Maiiikiir  has  f<>rc<-ti  a  Christian,  of  tii«*  Vill- 
ally  easto,  wlio  attends  at  our  church,  to 
Hweep  the  temple  of  the  Idol.  A  severe 
flogging  was  given  ou  this  occasion.'— From 
such  facts,  the  postscript  contiriucs,  *  You 
may  guess  at  the  deplorable  situation  of  our 
fellow-believers,  as  long  as  every  Manikar 
thinks  he  hss  a  right  to  do  them  what  vio* 
lence  he  pleases.' 

"It  must  be  observed,  to  the  glory  of 
that  Saviour  who  is  strong  in  weakness, 
that  many  of  the  Neophytes  in  that  district 
have  withstood  all  these  flery  trials  with 
flrmness.  Many  also,  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
Imve  fiallen  off  in  the  evil  day,  and  at  least 
so  flar  yielded  to  the  unportunity  of  their 
persecutors,  as  again  to  daub  their  faces 
and  bodies  with  paint  and  ashes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Heathen.  IIowgn>at  this 
falling  off  has  been,  I  am  not  yet  able  to 
judge.  But  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the 
Board  of  Revenue  has  issued  the  strictest 
orders  sgainst  all  unprovoked  persecution." 
—Tran$,  qfMug.  Society,  Vol.  IL  pp.  431— 
4SS. 

The  following  quotations  evince  how 
for  from  indifferent  the  natives  are  to 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion 
iu  the  East: — 

'1805.  Oc^.  10.  A  respectable  Brahman 
in  the  Company's  employ  called  on  us. 
We  endeavoured  to  point  ou%  to  him  the 
important  object  of  our  coming  to  India, 
and  mentioned  some  of  the  great  and  glo- 
rious truths  of  the  gospel,  which  we  wished 
to  impart  in  the  native  language.  He 
seemed  much  hurt,  and  told  us  the  Gcntoo 
religion  was  of  a  divine  origin,  as  well  as  the 
Christian;— that  heaven  was  like  a  palace 
which  has  many  doors,  at  which  i)eoplc 
may  enter;— that  variety  is  pleasin;;  to 
God,  Ac.— and  a  number  of  other  arguments 
which  wo  hoar  every  day.  On  taking  leave, 
he  said, '  The  Company  has  got  the  country 
(fbr  the  English  are  very  clover),  nnd 
perhaps,  they  may  succeed  in  de[iriving 
tbo  Brahmans  of  their  power,  and  let  you 
have  it.' 

*•  November  leth.  Received  a  let ter  from 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor;  wo  are  happy  to  find 
he  is  safely  arrived  at  Calcutta,  and  that  our 
Baptist  brethren  are  labouring  with  in- 
creasing success.  The  natives  around  us 
are  astonished  to  hoar  this  news.  It  is  bad 
news  to  the  Brahmans,  who  seem  unable  to 
account  for  it.  They  say  the  world  is  going 
toruin."-  TVons.  qfMiee,  Society,  VoL  II. 
pp.  412  and  446. 

*'  While  living  in  the  town,  our  house  was 
watched  by  the  natives  fh>m  morning  to 
night,  to  see  if  any  persons  came  to  con\ene 
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about  religion.  This  prevented  mtiiy  fhim 
coming,  who  have  been  very  desirous  of 
hearing  of  the  good  imy."— ZVww.  qfMim. 
Society,  No.  IS.  p.  87. 

'*  If  Heathen,  of  great  influence  and  ooci- 
nections,  or  Brahmans,  were  inclined  to 
Join  the  Chrivtian  Church,  it  would  probata]  j 
cause  commotions,  and  even  r^bellionst. 
either  to  prevent  tliem  firom  it,  or  to  eit' 
danger  their  life.  In  former  years,  we  ha4 
some  instances  of  this  kind  at  Tranquebar  -, 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  assist^ 
aoce  of  Government.  If  sndi  instanois 
should  happen  now  in  our  present  times,we 
dont  know  what  the  consequence  would  ba" 
—Trana.  qfMiat.  Society,  VoL  IL  p.  185. 

This  last  extract  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Danish  Missionaries  nt 
Tranquebur  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Missionary  Society  in  London. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  contend,  after 
these  extracts,  that  no  symptoms  of 
jealousy  upon  the  subject  of  rdigioii 
had  been  evinced  on  the  coast,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  insurrection  at 
Vellore;  or  that  no  greater  activity 
than  common  had  prevailed  among  the 
missionaries.  Wc  are  very  far,  how- 
ever, fn)m  attributing  that  insurrection 
exclusively,  or  even  principally,  to  any 
apprehensions  from  the  zeal  of  tlu' 
mi<isionaries.  The  rumour  of  that  zcuJ 
might  probably  have  more  readily  dis- 
posed the  minds  of  the  troops  for  tlu* 
coriupt  iiifluoncc  exercised  upon  them ; 
but  wc  have  no  doubt  that  the  massacn' 
was  principally  owing  to  an  adroit  use 
made  by  the  sons  of  Tipi)oo,  and  tbe 
high  Mnssulmcn  living  in  the  fortress, 
of  the  abominable  military  foppery  ot 
our  own  people. 

After  this  short  sketch  of  what  Yrn^ 
been  lately  passing  on  the  const,  wc 
shall  attempt  to  give  a  similar  account 
of  missionary  proceedings  in  Bengai  ^ 
and  it  appears  to  us,  it  will  be  mort 
satisfactory  to  do  so  as  much  as  pvm- 
siblc  in  the  words  of  the  missiunuric?^ 
themselves.  In  our  extracts  from  their 
publications,  we  shall  endeavour  lo 
show  tlie  character  and  style  of  thi.' 
men  employed  in  these  missions,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  success,  or  rather  of  thc^ir 
failure,  and  the  general  impression 
made  upon  the  people  by  their  efforts 
for  the  dissemination  of  tne  gospeL 

It  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  tliat 


the  miisiontf  in  Bengal,  of  wUch  A| 
public  bare  heard  so  naeh  of  W 
years,  are  the  misiiont  of 
dissenters,  whose  peculiar  tnd  < 
guisbing  tenet  it  is  to  baptise  the  mm 
ben  of  their  church  hj  plongiiif  iMj 
into  the  water  when  th^  an  growB^j 
instead  of  sprinkling  them  with  wMH 
when  thej  are  young.  Amoof  At 
tiubscribers  to  this  soeietj,  we  pmta 
rhe  respectable  name  of  the  Dep^f 
(Chairman  of  the  Eaat  India  Compuq; 
who,  in  the  common  routine  of  ofl^ 
iviU  succeed  to  the  Chair  of  that  Om 
pany  at  the  ensuing  election,  t^ 
Chairman  and  the  Depu^-ChainHI 
of  the  East  India  Companj  an  ahi 
lioth  of  them  trustees  to  anotlMr  lift 
gious  society  for  mimomg  h  AJrim  mi 
theEoMt. 

The  first  Knmber  of  the  Am/Aam 
3fi*»i<m*  informs  us  that  the  orign « 
the  Society  will  be  found  in  ike  worlm§ 
)f  BrothiT  Carty^t  mind^  whom  imt 
appears  to  have  lien eet  upom  theeemm 
sion  of  the  Heathen  in  1786,  befan  k 
came  to  reside  at  MouUon.  (No.  L  p.  I. 
These  workings  produced  a  sermon  i 
Northampton,  and  tlie  sermon  a  sal 
scription  to  convert  420  millions  i 
Pagans.  Of  the  subscription  we  Itai 
the  following  account : — **  Informauo 
is  come  from  Brother  Carey,  that 
>;cntlcman  from  Northumberland  ha 
promised  to  send  him  20^  for  the  S^ 
cicty,  and  to  subscribe  four  gurnet 
annually." 

"  At  this  meeting  at  Northampton  t\ 
other  friends  subscribed,  and  paid  t« 
^ineas  apiece,  two  more  one  guinea  sac 
and  another  half  a  guinea,  making  i 
^ineas  and  a  half  in  all.  And  such  nisi 
bi>r8  as  were  prcs«>nt  of  the  first  subscribe 
paid  their  3ubacript:ons  into  the  hands 
the  treasurer,  who  propwaed  to  put  thesu 
now  received  into  the  hands  of  a  baoki 
who  will  pay  interest  for  the  same."— JBs 
tist  Miss.  Soe,  No.  L  p.  6. 

In  their  first  proceedings  'they  are 
good  deal  guided  by  Brother  Thomi 
who  has  been  in  Bengal  before,  ai 
who  lavs  before  the  Society  a  histo 
of  his  life  and  adventures,  I'rom  whi 
we  make  the  following  extract  :— 

"On  my  arrival  in  Gakoitta,  I  aou|^  1 
religious  people,  but  fbund  none.   At  k 
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Wv  vH  I  rqoind  to  beur  tbat  a  Teiy  reli- 
giwiiMm  was  eomins  to  diiie  with  me  at  a 
kiKia  Calcutta;  a  man  who  would  not 
Mk  hfi  cloart  boiin,  of  a  morning  or  even- 
ts, it  tea  or  on  land,  for  all  the  world.  I 
Mnakd  my  impatience  ■•  well  ■•  I  could 
tfllhejojftil moment  came:  andamoment 
tt  vaik  te  I  aooo  heaid  him  take  the  Lord*! 
■■e  in  vain,  and  it  waa  like  a  oold  dagger, 
vtt  which  I  reoeiTcd  repeated  itaba  in  the 
flMM  of  half  an  hour's  conreraation ;  and 
bvasrcadj  to  kick  me  when  I  spoke  of 
MM  tUn^i  oommonlj  believed  tqr  other 
IffHttttee,  eoneeming  our  Lord  Jetua 
CWit;  and  with  ttirj  put  an  end  to  our 
■aw  I  ml  kin,  ly  a^lng  I  waa  a  mad  enthu- 
dM  to  auppoae  that  Jeaus  Chrivt  had  any- 
ttng  to  do  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  who 
«a  bom  only  aerenteen  hundrad  ycon 
i|ik  When  I  retunied,  he  went  home  in 
ttemme  ahip,  and  I  Ibund  him  a  atrict 
ihwm  of  devotional  houra,  but  an 
taa^jr  to  all  religion,  and  horribly  looee, 
nh  and  intemperate  in  Ua  life  and  oonver- 

'Aftcr  this,  ladtertiMdJin'a  Chrittian; 
Mi  that  I  may  not  be  miaonderatood,  I 
AaO  aubjoin  a  copy  of  the  advertiaement, 
&«■  the  Indian  Gaxette  of  November  1. 
iniL  which  now  Uea  before  mdT^BaptiH 
""         .lfo.Lpp.U15. 


inexpressible  mortification,  that  Ram 
Rom  had  relapsed  into  Paganism  :  and 
we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
pictnre  of  the  present  and  worldlj 
misery  to  which  a  Hindoo  b  subjected, 
who  l)ecomcs  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
religion.  Everybody  knows,  that  the 
population  of  llindosUn  is  divided  into 
eastes,  or  classes  of  persons ;  and  that 
when  a  man  loses  hiscuste,  he  is  shunned 
[)y  his  wife,  children,  friends,  and  rela- 
tions :  that  it  is  considered  as  an  abomi- 
nation to  lodge  or  eat  with  him ;  and 
that  he  is  a  wanderer  and  an  outcast 
upon  the  earth.  Caste  can  be  lost  by 
A  variety  of  means,  and  the  Protestant 
missionariea  have  always  mode  th^  Ioks 
of  it  a  previous  requisite  to  admission 
into  the  Christian  church. 

"On  our  arrival  at  Calcutta,  we  found 
poor  Bam  Boahoo  waiting  fur  ua;  but,  to 
ana  great  grief,  he  haa  been  bowing  down 
toidola  again.  When  Mr.  T.  lett  India,  he 
went  fhnn  place  to  place ;  but,  forsaken  by 
the  Hindooa,  and  neglected  by  the  Euro- 
peans, he  was  aeixed  with  a  flux  and  fever, 
[n  this  atate  he  aaya,  '  I  had  nothing  to 
jupport  me  or  my  family;  a  rehltion 
offered  to  aave  me  flrom  perishing  for  want 
of  neoeaaariea  on  condition  of  my  bowing 
to  the  idol;  I  knew  that  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic Christiana  worahipped  idola;  I  thought 
they  might  be  commanded  to  honour 
images  in  aome  part  of  the  Bible  which  I 
had  not  aeen;  I  hesitated,  and  compIic?d; 


Bmier  ThomoM  rdatei  tl»e  Conversion 
cfa  Hindoo  on  ike  Malabar  Coast  to 
As  Society, 

"A  certain  man,  on  the  MahOiar  coaat, 
hii  inqoirrd  of  variooa  devotees  and  priests 

'Zu^^'^^:^i:'l^.t^ !  ^^  I^l-eCh^ti^^^^ 
gaa^  aufflciently  blunted,  through  hia  |  ^.'jan,^r,^  We  thought  to  write  you 
S^J'^li^  ^  "?i  Jr,^  '?!L^'*^  '  krtMC  before  thia.  but  our  hearta  have  been 
ka  naked  feet,  and  walk  (if  I  mistake  nut)    burthened  with  carea  and  sorrowa.    Itwss 


ateos.  that  is,  about 460 miles.  If.  through 
Vm  of  hlnod.  or  weakneaa  of  body,  he  was 
BUip4  to  halt,  he  might  wait  for  hoaliug 
lad  itrength.  He  undertook  the  Journey ; 
md  while  he  halted  under  a  large  shady 
tRo  where  the  gospel  waa  sometimes 
pwrtwrf.  one  of  the  miasiooaries  came, 
■d  preached  in  his  hearing  from  these 
vorda.  Tks  blood  </  Jesms  Christ  eteanselM 
'rom  ail  sim.  While  he  was  preaching,  the 
nao  rose  up.  threw  off  his  tcnrturing 
a!idals.  aiid  cried  out  aloud,  *  This  is  what 
'mt»t:"-'BapiisiMiss,Soe.Vo,Lp,i9. 

On  Jane  IS.  1793,  the  miasionnries 


very  afflicting  to  hear  of  Bam  Boahoo's 
great  persecution  and  fall.  Deserted  by 
Engliahmen,  and  persecuted  \iy  his  own 
countrymen,  he  was  nigh  unto  death.  The 
natives  gathered  in  bodies,  and  threw  dust 
in  the  air  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  in 
Calcutta.  At  last  one  of  his  relations 
offered  him  an  asylum  on  condition  of  his 
bowing  down  to  their  idols."— itopf.  Iftss. 
8oe.Woll,p.1S, 

Brother  Carey's  Piety  at  Sea, 

Brother  Carey,  while  very  aea-«ick,  and 
leaning  over  the  ahip  to  relieve  hia  atomach 


n  iniU  carrying  with  them  Ictteni  to  ^Wthat  veryopji^ive  complaint, said 
hree  snppoacd  oonTcrU  of  Brother  ,,j,  ^^^  ^„  even  then  filled  with  oon- 
rhonuLS,  Parbuf  tee.  Bam  Ram  Boahoo,  elation  in  oontempUting  the  wonderful 
Ad  If  ohan  Chund.  Upon  their  ar-  i  goodneaa  of  God."— Aip^  JTiss.  8oc,  Vol. 
ival  to  India,  ibry  iound,  to  their  L  p.  70. 
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Extracts  from    Brother    Carey*M  and 

Brother  Thomases  JoumaU,  at  Sea 

and  by  Land. 

*'1793.  June  18.  LordCe  Day,  A  Utile 
recovered  ftrom  my  lickneM;  met  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  in  my  cabin ;  had 
a  dispute  with  a  French  deist.**— iMd.  p. 
lOS. 

**  June  SO.  Lord^a  Day.  A  pleasant  and 
profitable  day :  our  congregatioii  compofed 
of  ten  penwns."— /6«/.  p.  159. 

'*  July  7.  Another  pleasant  and  proflt- 
ablo  Lord'8  day :  our  congregation  increaaod 
iirith  one.  Had  much  sweet  enjoyment 
with  Qod."-/WJ. 

"ITiKI.  Jan,  20.  Lord^s  Day.  Found 
much  pleasure  in  reading  Edwards's  Ser* 
man  on  the  Justice  of  Qod  in  the  DamnO' 
tion  qf  Sinners."— IbicLp,  les. 

**  April  6.  Had  soino  sweetness  to-day, 
especially  in  rvadiiig  Edwards's  Sermon."— 
Ibid.  p.  171. 

"  June  8.  This  evening  reached  Bowles^ 
where  wo  lay-to  for  the  Sabbath.  Felt 
thankful  that  God  liad  preserved  us,  and 
wondered  at  his  regard  for  so  mean  a  crea- 
ture. I  was  unable  to  wrestle  with  God  in 
prayer  for  many  of  my  dear  friends  in  Eng- 
land."—/6id.  p.  179. 

*• 16.    This  day  I  preached  twice  at 

Malda,  where  Mr.  Thomas  met  me.  Had 
much  enjoyment ;  and  though  our  congre- 
gation did  not  exceed  sixteen^  yet  the  plea- 
sure I  felt  in  having  my  tongue  once  more 
set  at  liberty  I  can  hardly  dracribe.  Was 
enabled  to  be  faithful,  and  felt  a  sweet  af- 
fection for  immortal  souls."— /W«/.  p.  180. 

"  1796.  Feb.  6.  I  am  now  in  my  study; 
and  oh,  it  is  a  sweet  place,  l)ecau8e  of  the 
prewjice  of  God  with  the  vilest  of  men.  It 
is  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  I  have  but  one 
window  in  it."— /ftW.  p.  2»5. 

••Tlie  work  to  wliich  God  has  set  his 
hand  will  infallibly  prosper.  Christ  has 
begun  to  bombard  this  strong  and  ancient 
fortress,  and  will  assuredly  carry  it."— /Aid. 
p.  82S. 

*'More  missionaries  I  think  absolutety 
neccsmry  to  the  support  of  the  interest. 
Should  any  natives  join  us,  they  would 
become  outcast  immediately,  and  must  be 
consequently  supported  by  us.  The  mis- 
sionaricts  on  the  coast  are  to  this  day 
obliged  to  provide  for  those  who  join  them, 
OS  I  learn  trova  a  letter  sent  to  Brother 
Thomas  by  a  son  of  one  of  tho  mission- 
aries."—/6W.  p.  3M. 

In  the  lost  extract  our  readers  will 
perceive  a  new  difilculty  attendant  upon 
the  pro{p*e88or  Christiunity  in  the  East. 
The  convert  must  not  only  be  subjected 
to  degradation,  but  his  degradation  is 


80  complete,  and  hb  rnetsf  of  piovM^ 
for  himself  so  entirely  dcttn^^  A^ 
he  must  be  fed  by  his  inttnictor.  Ito 
slightest  success  in  Hindoiun  watt 
eat  up  the  revenues  of  the 
Company. 

Tlirce  years  after  their  arrival  i 
zealous  and   most  active 
giro  the  following  account  of  tkik 
success : — 

**  I  bleas  God.  our  prospect  Is  eonriia^ 
ably  brightened  up,  and  our  hopsi  anwH 
enlarged  than  at  any  period  sines  the  ei» 
menoement  of  the  mission,  owing  toviV 
pleasing  appearances  of  the  gospel  hMfey 
been  made  efllsetual  to  vovB  poor  Isbssi 
ing  Mussulmans,  who  have  been  ssttkv 
their  flftoes  towards  Zlon  ever  stnes  tfes 
month  of  August  last.  I  hope  flisir  b^ 
tism  will  not  be  much  longer  defenediiH 
that  might  encourage  Mohun  Ghund,  lta^ 
bottee.  and  Cassi  Naut  (who  last  ycarir 
peared  to  set  out  in  the  ways  of  Goi)bti 
declare  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghrfst,  Igr  m 
open  profession  of  their  fklth  In  ttL 
Seven  of  the  natives,  we  hope,  are  intal 
converted."— JBflpf.  Jftss.  Voi  L  ppi  Ml 
946. 

Effects  of  preaching  to  an  Hindoo  Cps- 
gregaiivn. 

**  I  then  told  them,  that  if  they  eould  not 
tell  me,  I  would  tell  them ;  and  that  God. 
who  luul  permitted  the  Hindoos  to  sisk 
into  a  sea  of  darkness,  had  at  length  co» 
miiieratod  them ;  and  sent  me  and  my  ooi- 
leagues  to  preach  life  to  them.  I  then  tirfd 
them  of  Christ,  his  death,  his  person,  hii 
love,  his  being  the  surety  of  sinners,  Ui 
power  to  save.  Ac.,  Mid  exhorted  thea 
earnestly  and  affectionately  to  come  to  hin 
Effects  were  various ;  one  man  came  befoR 
I  had  well  done,  and  wanted  to  sell  stock' 
ings  to  me."— i6id.  p.  357. 

Extracts  from  Joumale. 

"After  worship,  I  received  iiotioe  tiisl 
the  printimr-prcss  was  just  arrived  at  the 
Gh&t  Arom  Calcutta.  Retired,  and  thanked 
God  for  furnishing  us  with  a  prosii."— JMf. 

p.  469. 

Success  in  the  Sixth  Year, 

"Wo  lament  that  several  who  did  run 
well,  are  now  hi^idered.  We  have  fidnt 
hoties  of  a  few,  and  pretty  strong  hopes  of 
one  or  two;  but  if  I  say  more,  it  must 
either  be  a  dull  recital  of  our  joumsying 
to  one  place  or  another  to  preach  the  gos* 
Iiel,  or  something  else  relating  to  ounelv«y 
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rf  wli;.?h  I  otiel.t  t)  bo  the  last  to  speak."  - 

i;ji  t.  .Vi«.  \ui.  I.  p.  ■!.>*<. 

EXTKAI.TS     FROM    >Ir.  \VaUI>'s    JtiUlt- 
>'AL,   A   NL^    AnaUATTIST    MlSSlON- 

Aur  »E?(r  uuT  IN  1799. 

Mr.  Ward  admires  the  Captain. 
"Several  of  oiir  friends  who  havo  boen 
rick  bffrin  to  look  up.  This  evctiinx  wo  had 
anif^t  jirectouii  hour  at  praj'cr.  Captain 
Wifkm  md  fr.m  the  1::th  verse  of  the  33rd 
or  Exodus,  mild  theo  Joined  in  pra>'cr.  Our 
hovta  were  ail  warmed.  Vfe  shook  hands 
with  our  dear  captain,  and.  in  design, 
rhinnl  him  ti>  our  boaoms."— /6ic/.  VoL  II. 

Mr.  Ward  UfriyhUned  by  a  Privateer. 

"Jmm  11.  Held  our  conference  this 
•vtninit.  A  Tesiel  is  still  pursuing  us. 
which  the  captain  believes  to  be  a  French- 
■so.  I  feel  some  alarm:  considerable 
ikm.  O  l»rd,  be  thou  our  defender !  the 
veael  seems  to  gain  upon  us.  (Quarter 
psit  e'-evcn  at  night.)  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  venel  being  a  Fnench  privateer :  when 
ws  efaanfred  our  tack,  she  changed  hers. 
Ve  have,  since  dark,  changed  into  our  old 
(vir«.s  so  that  poiwlbly  we  shall  lose  her. 
BMhKn  G.  and  B.  have  engsged  in  prayer ; 
vr  have  read  Luth*^s  psalm,  and  our 
Binds  are  pretty  well  compoMed.  Our  guns 
ire  ail  kMdrd,  and  the  captain  seems  very 
Viv.  All  hands  are  at  the  guns,  and  the 
mstdws  are  lighted.  I  go  to  thi;  end  of  the 
lUp.  I  can  just  see  the  vessel,  though  it  is 
very  fbcgy.  A  hall  whiaies  over  my  head, 
sua  makes  me  tremble.  I  go  down,  and  go 
to  pnyer  with  our  friends."  —  Ibid,  pp. 

Mr.  Ward fedM  a  regard  for  the  Sailors. 
'Jml^  IS.  1  never  felt  so  much  for  any 
sen  as  for  our  sailors;  a  tenderness  which 
cr<ild  weep  over  them !  Oh,  Jesus  1  let  thy 
b^<d  cover  some  of  them !  A  sweet  prayer 
setting.    Terily  God  is  here."— i&Mt.  p.  7. 

Mr.   Ward  wet  an  American    VeMtJy 
and  Itmgs  to  preach  to  the  Sailors. 

"  Sept.  27.  An  American  vessel  is  along- 
side, and  the  c^tain  is  speaking  to  tlieir 
captaiu  through  his  tnunpet.  How  pioo^ 
nnt  to  talk  to  a  friend!  I  have  been 
kxtkiag  at  them  through  the  glass;  the 
SBiJorsmtinagroup.andare  making  their 
observattona  upon  us.  I  long  to  go  and 
ptcach  to  them."— i6Mi.  p.  11. 

Fteirngs  of  the  Natives  upon  hearing 
their  Mdiyion  atiached. 
JM.  a.    Brother  a  bad  some 


conxTsaii.-n  willi  ono  <.f  the  Mussulmans 
who  ask<Ml.  upon  liis  dru\irit?  tlu'  divine 
mission  or  .Mulioninn'il,  wimt  uas  ti>  Ixroniu 
of  MusNuliiiauH  ami  llind-oM?  Brotlii-rC. 
expressed  his  frars  tliat  they  would  all  bo 
lost.  The  man  seemed  as  if  he  would  have 
torn  him  to  pieces."—  Ibid.  p.  61. 

"  Mar,  SO.  The  people  seem  quito  anxious 
to  get  the  hymns  which  wo  give  awsy. 
Tlio  Bnihumiis  arc  rather  uneasy.  Tlte 
Governor  advised  his  Hrahmans  to  send 
their  children  to  learn  English.  Thoy  re- 
plied, tliat  wc  seemed  to  take  ijains  to 
make  the  natives  Christians;  and  they 
were  aftvid  that  thoir  children,  being  of 
tender  age.  wuuld  moke  them  a  more  easy 
conque»t."— /6i</.  p.  ICS. 

**  April  ti.  Lord's  Dajf,  One  Braliman 
said  ho  had  no  occasion  for  a  hymn,  for 
they  wero  all  over  the  country.  He  could 
go  into  any  house  and  road  one."  —  Ibid. 
p.  61. 

**3fay  9.  Brother  Fountain  was  this 
evening  at  BuddalNurry.  At  the  close,  the 
Urahnians  having  collected  a  number  of 
boys,  they  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  followed 
the  brethren  out  of  the  village  with  noise 
and  shoutings."— J&ul. 

**  May  10.  Brother  Carey  and  I  wero  at 
Buddalnrry  this  evening.  No  sooner  had 
we  begun  than  a  Krahman  went  nnind  to  all 
the  rest  that  were  present,  and  endeavoured 
to  pull  them  awi^."— /Wd.  p.  62. 

"  May  30.  This  evening  at  Buddabarry, 
the  man  mentioned  in  my  journal  of  ^larch 
14th,  insulted  Brother  Cari'y.  Hi>  stiked 
why  we  came ;  and  said,  if  wc  could  em- 
filoy  the  natives  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, Ac,  it  would  be  very  well ;  but 
that  they  did  not  icant  our  holitusn.  In 
exact  conformity  with  this  sentiment,  our 
Brahman  t'ld  Brother  Thomas,  when  here, 
*  that  he  did  not  want  the  fisvour  of  God.'  " 
—/6m/.  p.  63, 

"  June  22.  Lord's  Day.  A  Brahman  has 
boen  several  times  to  disturb  the  children, 
and  to  curse  Jesus  Christ !  Another  Brah- 
man complained  to  Brother  Carey  that,  by 
our  school  and  printing,  we  were  now 
teaching  the  gospel  to  their  children  flrom 
tlieir  infttncy."— /6W.  p.  66. 

"  June  29.  Lord's  Uay.  This  evening  a 
Brahman  went  round  amongst  the  people 
who  were  collected  to  hear  Brother  Carey, 
to  persuade  them  not  to  accept  of  our 
papers.  Thus  'darkness  struggles  with 
thelight.'"— /6W.P.66. 

"  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  print  2000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  600 
additional  copies  of  Matthew,  for  imme- 
diate distribution;  to  which  are  annex«id 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ.  These 
an  now  distribuUiig,  together  with  cov^ 
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■TO  to  tUidiylMUiBflwL 
tomptbjtheHUidoQiL   Fromthliyiai 
gather  hour  modi  oontoniit  » ttmn^ 
natiTO  would  mmt  with."— JfML  i*.  n 
114. 

"Oct  261  Xor«r«  Uiqr.  Bkmmdi  tri 
Brother  Owegr  to-diqr  what  the  pM|l 
talked  ainons  thifmirifes— '  VonMHr*'  ■! 
thej,  'here  were  no  white  peo^  aaovp 
ua.    Now  the   Bneliah   favro  takaa  tt 


of  aevoral  eyangelieal  hymna,  and  a  veiy 
eimcst  and  pertinent  addreai  to  the 
natives,  mspecting  the  goapeL  It  was 
written  by  Ram  Boaboo.  and  oontaina  a 
hundred  lines  in  Bengalee  verse.  We  hear 
that  these  impers  are  read  with  much  at- 
tention, and  that  apprehenaioDS  are  rising 
in  the  mindA  of  some  of  the  Brahmans 
whereunto  these  tilings  may  grow.**— /Wd. 
p.  W. 

"We  have  printed  several  aoMtU  pieces  in  country,  and  tt  {ia  getting  ftiU  of  «■■ 
Bengalee,  which  have  had  a  bu«e  drcnla-  Now  also  the  white  man's  ahaater  k  |ri 
tion.'*— /6«d.  p.  77.  lishing.    Is  It  not  going  to  be  MMi 

which  to  written  in  our  ahaaton^  tM  d 

Mr.  Fountain' 9  graiiiudt  to  Henejf.       tkM  be  qf  om§  cmU;  and  will  not  M 

"When  I  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  ^^J^i^^'J^I^IlStod^iS^ 

my  hands.   Till  then  I  had  r«d  nothing  they  would  immediatdy  maniltal  fki  il 

ushnred  me,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  worla  I  .     .^^^  ,        ^j^  t^mmnAMA  Craatai 

It  expanded  my  nrfnd»dMcU,rf.  «h1  l„Tit«l  ftShir  a  «o  bdtar,  to  »fc 

aft«r  linowledge :  this  was  not  au  i  1  ae>  __ »x^  _,  ,|fl 


rived  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  ad- 
vantages from  it.  I  shall  bless  God  fbr  this 
book  while  I  live  upon  earth,  and  ^hen  I 
get  to  heaven,  I  will  ihamk  dmr  H§rvey 
himself:"— Ibid.  p.  90. 


Rid,  p.  118. 

"2^.28.  Ttato  florenooo  Gokool  eami 
ten  us  that  Kriatno  and  Ua  whole  •■! 
were  in  confinement!  Astoniahiag  nfM 
It  seems  the  whole  neigfabooriiood,  aa  m 
aa  it  was  cotoed  abroad  that  tlwaa  pH|i 
had  lost  caste,  was  in  an  uproar.  Ittoai 
that  2000  people  were  assembled  poab 
their  anathemas  on  these  new  convcrti 
—Ibid.  p.  125. 

Vaa.12.   The  Brahmans  and  the  yoa 


Hatred  of  the  Natives  to  the  Gospel 

"Jan.  27.  The  inveterate  hatred  that  the 
Brahmans  everywhere  show  to  the  gospel, 
and  the  very  name  of  Jesus,  in  which  they 

arc  Joined  liy  many  lewd  flollows  of  the  people  show  every  dcfpne  of  oontcmpt;  ai 
baser  sort,  requires  no  common  degree  of  the  name  of  Christ  is  become  a  hj-wor 
8eIf-)>os8estiion.caution,  and  prudence.  The  like  the  name  methodist  in  Bnglaiisd  fls 
seemhig  failure  of  some  wo  hoped  well  of  is  morly."— JMd.  p.  ISO. 
a  source  of  considerable  aniiety  and  grief."  **Sept.  IS.  I  then  took  ooeadon  to  t( 
—PM.  p.  110.  tliem  tliat  the  Brahmans  only  wanted  tin 

**AHg.  31.  Lor^s  Dajf,  We  have  the  money,  and  cared  nothmg  about  their  si 
honour  of  printing  the  first  book  that  was  vation.  To  this  they  readily  aasented.*' 
ever  printed  in  Bengalee;  and  this  is  the 
flmt  piece  in  which  Brahmans  have  been 
opposed,  perliaps  for  thousands  of  years. 
All  their  books  are  filled  with  accounts  to 
establish  Bralimanism,  and  raise  Brahmans 
to  the  seat  of  God.  Hence  they  are  be* 
licved  to  be  inferior  gods.  All  the  waters 
of  salvation  in  the  country  are  supposed  to 
meet  in  the  foot  of  a  Brahman.  It  is 
reckoned  they  have  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  liave  power  over  sickness  and 
health,  life  and  death.  O  pray  tliat  Brah- 
manism  may  come  down!"— /AW.  p.  111. 

"Ort.Z.  Brother  Marsham  having  directed 
tliH  children  in  the  Bengalee  school  to  write 

out  a  piece,  written  by  Brother  Fountain  our  walls,  for  a  few  days,  as  he  was  pe 
(a  kind  of  catechism),  the  schoolmaster  suaded  the  people  round  the  country  wa 
reported  yesterday  that  all  the  boys  would  so  exasperated  at  Kristno's  embracing  tl 
leave  the  school  rather  than  write  it;  that  gospel,  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
it  was  designed  to  make  them  lose  caste,  safety.  A  number  of  the  mob  might  con 
and  make  them  Feringas;  that  is,  persons  flroin  twenty  miles  distant  in  the  nigh 
who  have  descended  from  those  who  were  and  murder  them  all,  without  the  pa 
ftirmerlyeonvertedtqrthepa|>tot8,andwho  petratora  being  diaooverad.  He  beUavai 


Ibid.  p.  134. 

**Nov.  23.  LordTs  Day.  Went  with  Brotb 
Carey  to  the  new  pagoda  at  the  upper  er 
of  the  town.  Al)out  ten  Brahman*  s 
tended.  They  behaved  in  the  most  sooflli 
and  blasphemous  manner,  treathig  tl 
name  of  Christ  with  the  greatest  soon 
nor  did  they  discontinue  their  ridicn 
while  Brother  Carey  prayed  with  tbn 
No  name  amongst  men  seems  so  olbnaii 
to  them  as  tlmt  of  our  adorable  &) 
DEKMliRl  "— /Wd.  p,  138. 

**Dec.ifL  The  Governor  had  the  goodne 
to  call  on  us  in  the  course  of  the  day.  an 
desired  us  to  secure  the  girl,  at  least  withj 


thit  :..vi  th*»T  obtained  the  pirl.thry  would 
hii--H  im.rfl»-n.M  hor  U-fiiTt.' tlionu'niiiiir.ainl 
tJv'Q;?hc  tlK-y  bail  Ivimi  doing  God  mt- 
Tift- !  "—r>i<i.  pp.  143. 144. 

"Jin.  .-yx     AftcT   speaking  about    ten 

BECut^fi.  a  rude  fellow  began  to  be  very 

abunTe,  and.  with  the  help  of  a  few  boys, 

rwrd  «iich  a  cfaunour  tbat  nothing  could 

be  brmrd.    At  leivith.  seeing  no  hope  of 

tfanr  becoming  quirt.  I  retired  to  the  other 

pHt  of  the  town.    Thej  followed,  hallooing, 

aAcryinir '  Hurree  bolir  (au  exclamation 

lihooour  of  Vecahno).    They  at  laat  began 

IS  pelt  me  with  atonaa  and  dirt.   Oiie  of 

iht  awn,  who  knew  the  house  to  which 

Inther  Care^  was  gone,  advised  me  to 

MBompanj  him  thillwr.  aajiiig,  that  these 

|iop)e  would  not  hear  our  words.    Going 

rih  Um,  I  met  Brother  C.    We  were  not 

little  pleaaed  that  the  devil  had  begun  to 

hatir  hima^lf,  inferring  fhnn  hence  that  he 

nperted  dM^er.*— /6mI.  pp.  148.149. 

Figiiag$  of  a  HinAvo  Bcff  upon  the  Eve 
of  ComverMum. 

*.Vor.i8.  One  of  the  boys  of  the  school, 
■Bed  Beii}amia,  in  nndcr  oonsiderablo  con- 
am:  indeed  there  is  a  general  stir  amongst 
w  ehikbvn,  which  affords  ua  great  cn- 
MiWflKnt.  The  following  are  some  of 
Ck  MliiewiiouB  used   in  prayer  tqr  poor 


"'Oh  Lord,   the   day  of  judgment  Is 

o«2iu(:  the  aun,  and  moon,  and  stars  will 

sQ  fiD  down.    Oh,  what  ahall  I  do  in  the 

%ofJadgment!   Thou  wilt  break  mo  to 

PMccs  [literal].    The  Lord  Jesos  Christ  waa 

Mriod  aa  to  die  for  us  poor  souls:  Lord, 

keep  ns  all  this  day!    Oh  hell!  gnashing, 

lot  heating;  and  beating!   One  hour  weep- 

inr.  another  gnashing!  We  ahall  stay  there 

hr«^er!  I  am  going  to  hell !  I  am  going  to 

hell :  Oh  Lord,  givo  me  a  new  heart;  give 

Be  a  new  heart;  and  wash  away  all  my 

ttas!  Give  meanew  heart  that  I  may  praise 

Him.  that  I  may  ohey  Him,  that  I  may 

ipcak  the  truth,  that  I  may  never  do  evil 

things!    Oh,  I  have  many  times  sinned 

arainst  thee,  many  timea  broken  thy  com- 

nndmenta,  oh,  many  times;  and  what 

dall  I  do  in  the  day  of  Judgment!*"— /6ul. 

PPLieilO. 

Aiirm  of  the  Nativen  at  the  Preaching 
of  the  GotpeL 

'PknmaeTeral  parte  of  Calcutta  he  heara 
of  ppophr's  att«iition  being  excited  by  road- 
iag  the  papers  which  we  have  acattered 
amcnr  them.  Many  begin  to  wonder  that 
they  never  heard  these  thinga  before,  aince 
the  Eogliah  have  been  ao  long  in  the 
coantry."— i&»A  p.  8SS. 

'Xaiv  oi  the  imtivM  hare  aipmwwl 
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tiifir  astotushmont  at  sroins  the  ronvortt^d 
Kiiidons  ^ii  ami  rat  with  KurojM-ans.  It  is 
wlial  they  thniijrht  \*oiild  iicmt  ronw  to 
ipflds.  The  prie-Hts  are  much  alarinwi  for 
their  tottering  fabric,  and  rack  their  in- 
V ('Tit  tons  to  prop  it  up.  They  do  not  like 
tht  itintitution  of  the  college  in  Calcutta, 
&nd  that  their  sacred  shaaters  should  be 
ciplorod  by  the  unhallowed  eyen  of  £u- 
rojjeans.**— /6id.  p.  233. 

"  Id  deed,  by  the  distribution  of  many 
copi«  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  some  thou* 
■ands  of  small  tracts,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
haa  been  excited  to  a  degree  unknown  at 
any  fbrmer  period."— i&w/.  p.  236. 

"  Am  he  and  Kristno  walked  through  the 
Btrwt,  the  natives  criod  out,  'What  will 
t hm  joiner  do?  (meaning  Kristno.)  Will  ho 
d(?«tTT>y  the  caste  of  us  all?  Is  this  Brahman 
going  to  bea  FeringaV '  "—Ibid.  p.  245. 

Account  of  Success   in    1802  —  Tenth 
Year  of  the  Mission. 

"  Wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  uni- 
fcrmlj  found,  that  ao  long  as  people  did 
not  latderstand  the  report  qfour  message, 
thejt  appeared  to  listen ;  hut  the  moment 
Ote^  understood  something  of  it,  then  either 
htrame  indifferent,  or  began  to  ridicule. 
Thijt  in  general  has  been  our  reception,**— 
Ja»d.p.278. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives. 
"S&pt.  27.  This  forenoon  throe  of  the 
people  arrived  from  Ponchetalokfiool,  who 
M^itied  very  hapfO'  to  see  ua.  They  inform 
m  tbot  the  Brahmans  had  raised  a  great 
[icr^'tution  against  them;  and  when  they 
set  out  on  thoir  Journey  hither,  the  mob 
iwsembled  tohiss  them  away.  After  Brother 
Marsham  had  loft  that  part  of  the  country, 
they  hung  him  in  effigy,  and  some  of  tho 
printed  papers  which  ho  had  distributed 
atnoiigst  them."- iZru/.  p.  314. 

Dt^cuflp  which  the  Mission  esprrumces 
from  not  being  able  to  get  Converts 
^aved, 

'* Stvoral  peraoM  there  seemed  willing  to 
bt^  l>aptiaed ;  but  if  they  should,  tho  village 
barben-.  foraooth,  will  not  shave  them  I 
Whan  a  native  loses  caste,  or  becomes  un- 
d«ui.  his  barber  and  his  priest  will  not 
ooca«  near  him ;  and  b»  they  are  accustomed 
to  sbave  the  hi-ad  nearly  all  over,  and  can- 
not well  perform  this  business  themiwlves, 
it  becfjmes  a  serious  inconvenience."— /6m/. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives. 

April  24.  Lord^sDay.  Brother  Cham- 
berlain preached  at  home,  and  Ward  at 
Calcutta}  Brother  Carey  waa  amongst  the 
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brethren,  and  preached  at  night.  Krittno 
Priaaud,  Bam  Botecn,  and  otbora,  were  at 
Buddabatty,  where  they  met  with  Tiolent 
opposition.  They  were  Hct  upon  aaFeringaa, 
as  destroyers  of  the  caste,  as  having  oaten 
fowls,  eggs,  &c.  As  they  attempted  to 
return,  the  mob  began  tob^them.putting 
their  hands  on  tlie  back  of  their  necka,  and 
pushing  them  forward ;  and  one  man,  even 
a  civil  ofllecr,  grazed  the  point  of  a  spear 
against  the  body  of  KristuoPrisaud.  When 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  make  our 
fHends  angry  by  such  treatment,  they  said, 
•  You  Ml  la ;  you  will  not  be  angry,  will  youf ' 
They  then  insulted  them  again,  Ihrew  cow- 
dung  mixed  in  gonga  water  at  them,  talked 
of  making  them  a  necklace  of  old  shoes; 
beat  Necloo  with  Bam  Eoteen's  shoe,  &c.; 
and  declared,  that  if  they  ever  came  again, 
they  would  make  an  end  of  them."— /Md. 
p.  878. 

A  Plan  for  procuring  an  Order  from 
Government  to  shave  the  Converts. 

"  After  concluding  with  prayer,  Bhorud 
Ghosc,  Sookur,  and  Torril>ot  Biohets,  took 
me  into  the  field,  and  told  me  that  their 
minds  were  quite  decided;  there  was  no 
necessity  for  exhorting  them.  There  was 
only  one  thing  tliat  kept  them  from  being 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Losing  cafiti*  in  a  large  town  like  Scram- 
pore  was  a  very  dilTcrcut  thing  fh^m  losing 
caste  in  their  village.  If  they  declared 
themselvcM  ChristiauH,  the  barber  of  their 
village  will  no  longer  shave  them ;  and«  with- 
out sliaving  their  heads  and  their  beartls 
they  could  not  live.  If  an  order  could  be 
obtained  fh>m  the  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict for  the  barber  to  shave  Christians  as 
well  as  others,  they  would  be  immediately 
baptized."— /&m/.  p.  397. 

Wc  meet  in  these  procecdinps  with 
the  account  of  two  Hindoos  who  had 
set  up  ns  gods,  Dulol  and  Jiam  Dass. 
The  njis-ionaries,  conceiving  this  Mihism 
from  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  to  l>e 
a  very  favourable  opening  for  thcni. 
wait  upon  the  two  deities.  With  Du- 
lol, who  seems  to  be  a  very  shrewd 
fellow,  they  an?  utterly  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  account  of  their  conference  with 
Kam  Dass :  — 

"After  much  altercation,  I  told  him  he 
might  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt  as 
to  himself:  he  had  only  to  come  as  a  poor, 
repenting,  suppliant  sinner,  and  he  would 
be  saved,  whatever  became  of  othert.  To 
this  be  gave  no  other  answer  than  a  mile  | 


of  contempt   I  then  leked  Urn  ti  y 

way  the  dns  or  tbeee  bli  M 

be  removed;  uiging  It  M  a 

last  importance,  aa  be  knev  tint  tk^r  i 

all  sinnera,  and  must   atHH" 

righteous  bar  of  God  t  Afteri 

he  replied  that  be  had  lira  in  Ui  1 

which  would  deetroj  tlm  ana  of  all  1 

IbUowen ! "— IMA  p.  ML 

A  BronKUM  coniwrteB. 

«<i>w.ll.  Lor^MDap.  ABnhn 
AromNuddea.   After  talking  to  hki  i 
the  gospel,  which  be  said  he  waa  V 
to  embrace,  wesent  him  to  Kristaolk 
ate  with  them  without  hesitation,  bat  i 
covered  such  a  thhvt  fbr  BenBaIca  im  N  '\ 
gave  them  a  disgust.'* 

**l>ee,  18.    This  morning  Ok*  , 
decamped  euddenh'^—md.  p.  411 

Extent  of  Primtimg, 

**Sept.  12.  We  are  bnikUng  an  i 
to  our  printing-offloe,  where  we  i 
seventeen  printer!  and  five  bodkbindaa-  ^ 
The  Brahman  f^om  near  Bootan  gives  MN  \ 
hope  that  he  has  received  the  trath  k 
love.**— JWd.  p.  488. 

**  The  news  of  Jesua  Christ  and  of  tti 
Church  at  Serampore,  aeems  to  have  toM 
much  fiu*tlier  than  I  «x]>ected :  it  appon 
to  1)0  known  to  a  few  iu  moat  viUagsa"' 
Ibid.  p.  487. 

Hatred  to  the  Gatpel. 
"Tlie  caste  (says  Mr.  W.)  ia  the  gml 
millstone  round  the  necks  of  these  peo|da 
Roteeii  wants  shaving;  but  the  barber  1m« 
will  not  do  it.  He  is  run  away  kst  te 
should  be  compelled.  He  saja  he  will  no! 
shave  Tesoo  Kreest*B  people  I  "—/M 
p.  483. 

Success  greater  by  Importunity  la 
Prayer, 

"  With  respect  to  their  sticcest,  there  are 
several  particulars  attending  it  worthy  oC 
notice.  One  is,  that  it  teas  preceded  hg 
a  spirit  of  importunate  proffer.  Tlio 
brethren  had  all  along  committed  tbclr 
cause  to  God;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1809 
they  had  a  siiecial  weekly  prayer  meeting 
for  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  mission. 
At  these  assemblies,  Mr.  Tliomaa,  who  waa 
then  present  on  a  visit,  seen«  to  have  been 
more  than  usiuilly  strengthened  to  wrestle 
for  a  blessing;  and,  writing  to  a  flricnd  in 
America,  he  si>caks  of  *tbe  holy  unetton 
appearing  on  all  the  missitmariss,  cape* 
dally  of  late;  and  of  thnos  of  reflreshing 
flrom  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  being 
solemn,  Arequent,  end  lasting.'  In  eon* 
necting  these  thingi,  we  cannot  but  i^ 
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r  tbit  iirerlofiu  to  tho  outpouring  of  comfort  Iiim,  and  at  last  inrcrailed  upon 

toe  Spirit  in  tta«  daja  of  Pentecost,  tho  him  to  como  and  flit  down  u|>on  tlie  veran- 

daripld  *contuiu«d  with  one  accord  in  dah.    Here  he  iMfran  to  vrw]t  n^iiu ;  and 

pnjtr  and  nipplicmtion."'  — Aip^.  Mi$9.  said  that  tho  youuK  man's  mother  was  ily- 

Pr^.  ToL  IIL  p.  7.  iw  with  grief."— /AW.  p. «. 

__       , .                  .             1.  11        V  **  This  evening  Buxoo,  a  brotlicr,  who  is 

Whar  thw  success  is,  wo  shaU  see  by  gervant  with  us.  and  8orcx>p.  went  to  a 

6t  fuUuwing  extract :  —  market  in  tho  neighbourhood,  where  they 

^_       ^  ,            ^     -w  _^.     1  1    -B    — 1  ^*^™  discovered  to  be  Tesoo  Khreestare 

-  The  whole  number  haptiwd  in  Benpal  j^j^  ^j^^^  Q^ri^Vf^  people).    The  whole 

KWf  the  y««r  17J5  la  furiv^ffht.     (her  niarketwasall  in  a  hubbub;  theyclappetl 

nor  of  these  we  rejoice  with  great  joy ;  ^^^^^  Yands,  and  threw  du«t  at   them. 

ftrothert  we  tremble;  and  over  somo  we  Buxoowas  changing  a  ruiKK)  for  cowries. 

»  eonpcUed  to  weep."— Aipt  ITlSI.  Vol.  „h.»ii    tho  f1imt:nrl>fLn<^  1wi«.t,  .  n,„l    in   ♦!... 

IILpp.21.£». 


when  tho  disturbanco  began ;  and  in  the 
Hcuflle  the  man  ran  away  with  tho  rupee 
without  giving  tho  cowries.**— /6W.  p.  55. 

"Aop.  at.  This  itay  Hawnyo  and  Ram 
Khunt  returned  flpom  their  villagrt.  They 
relate  that  our  Brother  Fotick.who  lives  in 


Hatred  to  the  Gospel 

"  April  8.    This  morning,  several  of  our 

riaef  print  ins  senrantspreaeutcd  a  petition,  ^.  .„  ,     ,       .    ^  ,     .. 

drtinag  they  miirht  have  somo  relief,  as  ^^f  »««c  village,  w-as  lately  st-'izod  by  the 

•^fywi-re  oompolied.in  our  Bengalee  wor-  chiefBengaUje man  there;  d^aggedfromhi^ 

•iLp.  to  h.-ar  M>  many  blasph-.-mies  against  ^o»»*;  ?  ^is  face.  eyw.  and  oars  clogged  with 

tb*ir  ro^is!    Brothi.T  Carey  and  I  had  a  cow-dung-his  hands  tied  and  m  thw  stat*- 

<nM  contention  with  them  in  tho  print-  confined  several  hours.    The>'  also  tore  to 

iiY^«c«>.  and  invited  them  to  ai^e  the  {Jf«»  ^^  *^»«  ^P^";  »"d  the  copy  of  thr 

p:mt  with  Petumbcr.  as  his  sermon  had  Testament,  which  they  found  in  Fotick's 

nm  them  offence;  but  thi^ declined  it;  wu»c.    A  relation  of  these   persecutors 

\XAMh  we  told  them  that  they  were  ten,  »>«ing  dead,  they  did  not  molest  Hawnyo 

irdbewaaonlyonc;  that  they  w.-ro  Brah-  »nd  Ram  Khunt ;  but  the  townsfolk  would 

laas,  aad  he  was  only  a  sooder !  "-/6id.  ""J  *»«»»;  «bo"*  ^he  gosiwl :  they  only  ni- 


"  The  enmity  a;rainst  the  gospel  and  its 
pr.fi«trirs  is  univoritaL  One  of  our  bBi>- 
Li-iH'niifo^wantctltorcntahnuso:  aftiT 
r'ncr  out  two  or  three  days, and  wandering 
iJ  the  t'.iwn  over,  he  at  last  iiersuaded  n 
*~<aan  to  let  lum  hai-ea  house:  but  though 
ite  was  herself  a  Feringn,  yet  when  stir- 
h-ard  that  ho  was  a  Brahman  who  lu/t 
V^ticyo  a  Christian,  she  Insulted  him,  ami 
drvv  bin  away;  so  tliat  we  are  inde«<i| 
cad«  th^  ufDscvmring  of  all  thingk**— /^n^/, 

~  I  «wi«Liting  among  our  native  brethnn. 
It  thf'  B«»ntcalet.'  scliool,  hearing  them  rraiJ 
led  (^pbin  a  portion  of  the  wonl  iuturrii,. 
v'la  an  azi-d,  gre^'-hnided  Brahman,  wrLl- 
Answd.  tame  in ;  and,  standing  befure  m*\ 
Kd.  witb  joni'-d  hands,  and  a  snpplicatiiit^ 
t«e  t't  ^t.-re, '  Sahib !  I  am  come  to  ank  3el 
ihuL'  Biirimiing  to  weep,  he  repeat^  d 
tine  wor  Is  hastily ;  '  1  am  come  to  ask  nn 
...  so  ainK'  He  continued  standing,  wit  Ll 
Ilj  har^is  in  a  supplicating  posture,  wecf^- 
CJE.  I  dr<iircd  him  to  t>ay  what  alms;  anU 
V'A  him,  that  by  his  lotkks,  it  did  not  wn:m 
u  if  he  vaiitcd  any  relief.  At  lengt}i, 
W^f  prc-iM^,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  liii 
K«.  pcintintf  with  his  hand  into  the  mid^i 
'i  XT  Da:tTi:  brethren.  I  asked  which  wsl^ 
til  Km.  He  pointed  to  a  young  Brahma  1 1 , 
■iB«d!^>mop;  sikI  sitting  up^plaintivi: 
tty.  aid.  that  was  his  woo, 

VuL.L 


suited  them  for  becoming  Christians."— 
Ibid.  p.  67. 

**Cut\ea  on  the  Ganges,  Sept.  3,  18M. 
Thijt  place  is  ai>out  seventy  miles  from 
Snmmiwrc,  by  tlio  Hw)gley  river.  Here  1 
have  procured  a  spot  of  ground,  ))('rhA)>s 
a))out  two  acTCS.  jileasantly  situateil  by 
two  tanks,  and  a  fine  grove  of  mango  trees, 
at  a  small  distance  flroin  tho  town.  It  wsb 
with  difficulty  I  procun-d  a  s|K)t.  I  wom 
forced  to  leave  one,  after  I  had  made  a 
))eginning,  through  the  riolent  o])ii<.'t<itioii 
of  the  pe<jple.  Comhig  to  this,  nppt  sition 
ceased;  and,  therefore,  I  call<'d  it  11k no- 
BOUT;  for  Jehovah  luith  mailo  room  for 
us.  Here  I  have  raised  a  spacious  buufra- 
\aw"—lbid.  p.  69. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent 
to  Icuve  the  (piestiun  of  sendin*?  mis- 
sions tu  India  to  tliu  cti'cct  of  these 
extraers,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  quite 
decisive,  both  as  to  the  d:in«:orof  insur- 
rection from  tho  i)rosccntii»n  of  the 
>choinc,  the  nttor  unlit nc.vs  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  it,  and  the  coniplcti- 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt  while  pur- 
sued under  such  eircumsrances  as  now 
exist,  liut.  as  the  Kvungolical  party 
who  have  j;ot  possession  otourlCiUJtern 
inipire  have  hroujrht  fonvard  a  grciil 
We^uiedto/dealoftiri^unicnt  upon  the  qucsUon,  \\ 
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may  be  necessary  to  make  to  it  some 

sort  oi"  rt'i>ly. 

We  lulnnt  it  to  be  the  general  duty 
of  Christian  ]>eople  to  disseminate  their 
religion  among  the  Pagan  nations  who 
are  sul)jccre<l  to  their  empire.  It  is 
tnie  they  have  not  the  aid  of  miraclefl ; 
but  it  is  their  duty  to  attempt  such  con- 
version by  the  earnest  and  abundant 
employment  of  the  best  human  means 
in  their  power.  We  believe  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  revealed  religion ; 
that  we  are  exclusively  in  possession  of 
a  revealed  religion ;  and  that  the  pos- 
session uf  that  religion  can  alone  con- 
fer inmiortiditv,  and  best  confer  present 
liappiness.  This  religion,  too,  teaches 
us  the  duties  of  general  benevolence  : 
and  how,  under  such  a  system,  the 
conversion  of  Heathens  can  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifTercnce,  wo  profess  not  to  be 
able  to  understand. 

So  much  for  the  general  rule : — now 
for  the  exceptions. 

No  man  (not  an  Anabaptist)  will, 
wo  presume,  contend  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  preach  the  natives  into  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  to  lay  before  them,  so  fully  and 
emphatically,  the  scheme  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  to  make  them  rise  up  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  and  shoot  their  in- 
structors through  the  head.  If  conver- 
sion be  the  greatest  of  all  objects,  the 
possession  of  the  country  to  be  con- 
verted is  the  only  mean,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  which  that  conversion  can 
be  accomplished  ;  for  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  miraculous  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos;  and  it  would  bo  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  if  General  Oudinot 
was  to  display  the  same  spirit  as  the 
fterious  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Even  for  missionary 
purposes,  therefore,  the  utmost  discre- 
tion is  necessary ;  and  if  wo  wish  to 
teach  the  natives  a  better  religion,  we 
must  take  care  to  do  it  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  inspire  them  with  a  pas- 
sion for  political  change,  or  wo  shall 
inevitably  lose  our  disciples  altogether. 
To  us  it  apiHjars  quite  clear,  from  the 
extracts  before  us,  that  neither  Hindoo 
nur  Mahoniedan  are  at  all  indifferent 
to  the  attacks  made  up<m  their  religion ; 
the  arrogance  and  irritability  of  the 
Mahomcdan  are  universally  acknow- 
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led^ed ;  and  we  put  it  to  our  readeo^ 
whether  the  Brahnians  seem  in  thM 
extracts  to  show  the  smallest  disporf* 
tion  to  behold  the  encroachmcnti  oHt' 
their  religion  with  passiveneas  and 
concern.    A  missionaiy  who  ccm' 
only  a  few  of  the  refiise  of  lode^i 
might  live  for  ever  in  peace  in  "  "' 
and  receive  his  salary  from  his  ' 
masters  for   pompous    predicts 
universal   conversion,  transmittvA  Ip^ 
the  ships  of  the  season ;  bnt,  if  lit  Mj 
any  marked  success  among  the  nat^ — 
it  could  not  fail  to  excite  much  i 
dangerous  specimens  of  jealoosj 
discontent  than  those  which  mt  1 
extracted  firom  the  Anabaptist  JoomL 
How  is  it  in  human  nature 
Brahman  should  be  indittcrent  loa-  ' 
croachments  upon  his  religioaf 
reputation,  his  dignity,  and  in  g 
measure  his  wealth,  depend  upon 
preservation  of  the  present 
tions;  and  why  is  it  to  be  so] 
that  motives  which  are  so 
with  all  other  human  beings^  an  ii- 
operative  wuh  him  alone?     If  III 
Hrahmans,  however,  are  disposed  M 
excite  a  rebellion  in  support  of  thiir 
own  influence,  no  man,  who  knon 
anything  of  India,  can  duubt  that  th^ 
have  it  in  their  power  to  effect  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  thcM  4> 
tempts  to  diffuse  Christianity  do  not 
originate  from  the  government  in  In- 
dia. The  oronipot(Uicc  of  government 
in  the  East  is  well  knoH-n  to  the  na- 
tives. If  government  does  not  prohibiK. 
it  tolerates ;  if  it  tolerates  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives,  the  sus]>idon  may 
l>c  easily  formed  that  it  cncimrages  that 
conversion.  If  the  Brahmans  do  not 
believe  this  themselves,  they  may  easily 
persuade  the  common  people  that  such 
is  the  fact;  nor  are  there  wanting, 
bchides  the  activity  of  these  new  mis- 
sionaries, many  other  circumstances  to 
corroborate  such  a  rumour.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  C<iIlego  at  Fort 
William,  the  Scriptures  are  in  a  course 
of  translation  into  the  languages  of 
almost  the  whole  continent  of  Oriental 
India,  and  wc  perceive,  that  in  aid  of 
this  object  the  Bii)le  Society  has  voted 
a  very  magnificent  subset iptiun.  The 
three  principal  chaplains  of  our  Indian 


■ttknietits  arc  (as  might  be  expected) 
tf  principl^-j  exactly  corresponding 
vhh  tbe  eiitbnsiasm  of  their  employers 
■  borne  ;  and  their  zeal  upon  the  enb- 
jeet  of  religion  has  shone  and  burnt 
with  the  most  exemplory  fury.  These 
ercamictancea.  if  they  do  not  really  im- 
poM  npon  the  minds  of  the  leading 
BitiTe^  may  gi\*c  them  a  very  powcr- 
fil  handle  for  misrepresenting  the  in- 
intions  of  goTermnent  to  the  lower 

We  see  from  the  massacre  of  Vellorc 
ihat  a  powerful  engine  attachment  to 
iriig;ion  may  be  rendered  in  Hindostan. 
Tbe  rumours  might  all  have  been  false ; 
bit  that  erent  shows  they  were  trcmcn- 
^oidy  powerful  when  excited.  The 
object,  therefore,  is  not  only  not  to  do 
iiTthing  violent  and  unjust  upon  sub- 
jects of  religion,  but  not  to  give  any 
sroQg  c<iIonr  to  jealous  and  disntfectcd 
Bttives  for  misrepresenting  your  iutcn- 


All  these  obserrations  hare  tenfold 
force,  when  applied  to  an  empire  which 
nra  so  entirely  upon  opinion.  If 
phnical  force  could  be  called  in  to 
Hop  the  progress  of  error,  wo  could 
tSord  to  be  misrepresented  for  a  season ; 
bat  30.000  white  men  liring  in  the 
BiiJst  of  70  millions  of  sable  subjects 
most  be  always  in  the  right,  or  at  least 
nerer  represented  as  grossly  in  the 
VTong.  Attention  to  the  prejudices  of 
tlie  subject  is  wise  in  all  gOTcmments, 
but  quite  indispensable  in  a  govern- 
ment constituted  as  our  empire  in 
India  is  constituted  ;  where  an  unin- 
lermpced  series  of  dexterous  conduct  is 
not  only  necessary  to  our  prosperity, 
bat  to  our  existence. 

Those  reasonings  arc  entitled  to  a 
little  more  consideration  ut  a  {)eriod 
when  the  French  threaten  our  exist- 
ence in  India  by  open  force,  and  by 
every  specie.'!  of  intrigue  with  the  native 
powers.  In  all  governments,  every- 
thing takes  its  tone  from  the  head 
f2iftatici«nn  has  got  into  the  government 
at  home  ;  fanaticism  will  lead  to  pro- 
motion abroad.  The  civil  servant  in 
India  will  not  only  not  dare  to  exer- 
cise hix  own  judgment,  in  checking  the 
indiscretion  of  ignorant  missionaries ; 
but  he  will  ttxire  to  reconunend  him- 
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self  to  his  holy  masters  in  Leadcnhall 
Street  by  imitating  Brother  Cran  and 
Brother  Ringletaubc,  and  by  every 
species  of  fanatical  excess.  Methodism 
at  home  is  no  unprofitable  game  to 
play.  In  the  East  it  will  soon  be  the 
infallible  road  to  promotion.  This  is 
the  great  evil  :  if  the  management  was 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  as  dis- 
creet and  wise  in  their  devotion,  as 
they  are  in  matters  of  temporal  wel- 
fare, the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to 
missions  might  be  premature  and  inde- 
corous. But  the  misfortune  is,  the  men 
who  wield  the  instrument  ou;:ht  nor, 
in  common  sense  and  i)ro])riety,  to  be 
trusted  with  it  for  a  single  instant. 
Upon  this  subject,  they  are  quite  in- 
sane and  nnguvemablo  ;  they  would 
deliberately,  i)iou8ly,  and  conscienti- 
ously expose  our  whole  Eastcni  empire 
to  destruction,  for  the  sake  of  convert- 
ing half  a  dozen  Brahmans,  who,  after 
stutiing  themselves  with  rum  and  rice, 
and  borrowing  money  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, would  run  away  and  cover 
the  Gospel  and  its  professors  with 
every  species  of  impious  ridicule  and 
abuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us 
hanlly  possible  to  pmh  tlie  business  of 
proselytism  in  India  to  any  length, 
without  incurring  the  ntmost  ri;>k  of 
losing  our  empire.  The  danger  is 
more  trcmendoiw,  because  it  may  be 
so  sudden  ;  religious  fears  are  a  very 
probable  cause  of  disatlectiun  in  the 
troops ;  if  the  troops  arc  generally 
disaffected,  our  Indian  emi)ire  may  bo 
lost  to  us  OS  suddenly  as  a  frigate  or  a 
fort  ;  and  that  empire  is  governed  by 
men  who,  wo  arc  very  much  afraid, 
would  feel  proud  to  lose  it  in  such  a 
cause. 


"  But  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  a  solemn 
appeal  to  all  who  still  retain  the  fear  of 
God,  and  who  admit  that  religion  and  the 
coarse  of  conduct  which  it  proscrilK*  are 
not  to  be  banished  from  the  affairs  of  na« 
tions— now  when  the  political  nky,  so  long 
overcast,  has  become  more  lowering  and 
black  than  ever— whether  this  is  a  period 
fur  augmenting  the  wotght  of  our  nationa 
sins  and  provocations,  by  an  exclusive 
TOLEBATioir  qf  idolatry;  a  crime  which, 
unless  the  Bible  be  a  forgery,  has  actually 
drawn  forth  the  heaviest  denuncULUofitt  ot 
I  2 


,.?.!«  last  cx(r«n,  .•„  .         .        "■"■'■ 


^"or  from    Sh'%r*"."''"^"  ■•»  a kr  " 


^^•iii  su( 
,  pauy   n 


f'^^e  extracts    thL       contend,  after  Mi'''"^  ^^'O' 


,.««  hardijr  fair  ;. ^"''°"- 

.yellorej  or  that  «^   '"suirection    at  /  '™=  '^'C";" 
"■."".common  had  «r   «7«'''-  «ct"vityr^  ^"«*. 

'^.  fr^m  «tribJl'^J«'y  ftrJo«^  *"*  °/  '*^ 
ffl««on«.ici,.  C^''"  '^  of  thi  P°«''«nipt 
cortnpt  i„/i„  "„  '  "'^  '''e  troon,  d   '^.    ""c  fo||ow;„ 


^' »e  have  no  doabt^**''"P<">  them  r  =?'"<=  fr^ 
"'«»  PriiiCipaJly  o  "?!  •''«  the  m*««ere    «''«""«nian  f 

%bMn«,ulme^"«i„^J/PPoo,and  th^r'"^^'y.  "nd  t 
5">e  abominable  ^^•'"  "■«  fortre«!  ■"""""/•  " 

,    -After  this  Ki.^^  _,       .  ^^iier  fUends 


,    "A Iter  ^ijg  «k^^    ,  /  other  ftienrf. 

^.  W  W^n..*'"*  ''f  ''ha.  ha,  ri-*-^^^. 
'^tatttmM^^^  *"■  the  coast  »     *"*'  »"othw  h 

•nd  it  .n,^:.r"'cecdmit8  in  ».-"-"'/ 5*5! "were  ore 
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relation  and  friend.  The  poor  man 
came  before  the  police,  making  the 
bitterest  complaints  upon  being  re- 
stored to  life  ;  and  for  three  years  the 
burden  of  rapporting  him  fell  upon  the 
mistaken  Samaritan  who  had  rescued 
him  from  death.  Daring  that  period, 
sarodj  a  day  elapsed  in  which  the 
drpaded  ivsui^gent  did  not  appear 
bdbre  the  European,  and  curse  him 
vith  the  bitterest  curses — as  the  cause 
<tf  all  his  miserf  and  desolation.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  fell  ill,  and 
of  ooane  was  not  again  thwarted  in 
bii  passion  for  dying.  The  writer 
of  this  article  Tonches  for  the  truth  of 
tliis  anecdote  ;  and  many  persons  who 
vere  at  Calcutta  at  the  time  must 
ksTe  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  fact, 
vhich  excited  a  great  deal  of  couTcrsa- 
tiaa  and  amnsement,  mingled  with 
oovpassion. 

It  is  this  institution  of  castes  which 
hs  preserved  India  in  the  same  state  in 
vbich  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
acder;  and  which  would  leave  it 
vithoQt  the  slightest  change  in  habits 
sod  manners,  if  we  were  to  abandon 
the  coantry  to-morrow.  We  are  aston- 
ifhbd  to  observe  the  late  resident  in 
Beopsd  speaking  of  the  fifteen  millions 
of  Mfthomedans  in  India  as  converts 
from  the  Hindoos;  an  opinion,  in 
apport  of  which  he  does  not  offer  the 
shadow  of  an  argument,  except  by  ask- 
ing whether  the  Mahomedans  have 
the  Tartar  face  ?  and  if  not,  how  they 
can  be  the  descendants  of  the  first  con- 
qoeron  of  India?  Probably,  not  al- 
together. But  does  this  ^aTiter  imagine, 
tlttt  the  Mahomedan  empire  could  exist 
ia  Hindostan  for  700  years  without 
the  intrusion  of  Persians,  Arabians,  and 
every  species  of  Mussulman  adventurers 
from  every  part  of  the  East,  which  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomed? 
Axid  let  them  come  from  what  quarter 
ibey  woald,  could  they  ally  themselves 
ici  Hindoo  women,  without  producing 
is  their  descendants  an  approximation 
tothe  Hindoo  features?  Dr.  Robertson, 
«fao  has  investigated  this  subject  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  looked  into  all 
the  uthoritiei^  is  expressly  of  an  oppo- 
Bte  opinion ;  and  considers  the  Mus- 
talaun  inhabitants  of  fiindostan  to  be^ 


merely  the  descendants  of  Mahomedan 
adventurers,  and  not  converts  from  the 
Hindoo  faith. 

"  The  armies  (says  Orme)  which 
made  the  first  conquests  for  the  heads 
of  the  respective  dynasties,  or  for  other 
invaders,  left  behind  them  numbers  of 
Mahomedans,  who,  seduced  by  a  finer 
climate,  and  a  richer  coantry,  forgot 
their  own. 

'*  The  Mahomedan  ])rinces  of  India 
naturally  gave  a  preference  to  the  ser- 
vice of  men  of  their  own  religion,  who, 
from  whatever  country  they  came,  were 
of  a  more  vigorous  constitution  than 
the  stoutest  of  the  subjected  nation. 
This  preference  has  continually  encou- 
raged adventurers  from  Tartary,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  to  seek  their  fortunes  under 
a  government  from  which  they  were 
sure  of  receiving  greater  encouragement 
than  they  could  expect  at  home.  From 
these  origins,  time  has  formed  in  India 
a  mighty  nation  of  near  ten  millions 
of  Mahomedans.*'— Onne'«  Indostan, 
VoL  L  p.  24. 

Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  Note  xl. — Indian 
Disquisition. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Ceylon ese, 
from  which  the  Bengal  resident  would 
infer  the  facility  of  making  converts  of 
the  Hindoos  *,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  religion  of  Boudhou,  in  ancient 
times,  extended  from  the  north  of  Tar- 
tary to  Ceylon,  fVom  the  Indus  to  Siam, 
and  (if  Foe  and  Boudhou  are  the  same 
persons)  over  China.  That  of  the  two 
religions  of  Boudhou  and  Bramo,  the 
one  was  the  parent  of  the  other,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt ;  but  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  two  is  so  very  dis- 
puted a  point,  that  it  is  quite  unfair  to 
state  the  case  of  the  Ccylonese  as  an 
instance  of  conversion  from  the  Hindoo 
religion  to  any  other ;  and  even  if  the 
religion  of  Brama  is  the  most  ancient 
of  3ie  two,  it  is  still  to  be  proved,  that 
the  Ceyloncse  professed  that  religion 
before  they  changed  it  for  their  present 
faith.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
boasted  Christianity  of  the  Ceylouese  is 
proved,  by  the  testimony  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  to  be  little  better 
than  nominal.  The  following  extract 
hvm  one  oftbeir  own  communicatioiiSf 
I  3 
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E.vtr(tcts  from     Brother     Carey »    and 

Brother   Thomas  s  Journals^  at   Sea 

and  by  Land. 

"1798.  June  18.  ionfj  Day.  A  little 
reix>VGred  fjrom  my  sicknesa;  met  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  in  my  cabin ;  had 
a  dispute  with  a  French  deist."— /Wd.  p. 
lOS. 

•*jK«tf30.  LoriVaDay,  A  pleaaant  and 
profitable  day :  our  (.•ongrcgation  composed 
of  ten  persona."— /6W.  p.  159. 

**July  7.  Another  pleauuit  and  profit- 
able Lord's  day :  our  oongrcgatiou  increased 
with  one.  Had  much  sweet  enjoyment 
with  God."-/6u/. 

"1794.  Jan.  20.  Lord's  Day.  Foand 
much  pleasure  in  reading  Edwards's  Ser» 
mon  on  the  Justice  qf  Ood  in  the  DamnO" 
tion  qf  Sinners**— Ibid,  p.  165. 

**  April  6.  Had  some  sweetness  to-d«y, 
especially  in  ruailiug  Edwardit's  Sermon." — 
Ibid.  p.  171. 

**June  8.  This  evening  reached  Bowlea^ 
where  wo  lay-to  for  the  Sabbath.  Felt 
thankful  that  God  had  preserved  us,  and 
wondered  at  his  regard  for  so  mean  a  crea- 
ture. I  was  unable  to  wrestle  with  God  in 
pra^'cr  for  many  of  my  dear  fHends  in  Eug^ 
land."— J&Mi.  p.  179. 

" 16.    This  day  I  preached  twice  at 

3Ialda,  where  Mr.  Tliomas  met  mo.  Had 
much  enjoyment ;  and  though  our  congre- 
gation did  not  exceed  sixteen,  yet  the  plea- 
sure I  felt  in  having  my  tongue  once  more 
set  at  liberty  I  can  hardly  dJescribe.  Was 
enabled  to  be  faithful,  and  felt  a  sweet  af- 
fection for  immortal  souls."— /6id.  p.  180. 

"  1796.  Feb.  6.  I  am  now  in  my  study; 
and  oh,  it  is  a  sweet  place,  l>ccause  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  the  vilest  of  men.  It 
is  at  the  to])  of  the  house ;  I  have  but  one 
window  in  it.-— /Wrf.  p.  295. 

"The  work  to  which  God  haa  set  his 
hand  will  infallibly  prosper.  Clirist  has 
begun  to  bomliard  this  strong  and  ancient 
fortress,  and  will  assuredly  carry  it."— /Wd. 
p.  823. 

"More  missionaries  I  think  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  interest. 
Should  any  natives  join  us,  they  would 
become  outcast  immediately,  and  must  be 
oonst^uently  supported  by  iis.  The  mis- 
sionaricts  on  the  coast  are  to  this  day 
obliged  to  provide  for  those  who  join  them, 
as  I  learn  from  a  letter  sent  to  Brother 
Thomas  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  mission- 
aries."—/Aid.  p.  334. 

In  the  hist  extract  our  readers  will 
perceive  a  new  difficulty  attendant  upon 
the  progress  of  Christiunity  in  the  East. 
The  convert  mast  not  only  be  subjected 
to  degradation,  bat  his  degradation  is 


so  con^pletc,  and  his  means  of  providinff 
fur  himself  so  entirely  destroyed,  thA 
he  must  be  fed  by  his  instructor.  ThB 
slightest  success  in  Hindostan  wodil 
eat  up  the  revenues  of  the  East  [iidi» 
Company. 

Tliree  years  after  their  arrival  thos 
zealous  and   most  active 
give  the  following  account  of 
success : — 


**  I  bless  God,  our  prospect  Is  waUrn^    - 
ably  brightened  up.  and  our  bopss  an  hM    : 
enlarged  than  at  any  period  siBeethi  w     ' 
menoement  of  the  mission,  owing  ton^   -! 
pleasing  appearances  of  the  gospel  bsrty   '\ 
been  made  efllsetual  to  vonn  poor  bbisi     { 
ing  Mussulmans,  who  have  been  sittkv 
their  flsces  towards  Zion  ever  stnes  tti    ■ 
month  of  August  last.   I  hope  thslr  b^ 
tism  wfll  not  be  much  longer  defened;flH 
that  might  encourage  If  ohnn  Ghund,  lta^ 
bottee,  and  Cassi  Naut  (who  last  ynrir 
peared  to  set  out  in  the  wv*  of  OAtl 
declare  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1v  ■ 
open    proflBssion  of  their  fUth  In  ttL 
Seven  of  the  natives,  we  hope,  are  indsid 
converted.*'- Aipf.  JTiss.  ToL  L  pp.  Ii( 
346. 

Effects  of  preaching  to  an  Hindoo  Cn- 
gregation, 

"  I  then  told  them,  that  if  they' eonU  BDt 
tell  m0, 1  would  tell  them;  and  tliatGod, 
who  had  permitted  the  Hindoos  to  sink 
into  a  sea  of  darkness,  had  at  length  ooo^ 
miseratiKl  them ;  and  sent  me  and  mj  col- 
loagues  to  preach  life  to  them.  I  then  told 
them  of  Christ,  his  death,  his  person,  his 
love,  his  being  the  surety  of  sinners,  his 
power  to  save,  &c,  and  exhorted  then 
earnestly  and  afllectionately  to  come  to  him. 
Effects  were  various ;  one  man  came  befors 
I  had  well  done,  and  wanted  to  sell  stock- 
ings to  me."  —Ibid,  p.  357. 

Extracts  from  Joumale, 

"After  worship,  I  received  notice  that 
the  printing-press  was  just  arrived  at  the 
Gh&t  Arotn  Calcutta.  Retired,  and  thanked 
God  for  furnishing  us  with  a  presa."— /Met. 
p.  469. 

Success  in  the  Sixth  Year. 

"We  lament  that  several  who  did  run 
well,  are  now  hindered.  We  have  fldnt 
hopes  of  a  few,  and  pretty  strong  hopee  of 
one  or  ^iro;  but  if  I  say  more,  it  must 
cither  be  a  dull  recital  of  our  joumejing 
to  one  place  or  another  to  preach  the  gos* 
pel,  or  something  else  relating  to  oanelvei^ 
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ff  wli'.'h  I  niieht  1 1  \w  tlio  iMt  to  sijeak."  — 

J^it.  MlSi.  \'j\.  1.  p.  4NS. 

£iri:.UTs  from  Mr.  Warh's  Jouk- 

SAU  A   NLW    AnAUAI'TIST    MlSSlON- 
IMT  SE35T  OLT  IX  1799. 

Mr,  Ward  admirer  the  Captain. 
"Sevenl  of  oiir  (Hcnda  who  liavc  been 
■ck  bnrio  to  look  up.  This  eveiiinff  we  had 
tncMt  precious  hour  st  prajcr.  Captain 
Virki>i  read  flr.  nn  the  ISth  verve  of  the  33rd 
tf  Exodus,  and  then  joined  in  prayer.  Our 
ktftA  were  all  vanned.  We  shook  hands 
tiUi  oar  dear  captain,  and.  in  design, 
chiped  him  to  our  boaoms.*'— /6ic/.  Vol.  II. 

JUr.  Ward  U  frightened  by  a  Privateer. 

*Jmmt  11.     Heki  our  conference  this 

neoing.    A  Tcaael  is  still  pursuing  us, 

tloeh  the  captain  believes  to  be  a  Frcneh- 

■sn.    I  feel  some  alarm:    connideralile 

ihnii.   O  Lord,  be  thou  our  defender  I  the 

iBSsl  seems  to  cain  upon  us.    (Quarter 

IMS  e>vcn  at  nifrht.)  There  is  no  doubt  of 

tiie  vessel  being  a  French  privateer :  when 

«e  changed  our  tack,  she  changed  hers. 

Ve  have,  since  dark,  changed  into  our  old 

roiirM.%  so  that  possibly  we  shall  lose  her. 

Brethren  O.  and  B.  have  engaged  in  prayer ; 

we  hare  read   Lutlier's  psalm,  and  our 

miods  are  pretty  well  compoMed.  Our  guns 

are  all  leaded,  and  the  captain  seems  very 

V>w.    All  hands  are  at  the  guns,  and  the 

mattihes  are  lighted.  I  go  to  the  end  of  the 

ship.    I  can  just  see  the  vessel,  though  it  is 

tery  focgy.    A  ball  whiasos  ovit  my  head. 

and  makes  roe  tremble.    I  go  down,  and  gu 

to  prayer  with  our  friends.'*  —  Ibid,  pp. 

S.4. 

Mr.  Ward/eels  a  regard Jbr  the  Saiiors. 
"Jmlp  12.  I  never  felt  so  much  for  any 
men  as  for  our  sailors;  a  tenderness  which 
rr«Uid  vt^p  fiver  them !  Oh,  Jesus  I  let  thy 
blix«l  cover  some  of  them !  A  sweet  jirayer 
meeting.    Verily  God  is  here."— Z&mI.  p.  7. 

Afr.   Ward  sees  an  American    VentcU 
and  Umgt  to  preach  to  tlie  Sailors. 

**  Sept.  27.  An  American  vessel  is  along- 
tide,  and  the  captain  is  speaking  to  their 
captain  through  his  trumpet.  How  pieo^ 
saot  to  talk  to  a  friend!  I  have  been 
looking  at  them  through  the  glass;  the 
sailora  ait  in  a  group,  and  are  making  their 
obarrvationa  upon  ua.  I  long  to  go  and 
preach  to  thanT—Jbid,  p.  IL 

Feelimg*  of  the  Natives  upon  hearing 
tkeir  Ildigion  attached. 
"Itoa    JM.  O.    Brothar  a  bad  tome 


cuinersaiicii  with  ono  (.f  tlu*  Mussllln^1ns 
wli')  a-ski-'i,  ii|»<iii  his  dnivinir  th<'  ilivino 
lui.ssioii  of  Mahoiiiiiii'il,  what  u  o-s  t<>  Ik-coiiio 
of  MuHNuliiinuM  ainl  lliiidi'Os'r  lintthcrO. 
i*X]jreK!ied  h:s  ftars  that  tlu'y  wrmUl  all  Ihj 
lost.  The  man  wH'nied  an  if  he  would  have 
torn  him  to  piecfs."— /6m/.  p.  61. 

"Mar.  30.  The  people  seem  quito  anxious 
to  get  the  hymns  which  wo  give  away. 
The  Bralimaiis  are  rather  uneasy.  The 
Governor  advised  his  Brohmans  to  send 
their  children  to  Icnrn  English.  Tlioy  re- 
plied, tliat  wc  seemed  to  take  imuum  to 
make  the  natives  Christians;  and  they 
were  aftvid  that  their  children,  iH'ing  of 
tender  age.  wuuld  make  them  a  more  easy 
conquest."— /Aid.  p.  168. 

"April  27.  LonTe  J>ajf.  One  Brahman 
said  ho  had  no  occasion  for  a  hymn,  for 
they  were  all  over  the  country.  He  could 
go  into  any  house  and  road  one'*— Ibid. 
p.  61. 

"May  9.  Brother  Fountain  was  this 
evening  at  BuddalMury.  At  the  close,  thu 
Brahuians  having  collected  a  nuuibcr  of 
boys,  they  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  follownl 
the  brethren  out  of  the  vilbige  with  noise 
and  shoutings."— /Md. 

**  May  16.  Brother  Carey  and  I  wore  at 
Buddabarry  this  evening.  No  sooner  had 
we  begun  than  a  Brahman  went  round  to  all 
the  rest  that  were  pTcsi>nt,  and  endeavoured 
to  pull  them  away."— /6ui.  p.  62. 

"  3Iay  SO.  This  evening  at  Buddabarry, 
the  man  mentioned  in  my  journal  of  .March 
14th,  insulted  Brother  Cart-y.  H<^  o^ked 
why  wc  came ;  and  said,  if  we  could  em- 
ploy the  natives  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, kc.,  it  would  l>e  very  well ;  but 
that  they  did  not  icant  our  hotinrns.  In 
exact  conformity  with  this  siMitinient,  our 
Brahman  t  Id  Brother  Thomas,  when  here, 
*  that  he  did  not  want  the  favour  of  God.'  " 
— /Wd.  p.  63. 

"  June  22.  LortTs  Day.  A  Brahman  has 
been  several  times  to  disturb  the  children, 
and  to  curse  Jesus  Chrint !  Another  Brah- 
man compUiined  to  Brother  Carey  that,  by 
our  school  and  printing,  we  were  now 
teaching  the  gr>spel  to  their  children  firom 
their  infancy."— /6iV/.  p.  66. 

"  June  29.  Lord^s  Day.  This  evening  a 
Brahman  went  round  amongst  the  ))coplo 
who  were  collated  to  hear  Brother  Carey, 
to  persuade  tliem  not  to  acirept  of  our 
papers.  Thus  'darkness  struggles  with 
the  light.' "-/6td.  p.  66. 

**  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  print  2000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  6U0 
additional  copies  of  Matthew,  for  immc 
diate  distribution;  to  which  are  annexed 
some  of  the  most  romarkable  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ.  Theso 
I  are  now  diatributing,  together  with  copiaa 
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•boat  religion.  This  prevented  many  flrom 
ooniing,  who  have  been  vciy  detiroui  of 
heuiiig  of  the  good  foay.**— lYtnw.  qfMiat. 
Society,  Na  18.  p.  87. 

"  If  Heathen,  of  groat  influenoe  and  oon- 
neotions,  or  Brahmans,  were  hidinod  to 
join  the  Cbrirtian  Church,  it  would  probabtj 
cause  commotions,  and  eren  r^belliona, 
either  to  prevent  tliem  flrom  it,  or  to  en* 
danger  their  life.  In  former  yean,  we  had 
some  instances  of  this  kind  at  Tranquebar ; 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Government.  If  snch  instances 
should  happen  now  in  our  present  times,we 
dont  know  what  the  ronsequence  would  be." 
—Traiu,  qfMi$$,  Societv,  YoL  IL  p.  186. 

This  last  extract  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Danish  Missionaries  at 
Tranqucbur  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Missionary  Society  in  London. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  contend,  after 
these  extracts,  that  no  symptoms  of 
jealousy  upon  the  subject  of  religion 
had  been  evinced  on  the  coast,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  insurrection  at 
Vellorc;  or  that  no  greater  activity 
than  common  had  prevailed  among  the 
missionaries.  Wc  are  very  far,  how- 
ever, fmm  attributing  that  insurrection 
exclusively,  or  even  principally,  to  any 
apprehensions  from  the  zeal  of  the 
missionaries.  The  rumour  of  that  zeul 
mi{;ht  prolmbly  have  more  readily  dis- 
posed the  minds  of  the  troops  for  tlie 
coriupt  influence  exercised  upon  them; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  massacre 
was  principally  owing  to  an  adroit  use 
made  by  the  sons  of  Tippoo,  and  the 
high  Mussulmen  living  in  the  fortress, 
of  the  abominable  military  foppery  of 
our  own  people. 

Alter  this  short  sketch  of  what  has 
been  lately  passing  on  the  coiist,  we 
shall  attempt  to  give  a  similar  acionnt 
of  missionary  proceedings  in  Bengal ; 
and  it  appears  to  us,  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  do  so  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  words  of  the  missionaries 
themselves.  In  our  extracts  from  their 
publications,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  the  character  and  style  of  the 
men  employed  in  these  missions,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  success,  or  rather  of  their 
failure,  and  the  general  impression 
made  upon  the  people  by  their  eflforta 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel 

It  will  bo  necessary  to  premise,  that 


the  missiontf  in  Bengal,  of  wUd  A|! 
public  hayo  heard  to  mncii  of  1# 
years,  are  the  miasioot  of  ABabi|ri| 
dissenters,  whose  pecnliar  and  diM 
guishing  tenet  it  is  to  baptiM  iha  Bdl^ 
bers  of  their  church  by  plnngiiiglkii 
into  the  water  when  tbiqr  an  gtwra% 
instead  of  sprinkling  tbem  wbh  mm 
when  thej  are  young.  AmoH  Ai 
subscribers  to  this  societj,  we  V^i^f^ 
the  respectable  name  of  the  Dcpii^ 
<  Chairman  of  the  Eart  India  Confta^ 
who,  in  the  common  lootlne  of  oflfl 
will  raoceed  to  the  Chair  of  tbat  Oa» 
pany  at  the  ensning  etocdon.  iM 
Chairman  and  the  Depnty-ChiiH* 
of  the  East  India  Company  an  ihl 
1)0th  of  them  trustees  to  another  fA* 
gious  society  for  wuMwrnM  to  J^fiim  mi 
the  Eatt, 

The  first  Number  of  the  ifaotoM 
MiuioHM  informs  ua  that  the  orign  cf 
the  Society  will  be  found  in  rtcaeilwy 
tf  Broiktr  Careift  mind^  whom  Ai«l 


appears  to  have  been  mt  uptm  Ae  c 
Bion  of  the  Heathen  in  1786,  befin  U 
came  to  reside  at  Moulton.  (No.  I.  p.  I.) 
These  workings  produced  a  sermon  tt 
Northampton,  and  the  sermon  a  sab- 
Hcription  to  convert  430  millions  of 
Pagans.  Of  the  subscription  we  have 
the  following  account : — **  Informatioa 
is  come  from  Brother  ("arey,  that  a 
gentleman  from  Northumberland  had 
promised  to  send  him  20/.  for  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  subscribe  four  gninoii 
annually." 

"At  this  meeting  at  Northampton  tw 
other  friends  subaeribcd,  and  paid  %m 
guineas  apiece,  two  more  one  guinea  eadi 
and  another  half  a  guinea,  making  tt 
guineas  and  a  half  in  all.  And  such  msBi 
ben  as  were  presf'nt  of  the  first  subscriber 
paid  their  3ubscript:ons  into  the  hands  a 
the  treasurer,  who  proptised  to  put  thesos 
now  received  into  the  hands  of  a  banka 
wlio  will  pay  interest  for  the  same."— JB^ 
titt  Miss.  Soe.  No.  L  p.  S. 

In  their  first  proceedings  'they  are . 
good  deal  guided  by  Brother  Thomai 
who  has  been  in  Bengal  before,  ani 
who  lavs  before  the  Society  a  histor 
of  his  life  and  adventnres,  from  whic 
wo  make  the  following  extract :— > 

"On  my  arrival  in  Oalcntta.  I  aooi^  ft 
religious  people,  but  found  none.   At  fan 
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plaints  of  being  confonnded  with  en- 
tiittna«tt  and  fanstics. 

H'e  cauinoc  conclude  without  the 
■Kvt  pointed  reprobation  of  the  low 
Dischicf  of  the  Christian  Observer  ;  a 
pohlicatiiin  which  appears  to  have  no 
tfker  method  of  discussing  a  question 
fiurij  open  to  discussion,  than  that 
if  aecniiog  their  antagonists  of  in- 
ideiitf.  No  art  can  be  more  nnmanlj, 
c;  if  its  consequences  are  foreseen, 
me  widced.— If  this  publication  had 
kcB  the  work  of  a  single  individual, 
*e  might  have  passed  it  over  in  silent 
ttfust ;  hot  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
«gu  of  a  great  political  religious 
psrtj  in  ibis  coontrj,  we  think  it  right 
to  notice  the  veiy  unworthj  manner 
■  which  the  J  are  attempting  to  extend 
^bar  infiucoce.  For  ourselves,  if  there 
VCR  a  fair  prospect  of  carrying  the 
fispel  into  regions  where  it  was  before 
Dhiown, — if  such  a  project  did  not 
expose  the  best  possessions  of  the 
eoaotiy  to  extreme  danger,  and  if  it 
*af  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
iiicreet  as  well  as  devout,  we  should 
eouider  it  to  be  a  scheme  of  true  piety, 
Uaevoience,  and  wisdom  :  but  the 
kseness  and  malignity  of  fanaticism 
fhdl  never  prevent  us  from  attacking 
itt  arrogance,  its  ignorance,  and  its 
sctivitv.  For  what  vice  can  be  more 
tmDendoiis  than  that  which,  while  it 
wean  the  outward  appearance  of  rcli- 
pon,  dei>troys  the  happiness  of  man, 
isd  dishonours  the  name  of  God? 


LETTER  ON  THE  CURATE'S 

SALARY  BILL.* 

(E.  Review,   1808.) 

i  LttUr  to  the  Sight  ffonourabU  Spencer 

P»teral,am  a  Suitjeet  connected  ioUh  hie 

Mm,  now  under  JHeemesion  in  Parlia- 

mnt,  for  improving  the  Situation  cf 

itipmdiarg  Curates.    8vo.     Hatchard. 

London.    laOS. 

The  povertj  of  curates  has  long  been 

■  ^Toohte  theme  with  novelists,  senti- 

*Xnv ve  mn  all  dead.  It  maybe  amuRing 

^  iCate  that  I  was  excited  to  this  article 

^^  IFUJiam  Scott,  who  brought  me  the 

^  in  hit  pocket:  and  bwed  I  would 


mental  tourists,  and  elegiac  poets. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  known  ac- 
curacy of  this  class  of  philosophers,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  misconception  in  the  popu- 
lar estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  eviL 

A  very  great  proportion  of  all  the 
curacies  in  England  are  filled  with 
men  to  whom  the  emolument  is  a 
matter  of  subordinate  importance. 
They  are  filled  by  young  gentlemen 
who  have  recently  left  college,  who  of 
course  are  able  to  subsist  as  they  had 
subsisted  for  seven  years  before,  and 
who  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity, 
on  any  terms,  of  acquiring  a  practical 
(amiliarity  with  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  move  away  from  them 
to  higher  situations  as  vacancies  occur ; 
and  make  way  for  a  new  race  of 
ecclesiastical  apprentices.  To  those 
men,  the  smallness  of  the  appointment 
is  a  grievance  of  no  very  great  magni- 
tude ;  nor  is  it  fair,  with  relation  to 
them,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical 
order  as  degraded  by  the  indigence  to 
which  some  of  its  members  are  con- 
demned. With  regard,  again,  to  those 
who  take  curacies  merely  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
remaining  permanently  in  that  situa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  persons  bom 
in  a  very  humble  rank  in  society,  and 
accustomed  to  no  greater  opulence 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  curate.  There 
are  scarcely  any  of  those  persons  who 
have  taken  a  degree  in  an  university, 
and  not  very  many  who  have  resided 
there  at  all.  Now,  the  son  of  a  small 
Welsh  farmer,  who  works  hard  every 
day  for  less  than  AOl  a  year,  has  no 
great  reason  to  complain  of  degrada- 
tion or  disappointment,  if  he  get  from 
b(^l  to  100/.  for  a  moderate  portion 
of  labour  one  day  in  seven.  The 
situation  accordingly,  is  looked  upon 
by  these  people  as  extremely  eligible ; 
and  there  is  a  great  competition  for 
curacies,  even  as  they  are  now  provided. 
The  amount  of  the  evil,  then,  as  to  the 
curates  themselves,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered OS  very  enormous,  when  there 
are  so  few  who  either  actually  feel,  or 
are  entitled  to  feel,  much  discontent 
OB  the  subject.    The  late  regalatiQia 
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Estracls  from  Ihotlur  Carey  a  and 
Brother  Thomas's  Journals,  at  Sea 
and  by  Land, 

*'1793.  June  le.  Lord's  Bay.  A  little 
recovered  from  my  sieknoM;  met  for 
prayer  and  exhortation  in  my  cabin ;  had 
a  dispute  with  a  French  deist/'— li&id.  p> 
168. 

**  June  30.  hordes  Day.  A  pleasant  and 
profitable  day :  our  congr^mtion  composed 
often  persons."— /Airf.  \^.  159. 

**July  7.  Another  pleasant  and  profit- 
able Lord's  day :  our  congregation  increaaed 
with  one.  Had  much  sweet  epjoyment 
with  God."— /6u/. 

*'170k  Jan.  26.  Lord's  Day.  Found 
much  pleasure  in  reading  Edwards's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Justice  qf  God  in  the  Damno' 
tion  qf  Sinners.*'— Ibid.  p.  165. 

**  April  6.  Had  some  sweetness  to-day» 
especially  in  reading  Edwards's  Sermon."— 
Ibid.  p.  171. 

**June  8.  This  evening  reached  Bowlea, 
where  we  lay>to  for  the  Sabbath.  Felt 
thankful  that  God  had  preserved  us,  and 
wondered  at  his  regard  for  so  mean  a  crea- 
ture. I  was  unable  to  wrestle  with  God  in 
prayer  for  many  of  my  dear  fHends  in  Eng- 
land."—/6id.  p.  179. 

" 16.    This  day  I  preached  twice  at 

Halda,  where  Mr.  Thomas  met  me.  Had 
much  enjoyment ;  and  though  our  congre- 
gation did  not  exceed  sixteen,  yet  the  plea- 
sure I  felt  in  having  niy  tongue  once  more 
set  at  liberty  I  can  hardly  describe.  Was 
enabled  to  be  faithful,  and  felt  a  sweet  af- 
fection for  immortal  souls."— 7Wrf.  p.  180. 

•*  1796.  Feb.  6.  I  am  now  in  my  study ; 
and  oh.  it  is  a  sweet  place,  liecauso  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  the  vilest  of  men.  It 
is  at  tlio  top  of  the  house ;  I  have  but  one 
window  in  it."— Ibid.  p.  295. 

*'The  work  to  which  God  has  set  his 
hand  will  inflEtllibly  pros{)or.  Christ  has 
begun  to  bombard  this  strong  and  ancient 
fortress,  and  will  assuredly  carry  it."— Ibid. 
p.  328. 

"More  missionaries  I  think  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  intcrcift. 
Should  any  natives  join  us,  they  would 
become  outcast  imme<liately,  and  must  be 
consequently  8upi)orted  by  us.  The  mis- 
sionari^  on  the  coast  are  to  this  day 
obliged  to  provide  for  those  who  join  them, 
as  I  learn  flrom  a  letter  sent  to  Brother 
Thomas  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  mission- 
aries."— fiW.  p.  334. 

In  the  last  extract  our  renders  will 
perceive  a  new  difficulty  attendant  upon 
the  pro{;rcs8ot'  Chribtiunity  in  the  £a8t. 
The  convert  must  not  only  be  subjected 
to  degradation,  but  liis  degradation  is 


so  coiDpletc,  and  his  means  of  providing 
fur  himself  so  entirely  destroyed,  thifc. 
he  must  be  fed  by  his  instructor.  TItt 
slightest  success  in  Hindoctmn  ' 
eat  up  the  revenues  of  the  East  1 
Company. 

Tiiree  years  alter  their  arrival  th 
zealous  and   most  active 
give  the  following  account  of 
success : — 


"  I  bless  God,  our  p«v»peet  is  i 
ably  brightened  up,  and  our  hopes  aie  MM 
enlarged  than  at  any  period  ilneetttert^ 
mencement  of  the  mission,  owing  toii^ 
pleasing  appearances  of  the  gospsthMkg 
been  made  efllsetual  to  vona  poor  I ' 
ing  Mussulmans,  who  have  been  i 
their  flkces  towards  Zion  ever  rines  at 
month  of  Auguit  last.  I  hope  ttasfcr  li^ 
tism  will  not  be  much  tonger  defcnedtHi 
that  might  enooursge  Mohnn  Cbml^n^ 
bottee,  and  Casai  Naut  (who  iMt  yor^ 
peered  to  set  out  in  the  ws^  of  Gol)btl 
declare  Ibr  the  Lord  Jesus  Glniit»  Iv  m 
open  profession  of  thefar  fUfh  In  llBi 
Seven  of  the  nativea,  we  hopg,  tn  iniNi 
converted."- A^.  Jfisi.  VoL  L  pp^  Mi 
U6. 

Effects  of  preaching  to  an  Hindoo  Cm- 
gregatiam. 


<*  I  then  told  them,  that  if  ftbqr  c 
tell  me,  I  would  tell  them ;  and  tint  CM, 
who  liad  permitted  the  Ilindooa  to  sink 
into  a  sea  of  darkness,  had  at  length  oqb^ 
misoratod  them ;  and  sent  me  and  mj  ooi* 
leagues  to  preach  life  to  them.  I  then  tcM 
them  of  Christ,  his  death,  his  parson.  Us 
love,  his  being  the  surety  of  sinners,  his 
power  to  save,  &&,  and  exhorted  than 
earnestly  and  aiObctionately  to  come  to  hha. 
Effects  were  various ;  one  man  came  before 
I  had  well  done,  and  wanted  to  seU  stock- 
ings to  me."  —Ibid.  p.  857. 

Extracts  from  Journals, 

"After  worship,  I  received  notice  that 
the  printhng-press  was  just  arrived  at  the 
Gh&t  from  Calcutta.  Retired,  and  thanked 
God  for  furnishing  us  with  a  press.**— iMd^ 
p.  469. 

Success  in  the  Sixth  Year, 

"We  lament  that  several  who  did  ran 
well,  are  now  hl^idered.  We  have  fidnt 
holies  of  a  few,  and  pretty  strong  hopes  of 
one  or  tteo;  but  if  I  say  more,  it  must 
cither  bo  a  dull  recital  of  our  journeying 
to  one  plare  or  another  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, or  something  else  relating  to  ounelvea. 
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'■f  wLirh  I  ouzht  to  ho  the  last  to  sjioak."— 
Ji3lt.  J/iM.  Vol.  I.  p.  -k^S. 

EXTK.UTS    KROM    Mk.  WaUD'S    JoUR- 

5AL,  A  NLW  Anabaptist  Missiok- 

AKYbENT  OUT  IN   1799. 

Mr,  Ward  admires  the  Captain. 

"Serenl  of  our  fticnds  who  havo  been 

rick  bcfrin  to  kx>k  up.  This  evening  we  had 

tmnrt  precious  hour  at  prayer.    Captain 

WirkM  read  fr.  .m  the  1 2th  vente  of  the  S3rd 

tf  Eiodua,  aiid  then  joined  in  pra^'cr.    Our 

t        Inrts  vere  all  warmed.    We  shook  hands 

^       nh  our  dear    captain,  and,  in  design, 

1       daped  him  to  our  boaomt.*'— /6»d.  VoL  II. 

Itt 

f       Mr.  Ward  it  frightened  by  a  Privateer. 

*Jmmt  IL     Held  our  conference  this 

flfoing.    A  TCMel  is  still   pursuing  us, 

vUeh  the  captain  believes  to  be  a  French- 

■n.    I  feel  some  alarm:    considerable 

ihnii.   O  Ixyrd,  be  thou  our  defender  I  the 

wkI  seems  to  gain  upon  us.    (Quarter 

part  e'eren  at  night.)  There  is  no  doubt  of 

the  vcfiiel  being  a  French  privateer :  when 

«e  rhanged  our  tack,  she  changed  hers. 

We  have,  since  dark,  changed  into  our  old 

eoarv.  so  that  poiwibly  we  shall  lose  her. 

BMhren  G.  and  B.  have  engaged  in  prayer ; 

we  have  read   Luth«*r's  psalm,  and  our 

miodtt  are  pretty  well  composed.  Our  guns 

ire  aU  loadod,  and  the  captain  seems  very 

low.    All  bauds  are  at  the  guns,  and  tlie 

matchra  are  lighted.  I  go  to  the  end  of  the 

ship.    I  can  just  see  the  vessel,  though  it  is 

very  roogy*    A  ball  whines  over  my  head. 

and  makes  me  tremble.    I  go  down,  and  go 

to  prayer  with  our  fHends."  —  Ibid,  pp. 

Mr.  WardfedM  a  regard  for  the  Sailors, 

"JtUp  IS.  I  never  felt  so  much  for  any 
SD^n  as  fw  our  sailors;  a  tenderness  which 
CTruId  weep  over  them !  Oh,  Jesus !  let  thy 
bk«d  cover  some  of  them !  A  sweet  prai>'er 
merting.    Verily  God  is  here."— JWd.  p.  7. 

Mr.    Ward  sees  an  American    Vesseh 
and  longs  to  preach  to  the  Sailors. 

**  Sept.  27.  An  American  vessel  is  along- 
side, and  the  captain  is  speaking  to  their 
captain  through  his  trumpet,  ilow  plea- 
sant to  talk  to  a  friend!  I  have  been 
k»kiug  at  them  through  the  glass;  the 
■ailors  ait  in  a  group,  and  are  making  their 
obaervationa  upon  us.  I  long  to  go  and 
itotbem."— ifriApulL 


Feeling*  of  the  Natives  upon  hearing 
their  Rdigion  attached. 
IM.  18.    Barother  C.  had  some 


c<.nvcrb.:nii'n  witli  ono  r.f  i\w  Mussulir.ans 
who  ask»'tl,  upon  liis  (U-n.vimc  the  divine 
mission  of  Mahoinniod.  what  was  to  U^couiu 
of  Mu-HsuhiiJius  and  il indues  V  Jlrothrrr  0. 
expressed  liis  ft'ars  that  tlu*y  would  all  bo 
lost.  The  man  stfmed  as  if  he  would  have 
torn  him  to  pieces."— /AiV/.  p.  51. 

**Mar.  30.  The  people  seem  quito  anxious 
to  get  the  hymns  which  we  give  away. 
Tlie  Bralimans  are  ratlier  uneasy.  The 
Qovemor  advised  his  Brohmans  to  send 
their  children  to  learn  English.  They  re- 
plied, that  wo  seemed  to  take  pains  to 
make  the  natives  Christians;  and  they 
were  afVaid  that  their  children,  being  of 
tender  age.  would  make  them  a  more  easy 
conquest."— /6Mf.  p.  158. 

**  April  tl.  Lm^s  Day.  One  Bralmian 
said  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  hymn,  for 
they  were  all  over  the  country.  He  could 
go  into  any  house  and  read  one."- /6u/. 
p.  61. 

**  May  0.  Brother  Fountain  was  this 
evening  at  Buddabarry.  At  the  close,  the 
lirohnians  having  collected  a  number  of 
boys,  they  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  followed 
the  brethren  out  of  the  village  with  noiso 
and  shoutings."— /Wd. 

*•  May  16.  Brother  Carey  and  I  were  at 
Buddabarry  this  evening.  No  sooner  had 
we  begun  than  a  Brahman  went  round  to  all 
the  rest  that  were  present,  and  endeavoured 
to  pull  them  away."— /6«/.  p.  62. 

'*  Jfay  30.  This  evening  at  Buddabarry, 
the  man  mentioned  in  my  journal  of  March 
14th,  insulted  Brother  Carey.  He  asked 
why  we  catne ;  and  said,  if  wo  could  em- 
ploy the  natives  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, Jbc,  it  woiild  be  very  well :  but 
that  they  did  not  want  our  Uoiiness.  In 
exact  conformity  with  this  sentiment,  our 
Brahman  t^ld  Brother  Thomas,  when  here, 
'that  ho  did  not  want  the  favour  of  God.'  " 
— /Wd.  p.  63. 

"  Jun/s  22.  LortiFs  Day.  A  Brahman  has 
been  several  times  to  disturb  the  children, 
and  to  curse  Jesus  Christ  1  Another  Brah- 
man complained  to  Brother  Carey  tliat,  by 
our  school  and  printing,  wc  were  now 
teaching  the  gospel  to  their  children  from 
their  infancy."— /frid.  p.  66. 

"Junei».  Lord^s  Day.  This  evening  a 
Brahman  went  round  amongst  the  peoplo 
who  were  collected  to  hear  Brother  Carey, 
to  persuade  them  not  to  accept  of  our 
papers.  Thus  'darkness  struggles  with 
tholight.'"-/&id.p.66. 

"  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  print  2000 
oopics  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  600 
additional  copies  of  Matthew,  for  imme- 
diate distribution;  to  which  are  annox<Kl 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ.  Theso 
are  now  difthbuting,  together  with  coplM 
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of  sevena  evAngelieal  hynmi.  and  m  ^erj  are  to  thb  di^htU  in  IIm  . 

earnest   and   pertinent   addrcM   to   the  tempt  by  the  Hindoos   FiromtMajpoa 

natires,  reapecting  the  goapeL     It  waa  gather  how  mneh  oonlaiipl  a 

written  by  Bam  Boahoo,  and  oontaina  a  native  would  meet  with."— iW*  |i^  H 

hundred  lines  in  Bengalee  Tene.    We  hear  114^ 

that  these  impers  are  read  with  much  at-  **Oet,  28.   XoftTa  Har.    Mkmirmli  m 

tention,  and  that  apprehenaiona  are  riaing  Brother  Ganj  to-day  what  the  ftm 

in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Brahmana  talked  among  themaelv«a—*TlofBMHf,'fli 

whereuuto  these  things  may  grow."— /ftid.  thegr,  *  here  were  no  wldte  people         ^ 

p.  69.  ua.    Now  the  Bni^lah  hmre  ta 

"  We  have  iirinted  aeveral  amaU  pieeea  in  countij,  and  it  lia  getting  ftiU  of 

Bengalee,  which  have  had  a  large  circuit  Now  alao  the  white  man'a  alaal«  k  y* 

tion."— /Md.  p.  77.  Uahlng.    la  it  not  going  to  be  AdIM 

which  ia  written  in  onr  BhMler^  tfaH  d 

Afr.  Fomtain't  gratitude  to  Hervejf,  akaU  ha  qf  am*  eaaU;  and  will  not  tM 

•*  When  I  was  about 
years  of  age  Herceyi' 

but  my  Bible  and  the  Piye^Book.   TMi  mortdUikecf  ttemrr 

inhered  roc.  u  it  were.  Into  »  new  world  I  Sth^tnrii  lS^«. 

lt«,«»ded™ymin4«rfejLdt«d.Urir^  ^ ta»lt«l  IteSir a  lo b*w.  to 

afl«?r  knowledge :  thia  waa  not  all ;  I  de-  _»x|^  ^  y\&, 

rived  spiritual  aa  well  as  intellectual  ad-  ..  Vul  «•    Thta  fltaMnoon  OAtaA  -- 

vantagi-sfromit.    I  shaUblesaGodfcrthia  ^^^   Tbia Ibrwioon Gokool - 

book  while  I  live  upon  earth,  and  «oAm  / 

g€t  to  hwven,  I  will  thamk  dmr  Servetf 

hinueifr—Jbid.  p.  90. 


X..*  ^;»i.*^.<».  ^  -'--'^ ««te  be  the goapel  V "^JMd.  p.  VUk 

V'  2S^o2L^?rJ^      ^^ov.  7.  He  alao  atteapted  NpoM^li 
Vf"^^:^^^   intHKluce  Chriat  and  hi-  cSSZ^^ 


Hatred  of  the  Natives  to  the  Gospel 

"Jan.  27.  The  inveterate  hatred  that  the 
Brahmans  ovor>'where  show  to  the  gospel, 
and  the  very  name  of  Jesus,  in  which  they 
are  joined  by  many  lewd  follows  of  the 
baser  sort,  requires  no  common  degree  of 
eel  f«posaeshion,  caution,  and  prudence.  The 
seeming  flulure  of  some  wo  hoped  well  of  is 
a  source  of  (.considerable  anxiety  and  grief." 
—Pdd.  p.  110. 

"Aug.  81.  Lord's  Day.  We  have  the 
honour  of  printing  the  first  book  tliat  was 
ever  printed  in  Bengalee;  and  this  is  the 
first  piece  in  which  Brahmans  have  been 


teU  ua  that  Kriatno  and  Ua  wfaola  tm/^ 
were  in  oonfinementl  AatonUiing  ■*» 
It  aeematiie  whole  neighbourhood,  aa  — 
aa  it  waa  coiaed  abroad  that  thaaa  paoyl 
had  loat  oaate,  waa  in  an  npioar.  Itisai 
that  2000  people  were  aasembled  pouiln 
their  anathemas  on  these  new  ooovtrta 
—Ibid.  p.  125. 

*'  Jan.  12.  The  Brahmana  and  the  yoa 
people  show  every  degrw  of  contempt;  aa 
the  name  of  Christ  is  become  a  by-won 
like  the  name  meihodist  in  Bngland  Itai 
merly."— 76«A  p.  180. 

*'Sept,  16.  I  then  took  oooaaion  to  la 
them  tliat  the  Brahmaiw  only  wanted  thd 
money,  and  cared  nothmg  about  their  aa 
vation.  To  this  thay  readily  aasented.*- 
Ibid.  p.  134. 

Nov.  28.  Lord^s  Day.  Went  with  Brothi 


opposed,  ptThajMi  for  thousands  of  years.    Carey  to  tho  new  pagoda  at  the  upper  en 


All  their  books  are  filled  with  accounts  to 
establish  Bralimanism,  and  raise  Brahmans 
to  the  seat  of  God.  Hence  they  are  be- 
lieved to  bo  inferior  gods.  All  the  waters 
of  salvation  in  tho  country  are  supposed  to 
meet  in  tho  foot  of  a  Brahman.  It  is 
reckoned  they  have  tho  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  have  p«)wer  over  sickness  and 
health,  life  and  death.  O  pray  that  Brah- 
manism  may  come  down!"— /Wd.  p.  111. 

"Oct.  3.  Brother  Marsham  having  directed 
the  children  in  the  Bengalee  school  to  write 
out  a  piece,  written  l^  BrotlHsr  Fountain 
(a  kind  of  catechism),  tho  schoolmaster 
reported  yesterday  that  all  the  boya  would 
leave  the  school  rather  than  write  it ;  that 
it  waa  designed  to  make  them  lose  caste, 
and  make  them  Feringeu;  that  ia,  peraona 
who  have  deacended  fhmi  thoae  who  were 
ftnmerly  converted  by  the  paplita,  and  who 


of  the  town.  About  ten  Brahroank  a 
tended.  They  behaved  in  the  moat  acofflii 
and  blasphemous  manner,  treating  tt 
luune  of  Christ  with  the  greatest  acorn 
nor  did  they  discontinue  thoir  ridieol 
while  Brother  Carey  prayed  with  thai 
No  name  amongst  men  seems  ao  oSbnaiv 
to  them  as  tliat  of  our  adorable  Bi 
debmkr!  "— /Wrf.  p.  188, 

**Dec.ik  The  Governor  had  the  goodnoi 
to  call  on  us  in  the  course  of  the  day,  an 
desired  us  to  secure  the  girl,  at  least  with! 
our  walls,  for  a  few  days,  aa  he  waa  pei 
suaded  the  people  round  tho  countiy  wet 
so  exas|)crated  at  Kristno'a  embracing  th 
gospel,  that  he  could  not  answer  fbr  tbei 
safety.  A  number  of  the  mob  might  com 
firom  twenty  milea  distant  in  the  nighl 
and  murder  them  ail,  withoot  the  pet 
petraton  being  diaoovered.  He  beilavnd 
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tbat  V.ad  tht*r  ohtainwl  the  jrirl,  they  would 
"have  ajunl-'n-d  herlh^ffire  theiuoniinff,and 
tbmarhc  ihvy  had  been  doing  God  ser- 
▼iw : "— /W<f.  pp.  14S.  1*4. 

"J.iH.  n^.i.     Aft<-r   speaking  about    ten 

Biimteii,  a  rude  fellow  begnn  to  be  veiy 

■toitfiTe,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  boyH, 

TiJKit  ftuch  a  damour  that  nothing  eould 

be  heard.    At  length,  seeing  no  hope  of 

tfadr  becoming  quiet,  I  retired  to  the  other 

put  of  the  town.    They  fbllowed,  hallooiug, 

■■d  ciying '  Hurree  boll  I'  (au  exclamation 

fa  honour  of  Veeahno).   They  at  last  began 

la  pell  me  with  stones  and  dirt.   One  of 

the  men,  wlw  knew  the  house  to  which 

BMher  Cart^  was  gone,  advised  me  to 

Mfwnpany  him  thiiher.  saying,  that  these 

psople  would  not  hear  our  words.    Going 

vilh  him,  I  met  Brother  C.    Vfe  were  not 

iHktle  pleased  thU  the  deril  had  begun  to 

teair  himself,  inflerring  from  henee  that  he 

■apected  dai«er.*— iZiiMl.  pp.  148,140. 

Ftdingt  of  a  Hindoo  Bmf  upon  the  Eve 
of  ConversUm. 

".Vor.lS.  One  of  the  boys  of  the  school, 
criM  Ben|amin,  is  imdcr  considerable  con- 
ttrn:  indeed  there  is  a  genera]  stir  amongst 
oar  efaiklren,  which  aflbids  us  great  en- 
OMngHnent.  The  fbllowing  are  some  of 
(he  nnresaioas  used  in  prayer  by  poor 


"Uh  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment  is 
cnii0f'.  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  will 
■U  fall  down.    Oh,  what  shall  I  do  in  the 
d|7  of  judgment!    Thou  wilt  break  me  to 
pieoes  [literal].    The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wss 
Mnod  aa  todie  for  »  poor  souls:  Lord, 
keep  us  all  this  day  I    Oh  hell  1  gnashing, 
and  beating,  and  beating!   One  hour  weep- 
ing, another  gnaahing!  We  shall  stay  there 
tni  erer !  I  am  going  to  hell  I  I  am  going  to 
bell !   Oh  Lord,  give  me  a  new  heart;  give 
me  a  new  heart;  and  wash  away  all  my 
Kw!  Give  me  a  new  heart  that  I  may  praiMc 
Him,  that  I  may  obey  Him,  that  I  may 
■peak  the  truth,  that  I  may  never  do  evil 
tbiniDi!    Oh,  I  have  many  times  sinned 
against  thee,  many  times  broken  thy  com- 
osodments,  oh,  many  times;  and  what 
■hall  I  do  in  the  day  of  jndgment!'"— /Mc/. 
Wi.ie.16S. 

Alarm  of  the  Nativen  at  the  Preaching 
of  the  GotpeL 

*Fram  aevenl  parta  of  Calcutta  he  hears 
of  people's  attention  being  excited  \tj  read- 
iav  the  papers  which  we  have  scattered 
asBU^  them.  Mai^  begin  to  wonder  that 
they  never  heard  these  things  before,  since 
the  En^ish  have  been  so  long  in  the 
coantry.**— /^idL  p.  2S8. 

*Xaniy  of  tht  imtlfw  hiff«  9spnmeA 


their  astonishment  at  socin?  the  convert  ».■< I 
Hindoos  hit  and  t-at  with  I';uroi)eans.  It  is 
what  they  thought  Mould  never  come  to 
I»as8.  The  priests  arc  much  alarmed  for 
their  tottering  fabric,  and  rack  their  in- 
ventions to  prop  it  up.  They  do  not  like 
the  imttitution  of  tlie  colloge  in  Calcutta, 
and  tliat  tlieir  sacred  shastcrs  should  be 
explored  by  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  Eu- 
ropeans.**—/Wd.  p.  5833. 

•*  Indeed,  by  the  distribution  of  many 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  some  thou- 
sands of  small  tracts,  a  spirit  of  inquby 
has  been  excited  to  a  degree  unknown  at 
any  former  period.**— iJid.  p.  236. 

'*  As  he  and  Kristno  walked  through  the 
street,  the  natives  cried  out,  '  What  will 
this  joiner  do?  (meaning  Kristno.)  Will  he 
destroy  the  caste  of  us  all?  Is  this  BnUiman 
going  to  be  a  Feringa?  *  **— JMd.  p.  245. 

Account  of  Success  in   1802  —  Tenth 
Year  oftfie  Mission, 

**  Wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  uni- 
formly found,  that  so  Umg  as  people  did 
not  understand  the  report  qf  our  message^ 
they  appeared  to  listen;  but  the  moment 
they  understood  something  (^it,  they  either 
became  indifferent,  or  began  to  ridicule. 
This  in  general  has  been  our  reception,**— 
i&»(2.p.278. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives. 
**8ept.  27.  This  forenoon  throe  of  the 
people  arrived  fjrom  Ponchetalok])ool,  who 
seemed  very  hapjiy  to  see  us.  They  inform 
us  that  the  Brahmans  had  raised  a  ^rrcat 
pcHK-'Cution  against  them ;  and  when  they 
set  out  on  their  journey  hither,  the  mob 
assembled  to  hiss  them  away.  After  Brother 
Marsham  had  left  that  part  of  the  country, 
they  hung  him  in  effigy,  and  some  of  tho 
printed  papers  which  ho  had  distributed 
amongst  them.**— T&id.  p.  314. 

Difficulty  which  the  Mission  experiences 
from  not  being  aitla  to  get  Converts 
shaved, 

"Several  persons  there  seemed  willing  to 
be  baptized;  but  if  tlioy  should,  the  vilhigo 
barber,  forsooth,  will  not  shave  them! 
When  a  native  loses  caste,  or  becomes  un- 
clean, his  barber  and  his  priest  will  not 
come  near  him ;  and  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  Shave  the  head  nearly  all  over,  and  can- 
not well  perform  this  business  themi!<elves, 
it  becomes  a  serious  inconvenience."— /6Mf. 
p.  372. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives. 

"April  24.  Lord^sDay.  Brother  Cham- 
berlain preached  at  home,  and  Ward  at 
Calcutta;  Brother  Carey  was  amongst  tho 


.\uu  will  not  hc;inLT\.  v\  ill  ncuV  ' 

Tlicy  tiioii  iiisullt'd  t!i.-,n  :i-'riiii."  tlmu  ..''a - 
«luiiK  n:i.\.c«l  ill  k-.)ii'_-:i  wat.r  at  tln-ai.  lalkni 
of  niakiiifr  Ukmii  a  iucklac<'  of  old  sl.o.-s; 
beat  Ncclov)  with  Ram  Ilolrcii's  sh(X'.  \c.; 
and  (Ifclarcnl,  that  if  they  ever  caino  nfriiii, 
they  would  make  an  end  of  thorn."— /6m/. 
p.  878. 

A  Plan  for  procuring  an  Order  from 
Government  to  shave  the  Converts. 

*•  After  concluding  with  i)rayer,  Bhorud 
Ghose,  Sookur,  and  Torribot  fiichesH,  took 
me  into  the  field,  and  told  niu  that  their 
minds  wore  quite  diHiided ;  there  was  no 
Deoeasity  for  exhorting  them.  There  was 
only  one  thing  tliat  kept  them  from  being 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chrixt. 
Losing  caste  in  a  largo  town  like  Seram- 
pore  was  a  very  different  thing  fi-om  losing 
caste  in  their  village.  If  they  declared 
themselves  Christians,  the  barber  of  their 
village  will  no  longer  shave  them ;  and,  with- 
out  sliaving  their  heads  and  their  beards 
th^  could  not  live.  If  an  order  could  be 
obtained  firom  the  magistrate  of  tho  diH- 
trict  for  the  barber  to  shave  Christians  as 
well  aa  others,  they  would  be  immediately 
baptised."— /6td.  p.  397. 

We  meet  in  these  procecdinps  with 
the  account  of  two  Hindoos  who  had 
Mt  up  08  gods,  Dulol  and  Ram  Dass. 
The  missionaries,  conceiving  this  schism 
from  the  reh'gion  of  the  Hindoos  to  be 
A  Tery  favourable  opening  for  tlicm. 
wait  upon  the  twn  /?-.:-•-       - 
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foHv,  it  woald  be  infinit«1/  difficult 
eftirtiiallj  to  teach  them  any  other. 
TbcT  vould  tumble  their  own  idols 
mto  the  river,  and  70a  woald  build 
diem  no  churches  :  you  would  des- 
sroT  all  their  present  motives  for 
iouDg  right  and  avoiding  wrong,  with- 
o«i  bdng  able  to  tix  upon  their  minds 
tbe  more  sublime  motives  by  which 
foo  prufcss  to  be  actuated.  What 
a  mmhJtrtrj  will  do  hereafter  with  the 
Wait  of  a  convert,  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
umI  specnlacion.  He  is  quite  certain, 
that  he  must  accustom  the 


■sn  to  see  himself  considered  as  im- 
CuMos;  and  good  principles  can  hardly 
be  exposed  to  a  ruder  shock.  Who- 
erer  has  seen  much  of  Hindoo  Chris- 
tisas  must  have  perceived,  that  the 
aan  who  bears  that  name  is  very 
commonly  nothing  more  than  a 
dmnken  reprobate,  who  conceives 
himself  at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  any 
thing  he  pleases,  and  annexes  hardly 
arr  other  meaning  to  the  name  of 
CbriMinnity.  Sudi  sort  of  converu 
nay  swell  the  list  of  names,  and 
^ify  tbe  puerile  pride  of  a  roission- 
arv:  but  what  real  discreet  Christian 
can  wish  to  see  such  Christianity  pre- 
Tiil?  Bat  it  will  be  urged,  if  the 
present  converts  should  bea>me  worse 
Hindoos  and  very  indifferent  Chris- 
tisas,  still  the  next  generation  will  do 
fceoer;  and  by  degrees,  and  at  the 
expiiation  of  half  a  century,  or  a  ccn- 
tmr,  true  Christianity  may  prevail 
We  may  apply  to  such  sort  of  Jacobin 
cooreneiv  what  Mr.  Burke  said  of  the 
Jacobin  politicians  in  his  time, — **  To 
nchmen  a  whole  generation  of  human 
beiogt  are  of  no  more  consequence 
than  a  frog  in  an  air-pump."  For  the 
dwant  prospect  of  doing,  what  most 
probad>iy,  after  all.  they  will  never  be 
a*4e  to  effect,  there  is  no  degree  of 
prnent  misery  and  horror  to  which 
ibey  11  ill  not  expose  the  snbjccu  of  their 
etptrimenL 

As  the  duty  of  making  proselytes 
(priog^  from  the  duty  of  benevolence, 
*eie  is  a  priority  of  choice  in  convcr- 
■011.  The  greatest  leal  should  plainly 
^  directed  to  the  most  desperate 
*»efy  and  ignorance  Now  in  corn- 
to  muDj  other  satiojv  who/ 


are  equally  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  Hindoo?  arc  a  civilised 
I  and  a  moral  people.  That  they  have 
remained  in  the  same  state  for  bu  many 
centuries,  is  at  once  a  proof,  that  the  in- 
stitutions which  established  that  state 
could  not  be  highly  unfavourable  to 
hnman  happiness.  After  all  tbnt  has 
been  said  of  the  vices  of  the  Hindoos, 
we  believe  that  a  Hindoo  is  more  niihl 
and  sober  than  most  Europeans,  and 
as  honest  and  chaste.  In  astronomy 
the  Hindoos  have  certainly  made  very 
j  high  advances ; — some,  and  not  an  un- 
important, progress  in  many  sciences. 
As  manufacturers,  they  are  extremely 
ingenious  —  and  as  agriculturists,  in- 
dustrious. Christianity  would  improve 
them  ;  (whom  would  it  not  improve  ?) 
but  if  Christianity  cannot  bo  extended 
to  all,  there  are  many  other  nations 
who  want  it  more.  ♦ 

The  Hindoos  have  some  very  savage 
customs,  wliich  it  would  be  desirable 
to  abolish.  Some  swing  on  hooks, 
some  run  kimcs  through  their  hands, 
and  widows  burn  themselves  to  dcnth : 
but  these  follies  (even  the  last)  arc 
quite  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferers.  We  dislike  all  misery,  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary  ;  but  ilio  dif- 
ference between  the  torments  which  a 
man  chooses,  and  those  which  he  en- 
dures from  the  choice  of  others,  is  very 
great.  It  is  a  considerable  wretched- 
ness, that  men  and  women  should  bo 
shut  up  in  religious  houses  ;  but  it  is 
only  an  object  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence, when  such  incarceration  is  com- 
pulsory. Monasteries  and  nunneries 
with  us  would  be  harmless  institutions  ; 
because  the  moment  a  devotee  found 
he  had  acted  like  a  fool,  he  mi;;lit  avail 
himself  of  the  discovery  and  run  away ; 
and  so  may  a  Hindoo,  if  he  repents  of 
his  resolution  of  runuing  hooks  into 
his  flesh. 

The  duties  of  conversion  appear  to 
be  of  less  importance,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  proper  persons  to 
undertake  them,  and  when  such  re- 

•  We  are  hero,  of  course,  arguing  the 
question  only  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
Thlii  is  one  ijoint  of  view  in  wliioh  it  must 
be  placed,  though  certainly  the  lowest  aud 
Jotut  imporUnU 
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may  he  necessary  to  make  to  it  some 
sort  of  reply. 

We  mlniit  it  to  be  the  general  duty 
of  Christian  people  to  disseminate  their 
religion  among  the  Pagan  nations  who 
are  subjecie<l  to  their  empire.  It  is 
tnie  they  have  not  the  aid  of  miracles ; 
but  it  is' their  duty  to  attempt  such  con- 
version by  the  earnest  and  abundant 
employment  of  the  best  human  means 
in  their  power.  We  believe  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  revealed  religion ; 
that  we  are  exclusively  in  possessiou  of 
a  revealed  reIi<{ion;  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  that  religion  can  alone  con- 
fer immortality,  and  best  confer  present 
happiness.  Tliis  religion,  too,  teaches 
us  the  duties  of  general  benevolence : 
and  how,  under  such  a  system,  the 
conversion  of  Heathens  can  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  we  profess  not  to  be 
able  to  unden>tand. 

So  much  for  the  general  rule : — now 
for  the  exceptions. 

No  man  (not  an  Anabaptist)  will, 
we  presume,  contend  that  it  is  our  doty 
to  preach  the  natives  into  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  to  lay  before  them,  so  fully  and 
emphatically,  the  scheme  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  to  make  them  rise  up  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  and  shoot  their  in- 
structors through  the  head.  If  conver- 
sion be  the  greatest  of  all  objects,  the 
possession  of  the  country  to  l>e  con- 
verted is  the  only  mean,  in  this  in* 
stance,  by  which  that  conversion  can 
be  accomplished  ;  for  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  miraculous  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos ;  and  it  would  be  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  if  General  Oudinut 
was  to  display  the  same  spirit  as  the 
aerious  \ii\rt  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Even  for  missionary 
purposes,  therefore,  the  utm.ost  discre- 
tion is  necessary ;  and  if  we  wish  to 
teach  the  natives  a  better  religion,  we 
must  take  care  to  do  it  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  inspire  them  with  a  pim- 
sion  for  p^ditical  change,  or  wc  shall 
inevitably  lose  our  disciples  altogether. 
To  us  it  appears  quite  clear,  from  tlie 
extracts  before  us,  that  neither  Hindoo 
nor  Mahomedun  are  at  all  indifferent 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  their  religion ; 
the  arrogance  and  irritability  of  the 
Mahomcdan  are  universally  acknow- 


ledj^ed  ;  and  we  put  it  to  our  readefl^ 
whether  the  Brahmans  seem  in  tkM  ^ 
extracts  to  show  the  smallest  dispi^l- 
tion  to  behold  the  encroachmeots  i, 
their  religion  with  passivenesH  and  I 
concern.  A  missionary  who  confcflrf} 
only  a  few  of  the  refuse  of  so  ~ 
might  live  for  ever  in  peace  in  h^fi^l 
and  receive  his  salary  from  his  fanMi 
masters  for  pompous  predictiou  I 
universal  conversion,  transmitted  F 
the  ships  of  the  season ;  but,  if  he  1 
any  marked  success  among  the  i 
it  could  not  fail  to  excite  mncli  i 
dangerous  specimens  of  jealonsj'  i 
discontent  than  those  which  we  hmt  \ 
extracted  from  the  Anabaptist  JoomL^ 
How  is  it  in  human  nature  tbrt  sj 
Brahman  should  be  indifferent  to  a|- 
croachments  upon  his  religion?  ] 
reputation,  his  dignity,  and  in  g|i 
measure  his  wealth,  depend  npon  I 
preservation  of  the  present 
tions;  and  why  is  it  to  be  sap 
that  motives  which  are  so 
with  all  other  human  beings^  an  kh 
operative  with  him  alone?  If  thi 
Bralimans,  however,  are  dispotsd  ID 
excite  a  rebellion  in  support  of  iMr 
own  influence,  no  man,  who  kMNn 
anything  of  India,  can  doubt  that  tiMqf 
have  it  in  tlicir  power  to  effect  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  thcM  t^ 
tempts  to  diffuse  Christianity  do  not 
originate  from  the  government  in  In- 
dia. The  omnipotftfice  of  government 
in  the  East  is  well  known  to  the  na- 
tives. If  government  does  not  prohibk, 
it  tolerates ;  if  it  tolerates  the  conver- 
sion of  the  natives,  the  suspicion  may 
bo  easily  formed  that  it  encourages  that 
conversion.  If  the  Brahmans  do  not 
believe  this  themselves,  they  may  easilr 
persuade  the  common  people  that  such 
is  the  fact;  nor  are  there  wanting, 
besides  the  activity  of  these  new  mis- 
sionaries, many  other  circumstances  to 
corroborate  such  a  rumour.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Collego  at  Fort 
William,  the  Scriptures  are  in  a  conrw 
of  translation  into  the  languages  of 
almost  the  whole  continent  of  Oriental 
India,  and  we  perceive,  that  in  aid  of 
this  object  the  Bible  8<.>cicty  has  voted 
a  very  magnificent  subset  iption.  The 
three  principal  chaplains  of  our  Indian 
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■tdements  arc  (as  migbt  be  expected) 
gf  principles  exactly  corresponding 
wTSk  the  enthusiasm  of  their  employers 
m,  home ;  and  their  zeal  upon  the  sub- 
Jed  of  religion  has  shone  and  burnt 
with  the  most  exemplary  fury.  These 
circmnstances,  if  they  do  not  really  im- 
pose upon  the  minds  of  the  leading 
lidTes,  may  give  them  a  very  power- 
bl  handle  for  misrepresenting  the  in- 
tatioas  of  goTemment  (o  the  lower 


We  see  from  the  massacre  of  Vellorc 
vhst  a  powerful  engine  attachment  to 
Rli|;ion  may  be  rendered  in  Hindostan. 
Ihe  rumours  might  all  have  been  false ; 
htthat  event  shows  they  were  trcmen- 
dowly  powerful  when  excited.  The 
ibject,  therefore,  is  not  only  not  to  do 
imhing  violent  and  unjust  upon  sub- 
JMs  of  religion,  but  not  to  give  any 
iniig  colour  to  jealous  and  disatfectcd 
Hdves  for  misrepresenting  your  intcn- 

tiOBL 

All  these  observations  have  tenfold 
fane,  when  applied  to  an  empire  which 
Rfts  so  entirely  upon  opinion.  If 
plivBcal  force  could  be  called  in  to 
■op  the  progren  of  error,  we  could 
sfiord  to  be  misrepresented  for  a  season ; 
bat  30,000  white  men  living  in  the 
Bidflt  of  70  millions  of  sable  subjects. 
Bust  be  always  in  the  right,  or  at  least 
KTcr  represented  as  grossly  in  the 
wrong.  Attention  to  the  prejudices  of 
tbe  subject  is  wise  in  all  governments, 
bat  quite  indispensable  in  a  govern - 
Bent  constituted  as  our  empire  in 
Isdia  is  constituted  ;  where  an  unin- 
Mrrapced  series  of  dexterous  conduct  is 
aoc  only  necessary  to  our  prosperity, 
hot  to  our  existence. 

Those  reasonings  are  entitled  to  a 
little  more  consideration  at  a  period 
when  tbe  French  threaten  our  exist- 
ence in  India  by  open  force,  and  by 
every  specie>  of  intrigue  with  the  native 
powersL  In  all  governments,  every- 
thing takes  its  tone  from  the  head  : 
fanaticism  has  got  into  the  government 
at  home  ;  fanaticism  will  lead  to  pro- 
motion abroad.  The  civil  servant  in 
India  will  not  only  not  dare  to  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment,  in  checking  the 
indiscretion  of  ignorant  missionaries  ; 
but  he  will  strive  to  recommend  him- 
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self  to  his  holy  masters  in  Leadenhall 
Street  by  imitating  Brother  Cran  and 
Brother  Kingletaube,  and  by  every 
species  of  fanatical  excess.  Methodism 
at  home  is  no  unprofitable  game  to 
play.  In  the  East  it  will  soon  be  the 
infallible  road  to  promotion.  This  is 
the  great  evil  :  if  the  management  was 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  as  dis- 
creet and  wise  in  their  devotion,  as 
they  are  in  matters  of  temporal  wel- 
fare, the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to 
missions  might  be  premature  and  inde- 
corous. But  the  misfortune  is,  the  men 
who  wield  the  instrument  ou;;ht  nor, 
in  common  sense  and  propriety,  to  bo 
trusted  with  it  for  a  single  instant. 
Upon  this  subject,  they  are  quite  in- 
sane and  nnguvemable  ;  they  would 
deliberately,  piously,  and  conscienti- 
ously expose  our  whole  Eastern  empire 
to  destruction,  for  the  sake  of  convert- 
ing half  a  dozen  Brahmans,  who,  after 
stutiing  themselves  with  rum  and  rice, 
and  borrowing  money  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, would  run  away  and  cover 
the  GoHpcl  and  its  professors  with 
every  species  of  impious  ridicule  and 
abuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us 
hardly  possible  to  pu.th  the  business  of 
proselytism  in  India  to  any  length, 
without  incurring  the  utmost  risk  of 
losing  our  empire.  The  danger  is 
more  tremendous,  because  it  may  be 
so  sudden  ;  religious  fears  arc  a  very 
probable  cause  of  disaffection  in  the 
troops ;  if  the  troops  arc  generally 
disaffected,  our  Indian  empire  may  be 
lost  to  us  us  suddenly  as  a  frigate  or  a 
fort  ;  and  that  empire  is  governed  by 
men  who,  we  arc  very  much  afraid, 
would  feel  proud  to  lose  it  in  such  a 
cause. 

*'  But  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  a  solomn 
appeal  to  all  who  still  retain  the  fear  of 
God,  and  who  admit  that  religion  and  the 
oourso  of  conduct  which  it  proacribcs  are 
not  to  be  banished  from  the  afiRiirs  of  na- 
tions—now when  the  political  sky,  so  long 
overcast,  has  become  more  lowering  and 
black  than  cvo1^— whether  this  is  a  period 
for  augmenting  the  weight  of  our  nationa 
sius  and  provocations,  bx  an  exclusive 
TOLBRXTiow  of  idolatry;  a  crime  which, 
unless  the  Bible  bo  a  forgery,  has  actually 
drawn  forth  the  heaviest  deuunc\Aitvoi]a  ot 
I  2 


.  ...^  jMiiy,  m- 
v.vcii,  make  at  ])rr>t.Tit  ;:iTat  j)i(»fc.>- 
sioiis  ot'  toli'ration,  ami  ixpif>s  tlu- 
stn)iii;(.>t  al'horrcnor  i-t'  u^in^  vit.li.'iK.-i- 
to  the  natives.  'I'his  dues  very  well 
for  a  beginning  ;  but  we  have  little 
confidence  in  such  declarations.  We 
believe  their  fingers  itch  to  be  at  the 
stone  and  clay  gods  of  the  Hindoos  ; 
and  that  in  common  with  the  noble 
Controller,  they  attribute  a  great  part 
of  our  national  calamities  to  these  ugly 
images  of  deities  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  We  again  repeat,  that 
upon  such  subjects,  the  best  and  ablest 
men,  if  once  tinged  by  fanaticism,  are 
not  to  be  trusted  for  a  sinyle  moment, 

2tUy.  Another  reason  for  giving  up 
the  task  of  conversion  is  the  want  of 
success.  In  India,  religion  extends  its 
empire  over  the  minutest  actions  of 
life.  It  is  not  merely  a  law  for  moral 
conduct,  and  for  occasional  worship; 
but  it  dictates  to  a  man  his  trade,  his 
dress,  his  food  and  his  whole  behaviour. 
His  religion  also  punishes  a  violation  of 
its  exactions,  not  by  eternal  and  future 
punishments,  but  by  present  infamy. 
If  a  Hindoo  is  irreligious,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  he  loses  his  caste,  he  is  de- 
serted by  father,  mother,  wife,  child, 
and  kindred,  and  becomes  instantly  a 
solitary  wanderer  upon  the  earth  :  to 
touch  him,  to  receive  him  t^  —- 


iieirlrft   of  IiiM   ( 
(•.MU]..'ll,.,l.   by  a 
vu)lfii(f,  to  swa 
Till'  IJraliiiians,  1 
stances  of  tli<i  e; 
complywith  the  V 
prineipal  men  ai 
Kishnagiir,  and  o\ 
consultations,  auc 
most  ancient  recoi 
Clivc.  tliat  as  the 
justify  tho  act,  th« 
restore  the  unfort 
and  he  died  soon  af 
Scott  Waring's  Pr 

It  is  the  custor 
expose  dying  peo| 
tho    Gauges.       '\ 
peculiarly  holy  ii 
soothes  the  agonii 
upon  its  waters  ii 
A  party  of  Englisl: 
in   a  boat,  and    ] 
bank  a  pious  Hi 
tho    last     irabecili 
drowned   by   the 
after  the  most  app: 
manner  of  their  i 
the  curiosity  to  laii 
ceived  some  more 
were  at  first  appare 
man  poured  down  li 
part  of   a  bottle 
which    hft  K" •••'-- 
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Tv!a::  rt   :ir.il    friend,     Tlie   j-oor  imxu 

cicno    l"-ri.iro    the    police,  nukin;^   the 

b:i£ero-t    comi»liunt8   upon   he'w^    re- 

Rorcd  to  life  ;  and  for  tiircc  jt-ars  the 

bnrdt-n  uf  supporting  him  fell  ujion  the 

mistaken  Sdmaritan  M-ho  had  rescued 

him  from  death.     ]>uring  thnt  })eriod, 

tctfccly   a  day  eUi>sed  in  which  the 

dc^nnuied    ivsurgent   did  not    appear 

before   the  European,  and  curse  him 

with  the  bitterest  curses— as  the  cause 

o(  all  his  misery  and  desolation.     At 

(be  end  of  that  period  he  fell  ill,  and 

of  coarse  was  not  again  tliwartcd  in 

la  passion    for  dying.     The   writer 

rf  this  article  Touches  for  the  truth  of 

ifa  anecdote  ;  and  many  persons  who 

«(R  at   Calcutta  at  tlie  time  must 

kfe  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  fact, 

iiUch  excited  a  great  deal  of  convcrsa- 

tioD  and    amusement,  mingled    with 

compassion. 

It  is  this  institution  of  castes  which 
lu  pneser%-ed  India  in  the  same  state  in 
vbich  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Alcx- 
udcr;    and    which    would    leave    it 
vithoat  the  slightest  change  in  habits 
lod  manners,  if  we  were  to  abandon 
lie  country  to-morrow.    We  are  aston- 
idled  to  observe  the  lafe  resident  in 
Beopd  speaking  of  the  fifteen  millions 
of  JIahomcdans  in  India  as  converts 
from  the    Hindoos;    an   opinion,   in 
nppcrt  of  which  he  does  not  offer  the 
shadow  of  an  argnment,  except  by  ask- 
in?,  whether  the  Mahomedans  have 
tbe  Tartar  face  ?  and  if  not,  how  they 
can  be  the  descendants  of  the  first  con- 
querors of  India?     Probably,  not  al- 
tt^tber.    But  does  this  writer  imagine, 
that  the  Mahomedan  empire  could  exist 
in  Hindostan  for  700   years  without 
the  intrusion  of  Persians,  Arabians,  and 
ewtrj  species  of  Mussulman  adventurers 
from  every  part  of  the  East,  which  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomed? 
And  let  them  come  from  what  quarter 
ther  wonld,  could  they  ally  themselves 
to  )llndoo  women,  without  producing 
in  their  descendants  an  approximation 
to  the  Hindoo  features  ?  Dr.  Robertson, 
wbo  has  investigated  this  subject  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  looked  into  all 
the  aathoritiiss,  is  expressly  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion ;  and  considers  the  Mus- 
feulmaa  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  to  be 


iruTclv  the  (It'SCL'iidants  of  ^MalionhMlan 
aflvciiiurers,  iiud  not  converts  iVoni  iho 
Uin(l(K)  faith. 

"  The  nrniics  (says  Orme)  wliich 
made  the  first  conquests  for  the  heads 
of  the  resi)cetive  dynasties,  or  for  other 
invaders,  left  behind  them  numbers  of 
Mahomedans,  who,  seduced  by  a  finer 
climate,  and  a  richer  country,  forgot 
their  own. 

"  The  Mahomedan  princes  of  India 
naturally  gave  a  preference  to  the  ser- 
vice of  men  of  their  own  religion,  who, 
from  whatever  country-  they  came,  were 
of  a  more  vigorous  constitution  than 
the  stoutest  of  the  subjected  nation. 
This  preference  has  continually  encou- 
raged adventurers  from  Tartary,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  to  seek  their  fortunes  under 
a  government  from  which  they  were 
sure  of  receiving greoter  encouragement 
than  they  could  expect  at  home.  From 
these  origins,  time  has  formed  in  India 
a  mighty  nation  of  near  ten  millions 
of  Mahomedans."—  Orme's  Indostan, 
VoL  L  p.  24. 

Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Kobertson,  Note  xl. — Indian 
Distpiiaition. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Ceylonese, 
from  which  the  Bengal  resident  would 
infer  the  facility  of  making  converts  of 
the  Hindoos ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  religion  of  Boudhou,  in  ancient 
times,  extended  from  the  north  of  Tar- 
tary to  Ceylon,  from  the  Indus  to  Siam, 
and  (if  Foe  and  Boudhou  are  the  same 
persons)  over  China.  That  of  the  two 
religions  of  Boudhou  and  Brania,  the 
one  was  the  parent  of  the  other,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt ;  but  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  two  is  so  very  dis- 
puted a  point,  that  it  is  quite  unfair  to 
state  the  case  of  the  Ceylonese  as  an 
instance  of  conversion  from  the  Hindoo 
religion  to  any  other ;  and  even  if  the 
religion  of  Brama  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  two,  it  is  still  to  ])c  proved,  that 
the  Ceylonese  professed  that  religion 
before  they  changed  it  for  their  present 
faith.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
boasted  Christianity  of  the  Ceylonese  is 
proved,  by  the  testimony  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  to  be  little  better 
than  nominal.  The  following  extract 
firom  one  of  their  own  communications, 
I  3 
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ExtracU  from    Brother    ConiffM  and 

Brother  ThomaM*9  JoumaU,  ai  Sea 

and  by  Land. 

**1793.  June  18.  Lord^t  Day,  A  Httte 
reoorered  from  my  lickneai;  mel  tat 
pnqrer  and  exhortation  in  my  oabln ;  bad 
a  dispute  with  a  Prench  dOtltJ'—Ihid,  p> 
168. 

"JuneSQ.  Lord^tlkip.  Apleanntand 
profitable  day :  our  congregation  oompoted 
often  persona.**— JHd.  p.  U8. 

**  Juiv  7.  Another  pleasant  and  profit- 
able Lord'a  day :  our  congregation  tnereased 
with  one.  Had  much  sweet  eqjoymenl 
with  God.**-iJW. 

"1794.  Jan.  28.  LorcP*  Jkty.  Fdond 
much  pleasure  in  reading  EdwardaTfe  iSIm 
man  on  the  Juttiee  qf  God  in  the  Dawuuh 
turn  of  Sinners.**— Ibid.  p.  186. 

**  April  8.  Had  some  sweetness  to-day, 
especially  in  reading  Edwards's  Sermon."— 
Ibid.  p.  171. 

"  June  8.  This  evening  xeaotaed  Bowles^ 
where  we  lay-to  for  the  Sabbath.  FMt 
thankful  that  God  had  preserved  vm,  aad 
wondered  at  his  regard  for  so  mean  a  crea- 
ture. I  was  unable  to  wrestle  with  God  in 
prayer  for  many  of  my  dear  fHenda  in  Bn^ 
land,**— /&W.  p.  179. 

** 18.   This  day  I  preached  twice  at 

Halda,  where  Mr.  Thomas  met  me.  Had 
much  enjoyment ;  and  though  our  congre- 
gation did  not  exceed  sixteen,  yet  the  plea- 
sure I  felt  in  having  my  tongue  once  more 
set  at  liberty  I  can  hardly  describe.  Waa 
enabled  to  be  fnithfiil,  and  felt  a  sweet  af< 
faction  for  immortal  souls."— /6ui.  p.  180. 

*'1798.  Feb.  8.  I  am  now  in  my  study; 
and  oh,  it  is  a  sweet  place,  because  of  the 
presence  of  God  with  the  vilest  of  men.  It 
is  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  I  have  but  one 
window  in  it."— Ibid.  p.  295. 

''The  work  to  wliich  God  has  set  his 
hand  will  infiillibly  prosper.  Christ  baa 
begun  to  bombard  this  strong  said  ancient 
fbrtress,  and  will  assuredly  carry  it.**- JMd. 
p.  828. 

*'More  missionaries  I  think  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  interest. 
Should  any  natives  Join  us,  they  would 
become  outcast  imraediately,  and  must  be 
oon8(>quently  supportod  by  us.  The  mis- 
sionaric^s  on  the  coast  are  to  this  day 
obliged  to  provide  for  those  who  Join  them, 
as  I  learn  fh>m  a  letter  sent  to  Brother 
Thoma:*  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  mission- 
arie8.'*-/W<f.  p.  384. 

In  the  last  extract  our  readers  will 
perceive  a  new  difficulty  attendant  upon 
the  pro^ss  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
.The  convert  roust  not  only  be  subjected 
to  degradation,  but  his  degradation  is 


deitra/Bi|  I 


so  comidete,  and  liiii 
for  himself  so  entirely  i 
he  must  be  fed  by  his  f 
slightest  socoess  in  Hindoitn  y 
eat  up  the  revennet  of  the  But  1 
Company. 

Three  years  after  their  aniwal  M| 
sealons  and  most  actira  nWoi 
give  the  foUowfaig  aeeooafe  Of 


••I  blen  God.  ear  pMMpwil  li  I 
ably  brightened  upland  ear  ]wp«a 
enlargsd  tinn  at  aogr  ptrlod  I ' 
menoement  oTthe  i  '   ' 
ideaaint  appearaness  of  the  l 
been  made  eflHtaal  to  louB  poir  1 
log  Muaaalman^  wh 
their  fkoas  towards 
month  of  Angnsl  kst.  I  hope  1 
tismwIUootbemiiehloaiMr^  ' 


bottee,and  Oaasi  Nant  (who  ha*  fir*  j 
peared  to  set  oat  in  the  ways  of  Mfc*  1 
declare  Ibr  the  Iiord  Jesoa  Ohrisl,  Wm  ] 
open  profeaskm  of  their  Mill  talMk  j 


Severn  of  the  natben^ws  Asps^  arol 
oonverted.''-Av«.  JHw.  ToL  L  R^lft 
818. 

Effects  of  preaching  to  an  Hindoo  Cmh 
ffregeUion, 

<*  I  then  told  them,  that  if  they  eoold  not 
tell  me,  I  would  teU  them;  and  tIsitGod, 
who  had  pomltted  the  Hindoos  to  riak 
into  a  sea  of  darkness,  had  at  length  ea» 
miserated them ;  andaent  me  aad  nyeol* 
leagues  to  preach  life  to  them.  IthsntoM 
them  of  Christ,  his  death,  his  person.  Us 
love,  his  being  the  sure^  of  sinnen,  hii 
power  to  save,  Ac,  and  eihorted  thsm 
earnestly  and  affectionately  to  come  to  Ida. 
Effects  were  varioua;  one  man  came belbrt 
I  had  well  done,  and  wanted  to  sell  stoflk- 
ings  to  me.**  ^Ibid.  p.  897. 

Extracts  from  JoumaU, 

"After  worship,  I  received  noiloe  that 
the  printing-press  was  Just  arrived  at  the 
GhAt  fh>m  Calcutta.  Betired,  and  thanked 
God  for  furnishing  us  with  a  press."— IWL 
p.  469. 

Success  iu  the  Sixth  Year, 

*«We  hunent  that  aeveml  who  did  nm 
weU,  are  now  hmdered.  Ve  hsife  fldnt 
hopes  of  a  few,  and  pretty  atroog  hogm  of 
one  or  t^eo;  but  If  I  aay  more,  ft  most 
either  be  a  dull  redtal  of  our  Joameying 
to  one  place  or  another  to  prsaoh  the  goa- 
pd,  or  something  else  rdathig  to  oorsalfai^ 
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of  whirh  I  oQftht  to  be  the  last  to  speak."— 
Jiaj.^.  Miss.  Vol.  I.  p.  4S8. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Ward's  Jouk- 
XAL,  A  KEW  Anabaptist  Mission- 
art  8EXT  OCT  IN  1 799. 

Mr.  Ward  admires  the  Captain, 
"Serenl  of  onr  fHenda  who  have  been 
liA  befm  to  look  up.  This  eveiiinK  we  had 
amnat  pfrerioua  hour  at  prayer.  Captaiu 
Wkkes  roMl  from  the  ISth  verse  of  theS3rd 
of  Exodus,  and  then  Joined  iu  prayer.  Our 
loBte  were  all  warmed.  We  shook  hands 
«ith  oar  dear  captain,  and,  in  design, 
duped  him  to  onr  bosoms."— J6m2.  Vol  II. 

Mr.  Ward  im  frightened  by  a  Privateer. 

'/law  IL  Held  onr  conference  this 
fiwing.  A  Teael  is  still  pursuing  us, 
vhioh  the  captain  believes  to  be  a  French- 
HO.  I  feel  some  alarm:  conaiderable 
Ann.  O  Lord,  be  thou  our  defender !  the 
«hk1  seems  to  gain  upon  us.  (Quarter 
pHtelerenat  nig^t.)  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the fcsael  being  a  French  privateer:  when 
we  changed  our  tack,  she  changed  hen. 
Ve  have;  since  dark,  changed  into  our  old 
coone,  so  that  possibly  we  shall  loee  her. 
fiMhren  6.  and  B.  have  engaged  in  prayer ; 
ve  have  read  Luther's  psalm,  and  our 
Bonds  are  pretty  well  composed.  Our  guns 
in  all  loaded,  and  the  captain  seems  very 
kv.  All  hands  are  at  the  guns,  and  the 
Dstchea  are  lighted.  I  go  to  the  end  of  the 
riup.  I  can  just  see  the  vessel,  though  it  is 
voy  fSovgy.  A  ball  whines  over  my  head, 
sod  makies  me  tremble.  I  go  down,  and  go 
to  pnyer  with  our  friends."  —  Ibid,  pp. 

Mr.  Ward fedt  a  regard  for  the  Sailors. 

*  Jis/jr  12.  I  never  felt  so  much  for  any 
men  aa  for  our  sailors ;  a  tenderness  which 
onukl  weep  over  them  I  Oh,  Jesus !  let  thy 
blood  cover  some  of  them !  A  sweet  prayer 
meeting.    Terily  God  is  here."— iMd.  p.  7. 

Mr.  Ward  sees  an  American  Vessel^ 
and  Umgs  to  preach  to  the  Sailors. 

**  Sept.  tJ.  An  American  vessel  is  along- 
side,  and  the  captain  is  speaking  to  their 
captain  throogfa  his  trumpet.  How  plea- 
sant to  talk  to  a  friend!  I  have  been 
looking  at  them  through  the  glass;  the 
■ilors  sit  in  a  group,  and  are  making  their 
I  upon  us.  I  long  to  go  and 
I  to  them."— iMd.  p.  IL 


Ftdhsgs  of  the  Natives  upon  hearing 
ikeir  Religion  attached, 
JM.  n.    Brother  C  had  tome 


conversat  icii  with  ono  of  the  Mussulmans 
who  asked,  upon  his  douying  the  divino 
mission  of  Mahoiunied,  what  was  to  bt-como 
of  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  'i  Brother  C. 
expressed  his  fears  that  they  would  all  bo 
lost.  The  man  seemed  as  if  he  would  have 
torn  him  to  pieces."— J&irf.  p.  61. 

**Mar.  80.  The  people  seem  quite  anxious 
to  get  the  hymns  which  we  give  away. 
The  Brahmans  are  rather  uneasy.  The 
Oooemor  advised  his  Brahmans  to  send 
their  children  to  learn  English.  They  re- 
plied, that  wo  seemed  to  take  piuns  to 
make  the  natives  Christians;  and  they 
were  afraid  that  their  children,  being  of 
tender  age,  would  make  them  a  more  easy 
conquest."— /Wd.  p.  168. 

"April  27.  LonTs  Jkijf.  One  Brahman 
said  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  hymn,  for 
they  were  all  over  the  country.  He  could 
go  into  any  house  and  read  one." — Ibid, 
p.  ei. 

**May  9.  Brother  Fountain  was  this 
evening  at  Buddaborry.  At  the  close,  the 
Brahmans  having  collected  a  number  of 
boys,  they  set  up  a  great  shout,  and  followed 
the  brethren  out  of  the  village  with  noise 
and  shoutings."— /Wd. 

'*  Majf  16.  Brother  Carey  and  I  were  at 
Buddabarry  this  evening.  No  sooner  had 
we  begun  than  a  Brahman  went  round  to  all 
the  rest  that  were  present,  and  endeavoured 
to  pull  them  avray."- /Md.  p.  62. 

"  May  80.  This  evening  at  Buddabarry, 
the  man  mentioned  in  my  journal  of  March 
14th.  insulted  Brother  Carey.  He  asked 
why  we  came ;  and  said,  if  wo  could  cm* 
ploy  the  natives  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, Ac,  it  would  be  very  well ;  but 
that  they  did  not  want  our  holiness.  In 
exact  conformity  with  this  sentiment,  our 
Brahman  t-'ld  Brother  Thomas,  when  here, 
*  that  he  did  not  want  the  favour  of  God.'  " 
—Ibid.  p.  63. 

"«/m»0  22.  Lord^sDay.  A  Brahman  has 
been  several  times  to  disturb  the  children, 
and  to  curse  Jesus  Christ !  Another  Brah- 
man complained  to  Brother  Carey  that,  by 
our  school  and  printing,  we  were  now 
teaching  the  gospel  to  their  children  ttom 
their  infancy."— /6W.  p.  66. 

"  June  29.  Lord:s  Day.  This  evening  a 
Brahman  went  round  amongst  the  people 
who  were  collected  to  hear  Brother  Carey, 
to  persuade  them  not  to  accept  of  our 
papera.  Thus  'darkness  struggles  with 
the  light.*  "—/6W.  p.  66. 

**  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  print  2000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  also  600 
additional  copies  of  Matthew,  for  imme- 
diate distribution;  to  which  are  annexed 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ.  Theso 
I  are  now  distributing,  together  with  copies 
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of  s»noral  evaujrelical  hjmns,  and  a  very 
eanu'st  and  pertinent  address  to  the 
natives,  respecting  the  gospel.  It  was 
written  by  Ram  Boshoo,  and  contains  a 
hundred  lines  in  Bengalee  verse.  We  hear 
that  these  {tapers  are  read  with  much  at- 
tention, and  that  apprehensions  are  rising 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Brahmans 
whereuuto  these  things  may  grow.**— JWA 
p.  69. 

**  We  have  printed  several  small  irfeoes  in 
Bengalee,  which  have  had  a  tauve  drculap 
tlon.'*— J6*d.  p.  77. 

Mr.  Fountain's  gratitude  to  Hervejf.       »kaU 


"When  I  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  ago  Herve^^t  Meditatiomt  fell  into 
mj'  hands.  Till  then  I  hod  read  nothing 
but  my  Bible  and  the  Prayer-Bbok.  This 
ushered  me,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world  1 
It  expanded  my  mind,  and  excited  a  thirst 
after  knowledge :  this  was  not  all ;  I  de- 
rived spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  ad- 
vantages from  it.  I  shall  bless  God  for  this 
book  while  I  live  upon  earth,  and  ¥3ihe»  I 
get  to  heaven,  I  will  tha»k  dear  Berven 
himself"— Ibid.  p.  90. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives  to  the  Gospel 

"Jan.  VI.  The  inveterate  hatred  that  the 
Brahmans  everywhere  show  to  the  gospel, 
and  the  veiy  uvne  of  Jesus,  in  which  they 
are  Joined  by  many  lewd  fallowi  of  the 
baser  sort,  requires  no  comnuHi  degree  of 
sclf-))osso8sion,caution,  and  prudence.  The 
seeming  fkilure  of  some  we  hoped  well  of  is 
a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  and  grief." 
—Ibid.  p.  110. 

**Auff.  81.  Lord's  Dot/,  We  have  the 
honour  of  printing  the  first  book  that  was 
ever  printed  in  Bengalee;  and  this  is  the 
first  piece  in  which  Brahmans  have  been 
opposed,  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years. 
All  th^r  books  are  filled  with  accounts  to 
establish  Brahmanism,  and  raise  Brahmans 
to  the  seat  of  God.  Hence  they  are  be* 
lieved  to  be  infmor  gods.  All  the  wat^'rs 
of  salvation  in  the  country  are  supposed  to 
meet  in  the  foot  of  a  Brahman.  It  is 
reckoned  they  have  the  kejrs  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  have  power  over  sickness  and 
health,  life  and  death.  O  pray  that  Brah- 
manism may  come  downl'*— /6u/.  p.  111. 

*'Oct.  .1.  Brother  Marsham  having  directed 
the  children  in  the  Bengalee  school  to  write 
out  a  pitve,  written  by  Brother  Fountain 
(a  kind  of  catechism),  the  schoolmaster 
reported  yesterday  tliat  all  the  hoys  would 
leave  the  school  rather  than  write  it;  that 
it  was  designed  to  make  them  lose  caste, 
and  make  them  Feringas;  that  is,  persons 
who  have  descended  flrom  those  who  were 
formerly  converted  hy  the  papists,  and  who 


are  to  this  day  held  in  the  greatest  «»• 
tempt  by  the  Hindoos.  From  this  you  mf 
gather  how  much  contempt  a  vomrertii 
native  would  meet  with.*— iWdL  ppu  Vk 
114. 

**Oct.  26.    LordPs  Aiy.    XAomtt  Ml 
Brother  Omy  to-daj  wba*  the  paopli 
talked  among  themBelvea—'Ttoniiatr,'  Hf    -- 
they, '  here  were  no  white  people  amoiii    - 
ua.    Now  the  English   faairo  Vskm  Hi  \m 
country,  and  it  [is  getting  ftiU  cf  vIAa 
Now  also  the  white  man's  sliMtv  ii  p^ 
liahing.    Is  it  not  gota«  to  be  teUM 
which  is  written  in  our  sbMtan^  tM  il 
be  qfome  eaaU;  and  wiU  not  tlll 
caste  be  the  gospel  r^-iMA  pw  11& 

"iVov.  7.  He  also  attempted  vspeiMbti 
introduce  Christ  and  him  eradlMt  m 
thiey  would  immediately  maaUM  thi  * 
most  dislike  of  the  vatynnM  of  Ub.  9^» 
in  their  turn,  they  onromwMJed  Onrnkam 
snd  invited  Brother  a  to  battatv  in  kte," 
--Ihid,  p.  118. 

"i)so.2S.  This  forenoon  Gokool earn ti 
tell  us  that  Kristno  and  Us  whola  ftaVr 
were  in  oonflnementl  AstoniahiaK  Matl 
It  seems  the  whole  neii^boariiood,  as  nn 
as  it  was  roised  abroad  that  Iheaa  paopli 
had  tost  casta,  was  in  an  uproar.  Itiaali 
that  £000  people  were  aisemblad  powtag 
their  anathemas  on  these  Bflsr  ooBMrtaT 
-7&id.p.l25. 

"Jow.lS.  The  Brahmans  and  thajooiC 
people  show  eveiy  degrw  of  eontampit  sad 
the  name  of  Christ  is  become  a  la^^wtH, 
like  the  name  nethodM  in  BnglMid  fbi^ 
merly."— /6Mi.  p.  180. 

**8ept,  16.  I  then  took  occasion  to  left 
them  that  the  Brahmans  only  wanted  their 
money,  and  cared  nothmg  about  their  ea^ 
vation.  To  this  they  readily  assented."— 
Ibid.  p.  134. 

**Kov.  23.  Xorcf »  Day.  Went  with  Brother 
Carey  to  the  new  pagoda  at  the  upper  end 
of  tho  town.  About  ten  Brahman»  at- 
tended. They  behaved  in  the  most  sooAng 
and  blasphemous  manner,  treating  the 
name  of  Christ  with  the  greatest  acorn: 
nor  did  they  discontinue  their  ridicule 
while  Brother  Carey  prayed  with  them. 
No  name  amongst  men  seems  so  ofliBnaiva 
tb  them  as  tliat  of  our  adorable  Re- 
deemer !  "—Ibid.  p.  188. 

"/>Mr.  24.  The  Governor  had  the  goodneea 
to  call  on  us  in  tho  course  of  the  day.  and 
desired  us  to  secure  the  girl,  at  least  within 
our  walls,  for  a  few  days,  as  he  was  per- 
suaded the  people  round  the  oountiywera 
so  exasperated  at  Kristno's  embracing  the 
gospel,  that  he  could  not  answer  far  tbeta* 
safety.  A  number  of  the  mob  might  come 
from  twenty  miles  distant  in  the  night, 
and  murder  them  aU,  without  the  per- 
petrators being  discovered.   He  beUavad, 
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that  l:ad  thtrr  obtained  the  girl.  tlu\v  would 
l*ve  u.unl'Ted  herU-foiv  the  moniiiitf,  and 
tlv-iujrht  thi?y  had  been  doing  God  ser- 
Tjop :  "—PAd.  pp.  148, 14L 

"Jan.  Mk  After  speaking  about  ten 
Binntea,  a  rode  fellow  began  to  be  very 
abnuire,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  f^  boyn, 
nimd  aneh  a  damour  that  nothing  could 
be  beard.  At  length,  seeing  no  hope  of 
thenr  becoming  quiot»  I  retired  to  the  other 
ptrtoTtfaetown.  Th«j  fbllowed,  hallooing, 
md  ciTing '  Hurree  bdlll'  (au  exclamation 
la  bonour  of  Vecshno).  They  at  last  began 
to  pelt  me  with  stoaes  and  dirt.  One  of 
tke  aen,  who  knew  the  house  to  which 
iMher  Ganj  was  gone,  advised  me  to 
aeeonpanj  him  tUther.  aajing,  that  these 
imple  woald  not  hear  our  words.  Going 
vilb  him,  I  mrt  Brother  C.  We  were  not 
thttie  pleaeedthat  the  devil  had  begun  to 
Vslir  himeelf,  inferring  firom  hence  that  he 
■spected  danger."— TfriMl.  pp.  146,149. 

Minga  of  a  Himduo  Boy  upon  the  Eve 
of  CoHversitm. 

"Xbr.lS.  One  of  the  bojs  of  the  school, 
•lied  Benjamin,  is  under  oonriderable  oon> 
floni:  indeed  there  is  a  general  stir  amongst 
«r  efaiUben,  which  affords  us  great  en-> 
comRment.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  eAumMlum  used  in  prayer  by  poor 


"'On  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment  is 

vnir4(:  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  will 

lU  fan  down.    Oh,  what  shall  I  do  in  the 

d|7of  jodgmentl    Thou  wilt  break  me  to 

pieces  Clitera]].    Tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wss 

10  pmf  aa  to  die  fbr  us  poor  souls:  Lord, 

keep  OS  all  thia  day!    Oh  hell!  gnashing. 

tod  beating,  and  beating!   One  hour  weep- 

iv.  aoother  gnaahing!  We  shall  stay  there 

forever!  I  am  going  to  belli  I  am  going  to 

hefl !  Oh  Loid,  give  me  a  new  heart;  give 

Be  a  new  heart;  and  wash  away  all  my 

KDs!  Give  me  a  new  heart  that  I  may  praiMe 

Hix.  that  I  may  obey  Him,  that  I  may 

fpeak  the  truth,  that  I  may  never  do  evil 

thui«i!    Oh,  I  have  many  times  sinned 

•gainst  thee,  many  times  broken  thy  ooro- 

mandments,  oh,  many  times;  and  what 

shall  I  do  in  the  day  of  Judgment!'  "—/^mI. 

pp.l«S,10. 

Alarm  of  the  Nativn  at  the  Preaching 
of  the  GospeL 

"Tram  several  parte  of  Calcutta  he  hears 
of  piE^ple**  attention  being  excited  l^  read- 
ing the  papers  which  we  have  scattered 
Kormfi  tbem.  Many  begin  to  wonder  that 
they  liever  bcwrd  tbeae  things  before,  since 
the  English  have  been  so  long  in  the 
coantry.**— /&»d.  p.  22S. 

*Jia^y  of  tlie  nativei  hiire  eiparoMed 


thoir  astonishniont  at  sooinjr  tli*^  roiivcrtod 
Himlocs  sit  and  oat  with  Kuroix-ans.  Jt  is 
what  thry  thoiiKht  would  never  come  to 
|)as8.  The  priests  arc  much  alarmed  for 
their  tottering  fabric,  and  rack  their  in- 
ventions to  prop  it  up.  They  do  not  like 
the  institution  of  the  college  in  Calcutta, 
and  that  their  sacred  shasters  should  be 
explored  by  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  Eu- 
ropeans."—/Wd.  p.  233. 

"  Indeed,  by  tho  dlBtribution  of  many 
copies  of  the  Sirriptures,  and  of  some  thou- 
sands of  small  tracts,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  been  excited  to  a  degree  unknown  at 
any  former  period."— /Aicf.  p.  230. 

"  As  he  and  Kristno  walked  through  the 
street,  the  natives  cried  out,  'What  will 
this  Joiner  do?  (meaning  Kristno.)  Will  he 
destroy  the  caste  of  us  all?  Is  this  Brahman 
going  to  boaFeringaV ' "— JWd.  p.  245. 

Account  of  Success  in    1802 — TetUh 
Year  of  the  Mission, 

**  Wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  uni- 
formly found,  that  so  long  as  people  did 
not  understand  the  report  qf  our  message, 
thejf  appeared  to  listen  ;  but  the  moment 
they  understood  something  cf  it,  they  either 
became  indifferent,  or  began  to  ridicule. 
This  in  general  has  been  our  reception,**— 
i&ieE.  p.  278. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives. 
"Sept  27.  This  forenoon  three  of  the 
people  arrived  fh>m  Ponchetalokpool.  who 
seemed  ^'ery  happy  to  see  us.  They  inform 
us  that  the  Biahmans  had  raised  a  great 
pcrcMK;ution  against  them ;  ami  when  they 
set  out  on  their  journey  hither,  the  mob 
assembled  to  hiss  them  away.  After  Brother 
Marsham  had  left  that  part  of  the  country, 
they  hung  him  in  cfflgy,  and  some  of  tho 
printed  papers  which  he  had  distributed 
amongst  thorn.'*— Jbid.  p.  314. 

Difficulty  which  the  Missitm  experiences 
from  not  being  able  to  get  Converts 
shaved, 

"Several  persons  there  seemed  willing  to 
bo  baptized ;  but  if  they  should,  tho  village 
barber,  forsooth,  will  not  shave  them! 
When  a  native  loses  caste,  or  becomes  un- 
clean, his  barber  and  his  priest  will  not 
oome  near  him ;  and  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  shave  the  head  nearly  all  over,  and  can- 
not well  perform  this  business  themselves, 
it  becomes  a  serious  inconvenience."— J6u/. 
p.  372. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives, 

"  April  24.  LonTs  Day.  Brother  Cham- 
berlain preached  at  home,  and  Ward  at 
CUcuttai  Brother  Car?y  was  amongst  the 
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brethron.  niul  iiroaohed  al  nijiht,  Kristno 
l*risau(l,  Ilam  Roteoii,  and  otliorn,  were  at 
Buddaluitty.  where  they  met  with  violent 
opposition.  They  were  set  upon  aa  Feringaa, 
aa  destroyers  of  the  caste,  aa  having  eaten 
fowls,  eg^s,  &c.  As  they  attempted  to 
return,  the  mob  began  to  beat  them,  putting 
their  hands  on  the  back  of  their  necks,  and 
pushing  them  forward ;  and  one  roan,  even 
a  civil  oiru>er,  grazed  the  point  of  a  spoar 
against  the  body  of  KristiK>Pri(iaud.  When 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  make  our 
friends  angr>'  by  such  treatment,  they  said, 
*  You  saiia ;  you  will  not  be  angry,  will  you? ' 
They  then  insulted  them  again,  threw  cow- 
dung  mixed  in  gonga  water  at  them,  talked 
of  making  them  a  necklace  of  old  shoes ; 
beat  Nccloo  with  Ram  Roteen's  shoe,  Ac. 
and  declared,  that  if  they  ever  came  again, 
they  would  make  an  end  of  them."— /&«f. 
p.  878. 

A  Plan  fttr  procuring  an  Order  from 
Government  to  afuive  die  Connerts. 

"  After  concluding  with  prayer,  Bhorud 
Ghose.  Sookur,  and  Torribot  Bichess,  took 
me  into  the  field,  and  told  me  thai  their 
minds  were  quite  decided;  there  was  no 
necessity  fur  exhorting  them.  There  waa 
only  one  thing  tliat  kept  them  finom  being 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesua  Christ. 
Losing  oantc  in  a  largo  town  like  Seram- 
pore  was  a  veiy  different  thing  firom  losing 
caste  in  their  village.  If  they  declared 
themselves  Cliristians,  the  barber  of  their 
village  will  no  longer  shave  them;  and,  with« 
out  sliaving  their  heads  and  their  boards 
they  could  not  live.  If  an  order  could  be 
obtained  from  the  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict for  the  barber  to  shave  Christians  as 
well  as  others,  they  would  be  immediately 
baiitized."— /&ui.  p.  397. 

Wc  meet  in  these  proceedings  with 
the  account  of  two  Hindoos  who  hud 
set  up  us  gods,  Diiiol  and  Bam  Dass. 
The  nils*ionaric8,conceivingthis  schism 
from  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  to  be 
a  very  favouruble  opening  for  them, 
wait  upon  the  two  deities.  With  I)u- 
lol,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  shrewd 
fellow,  tlicy  arc  utterly  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  account  of  their  conference  witli 
liam  Dass :  — 

"  After  much  altercation.  I  told  him  he 
might  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt  as 
to  himself:  he  had  only  to  come  as  a  poor, 
repenting,  suppliant  sinner,  and  he  would 
be  saved,  whatever  became  of  othert.  To 
this  he  gave  no  other  answer  than  a  imilc  i 


of  contempt.  I  then  asked  him  in  whil 
way  the  sins  of  these  his  followers  wouU 
be  removed;  urging  it  aa  a  matter  of  tk| 
last  importance,  as  he  knew  that  thcr  wme- 
all  sinners,  and  must  stand  beftan  ttf; 
righteous  bar  of  God  F  After  much  evuil^' 
ho  replied  that  he  had  fire  in  Ut  bd(|b 
which  would  destroj  tfao  sina  of  aD  Hi 
IbUowera  I  '^—Ibid,  p.  401. 

A  Brahman,  ccmverted. 


"Dec.ll.  Lortr»2)a9.  A  Brahman aq#   ^ 
ftomNuddea.   After  talking  to  lilii  riiiii   , 
the  gosi>el,  which  ho  said  he  waavnyvUhi;   ^ 
to  embrace,  we  sent  him  to  Krtotoo^  m^^ 
ate  with  them  without  heaitatkiB,  tat 
covered  such  a  thirat  fbr  BmnaVw  no 
gave  them  a  disgust.'* 

**I>ee.  IS.    This  morning  a« 
decamped  niddeni9.''-~Ibid.  pu  4ft4 

Extemt  ofPrimJtvHf. 

"Sept,  12.  We  are  building  aa 
to  our  printing-office,  where  we  CHflV 
seventeen  prlntera  and  five  bookUndOi' 
The  Brahman  firom  near  Bootan  gives  ■■• 
hope  that  he  has  received  tbe  troth  la 
love."— /6Mf.  p.  4^ 

**  The  news  of  Jeana  Ofariat  and  cf  fli 
Church  at  SeramporBb  aeema  to  Irnri  flM 
much  further  than  I  enpeoted :  it 
to  be  known  to  a  Um  in 
Ibid,  p.  487. 

Ilatred  to  the  Goapd. 

-l\\e  caste  (says  Mr.  W.)  ia  the  gml 
millstone  round  the  necks  of  theae  peopk 
Rotecn  wants  shaving;  but  the  barber  lien 
will  not  do  it.  He  ia  run  away  Int  he 
should  be  compelled.  Ho  sa^  he  will  ml 
sliave  Yesoo  Kroeat's  people !"  — iMdL 
p.  403. 

Success  greater  by  Importunity  in 
Prayer, 

"  With  respect  to  their  tueeeu,  there  »i 
several  particulars  attending  it  worthy  of 
notice.  One  is,  that  it  waa  preceded  hg 
a  epirit  (if  importunate  prayer.  The 
brethren  had  all  along  committed  their 
cau9e  to  God;  but  in  the  autumn  of  USt 
they  lui^i  a  special  weekly  prayer  meeting 
for  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  miaaloii. 
At  these  assemblies,  Mr.  Tliomaa,  who  wm 
then  present  on  a  visit,  seems  to  have  been 
more  than  usually  strengthened  to  wreatle 
for  a  blessing;  and.  writing  to  a  firlend  in 
America,  he  speaks  of  'the  holy  UDCtkm 
appearing  on  all  the  miteUmarim,  espe- 
cially of  late;  and  of  times  of  rcflreahing 
fh>m  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  befog 
solemn,  firequent.  and  lasting.'  In  oon* 
necting  these  things,  wo  cannot  but  i^ 
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I  to  fhe  outpouring  of 

pirife  in' the  di^  of  Pentecost,  the 
tot  'oontinuBd  with  one  accord  in 
r  wi  •nppUcatioD."'— Bcip^.  Mist. 
ToLULpuT. 

bat  this  foceess  is,  we  shall  see  by 
Uowiog  extract : — 

le  whole  number  bsptiied  in  Bengal 
the  year  179S  is  fortifeighi.  Over 
of  these  we  rejoiiM  with  great  joy; 
hefs  we  tremble;  and  orer  some  we 
impdled  to  ^^rw^''—Bapt.  Mit$,  Vol. 
Pwll,23. 

Hatred  to  the  GotpeL 

prii  2l  This  morning,  sereral  of  our 
printing  serrants  pretented  a  petition, 
B^  they  might  have  some  relief,  aa 
■«re  compelled,  in  our  Bengalee  wor- 
to  Ympt  so  many  blasphemies  against 

Boda!  Brother  Car^  and  I  had  a 
B  contention  with  them  in  the  print- 
Bee,  and  invited  them  to  argue  the 

with  Petumber,  as  Mb  aermon  had 
I  tbem  offence;  but  they  declined  it; 
|h  we  told  them  that  they  were  ten, 
»  waa  only  one ;  that  they  were  Brah- 
i^aod  he  waa  only  a  aooderl**— /&u2. 

lie  enmity  a^nst  the  gospel  and  its 
ason  is  univcrsaL  One  of  our  bap- 
[  Hindoos  wanted  to  rent  a  house:  after 
foot  two  or  three  days,  and  wandering 
be  town  over,  he  at  last  persuaded  a 
an  to  let  him  have  a  house :  but  though 
vaa  herself  a  Feringa,  yet  when  she 
d  that  he  was  a  Brahman  who  had 
■e  a  Christian,  she  insulted  him,  and 
e  him  away ;  so  that  we  are  indeed 
fe  the  ofDicouring  of  all  things.**— /6u/. 

was  sitting  among  our  native  brethren, 
c  Bengalee  achooC  hearing-  them  read 
csqilain  a  portion  of  the  word  in  turn, 
I  an  aged,  grey-headed  Brahmaii,  well- 
led.  came  in ;  and,  standing  before  me, 
with  joined  hands,  and  a  supplicating 
of  voice. '  Sahib !  I  am  come  to  ask  an 
.'  Beginning  to  weep,  he  repeated 
» words  hastily ;  '  I  am  come  to  ask  an 
IB  alms.'  He  continued  standing,  with 
■ode  in  a  supplicating  posture,  weop- 

I  desired  him  to  say  what  alms ;  and 
lim,  that  by  hki  looks,  it  did  not  seem 

he  wanted  any  relief.  At  length, 
:  puMiri,  be  auked  me  to  give  him  his 
nfaiting  with  his  hand  into  the  midst 
r  native  brethren.  I  asked  which  waa 
»  He  pointed  to  a  young  Brahman, 
d  Scroop;  and  setting  up  a  plaintive 
■id.  thait  waa  his  son.   We  tried  to 

OimL 


comfort  him,  and  at  last  prevailed  upon 
liim  to  come  and  sit  down  upon  the  veran- 
ilah.  Here  ho  began  to  weep  again ;  and 
said  that  the  young  man*s  mother  was  dy- 
ing with  grief.'*— /6W.  p.  4S. 

**  This  evening  Buxoo,  a  brother,  who  is 
servant  with  us,  and  Soroop,  went  to  a 
market  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
were  discovered  to  be  Yetoo  Khreeatare 
Loke  (Jesus  Christ's  people).  The  wholo 
market  was  all  in  a  hubbub ;  they  clapped 
their  hands,  and  threw  dust  at  them. 
Buxoo  was  changing  a  rupee  for  cowries, 
when  the  disturbance  began;  and  in  the 
scuffle  the  man  ran  away  with  the  rupee 
without  giving  the  cowries.**— iftiJ.  p.  56. 

**  Nov.  34.  This  day  Hawnj-e  and  Bam 
Khunt  returned  firom  their  village.  They 
relate  that  our  Brother  Fotick,who  lives  in 
the  same  village,  was  lately  seized  by  the 
chief  Bengalee  man  there;  dragged  (it)m  his 
house ;  his  face,  eyes,  aud  ears  clogged  with 
cow-dung— his  hands  tied,  and  in  this  state 
confined  several  hours.  They  also  tore  to 
pieces  all  the  papers,  and  the  copy  of  the 
Testament,  which  they  found  in  Fotick's 
house.  A  relation  of  these  persecutors 
being  dead,  they  did  not  molest  Hawnyo 
and  Bam  Khunt ;  but  the  townsfolk  would 
not  hear  about  the  gospel ;  they  only  in- 
sulted them  for  becoming  Christians."— 
Ibid.  p.  67. 

*'CiUica  on  the  Ganges,  Sept.  8,  1804. 
This  place  is  about  seventy  miles  ft-om 
Scrampore,  by  the  Hoogloy  river.  Hero  I 
have  procured  a  spot  of  ground,  perhaps 
about  two  acres,  pleasantly  situated  by 
two  tanks,  and  a  fine  grove  of  mango  trees, 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  town.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  procured  a  spot.  I  was 
forced  to  leave  one,  after  I  had  made  a 
beginning,  through  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  people.  Coming  to  this,  opposition 
ceased;  and,  therefore,  I  called  it  Ukho- 
SOTH;  for  Jehovah  hath  made  room  for 
us.  Here  I  have  raised  a  spacious  bunga- 
low."—i6»d.  p.  69. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent 
to  leave  the  question  of  sending  mis- 
sions to  India  to  the  effect  of  these 
extracts,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  quite 
dec'isive,  both  as  to  the  danpcrof  insur- 
rection from  the  prosecution  of  the 
^cheme,  the  utter  unfitness  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  it,  and  the  complete 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt  while  pur- 
sued under  such  circumstances  as  now 
exist  But,  as  the  Evangelical  party 
who  have  got  possession  of  our  EaiBtern 
empire  have  brought  forward  a  great 
deal  of  argument  upon  the  question,  it 
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may  be  nccessarj  to  make  to  it  some 
sort  of  reply. 

Wc  a<lniit  it  to  bo  the  general  doty 
of  Christian  people  to  disseminate  their 
religion  among  the  Pagan  nations  who 
are  subjected  to  their  empire.  It  is 
true  they  have  not  the  aid  of  miracles ; 
but  it  is  their  duty  to  attempt  snch  con- 
version by  the  earnest  and  abundant 
employment  of  the  best  human  means 
in  their  power.  Wc  believe  that  we 
nrc  in  possession  of  a  revealed  religion ; 
that  we  are  excltisivcly  in  possession  of 
A  revealed  rc;li;:ion ;  and  that  the  pos- 
session uf  that  religion  can  alone  con- 
fer immortolitv.  and  best  confer  present 
happiness.  Ttiis  religion,  too,  teaches 
us  the  duties  of  general  benevolence : 
and  how,  under  such  a  system,  the 
conversion  of  Heathens  can  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  we  profess  not  to  be 
able  to  understand. 

So  much  for  the  general  rale : — now 
for  the  exceptions. 

No  man  (not  an  Anabaptist)  will, 
we  presume,  contend  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  preach  the  natives  into  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  to  lay  before  them,  so  fully  and 
emphatically,  the  scheme  of  the  Gos- 
pel, OS  to  make  them  rise  up  in  the 
dead  of  tlie  night  and  shoot  their  in- 
structors through  the  head.  If  conver- 
sion be  the  greatest  of  all  objects,  the 
possession  of  the  country  to  he  con- 
verted is  the  only  mean,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  which  that  conversion  can 
be  accomplished  ;  for  we  have  no  right 
to  look  fur  a  miraculous  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos ;  and  it  would  bo  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  if  General  Oudinot 
was  to  display  the  same  spirit  as  the 
wr/oMspart  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Even  for  missionary 
j)urposos.  therefore,  the  utm.ost  discre- 
tion is  necessary ;  and  if  wo  wish  to 
teach  the  natives  a  better  religion,  we 
must  take  care  to  do  it  in  a  manner 
Mhich  will  not  ins])ire  them  with  a  pas- 
sion  lor  political  change,  or  wc  shall 
inevital»ly  lose  our  disciples  altogether. 
To  us  it  a]>]>ear8  quite  clear,  from  the 
extracts  iH'fore  us,  that  neither  Hindoo 
nor  Mahonicdan  are  at  all  indifferent 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  their  religion ; 
the  arrogance  and  irritability  of  the 
Mahomcdaa  are  universally  acknow- 


ledged ;  and  we  pat  it  to  our 
whether  the  Brahmana  seem 
extracts  to  show  the  smi^est 
tion  to  behold  the  encroachmentf 
their  religion  with  passireneff  and 
concern.  A  missionary  who 
only  a  few  of  the  refuse  of 
might  live  for  ever  in  peace  in 
and  receive  his  salary  from  his  ' 
masters  for  pompous  pcediotioM 
universal  conversion,  transmittaA 
the  ships  of  the  season ;  but,  if  Iw 
any  marked  success  among  the 
it  could  not  fall  to  excito  much 
dangerous  specimens  of  jealousy 
discontent  than  those  which  we  I 
extracted  firom  the  Anabepiist  Joond: 
How  is  it  in  human  nature  thrtt 
Brahman  should  be  indifferent  lo  ■■ 
croachments  upon  his  religion  F  Bl 
reputation,  his  dignity,  and  in  ptf 
measure  his  wealth,  depend  upon  Ai ' 
preservation  of  the  present  sapeoi^ 
tions;  and  why  is  it  to  be  soppoHl 
that  motives  which  are  so  poweiM 
with  all  other  human  beings,  are  iip 
operative  with  him  alone?  If  thi 
Brahmans,  however,  are  disposed  10 
excite  a  rebellion  in  support  of  their 
own  influence,  no  man,  who  knows 
anything  of  India,  can  doubc  that  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  effect  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  these  at- 
tempts to  diffuse  Christianity  do  nol 
originate  from  the  government  in  In- 
dia. The  omnipotcmce  of  govemmem 
in  the  East  is  well  known  to  the  Dfr 
tives.  If  government  docs  not  prohibit 
it  tolerates ;  if  it  tolerates  tlie  conver 
sion  of  the  natives,  the  suspicion  mej 
1)0  easily  formed  that  it  encourages  th« 
conversion.  If  the  Brahmans  do  no 
believe  this  themselves,  they  may  easih 
persuade  the  common  people  that  Sttd 
is  the  fact;  nor  are  there  wanting 
besides  the  activity  of  these  new  mis 
sionaries,  many  other  circumstances  ti 
corroborate  such  a  rumour.  Unde 
the  auspices  of  the  College  at  For 
William,  the  Scriptures  are  in  a  cour* 
of  translation  into  the  languages  o 
almost  the  whole  continent  of  Orienta 
India,  and  we  pen'cive,  that  in  aid  o 
this  object  the  Bible  SS^iciety  has  votei 
a  very  magnificent  subsciiption.  Tb 
throe  principal  chaplains  of  our  Indiai 
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(ements  ue  (u  might  be  expected) 
prineiplea  exactly  corresponding 
f  the  emhnsiisin  of  their  employers 
Kmie ;  and  their  zeal  upon  the  sub- 
;  of  religion  has  shone  and  burnt 
h  the  most  exemplary  fury.  These 
rmnstances.  if  they  do  not  really  im- 
e  npon  the  minds  of  the  leading 
ivea,  may  gire  them  a  very  power- 
handle  for  misrepresenting  the  in- 
tioos  of  goTemment  to  the  lower 

Wt  see  from  the  massacre  of  Vellore 
at  a  powerful  engine  attachment  to 
igion  may  be  rendered  in  Hindostan. 
t  rumours  might  all  have  been  false ; 
I  that  event  shows  they  were  tremen- 
■sly  powerful  when  excited.  The 
jeet,  therefore,  is  not  only  not  to  do 
fthing  violent  and  unjust  upon  sub- 
li  of  religion,  but  not  to  give  any 
QBg  colour  to  jealous  and  disaffected 
tites  for  misrepresenting  your  inten- 

All  these  observations  have  tenfold 
nsiwhen  applied  to  an  empire  which 
Ni  so  entirely  npon  opinion.  If 
TBcal  force  could  be  called  in  to 
ipthe  progress  of  error,  we  could 
bid  to  be  misrepresented  for  a  season ; 
jt  30,000  white  men  living  in  the 
iibt  (^  70  millions  of  sable  subjects, 
IK  be  always  in  the  right,  or  at  least 
?tcr  represented  as  grossly  in  the 
roag.  Attention  to  the  prejudices  of 
•  subject  is  wise  in  all  governments, 
t  quite  indispensable  in  a  govem- 
eat  constituted  as  our  empire  in 
dia  is  constituted ;  where  an  unin- 
xvpCed  series  of  dexterous  conduct  is 
i  only  necessary  to  our  prosperity, 
t  to  our  existence. 

Those  reasonings  are  entitled  to  a 
Je  more  consideration  at  a  period 
CD  the  French  threaten  our  exist- 
»  in  India  by  open  force,  and  by 
sy  species  of  intrigue  with  the  native 
tcta.  In  all  governments,  every- 
Bg  takes  its  tone  from  the  head  : 
atieism  has  got  into  the  government 
home  ;  fanaticism  will  lead  to  pro- 
tioo  abroad.  The  civil  servant  in 
lift  will  not  only  not  dare  to  exer- 
)  his  own  judgment,  in  checking  the 
iscmion  of  ignorant  missionaries  ; 
;  lie  will  strive  to  recommend  him- 


self to  his  holy  masters  in  Leadenhall 
Street  by  imitating  Brather  Cran  and 
Brother  Ringletaube,  and  by  every 
species  of  fanatical  excess.  Methodism 
at  home  is  no  unprofitable  game  to 
play.  In  the  East  it  will  soon  bo  the 
infallible  road  to  promotion.  This  is 
the  great  evil  :  if  the  management  was 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  as  dis- 
creet and  wise  in  their  devotion,  as 
they  are  in  matters  of  temporal  wel- 
fare, the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to 
missions  might  be  premature  and  inde- 
corous. But  the  misfortune  is,  the  men 
who  wield  the  instrument  ought  not, 
in  common  sense  and  propriety,  to  be 
trusted  with  it  for  a  single  instant 
Upon  this  subject,  they  are  quite  in- 
sane and  nnguvemable  ;  they  would 
deliberately,  piously,  and  conscienti- 
ously expose  our  whole  Eastern  empire 
to  destruction,  for  the  sake  of  convert- 
ing half  a  dozen  Brahmans,  who,  after 
stuffing  themselves  with  rum  and  rice, 
and  borrowing  money  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, would  run  away  and  cover 
the  Gospel  and  its  professors  with 
every  species  of  impious  ridictde  and 
abuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us 
hardly  possible  to  push  tlie  business  of 
proselytism  in  India  to  any  length, 
without  incurring  the  utmost  risk  of 
losing  our  empire.  The  danger  is 
more  tremendous,  because  it  may  be 
so  sudden  ;  religious  fears  are  a  very 
probable  cause  of  disaffection  in  the 
troops ;  if  the  troops  are  generally 
disaffected,  our  Indian  empire  may  be 
lost  to  us  as  suddenly  as  a  frigate  or  a 
fort ;  and  that  empire  is  governed  by 
men  who,  we  arc  very  much  afraid, 
would  feci  proud  to  lose  it  in  such  a 
cause. 

"  But  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  a  solemn 
appeal  to  all  who  still  retain  the  fear  of 
God,  and  who  admit  that  reliffion  and  the 
course  of  conduct  which  it  prescribes  are 
not  to  be  banished  from  the  afflftirs  of  na- 
tions—now when  the  political  sky,  so  long 
overcast,  has  become  more  lowering  and 
black  than  ever— whether  this  is  a  period 
for  augmenting  the  weight  of  our  nationa 
sins  and  provocations,  by  an  exdutnve 
TOLBaATiosr  qf  idolatry;  a  crime  which, 
unless  the  Bn>le  be  a  forgery,  has  actually 
drawn  forth  the  heaviest  demmcitoJ^QiDA  ot 
I  2 


.   ...     i.n-    jt;!l  i  V,   111-  , 

ui-rd,  liiaki'  at  ]u\-M'i.t  ;j:i-.;it  pi'>;V>- ' 
Binns  ol'  inlcnitii'!!,  mill  r\j»rc-s  tiic 
s;r()iiL:<.''t  al'horjTi,(,-c  >•!'  ii>;;ij-  v^lij.fi'  ] 
to  llie  iiativo.  Thi.s  do<s  very  \\\l\  ' 
for  u  hoLrinniiig  ;  but  wo  liuvc  little 
confidence  in  such  decltirations.  We 
belitvQ  tlnir  iin;,^^'io  itch  to  be  at  the 
stone  and  clay  pulh  of  the  Hindoos  ; 
and  that  in  comnion  vviUi  the  noble 
Controller,  they  attribute  a  greftt  part 
of  our  naiionAl  calaiiiiucs  to  these  ugly 
images  of  c]«kie^  ou  the  other  side  of 
ihe  world.  Wo  n saint  r<^peaf,  that 
upon  6QC:h  saUjccLp,  the  hesc  unci  ahUst 
men,  if  once  tinj^cd  by  fimatie[«m,  arc 
not  tQ  be  truJtcclfiir'  a  sint^te  mftmrfiL 

3rf/y.  Another  reason  Vor  gtviii;^  up 
the  task  of  conversion  isj  the  Tvniit  of 
success.  In  India,  religion  extends  its 
empire  over  the  minuti^st  actions  of 
life.  It  is  not  merely  a  law  for  moral 
conduct,  and  for  occasional  worship  ; 
but  it  dictates  to  a  man  his  trade,  his 
dress,  his  food  and  ]m  whole  beb&vitftir. 
Hkrdi^ioD  aUopuni^hcii  liviuhition  u( 
its  exaction^  not  hy  etemul  and  Juturi.' 

EuniBhments,  but  by  present  infamy. 
r  ft  Uiifdoo  k  irr«ligious,  or,  in  otiier 
words,  if  he  loses  his  caste,  he  is  de- 
serted by  father,  mother,  wife,  child. 
and  kindred,  and  becomes  instantly  a 
solitary  wanderer  upon  the  earth  :  to 
touch  him,  to  receive  him  ♦- 
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rc!:i:l  n  ir.il  friond.  The  ]'Mor  man 
Cdnic  li-  turo  the  pnliic,  iii.ikinjr  llio 
biKcro-t  CiMnpluints  u\Hm  being  re- 
stored lo  liic  ;  and  for  tlirce  yeiirs  the 
LvJt-n  of  supporting  him  fell  ujion  the 
mistaken  Sjmaritaii  who  hud  rescued 
lum  from  death.  During  thnt  }H>riod, 
fouiccly  a  day  elapsed  in  which  the 
degraded  ivsurgent  did  not  appear 
before  the  European,  and  curso  him 
irith  the  bitterest  curses — as  the  cause 
of  all  his  misery  and  desolation.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  fell  ill,  and 
of  coanc  was  not  again  thwarted  in 
hit  ptesion  for  dying.  The  writer 
of  this  aniclc  vouches  for  the  truth  of 
iha  anecdote  ;  and  many  persons  who 
vcre  at  Calcutta  at  the  time  must 
hn  a  di>iinct  recollection  of  the  fact, 
vhich  excited  a  great  deal  of  couTerso- 
te  and  amusement,  mingled  with 
CGnpassion. 


J17 

nuTclv  ilu;  (ltS(\ii(lants  of  ^lalioiih-ilnn 
advomiinT.s,  aiid  mn  converts  tV«jui  the 
IIin«iou  taitli. 

"The  arinios  (says  Orine)  which 
made  the  iirst  contjuesrs  fur  the  heads 
of  the  resj)cctive  dynasties,  or  for  other 
invaders,  left  behind  them  numbers  of 
Alahomedans,  who,  seduced  by  a  finer 
climate,  and  a  richer  country,  forgot 
their  own. 

**  The  l^Iahomedan  ))rinces  of  India 
naturally  gave  a  ])referencc  to  the  ser- 
vice of  men  of  their  own  religion,  who, 
from  whatever  country  they  came,  were 
of  a  more  vigorous  constitution  than 
the  stoutest  of  the  subjected  nation. 
This  preference  has  continually  encou- 
raged adventurers  fromTartary,  i'ersia, 
and  Arabia,  to  seek  their  fortunes  under 
a  government  from  which  thry  were 
sure  of  receiving  greater  encouragement 
than  they  could  expect  at  home.    From 


It  is  this  institution  of  castes  which  these  origins,  time  bus  formed  in  India 


hi  preserved  India  in  the  same  state  in 
vhich  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
inder;    and    which    would    leave    it 
R'itboDt  the  slightest  change  in  habits 
lod  manners,  if  we  were  to  abandon 
ihe  coontry  to-morrow.    We  are  aston* 
iAtd  to  observe  the  late  resideut  in 
Bnjnd  speaking  of  the  fifteen  millions 
of  Uahomedans  in  India  as  converts 
from  the    Hindoos;    an  opinion,    in 
npport  of  which  he  does  not  otfcr  the 
chadow  of  an  argument,  except  by  ask- 
ing, whether  the  Mahomcdans  have 
the  Tartar  face  ?  and  if  not,  how  they 
cu  le  the  descendants  of  the  first  con- 
qofron  of  India?    Probably,  not  al- 
together.   But  does  this  writer  imagine, 
that  the  Mahomed  an  empire  could  exist 
in  Hindoiitan  for  700   years  without 
the  intrusion  of  Persians,  Arabians,  and 
crery  species  of  Mussulman  adventurers 
from  every  part  of  the  £ast,  which  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomed? 
And  let  them  come  from  what  quarter 
they  would,  could  they  ally  themselves 
to  Hindoo  women,  without  ))rodncing 
in  thtrir  descendants  an  approximation 
to  the  Hi  ndoo  features  ?  Dr.  Robertson, 
who  has  investigated  this  subject  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  looked  into  all 
the  authorities,  is  expressly  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion ;  and  considers  the  Mus- 
bulmoQ  inhabiunta  of  Hindostan  to  be 


a  mighty  nation  of  near  ten  millions 
of  Mahomedons*"—  Orme's  Indontan, 
Vol  L  p.  24. 

Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  Koto  xl. — Indian 
Disquisition, 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Ceylonese, 
from  which  the  Ikngal  resident  would 
infer  the  facility  of  making  converts  of 
the  Hindoos ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  religion  of  Boudhou,  in  ancient 
times,  extended  from  the  north  of  Tar- 
tary  to  Ceylon,  from  the  Indus  to  Siam, 
and  (if  Foe  and  Boudhou  are  the  same 
persons)  over  China.  That  of  the  two 
religions  of  Boudhou  and  Braniii,  the 
one  was  the  parent  of  the  other,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt ;  but  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  two  is  so  very  dis- 
puted a  point,  that  it  is  quite  unfair  to 
state  the  case  of  the  Ceylonese  as  an 
instance  of  conversion  from  the  Hindoo 
religion  to  any  other ;  and  even  if  the 
religion  of  Bromd  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  two,  it  is  still  to  1)e  proved,  that 
the  Ceylonese  professed  tliat  religion 
before  they  changed  it  for  their  present 
faith.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
boasted  Christianity  of  the  Ceylonese  is 
proved,  by  the  testimony  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  to  be  little  better 
than  nominal.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  their  own  communications, 
I  3 
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dated  Colambo,  1805,  will  set  this  mat- 
ter in  its  tme  light ; — 

"The  ciders,  deacons,  and  some  of  the 
members  uf  the  Dutch  congn^egation,  came 
to  see  us,  and  wo  paid  them  a  visit  in  re- 
turn, and  made  a  little  inquiiy  concerning 
the  state  of  the  church  on  this  island, 
which  is,  in  one  word,  miserable!  One 
hundred  thousand  of  those  who  are  called 
Christians  (bi^cause  they  are  baptized)  need 
not  go  back  to  heathenism,  for  they  never 
have  been  anything  else  hut  heathens,  wor- 
shippers of  Budda :  they  have  l)een  induced, 
for  worldly  reasons,  to  be  baptized.  O  Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this 
populous  island." —TVaiw.  ifiJsi.  Soe.  VoL 
IL  p.  265. 

What  success  the  Syrian  Christians 
had  in  makinjc  conycrts ;  in  what  degree 
they  have  gained  their  numbers  by 
victories  over  the  native  superstition,  or 
lost  their  original  numbers  by  the  idola- 
trous examples  to  which  for  so  many 
centuries  they  have  been  exposed ;  are 
points  wrnpt  up  in  so  much  obscurity, 
that  no  kind  of  inference,  as  to  the 
facility  of  converting  the  natives,  can  be 
drawn  from  them.  Their  present  num- 
ber is  su))posed  to  be  about  150,000. 

It  would  be  of  no  use  to  quote  the 
example  of  Japan  and  China,  even  if 
the  progress  of  the  faith  in  these  empires 
had  been  much  greater  than  it  is.  We 
do  not  say,  it  is  dithcult  to  convert  the 
Japanese,  or  the  Chinese  ;  but  the  Hin- 
doos. We  are  not  saying,  it  is  difficult 
to  convert  human  creatures;  but  dilTicult 
to  convert  human  creatures  with  such 
institutions.  To  mention  the  example 
of  other  nations  who  have  them  not, 
is  to  pass  over  the  material  objection, 
and  to  answer  others  which  are  merely 
imaginar)',  and  have  never  been  made. 

Sdiy,  The  duty  of  conversion  is  less 
plain,  and  less  imperious,  when  conver- 
sion exposes  the  convert  to  great  present 
misery.  An  African,  or  an  Otaheit« 
proselyte,  might  not  perhaps  Imj  less 
honoua'd  by  his  countrymen  if  ho 
became  a  Christian ;  a  Hindoo  is  in- 
stantly subjected  to  the  most  perfect 
degradation.  A  change  of  faith  might 
increase  the  immediate  happiness  of 
any  other  individual ;  it  annihilates 
for  ever  all  the  human  comforts  which 
a  Hindoo  enjoys.  The  eternal  happi- 
ness which  you  proffer  him,  is  therefore 


less  attractiYB  to  Urn  thin  toanyolM 
heathen  from  the  life  of  misery  by  vfcidl 
he  purchases  it. 

Nothing  is  more  precarious  than  «■ 
empire  in  India.  Suppose  we  wenll 
be  driven  out  of  it  to-morrow,  and  II 
leave  behind  us  twenty  thoosttid  tm 
verted  Hindoos;  it  is  most  pioldii 
they  would  relapse  into  beathentel 
but  their  original  station  in  society  eoril 
not  be  regained.  The  doty  of  maki^ 
converts,  therefore,  among  mch  a  ]N^ 
pie,  as  it  arises  from  the  general  dntf  rf 
benevolence,  is  less  strong  than  itmiili 
be  in  many  other  cases ;  becanse,  wlt^ 
ated  as  we  are,  it  is  quite  certam  m 
shall  expose  them  to  a  great  deal  d 
misery,  and  not  quite  certain  we  ihi 
do  them  any  future  good. 

4thly.  Conversion  is  no  duty  at  aD,if 
it  merely  destroys  the  old  relisioiii 
without  really  and  effectually  teadiii| 
the  new  one.  Brother  Ringletanbe  m| 
write  home  that  he  makes  a  Christe 
when,  in  reality,  he  ought  only  to  stall 
that  he  has  destroyed  a  Hindoo.  Fool 
ish  and  imperfect  as  the  religion  of  i 
Hindoo  is,  it  is  at  least  some  restrain 
upon  the  intemperance  of  human  pai 
sions.  It  is  better  a  Brahman  shoal 
be  respected,  than  that  nobody  shool 
be  respected.  A  Hindoo  had  better  U 
lieve,  that  a  deity,  with  an  hundred  k| 
and  arms,  will  reward  and  punish  hb 
hereafter,  than  that  he  is  not  to  I 
punished  at  all.  Now,  when  yon  hai 
destroyed  the  faith  of  a  Hindoo,  are  yo 
quite  sure  that  you  will  graft  upon  h 
mind  fresh  principles  of  action,  an 
make  him  anything  more  than  a  im 
minal  Christian  ? 

You  have  30,000  Europeans  in  Indi 
and  60  millions  of  other  subjects.  If  pn 
selytism  were  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  tl 
most  visionary  Anabaptist  could  dreai 
or  desire,  in  what  manner  arc  these  pe< 
pic  to  be  taught  the  genuine  tnithaar 
practices  of  Christianity  ?  Where  m 
the  clergy  to  come  from  ?  "Who  is  i 
defray  the  expense  of  the  estabiisi 
mcnt  ?  and  who  can  foresee  the  in 
mense  and  perilous  difficulties  of  ben< 
ing  the  laws,  manners,  and  institntioi 
of  a  country,  to  the  dictates  of  a  nc 
religion  ?  If  it  were  easy  to  persoac 
the  Hindoos  that  their  own  religion  w: 
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foUf.  it  i\rniM  he  infiniti'ly  diHicuIt '  are  cqiinlly  i;;nornnt  of  the  truths  of 
«ftc' tu:i"ijy  :o  ti-.ich  tliem  any  other.  |  Cliristianity,  tlK- IJiinloo?  are  a  civilised 
Tbiv  wiiulil  tumble  their  own  idols  nnd  a  moral  ]»eople.  Tiiut  tiiey  have 
into  th<*  rivtT,  and  you  would  build  ,  remained  in  the  same  state  for  si.»  many 
tfacm  rio  ihurckes  :  you  would  des-  centuries,  is  at  once  a  proof,  that  the  in- 
tn>y  all  their  present  motives  for  I  stitutions  which  established  that  state 
doui;:  h;;ht  and  avoiding  wrong,  with-  i  could  not  be  highly  unfavourable  to 
I  liein;;  able  to  tix  upon  their  minds  I  human  happiness.     After  all  that  has 


the  more   sublime  motives  by  which 

«oa  profcs:}   to   be  actuated.      What 

a  minionor}-  will  do  hereafter  with  the 

Vait  of  a  convert,  is  a  matter  of  doubt 

•ad  spiHruIation.    He  is  quite  certain, 

howenr,  that  he  must  accustom  the 

■n  to  sec  himself  considered  as  im- 

CsiDoas;  and  good  principles  can  hardly 

be  ccpiArd  to  a  mdcr  sliock.    Who- 

erer  has  seen  much  of  llindoo  Chris- 

tisns  must  have  perceived,  that  the 

nsn   who  bears  that  name  is  very 

CQounonly    nothing    more     than    a 

drvoken    reprobate,    who    conceives 

Umelf  at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  any 

thing  he  pleases,  and  annexes  hardly 

sny  other  meaning  to  the  name  of 

ChrittLiniiy.       Such  sort  of  converts 

msy  swell    the    list    of  names,  and 

grstify  the  paerile  pride  of  a  mission- 

srr :  hat  what  real  discreet  Christian 

csn  wiih  to  see  such  Christiain'ty  pre- 

Tiil?     But  it  will  be  urged,  if  the 

ntMDt  converu  should  become  worse 

Hindoos  and  very  indifliercnt  Chris- 

lisii^  still  the  next  generation  will  do 

better;  and   by  degrees,  and  at  the 

ainration  of  half  a  century,  or  a  cen- 

tuy,  true  Christianity  may  prevail 

We  may  apply  to  such  sort  of  Jacobin 

eooTencrs  what  Mr.  Burke  said  of  the 

Jseobin  politicians  in  his  time, — **  To 

nch  men  a  whole  generation  of  human 

beings  aro  of  no  more  consequence 

ihsn  a  frog  in  an  air-pump."    For  the 

distant  prospect  of  doing,  what  most 

probably,  afker  all,  they  will  never  be 

sble  to' effect,  there  is  no  degree  of 

present  misery  and  horror  to  which 

tbey  will  not  expose  the  subjects  of  their 

experiment. 

As  the  duty  of  making  proselytes 
fprioga  from  the  daty  of  benevolence, 
there  id  a  priority  of  choice  in  conver- 
fioa.  The  greatest  seal  should  plainly 
be  directed  to  the  most  desperate 
mLvery  and  ignorance.  Now  in  com- 
parison to  xnaDj  other  nations  who 


been  said  of  the  vices  of  the  Hindoos, 
we  believe  that  a  Hindoo  is  more  mild 
and  sober  than  moi^t  Eurupeans,  and 
as  honest  and  chaste.  In  astronomy 
the  Hindoos  have  certainly  made  very 
high  advances ; — some,  and  not  an  un- 
important, progress  in  many  sciences. 
As  manufacturers,  they  arc  extremely 
ingenious  —  and  as  agriculturists,  in- 
dustrious. Christianity  would  improve 
them  ;  (whom  would  it  not  imi»n)ve  ?) 
but  if  Christmnity  cannot  be  extended 
to  all,  there  arc  many  other  nations 
who  want  it  more.  • 

The  Hindoos  have  some  verj'  savage 
customs,  wiiich  it  would  be  desirable 
to  abolish.  Some  swing  on  hooks, 
some  run  kimcs  through  their  liands, 
and  widows  burn  themselves  to  death : 
but  these  follies  (even  the  last)  are 
quite  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
»5ufFercrs.  We  dir'like  all  misery,  vo- 
lunuiry  or  involuntary ;  but  tli'e  dif- 
ference between  the  torments  wliich  a 
man  chooses,  and  those  which  he  en- 
dures from  the  choice  of  others,  is  very 
great  It  is  a  considerable  wretehed- 
noss,  that  men  and  women  should  be 
shut  up  in  religious  houses  ;  but  it  is 
only  an  object  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence, when  such  incarceration  is  com- 
pulsory. Monasteries  and  nunneries 
with  us  would  be  harmless  institutions  ; 
l)ecau8e  the  moment  a  devotee  found 
he  had  acted  like  a  fool,  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  discovery  and  run  away ; 
and  so  may  a  llindoo,  if  he  repents  of 
his  resolution  of  ruuuing  hooks  into 
his  flesh. 

The  duties  of  conversion  appear  to 
be  of  less  importance,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  jtroper  ])er$ans  to 
undertake  them,  and  when  such  re- 

•  We  are  here,  of  coinrsc,  arjniinpr  the 

5ucstion  only  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
'his  is  one  i>oint  of  view  in  wliioh  it  niiist 
be  plaec<l,  though  ci^rtaialy  the  lowest  and 
least  important. 
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of  sevona  evangelical  hymna,  and  a  rerj  are  to  tUa  dijf  btid  Injlia 
earnest   and   p<rrtinent   addreas   to   the  tempt tqrthe        "         "" 


gather  bow  mueh  oonlempl  a  i 
native  would  meet  with.*— ilML  p^^Vk 
114. 

"OH,  26.   LordTs  Dag, 
Brother  Owej  to-daj  wtaal 


takM  Hi 


natives,  nvpecting  the  gospeL     It 
written  by  Ram  Boshoo.  and  oontains  a 
hundred  lines  in  Bengalee  verse.   We  hear 
that  thoHe  itapera  are  read  with  much  at- 
tention, and  that  apprehensions  are  rising  . 

in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Brahmans  talked  among  themaetvea—'flomMHr.'iir  ! 

whereunto  these  things  may  grow."— JWA  they,  •  here  were  no  white  people  i 

p.e9.  1U.    Now  the  Bni^iah  tawPB  tal 

**  We  have  printed  several  small  pieoes  in  coontry.  and  tt  {ia  gettlag  ftall  cT  wli 

Bengalee,  which  have  had  a  large  drcuhip  Now  also  the  white  man'a  alaalsr  li  | 

tion."— /.6«d.p.77.  lishing.    Is  it  not  gotng  to 

whioh  ia  written  in  our  ihaitw^  tM  al 

Afr.  Fountain*8  gratitude  to  Hervejf,  $haU  be  qf  one  eaaU;  and  will  not  tlll 

"When  I  was  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  ''^^ ^^^^[^^^1!^^^^;^^^ 

^^^^^'s^™^^^^^^  int^^'ci2r:Mr^^ 

mj*  hands.    Till  then  1  had  read  nothing  . .      „_„, ^  ,,,,--,-j|t-fc-i-  -       - 

but  my  Bible  and  the  Prayer-Bbok.    Tlri.  SSi^SSto  5S!^ 


orUiiB.siib 

in  their  turn,  they  ownmiaiiiwd  QpbmT 
and  invited  Brother  a  to  battatv  in  UbT 
—Ibid^fKlV^ 
**D^2S.  This  (brenoonGokool  earn  la 

book  while  I  live  upon  earth,  and^kenl  ':LV^l^ZJ'i£l!l^^l 

as  it  waa  roiaed  abroMi  ttaaft  Iheaa  y 
had  kiat  caste,  waa  in  an  npvoar.   Itbi 


ushered  me,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world  I 
It  expanded  my  mind,  and  excited  a  thirst 
after  knowledge :  this  waa  not  all ;  I  de- 
rived spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  ad- 
vantages ftom  it.    I  shall  bless  God  for  this 


him»elfr—Ibid.  p.  00. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives  to  the  Gospel 

"Jan.  27.  The  inveterate  hatred  that  the 
Brahmans  everywhere  show  to  the  gospel, 
and  the  very  name  of  Jesus,  in  which  they 
are  Joined  by  many  lewd  follows  of  the 


that  aooo  people  were  aaaembled  y 
their  anathemas  on  theae  new  convtrtai'* 
—Ibid.  p.  12B. 

"Jan.  12.   The  Brahmana  and  the  yooflg 
people  show  every  degree  of  oontempt;  and 


baser  sort,  requires  no  comnson  degree  of  the  name  of  Christ  is  become  a  hj-wevd» 


self-iKMsesMion.caution,  and  prudence.  The 
aeeming  fkilure  of  aome  wo  hoped  well  of  is 
a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  and  grief." 
•^pjid.  p.  110. 

**Aug.  81.  Lord^9  Dajf,  We  have  the 
honour  of  printing  the  first  book  that  was 
ever  printed  in  Bengalee;  and  this  is  the 
first  piece  in  which  Brahmans  have  been 
opposed,  perhaps  for  thousands  of  years. 
All  th«ir  books  are  filled  with  accounts  to 
establish  Brahmanism,  and  raise  Brahmans 
to  the  seat  of  God.  Hence  they  aro  be- 
lieved to  be  inftrior  gods.    All  the  waters 


like  the  name  mMhoditt  in  Bn^and  fbr^ 
merly.*'— /WA  p.  180. 

**8ept,  16.  I  then  took  oocaaion  to  tsl 
them  that  the  Brahmans  only  wanted  tbdr 
money,  and  cared  nothing  about  their  Ml* 
vation.  To  this  they  readily  asaented."— 
Ibid.  p.  134. 

"Nrnt.  23.  Lord^t  Day.  Went  with  BroCber 
Carey  to  the  new  pagoda  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  town.  About  ten  Brahroan»  at- 
tended. They  behaved  in  the  most  aoofling 
and  blasphemous  manner,  treating  the 
name  of  Christ  with  the  greateat  aconi: 


of  salvation  in  tho  country  are  supposed  to   nor  did  they  discontinue   their  ridicule 


meet  in  tho  foot  of  a  Brahman.  It  is 
reckoned  they  have  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hoU,  and  have  iKiwcr  over  sickness  and 
health,  life  and  death.  ()  pray  that  Brah- 
manism may  come  down!'*— /Airf.  p.  111. 

**Oct.  X  Brother  Marsham  having  directed 
th<*  chtlilren  in  the  Bena^alee  school  to  write 


while  Brother  Carey  prayed  with  thnn. 
No  name  omongat  men  seems  so  oflbnaive 
to  them  as  that  of  our  adorable  Bc- 
dermer!  "— /6fcl.  p.  138. 

**Dee.^^  The  Governor  had  the  goodnoa 
to  call  on  us  in  the  course  of  the  day.  and 
desired  us  to  secure  the  girl,  at  least  within 


out  a  pioee,  written  by  Brother  Fountain  our  walls,  for  a  few  days,  as  he  waa  per* 

(a  kind  of   cat<'ehi]nn),  tho  sclioolmaster  suadod  the  people  round  tho  country  were 

report<Hl  yesterday  tlua  all  the  hoys  would  so  exaMpcrated  at  Kristno's  embracing  Mie 

l<*ave  the  sehool  rather  tluui  write  it;  that  gospel,  that  he  could  not  answer  far  their 

it  was  designed  to  make  them  lose  caste,  safety.    A  number  of  the  mob  might  come 

and  moke  them  Ftringas;  that  is,  persons  from  twenty  miles  distant  in  tbs  night, 

who  have  descended  frvim  those  who  were  and  murder  them  ail,  without  the  psr- 

formerly  converted  hy  the  papirts.  and  who  petratora  being  diaoovered.   He 
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Ihit  ha»l  thPT  obtaineil  the  prirl,  thry  would 
h»i«  iiiiinl'Tiii  herbt'foiv  thenioniinc.aiui 
thoiurht  thr-y  had  been  doing  God  ser- 
Tiop !  "—Ifrid.  pp.  14S,  1*4. 
'Jan.  30.  After  vpeakinR  about  ten 
,  a  rude  fellow  began  to  be  very 
',  and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  boyn, 
1  nieh  a  damour  that  nothing  oould 
he  hraid.  At  length,  Meing  no  hope  of 
their  beraming  quiet,  I  retired  to  the  other 
pHt  of  the  town.  Tbej  followed,  hallooing, 
ttdcryinie '  Hurree  bdlll'  (au  exclamation 
la  honour  of  Veeihno).  They  at  last  began 
Id  pcb  me  with  ttooM  and  dirt.  Que  of 
Ike  neo.  who  knew  the  house  to  which 
BMher  Cknj  was  gone,  adriaed  me  to 
■Twapany  him  thither,  ajing,  that  theee 
pmple  wooU  not  bear  our  words.  Going 
with  Um,  I  mrt  Brother  C.  We  were  not 
a  litUe  pteMed  that  the  devil  had  begun  to 
hmirhimaelf,  inferring  ttom  hence  that  he 
Mpected  danger.'— /Md.  pp.  146,149. 

Ftdmgt  of  a  Hindoo  Bog  upon  the  Eve 
qfCamvertum. 

".Vot.U.  OneortheboyaoftheKhool, 
«IU  Bei4amin.il  under  considerable  con- 
on;  indeed  there  is  a  general  stir  amongst 
isr  children,  which  aflbrds  us  great  en- 
coasgMient.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  minisiiim  used  in  prayer  by  poor 

"Oh  Lord,  the  day  of  judgment  is 

«isir«:  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  will 

■U  fill  down.    Oh.  what  shall  I  do  in  the 

%qf  judgment!   Thou  wOt  break  mo  to 

Pieoei  [literal].    The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was 

lonod  as  to  die  fbr  us  poor  souls:  Lord, 

keep  OS  all  this  day  I    Oh  hell!  gnashing, 

•ad  beating,  and  beating!   One  hour  weep- 

ias,  laother  gnashing!  We  shall  stay  there 

for  «Tcr  I  I  am  going  to  hell!  lamgoingto 

M!  Oh  Lord,  giro  me  a  new  heart;  give 

Be  a  new  heart;  and  wash  away  all  my 

■iu!  Gire  me  Anew  heart  that  I  may  praise 

Him,  that  I  may  obey  Him.  that  I  may 

ipcak  the  truth,  that  I  may  nerer  do  evil 

things!    Oh,  I  have  many  times  sinned 

yainst  thee,  many  times  broken  thy  com- 

Bsadmenta,  oh,  many  times;  and  what 

■hall  I  do  in  the  day  of  judgment  I'^—i^Ml. 

»p^iea.l68L 

Alarm  of  ike  Native*  at  the  Preaching 
of  the  GotpeL 

"From  several  parte  oTCalcutta  he  hears 
ef  people^s  attt^ion  being  excited  ^y  read- 
ing the  papers  which  we  have  scattered 
among  them.  Many  begin  to  wonder  that 
they  never  bcwrd  these  things  befuce,  since 
the  Eniriish  have  been  so  long  in  the 
ccnntry.''—lbid,  p.  f28. 

"Jlaqy  of  the  imltvw  hiire  eiparossed 


their  astoiiishnioiit  at  seoincr  th*^  ronvfTt«-<l 
HiinUv.s  sit  aiul  cat  with  Kuropoaus.  It  is 
wliat  they  tlumght  would  never  come  to 
Itass.  The  priests  are  much  alarnie<l  for 
their  tottering  fabric,  and  rack  thuir  in- 
ventions to  prop  it  up.  They  do  not  like 
tlie  institution  of  the  ooUogo  in  Calcutta, 
and  that  their  sacred  shastera  should  bo 
explored  by  the  unhallowed  eyes  of  Eu- 
ropeans.**—/Md.  p.  833. 

"  Indeed,  by  the  distribution  of  many 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  some  thou- 
sands of  small  tracts,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  been  excited  to  a  degree  unknown  at 
any  former  period,**— Ibid.  p.  230. 

"  As  he  and  Kristno  walked  through  the 
street,  the  natives  criod  out.  '  What  will 
this  joiner  do?  (meaning  Kristno.)  Will  bo 
destroy  the  caste  of  us  all?  Is  this  Brahman 
going  to  be  a  Ferioga? '  "—Ibid.  p.  245. 

Account  of  Success  in    1802 — Tenth 
Year  of  the  Mission. 

•*  Wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  uni- 
formly found,  that  so  long  as  people  did 
not  understand  the  report  qf  our  message, 
thejf  appeared  to  listen  ;  but  the  motnent 
they  understood  something  of  it,  they  either 
became  indifferent,  or  began  to  ridicule. 
This  in  penerai  has  been  our  reception,*'— 
Attf.p.278. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives. 

"Sept.  27.  This  forenoon  three  of  the 
people  arrived  fWmi  PoncIiotaIokiK>ol,  who 
Hoemod  very  hap))y  to  sec  us.  They  inform 
us  that  the  Brahmans  had  raised  a  great 
periMMrution  against  them;  and  when  they 
set  out  on  their  journey  hither,  the  mob 
assembled  to  hiss  them  avray.  .After  Brother 
Marshara  had  loft  that  part  of  the  country, 
they  hung  him  in  effigy,  and  some  of  the 
printed  papers  which  he  had  distributed 
amongst  ibcm,"—Ibid.  p.  314. 

Difficulty  which  the  Mission  exprrienres 
from  not  being  abia  to  get  Converts 
shaved, 

"Several  persons  there  seemed  willing  to 
be  baptised;  but  if  they  should,  the  village 
barber,  forsooth,  will  not  bhave  them! 
When  a  native  loses  caste,  or  becomes  un- 
clean, his  barber  and  his  priest  will  not 
come  near  him ;  and  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  Shave  the  head  nearly  idl  over,  and  can- 
not well  iterfonn  this  business  themselves, 
it  becomes  a  serious  inconvenience."— /6u2. 
p.  372. 

Hatred  of  the  Natives. 

"  April  24.  Lord^s  Day.  Brother  Cham- 
berlain preached  at  home,  and  Ward  at 
Calcutta-,  Brother  Car?y  was  amongst  the 


lis 
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bretliron,  aod  preached  at  night.  Kriitno 
Priaaud,  Bam  Boteon,  and  otbera.  were  at 
Buddabatty,  where  they  met  with  Tiolent 
opposition.  They  were  net  upon  as  Feringas, 
as  destroyers  of  the  caste,  as  having  oaten 
fowls,  eggs,  Ac.  As  they  attemi^bed  to 
return,  the  mob  l>cgan  tobeat  them,putting 
their  hands  on  the  back  of  their  necks,  and 
pushing  them  forward ;  and  one  man,  eren 
a  civil  officer,  grazed  the  point  of  a  spear 
against  the  body  of  KristnoFrisaad.  When 
they  saw  that  thoy  could  not  make  our 
flriends  angiy  by  such  tr^itment,  they  said, 
*  You  salla ;  you  will  not  be  angry*  will  y(Hi?' 
They  then  insulted  them  again,  threw  cow- 
duug  mixed  in  gonga  water  at  them,  talked 
of  making  them  a  necklace  of  old  shoes ; 
beat  Neeloo  with  Bam  Boteen's  shoe,  &c.; 
and  declared,  that  if  they  ever  came  again, 
they  would  make  an  end  of  tbsm/'—Ibid. 
p.  878. 

A  Plan  for  procuring  an  Order  from 
Government  to  sfiave  the  Converts, 
**  After  concluding  with  prayer,  Bhorud 
Ghosc,  Sookur,  and  Torribot  Bicheas,  took 
me  into  the  field,  and  told  me  that  their 
minds  were  quite  decided ;  there  was  no 
ncceaaity  for  exhorting  them.  There  was 
only  one  thing  that  kept  them  from  being 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ChriKt. 
Losing  caste  in  a  large  town  like  Scram- 
pore  was  a  very  different  thing  flrom  losing 
caste  in  their  villnge.  If  they  declared 
themselves  Christians,  the  l)arber  of  their 
village  will  no  longer  shave  them ;  aiid«  with- 
out Hhaving  their  heads  and  their  beartls 
they  could  not  live.  If  an  order  could  be 
obtained  Arom  the  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict for  the  barber  to  shave  Christians  as 
well  as  others,  they  would  be  immediately 
baptized."— /&m/.  p.  397. 

We  meet  in  these  proccedinps  witli 
the  account  of  two  Hindoos  who  had 
set  up  us  gods,  Ditlol  and  Jiam  Dass. 
The  niis-ionjiries,  conceiving  this  schism 
from  the  reiijrion  of  the  Hindoos  to  he 
A  very  favourable  opening  for  them, 
wait  upon  the  two  deities.  With  Du- 
lol,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  shrewd 
fellow,  they  are  utterly  unsuccessful ; 
and  the  following  is  un  extract  from 
the  account  of  their  conference  with 
liam  Dass :  — 

"  After  much  altercation,  I  told  him  he 
might  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt  aa 
to  himself:  ho  liad  only  to  come  as  a  poor, 
repenting,  suppliant  sinner,  and  he  would 
be  saved,  whatever  became  of  othen.  To 
this  he  gave  no  other  answer  than  a  amile 


of  contempt  I  then  Mkad  Urn  In  ^ 
way  the  aina  of  theae  Us  fbDowani 
be  removed  {  urging  it  as  &  aMtarafU 
last  importance,  aa  be  knew  that  ttacr  1 
all  ainnera,  and  musk  atam' 
righteous  bar  of  God  f  After  i 
he  replied  that  he  had  lire  in  fata  Mb: 
which  would  deatnqr  tbe  aina  oT  a  Ml: 
IbUowera !  "-/MdL  p.  40L 

A  Brahman  convened,  ^ 

"Dew.  11.  LortTalktp,  A  Braliiiiiii  IM 
fhmiNuddea.  After  talking  to  fatal  tM 
the  gospel,  which  ho  aaki  he  waa  veK7«ilH| 
to  embrace,  wesent  him  to  KrlatooiliL  M 
ate  with  them  without  faeaitation,  biA^ ' 
covered  auch a thiral  Ibr  Bengalae  naafl 
gave  them  a  diaguai.** 

**Dee.  IS.  Thta  morning  the  Biwhmm 
decamped  •Mcfdcnly.''— /Mi.  p.  tfA 

ExteiU  of  Printing, 

"Sept.  12.  We  are  building  an  wmkm 
to  our  printing-office,  where  we  enflV. 
seventeen  printers  and  five  bo6kblndn&-* 
The  Brahman  firom  near  Bootan  gins  ■■§ 
hope  that  he  haa  received  the  ttstfa  ta 
love.-— /6Mi.p.«8. 

**  The  news  of  Jesua  Chriat  and  of  thi 
Church  at  Serampore,  aeema  to  hafe  goal 
much  further  tlian  I  expected :  it  ap|WBf 
to  be  known  to  a  few  in  moat  villagei''— 
Ibid.  p.  487. 

Ilntred  to  the  Gospel. 

"The  caste  (saya  Mr.  W.)  ta  the  gral 
millstone  round  the  necks  of  theae  peoplik 
Boteen  wants  shaving;  but  the  barber  hsra 
will  not  do  it.  He  ta  run  away  kat  faa 
should  he  compelled.  He  aaya  he  will  nok 
sliave  Yesoo  Kreeat'a  people  1  *  — JM| 
p.  483. 

Success  greater  by  Importunity  in 
Prayer. 

"  With  respect  to  their  euceess,  there  ire 
several  particulars  attending  it  worthy  d 
notice.  One  is,  that  it  teas  preeedsd  flg 
a  spirit  qf  importunate  pra^/er.  Tin 
brethren  had  all  along  committed  ttacfar 
cause  to  God;  but  in  the  autumn  of  18M 
thoy  had  a  special  weekly  prayer  meetlBl 
for  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  misaioBi 
At  thi>He  assemblies,  Mr.  Tliomaa,  who  wai 
then  presi'nt  on  a  visit,  seems  to  have  been 
more  than  usually  strengthened  to  wiftto 
for  a  blessing;  and,  writing  to  a  fHend  ta 
America,  he  speaks  of  'the  holy  unctim 
appearing  on  all  the  missianariee, 
cially  of  late;  and  of  thnea  of  i 
firom  the  presence  of  tlio  Lord, 
solemn,  fK^quent,  and  lasting.'  In  < 
necting  theae  thinga,  we  cannot  faut  i%> 
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Imt  Vmt  prarioui  to  the  outpouring  of 
Spirit  in  the  dajB  of  Pentecost,  tho 
fjim  'oontinned  with  one  accord  in 
er  and  ■applicatloQ."'— Bopf.  Miu. 
'.▼oLULp.?. 

That  this  fiiceen  is,  wo  shall  see  by 
fioUowing  extract :  -* 

rhe  vhole  number  baptiied  in  Bengal 
ft  the  rear  1796  is  Jbrtp^ht.  Over 
7  of  these  we  rejotoe  with  great  joy; 
olhan  we  tremble;  and  over  some  we 
eosBpeUed  to  wwpT—BapL  Miss.  VoL 
PPUS1.2& 

Hatred  to  the  Gotpd, 

AprU  2.  This  morning,  sereral  of  our 
f  printing  aerrants  presented  a  petition, 
inig  they  might  have  some  relief,  as 
f  were  compclied,  in  our  Bengalee  wor- 
\  to  hrar  bo  many  blasphemies  sgainst 
ir  godi !  Brother  Carey  and  I  had  a 
aig  contention  with  them  in  the  print- 
sAee,  and  invited  them  to  argue  the 
li  with  Petumber,  as  his  sermon  had 
lb  Ihem  offence;  but  they  declined  it; 
mh  ve  told  them  that  they  were  ton, 
I  he  was  only  one;  that  they  were  Brah- 
B^and  he  was  only  a  soodcr!'*~/&td. 

The  enmity  a^nst  the  gospel  and  its 
kmorn  is  universaL  One  of  our  bap- 
d  Hindoos  wanted  to  rent  a  house:  afUT 
igoot  two  or  three  days,  and  wandering 
Iks  town  over,  he  at  Isst  persuaded  a 
■H  to  let  him  have  a  house :  but  though 

was  heneir  a  Fcringa^  yot  when  she 
id  that  he  was  a  Brahman  who  had 
one  a  Christian,  she  insulted  him,  and 
IS  him  away ;  so  that  we  are  indeed 
btbe  offiicouring  of  all  ihin^**— Ibid. 
I 

I  was  sitting  among  our  native  brethren, 
he  Bengalee  aehooU  hearing  them  read 
explain  a  portion  of  tho  word  in  turn, 
B  ao  aged,  grey-headod  BrahmaI^  well- 
asd.  came  in ;  and.  standing  before  me, 
,  wHh  joined  hands,  and  a  supplicating 
tof  voice,  'Sahib!  I  am  come  to  ask  an 
i,'  Beginning  to  weep,  he  repeated 
e  words  hastily ;  *  I  am  come  to  ask  an 
an  alms.*  He  continued  standing,  with 
■nda  in  a  supplicating  posture,  wcep- 

I  detiired  him  to  vay  what  alms;  and 
Ub,  that  by  his  looks,  it  did  not  seem 
r  he  wanted  any  relief.  At  length, 
IpRssed,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  his 
painting  with  his  hand  into  the  midst 
r  native  brethren.  I  asked  which  was 
on.  He  pointed  to  a  young  Brahman, 
Bd  Soeoop;  and  setting  up  a  plaintive 
Slid,  that  was  his  son.   We  tried  to 


comfort  him,  and  at  last  prevailed  upon 
him  to  come  and  sit  down  upon  the  veran- 
dah. Here  ho  began  to  weep  again ;  and 
said  that  tho  young  man's  mother  was  dy- 
ing with  grief."— /6ic/.  p.  43. 

**  This  evening  Buzoo,  a  brother,  who  is 
servant  with  us,  and  Soroop,  went  to  a 
market  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they 
were  discovered  to  be  Ye$oo  Khreestare 
Loke  (Jesus  Christ's  people).  Tho  whole 
market  was  all  in  a  hubbub ;  they  clapped 
their  hands,  and  threw  dust  at  theuL 
Buxoo  was  changing  a  rupee  for  cowries, 
when  tho  disturbance  began;  and  in  the 
scuffle  the  man  ran  away  with  the  rupee 
without  giving  the  cowries."— i6»c/.  p.  65. 

**Kov,  34.  This  day  Hawnyo  and  Bam 
Khuut  returned  fk-om  their  village.  They 
relato  that  our  Brother  Fotick,  who  lives  in 
the  same  vilbge,  was  lately  seized  by  the 
chief  Bengalee  man  there;  dragged  fh)m  his 
house ;  his  face,  eyes,  and  ears  clogged  with 
oow-dung— his  hands  tied,  and  in  thissUte 
confined  several  hours.  They  also  tore  to 
pieces  all  the  papers,  and  the  copy  of  the 
Ti>8tament,  which  they  found  in  Fotick's 
house.  A  relation  of  these  persecutors 
being  dead,  they  did  not  molest  Hawnye 
and  Bam  Khunt ;  but  the  townsfolk  would 
not  hear  about  the  gospel :  they  only  in- 
sulted them  for  becoming  Christians."— 
Ibid,  p.  57. 

"Cutica  on  the  Cfanget,  Sept  3,  1804. 
Tills  place  is  about  seventy  miles  ft-oni 
Soramporo,  by  the  Hoogley  river.  Here  1 
Imve  procured  a  spot  of  ground,  perhaps 
about  two  acres,  pleasantly  situated  by 
two  tanks,  and  a  fine  grove  of  mango  trees, 
at  a  small  distance  firom  tho  town.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  procured  a  s)Kit.  I  was 
forced  to  leave  one,  after  I  liad  made  a 
beginning,  through  tho  violent  opposition 
of  the  people.  Coming  to  this,  opposition 
ceased;  and,  therefore,  I  calliHl  it  Reho- 
DOTH;  for  Jehovah  hath  made  n^m  for 
us.  Here  I  have  raised  a  spacious  bunga- 
low.**—i6«f.  p.  69. 

It  would  perhaps  bo  more  pnidcnt 
to  leave  tho  question  of  sending  mis- 
sions to  India  to  the  etlcct  of  these 
extracts,  which  ai>pcar  to  us  to  be  quite 
decisive,  both  us  to  tho  dan;;erof  insur- 
rection  from  tho  prosecution  of  the 
^chemc,  the  utter  uuhtncss  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  it,  and  the  complete 
hopelessness  of  the  attempt  while  pur- 
sued under  such  circumstunccs  as  now 
exist  But,  as  the  Evangelical  party 
who  have  got  possession  of  our  Eastern 
empire  have  brought  forward  a  great 
deal  of  argument  upon  the  question,  It 
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may  be  necessary  to  make  to  it  some 
sort  of  reply. 

We  admit  it  to  be  the  general  duty 
of  Christian  people  to  disseminate  their 
religion  among  the  Pagan  nations  who 
are  subjected  to  their  empire.  It  is 
tnie  they  have  not  the  aid  of  miracles ; 
but  it  is  their  duty  to  attempt  such  con- 
version by  the  earnest  and  abundant 
employment  of  the  best  human  means 
in  their  power.  We  believe  that  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  revealed  religion ; 
that  wo  are  exclusively  in  possession  of 
a  revealeil  religion ;  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  that  religion  can  alone  con« 
fer  immortalitv,  and  best  confer  present 
happiness.  This  religion,  too,  teaches 
us  the  duties  of  general  benevolence  : 
and  how,  under  sueh  a  system,  the 
conversion  of  Heathens  can  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifTerence,  wo  profess  not  to  be 
able  to  understand. 

So  much  for  the  general  rule : — now 
for  the  exceptions. 

No  man  (not  an  Anabaptist)  will, 
we  presume,  contend  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  preach  the  natives  into  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  to  lay  before  tiiem,  so  fully  and 
emphatically,  the  scheme  of  the  Gos- 
pel, as  to  make  them  rise  up  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  and  shoot  their  in- 
siruetors  through  the  head.  If  conver- 
sion I)e  the  greatest  of  all  objects,  the 
possession  of  the  country  to  bo  con- 
verted is  the  only  mean,  in  this  in- 
stance, by  which  that  conversion  can 
be  accomplished  ;  for  we  have  no  right 
to  look  for  a  miraculous  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos ;  and  it  would  bo  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  if  General  Oudinot 
was  to  display  the  same  spirit  as  the 
ftcrious\n\n  of  the  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Compiiiiy.  Even  for  missionary 
purposes,  therefore,  the  utmost  discre- 
tion is  necessary;  and  if  we  wish  to 
teach  the  natives  a  Inittcr  relipon,  we 
must  take  care  to  do  it  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  ins]>irc  them  with  a  pas- 
siou  for  political  change,  or  we  shall 
inevitably  lose  our  discii»le8  altojiether. 
To  us  it  appears  quite  clear,  from  the 
extracts  before  us,  that  neither  Hindoo 
nor  Mahomedan  are  at  all  indifferent 
to  the  attacks  made  upcm  their  religion; 
the  arrogance  and  irritability  of  the 
Hahomcdan  ore  nniversally  acknow- 


ledged ;  and  we  pnt  it  to  our  niM 
whether  the  Brahmans  seem  m  lid 
extracts  to  show  the  smanest  diipii 
tion  to  behold  the  encroachmeois  144 
their  religion  with  paasivenefi  and  * 
concern.  A  miasionaiy  who  c 
only  a  few  of  tho  rcfuw  of  1 
might  live  for  ever  in  peace  in  1 
and  receive  his  salary  from  his  fai 
masters  for  pompons  predictioM  4 
universal  conversion,  transmittal  h 
the  ships  of  the  season ;  but,  if  ha  M 
any  marked  success  among  the  natiMl 
it  could  not  fail  to  excite  mock  wm 
dangerous  specimens  of  jealousy  wi 
discontent  than  those  which  we  kM 
extracted  from  the  Anabaptist  JomhI 
How  is  it  in  human  nature  lint  I 
Brahman  should  be  indiftereot  to  • 
croachraents  upon  hi«  religion?  Bl 
reputation,  his  dignity,  and  in  |^ 
measure  his  wealth,  depend  npcNi  Al 
preservation  of  the  present  snpauft 
tions ;  and  why  is  it  to  be  soppoH^ 
that  motives  which  are  so  powerfl 
with  all  other  human  beings,  an  ii 
operative  with  him  alone?  If  tk 
Brahmans,  however,  arc  disposed  t 
excite  a  rebellion  in  sup}>ort  of  the 
own  influence,  no  man,  who  knoi 
anything  of  India,  can  doubt  that  thi 
have  it  in  their  power  to  cflect  it. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  these  a 
tempts  to  diffuse  Christianity  do  D 
originate  from  the  government  in  I 
dia.  The  omnipotcyice  of  govenime 
in  the  East  is  well  known  to  the  11 
tivcs.  If  government  docs  not  prohib 
it  tolerates ;  if  it  tolerates  tlie  convc 
sion  of  the  natives,  the  suspicion  mi 
\)Q  cosily  formed  that  it  encourages  th 
conversion.  If  the  Brahmans  do  n 
believe  this  tliemselves,  they  may  eaai 
persuade  the  common  people  thist  ioi 
is  the  fact;  nor  are  there  wantin 
bchides  the  activity  of  these  new  mi 
sionaries.  many  other  circumstances 
(^orroliorate  such  a  nnnour.  Und 
the  auspices  of  the  ColK-go  at  Fo 
William,  the  Scriptures  are  in  a  coar 
of  translation  into  the  Inngnages 
almost  the  whole  continent  of  Orient 
India,  and  we  perceive,  that  in  aid 
this  object  the  Bible  S<.«iety  has  vo^ 
a  ver}'  magnificent  subsciiption.  Tl 
throe  principal  chaplains  of  our  Indii 
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lemeDte  are  (m  might  be  expected) 
prineiples  ezactljr  corresponding 
k  the  cnthiifiasm  of  their  employers 
home ;  and  their  zeal  upon  the  rab- 
t  of  religion  baa  shone  and  burnt 
h  the  most  exemplary  fury.  These 
mmstancea,  if  they  do  not  really  im- 
te  Bpon  the  minds  of  the  leading 
iTes,  may  give  them  a  very  power- 
handle  for  misrepresenting  the  in- 
itions  of  goTermnent  (o  the  lower 

We  tee  from  the  masncre  of  Vellorc 
lat  a  powerful  engine  attachment  to 
igion  may  be  rendered  in  Hindostan. 
le  nraioars  might  all  have  been  false ; 
t  that  event  shows  they  were  trcmen- 
■ly  powerful  when  excited.  The 
ieet,  therefore,  is  not  only  not  to  do 
ythiag  Tiolent  and  unjust  upon  snb- 
3i  of  religion,  but  not  to  give  any 
iMig  colour  to  jealous  and  disaffected 
lifes  for  misrepresenting  your  intcn- 
■t, 

AH  these  obserrations  hare  tenfold 
PBcwhcn  applied  to  an  empire  which 
M  so  entirely  upon  opinion.  If 
TMcal  force  could  be  called  in  to 
ipthe  progress  of  error,  we  could 
fanl  to  be  misrepresented  for  a  season ; 
|t  30,000  white  men  living  in  the 
idit  of  70  millions  of  sable  subjects, 
at  be  alwaj-s  in  the  right,  or  at  least 
fcr  represented  as  grossly  in  the 
oag.  Attention  to  the  prejudices  of 
I  sobject  is  wise  in  all  governments, 
t  quite  indispensable  in  a  govern- 
It  constituted  as  our  empire  in 
lia  is  constituted  ;  where  an  unin- 
tipCed  series  of  dexterous  conduct  is 
i  only  necessary  to  our  prosperity, 
;  to  oar  existence. 

tboae  reasonings  are  entitled  to  a 
b  more  consideration  at  a  period 
m  the  French  threaten  our  exist- 
e  in  India  by  open  force,  and  by 
ry  species  of  intrigue  with  the  native 
nerL  In  all  governments,  every- 
tg  takes  its  tone  from  the  head  ; 
iticism  has  got  into  the  government 
borne  ;  fanaticism  will  lead  to  pro- 
ion  abroad.  The  civil  servant  in 
ia  will  not  only  not  dare  to  ex:er- 

his  own  judgment,  in  checking  the 
iseretioQ  of  ignorant  missionaries  ; 

he  will  striTe  to  reconmicnd  him- 


self to  his  holy  masters  In  Lcadenhall 
Street  by  imitating  Brother  Cran  and 
Brother  Hingletaube,  and  by  every 
species  of  fanatical  excess.  Methodism 
at  home  is  no  unprofitable  game  to 
play.  In  the  East  it  will  soon  bo  the 
infallible  road  to  promotion.  This  is 
the  great  evil :  if  the  management  was 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  as  dis- 
creet and  wise  in  their  devotion,  as 
they  are  in  matters  of  temporal  wel- 
fare, the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to 
missions  might  be  premature  and  inde- 
corous. But  the  misfortune  is,  the  men 
who  wield  the  instrument  ouj^ht  not, 
in  common  sense  and  propriety,  to  bo 
trusted  with  it  for  a  single  instant 
Upon  this  subject,  they  are  quite  in- 
sane and  nngovemable  ;  they  would 
deliberately,  piously,  and  conscienti- 
ously expose  our  whole  Eastern  empire 
to  destruction,  for  the  sake  of  convert- 
ing half  a  dozen  Brahmans,  who,  after 
stuffing  themselves  with  rum  and  rice, 
and  borrowing  money  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, would  run  away  and  cover 
the  Gk>spel  and  its  professors  with 
every  species  of  impious  ridicule  and 
abuse. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us 
hardly  possible  to  pu.xh  the  business  of 
proselytbm  in  India  to  any  length, 
without  incurring  the  utmost  risk  of 
losing  our  empire.  The  danger  is 
more  tremendous,  because  it  may  be 
so  sudden  ;  religious  fears  are  a  very 
probable  cause  of  disaffection  in  the 
troops ;  if  the  troops  arc  generally 
disaffected,  our  Indian  empire  may  be 
lost  to  us  OS  suddenly  as  a  frigate  or  a 
fort ;  and  that  empire  is  governed  by 
men  who,  we  arc  very  much  afraid, 
would  feel  proud  to  lose  it  iu  such  a 
cause. 

"  But  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  a  solemn 
appeal  to  all  who  still  retain  the  fear  of 
God.  and  who  admit  that  religion  and  the 
course  of  conduct  which  it  prescribes  are 
not  to  be  banished  firom  the  aflkirs  of  ni^ 
tions— now  when  the  political  sky,  so  long 
overcast,  has  become  more  lowering  and 
black  than  ever— whether  this  is  a  period 
for  augmenting  the  weight  of  our  nationa 
sins  and  provocations,  by  an  exckuive 
TOLBBJLTioir  qf  idolatry;  a  crime  whicli, 
I  unless  the  Bible  be  a  forgery,  has  actually 
I  drawn  forth  the  heaviest  denuniG\iifc\.ODa  ot 
I  2 
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venfr(«iice,  and  tho  most  fearftd  inflictions 
of  tho  Divine  diaplcaaure,"  —  Considera- 
tions, Sx.  p.  98. 

Can  it  be  credited  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  pam])hlet  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  a  noblo  lird  at 
the  Board  of  Control,  from  whose 
official  interference  tho  public  might 
have  expected  a  corrective  to  the  pious 
temerity  of  others  ? 

The  other  leaders  of  the  party,  in- 
deed, make  at  present  great  profes- 
sions of  toleration,  and  express  the 
strongest  abhorrence  of  using  violence 
to  the  natives.  This  does  very  well 
for  a  beginning  ;  but  we  have  little 
confidence  in  such  declarations.  We 
believe  their  fingers  itch  to  be  at  the 
stone  and  day  gods  of  the  Hindoos  ; 
and  that  in  common  with  the  noble 
Controller,  they  attribute  a  great  part 
of  our  national  calamities  to  these  ugly- 
images  of  deities  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  We  again  repeat,  that 
upon  such  subjects,  the  best  and  ablest 
men,  if  once  tinged  by  fanaticism,  are 
not  to  be  trusted  for  a  siuyle  momtnt, 

2dly,  Another  reason  for  giving  up 
the  task  of  conversion  is  the  want  of 
success.  In  India,  religion  extends  its 
empire  over  the  minutest  actions  of 
life.  It  is  not  merely  a  law  for  moral 
conduct,  and  for  occasional  worship  ; 
but  it  dictates  to  a  man  his  trade,  his 
dress,  his  food  and  his  whole  behaviour. 
His  religion  also  punishes  a  violation  of 
its  exactions,  not  by  eternal  and  future 
punishments,  but  by  present  infamy. 
If  a  Hindoo  is  irreligit)us,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  ho  loses  his  caste,  ho  is  de- 
serted by  father,  mother,  wife,  child, 
and  kindred,  and  becomes  instantly  a 
solitary  wanderer  npon  the  earth  :  to 
touch  him,  to  receive  him,  to  cat  with 
him,  is  a  pollution  producing  a  similar 
loss  of  caste  :  and  the  state  of  such  a 
degraded  man  is  worse  than  death 
itself.  To  these  evils  a  Hindoo  must 
expose  himself  before  he  becomes  a 
Christian  ;  and  this  difliculty  miu^t  a 
missionary  overcome  before  he  can  ex- 
pect the  smallest  success  ;  a  difliculty 
which,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  they  them- 
Belvcs,  after  a  short  residence  in  India, 
consider  to  be  insuperable. 

As  a  proof  of  the  tenacious  manner 


in  which  the  Hindoot  ding  to  i 
religious    prejudices,    we   ■liiQ  i 
two  or  three  very  short  anecdotal^  1 
which  any  person  who  has 
in  India  might  easily  prodnce  : 
parallels. 

"In  the  year  17M^  the  tate  lAd  Of 
and  Mr.  Vorelst  employed  tbs  whoiiltf*, 
fluence  of  Government  to  xeston  a  Hta 
to  his  cute,  who  hid  ftvfkilted  it,  net  Ir « 
neglect  of  his  own,  bnt  Iv  \mhB%  M[: 
compelled,  by  a  most 
violence,  to  swaUow  a  drop  of 
The  Bnhmans,  fttnn  the  peenUar 
stanooB  of  the  oaee^  were  veiy  ut^/m  Ift 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  GofcmnMBlt  At 
principal  men  among  than  met  odm  ^ 
Kishnagur,  and  once  at  Calcutta;  bot^to 
consultations,  and  an  examination  of  tkir 
most  ancient  records,  thogr  deelaied  to  U4 
Clive.  that  as  there  was  no  preeerlsrtti 
justuy  the  act,  they  found  it  impm^Hk  ti 
restore  the  unfortunate  man  to  UrsHl^ 
and  ho  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  hsBiiV 
ScoU  Waring's  Prqfiics,  p.  hrL 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Hindooi  to 
expose  dying  people  upon  the  banks  c( 
the  Ganges.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  holy  in  that  river;  and  it 
soothes  the  agonies  of  death,  to  look 
up^jn  its  waters  in  the  last  moments. 
A  party  of  English  were  coming  down 
in  a  boat,  and  perceived  npon  the 
bank  a  pious  Hindoo,  in  a  state  of 
the  last  imbecility  —  about  to  be 
drowned  by  the  rising  of  tho  tide, 
after  the  most  approved  and  orthodox 
maimer  of  their  religion.  They  had 
the  curiosity  to  land  ;  and  as  they  per- 
ceived some  more  signs  of  life  tnan 
were  at  first  apparent,  a  young  English- 
man poured  down  his  throat  the  greatest 
part  of  a  bottle  of  lavender-water, 
which  he  happened  to  hare  in  his 
pocket.  The  effects  of  such  a  stimulus, 
applied  to  a  stomach  accustomed  to 
nothing  stronger  than  water,  were  in- 
stantaneous and  powerful.  The  Hin- 
doo revived  sufTiciently  to  admit  of 
his  being  conveyed  to  the  boat,  was 
carried  to  Calcutta,  and  perfectly  re- 
covered. Ho  had  drank,  however,  in 
tho  company  of  Europeans  ;  —  no 
matter  whether  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary— tho  oflenco  was  committed  :  he 
lost  caste,  was  turned  away  from  his 
home,  and  avoided,  of  coarse,  by  every 
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Tcl;i::  :i  s^'^^^\    fviond.     Tho  yoor  man 
camrf    l.vloro    the   p«jlico,  niakinj^   the 
biitcre-i    coniplaincs   ujK>n   beiiij;    re- 
stored to  life  ;  and  for  three  years  the 
bnnh-n  of  supporting  him  fell  ui)on  the 
mistmkon  Samaritan  who  hud  rescued 
liim  frum  death.     During  that  period, 
Kwcly   a  day  elapsed  in  which  the 
degraded    resurgent   did   not    appear 
bdfbre  the  European,  and  curse  him 
with  the  bitterest  curses — as  tlic  cause 
of  all  his  misery  and  desolation.     At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  fell  ill,  and 
of  course  was  not  again  thwarted  in 
his  passion   for  dying.      The   writer 
of  this  article  vouches  for  the  truth  of 
this  aoecilote  ;  and  many  persons  who 
'vtre  at  Calcutta  at  the  time  must 
kare  a  diiftinct  recollection  of  the  fact, 
vfaich  excited  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
XKta  and    amusement,  mingled    with 
mnpassion. 

It  is  this  institution  of  castes  which 
hi  pruen-ed  India  in  the  same  state  in 
vbich  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Alcx- 
nder;    and    which    would    leave    it 
v^thoQt  the  slightest  change  in  habits 
ud  manners,  if  we  were  to  abandon 
the  country  to-morrow.    Wo  are  aston- 
Hiied  to  observe  tho  late  resident  in 
fieotral  speaking  of  the  fifteen  millions 
of  Mahumedans  in  India  as  converts 
from  the    Hindoos;    an  opinion,   in 
lopport  of  which  he  docs  not  offer  tho 
shadow  of  on  argument,  except  by  ask- 
io^  whether  the  Mahomedans  have 
the  Tartar  face  ?  and  if  not,  how  they 
caa  be  the  descendants  of  the  first  con- 
qoerors  of  India?    Probably,  not  al- 
tugetber.    But  does  this  writer  imagine, 
that  the  Mahomed  an  empire  could  exist 
in  Hindoston  for  700   years  without 
the  incmsion  of  Persians,  Arabians,  and 
erery  species  of  Mussulman  adventurers 
fitxn  every  part  of  the  East,  which  had 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomed? 
Aiid  let  them  come  from  what  quarter 
thev  would,  could  they  ally  themselves 
lo  lEIindoo  women,  without  producing 
in  their  descendants  an  approximation 
10  the  Hindoo  features  ?  Dr.  Robertson, 
who  has  investigated  this  subject  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  looked  into  ail 
the  authorities,  is  expressly  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion ;  and  considers  tho  Mus- 
kulfflan  inhnbitanta  of  Hindostan  to  be 


iiUTolv  thi;  (K'sceiidants  of  Mahonicdan 
adventurers,  luifl  not  converts  iVoni  tho 
Hindoo  laitli. 

"  Tlie  armies  (snys  Orme)  which 
made  the  first  conquests  for  the  heads 
of  the  res])cctive  dynasties,  or  for  other 
invaders,  left  behind  them  numl)ers  of 
Mahomedans,  who,  seduced  by  a  finer 
climate,  and  a  richer  country,  forgot 
their  own. 

"  The  Mahomedan  jmnces  of  India 
naturally  gave  u  preference  to  the  ser- 
vice of  men  of  their  own  rch'gion,  who, 
from  whatever  country  they  came,  were 
of  a  more  vigorous  constitution  than 
the  stoutest  of  the  subjected  nation. 
This  preference  has  continually  encou- 
raged adventurers  from  Tartary,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  to  seek  their  fortunes  under 
a  government  from  which  they  were 
sure  of  receiving  greater  encouragement 
than  they  could  expect  at  home.  From 
these  origins,  time  has  formed  in  India 
a  mighty  nation  of  near  ten  millions 
of  Mahomc<ians."—  Orme* a  Indostan^ 
Vol.  L  p.  24. 

Precisely  similar  to  this  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  liobertson,  Note  xl. — Indian 
Disquisition, 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  Ceylon  ese, 
from  which  the  Bengal  resident  woidd 
infer  the  facility  of  making  converts  of 
the  Hindoos ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  religion  of  Boudhou,  in  ancient 
times,  extended  from  the  north  of  Tar- 
tary to  Ceylon,  from  the  Indus  to  Siam, 
and  (if  Foe  and  Boudhou  are  the  same 
persons)  over  China.  That  of  the  two 
religions  of  Boudhou  and  Braniii,  the 
one  was  the  parent  of  the  other,  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt ;  but  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  two  is  so  very  dis- 
puted a  point,  that  it  is  qnite  uni'air  to 
state  the  case  of  the  Ceyloneso  as  an 
instance  of  conversion  from  the  Hindoo 
religion  to  any  other ;  and  even  if  the 
religion  of  Bramd  is  the  most  ancient 
of  the  two,  it  is  still  to  be  i)roved,  that 
the  Ceyloneso  professed  that  religion 
before  they  changed  it  for  their  present 
faith.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the 
boasted  Christianity  of  the  Ceyloneso  is 
proved,  by  the  testimony  of  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  to  be  little  better 
than  nominal.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  then:  own  communications, 
I  3 
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dated  Colambo,  1805,  will  set  this  mat- 
ter in  its  tnie  light ;  — 

"The  elders,  deacons,  and  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Dutch  oongregation,  came 
to  see  us,  and  wo  paid  them  a  visit  in  r»* 
turn,  and  made  a  little  inquiiy  concerning 
the  state  of  the  church  on  this  island, 
which  is,  in  one  word,  miserable  I  One 
hnndred  thousand  of  those  who  are  called 
Christians  (because  they  are  baptized)  need 
not  go  back  to  heathenism,  for  thejf  never 
have  been  anything  else  but  heathens,  war- 
shippers  of  Budda :  they  have  been  induced, 
for  worldly  reasons,  to  be  baptised.  O  Lord 
have  mercy  on  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this 
populous  island.*'— 2VaM.  Ifiss.  Soe,  VoL 
ILp.266. 

What  sneccss  tho  Syrian  Christians 
had  in  making  converts ;  in  what  degree 
they  have  gained  their  nnmbers  by 
victories  over  the  native  superstition,  or 
lost  their  original  numbers  by  the  idola- 
trous examples  to  which  for  so  many 
centuries  they  have  been  exposed ;  are 
points  wrapt  up  in  so  much  obscarity, 
that  no  kind  of  inference,  as  to  the 
facility  of  converting  the  natives,  can  be 
drawn  from  them.  Their  present  num- 
ber is  supposed  to  be  about  150,000. 

It  would  be  of  no  use  to  quote  the 
example  of  Japan  and  China,  even  if 
the  progress  of  tho  faith  in  these  empires 
had  been  mnch  greater  than  it  is.  We 
do  not  say,  it  is  liiflicult  to  convert  the 
Japanese,  or  the  Chinese  ;  but  the  Hin- 
doos. We  arc  not  saying,  it  is  difBcuIt 
to  convert  h  uman  creatures ;  but  di  flScuk 
to  convert  human  creatures  with  such 
institutions.  To  mention  the  example 
of  other  nations  who  have  them  not, 
is  to  pass  over  the  material  objection, 
and  to  answer  others  which  are  merely 
imaginar}%  and  have  never  been  made. 

Sdli/.  The  duty  of  conversion  is  less 
plain,  and  less  imperious,  when  conver- 
sion exposes  the  convert  to  great  present 
misery.  An  African,  or  an  Otaheitc 
proselyte,  might  not  perhaps  be  less 
honoured  by  his  countr}'men  if  ho 
became  a  Christian ;  a  Hindoo  is  in- 
stantly subjected  to  tho  most  perfect 
degradation.  A  change  of  faith  might 
increase  the  immediate  happiness  of 
any  other  individual;  it  annihilates 
for  ever  all  the  human  comforts  which 
a  Hindoo  enjoys.  The  eternal  happi- 
ness which  yon  proffer  him,  is  therefore 


less  attractiTe  to  him  thta  toiny  «_  _ . 
heathen  from  the  life  of  miseix  hj  wUi  r 
he  purchases  it. 

Nothing  is  more  precariont  thn  ai# 
empire  in  India.    Sappoflo  we  mnW  ^ 
be  driven  oat  of  it  to-morrow,  ad  il^^ 
leave  behind  ns  twenty  t 
verted  Hindoos;  it  is  ] 
they  would  relapse  into 
bat  their  original  station  in  locieljeoril:  ^ 
not  be  regained.    The  duty  of  miUif 
converts,  therefore,  among  mch  a  jm^ 
pie,  as  it  arises  from  the  genenl  drijtf 
beneyolence,  is  less  strong  than  itMU  J 
be  in  many  other  cases ;  becanMi  dt^  ] 
ated  as  we  are,  it  is  qnite  ceitain  «•  i 
shall  expose  them  to  a  great  dcd  •(  { 
misery,  and  not  qaite  ceitain  wt  i'  ** 
do  them  any  futare  good. 

ithly.  Conversion  is  no  daty  al  aUitf  ' 
it  merely  destroys  the  old  rdictoli 
without  really  and  efiectaally  teantaf 
the  new  one.  Brother  Bingletanbe  mf 
write  home  that  he  makes  a  Chrittum 
when,  in  reality,  he  onght  only  to  stilt 
that  he  has  destroyed  a  Hindoo.  Fool- 
ish and  imperfect  as  the  religion  of  a 
Hindoo  is,  it  is  at  least  some  restrsiat 
upon  the  intemperance  of  human  pas> 
sions.  It  is  better  a  Brahman  shodd 
be  respected,  than  that  nobody  shoali 
be  respected.  A  Hindoo  had  better  b»* 
lieve,  that  a  deity,  with  an  hundred  kgs 
and  arms,  will  reward  and  panish  hsoi 
hereafter,  than  that  he  is  not  to  be 
punished  at  all.  Now,  when  yon  have 
destroyed  the  faith  of  a  Hindoo,  are  yon 
quite  sure  that  you  will  graft  upon  his 
mind  fresh  principles  of  action,  and 
make  him  anything  more  than  a  no- 
minal Christian  ? 

Yoa  have  30,000  Europeans  in  India, 
and  60  millions  of  other  subjects.  If  pro* 
selytism  were  to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  the 
most  visionary  Anabaptist  could  dream 
or  desire,  in  what  manner  are  these  peo- 
ple to  be  taught  the  genuine  truths  and 
practices  of  Christianity  ?  Where  are 
the  clergy  to  come  from  ?  \Vho  is  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
ment  ?  and  who  can  foresee  the  im- 
mense and  perilous  difficulties  of  bend- 
ing the  laws,  manners,  and  institutionf 
of  a  country,  to  the  dictates  of  a  new 
religion  ?  If  it  were  easy  to  persuade 
the  Hindoos  that  their  own  religion  was 
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Bt,  ii  would  be  infinitely^  difficult 
IccmUr  to  t««ch  them  any  other. 
Iicj  would  tamble  their  own  idols 
«>  the  river,  and  joa  woald  build 
lem  no  churches  :  yon  would  dcs- 
nj  all  their  present  motives  for 
tiag  right  and  avoiding  wrong,  with* 
«t  being  able  to  fix  upon  their  minds 
be  more  sublime  motives  hj  which 
v«  profess  to  be  actuated.  What 
k  misBonarv  will  do  hereafter  with  the 
want  of  a  convert,  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
lad  speculation.  He  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  he  must  accustom  the 
■M  to  see  himself  considered  as  im- 
(iuMMis;  and  good  principles  can  hardly 
he  exposed  to  a  ruder  shock.  Who- 
ner  has  seen  much  of  Hindoo  Chris* 
tisBs  must  have  perceived,  that  the 
MB  who  bears  that  name  is  very 
toamonly  nothing  more  than  a 
imiken  reprobate,  who  conceives 
kasself  at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  any 
Adsg  he  pleases,  and  annexes  hardly 
mj  other  meaning  to  the  name  of 
Cfautianity.  Such  sort  of  converts 
■sj  swell  tbe  list  of  names,  and 
piafr  the  puerile  pride  of  a  mission- 
mj:  but  what  real  discreet  Christian 
CM  wish  to  see  such  Christianity  pre- 
raS?  But  it  will  be  urged,  if  the 
■csent  converts  should  become  worse 
Hiadoos  and  very  indifferent  Chris- 
tim^  still  the  next  generation  will  do 
better;  and  by  degrees,  and  at  the 
eiptnuion  of  half  a  century,  or  a  cen- 
tvf,  true  Christianity  may  prevail 
We  may  ap]>ly  to  such  sort  of  Jacobin 
Bonverters  what  Mr.  Burke  said  of  the 
Jaeobin  politicians  in  his  time, — "  To 
■ch  men  a  whole  generation  of  human 
wings  are  of  no  more  consequence 
ban  a  frog  in  an  air-pump."  For  the 
li«ant  prospect  of  doing,  what  most 
lobably,  after  alJ,  they  will  never  be 
lilt  to  effect,  there  is  no  degree  of 
resent  misery  and  horror  to  which 
bey  will  not  expose  the  subjects  of  their 
xperimcnt. 

As  the  doty  of  making  proselytes 
prings  from  the  duty  of  benevolence, 
Kre  is  a  priority  of  choice  in  conver- 
ion.  The  greatest  seal  should  plainly 
e  directed  to  the  most  desperate 
lisery  and  ignorance.  Now  in  com- 
■fiHB  to  maoy  other  nations  who 


are  equally  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  Hindoos  are  a  civilised 
and  a  moral  people.  That  they  have 
remained  in  the  same  state  for  so  many 
centuries,  is  at  once  a  proof,  that  the  in- 
stitutions which  established  that  state 
could  not  be  highly  unfavourable  to 
human  happiness.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  vices  of  the  Hindoos, 
we  believe  that  a  Hindoo  is  more  mild 
and  sober  than  most  Europeans,  and 
as  honest  and  chaste.  In  astronomy 
the  Hindoos  have  certainly  made  very 
high  advances ; — some,  and  not  an  un- 
important, progress  in  many  sciences. 
As  manufacturers,  they  are  extremely 
ingenious  —  and  as  agriculturists,  in- 
dustrious. Christianity  would  ini  prove 
them  ;  (whom  would  it  not  improve  ?) 
but  if  Christianity  cannot  be  extended 
to  all,  there  are  many  other  nations 
who  want  it  more.  * 

The  Hindoos  have  some  very  savage 
customs,  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  abolish.  Some  swing  on  hooks, 
some  run  kimcs  through  their  hands, 
and  widows  bum  themselves  to  death : 
but  these  follies  (even  the  last)  are 
quite  voluntary  on   the  part  of  the 

K offerers.  We  dislike  all  misery,  vo- 
untary  or  involuntary ;  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  torments  which  a 
man  chooses,  and  those  which  he  en- 
dures from  the  choice  of  others,  is  very 
great  It  is  a  considerable  wretched- 
ness, that  men  and  women  should  bo 
shut  up  in  religious  houses  ;  but  it  is 
only  an  object  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence, when  such  incarceration  is  com- 
pulsory. Monasteries  and  nunneries 
with  us  would  be  harmless  institutions  ; 
because  the  moment  a  devotee  found 
he  had  acted  like  a  fool,  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  discovery  and  run  away ; 
and  so  may  a  Hindoo,  if  he  repents  of 
his  resolution  of  running  hooks  into 
his  flesh. 

The  duties  of  conversion  appear  to 
be  of  less  importance,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  proper  persons  to 
undertake  them,  and  when  such  re- 

•  We  are  here,  of  course,  arguing  the 
question  only  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
This  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  must 
be  placed,  though  certainly  the  lowest  and 
least  important. 
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ligious  embnssics,  in  conseqaencc,  de- 
volve upon  the  lowest  of  the  people. 
Who  wishes  to  see  scrofnla  and  atheism 
cured  by  a  single  sermon  in  Bengal  ? 
who  wishes  to  see  the  religious  hoy 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  Hoogley  river? 
or  shoals  of  jumpers  exhibiting  their 
nimble  piety  before  the  learned  Brah* 
mans  of  Benares  ?  This  madness  is 
(lisgustin*:  and  dangerous  enough  at 
home  : — Why  are  we  to  send  out  little 
detachments  of  maniacs  to  spread  over 
the  iinc  rei[;ions  of  the  world  the  most 
unjust  and  contemptible  opinion  of  the 
gosiK'l  ?  The  wise  and  rational  part 
of  the  Christian  ministry  find  they  have 
enough  to  <lo  at  home  to  combat  with 
passions  unfavourable  to  human  happi- 
ness,  and  to  make  men  act  up  to  their 
professions.  But  if  a  tinker  is  a  devout 
man,  he  infallibly  sets  off  for  the  East. 
Let  any  man  read  the  Anabaptist 
missions;  —  can  ho  do  so,  without 
deeming  such  men  pernicious  and  ex- 
travagant in  their  own  country, — and 
without  feeling  that  they  are  benefiting 
lis  much  more  by  their  alvsence,  than 
the  Hindoos  by  their  advice? 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  in  a  duty 
which  is  stated  by  one  party  to  be  so 
clear  and  so  indispensiible,  that  no  man 
of  moderation  and  good  sense  can  be 
found  to  jwrform  it.  And  if  no  other 
instruments  remain  but  visionary  en- 
thusiasts, some  doubt  may  be  honestly 
raised  whether  it  is  not  better  to  drop 
the  scheme  entirely. 

Shortly  stated,  then,  our  argument 
is  this  ;  —  We  see  not  the  slightest 
pra^pect  of  success  ;  —  wo  see  much 
danger  in  making  the  attempt ;  —  and 
we  doubt  if  the  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
doos would  ever  l>emorc  than  nominal. 
If  it  is  a  duty  of  general  benevolence 
to  convert  the  Heathen,  it  is  less  a  duty 
to  convert  the  Hindoos,  than  any  other 
pcoj>le,  because  they  are  already  highly 
civilized,  and  because  you  must  infal- 
libly s«ul»je(  t  them  to  infamy  an<l  present 
degradation.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed for  these  purposes  are  calculated 
to  bring  ridicule  and  disgrace  u])on  the 
gospel  ;  and  on  the  discretion  of  those 
at  home,  whom  we  consider  as  their 
patrons,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
rehauco  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wo  arc 


convinced  they  would  bdiold  the  kd 
of  our  Indian  empire,  not  iHth  M 
humility  of  men  convinced  of  eiiuiMUij 
views  and  projects,  bat  with  thei  '  ~ 
the  exultation,  and  the  aleoi^  ( 
martyrs. 

Of  the  books  which  have 
this  subject  on  either  tide,  ve  I 
little  to  say.  Major  Scott  Wai 
book  is  the  best  against  the 
but  he  wants  arrangement  and  , 
denco.  The  late  resident  writes  mid 
but  is  miserably  fanatical  towards  m^ 
conclusion.  Mr.  Cunningham 
been  diligent  in  looking  into 
upon  the  subject:  and  though  mi] 
evangelical  gentleman,  is  not  nnduri^^ 
able  to  those  who  differ  from  him  ii' 
opinion.  There  is  a  passage  in  M 
publication  of  his  reverend  hratlw^ 
Mr.  Owen,  which,  had  we  beoi  ki 
accostomed  than  we  have  been  of  IMI 
to  this  kind  of  writing,  wonld 
to  be  quite  incredible. 

"  I  have  not  pointed  out  the  c 
indilR-Tonce,  upon  Mr.  Twining's 
pics,  between  one  religion  and  another,  tl 
the  welfare  of  a  people ;  nor  the  inip» 
sibility.  on  those  principles,  of  India  bdflg 
Christianised  by  any  human  means,  so  ko| 
as  it  shall  remain  under  the  dominion  d 
the  Company ;  nor  the  altemaiice  to  teftM 
Providence  is  by  consequents  rednesd,  i$ 
either  giving  up  that  country  to  everiaatiai 
superstition,  or  qf  toorking  some  ntiratU 
in  order  to  accomplish  it*  comverwiosC.'' 
Chcen*s  Address,  p.  28. 

This  is  really  beyond  anything  m 
ever  remember  to  have  read.  Th< 
hoy,  the  cock-fight,  and  the  religion! 
newspaper,  arc  pure  reason  when  com. 
pared  to  it.  —  The  idea  of  redueim^ 
Providence  to  an  alternative !!  and,  bt 
a  motion  at  the  India  House,  carried 
by  ballot  I  We  would  not'  insinaate 
in  the  most  distant  manner,  that  Mr 
Owen  is  not  a  gentleman  of  the  mon 
sinciTc  piety;  but  the  misfortune  it 
all  extra  superfine  persons  accustom 
themselves  to  a  familiar  phraseology 
upon  the  most  sacred  subjects,  whici 
is  ({uite  shocking  to  the  commoB 
and  inferior  orders  of  Christiana. — 
Providence  reduced  to  an  altrmo' 
tive!!!!!  Let  it  be  remembered,  thif 
phiuse  comes  from  a  member  of  a  reli- 
gious party,  who  are  loud  in  their  Gom< 
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^'i.i'".!?  of  li'ii.ir  coiifoiimlcd  with  cu- 

ir.-:-ia^!-  uT.  I  MKiitii'S. 

We    r.iM;.-t    cuiicliulc    without    thf 

mff*:  |«,iritc-l   roprohation  of  the  low 

aiiK  hicf  of  the  Christ iun  Observer  ;  a 
{nbUcdtiiin  which  Ap|)cars  to  have  no 
uher  iDethud  of  dincussing  a  qncstion 
iiirlv  open  to  discussion,  than  that 
if  accusing^  their  antagonists  of  in- 
fdelitr.  No  art  can  be  more  unmanly, 
«;  if  its  c(»nifequcnces  are  foreseen, 
■ore  wicked. — If  this  publication  had 
ken  the  work  of  a  single  individual, 
we  might  have  passed  it  over  in  silent 
Aipijtt ;  but  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
«gu  of  a  great  political  religious 
futj  in  (his  country,  we  think  it  right 
b  Bocicc  the  very  unworthy  manner 
■  which  they  are  attempting  to  extend 
Mr  iofiuencc.  For  ourselves,  if  there 
We  a  fair  prospect  of  carrying  the 
gospel  into  regions  where  it  was  before 
nknown. — if  such  a  project  did  not 
apese  the  best  possessions  of  the 
eoootiy  to  extreme  danger,  and  if  it 
VIS  in  the  bunds  of  men  who  were 
difcreet  as  well  as  devout,  we  should 
eouider  it  to  be  a  scheme  of  tmo  piety, 
Uaerolence,  and  wisdom  :  bat  the 
btfencss  and  malignity  of  fanaticism 
ihill  never  prevent  us  from  attacking 
a  smigancc,  its  ignorance,  and  its 
aetirity.  For  what  vice  can  be  more 
tranenifous  than  that  which,  while  it 
wears  the  outward  appearance  of  reli- 
pnn,  dntroys  the  happiness  of  man, 
and  dishonours  the  name  of  God? 


LETTER  ON  THE  CURATE'S 

SALARY  BILL.* 

(E.  Review,   1808.) 

A  Lett^  to  the  Bight  HonourabU  Spencer 
Ptreeral,  on  a  Suhijeei  connected  tcUh  his 
BUI.  mow  under  Diecwteion  in  Parlia- 
ment, for  improring  the  Situation  qf 
Stipendianf  Cnratet,  8vo.  Hatchard. 
I^uidon.  IriOs. 
The  poverty  of  curates  has  long  been 
a  favourite  theme  with  novelists,  senti- 

*  y«m  we  arp  all  dead,  it  maj  be  amusinR 
to  titate  that  I  wan  excited  to  this  article 
hf  Str  Williaiu  8c(itt.  who  brouirht  me  the 
bnok  in  hiM  pocket;  and  bogged  I  would 


atcend  to  it.  can-fullr  concealmg  his  name; 
oij  own  opinions  nappened  entirely  to 
^pwwtthnia. 


I  imntiil  tMuri>ts,  ami  L'u-^'i.n-  jioots. 
I  I>iit,  notuitli>taii(lin<;  tli"  known  ac- 
curacy  of  this  class  ol"  philosophers,  wo 
cnniiot  help  susiicctin^  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  misconception  in  the  ])opu- 
lar  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  evil. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  all  the 
curacies  in  England  are  filled  with 
men  to  whom  the  emolument  is  a 
matter  of  subordinate  iinportuncc. 
They  are  filled  by  young  geiitlomcn 
who  have  recently  left  college,  who  of 
course  are  able  to  subsist  as  they  had 
subsisted  for  seven  years  before,  and 
who  are  glad  to  have  an  opix)rtnnity, 
on  any  terms,  of  acquiring  a  practical 
familiarity  with  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession. They  move  away  from  tliem 
to  higher  situations  as  vacancies  occur ; 
and  make  way  for  a  new  race  of 
ecclesiastical  apprentices.  To  those 
men,  the  smallness  of  the  appointment 
is  a  grievance  of  no  very  great  magni- 
tude ;  nor  is  it  fair,  with  relation  to 
them,  to  represent  the  ecclesiastical 
order  as  degraded  by  the  indigence  to 
which  some  of  its  members  arc  con- 
demned. With  regard,  again,  to  those 
who  take  curacies  merely  as  a  menus  of 
subsistence,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
remaining  permanently  in  that  situa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  persons  born 
in  a  very  humble  rank  in  society,  and 
accustomed  to  no  greater  opulence 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  curate.  There 
are  scarcely  any  of  those  persons  who 
liave  taken  a  degree  in  an  imivcrsity, 
and  not  very  many  who  have  resided 
there  at  all.  Now,  the  son  of  a  small 
Welsh  farmer,  who  works  hard  every 
day  for  less  than  40/.  a  year,  has  no 
^reat  reason  to  complain  of  degrada- 
tion or  disappointment,  if  he  get  from 
50/.  to  100/.  for  a  moderate  i>ortion 
of  labour  one  day  in  seven.  The 
situation  accordingly,  is  looked  upon 
by  these  people  as  extremely  eligible ; 
and  there  is  a  great  coni{>ctition  for 
curacies,  even  as  they  are  now  ])rovided. 
The  amount  of  the  evil,  then,  as  to  the 
curates  themselves,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  very  enormous,  when  there 
are  so  few  who  eitlier  actually  feel,  or 
are  entitled  to  feel,  much  discontent 
on  the  subject.    The  late  regulations 
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about  residence,  too,  by  diminishing 
the  total  number  of  curates,  will  ob- 
viously throw  that  office  chiefly  into 
the  hands  of  the  well-educated  and 
comparatively  independent  young 
men,  who  seek  for  the  situation  rather 
for  practice  than  ])rofit,  and  do  not 
com]>lain  of  the  want  of  emolument. 

Still  we  admit  it  to  be  an  evil,  that 
the  resident  clergyman  of  a  parish 
should  not  be  enabled  to  hold  a  respect- 
able  rank  in  society  from  the  regular 
emoluments  of  his  ofiSce.  But  it  is  an 
evil  which  docs  not  exist  exclusively 
among  curates ;  and  which,  wherever 
it  exists,  we  are  afraid  is  hremediable, 
without  tlie  destruction  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  or  the  agumentation  of  its 
patrimony.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
livings  in  England  are  under  80/.  a 
year ;  and  the  whole  income  of  the 
Church,  including  that  of  the  bishops, 
if  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  would 
not  afford  above  ISOL  for  each  living. 
Unless  Mr.  Perceval,  therefore,  will 
raise  an  additional  million  or  two  for 
the  Church,  there  must  be  poor  curates, 
—  and  poor  rectors  also  ;  and  unless  he 
is  to  reduce  the  Episcopal  hierarchy  to 
the  re])uhlican  equality  of  our  Pres- 
byterian model,  he  must  submit  to  very 
considerable  inequalities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  inadequate  i)rovihiou. 

Instead  of  applying  any  of  these 
remedies,  however, —  instead  of  pro- 
posing to  increase  the  income  of  the 
Church,  or  to  raise  a  fund  for  its  lowest 
servants  by  a  general  assessment  ujwn 
those  who  are  more  opulent,  —  instead 
of  even  trying  indirectly  to  raise  the  pay 
of  curates,  by  raising  their  qualifica- 
tions in  respect  of  regular  education, 
Mr.  Perceval  has  been  able,  nflcr  long 
and  profound  study,  to  find  no  better 
cure  for  the  endemic  poverty  of  curates, 
than  to  ordain  all  rectors  of  a  certain 
income  to  pay  them  one  fifth  part  ot 
their  emoluments,  and  to  vest  certmn 
alarming  |>owerR  in  the  bishops  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  their  appoint- 
ment. Now,  this  scheme,  it  appears  to 
us,  has  all  the  faults  which  it  is  possible 
for  such  a  scheme  to  have.  It  is  un- 
jost  and  partial  in  its  principle,  —  it  is 
evidently  altogether  and  utterly  in- 
efficient for  the  correction  of  the  evil  in 


question, — and  it  introdoees  other  eil| 
infinitely  greater  than  that  whidiS 
vainly  proposes  to  abolish.  ^ 

To  this  project,  however,  for . 

ing  the  salary  of  caratca,  Mr.  Feroei4 
has  been  so  long  and  so  obstnilif^ 
partial,  that  he  returned  to  the  chn|| 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  m 
the  third  time;  and  experieneed, H 
spite  of  his  present  high  situation,  A| 
same  defeat  which  had  baffled  Ub  It 
his  previous  attemptsw 

Though  the  subject  is  gone  by 
more  for  the  present,  we  cannot  i^ 
from  bestowing  a  little  gentle  nolMMfl 
to  aid  its  meriti^d  descent  into  the  (rif  ] 
of  oblivion,  and  to  extingnish,  if  ]>»•■  i 
sible,  that  resurgent  principle  whidilai 
so  often  disturlKid  the  serious  borinai 
of  the  country,  and  averted  the  attentki 
of  the  public  from  the  great  scenes  tbil 
are  acting  in  the  world — to  seareh  fbr 
some  golden  medium  between  the  nU 
fishness  of  the  sacred  principal,  ui 
the  rapacity  of  the  sacred  deputy. 

If  church  property  is  to  be  preserred, 
that  precedent  is  not  without  danger 
which  disposes  at  once  of  a  fifth  of  all 
the  valuable  livings  in  England.  We 
do  not  advance  this  us  an  argument  of 
any  great  importance  against  the  bill, 
but  only  as  an  additional  reason  why 
its  utility  should  be  placed  in  the 
clearest  point  of  view,  before  it  can 
attain  the  assent  of  well-wishers  to  the 
English  establishment. 

Our  first  and  greatest  objection  to 
such  a  measure,  is  the  increase  of  powci 
which  it  gives  to  the  bench  of  Bishops, 
—  an  evil  which  may  produce  the  roosi 
serious  eftects,  by  placing  the  whol< 
body  of  the  clergy  under  the  absolute 
control  of  men  who  arc  themselves  M 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  pretty  eflectualh 
accomplished  by  the  late  Residence  bill 
of  Sir  William  Scott ;  and  our  objection 
to  the  present  bill  is,  that  it  tends  tc 
augment  that  excessive  power  bofon 
conferred  on  the  prelacy. 

If  a  clergyman  livts  in  a  situatios 
which  is  destroying  his  constitution,— 
ho  cannot  exchange  with  a  brothci 
clergyman  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop;  in  whoso  hands,  under  sucl: 
circumstances,  his  life  and  death  an 
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aetOAlIj  placed.  If  ho  wishes  to  calti- 
nte  a  little  land  for  his  anmsement  or 
btttfl-  sapport, — he  cannot  do  it  witb- 
OBX  the  licence  of  the  bishop.  If  he 
to  spend  the  last  three  or  four 
;  with  ft  declining  wife  or  child, 
it  sooie  spot  where  better  medical  as- 
ean  be  procnrcd, — he  can- 
;  do  so  without  permission  of  the 
If  be  is  struck  with  palqr,  or 
ackcd  with  eumt, — the  bishop  can 
eeofine  him  in  the  most  remote  Tillage 
ii  Eojrland.  In  short,  the  power  which 
tk  biehops  at  present  possess  over  their 
dau  is  so  enormoos,  that  none  but 
a  faol  or  a  wi^Hman  would  think  of 
flDBpromiaing  his  future  happiness, 
kr  giring  the  most  renx>te  cause  of 
ofeace  to  his  diocesan.  We  ought  to 
OBDoDect,  howerer,  that  the  clergy  con- 
i  a  body  of  12  or  1 5,000  educated 
I ;  that  the  whole  concern  of  edu- 
t  derohres  upon  them  ;  that  some 
Aare  of  the  talents  and  information 
vkcfa  exist  in  the  country  must  na- 
tanllj  fall  to  their  lot ;  and  that  the 
csBpiete  subjugation  of  such  a  bod/ 
of  men  cannot,  in  any  point  of  view, 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  free 

COUOtlT. 

b  is  in  Tain  to  talk  of  the  good  cha- 
neter  of  bishopc  Bishops  are  men ; 
uc  ilirays  the  wisest  of  men;  not 
always  preferred  for  eminent  virtues 
acd  taknta^  or  for  any  good  reason 
vhatever  known  to  the  public  They 
are  almost  always  devoid  of  striking 
a:^<l  indecurous  vices ;  but  a  man  may 
be  reiy  shallow,  very  arrogant,  and 
voy  vindictive,  though  a  bishop ;  and 
ponoe  with  unrelenting  hatred  a  sub- 
ordinate  clergyman,  whose  principles 
be  dislikes*,  and  whose  genius  he  fears. 
Buhops,  besides,  are  subject  to  the  in- 
'uaities  of  old  age»  like  other  men ; 
aad  in  the  decay  of  strength  and  under- 
Blading;  will  be  governed,  as  other 
nea  are,  by  daughters  and  wives,  and 
vbfoerer  ministen  to  their  daily  com- 
fooi.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such 
cues  sometimes  occur,  and  produce, 
vbererer  they  do  occur,  a  very  capri- 
cioti  administratioo  of  ecclesiastical 
*3aji.f    As  the  power  of  enforcing 
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residence  must  be  lodged  somewhere 
why  not  give  the  bishop  a  council, 
consisting  of  two  thirds  ecclesiastics, 
and  one  third  laymen  :  and  meeting  at 
the  same  time  as  the  sessions  and  deputy 
sessions ; — the  bishop's  licence  for  non- 
residence  to  issue,  of  course,  upon  their 
recommendations  ?  Considering  the 
vexatious  bustle  of  a  now  and  the  laxity 
of  an  aged  bishop,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  a  diocese  would  be  much  more 
steadily  administered  under  this  system, 
than  by  the  present  means. 

Examine  the  constitutional  effects  of 
the  power  now  granted  to  the  bench. 
What  hinders  a  bishop  from  becoming, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  a  very  im- 
portant agent  in  all  county  elections  ? 
what  clergyman  would  dare  to  refuse 
him  his  vote?  But  it  will  be  said  that 
no  bishop  will  ever  condescend  to  such 
sort  of  intrigues: — a  most  miserable 
answer  to  a  most  serious  objection. 
The  temptation  is  admitted,  —  the  ab- 
sence of  all  restraint;  the  dangerous 
consequences  are  equally  admitted;  and 
the  only  preservative  is  the  personal 
character  of  the  individual.  If  this 
style  of  reasoning  were  general,  what 
would  become  of  law,  constitution,  and 
every  wholesome  restraint  which  we 
have  been  accumulating  for  so  many 
centuries?  We  have  no  intention  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  constituted  au- 
thorities ;  but  when  men  can  abuse 
power  with  impunity,  and  recommend 
themselves  to  their  superiors  by  abus- 
ing it,  it  is  but  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  power  will  be  abused  ;  if  it  is,  the 
country  will  hereafter  be  convulsed  to 
its  very  entrails,  in  tearing  away  that 
power  from  the  prelacy  which  has  been 
so  improvidently  conferred  upon  them. 
It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  power  they 
anciently  possessed.  They  have  never 
possessed  it  since  England  has  been 
what  it  now  is.  Since  we  have  en- 
joyed practically  a  free  constitution,  the 
bishops  have,  in  point  of  fact,  possessed 
liule  or  no  power  of  oppression  ovet 
their  clergy. 

It  must  "be  remembered,  however, 
that  we  are  speaking  only  of  proba* 

the  mind  of  the  nrebtte  dccnyed,  wife 
bishops,  daughter  bishops,  butler  bl^hox»«. 
Mod  even  cook  and  housdteeper  bbhopa. 
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bilitics :  the  fact  may  turn  out  to  be 
quite  the  reverse ;  the  power  vested  in 
the  Bench  may  be  exercised  for  spiritual 
purposes  only,  and  with  the  greatest 
moderation.  Wo  shall  be  extremely 
happy  to  find  that  this  is  the  case ; 
and  it  will  reflect  great  honour  upon 
those  who  have  corrected  the  impro- 
vidence of  the  Legislature  by  their  own 
sense  of  propriety. 

It  is  contended  by  the  friends  of  this 
law,  that  the  respectability  of  the  clergy 
depends  in  some  measure  on  their 
wealth;  and  that,  as  the  rich  bishop 
reflects  a  sort  of  worldly  consequence 
upon  the  poor  bishop,  and  the  rich 
rector  upon  the  poor  rector;  —  so,  a 
rich  class  of  curates  could  not  fail  to 
confer  a  greater  degree  of  importance 
upon  that  class  of  men  in  general 
This  is  all  very  well,  if  you  intend  to 
raise  up  some  new  fund  in  order  to 
enrich  curates:  but  you  say  that  the 
riches  of  some  constitute  the  dignity 
of  the  whole;  and  then  you  imme- 
diately take  away  from  the  rector  the 
superfluous  wealth  which,  according  to 
your  own  method  of  reasoning,  is  to 
decorate  and  dignify  the  order  of  men 
to  whom  he  Mongsl  The  bishops 
constitute  the  first  class  in  the  church  ; 
the  beneficed  clergy  the  second ;  the 
curates  the  lost.  Why  are  you  to  take 
from  the  second  to  give  to  the  last? 
Why  not  as  well  from  the  first*  to  give 
to  the  second, —  if  you  really  mean  to 
contend  that  the  first  and  second  are 
already  too  ridi  ? 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  class 
of  rectors  is  generally  either  too  rich, 
or  even  rich  enough.  There  are  6000 
livings  below  80/.  per  annum,  which  is 
not  very  much  above  the  average  allow- 
ance of  a  curate.  If  every  roeior,  how- 
ever, who  has  more  than  500/.  is  obliged 
to  give  a  fifth  part  to  a  curate,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  every  bishop 
who  has  more  than  1000/.  should  not 
give  a  fifth  part  among  the  poor  rectors 
in  his  diocetfC.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
this  assessment  upon  rectors  is  reason- 
able and  right,  because  they  may  reside 
and  do  duty  themselves,  and  then  they 
will  not  need  a  curate; — that  their 


non-residence,  in  short,  is  a  kind  of 
delinquency  for  which  tlicy  compound 
by  this  fine  to  the  parish.  If  more 
than  half  of  the  rectories  in  England 
are  under  80/.  a  year,  and  some  thou- 
sands  of  them  under  40^,  plaralities 
are  absolutely  necessary;  and  cleiigj- 
men,  who  have  not  the  gift  of  abiqoitj, 
must  be  non-resident  at  some  of  them. 
Curates,  therefore,  are  not  the  deputies 
of  negligent  rectors;  —  they  are  an 
order  of  priests  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  present  form  of  the  Church  of 
England:  and  a  rector  incurs  no 
shadow  of  delinqnency  by  employing 
one,  more  than  the  lung  does  by  up* 
pointing  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
or  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
instead  of  doing  the  duty  of  these 
oflices  in  person.  If  the  Legislatnrak 
therefore,  is  to  interfere  to  raise  the 
natural,  i.e.,  the  actnal  wages  of  this 
order  of  men,  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  opulent  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
there  seems  to  be  no  sort  of  reason  for 
exempting  the  bishops  fVom  their  ^are 
in  this  pious  contribution,  or  for  re- 
fusing to  make  a  similar  one  for  the 
benefit  of  all  rectors  who  have  less  than 
100/.  per  annum. 

The  true  reason,  however,  for  ex- 
empting my  Lords  the  Bishops  from 
this  imposition,  is,  that  they  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  upon  all  bills 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Perceval,  and  of 
materially  affecting  his  comfort  and 
security  by  their  parliamentary  control 
and  influence.  This,  however,  is  to 
cure  what  you  believe  to  be  unjust,  by 
means  which  you  must  know  to  be 
unjust ;  to  fly  out  against  abuses  which 
may  be  remedied  without  peril,  and  to 
connive  at  them  when  the  attempt  at 
a  remedy  is  attended  with  political 
danger ;  to  be  mute  and  obsequious 
towards  men  who  enjoy  church  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  18  or  19,000£, 
per  annum ;  and  to  be  so  scandalised 
at  those  who  possess  as  many  hundreds, 
that  you  must  melt  their  revenues 
down  into  curacies,  and  save  to  the 
eye  of  political  economy  the  spectacle 
of  such  flagrant  inequality  I 

In  the  same  style  of  reoisoning  it  may 
be  asked,  why  the  lay  impropriators 
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are  not  compelkd  to  adrance  the  salary 
U  their  perpetual  cnracics,  up  to  a 
fitb  of  their  cftates  ?  The  answer, 
tas  is  eqoallj  obrions  —  Many  lay 
iBpropnators  hare  rotes  in  both  Houses 
of  Fsriiament ;  and  the  only  class  of 
Ben  this  cowardly  reformation  attacks, 
ii  that  which  has  no  means  of  saying 
ttTthing  in  its  own  defence. 

Even  if  the  enrichment  of  curates 
vere  the  most  imperions  of  all  duties,  it 
Bigfat  very  well  be  questioned  whether 
s  Bore  unequal  and  pernicious  mode 
of  felfilling  it  could  be  devised  than 
(bat  enjoined  bj  this  biU.  Curacies 
at  HOC  granted  for  the  life  of  the 
cvaie ;  but  for  the  life  or  incambency 
or  good-liking  of  the  rector.  It  is 
«B!y  rectors  worth  SOOL  a-year  who 
iR  compelled  by  Mr,  Pcrceral  to  come 
iown  with  a  fifth  to  their  deputy ;  and 
these  form  but  a  rery  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  non-resident  rectors  ;  so 
tUt  the  great  multitude  of  curates 
Bast  remain  as  poor  as  formerly, — 
and  probably  a  little  more  discontented. 
Sappode,  however,  that  one  has  actually 
cskred  on  the  enjoyment  of  250/.  per 
onm.  His  wants,  and  his  habits  of 
expense,  are  enlarged  by  this  increase 
c/  income.  La  a  year  or  two  his  rector 
dies,  or  exchanges  his  living ;  and  the 
poor  man  is  reduced,  by  the  effects  of 
comparison,  to  a  much  worse  state  than 
before  the  operation  of  the  bilL  Can 
asT  person  saj  that  this  is  a  wise  and 
cffrftnal  mode  of  ameliorating  the  con- 
ditioD  of  the  lower  dogy  ?  To  us  it 
ahaost  appears  to  be  invented  for  the 
apre>f  purpose  of  destroying  those 
habits  of  economy  and  caution,  which 
are  so  indispensablv  necessary  to  their 
litution.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
eante.  knowing  his  wealth  only  to  be 
temporary,  will  make  use  of  it  as  a 
neaas  of  laying  up  a  fund  for  some 
fitare  daj^  —  we  admire  the  good 
R&ie  of  the  man :  but  what  becomes 
of  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ?  what 
becomes  of  that  opolenco  which  is  to 
coDfier  respectability  upon  all  around 
it,  asd  to  radiate  even  npon  the  curates 
of  Walts  ?  The  money  was  expressly 
pres  to  blacken  his  coat, — to  render 
bin  convex  and  ro«y, — to  give  him  a 
iortoffMBdo-rcctoriB]  sppcamnce,and 


to  dazzle  the  parishioners  at  the  rate 
of  250/.  per  annum.  The  poor  man, 
actuated  by  those  principles  of  common 
sense,  which  arc  so  contrary  to  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  chooses  to  make 
a  good  thing  of  it,  because  ho  knows 
it  will  not  last;  wears  his  old  coat, 
rides  his  lean  horse,  and  defrauds  the 
class  of  curates  of  all  the  advantages 
which  they  were  to  derive  from  the 
sleekness  and  splendour  of  his  ap- 
pearance. 

It  b  of  some  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  parish,  and  the  credit  of 
the  church,  that  the  curate  and  his 
rector  should  live  upon  good  terms 
together.  Such  a  bill,  however,  throws 
between  them  elements  of  mistrust  and 
hatred,  which  must  render  their  agree- 
ment highly  improbable.  The  curate 
would  be  perpetually  prying  into  every 
little  advance  which  the  rector  made 
upon  his  tithes,  and  claiming  his  pro- 
portionate increase.  No  respectable 
man  could  brook  such  inquisition  ; 
some,  we  fear,  would  endeavour  to 
prevent  its  effects  by  clandestine  means. 
The  church  would  be  a  perpetual  scene 
of  disgraceful  animosities ;  and  tiie 
ears  of  the  bishop  never  free  from  the 
clamours  of  rapacity  and  irritation. 

It  is  some  slight  defect  in  such  a  bill, 
that  it  does  not  proportion  reward  to 
the  labour  done,  but  to  the  wealth  of 
him  for  whom  it  is  done.  The  curate 
of  a  parish  containing  400  persons,  may 
be  paid  as  much  as  another  person  who 
has  the  core  of  10,000;  for,  in  England, 
there  is  very  little  proportion  between 
the  value  of  a  living,  and  the  quantity 
of  duty  to  bo  performed  by  its  clergy- 
man. 

The  bill  does  not  attain  its  object  in 
the  best  way.  Let  the  bishop  refuse  to 
allow  of  any  curate  upon  a  living  above 
500/.  per  annum,  who  is  not  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  one  of  the  universities. 
Such  curates  will  then  be  obtained  at 
a  price  which  will  render  it  worth  the 
while  of  such  men  to  take  curacies; 
and  such  a  decree  and  situation  in 
society  will  secure  good  curates,  much 
more  cffcctuolly  than  tiie  complicated 
provisions  of  this  bill :  for^  prima  facie, 
it  apj)cars  to  us  much  more  probable, 
tbMt  a  curate  should  bo  respccl&\>k 
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who  is  a  Master  of  Arts  in  some 
English  university,  than  if  all  that  wc 
knew  about  him  was,  that  bo  had  a 
fifth  of  the  profits  of  the  living.  The 
object  is,  to  lix  a  good  clergyman  in  a 
parish.  Tho  law  will  not  trust  the 
non-resident  rector  to  fix  both  the 
price  and  the  person  ;  but  fixes  the 
price,  and  then  leaves  him  the  choice 
of  the  person.  Our  plan  is,  to  fix  upon 
the  description  of  person,  and  then  to 
leave  the  price  to  find  its  level ;  for 
tho  good  price  by  no  means  implies  a 
good  person,  but  the  good  person  will 
be  sure  to  get  a  good  price. 

Where  the  living  will  admit  of  it, 
we  have  commonly  observed  that  the 
English  clergy  are  desirous  of  putting 
in  a  proper  substitute.  If  this  be  so, 
the  bill  is  unnecessary ;  for  it  proceeds 
on  the  very  contrary  supposition,  that 
the  great  mass  of  opulent  clergy  con. 
suit  nothing  but  economy  in  the  choice 
of  their  curates. 

It  is  very  galling  and  irksome  to 
any  clofis  of  men  to  be  compelled  to 
disclose  their  private  circumstances  ; 
a  provision  contained  in  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  this  bill,  under 
which  the  diocesan  can  always  compel 
tho  minister  to  disclose  the  full  value 
of  his  living. 

After  all,  however,  tho  main  and 
conclusive  objection  to  the  bill  is,  that 
its  provisions  are  drawn  from  such 
erroneous  principles,  and  betray  such 
gross  ignorance  of  human  nature,  that 
though  it  would  infallibly  produce  a 
thousand  mischiefs  foreseen  and  not 
foreseen,  it  would  evidently  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  in  raising  the  salaries 
of  curates.  We  do  not  put  this  as  a 
case  of  common  buyer  and  seller ;  we 
allow  that  the  parish  is  a  third  party, 
having  an  interest* ;  we  fully  admit 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere 
for  their  relief.  We  only  contend,  that 
such  interference  would  be  necessarily 
altogether  inefl'ectual,  so  long  as  men 
can  be  found  capable  of  doing  the  duty 

•  "Wo  remomber  Horace's  description  of 
tho  misery  of  a  parish  where  there  is  no 
resident  clergyman. 


**  niacrymabiles 

U/Kentur,  iimotiquo  longA 
Nocte,  carenfguta  rate  Mcro." 


of  curates,  and  willing  to  do  it  for  km 
than  the  statutory  minimum. 

If  there  be  a  competition  of  reeton 
for  curates,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  and 
absurd  to  make  laws  iu  favour  of 
curates.  Tho  demand  for  them  will 
do  their  business  more  effectually  thu 
the  law.  If,  on  the  contrary  (as  tlit 
fact  plainly  is),  there  is  a  competitiom 
of  curates  for  employment,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  prevent  this  order  of  men  fh>m 
labouring  under  the  regulation  price  f 
Is  it  possible  to  prevent  a  curate  from 
pledging  himself  to  his  rector,  that  bfB 
will  accept  only  half  the  legal  salaiy, 
if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  preferred 
among  an  host  of  rivals,  who  are 
willing  to  engage  on  the  same  terms  ? 
You  may  make  these  contracts  illegal : 
What  then  ?  Men  laugh  at  sach  pro- 
hibitions ;  and  they  always  become  a 
dead  letter.  In  nine  instances  out  of 
ten,  the  contract  wotdd  be  honourably 
adhered  to;  and  then  what  is  the  oseoiP 
Mr.  Percivars  law  ?  Where  the  con- 
tract was  not  adhered  to^  whom  would 
the  law  benefit? — A  man  utterly  devoid 
of  every  particle  of  honour  and  good 
faith.  And  this  is  the  now  species  of 
curate,  who  is  to  reflect  dignity  and 
importance  upon  his  poorer  brethren! 
The  law  encourages  breach  of  faith 
between  gambler  and  gambler ;  it  arms 
broker  against  broker : — but  it  cannot 
arm  clergyman  against  clergyman. 
Did  any  human  being  before,  ever 
think  of  disseminating  such  a  prin- 
ciple among  the  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity? Did  any  ecclesiastical  law, 
before  this,  ever  depend  for  its  succen 
upon  the  mutual  treachery  of  men  who 
ought  to  bo  examples  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  of  everything  that  is  just  and 
upright  ? 

We  have  said  enough  already  upon 
the  absurdity  of  punishing  all  rich 
rectors  for  non-residencei  as  for  a  pre- 
sumptive delinquency.  A  law  is  al- 
ready passed,  fixing  what  shall  be  legal 
and  sufficient  causes  for  non-residence. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  then, 
than  to  punish  that  absence  which  yoa 
admit  to  be  legal.  If  the  causes  of 
absence  are  too  numerous,  lessen  them  $ 
but  do  not  punish  him  who  has  availed 
himself  of  their  existence.    We  deny, 
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howtra,  that  tfaef  are  too  nnmeroos. 
There  are  6000  liringt  oat  of  1 1,000  in 
ibe  English  cfaorch  under  80l.per  annum: 
tiMDj  of  these  20^  many  30^  per 
attn.  The  whole  task  of  education 
u  the  nniTersitj,  public  schools,  private 
itmldea^  and  in  foreign  travel,  devolves 
ipoo  the  clergy.  A  great  part  of  the 
littntare  of  their  country  is  in  their 
huidiL  Residence  is  a  very  proper  and 
lecessary  meaaare ;  but  considering  all 
ihoe  circamftances,  it  requires  a  great 
4{ai  of  moderation  and  temper  to 
e«ry  it  into  effect  without  doing  more 
wchief  than  good.  At  present,  how- 
fw,  the  torrent  sets  the  other  ^ay. 
Emy  lay  plunderer,  and  every  fanati- 
ol  eoKcomb,  is  forging  fresh  chains 
for  the  English  clergy ;  and  we  should 
DM  be  surprised,  in  a  very  little  time, 
10  fee  them  al^scnting  themselves  from 
their  benefices  by  a  kind  of  day-rule, 
like  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench. 
Ibe  first  bill,  which  was  brought  in 
by  Sr  William  Scott, — always  saving 
aad  excepting  the  power  granted  to 
tSe  bishops, —  is  full  of  useful  pro- 
TiooDs,  and  characterised  throughout 
bf  ereat  practictd  wisdom.  We  have 
no  doubt  but  thnt  it  has,  upon  the  whole, 
inproved  the  condition  of  the  finglish 
tbarch.  Without  caution,  mildness, 
f€  mformation,  however,  it  was  pecu- 
liiriy  unfortunate  to  follow  such  a 
Lrider.  We  are  extremely  happy  the 
bill  was  rejected.  We  have  sieldom 
•itnessed  more  of  ignorance  and  error 
tzatkd  and  crammed  into  so  very 
urrow  A  compass.  Its  origin,  we 
tn  confident,  is  from  the  Tabernacle  ; 
ti^d  its  consequences  would  have  been, 
ti  have  sown  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
tmehery  in  an  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tico,  which,  under  the  care  of  prudent 
iM  honest  men.  may  always  be  rcn- 
dtrcd  a  soaroe  of  public  happiness. 

Oae  glaring  omission  in  this  bill 
ve  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
eit^y  neglected  to  make  any  provision 
(irdiat  rerj  mefitorions  class  of  men, 
tW  fay  cwfifs,  who  do  all  the  business 
of  those  officer,  of  which  lasy  and  non- 
riideot  placemen  receive  the  cmolu> 
Benti.    So  mach  delicacy  and  con- 


on  the  subject  of  pocketing  unearned 
emoluments,  that  we  have  no  doubt  the 
moral  irritability  of  this  servant  of  the 
Crown  will  speedily  urge  him  to  a 
species  of  reform,  of  which  ho  may  be 
the  object  as  well  as  the  mover. 


CATHOLICS.  (E.  Review,  1808.) 

History  qf  the  Penal  Latoe  offainet  the 
Irish  Catholiet,  from  the  Treaty  tf 
lAmerick  to  the  Union,  By  Ucnry  Far- 
neU,Esq.MJ>. 

The  various  publications  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  in  favour  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  have  now  nearly  silenced 
the  arguments  of  their  o))ponents; 
and,  teaching  sense  to  some,  and  in- 
spiring others  with  shame,  have  left 
those  only  on  the  field  who  can  neither 
learn  nor  blush. 

But,  though  the  argument  is  given 
up,  and  the  justice  of  the  Catholic 
cause  admitted,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
conceived,  that  their  case,  at  present, 
is  utterly  hopeless;  and  that  to  ad- 
vocate it  any  longer,  will  only  irritate 
the  oppressed,  without  producing  any 
change  of  opinion  in  those  by  whose 
influence  and  authority  that  oppression 
is  continued.  To  this  opinion,  unfor- 
tunately too  prevalent,  we  have  many 
reasons  for  not  subscribing. 

We  do  not  understand  what  is  meant 
in  this  country  by  the  notion,  that  a 
measure,  of  consummate  wisdom  and 
imperious  necessity,  is  to  be  deferred 
for  any  time,  or  to  depend  up<)n  any 
contingency.  Whenever  it  can  be 
made  clear  to  the  understandings  of 
the  great  mass  of  enlightened  people, 
that  any  system  of  political  conduct  is 
necessary  to  the  public  welfare,  every 
obstacle  (as  it  ought)  will  be  swept 
away  before  it ;  and  as  we  conceive  it 
to  be  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
country  may,  ere  long,  be  placed  in  a 
situation  where  its  safety  or  ruin  will 
depend  upon  its  conduct  towards  the 
Catholics,  we  sincerely  believe  wo  are 
doing  our  duty  in  throwing  every  pos- 
sible light  on  this  momentous  question. 
Neither  do  we  understand  whcro  th\a 


Kioioc^  however^  ft»  ^<vv  displajred J pasBire  Bubmbdon  to  ignorance  and 
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dated  Colambo,  1805,  will  set  this  mat- 
ter in  its  true  light  ;— 

"The  elden,  deacons,  and  eome  of  the 
memben  of  the  Dutch  oongregatton,  came 
to  see  us,  and  we  paid  them  a  Tisit  in  re- 
turn, and  made  a  little  inquiiy  eoncenring 
the  state  of  the  ohuroh  on  this  island, 
which  is,  in  one  word,  wUaerabUt  One 
hundred  thousand  of  those  who  are  called 
Christians  (because  they  are  haptlaed)  need 
not  go  back  to  heathenism,  for  flisy  iMiwr 
AoM  been  emfthing  etee  bui  heathene,  wor- 
shippers  ofBudda:  thsgr  have  been  indneed, 
for  worldly  reasons,  to  be  baptised.  OLoid 
hare  mercy  on  the  poor  inhaUtants  of  this 
populous  island.**— 2y0«c  Mim,  JSoe,  ToL 
XL  p.  265. 

What  snccess  the  Syrian  Chiiitianf 
had  in  making  converta ;  in  what  degree 
they  hare  gained  their  nnmbers  by 
victories  over  the  native  snperstition,  or 
lost  their  original  numbers  by  the  idola- 
trous examples  to  which  for  ao  many 
centuries  they  have  been  exposed ;  are 
points  wrapt  up  in  so  much  obacnrity, 
that  no  kind  of  inference,  as  to  the 
facility  of  converting  the  natives,  can  be 
drawn  from  them.  Their  present  num- 
ber is  supposed  to  be  about  150,000. 

It  would  be  of  no  use  to  quote  the 
example  of  Japan  and  China,  even  if 
the  progress  of  the  faith  in  these  empires 
had  been  much  greater  than  it  is.  We 
do  not  say,  it  is  difficult  to  convert  the 
Japanese,  or  the  Chinese  ;  but  the  Hin- 
doos. We  are  not  saying,  it  is  difficult 
to  convert  human  creatures;  but  difficult 
to  convert  human  creatures  with  such 
institutions.  To  mention  the  example 
of  other  nations  who  have  them  not, 
is  to  pass  over  the  material  objection, 
and  to  answer  others  which  are  merely 
imaginary,  and  have  never  been  made. 

3diy,  The  duty  of  conversion  is  less 
plain,  and  less  imperious,  when  conver- 
sion exposes  the  convert  to  great  present 
misery.  An  African,  or  an  Otahcite 
proselyte,  might  not  perhaps  be  less 
honoured  by  his  countrymen  if  he 
became  a  Christian;  a  Hindoo  is  in- 
stantly subjected  to  the  most  perfect 
degradation.  A  change  of  faith  might 
increase  the  immediate  happiness  of 
any  other  individual;  it  annihilates 
for  ever  all  the  Aiuiuia  comforts  which 
a  Hindoo  enjoys.  The  eternal  happi- 
ness which  yun  proffisr  him,  is  thereifore 


less  attractive  to  Urn  thn  touydM! 
heathen  from  the  lift  of  aiaoyly  vH^ 
he  purchases  it. 
Nothing  is  more  j 


empire  in  India.    Snppaae  wa  we»M 
be  driven  out  of  it  to-mornnr,  ni  M 


leave  behind  ni  tweoty  ( 
verted  Hindooe ;  it  is  ] 
they  would  rali^Me  into 
but  their  original  station  in  toeietyeiril 
not  be  regained.  The  Anty  of  wMl 
converta,  therefbre.  among  tack  ayw 
]de,  as  it  arises  from  the  gaoenl  ddyi 
benevolence,  is  letsttroDg  Iban  kwiM 
be  in  many  other  caiea  s  becaBie^  fli 
ated  as  we  are,  it  is  quite  eertahi« 
shall  expose  them  to  a  great  tal  • 
misery,  and  not  <iuite  certain  we  M 
do  them  any  fhtnre  good. 

Athfy.  Conversion  is  no  dnij  it  dl,) 
it  merely  destroys  the  old  leBriM 
without  really  and  effectually  teMUi 
the  new  one.  Brother  RingletanbeH 
write  home  that  he  makes  a  ChiMi 
when,  in  reality,  he  ought  only  to  sM 
that  he  has  destroyed  a  EUndoo.  Ibc 
ish  and  imperfect  as  the  religion  of 
Hindoo  is,  it  is  at  least  some  reatrsl 
upon  the  intemperance  of  human  pi 
sions.  It  is  better  a  Brahman  shoe 
be  respected,  than  that  nobody  sbou 
be  respected.  A  Hindoo  had  better  h 
lieve,  that  a  deity,  with  an  hundred  le 
and  arms,  will  reward  and  puniih  U 
•hereafter,  than  that  he  is  not  to 
punished  at  all  Now,  when  you  ha 
destroyed  the  faith  of  a  Hindoo,  are  yi 
quite  sure  that  you  will  graft  upon  1 
mind  fresh  principles  of  action,  ai 
make  him  anything  more  than  a  ii 
minal  Christian  ? 

You  have  30,000  Europeans  in  Ind 
and  60  millions  of  other  subjects.  If  pi 
selytism  were  to  go  on  as  rapidly  est 
most  visionary  Anabaptist  could  drei 
or  desire,  in  what  manner  are  these  pc 
pie  to  be  taught  the  genuine  trntlna 
practices  of  Christianity  ?  Where  i 
the  clergy  to  come  from  ?  Who  is 
defray  the  expense  of  the  establk 
ment  ?  and  who  can  foresee  the  li 
mense  and  perilous  difficulties  of  ben 
ing  the  laws,  manners,  and  institutie 
of  a  country,  to  the  dictates  of  a  n 
religion  ?  If  it  were  easy  to  persna 
the  Hindoos  that  their  own  religkM  i 
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tiOj,  it  would  be  infinitely  difficult 
fSHatJly  to  teech  them  any  other. 
Tbej  would  tumble  their  own  idols 
iito  the  rirer,  and  yon  would  build 
them  no  churches  :  you  would  des- 
troj  all    their   present   motives    for 
ixmg  right  and  avoiding  wrong,  with- 
oit  being  able  to  fix  upon  their  minds 
the  more  sublime  motives  by  which 
voa  profess  to  be  actiuited.      What 
tmisnonary  will  do  hereafter  with  the 
kait  of  a  convert,  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
ttd  speculation.     He  is  quite  certain, 
hoireTer,  that  be  most  accustom  the 
BSD  to  see  himself  considered  as  im- 
isDoas;  and  good  principles  can  hardly 
be  exposed  to  a  ruder  shock.     Who- 
ever has  seen  much  of  Hindoo  Chris- 
das  must  have  perceived,  that  the 
asB   who  bears  that  name  is  very 
eounonly     nothing    more     than    a 
dfvoken    reprobate,    who    conceives 
bnself  at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink  any 
tUng  he  pleases,  and  annexes  hardly 
nj  other  meaning  to  the  name  of 
Cfaiitianity.       Such  sort  of  converts 
may  swell    the   list   of  names,  and 
gn^y  the  puerile  pride  of  a  mission- 
•ry:  bat  what  real  discreet  Christian 
can  wisb  to  see  such  Christianity  pre- 
rafl  7     But  it  will  be  urged,  if  the 
present  converts  should  become  worse 
Smdoos  and  very  indifferent  Cbris- 
iana,  still  Uie  next  generation  will  do 
letter;   and  by  degrees,  and  at  the 
sxpiration  of  half  a  century,  or  a  cen- 
my.  true  Christianity  may  prevail 
Wt  may  apply  to  such  sort  of  Jacobin 
smverters  what  Mr.  Burke  said  of  the 
f aeobin  politicians  in  his  time, — **  To 
Rich  men  a  whole  generation  of  human 
seingt  are  of  no  more  consequence 
Jian  a  frog  in  an  air-pump."    For  the 
iialant  prospect  of  doing,  what  most 
^iv>bably,  after  all,  they  will  never  be 
ible  to  effect,  there  is  no  degree  of 
iwesent  misery  and  horror  to  which 
Jiey  will  not  expose  the  subjects  of  their 
srperimcnL 

As  the  duty  of  making  proselytes 
springs  from  the  duty  of  benevolence, 
hen  is  a  priority  of  choice  in  conver- 
BOfL  The  greatest  zeal  should  plainly 
ye  directed  to  the  most  desperate 
niseiy  and  ignorance.  Now  in  corn- 
to  many  other  nations  who 


are  equally  ignorant  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  Hindoos  are  a  civilised 
and  a  moral  people.  That  they  have 
remained  in  the  same  state  for  so  many 
centuries,  is  at  once  a  proof,  that  the  in- 
stitutions which  established  that  state 
could  not  be  highly  unfavourable  to 
human  happiness.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  vices  of  the  Hindoos, 
we  believe  that  a  Hindoo  is  more  mild 
and  sober  than  most  Europeans,  and 
as  honest  and  chaste.  In  astronomy 
the  Hindoos  have  certainly  made  very 
high  advances ; — some,  and  not  an  un- 
important, progress  in  many  sciences. 
As  manufacturers,  they  are  extremely 
ingenious  —  and  as  agriculturists,  in- 
dustrious. Christianity  would  improve 
them  ;  (whom  would  it  not  improve  ?) 
but  if  Christianity  cannot  be  extended 
to  all,  there  are  many  other  nations 
who  want  it  more.* 

The  Hindoos  have  some  very  savage 
customs,  which  it  wonld  be  desirable 
to  abolish.  Some  swing  on  hooks, 
some  run  kimcs  through  their  hands, 
and  widows  burn  themselves  to  death : 
but  these  follies  (even  the  last)  are 
quite  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferers.  We  dislike  all  misery,  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary ;  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  torments  which  a 
man  chooses,  and  those  which  he  en- 
dures from  the  choice  of  others,  is  very 
great.  It  is  a  considerable  wretched- 
ness, that  men  and  women  should  bo 
shut  up  in  religious  houses  ;  but  it  is 
only  an  object  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence, when  such  incarceration  is  com- 
pulsory. Monasteries  and  nunneries 
with  us  would  be  harmless  institutions  ; 
because  the  moment  a  devotee  found 
he  had  acted  like  a  fool,  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  discovery  and  run  away ; 
and  so  may  a  Hindoo,  if  he  repents  of 
his  resolution  of  running  hooks  into 
his  flesh. 

The  duties  of  conversion  appear  to 
be  of  less  importance,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  proper  persons  to 
undertake  them,  and  when  such  re- 

*  We  are  here,  of  course,  arguing  the 
guQstion  only  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 
This  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  it  must 
be  placed,  though  certainly  the  lowest  and 
least  important. 
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intestate,  and  no  Protestant  heir  can  be 
found,  property  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  sona  ;  or  if  he  has  none, 
among  all  the  daughters.  By  the  16th 
clause  of  this  bill,  no  Papist  to  hold  any 
office  civil  or  military. — Not  to  dwell  in 
Limerick  or  Galway,  except  on  certain 
conditions.  —  Not  to  vote  at  elections. 
— Not  to  hold  advowsons. 

In  1 709,  Papists  were  prevented  from 
holding  an  annuity  for  life.  If  any 
son  of  a  Papist  chose  to  turn  Protes- 
tant and  enrol  the  certificate  of  his 
conversion  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
that  court  is  empowered  to  compel  his 
father  to  state  the  value  of  his  property 
upon  oath,  and  to  make  out  of  that  pro- 
perty a  competent  allowance  to  the  son, 
at  their  own  discretion,  not  only  for  his 
present  maintenance,  but  for  his  future 
portion  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
An  increase  of  jointure  to  be  enjoyed 
by  Papist  wives,  upon  their  conversion. 
— Papists  keeping  schools  to  bo  prose- 
cuted as  convicts.— 'Popish  priests  who 
are  converted  to  receive  30/.  per  annum. 

Rewards  are  given  by  the  same  act 
for  the  discovery  of  Popish  clergy  ;  — 
50/.  for  discovering  a  Popish  bishop  ; 
20/1  for  a  common  Popish  clergyman ; 
10/.  for  a  Popish  usher !  Two  justices 
of  the  peace  can  compel  any  Papist 
above  18  years  of  ago  to  disclose 
every  particular  which  has  come 
to  his  knowledge  respecting  Popish 
priests,  celebration  of  mass,  or  Papist 
'  schools.  —  Imprisonment  for  a  year 
if  ho  refuses  to  answer.  —  Nobody 
can  hold  property  in  trust  for  a  Catho- 
lic.— Juries,  in  all  trials  growing  out 
of  these  statutes,  to  be  Protestants. — 
No  Papist  to  take  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices, except  in  the  linen  trade. — 
All  the  Catholic  clergy  to  give  in  their 
names  and  pUiccs  of  abode  at  the 
quarter- sessions,  and  to  keep  no  cu- 
rates.— Catholics  not  to  serve  on  grand 
juries. —  In  any  trial  upon  statutes  for 
strengthening  the  Protestant  interest, 
a  Papist  juror  may  be  peremptorily 
challenged. 

In  the  next  reign.  Popish  horses  were 
attacked  and  allowed  to  be  seized  for 
the  militia. — Papists  cannot  be  either 
high  or  petty  constables.  —  No  Papists 
fo  vote  at  ciectioaa, — Papists  in  towuB 


to  provide  Protestant  watchmen  ;^anj 
not  to  vote  at  vestries. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II,  PapisU 
were  prohibited  from  being  barristers 
Barristers  and  solicitors  marryinf 
Papists,  considered  to  be  Papists,  am 
subjected  to  all  penalties  as  sadi 
Persons  robbed  by  privatoers*  darin( 
a  war  with  a  Popish  prince,  to  be  in 
demnified  by  grand  jury  presentment! 
and  the  money  to  be  levied  on  tb 
Catholics  only.  No  Papist  to  many  i 
Protestant ;  —  any  priest  celebratinj 
such  a  marriage  to  be  hanged. 

During  all  this  time  there  was  no 
the  slightest  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

In  1715  and  1745,  while  Scotlam 
and  the  north  of  England  were  up  ii 
arms,  not  a  man  stirred  in  Ireland ;  ye 
the  spirit  of  persecution  against  tb 
Catholics  continued  till  the  1 8th  of  hi 
present  Majesty ;  and  then  graduaU; 
gave  way  to  the  increase  of  knowledge 
the  humanity  of  our  Sovereign,  ui 
abilities  of  Mr.  Grattan,  the  weaknes 
of  England  struggling  in  Ameria 
and  the  dread  inspired  by  the  Frend 
revolution. 

Such  is  the  rapid  outline  of  a  cod 
of  laws  which  reflects  indelible  di^r&c 
upon  the  English  character,  and  ex 
plains  but  too  clearly  the  cause  of  tha 
hatred  in  which  the  English  name  ha 
been  so  long  held  in  Ireland.  It  wool 
require  centuries  to  efface  such  an  im 
prcssion  ;  and  jet,  when  we  find  i 
fresh,  and  operating  at  the  end  of  i 
few  years,  wo  explain  the  fact  by  ever 
cause  which  can  degrade  the  Iritfe 
and  by  none  which  can  remind  ns  o 
oar  own  scandalous  policy.  With  th 
folly  and  the  horror  of  such  a  cod 
before  our  eyes, —  with  the  convictioi 
of  recent  and  domestic  history,  tha 
mankind  are  not  to  be  lashed  an* 
chained  out  of  their  faith, — we  ar 
striving  to  teaze  and  worry  them  int< 
a  better  theology.  Heavy  oppressioi 
is  removed ;  light  insults  and  provoca 
tions  are  retained;  the  scourge  doe 
not  fiUl  upon  their  shoulders,  but  i 
sounds  in  their  ears.  And  this  is  th 
conduct  wo  are  pursuing,  when  it  i 
still  a  great  doubt  whether  this  countr 
nlone  may  not  be  opposed  to  the  unite* 
^eCTorla  of  the  whole  of  Europe^    It  i 
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feallf  difficnlt  to  ascertain  which  is 
tbe  most  otterlj  destitute  of  common 
leose,  —  the  capricioas  and  arbitrary 
stop  ire  hare  made  in  our  concessions 
n>  the  CathoL'cs,  or  the  precise  period 
n  lure  chosen  for  this  grand  effort  of 
ofattinate  foU  J. 

Id  whatsoever  manner  the  contest 
torn  in  agitation  on  the  Continent  mav 
Kffliinate,  its  relation  to  the  eman- 
apaooo  of  the  Catholics  will  be  very 
ttiking.  If  the  Spaniards  succ^d  in 
ottbiishing  tlieir  own  liberties,  and  in 
loaiing  Europe  from  the  tyranny 
Elder  mhich  it  at  present  labours,  it 
■in  itili  be  contended,  within  the  walls 
of  oir  own  Flarliament,  that  the  Catho- 
lici  cannot  folHl  the  duties  of  social 
life.  Venal  politicians  will  still  argue 
tksi  the  tinie  is  not  yet  come.  Sacred 
lod  lay  sycophants  will  still  lavish 
B^on  the  Catholic  faith  their  well-paid 
ibefe,  and  England  still  passively 
nboit  to  sach  a  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  in;;ratitiide  and  injustice.  If,  on 
the  ooQtrary  (as  may  probably  bo  the 
CMcX  t'>e  Spaniards  fall  before  the 
iombers  and  military  skill  of  the 
Fmch,  then  are  we  left  alone  in  the 
vcrld,  without  another  ray  of  hope ; 
iBd  compelled  to  employ,  against  in- 
lemil  disaffection,  that  force  which, 
exalted  to  its  utmost  energy,  would  in 
sQ  probability  prove  but  barely  equal 
to  the  external  danger  by  which  we 
ihoald  be  surmnnded.  Whence  comes 
it  that  these  things  are  universally  ad- 
kitted  to  be  true,  but  looked  upon  in 
senile  silence  by  a  country  hitherto 
aoeoftomed  to  make  great  efforts  for  its 
pn^rity,  safety,  and  independence  ? 
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London,  1802.  Part  the  Second.  Con- 
taining  an  Account  qfthe  Proceedings  qf 
the  Society  from  it9  original  Institution, 
London.   1801. 

A  60CIETT,  that  holds  out  tis  its  object 
the  suppression  of  vice,  must  at  iirst 
sight  conciliate  the  favour  of  every  re- 
spectable person  ;  and  he  who  objects 
to  an  institution  calculated  apparently 
to  do  so  much  good,  is  bound  to  give 
very  dear  and  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  dissent  from  so  popular  an  ojnnion. 
We  certainly  have,  for  a  long  time,  had 
doubts  of  its  utility;  and  now  think 
ourselves  called  upon  to  state  tlie 
grounds  of  our  distrust. 

Though  it  were  clear  that  individual 
informers  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow  that  these  informers 
should  be  allowed  to  combine,  —  to 
form  themselves  into  a  body, — to  make 
a  public  purse, — and  to  prosecute  under 
a  common  name.  An  informer,  whether 
he  is  paid  by  the  week,  like  the  agents 
of  this  society  —  or  by  the  crime,  as  in 
common  cases,  —  is,  in  general,  a  man 
of  a  very  indifferent  character.  So 
much  fraud  and  deception  are  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  his  trade  —  it  is 
so  odious  to  his  fcllow-subjccts,  —  that 
no  man  of  resijectability  will  ever  un- 
dertake it.  It  is  evidently  impossible 
to  make  such  a  character  otherwise 
than  odious.  A  man  who  receives 
weekly  pay  for  prying  into  the  trans- 
gressions of  mankind,  and  bringing 
them  to  consequent  punishment,  will 
always  be  hated  by  mankind  ;  and  the 
office  mnst  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  man 
of  desperate  fortunes  and  ambi<;uous 
character.  The  multiplication,  there- 
fore, of  such  officers,  and  the  extensive 
patronage  of  such  characters,  may  by 
the  management  of  large  and  opulent 
societies,  become  an  evil  nearly  as 
great  as  the  evils  they  would  suppress. 
The  alarm  which  a  private  and  dis- 
guised accuser  occasions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  known  to  be  prodigious, 
not  only  to  the  guilty,  but  to  those  who 
may  be  at  once  innocent,  and  ignorant, 
and  timid.  The  destruction  of  social 
confidence  is  another  evil,  the  conse- 
quence of  information.    An  informer 
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worms  my  secret  out  of  me, — and  then 
hetrays  me  to  the  magistrate.  Now,  all 
these  evils  may  be  tolerated  in  a  small 
degree,  while,  in  a  greater  degree,  they 
woald  be  perfectly  intolerable.  Thirty 
or  forty  informers  roaming  about  the 
metropolis,  may  frighten  the  mass  of 
offenders  a  little,  and  do  some  good: 
ten  thousand  informers  would  either 
create  an  insurrection,  or  totally  de- 
stroy the  confidence  and  cheerfulness  of 
private  life.  Whatever  may  be  said, 
therefore,  of  the  single  and  insulated 
informer,  it  is  quite  a  new  question 
"when  we  come  to  a  corporation  of  in- 
formers supported  by  large  contribu- 
tions. The  one  may  bo  a  good,  the 
other  a  very  serious  evil ;  the  one  legal 
the  other  wholly  out  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  law, —  which  ofYen,  and  very 
ivisely,  allows  individuals  to  do,  what 
it  forbids  to  many  individuals  assem- 
bled. 

If  once  combination  is  allowed  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  where  are  its 
limits  to  be  ?  Its  capital  may  as  well 
consist  of  100,000/.  per  annum,  as  of  a 
thousand  :  its  numbers  may  increase 
from  a  thousand  subscribers,  which 
this  society,  it  seems,  had  reached  in 
its  second  year,  to  twenty  thousand  : 
and  in  that  case,  what  accused  person 
of  an  inferior  condition  of  life  would 
have  the  temerity  to  stand  against  such 
a  society?  Their  mandates  would 
very  soon  be  law  ;  and  there  is  no  com- 
pliance into  which  they  might  not 
frighten  the  common  people,  and  the 
lower  orders  of  tradesmen.  The  idea 
of  a  society  of  gentlemen,  calling 
themselves  an  Association  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice,  would  alarm  any 
small  offender,  to  a  degree  that  would 
make  him  prefer  any  submission  to  any 
resistance.  He  would  consider  the 
very  fact  of  being  accused  by  them  as 
almost  sufficient  to  ruin  him. 

An  individual  accuser  accuses  at 
his  own  expense ;  and  the  risk  he  runs 
is  a  goofl  security  that  the  subject  will 
not  be  harassed  by  needless  accusa- 
tions,— a  security  which,  of  course,  he 
cannot  have  against  such  a  society  as 
this,  to  whom  pecuniary  loss  is  an 
object  of  such  little  consequence.  It 
tatut  never  be  /brgotten,  that  this  is 


not  a  society  for  punishing  people  wl 
have  been  found  to  transgress  the  la 
but  for  accusing  persons  of  transgressii 
the  law;  and  that  before  trial,  t 
accused  person  is  to  be  considered 
innocent,  and  is  to  have  every  £ 
chance  of  establishing  his  innoceiM 
He  must  be  no  common  defends 
however,  who  does  not  contend  agaii 
such  a  society  with  very  fearful  odd 

—  the  best  counsel  engaged  for  1 
opponents, — great  practice  in  the  p 
ticular  court  and  particular  species 
cause,  —  witnesses  thoroughly  hac 
neyed  in  a  court  of  justice,  —  and 
unlimited  command  of  money.  It 
no  means  follows,  that  the  legislata 
in  allowing  individuals  to  be  infonne 
meant  to  subject  the  accused  pen 
to  the  superior  weight  and  power 
such  societies.  The  very  influence 
names  must  have  a  considerable  wei{ 
with  the  jury.  Lord  Dartmouth,  Lc 
Radstock,.and  the  Bishop  of  Durha 
versus  a  Whitechapel  butcher  or 
publican  !  Is  this  a  fair  contest  befi 
a  jury  ?  It  is  not  so  even  in  Londo 
and  what  must  it  be  in  the  count 
where  a  society  for  the  suppression 
vice  may  consist  of  all  the  princi] 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Th< 
societies  are  now  established  in  To 
in  Readmg,  and  in  many  other  lat 
towns.  Wherever  this  is  the  case, 
is  far  from  improbable  that  the  sai 
persons  at  the  Quarter  or  To^ 
Sessions,  may  be  both  judges  a 
accusers ;  and  still  more  fauJly  so, 
the  offence  is  tried  by  a  special  ju 
This  is  already  most  notoriously  1 
case  in  societies  for  the  prescrvati 
of  game.    They  prosecute  a  poachc 

—  ^e  jury  is  special ;  and  the  p< 
wretch  is  found  guilty  by  the  very  sai 
persons  who  have  accused  him. 

If  it  be  lawful  for  respectable  men 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  tumi 
informers,  it  is  lawful  for  the  low 
and  most  despicable  race  of  informe 
to  do  the  same  thing ;  and  then  it 
quite  clear  that  every  species  of  wick< 
ncss  and  extortion  would  be  the  con: 
quence.  We  are  rather  surprised  tl 
no  society  of  perjured  attorneys  a 
fraudulent  bankrupts  has  risen  up 
Ahvs  mfttropoUa  for  the  snppres&ioa 
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net.  A  chairmnn,  depoty-ch&irman, 
nbicrif'tions,  and  an  aDnnal  sermon, 
voold  girc  great  dignity  to  their  pro- 
eeedinpi;  and  they  would  soon  begin 
to  take  .«ome  rank  in  the  world. 

It  is  troe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  grand 
jvieft  to  inform  against  yicc ;  but  the 
livkoowf:  the  probable  nnmbcr  of  grand 
juTmen,  the  times  of  their  meeting,  and 
ik  devrription  of  persons  of  whom 
ibej  concise  (3f  rolnntary  societies  it 
(SO  know  nothing, —  their  numbers, 
their  wealth,  or  the  character  of  their 
flKmbcni.  It  mar  therefore  trust  to  a 
gmd  Jury  what  it  would  by  no  means 
oiiC  to  an  unknown  combination.  A 
Tiet  distinrcion  is  to  be  made,  too, 
becvecn  official  duties  and  voluntary 
daoes.  llie  first  are  commonly  car- 
ried 00  with  cnlioness  and  moderation ; 
tke  latter  often  characterised,  in  their 
txmitiun,  by  ra&h  and  intemperate  zeal. 

tht  f >reacnt  Society  receives  no  mem- 
ben  bat  those  who  are  of  the  Church  of 
EoplaoiL  As  we  are  now  arguing  the 
qvKion  generally,  we  have  a  right  to 
iuke  any  supposition.  It  is  equally 
Int.  tbcrvforc,  npon  general  principles, 
}«r  a  rociety  of  sectarians  to  combine 
ud  exclude  members  of  the  Church  of 
Efizland ;  and  the  suppression  of  vice 
naj  thus  come  in  aid  of  Methodism, 
Jacotiiiicm.  or  of  any  set  of  principles, 
Iwwerer  jieriloiis.  either  to  Church  or 
btjtt.  The  present  Society  may  perhaps 
eouist  of  persons  whose  sentiments  on 
tb»e  points  arc  rational  and  rcspcct- 
ahle.  Combinations,  however,  of  this 
Kn  may  give  birth  to  something  far 
nidcnriJt ;  and  such  a  supposition  is  the 
fur  way  of  trying  the  question. 

We  doubt  if  there  be  not  some  mis- 
fb:^  in  avortin;;  the  fears  and  hopes 
of  tlK  people  from  the  known  and 
n^stiturt'ij  authorities  of  the  country  to 
tkoie  m:I r'-cn- ji tc d  powers ; — a  Soiiety 
^  punishes  in  the  Strand,  another 
vbrfa  n-wanlsat  Lloyd's  Coflce•llou^c  ! 
I:'tce»e  things  get  to  any  great  height, 
tbtr  throw  an  air  of  insignificance  over 
i^«e  branches  of  the  government  to 
*iKjm  thtfe  cares  properly  devolve,  and 
*W«  aothority  is  by  these  means  as- 
^iftrd.  till  it  is  superseded.  It  is  sup- 
F«ed  that  a  project  most  necessarily  Ik' 
5>4d,  becaoae  it   is  intended  for  the 
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aid  of  law  and  goremmcnt.  At  this 
rate,  there  should  l)e  a  society  in  aid 
of  the  government,  for  i»rocuring  intel- 
ligence from  foreign  parts,  with  ac- 
credited agents  all  over  Europe.  There 
should  be  a  voluntary  transport  l)oard, 
and  a  gratuitous  victualling  ofKcc. 
There  should  be  a  duydicate,  in  short, 
of  every  department  of  the  State, — the 
one  appointed  by  the  King.and  the  other 
by  itself.  There  should  l)e  a  real  l>ord 
Glenbervie  in  the  woods  and  forests, — 
and  with  him  a  monster,  a  voluntary 
Lord  Glenbervie,  serving  without  pay, 
and  guiding  gratis^  with  secret  counsel, 
the  axe  of  his  prototype.  If  it  be  oiikcd, 
who  are  the  constituted  anthoritics  who 
arc  legally  appointed  to  watch  over 
morals,  and  whose  functions  the  tjociety 
usur))  ?  our  answer  is,  that  there  arc  in 
England  about  1 2,000  clergy,  not  un- 
handsomely paid  for  })ersuading  the 
people,  and  about  4000  justices,  30 
grand  juries,  and  40,000  constables, 
whose  duty  and  whoKc  inclination  it  is 
to  compel  them  to  do  right.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  voluntary  moral 
society  does  indeed  seem  to  bo  the 
purest  result  of  volition ;  for  there 
certainly  is  not  the  smallest  par- 
ticle of  necessity  mingled  with  its 
existence. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  society  for 
the  sup))ression  of  vice  can  ever  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  good  sense  and 
moderation.  If  there  are  many  mem- 
bers who  have  really  become  so  from  a 
feeling  of  duty,  there  will  necessarily 
be  some  who  enter  the  S  "ciety  to  hi<le 
a  btod  character,  and  others  whose  object 
it  is  to  recommend  themselves  to  their 
betters  by  a  sedulous  and  bustling  in- 
quisition into  the  immoralities  of  the 
public.  The  loudest  and  noisiest  sup- 
pressors will  always  carry  it  against  the 
more  prudent  i)art  of  the  community ; 
the  most  violent  will  l)e  consiiicred  as 
the  most  moral ;  and  those  who  sec  the 
absurdity  will,  from  the  fear  of  being 
thou;iht'to  encourage  vice,  Ihj  reluctant 
to  oppose  it. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
To  their  authorised  and  legal  correctors, 
mankind  are,  on  common  oecasiims, 
rvudy  enough  to  submit ;  but  iVicHi  \a 
K  3 
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something  in  the  self-erection  of  a  vo- 
luntary uiogistracjr  which  creates  so 
much  disgust  that  it  almost  renders 
vice  popular,  and  puts  the  otfence  at  a 
premium.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  a  volun- 
tary combination  for  the  suppression 
of  vice,  is  an  involuntary  combination 
in  favour  of  the  vices  to  be  suppressed  ; 
and  this  is  a  very  serious  drawback 
from  any  good  of  which  such  societies 
may  be  the  occasion ;  for  the  state  of 
morale,  at  any  one  period,  depends 
much  more  upon  opinion  than  law; 
and  to  bring  odious  and  disgusting 
auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  virtue,  is  to 
do  the  utmost  possible  good  to  the 
cause  of  vice.  We  regret  &at  mankind 
are  as  they  are ;  and  we  sincerely  wish 
that  the  species  at  large  were  as 
completely  devoid  of  every  vice  and 
infirmity  as  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Committee  of  the  Suppressing 
Society ;  but,  till  they  are  thus  regene- 
rated, it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  teach  them  virtue  and  religion  in  a 
manner  which  will  not  make  them  hate 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  greatest 
delicacy  is  required  in  the  application 
of  violence  to  moral  and  religious  sen- 
timent. We  forget,  that  the  object  is, 
not  to  produce  the  outward  compliance, 
but  to  raise  up  the  inward  feeling, 
which  secures  the  outward  compliance. 
You  may  drag  men  into  church  by 
main  force,  and  prosecute  them  for 
buying  a  pot  of  beer, — and  cut  them 
off  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  leg  of 
mutton; — and  you  may  do  all  this, 
till  you  make  the  common  people  hate 
Sunday,  and  the  clergy,  and  religion, 
and  everything  which  relates  to  such 
subjects.  There  are  many  crimes, 
indeed,  where  persuasion  cannot  be 
waited  for,  and  where  the  untaught 
feelings  of  all  men  go  along  with  the 
violence  of  the  law.  A  robber  and  a 
murderer  must  be  knocked  on  the  head 
like  mad  dogs ;  but  we  have  no  great 
opinion  of  the  possibility  of  indicting 
men  into  piety,  or  of  calling  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  to  the  aid  of  religion. 
You  may  produce  outward  conformity 
by  these  means;  but  you  are  so  far 
from  producing  (the  only  thing  worth 
producing)  the  inward  feeling,  that  you 


incur  a  great  risk  of  giving  birth  ti 
totally  opposite  sentiment. 

The  violent  modes  of  making  D 
good,  just  alluded  to,  have  been 
sorted  to  at  periods  when  the  science 
legislation  was  not  so  well  nnderttc 
as  it  now  is ;  or  when  the  manners 
the  age  have  been  peculiarly  gloomy 
fanatical.  The  improved  knowled 
and  the  improved  temper  of  li 
times,  push  such  laws  into  the  bi 
ground,  and  silently  repeal  thcnt 
Suppressing  Society,  hunting  eve 
where  for  penalty  and  infurmati 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  revive  anci 
ignorance  and  fanaticism, — and  to 
enact  laws  which,  if  ever  they  on) 
to  have  existed  at  all,  were  certai 
calculated  for  a  very  different  st 
of  manners,  and  a  very  different  deg 
of  information.  To  compel  men 
go  to  church  under  a  penalty  appc 
to  us  to  be  absolutely  absurd.  1 
bitterest  enemy  of  religion  will  ne( 
sarily  be  that  person  who  is  driven  t 
compliance  with  its  oatward  ceremon 
by  informers  and  justices  of  the  pei 
In  the  same  manner,  any  constable  ^ 
hears  another  swear  an  oath  has  a  ri 
to  seize  him,  and  carry  him  befor 
magistrate,  where  he  is  to  be  fined 
much  for  each  execration.  It  is  imp 
sible  to  carry  such  laws  into  exccntu 
and  it  is  lucky  that  it  is  impossible 
for  their  execution  would  create 
infinitely  greater  evil  than  it  attemp 
to  remedy.  The  common  sense,  i 
common  feeling  of  mankind,  if  left 
themselves,  would  silently  repeal  si 
laws ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  tb 
societies,  that  they  render  absurc 
eternal,  and  ignorance  indcstructil 
Do  not  let  ns  ht  misunderstood  :  u] 
the  object  to  be  accomplished,  th 
can  be  but  one  opinion;  —  it  is  o 
upon  the  means  employed,  that  th 
can  be  the  slightest  difference  of  sei 
ment.  To  go  to  church  is  a  dutjf 
the  greatest  possible  importance ;  x 
on  the  blasphemy  and  vulgarity 
swearing,  there  can  be  but  one  opini 
But  such  duties  are  not  the  object 
legislation ;  they  must  be  left  to 
general  state  of  public  sentiment;  wl: 
sentiment  must  be  influenced  by 
I  ample,  by  the  exertions  of  the  pulpit  i 
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the  presi,  and,  abore  all,  hv  education. 
The  fear  of  God  can  neTer  be  tauj^ht  bjr 
ocMuUblei,  nor  the  plcanires  of  religion 
be  levot  from  a  common  informer. 

Beginning  with  the  best  intentions 
ia  the  worid,  snob  societies  must  in  all 
fiobabilitjr  degenerate  into  a  receptacle 
fcr  erery  species  of  tittle-tattle,  imper- 
ODcnce,  and  malice.  Men  whose  trade 
ii  nt-catching*  Ioto  to  catch  rats ;  the 
Ine-destrojer  seizes  on  his  bug  with 
deliflu ;  and  the  suppressor  is  gratified 
bv  finding  his  Tice.  The  last  soon 
bmaes  a  mere  tradesman  like  the 
Qdm ;  none  of  them  moralise,  or  la- 
mm  that  their  respective  evils  should 
cut  ill  the  world.  The  public  feeling 
ii  fvailowed  up  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
dsir  occupation,  and  in  the  display  of 
ttecknical  skilL  Here,  then,  is  a  society 
cf  men,  who  invite  accusation, — who 
nedre  it  (almost  unknown  to  them- 
riftt)  with  pleasure,— and  who,  if 
(kv  hate  dulness  and  inoccu|>ation. 
ci  have  very  little  pleasure  in  the  in- 
XMcence  of  their  fellow-creuiures.  The 
csaral  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
(bendes  that  portion  of  rumour  which 
crerj  member  contributes  at  the  weekly 
Reeling)  their  table  must  be  covered 
viih  anonymous  lies  against  the  cha- 
rictirrs  of  individuals.  Every  servant 
dixhargcd  from  his  master's  service, 
— er^TT  TilLiin  who  hates  the  man 
ii  lias*  injured,  — every  cowardly  as- 
fttfinof  cliaracter, — now  knows  where 
hii  accusations  will  bo  received,  and 
vbere  they  cannot  fail  to  produce 
foae  portion  of  the  mischievous  effects 
winch  he  wishca.  The  very  first 
step  of  6uch  a  S<x^iety  should  be,  to 
declare,  in  the  plainest  manner,  that 
thty  would  never  receive  any  anony- 
CKNis  accusation.  This  would  be  the 
calr  security  to  the  public,  that  they 
*ffe  not  dcgnauding  themselves  into  a 
Rcefitacle  for  malice  and  falsehood. 
Soch  a  declaration  would  inspire  some 
r;ccies  of  confidence;  and  make  us 
Ulieve  that  their  object  was  neither 
tije  kive  of  power,  nor  the  gratification 
u  uncharitable  feelings.  The  Society 
for  the  Suppression,  however,  have  done 
no  nch  thing.  They  request,  indeed, 
tbe  si'Tiatnre  of  the  informers  whom 
tliev  invite;  bat  they  do  not  (as  the/ 


ought)  make  that  signature  an  indis- 
pensable condition. 

Nothing  has  disgusted  us  so  much  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  as  the 
control  which  they  exercise  over  the 
amusements  of  the  poor.  One  of  the 
specious  titles  under  which  this  legal 
meanness  is  gratified  is,  Prevsntion  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals, 

Of  cruelty  to  animals,  let  the  reader 
take  the  following  specimens  :  — 

Running  an  iron  hook  in  the  intes* 
tines  of  an  animal;  presenting  this 
first  animal  to  another  as  his  food ;  and 
then  ))ulling  this  second  creature  up 
and  suspending  him  by  the  barb  in  his 
stomach. 

Riding  a  horse  till  he  drops,  in  order 
to  see  an  innocent  animal  torn  to  ])ieccs 
by  dogs. 

Keeping  a  poor  animal  upright  for 
many  weeks,  to  communicate  a  peculiar 
hardness  to  his  flesh. 

Making  deep  incisions  into  the  flesh 
of  another  animal  while  living,  in  order 
to  make  the  muscles  more  firm. 

Immersing  another  animal,  while 
living,  in  hot  water. 

Now  we  do  fairly  admit,  that  such 
abominable  cruelties  as  these  are  worthy 
the  interference  of  the  law:  and  that 
the  Society  should  have  punished  them, 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  to  any 
feeling  mind. — But  stop,  gentle  reader! 
these  cruelties  are  the  cruelties  of  the 
Suppressing  Committee,  not  of  the  poor. 
You  must  not  think  of  punishing  these. 
— The  first  of  these  cruelties  passes 
under  the  pretty  name  of  angling;  — 
and  therefore  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
it  —  the  more  particularly  as  the  Pre- 
sident himself  has  one  of  the  best  pre- 
served trout  streams  in  Knghmd.  —  The 
iH'xt  is  hunting; — and  as  many  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  and  of  the  Committee 
hunt,  it  is  not  possible  there  can  be  any 
cruelly  in  hunting.*    The  next  is,  a 

•  •*  How  reasonable  creatures  "  says  the 
Society.  '•  can  enjoy  a  pastime  which  is  tho 
itause  of  such  Hufli;rinp«  to  brute  animals, 
rir  how  tlicv  can  consider  thomselvt^s  en- 
titled, for  tfieir  owii  aimisenicnt,  to  stimu- 
late those  animals,  by  means  of  the  nnti- 
pothiett  which  Providence  has  thought 
proper  to  place  between  them,  to  wjury 
and  Uw,  and  often  to  destroy  each  other, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  So  inhuman  a 
practice,  by  a  retribution  poculvai\^  '^xiatit 
K  4 
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process  for  making  brami  —  a  disli 
never  tasted  by  the  poor,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  disturbed  by  indictment. 
The  fourth  is  the  mode  of  crimping 
cod  ;  and  the  fifth,  of  boiling  lobsters ; 
all  high-life  cruelties,  with  which  a 
justice  of  the  peace  has  no  business  to 
meddle.  The  real  thing  which  calls 
forth  the  sympathies,  and  harrows  up 
the  soul,  is  to  see  a  number  of  boisterous 
artisans  baiting  a  bull,  or  a  bear ;  not 
a  savage  hare,  or  a  carnivorous  stag, — 
but  a  poor,  innocent,  timid  bear;  — 
not  pursued  by  magistrates,  and  deputy 
lieutenants,  and  men  of  education, — 
but  by  those  who  must  necessarily  seek 
their  relaxation  in  noise  and  tumultuous 
merriment,  —  by  men  whose  feelings 
are  blunted,  and  whose  understanding 
is  wholly  devoid  of  refinement  The 
Society  detail,  with  symptoms  of  great 
complacency,  their  detection  of  a  bear- 
baiting  in  Blackboy  Alley,  Chick  Lane, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  oficndcrs 
before  a  magistrate.  It  appears  to  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  partial  and 
unjust  than  this  kind  of  proceedings. 
A  man  of  ten  thousand  a  year  may 
worry  a  fox  as  much  as  he  pleases,  — 
may  encourage  the  breed  of  a  mis- 
chievous animal  on  purpose  to  worry 
it ;  and  a  poor  labourer  is  carried  before 
a  magistrate  for  paying  sixpence  to  see 
an  exhibition  of  courage  between  a 
dog  and  a  bear !  Any  cnielty  may  be 
practised  to  gorge  the  stomachs  of  the 
rich,  —  none  to  enliven  the  holidays  of 
the  poor .  We  venerate  these  feelings 
which  really  protect  creatures  suscep- 
tible of  pain,  and  incapable  of  com- 
plaint. But  heaven-born  pity,  now-a- 
days,  calls  for  the  income-tax,  and  the 
court  guide ;  and  ascertains  the  rank 
and  fortune  of  the  tormentor  before 
she  weeps  for  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 
It  is  astonishing  how  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  mankind  are  distorted  by  ftdse 
theories.  Nothing  can  be  more  mis- 
chievous than  to  say,  that  the  pain 
infiicted  by  the  dog  of  a  man  of  quality 

tends  obviously  to  render  the  human  cha- 
racter brutal  aud  ferocious,"  Ao,  Ac.  (Ad- 
dreas,  pp.  71,  72.)  We  take  it  for  granted, 
tlmt  the  reader  sees  clearly  that  no  part  of 
this  description  can  possibly  apply  to  the 
caao  othuiUing, 


is  not  (when  the  strength  of  the  1 
animals  is  the  same)  equal  to  that  p 
duced  by  the  car  of  a  batcher.  Ual 
in  his  Pathology,  expressly  says,  i 
the  animal  bitten  knows  no  differtna 
the  quality  of  the  biting  animatt  ma«i 
and  it  is  now  the  nniversal  opin 
among  all  enlightened  men,  that 
misery  of  the  brawner  would  be  t 
little  diminished,  if  he  could  be  bu 
sensible  that  he  was  to  be  eaten 
only  by  persons  of  the  first  fashi 
The  contrary  supposition  seems  to 
to  be  absolute  nonsense ;  it  is  thedei 
tion  of  the  trae  Baconian  philoiop 
and  the  substitmion  of  mere  nnsi 
ported  conjecture  in  its  place.  1 
trespass,  however,  which  calls  forth 
the  energies  of  a  suppressor,  is 
sound  of  a  fiddle.  That  the  comn 
people  are  really  enjoying  themseli 
is  now  beyond  all  doubt:  and  av 
rush  Secretary,  President,  and  Cc 
mittee,  to  clap  the  cotillon  into 
Compter,  aud  to  bring  back  the  Iif< 
the  poor  to  its  regular  standard 
decorous  gloom.  The  gambling  hov 
of  Sl  James*s  remain  untouched.  1 
peer  ruins  himself  and  his  family  n 
impunity ;  while  the  Irish  labourei 
privately  whipped  for  not  making 
better  use  of  the  excellent  moral  i 
religious  education  which  he  has 
ceived  in  the  days  of  his  youth  I 

It  is  not  true,  as  urged  by  the  I 
ciety,  that  the  vices  of  the  poor 
carried  on  in  houses  of  public  resi 
and  those  of  the  rich  in  their  o 
houses.  The  Society  cannot  be 
norant  of  the  innumerable  gambl 
houses  resorted  to  by  men  of  fashi 
Is  there  one  they  have  suppressed, 
attempted  to  suppress?  Can  ai 
thing  be  more  despicable  than  si 
distinctions  as  these?  Those  who  roi 
them  seem  to  have  for  other  perso 
vices  all  the  rigour  of  the  and' 
Puritans — without  a  particle  of  tfc 
honesty  or  their  courage.  To  supp 
that  any  society  will  ever  attack 
vices  of  people  of  fashion,  is  wholly  • 
of  the  question.  If  the  Society  c< 
sisted  of  tradesmen,  they  would  inl 
libly  be  turned  off  by  the  vici< 
customers  whose  pleasures  they  int 
rupted:  and  what  gentleman  so  fond 
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sapTftfeing,  as   to   interfere  with  the 
ricrt  ot  gtiod  cumpanr,   and   infonu 
ipm^n    por!K>ns     who    were     really 
pnr«;?    He  knows  very  well  that  the 
ooDsequence  of  such  interference  would 
he  A  complete  exclusion  from  elegant 
•odetT ;  that  the  upper  classes  conld 
coc  and  would  not,  endure   it ;    and 
|b:  be  mast  immediatel/  lose  his  rank 
h  die  w«jrid,    if  his  zeal  subjected 
Miionable  oflTenders  to  the  slightest 
iaeoo^-euiencc  from  the  law.    Nothing, 
tkoefore,  remains,  but  to  rage  against 
tb  Sondajr  dinners  of  the  poor,  and  to 
pmnt  a  bricklayer's  labourer  from 
boD)^  on  the  seventh  day,  that  beard 
«hkh  has  been  augmenting  the  other 
BL  We  see  at  the  head  of  this  Society 
the  names  of  several  noblemen,  and  of 
ocbrr  persons  moting  in  the  fashionable 
vorld.      Is  it    possible  they  can  be 
ignorant  of   the  innumerable  offences 
•sunst  the  law  and  morality  which  are 
cauDitted  by  their  own  acquaintances 
CO  connections  ?     Is  there  one  single 
m<ince  where  they  have  directed  the 
mention  of  the  Society  to  this  higher 
frtaea  of  suppression,  and  sacriticed 
B^  of  consideration  to  that  zeal  for 
vinqe  which  watches  so  acutely  over 
the  Tires  of  the  poor  ?    It  would  give 
^*  vcrv  little  pleasure  to  see  a  duchess 
HLi  to  the  Poultry  Compter;  but  if 
«e  saw  the  Society  flying  at  such  high 
me.  we  should  at  least  say  they  were 
^^:itit  and  courageous,  whatever  judg- 
oxnt  He   might   form  of  their  good 
>na&    At  present    they  should  dc- 
Li-iminate    themselves    a   Society   for 
(Oppressing  the  ticcs  of  persons  whose 
ivome    does    noi  exceed   500L    per 
<WMi;  and  then,  to  put  all  classes 
tym  an  equal  footing,  there  must  be 
<ou(her  society  of  l»rbers,  butchers, 
iA  bakers,  to  return  to  the  higher 
^<Kes  that  moral  character,  by  which 
t^  are  fK>  highly  benefited. 

To  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep 
nth  societies  within  any  kind  of  bounds, 
*e  shall  quote  a  passage  respecting 
^^fvHaiing  libraries^  from  their  I'ro- 
ceedings. 

'  Tour  Committee  have  good  reasons  ftnr 
^.frinc.  that  the  circulation  of  their 
^■ftt  among  the  printsellers,  warning 
^  Hainst  the  sale  or  ezhibitJoii  c/  is-  i 


decent  representations,  has  produced,  and 
continues  to  produce,  the  best  effocts. 

"  But  they  have  to  lament  that  the  ex- 
tended establishments  of  circulatinuj  libra- 
ries, howev«»r  uscfdl  they  may  be,  in  a 
variety  of  resp(^>cts,  to  the  easy  and  (general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  are  extremely  inju- 
rious to  morals  and  relifdon,  by  the  indis- 
criminate admission  which  they  fdve  to 
works  of  a  prurient  and  immoral  nat  iire.  It 
is  a  toilsome  task  to  any  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened mind,  to  wade  through  the  cata- 
logues of  these  collections,  and  much  more 
to  select  such  hooks  fVom  them  as  ha^e 
only  an  apparent  bad  tendency.  But  your 
Committee  being  convinced  that  their  at- 
tention ought  to  be  directed  to  those  insti- 
tutions which  possess  such  powerful  and 
numerous  means  of  poisoning  the  minds  of 
young  persons,  and  especially  of  the  female 
youth,  have  therefore  begun  to  make  some 
endeavours  towards  their  better  regula- 
tion.**—iSfto/^mtfn^  qf  the  Proceedings  for 
18H  pp.  11*  12. 

In  the  same  spuit  we  sec  them 
writing  to  a  country  magistrate  in 
Devonshire,  respecting  a  wake  adver- 
tJse«l  in  the  public  papers.  Nothing 
can  be  more  presumptuous  than  such 
conduct,  or  produce,  in  the  minds  of 
impartial  men,  a  more  decisive  impres- 
sion against  the  Society. 

The  natural  answer  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  (the  only  answer 
they  have  ever  made  to  the  enemies  of 
their  institution)  will  be,  that  wo  are 
lovers  of  vice, — desirous  of  i)r(m)otiiig 
indecency,  of  destroying  the  Sabbatli, 
and  of  leaving  mankind  to  the  unre- 
strained gratification  of  their  passions. 
We  have  only  very  calmly  to  reply, 
that  we  are  neither  so  stupid  nor  so 
wicked  as  not  to  concur  in  every 
scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  rational  religion  and 
sound  morality  ; — but  the  scheme  must 
l)e  well  concerted,— and  those  who  are 
to  carry  it  into  execution  must  deserve 
our  confidence,  from  their  talents  and 
their  character.  UjKin  religion  and 
morals  depends  the  ha))|)iness  of 
mankind  ; — but  the  fortune  cf  knaves 
and  the  power  of  fools  is  sometimes 
made  to  rest  on  tlie  same  apparent 
basis;  and  wc  will  never  (if  we  can 
hcl)>  it)  allow  a  rogue  to  get  rich, 
or  a  blockhead  to  get  power lu I,  under 
tho  sauvtioB  of  these  avvt'ul   ns'oiO^, 
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We  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to 
apply  these  contemptuous  epithets  to 
the  Society  for  the  Suppression.  That 
there  are  among  their  numbers  some 
very  odious  hypocrites,  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  that  many  men  who  belieye  they 
come  there  from  the  love  of  virtue,  do 
really  join  the  Society  from  the  love  of 
power,  we  do  not  doubt :  but  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  great  mass 
of  subscribers  consists  of  persons  who 
have  very  sincere  intentions  of  doing 
good.  That  they  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, done  a  great  deal  of  good,  we 
admit  with  the  gpreatest  pleasure.  We 
believe,  that  in  the  hands  of  truly 
honest,  intrepid,  and,  above  all,  discreet 
men,  such  a  society  might  become  a 
valuable  institution,  improve  in  some 
degree  the  public  morals,  and  increase 
the  public  happiness.  So  many  quali- 
ties, however,  are  required  to  carry  it 
on  well, — the  temptations  to  absurdity 
and  impertinence  are  so  very  great, — 
that  we  ever  despair  of  seeing  our 
wishes  upon  this  subject  realised.  In 
the  present  instance,  our  object  has 
been  to  su])press  the  arrogance  of  sup- 
presscrs,  —  to  keep  them  within  due 
bounds, — to  show  them  that  to  do  good 
requires  a  little  more  talent  and  reflcc- 
tion  than  they  are  aware  of, — and, 
above  all,  to  impress  upon  them  that 
true  zeal  for  virtue  knows  no  distinc- 
tion between  tbe  rich  and  the  poor ;  and 
that  the  cowardly  and  the  mean  can 
never  be  the  true  friends  of  morality, 
and  the  promoters  of  human  happiness. 
If  they  attend  to  these  rough  doctrines 
they  will  ever  find  in  the  writers  of 
this  Journal  their  warmest  admirers, 
and  their  most  sincere  advocates  and 
friends. 


METHODISM.  (E.  Review,  1809.) 

Stricture*  on  ttoo  Critiquea  in  the  Edin- 
burgh BemeWf  on  the  Subject  qf  Method- 
ism and  Miuiona;  teith  Remarks  on  the 
Influence  qf  Beviewe,  in  general,  on 
Morale  and  Happiness.  By  Johu  Styles. 
8vo.    London,  1809. 

In  routing  out  a  nest  of  consecrated 
cobblers,  and  in  bringing  to  lijxht  such 
a  perilous  heap  of  trash  as  we  were 


obliged  to  work  tbrongh,  hi  our  i 
upon  the  Methodists  and  Missio 
we  are  generally  conceived  tc 
rendered  an  useful  service  to  the 
of  rational  religion.  Every  one 
ever,  at  all  acquainted  with  it 
character  of  Methodism,  musi 
known  the  extent  of  the  abuf 
misrepresentation  to  which  we  e: 
ourselves  in  such  a  service.  I 
obloquy,  however,  we  were  ver 
ing  to  encounter,  from  our  con 
of  the  necessity  of  exposing  an 
reeling  the  growing  evil  of  fana 
In  spite  of  all  misrepresentath 
have  ever  been,  and  ever  shall 
sincere  friends  of  sober  and  r 
Christianity.  We  are  quite  re; 
any  fair  opportunity  occur,  to 
it,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  fr 
tiger-spring  of  infidelity;  and  i 
quite  determined,  if  we  can  } 
such  an  evil,  that  it  shall  not  b< 
up  by  the  nasty  and  numerous  ^ 
of  Methodism.  For  this  purpc 
shall  proceed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  sacred  am 
gentleman  before  us, — not,  cer 
because  w^c  feel  any  sort  of  anx 
to  the  effect  of  his  strictures  on  01 
credit  or  reputation,  but  becac 
direct  and  articulate  defence 
principles  and  practices  which  w 
condemned,  affords  us  the  fairc 
portunity  of  exposing,  still  tnore  c 
both  the  extravagance  and  the  < 
of  these  popular  sectaries. 

These  very  impudent  people  ha 
ruling  canon,  which  pervades 
thing  they  say  and  do.  Whot 
unfriendly  to  Afethodism,  is  an 
and  an  atheist,  Tliis  reasonab 
amiable  maxim,  repeated  in  ever 
of  dulness,  and  varied  in  every  a 
of  malignity,  is  the  sum  and  sub 
of  Mr.  Styles's  pamphlet  W: 
wishes  to  rescue  religion  fttjm  the 
of  didactic  artisans — whoever  ] 
a  respectable  clergyman  for  his  t 
to  a  delirious  mechanic — wl 
wishes  to  keep  the  intervals  be 
churches  and  lunatic  asylums  a 
as  possible  —  all  such  men,  in  th 
mation  of  Mr.  Styles,  are  nothing 
than  open  or  concealed  cnem 
Christianity.     His   catechism  U 
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^  liaple.  In  whafc  hoj  do  yon  navigate  ? 
Bj  what  shoemaker  or  carpenter  are 
joaiostrocted?  What  miracles  hare 
joa  to  relate  ?  Do  jou  think  it  sinful 
.  ttredmx  ProcUkuce  to  an  aliematiut, 
j  &c  &C.  &c.  Now,  if  wo  were  to  con- 
I  teotoorselYea  with  using  to  Mr.  Styles, 
viiik  be  is  dealing  about  his  impata- 
tioos  of  infidelity,  the  uncourtly  Ian- 
page  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
those  who  are  little  carions  about  truth 
«r  fdsehood,  what  Methodist  would 
ifaiak  the  worse  of  him  for  such  an 
ttick?  Who  is  there  among  them 
tint  would  not  gloiy  to  lie  for  the 
ttbemacle?  who  that  would  not  believe 
W  was  pleasing  his  Maker,  by  sacri- 
ficing truth,  justice,  and  common  sense 
tDtItt  interests  of  his  own  little  chapel, 
lod  his  own  deranged  instructor  ? 
Something  more  than  contradiction  or 
otfiitation,  therefore,  is  necessary  to 
discredit  those  charitable  dogmatists, 
tsd  to  diminish  their  pernicious  in- 
fluence ;  —  arid  the  first  accusation 
^tinst  us  is,  that  we  have  endeavoured 
to  add  ridicule  to  reasoning. 

We  are  a  good  deal  amused,  indeed, 
vith  the  extreme  disrelish  which  Mr. 
Jotui  Styles  exhibits  to  the  humour  and 
pleasantry  with  which  he  admits  the 
3l«hodists  to  have  been  attacked  ;  but 
Mr.  John  Styles  should  remember,  that 
i:  ii  not  the  practice  with  destroyers  of 
vermin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto 
spon  the  weapons  used  against  them. 
If  this  were  otherwise,  we  should  have 
one  set  of  vermin  banishing  small- 
toodi  combs ;  another  protesting  against 
noose-trapft ;  a  third  prohibiting  the 
^^er  and  thumb ;  a  fourth  exclaiming 
apiust  the  intolerable  infamy  of  using 
loip  and  water.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  listen  to  such  pleas.  They 
ttBst  all  be  caught,  killed,  and  cracked. 
Id  the  manner,  and  by  the  instruments 
*bich  are  found  most  efficacious  to 
'Jktir  destrnctiun ;  and  the  more  they 
(7  out,  the  greater  plainly  is  the  skill 
ued  against  them.  We  are  convinced 
t  little  laughter  will  do  them  more 
^am  than  alJ  the  arguments  in  the 
*crld.  Such  men  as  the  author  before 
^  cannot  understand  when  they  are 
ott-ar^ed;  but  he  has  given  us  a 
fjom  his  irritability,  that  he^ 


fully  comprehends  when  he  has  become 
the  object  of  universal  contempt  and 
derision.  We  agree  with  him,  that 
ridicule  is  not  exactly  the  weapon  to  be 
used  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  the 
use  of  it  is  excusable,  when  there  is  no 
other  which  can  make  fools  tremble. 
Besides,  he  should  remember  the  par- 
ticular sort  of  ridicule  we  have  used, 
wliich  is  nothing  more  than  accurate 
quotation  from  the  Methodists  them- 
selves. It  is  true,  that  this  is  the  most 
severe  and  cutting  ridicule  to  which  we 
could  have  had  recourse ;  but,  whoso 
fault  is  that  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous 
than  the  attacks  Mr.  Styles  has  made 
upon  us  for  our  use  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage. Light  and  grace  arc  certainly 
terms  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  to  the 
words  themselves  that  any  ridicule  can 
ever  attach.  It  is  from  the  preposterous 
application  of  those  words,  in  the  moutlis 
of  the  most  arrogant  and  ignorant  of 
human  beings ; — it  is  from  their  use  in 
the  most  trivial,  low,  and  familiar  scenes 
of  life ; — it  is  from  the  illiterate  and  un- 
grammatical  prelacy  of  Mr.  John  Styles, 
that  any  tinge  of  ridicule  ever  is  or  ever 
can  be  imparted  to  the  sacred  language 
of  Scrijiture. 

We  admit  also,  with  this  gentleman, 
that  it  would  certainly  evince  the  most 
vulgar  and  contracted  heart,  to  rirlicule 
any  religious  opinions,  methodistical 
or  otherwise,  because  they  were  the 
opinions  of  the  poor,  and  were  conveyed 
in  the  language  of  the  poor.  But  are 
we  to  respect  the  poor,  when  they  wish 
to  step  out  of  their  province,  and  bo- 
come  the  teachers  of  the  land  ?  —  when 
men,  whose  proper  **  talk  is  of  bullocks," 
pretend  to  have  "wisdom  and  under- 
standing,** is  it  not  lawful  to  tell  them 
they  have  none?  An  ironmonger  is 
a  very  respectable  man,  so  long  as  ho 
is  merely  an  ironmonger, — an  athnir- 
ablc  man,  if  ho  is  a  religious  iron- 
monger ;  but  a  great  blockhead,  if  he 
sets  up  for  a  bishop  or  a  dean,  and 
lectures  uj>on  theoloj;y.  It  is  not  the 
poor  we  have  attacked — but  the  writ- 
ing poor,  the  publishing  j>oor — tho 
limited  arrogance  which  mistakes  its 
own  trumpery  sect  for  the  world  :  nor 
havo  we  attacked  them  for  Vi&iM  o^ 
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Kotzebue^  who  ctin  plead  in  bdudf  if 
tho  theatre ;  that,  at  fasbioDable  ImS* 
rooms  and  assemblies,  flodoctkm  li 
drawn  out  to  a  system ;  that  danctat 
excites  the  fever  of  the  passions,  aal 
raises  a  delirium  too  often  fatal  lo  iih 
noccnce  and  peace ;  and  that,  for  Ifei 
pour,  instead  of  tlie  common  nM|^ 
amusements  to  which  thej  are  nsv 
addicted,  there  remain  the  stmyli 
beauties  of  nature,  the  gaj  colonn^M 
scented  perfumes  of  the  earth."  Hhn 
arc  the  blessings  which  the  oomnoi 
people  have  to  expect  from  their  lb* 
tliudistical  instructors.  They  an  pil^ 
fcred  of  all  their  money — shut  out  km 
all  their  dances  and  country  wakes'^ 
and  are  then  sent  penniless  into  thi 
fields,  to  gaze  on  the  clouds,  and  ■nefl 
to  dandelions  I 

Against  the  orthodox  clergy  of  d 
descriptions,  our  sour  devotee  pr^ 
claims,  as  was  to  have  been  expedsd, 
the  most  implacable  war ;  —  declaiingi 
that,  '*  in  one  century  they  u-ould  imm 
obliterated  all  the  remaining  praetiem 
religion  in  the  churchy  had  it  not  bea 
Mr.  i>tyl<?8  replies,  that,  with  Provi-  \for  thiit  new  sect^  et^erywhere  tpoke 
deiicc,  nothing  is  great,  or  nothing  little  j  against.**    Undoubtedly,  the  distiiictioi 

—  nothing  difficult,  or  nothing  eajiy  ; ,  of  mankind  into  godly  and  ungodly- 
that  a  worm  and  a  whale  are  equal  in  |  if  by  godly  is  really  meant  those  wh 
the  c>tinnition   of  a  Suproine  Being,  j  apply  religion  to  the  extinction  of  bsi 

—  Bnt  did  any  human  being  but  a  i  passions  —  would  be  highly  desirable 
Mc'th«>dist,  and  a  third  or  fourth  rate  1  But  when,  by  that  word,  is  only  in 
Methodist,  ever  niiikc  such  a  rc])ly  to  '  tended  a  sect  more  desirous  of  possesi 


talent,  but  for  want  of  modesty,  want 
of  sense,  and  want  of  true  rational 
religion  —  for  every  fault  which  Mr. 
John  Styles  defends  and  exemplifies. 

It  is  scnreely  possible  to  reduce  the 
drunken  deehinintions  of  Methodism  to 
a  point,  to  gra.Mp  the  wriggling  lubricity 
of  tlicso  cuiming  animals,  and  to  fix 
them  in  one  position.  We  have  said, 
in  our  review  of  the  Methodists,  that  it 
is  extremely  wrong  to  suppose  that  Pro- 
vidence interferes  with  special  and  ex- 
traordinary judgments  on  every  trifling 
occasion  of  life ;  that  to  represent  an 
innkeeper  killed  for  preventing  a  Me- 
thodist meeting,  or  loud  claps  of  thun- 
der rattling  along  the  heavens,  merely 
to  hint  to  Mr.  Scott  that  he  was  not  to 
preach  at  a  particular  tabernacle  in 
Oxford  Boad.  ap))eared  to  us  to  be 
blaspheniouH  and  mischievous  nonsense. 
With  great  evcnt-i,  which  change  the 
destiny  of  mankind,  we  might  sup- 
pose ^uch  interference,  the  discovery  of 
which,  uiK)n  every  trifling  occasion,  we 
consider  to  be  pregnant  with  very  mis- 
chievous consequences. — To  all  which 


such  an  argument  ?  We  are  not  talkin, , 
of  what  is  great  or  important  to  Pro- 
vidence, but  to  us.  Tho  creation  of  a 
worm  or  it  whale,  a  Newton  or  a  Styles, 
are  tasks  equally  easy  to  OmnijK>tencc. 
But  are  they,  in  their  results,  e<iua]|y 
imi>ortant  t()  us  ?  The  lightning  may 
as  easdy  strike  the  head  of  the  French 
emperor,  as  of  an  innocent  cottager ; 
but  we  are  surely  neither  impious  nor 
obscure,  when  wo  say,  that  one  would 
be  an  important  interference  of  Provi- 
dence, ami  the  other  conijmratively  not 
so.  But  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  reply  to 
b'uch  tra>h ;  it  ])rescnts  no  stinmlus  of 
difficulty  to  us ;  nor  would  it  ofler  any 
of  novelty  to  our  readers. 

To  our  attack  upon  the  melancholy 
tendency  of  Methodism,  Mr.  Styles  re- 
plies, **  that  a  man  must  have  studied 
in  the  Kh*jole  of  Hutne,  Voltaire^  and 


ing  the  appelhition  than  of  deservin 
it,  when,  under  that  term,  arc  compn 
bended  thousands  of  canting  hy|>ocrit< 
and  raving  enthusiasts — men  desjiicabl 
from  their  ignorance,  and  formidabl 
from  their  madness  —  the  distinctio 
may  hereafter  prove  to  be  truly  terrifit 
and  a  dynasty  of  fools  may  agai 
sweep  away  both  church  and  state  i 
one  hideous  ruin.  There  may  be,  i 
j)repent,  some  very  respectable  men  i 
the  head  of  these  maniacs,  who  woal 
insanify  them  with  some  degree  < 
prudence,  and  keep  them  only  ha 
nnid,  if  they  could.  But  this  won't  d( 
Ik'dlam  will  bR'ak  loose,  and  ovei 
power  its  keepers.  If  the  preach< 
sees  visions,  and  has  visitationsi  U 
clerk  will  come  next,  and  then  tt 
congregation  ;  every  man  will  be  h 
own  prophet,  and  dream  dreamt  ft 
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f  hioself:  the  competition  in  extraya- 
i  ^uce  will  be  hot  and  lively,  and  the 
;  »holc  i»land  a  receptacle  for  incurables. 
There  is,  at  this  moment,  a  man  in 
I  LmmJoh  who  prays  for  what  garments 
be  wants,  and  finds  them  next  morning 
[  Li  his  room,  tight  and  fitting.  This 
Bin,  as  might  be  expected,  gains 
between  two  and  three  thousand  a 
Tttr  from  the  common  people,  by 
?Raehing.  Anna,  the  prophetess,  en- 
camps in  the  w(K>ds  of  America,  with 
thirteen  or  fonrteen  thousand  followers, 
tad  has  visits  every  night  from  the 
yn^het  Elijah.  Joanna  Southcote 
niv  the  dead,  &c.  &c  Mr.  Styles 
vin  call  US  atheists,  and  disciples  of 
t!ie  French  school,  for  what  we  arc 
lUnt  to  say ;  but  it  is  our  decided 
<^DioD,  that  there  is  some  fraud  in  the 
ffopbetic  visit ;  and  it  is  but  too  pro- 
bble,  that  the  clothes  are  merely 
bnDsn,  and  the  man  measured  for 
tbem  in  the  common  way.  When 
Ach  blasphemous  deceptions  are  prac- 
tsed  upon  mankind,  how  can  remon- 
Brance  be  misplaced,  or  exposure 
ncfaievons  ?  If  the  choice  rested 
vith  OS,  we  should  say, — Give  us  back 
IV  wolves  again — restore  our  Danish 
iiivaders  —  curse  us  with  any  evil,  but 
ttt  evil  of  a  canting,  deluded,  and 
lletbodistical  populace.  Wherever 
Ibdiodism  extends  its  baneful  in- 
dacQoe,  the  chanicter  of  the  English 
people  is  constantly  changed  by  it. 
Boldness  and  rough  honesty  are  broken 
down  into  meanness,  prevarication,  and 
fiasd. 

While  Mr.  Styles  Is  so  severe  upon 
tbe  indolence  of  the  Church,  he  should 
RcoUect  that  his  Alethodists  are  the 
ex-pany;  that  it  is  not  in  human 
fittuie,  that  any  persons  who  quietly 
possess  power,  can  be  as  active  as  those 
vho  are  ponuing  it.  The  fair  way  to 
ttsce  the  merit  of  the  two  parties  is,  to 
odmace  what  the  exertions  of  the 
UiuTmal  and  suspirions  clergy  would 
^  if  they  stepped  into  the  endow- 
aieoti  of  their  competitors.  The  mo- 
SKst  they  ceased  to  be  paid  by  the 
Croan — the  instant  that  Easter  offer- 
^DO  longer  depended  npon  jumping 
I&4  eoovnlsions  —  Afr.  Styles  may  as- 
MDt  himselfy  that  tbo  chmcter  of  bjaj 


darling  preachers  would  be  totally 
changed ;  their  bodies  would  become 
quiet,  and  their  minds  reasonable. 

It  is  not  true,  as  this  bad  writer  is 
perpetually  saying,  that  the  world 
hates  piety.  That  modest  and  unob- 
trusive piety,  which  fills  the  heart  with 
all  human  charities,  and  makes  a  man 
gentle  to  others,  and  severe  to  himself, 
is  an  object  of  universal  love  and  vene- 
ration. But  mankind  hate  the  lust  of 
power,  when  it  is  veiled  under  the  garb 
of  piety; — they  hate  canting  and  hypo- 
crisy ;  ^-  they  hate  advertisers,  and 
quacks  in  piety  ;  —  they  do  not  choose 
to  be  insulted;— tbcy  love  to  tear  folly 
and  impudence  from  that  altar,  which 
should  only  be  a  sanctuary  for  the 
wretched  and  the  good. 

Having  concluded  his  defence  of 
Methodism,  this  fanatical  writer  opens 
upon  us  his  Missionary  battery,  firing 
away  with  the  most  incessant  fury,  and 
calling  names,  all  the  time,  as  luud  as 
lungs  accustomed  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  tub  usually  vociferate.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  cruelties  which  their  religion 
entails  upon  the  Hindoos,  Mr.  Styles 
is  peculiarly  severe  upon  us  for  not 
being  more  shocked  at  their  piercing 
their  limbs  with  kimea.  This  is  ratlier 
an  unfair  mode  of  alarming  his  readers 
with  the  idea  of  some  unknown  instru* 
ment.  He  represents  himself  as  hav- 
ing paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos ; 
and,  therefore,  the  peculiar  stress  ho 
lays  upon  this  instrument  is  naturally 
calculated  to  produce,  in  the  minds  of 
the  humane,  a  great  degree  of  myste- 
rious terror.  A  drawing  of  the  kime 
was  imperiously  called  for;  and  the 
want  of  it  is  a  subtle  evasion,  for 
which  Mr.  Styles  is  fairly  accountable. 
As  he  has  been  silent  on  this  subject, 
it  is  for  us  to  explain  the  plan  and  na- 
ture of  this  terrible  and  unknown  piece 
of  mechanism.  A  kime<,  then,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  false  print  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  a  knife;  and 
from  this  blunder  of  the  printer  has^ 
Mr.  Styles  manufactured  this  l)a;da- 
lean  instrument  of  torture,  called  a 
kime!  We  were  at  first  nearly  per- 
suaded by  his  arguments  against  Aimes ; 
—we  grew  ^'ghtened ;— we  slaved  lo 
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onreclves  the  horror  of  not  sending 
missiionarics  to  a  nation  which  usod 
kimes ;  —  we  were  struck  with  the  nice 
and  accurate  information  of  the  Taber- 
nacle upon  this  important  subject  .*  — 
but  we  looked  in  the  errata,  and  found 
Mr.  Styles  to  be  always  Mr.  Styles  — 
always  cut  off  from  every  hope  of 
mercy,  and  remaining  for  ever  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Styles  is  right  in  saying  wo 
have  abolished  many  practices  of  the 
Hindoos  since  the  establishment  of 
our  empire ;  but  then  wo  have  always 
consulted  the  Brahmins,  whether  or 
not  such  practices  were  conformable 
with  their  religion  ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
authority  of  their  condemnation  that 
we  have  proceeded  to  abolition. 

To  the  whole  of  Mr.  Styles's  obser- 
vations upon  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  India,  we  have  one  short 
answer : — it  is  not  Christianity  which 
is  introduced  there,  but  the  debased 
mummery  and  nonsense  of  Methodists, 
which  has  little  more  to  do  with  the 
Christian  religion  than  it  has  to  do  with 
the  religion  of  China.  We  would  as 
soon  consent  that  Brodum  and  Solomon 
should  carry  the  medical  art  of  Europe 
into  In<lia,  as  that  Mr.  Styles  and 
his  Anabaptists  should  give  to  the 
Eastern  World  their  notions  of  our 
religion.  We  send  men  of  the  highest 
character  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  regulation  of  trade  —  nay, 
we  take  great  pains  to  impR'Ss  upon  the 
minds  of  the  natives  the  highest  ideas 
of  our  arts  and  manufactures,  by  laying 
before  them  the  finest  specimens  of  our 
skill  and  ingenuity — why,  then,  are 
common  sense  and  decency  to  be  for- 
gotten  in  religion  alone  ?  and  so  foolish 
a  set  of  men  allowed  to  cngajxe  them- 
selves in  this  occupation,  that  the 
natives  almost  instinctively  duck  and 
pelt  them  ?  But  the  missionaries,  we 
are  told,  have  mastered  the  lanj;uajrcs 
of  the  East.  They  may  also,  for  aught 
we  know,  in  the  same  time,  have  learnt 
perspective,  astronomy,  or  anything 
else.  What  is  all  this  to  us?  Our 
charge  is,  that  they  want  sense,  con- 
duct, and  sound  religion ;  and  that,  if 
they  are  not  watched,  the  throat  of 
evcjj  European  iu  India  will  be  cut  ;— 


the  answer  to  which  is,  that  their  pro- 
gress in  languages  is  truly  astonishing !     i 
If  they  expose  us  to  imminent  peril, 
what  matters  it  if  they  have  every  virtue     i 
under  heaven?     We  are  not  writing 
dissertations  upon  the  intellect  of  Bro- 
ther Carey,  but  stating  his  character 
so  far  as  it  concerns  us,  and  caring  for 
it  no  further.    But  these  pious  gentle- 
men care  nothing  about  the  loss  of  the    < 
country.    The  plan,  it  seems, is  this: — 
We  are  to  educate  India  in  Christianitj 
as  a  parent  does  his  child  ;  and,  when 
it  is  perfect  in  its  catechism,  then  to 
pack  up,  quit  it  entirely,  and  leave  it 
to  its  own  management.    This  it  the     < 
evangelical   pn)jcct   for  separating  a     , 
colony  from  the  parent  country.     iSey 
see  nothing  of    the    bloodshed,  and     , 
massacres,  and  devastations,  nor  of  the 
si>ecches    in    parliament,   squandered     , 
millions,  fruitless  ex}>editions,  jobs  and     , 
pensions,  with  which  the  loss  of  our 
Indian  possessions  would  necessarily 
be  accompanied ;   nor  will    they  see 
that   these  consequences  could  arise 
from  the  attempt^  and  not  from  the  com- 
pletion, of  their  scheme  of  conversion. 
We  should  be  snept  from  the  penin- 
sula by  Pagan  zealots ;  and  should  lose^ 
among  other  things,  all  chance  of  ever 
really  converting  them. 

What  is  the  use,  too,  of  telling  as 
what  these  men  endure  ?  Suffering  is 
not  a  merit,  but  only  useful  suffering. 
I^ve  to  us  that  they  are  fit  men,  doing 
a  fft  thing,  and  we  are  ready  to  praise 
the  missionaries;  but  it  gives  us  no 
pleasure  to  hear  that  a  man  has  walked 
a  thousand  miles  with  peas  in  his  shoes, 
unless  we  know  why,  and  wherefore, 
and  to  what  good  purpose  he  has  done 
it. 

But  these  men,  it  is  urged,  foolish 
and  extravagant  as  they  are,  may  be 
very  useful  precursors  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy.  This  is  much  as  if  a 
regular  physician  should  send  a  quack 
doctor  before  him,  and  say,  I)o  you  go 
and  look  after  this  disease  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  ply  the  patient  well  with  your 
nostnims,  and  then  I  will  step  in  and 
complete  the  cure ;  —  a  more  notable 
expedient  we  have  seldom  heard  o£ 
Its  patrons  forget  that  these  self-or- 
^daincd  ministcrsi  with  Mr.  John  Styles 
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tfaetr  bead,  abominate  the  established 
rgyttn  thoniand  times  more  than 
7  do  Pagaofly  who  cut  themselves 
th  crael  Aimes.  The  efforts  of  these 
sesnora  woald  be  directed  with  in- 
ttdjj  more  zeal  to  make  the  Hindoos 
bt&Bvt  in  BiahofM,  than  to  make 
3B  beUere  in  Christ  The  darling 
■aoo  in  the  scml  of  every  missionary 
DOC  to  teach  the  great  leading  truths 
the  Chriauan  fiuth,  bat  to  enforce 

fittle  peltry  modification  and  dis- 
etaoo  which  he  first  taught  from  his 
a  tab.  And  then  what  a  way  of 
ehiog  Chriatiaaity  in  this !  There 
!  fire  sects,  if  not  six,  now  em- 
yed  aa  miaaionaries,  every  one  in- 
acting  the  Hindoos  in  their  own 
rtifCDlar  method  of  interpreting  the 
npcuxea ;  and  when  these  have  com- 
lely  snoceeded,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
td  is  to  at^  in,  and  convert  them  ail 
er  again  to  ita  own  doctrines.  There 
indeed,  a  very  fine  yamish  of  proba- 
ityover  this  ingenious  and  plausible 
leme.  Mr.  John  Styles,  however, 
add  much  rather  see  a  kime  in  the  flesh 
a  Hindoo,  than  the  hand  of  a  Bishop 

his  head. 

The  miaaionaries  complain  of  in- 
oance.  A  weasel  might  as  well 
Dpiain  of  intolerance  when  he  is 
noctied  lor  socking  eggs.  Toleration 
r  dieir  own  opinions —  toleration  for 
BT  domestic  worship,  for  their  private 
oaos  and  conyulsions —  they  possess 

the  follest  extent;  but  who  ever 
ard  of  toleration  for  intolerance? 
lo  ever  before  heard  men  cry  out 
It  they  were  persecuted,  because  they 
i|^  not  insult  the  religion,  shock  the 
diaga,  irritate  the  passions  of  their 
Ibw-creatnres,  and  throw  a  whole 
bny  into  bloodshed  and  confusion  ? 
c  did  not  say  that  a  man  was  not  an 
j/tct  of  |nty  who  tormented  himself 
MB  a  sense  of  duty,  but  that  he  was 
c  K>  great  an  object  of  pity  as  one 
aaUy  tormented  by  the  tjnranny  of 
other,  and  without  any  sense  of  duty 

iopport  him.  Let  Mr.  Styles  first 
lict  forty  lashes  upon  hiros.  If,  then 

khn  allow  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
glive  him  forty  more  —  he  will  find 
coQp«riaon  between  the  two  flageU 


These  men  talk  of  the  loss  of  our 
possessions  in  India,  as  if  it  made  the 
argument  against  them  only  more  or 
less  strong;  whereas,  in  our  estima- 
tion, it  makes  the  argument  against 
them  conclusive,  and  shuts  up  the  case. 
Two  men  possess  a  cow,  and  they 
quarrel  violently  how  they  shall  manage 
this  cow.  They  will  surely  both  of 
them  (if  they  have  a  particle  of  common 
sense)  agree,  that  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  preventing  the  cow  from 
running  away.  It  is  not  only  the  loss 
of  India  that  is  in  question  —  but  how 
will  it  be  lost  ?  By  the  massacre  of 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  English,  by  the 
blood  of  our  sons  and  brothers,  who 
have  been  toiling  so  many  years  to 
return  to  their  native  country.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  a  ferocious  Methodist? 
What  care  Brothers  Barrel  And  liingle- 
tub  for  us  and  our  colonies  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  invent  a  method 
by  which  a  few  men  sent  from  a  distant 
country  could  hold  such  masses  of 
people  as  the  Hindoos  in  subjection, 
that  method  would  be  the  institution  of 
castes.  There  is  no  institution  which 
can  80  effectually  curb  the  ambition  of 
genius,  reconcile  the  individtud  more 
completely  to  his  station,  and  reduce 
the  varieties  of  human  character  to  such 
a  state  of  insipid  and  monotonous  tame- 
ncss ;  and  yet  the  religion  which  de- 
stroys castes  is  said  to  render  our 
empire  in  India  more  certain  !  It  may 
be  our  duty  to  make  the  Hindoos 
Christians  —  that  is  another  argument : 
but,  that  we  shall  by  so  doing  strcn<;then 
our  empire,  we  utterly  deny.  What 
signifies  identity  of  religion  to  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  ?  Diversity  of  bodily 
colour  and  of  language  would  soon 
overpower  this  consideration.  Make 
the  HiniJoos  enterprising,  active,  and 
reasonable  as  yourselves  —  destroy  the 
eternal  track  in  which  they  have  moved 
for  ages  —  and,  in  a  moment,  they 
would  sweep  you  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  ask,  too,  if  the  Bible  is 
universally  diffused  in  Ilindostan,  what 
must  be  the  astonishment  of  the  natives 
to  find  thot  we  are  forbidden  to  rob, 
murder,  and  steal ;  —  we  who,  in  fifty 
years,  have  extended  our  empire  from 
a  few  acres  about  Madras,  over  Oi^ 


.--..,  man  me  tamiliiirity  whicli  tlu'se 
inij)i(His  coxcomlis  aflVct  with  tlio  ways 
ami  (U'sitriis  of  Providence.  Kviry  man. 
now-a-(lays,  is  an  Amos  or  a  Malachi 
One  rushes  out  of  his  chambers,  and 
tells  us  we  are  beaten  by  the  French, 
because  we  do  not  abolish  the  slave 
trade.  Another  assures  us  that  wo 
have  no  chance  of  victoiy  till  India  is 
evangelised.  The  new  Christians  are 
now  come  to  speak  of  the  ways  of  their 
Creator  with  as  much  confidence  as 
tfaej  would  of  the  plans  of  an  earthly 
mler.  We  remember  when  the  ways 
of  Ood  to  man  were  gased  upon  with 
trembling  hnmilitj — when  they  were 
ealled  inscrutable — when  piety  looked 
to  another  acene  of  existence  for  the 
tme  explanation  of  this  ambiguous  and 
diftreseug  world.  We  were  taught  in 
oor  childhood  that  this  was  true  re- 
ligion; but  it  turns  out  now  to  be 
nothing  but  atheism  and  infidelity.  If 
anything  could  surprise  us  from  the 
pen  of  a  Methodist,  we  should  be  truly 
iorprised  at  the  very  irreligious  and 
presumptnoos  answers  which  Mr.  Styles 
makes  to  some  of  our  arguments.  Our 
title  to  one  of  the  aneedotes  from  the 
Methodist  Magadne  is  as  follows :  — 
*'AsM]ierjNaiisAet/-*a  Bee  themttru' 
Mcnl;"  to  which  Mr.  Styles  replies, 
that  we  might  as  well  ridii^nu  »<-- 


that  w 
a<   wi" 
treat  w 
of  tlie 
Mr. 
have  n 
present 
dispensi 
we  have 
both  ca: 
more   th 
convert 
every  ev; 
possessin 
Our  argi 
Mr.  Styli 
so:  —  but 
nacle  bott 
tenacity  o 
of  their  rei 
against  th( 
friends  of 
fond  of  rei 
Hindoos  i 
persecutio! 
The  infcp 
truly  alari 
duty  of  G 
these  men 
nothing  of 
And  what, 
in  the  way 
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n  hsve  no  doubt  but  that  this  is 
r  entertainiiig ;  and  particnlarly  to 
friends  of  toleration.  But  our  ideas 
omedj  hare  been  formed  in  another 
loL  We  are  dull  enoogh  to  think, 
that  it  if  more  innocent  to  exile 

*  than  to  offend  conscience,  and 
nj  human  happinesa  The  scheme 
lapcizing  with  beef-broth  is  about 
■ratal  and  prepoBteroua,  as  the  as- 
on  that  joa  maj  vilify  the  gods  and 
Bs  of  the  Hindooe  with  safety,  pro- 
d  joQ  do  not  meddle  with  their  tnr- 
\  and  toopees  (which  are  cherished 
J  on  a  principle  of  religion),  is  silly 

eontempttble.  After  all,  if  the 
ometan  did  pertecnte  the  Hindoo 
.  impanity*  is  that  any  precedent 
ifety  to  a  goTemment  that  offends 
J  feeling  both  of  Mahometan  and 
ioo  at  the  same  time  ?  You  have 
^  and  a  buffalo  in  the  same  en- 
tn ;  and  the  tiger  drives  the  buffalo 
re  him ;  —  is  it  therefore  prudent 
oa  to  do  that  which  will  irritate 
1  both,  and  bring  their  united 
igtb  opon  yoo  f 

I  answer  to  all  the  low  malignity 
bis  anthor,  we  have  only  to  reply, 

VB  are,  as  we  always  have  been, 
en  friends  to  the  conversion  of  the 
loos.     We  admit  the  Hindoo  re- 

•  to  be  fan  of  follies,  and  full  of 
■uties; — we  think  conversion  a 
a  doty ;  and  should  think  it,  if  it 
d  be  effected,  a  great  blessing ;  but 
ofinion  of  the  missionaries  and  of 
r  employer  is  such,  that  we  most 
Ij  believe,  in  less  than  twenty  years, 
it  conversion  of  a  few  degraded 
idhei,  who  would  be  neither  Me- 
Bitt  nor  Hindoos,  they  would  in- 
biy  produce  the  massacre  of  every 
Tpeao  in  India* ;  the  loss  of  our 
moenu ;  and,  consequently,  of  the 
we  of  that  slow,  soUd,  and  tem- 
te  introdoction  of  Christianity, 
h  the  superiority  of  the  European 

r  may  ultimately  effect  in  the 
I  world.    The  Board  of  Control 
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(all  Atheists,  and  disciples  of  Voltaire, 
of  courae)  arc  so  entirely  of  our  way  of 
thinking,  that  the  most  peremptory 
orders  have  been  issued  to  send  all  the 
missionaries  home  upon  the  slightest 
appearance  of  disturbance.  Those  who 
have  sons  and  brothers  in  India  may 
now  sleep  in  peace.  Upon  the  trans- 
mission of  this  order,  Mr.  Styles  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  himself  with  a 
kime. 


bcrr  opponent  s^rs,  of  MM^rr  Scott's 
,*  wIms  a  dangerous  book  1  the  arrival 
U  Caicntta  mi^  throw  the  whole 
•  CBipire  intooDoftisioa;''— snd  yet 
t  w  die  people  whose  religious  pre- 

out 
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(E.  Review,  1809.) 

CoiMt  in  Search  qfa  W\f€ ;  comprehetul' 

ing  Obtervaiunu  on  Domettie  Habits 

and  Manners,    Religion   and  Morals. 

8  Vols.    London,  1809. 

This  book  is  written,  or  supposed  to 
be  written  (for  we  would  speak  timidly 
of  the  mysteries  of  superior  beings),  by 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Hannah  More! 
We  shall  probably  give  great  offence 
by  such  indiscretion  ;  but  still  we  must 
be  excused  for  treating  it  as  a  book 
merely  human — an  uninspired  pro- 
duction— the  result  of  mortality  left 
to  itself,  and  depending  on  its  own 
limited  resources.  In  taking  up  the 
subject  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
solemnly  disclaim  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  indulging  in  any  indecorous 
levity,  or  of  wounding  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  large  class  of  very  res- 
pectablc  persons.  It  is  the  only  method 
in  which  we  can  possibly  make  this 
work  a  proper  object  of  criticism.  We 
have  the  strongest  possible  doubts  of 
the  attributes  usually  ascribed  to  this 
authoress  ;  and  we  think  it  more  simple 
and  manly  to  say  so  at  once,  than  to 
admit  nominally  superlunary  claims, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  our  remarks, 
we  should  virtually  deny. 

Ccelebs  wants  a  wife;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  quits  his  estate  in 
Northumberland  to  see  the  world,  and 
to  seek  for  one  of  its  best  productions,  a 
woman,  who  may  add  materially  to  the 
happiness  of  bis  future  life.  His  first 
journey  is  to  London,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  gay  society  of  the  metro- 
polis, of  course,  he  does  not  find  a  wife  ; 
and  his  next  journey  is  to  the  family 
I  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  head  of  the  ^e- 
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thodists,  a  serious  people,  where,  of 
course,  he  docs  find  a  wife.  The 
exaltation,  therefore,  of  what  the  au- 
thoress deems  to  bo  the  religious,  and 
the  depreciation  of  what  she  considers 
to  bo  the  worldly  character,  and  the 
influence  of  both  upon  matrimonial 
happiness,  form  the  subject  of  this  novel 
■»  rather  of  this  dramatic  sermon. 

The  machinery  upon  which  the  dis- 
course is  suspended  is  of  the  slightest 
and  most  inartificial  texture,  bluing 
every  mark  of  haste,  and  possessing  not 
the  slightest  claim  to  merit.  Events 
there  are  none;  and  scarcely  a  cha- 
racter of  any  interest.  The  book  is  in- 
tended to  convey  religious  advice ;  and 
no  more  labour  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  story,  than  was 
merely  sufficient  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
dry,  didactic  form.  Lucilla  is  totally 
uninteresting;  so  is  Mr.  Stanley;  Dr. 
Barlow  still  worse ;  and  Cojlebs  a  mere 
clod  or  dolt.  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Belfield  are  rather  more  interesting — 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason :  they 
have  some  faults; — they  put  us  in 
mind  of  men  and  women  ; —  they  seem 
to  belong  to  one  common  nature  with 
ourselves.  As  we  read,  we  seem  to  think 
we  might  act  as  such  people  act,  and 
therefore  we  attend;  whereas  imitation 
is  hopeless  in  the  more  perfect  cha- 
racters which  Mrs.  More  has  set  before 
us ;  and  therefore  they  inspire  us  with 
Tcry  little  interest. 

There  are  books,  however,  of  all 
kinds;  and  those  may  not  be  unwisely 
planned  which  set  before  us  very  pure 
models.  They  are  less  i>robable,  and 
therefore  less  amusing,  than  ordinary 
stories;  but  they  arc  more  amusing 
than  plain,  unfabled  precept.  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  is  less  agreeable 
than  Tom  Jones;  but  it  is  more  agree- 
able than  Sherlock  and  Tiilotson;  and 
teaches  rclij;ion  and  morality  to  many 
who  would  not  seek  it  in  the  productions 
of  these  professional  writers. 

But,  mukinj;  every  allowance  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  which  Mrs.  More 
luis  prescribed  to  herself,  the  book 
abounds  with  marks  of  negligence  and 
wart  of  skill;  with  representations 
nf  life  and  manners  which  are  either 
false  or  trite. 


Temples  to  friendship  and  virtae 
must  be  totally  laid  aside,  for  many 
years  to  come,  in  novels.  Mr.  Lane, 
of  the  Minerva  press,  has  given  them 
up  long  since ;  and  we  were  quite  mr- 
prised  to  find  such  a  writer  as  Mra. 
More  busied  in  moral  brick  and  moitar. 
Such  an  idea,  at  first,  was  merdy 
juvenile ;  the  second  time  a  little  nan- 
seous,  but  the  ten-thousandth  timeil  is 
quite  intolerable  Ccelebs,  apon  his 
first  arrival  in  London,  dines  cot — 
meets  with  a  bad  dinner — sapposet 
the  cause  of  that  bad  dinner  to  be  the 
erudition  of  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
talks  to  them  upon  learned  subjecti» 
and  finds  them  as  dull  and  ignonmt  as 
if  they  had  piqued  themselves  upon  all 
the  mysteries  of  housewifery.  We 
humbly  submit  to  Mrs.  More,  that  this 
is  not  humorous,  but  strained  and  mi* 
natural.  Philippics  against  frugivoroos 
children  afler  dinner  are  too  common. 
Jjady  Melbury  has  been  introdnoed 
into  every  novel  for  these  four  years 
last  past.     Peace  to  her  ashes! 

The  characters  in  this  novel  whidi 
evince  the  greatest  skill  are  anqaes- 
tionably  those  of  Mra.  Ranby  and  her 
daughters.  There  are  some  scenes  in 
this  part  of  the  book  extremely  well 
painted,  and  which  evince  that  Mrs. 
More  could  amuse,  in  no  cominoii 
degree,  if  amusement  was  her  object. 

"  At  tea  I  found  the  young  ladies  took  no 
more  interest  in  the  conversation  than  tbcy 
had  done  at  dinner,  but  sat  whispering  and 
laughing,  and  netting  white  silk  gloves,  till 
they  were  summoned  to  the  harpsicbord. 
Despairing  of  getting  on  with  them  in  com- 
pany, I  proposed  a  walk  in  the  gardra.  I 
now  found  them  as  willing  to  talk  as  desti- 
tute of  anything  to  say.  Thoir  conversation 
was  vapid  and  frivolous.  They  laid  great 
stress  on  small  things.  They  seemed  to 
have  no  shades  in  their  understanding,  but 
used  the  strongest  terms  for  the  com- 
monest occasions;  and  admiration  was  ex- 
cited by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command 
attention.  They  were  extremely  glad  and 
extremely  sorry,  on  subjects  not  calculated 
to  excite  affections  of  any  kind.  Tlioy  were 
animated  about  trifles,  and  indifferent  on 
things  of  importance.  They  were,  I  must 
ooufcvs.  frank  and  good  natured;  but  it 
was  evident  that,  as  they  were  too  open  to 
liave  anything  to  conceal,  so  they  were  too 
^\m\n!toTm«i\A  Yoife  anytliing  to  produce; 
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■I Im  ntolved  not  to  rUk  my  liappineas 
fltt  •  vomMi  who  oonld  not  contribute 
kv  ftin  share  towards  spending  a  wet 
vUc^dMcrftiUj  in  the  oonntnr."— (YoL  L 

This  trait  of  character  appears  to  us 
to  be  Terr  good.  The  following  pas- 
op  is  stiU  better. 

*  Id  the  evening,  ]frB.Banlqr  was  lament- 
iirte  gmeral.  in  rather  costomaty  terms, 
Wrovn  nrwiding  ainftilneas.  Mr.  Ranby 
^  'Tou  aoouse  yourself  rather  too 
)mify,  my  dear;  yon  have  sins  to  be  sure/ 
*iai,  pnj  what  tins  hare  I,  Mr.  Banby  ? ' 
lii  she.  turning  npon  him  with  so  much 
fridawai  that  the  poor  man  started. 
'Sv.' said  he  meekly,  *I  did  not  mean  to 
ribd  you:  ao  flu*  from  it,  that,  hearing 
!■  eoudemn  younelf  so  grievously,  I 
Maided  to  oomlbrt  yon.  and  to  siqr  that, 

M^rt  a  few  fknlts '   *  And  pray  what 

Mksf*  interrupted  she,  continuing  to 
VMk;  however,  test  he  diould  catch  an 
hkrral  to  toll  them.  '  I  defy  you,  Mr. 
iBliy,  to  produce  one.'  'My dear,*  replied 
hi 'as  you  charged  younelf  with  all,  I 
Ihasgfat  it  would  be  letting  you  off  cheaply. 

If  BHning  only  two  or  throe,  such  as ' 

Bk.  fearing  matters  wouki  go  too  ter,  I 
taiarpased;  and,  softening  things  as  much 
II I  coold  fbr  the  lady,  said,  *  I  conceive 
te  Mr.  Banby  meant,  that  though  she 

lateok  of  the  geneiml  corruption ' 

Here  Banby,  interrupting  me  with  more 
4vtt  than  I  thought  he  possessed,  said, 
'toenl  corruption,  sir,  must  be  the  source 
tf  particular  oomiption.  I  did  not  mean 
thtt  ny  wife  was  worA  than  other  women.' 
^'Wcne,  Mr.  Sanby,  worse?'  cried  she. 
7.  fur  the  first  time  in  his  life,  not 
'  her,  wont  on, 'As  she  is  always 
r  that  the  whote  species  is  corrupt, 
Ik  cannot  help  allowing  that  she  herself 
ka  not  (|uito  escaped  the  infection.  Now, 
iBbe  a  sinner  in  the  gross,  and  a  saint  in 
the  detail— that  is,  to  have  all  sins,  and  no 
tabs— is  a  thing  I  do  not  quite  compre- 
ted.' 

'After  he  had  left  the  room,  which  he 
A!  as  the  shortest  way  of  allaying  the 
aorm.  she,  apologising  for  him,  said, '  He 
nsa  well-nManing  man,  and  acted  up  to 
the  little  lisht  be  had ;'  but  added.  *  tliat 
be  was  unacquainted  with  religious  fcel- 
isn  and  knew  little  of  the  nature  of  oon- 


*  Mrs.  Bonl^.  I  found,  seems  to  consider 
Siristian:^  aa  a  kind  of  flnec-masonry ; 
Bid  thtvefore  thinks  it  superfluous  to 
pak  on  serious  subjects  to  any  but  the 
aftiated.  If  they  do  not  return  the  t'tgn, 
he  girca  them  up  as  blind  and  dead   8he^ 


thinks  she  can  only  make  herself  intel- 
ligible to  those  to  whom  certain  peculiar 
phrases  aro  fkmiliar:  and  though  her 
ftiends  msy  bo  correct,  devout,  and  both 
doctrinally  and  practically  pious;  yet,  if 
they  cannot  catch  a  certain  mystic  mean- 
ing—if there  is  not  a  sympathy  of  intel- 
ligence between  her  and  them — if  they  do 
not  ftilly  conceive  of  impressions,  and  can- 
not respond  to  mysterious  communications, 
she  holds  them  unworthy  of  intercourse 
with  her.  8he  does  not  so  much  insist  on 
high  and  moral  excellence  as  the  criterion 
of  their  worth,  as  on  their  own  account  of 
their  internal  feelings."—  (Vol.  L  pp.  (JO— 
63.) 

The  great  object  kept  in  tIcw, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  introduc- 
tion, is  the  enforcement  of  religious 
principle,  and  the  condemnation  of  a 
life  lavished  in  dissipation  and  fashion- 
able amnscment  In  the  pnrsnit  of 
this  object,  it  appears  to  us  that  2^Irs. 
More  is  much  too  severe  upon  the  ordi- 
nary amusements  of  mankind,  many  of 
which  she  docs  not  object  to  in  this  or 
that  degree,  but  altogether.  Coilebs 
and  Lncilla,  her  optimus  and  optima^ 
never  dance,  and  never  go  to  the  phiy. 
They  not  only  stay  away  from  tho 
comedies  of  Congrevc  and  Farqiihnr, 
for  which  they  may  easily  enough  bo 
forgiven ;  but  they  never  go  to  sec  Mrs. 
Siddons  in  tho  Gamester,  or  in  Jane 
Shore.  The  finest  exhibition  of  talent 
and  tho  most  beautiful  moral  lossons, 
are  interdicted  at  the  theatre.  There 
is  something  in  the  word  PlayJumse 
which  seems  so  closely  connected,  in 
the  minds  of  these  people,  with  sin  and 
Satan,  that  it  stands  in  their  vocabulury 
for  every  species  of  abomination.  And 
yet  why  ?  Where  is  every  feeling  more 
roused  in  favour  of  virtue  tlinn  at  a 
good  play  ?  Where  is  goodness  so 
feelingly,  so  enthusiastically  learnt? 
Whttt  so  solemn  as  to  see  the  excellent 
passions  of  the  human  heart  called 
forth  by  a  great  actor,  nnimated  by  a 
great  pfiet  ?  To  hear  Siddons  rcjieat 
what  Shakspeare  wrote!  Tu  behold 
the  child  and  his  mother — the  noble 
and  the  poor  artii^an  —  tho  monarch 
and  his  subjects,  all  ages  and  all  ranks 
convulsed  witli  one  common  passion — 
wrung  with  one  common  anguish,  and, 
with  loud  sobs  and  cries,  doing  in- 
voluDtarjr  homage  to  the  God  iVvat 
L  2 
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made  their  hearts!  What  wretched 
infatuation  to  interdict  8iich  amuse- 
ments as  these  !  What  a  blessing  that 
mankind  can  bo  allured  from  sensual 
gratiiication,  and  find  relaxation  and 
pleasure  in  such  pursuits!  But  the 
excellent  Mr.  Stanley  is  uniformly 
paltry  and  narrow — always  trembling 
at  the  idea  of  being  entertained,  and 
thinking  no  Christian  safe  who  is  not 
dull.  As  to  the  spectacles  of  impro- 
priety which  are  sometimes  witnessed 
in  parts  of  the  theatre,  such  reasons 
apply,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  to 
not  driving  along  tho  Strand,  or  any 
of  the  great  public  streets  of  London, 
after  dark ;  and,  if  the  virtue  of  well 
educated  young  persons  is  made  of 
such  very  frail  materials,  their  best 
resource  is  a  nnnnery  at  once.  It  is  a 
very  bad  rule,  however,  never  to  quit 
the  house  for  fear  of  catching  cold. 

Mrs.  More  practically  extends  the 
same  doctrine  to  cards  and  assemblies. 
Ko  cards—  because  cards  are  employed 
in  gaming;  no  assemblies — because 
many  dissipated  persons  pass  their  lives 
in  iissemblies.  Carry  this  but  a  little 
further,  and  wo  must  say,  no  wine — 
because  of  drunkenness  ;  no  meat — 
because  of  gluttony ;  no  use,  that  there 
may  bo  no  abuse!  The  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  Stanley  wants  not  only  to  be  re- 
ligious, but  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
religious.  These  little  abstinences  arc 
tho  cockades  by  which  the  party  are 
known — tho  rallying  points  for  the 
evangelical  faction.  So  natural  is  the 
love  of  power,  that  it  sometimes 
becomes  the  influencing  motive  with 
the  sincere  advocates  of  that  blessed 
religion,  whose  very  characteristic  ex- 
cellence is  the  humility  which  it  incul- 
cates. 

We  obseno  that  iVfrs.  More,  in  one 
part  of  her  work,  falls  into  the  common 
error  about  dress.  She  first  blames 
ladies  for  exposing  their  persons  in  the 
present  style  of  dress,  and  then  says, 
if  they  knew  tlicir  own  interest  —  if 
they  were  aware  how  much  more  allu- 
ring they  were  to  men  when  their 
charms  are  less  displayed,  they  would 
make  tho  desired  alteration  from  mo- 
tives  merely  selfish. 
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was  their  real  intoreit,  if  tbej  oonld  l 
with  what  a  charm  oven  the  appearmtet  of 
modesty  invests  its  ponesaor,  tbej  would 
dross  deoorously  firom  mere  telf-loverif  not 
flrom  principle.  Tho  desi^iiiDg  woiald  ■»■ 
sumo  modesty  as  an  artifice;  the  ooq;iiel 
would  adopt  it  as  an  allurement ;  the  irara 
as  her  appropriate  attraction;  and  the 
voluptuous  aa  the  most  inflidlible  aii  of 
■eduction."— (VoL  I.  p.  188.) 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  paaage, 
nudity  becomes  a  virtue ;  and  no  S»- 
cent  woman,  for  the  futare,  can  beieen 
in  garments. 

We  have  a  few  more  of  Mn.  Man*a 
opinions  to  notice. — It  ia  not  fair  to 
attack  the  religion  of  the  times,  became^ 
in  large  and  indiscriminate  partieii 
religion  does  not  become  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Conversation  mnstand 
onght  to  grow  out  of  materialf  on  wbidi 
men  can  agree,  not  upon  subjects  whidi 
try  the  passions.  But  this  good  lady 
wants  to  SCO  men  chatting  together 
upon  the  Pelagian  heresy — to  hear,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  theological  nunom 
of  the  day — and  to  glean  polemical 
tittle-tattle  at  a  tea-table  rout.  All  ih$ 
disciples  of  this  school  uniformly  fidl 
into  the  same  mistake.  They  are  per- 
petually calling  upon  their  rotaries  for 
religions  thoughts  and  religious  conTO- 
sation  in  everything ;  inviting  them  to 
ride,  walk,  row,  wrestle,  and  dine  oat 
religiously ;  forgetting  that  the  betsg 
to  whom  this  impossible  pority  is  re- 
commended, is  a  being  compelled  to 
scramble  for  his  existence  and  snppoit 
for  ten  hours  out  of  the  sixteen  he  is 
awake ;  —  forgetting  that  he  must  dig^ 
beg,  read,  think,  move,  pay,  receive, 
praise,  scold,  command,  and  obey  ;— 
forgetting,  also,  that  if  men  conversed 
as  often  upon  religions  subjects  as  they 
do  upon  the  ordinary  occurrences  of 
the  world,  they  would  converse  npon 
them  with  the  same  familiarity  and 
want  of  respect ; — that  religion  would 
then  produce  feelings  not  more  solemn 
or  exalted  than  any  other  topics  which 
constitute  at  present  the  common  Auni* 
ture  of  human  understandings. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  this  work 
some  strong  compliments  to  the  efilcacy 
of  works — some  distinct  admissions 
that  it  is  necesaary  to  be  honest  and 
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ibBple.  In  what  boj  do  jon  navigate  ? 
Bf  what  frboemaker  or  carpenter  arc 
Xoainstmcted?  What  miracles  have 
yoa  to  relate  ?  Do  you  think  it  sinful 
ttrtdmce  FrwitUnce  to  an  alUmative, 
Ibe.  &c  &c.  Now,  if  wo  were  to  con- 
teot  oorselTes  with  using  to  Mr.  Styles, 
wUe  he  is  dealing  about  his  imputa- 
tioos  of  infidelity,  the  uncourtly  lan- 
giage  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
those  who  are  little  curious  about  truth 
cr  £dsehood,  what  Methodist  would 
tkink  the  worse  of  him  for  such  an 
ttack?  Who  is  there  among  them 
Ihst  would  not  glory  to  lie  for  the 
triwmade?  who  that  would  not  believe 
Is  was  pleasing  his  Maker,  by  sacri- 
&ng  truth,  justice,  and  common  sense 
iDtltt  interests  of  his  own  little  chapel, 
ind  his  own  deranged  instructor  ? 
Something  more  than  contradiction  or 
eoifntation,  therefore,  is  necessary  to 
diicredit  those  charitable  dogmatists, 
ad  to  diminish  their  pernicious  in- 
isence  ;  —  and  the  first  accusation 
tgiinst  us  is,  that  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sdd  ridicule  to  reasoning. 

We  are  a  gtxxl  defd  amused,  indeed, 
viih  the  extreme  disrelish  which  I^Ir. 
John  Styles  exhibits  to  the  humour  and 
pleasuitiy  with  which  he  admits  the 
Jiethodists  to  have  been  attacked  ;  but 
Ifr.  John  Styles  should  remember,  that 
it  is  not  the  practice  with  destroyers  of 
vermin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto 
■pon  the  weapons  used  against  them. 
If  this  were  otherwise,  we  should  have 
me  set  of  vermin  banishing  small- 
tooch  combs ;  another  protesting  against 
monsc^traps ;  a  third  prohibiting  the 
finger  and  thumb  ;  a  fourth  exclaiming 
against  the  intolerable  infamy  of  using 
soap  and  water.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
CTer«  to  listen  to  such  pleas.  They 
must  all  be  caught,  killed,  and  cracked, 
in  the  manner,  and  by  the  instruments 
which  are  found  most  efiicacious  to 
their  destruction;  and  the  more  they 
€XT  oat,  the  greater  plainly  is  the  skill 
BKd  against  them.  We  are  convinced 
a  little  laughter  will  do  them  more 
hsrai  than  all  the  arguments  in  tlie 
world.  Such  men  as  the  author  before 
01,  cannot  understand  when  they  are 
oot-argned;  but  he  has  given  us  a 
spedmeo,  firom  his  irritability^  that  he 


fully  comprehends  when  lie  has  become 
the  object  of  universal  contempt  and 
derision.  We  agree  with  him,  that 
ridicule  is  not  exactly  the  weapon  to  be 
used  in  matters  of  religion ;  but  the 
use  of  it  is  excusable,  when  there  is  no 
other  which  can  make  fools  tremble. 
Besides,  he  should  remember  the  par- 
ticulair  sort  of  ridicule  we  have  used, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  accurate 
quotation  from  the  Methodists  them- 
selves. It  is  true,  that  this  is  the  most 
severe  and  cutting  ridicule  to  which  we 
could  have  had  recourse;  but,  whoso 
fault  is  that  ? 

Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous 
than  the  attacks  Mr.  Styles  has  made 
upon  us  for  our  use  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage. Light  and  grace  are  certainly 
terms  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  to  the 
words  themselves  that  any  ridicule  can 
ever  attach.  It  is  from  the  preposterous 
application  of  those  words,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  most  arrogant  and  ignorant  of 
human  beings ; — it  is  from  their  use  in 
the  most  trivial,  low,  and  familiar  scenes 
of  life ; — it  is  from  the  illiterate  and  un- 
grammatical  prelacy  of  Mr.  John  Styles, 
that  any  tinge  of  ridicule  ever  is  or  ever 
can  be  imparted  to  the  sacred  language 
of  Scripture. 

We  admit  also,  with  this  gentleman, 
that  it  would  certainly  evince  the  most 
vulgar  and  contracted  heart,  to  ridicule 
any  religious  opinions,  mcthodistical 
or  otherwise,  because  they  were  the 
opinions  of  the  poor,  and  were  conveyed 
in  the  language  of  the  poor.  But  lure 
we  to  respect  the  poor,  when  they  wish 
to  step  out  of  their  province,  and  be- 
come the  teachers  of  the  land  ? — when 
men,  whose  proper  **  talk  is  of  bullocks," 
pretend  to  have  "wisdom  and  under- 
standing," is  it  not  lawful  to  tell  them 
they  have  none?  An  ironmonger  is 
a  very  respectable  man,  so  lonjj  as  he 
is  merely  an  ironmonger, — an  admir- 
able man,  if  he  is  a  religious  iron- 
monger ;  but  a  great  blockhead,  if  he 
sets  up  for  a  bishop  or  a  dean,  and 
lectures  upon  thcolog}'.  It  is  not  the 
poor  we  have  attacked — but  the  writ- 
ing poor,  the  publishing  poor — the 
limited  arrogance  which  mistakes  its 
own  trumpery  sect  for  the  world  :  nor 
have  we  attacked  them  for  want  of 
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stand,  and  attend  to,  the  last  results  of 
a  long  series  of  measures.  They  are 
impatient  of  the  details  which  lead  to 
these  resalts  ;  and  it  is  the  easiest  of  all 
things  to  make  them  believe  that  those 
who  insist  upon  such  details  ai*o  actu- 
ated only  by  factious  motives.  We  are 
all  now  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
taxes :  but  how  often  was  Mr.  Fox 
followed  by  the  curses  of  his  country 
for  protesting  against  the  two  wars 
which  have  loaded  us  with  these  taxes  ? 
— the  one  of  which  wars  has  made 
America  independent,  and  the  other 
rendered  France  omnipotent  The 
case  is  the  same  with  all  the  branches 
of  public  liberty.  If  the  broad  and 
palpable  question  were,  whether  every 
book  which  issues  from  the  press  should 
be  subjected  to  the  licence  of  a  general 
censor,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
blacken  the  character  of  any  man  who, 
80  called  upon,  defended  the  liberty  of 
publishing  opinions.  But,  when  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  time  being 
ingratiates  himself  with  the  Court,  by 
nibbling  at  this  valuable  privilege  of 
the  people,  it  is  very  easy  to  treat  hos- 
tility to  his  measures  as  a  minute  and 
frivolous  opposition  to  the  Government, 
and  to  persuade  the  mass  of  mankind 
that  it  is  so.  In  fact,  when  a  nation 
has  become  free,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  them  that  their  free- 
dom is  only  to  be  preserved  by  per- 
petual and  minute  jealousy.  They  do 
not  observe  that  there  is  a  constant, 
perhaps  an  unconscious,  effort  on  the 
part  of  theur  governors  to  diminish,  and 
so  ultimately  to  destroy,  that  freedom. 
They  stupidly  imagine  that  what  is, 
will  always  be;  and,  contented  with 
the  good  they  have  already  gained,  are 
easily  persuaded  to  su8i)ect  and  vilify 
those  friends  —  the  object  of  whose  life 
it  is  to  preserve  that  good,  and  to  in- 
crease it. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Fox  to  fight 
this  battle  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life;  in  the  course  of  which  time  he 
never  was  seduced,  by  the  love  of  power, 
wealth,  nor  popularity,  to  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  the  many  to  the  interests 
of  the  few.  He  rightly  thought,  that 
kings  and  all  public  officers  were  in- 
stitutcd  only  for  the  good  of  those  over 


whom  they  preside ;  and  he  acted  m  if    . 
this  conviction  was  always  present  to 
his  mind;  disdaining  and  withstanding    ' 
that  idolatrous  tendency  of  mankind,     -' 
by  which  they  so  often  not  only  soffier,     ' 
but  invite,  ruin  fr^m  that  power  whidi    , 
they  themselves  have  wisely  ereatad    \ 
for  their  own  happinesSi   He  loved,  tcM^    \ 
the  happiness  of  his  coantrymen  mon 
than  their  favour ;  and  while  othoi    i 
were  exhausting  the  resoarces  by  flat- 
tering  the  ignorant    prejudices   and    ^ 
foolish  passions  of  the  coantry*  Mr.    > 
Fox  was  content  to  be  odiotis  to  the    ; 
people,  so  long  as  he  could  be  vsefiil 
also.    It  will  ht  long  befere  we  witaesi    , 
again  such  pertinacious  oppositioa  to    > 
the  alarming  power  of  the  Crown,  and    ■ 
to  the  follies  of  our  public  measnies.    < 
the    necessary    consequence    of  that    ' 
power.     That  such  opposition  should 
ever  be  united  again  with  snch  extra- 
ordinary talents,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  fain    \ 
to  hope. 

One  little  exception  to  the  enlogiom 
of  8ir  James  Mackintosh  apon  Mr.  Foac,  . 
we  cannot  help  making.  We  are  no 
admirers  of  Mr.  Fox's  poetry.  His 
Vera  de  SociiU  appears  to  us  flat  and 
insipid.  To  write  verses  was  the  only 
thing  which  Mr.  Fox  ever  attempted 
to  do  without  doing  it  well  In  that 
single  instance  he  seems  to  have  mil* 
taken  his  talent 

Immediately  aRer  the  collection  of 
panegyrics  which  these  volumes  con- 
tain, follows  the  enlogium  of  Mr.  Fox 
by  Philopatris  himself;  and  then  a 
volume  of  notes  upon  a  variety  of  topics, 
which  this  enlogium  has  suggested. 
Of  the  laudatory  talents  of  this  War- 
wickshire patriot,  we  shall  present  oar 
readers  with  a  specimen. 

'Mr.  Pox,  though  not  an  adept  in  the 
use  of  political  wiles,  was  very  unlikely  to 
bo  the  dupe  of  them.  Ho  was  convenaut 
in  the  ways  of  meq,  as  well  as  in  the  ooi^ 
tents  of  books.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  langruage  of  states,  their  pecu- 
liar forms,  and  the  grounds  and  efllwts  of 
their  peculiar  usages.  From  his  earliest 
youth,  he  had  investigated  the  sdence  of 
polities  in  the  greater  and  the  smaller 
scale ;  ho  had  studied  it  in  the  records  of 
history,  both  popular  and  rare— in  the  con- 
ferences of  ambassadors— in  the  archives  of 
royal 'cabiuuts— in  the  minuter  detail  of 
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— nd  in  collected  or  itneKlinK 
of  ibe  wnngtae,  intriguet,  and 
vfaidv  epriiiciiDg  up  in  the  Bccret 
of  eonita.  ihed  their  banefiil  in- 
— .»  on  the  determinationi  of  toveroiirna, 
E  Ai  Itartane  of  rkvouritee.  and  the  tran- 
^  fBlliSy  of  UnpUraM.  But  that  atateamen 
^  tfi0^es,like|irieeUofallreligion8,areiii 
die^Kctaalikeb  ia  a  doctrine  the  propa- 
pttna  of  which  he  left,  aa  an  inglorioui 
Irivikiee,  to  the  miaanthrope,  to  the  rocluae, 
lilhetectioua  inceiKliary,  and  to  the  un- 
Ulaedmttltitiidc.  For  himaelf,  he  thought 
1 10  very  estraordioary  itretch  of  pone- 
kttOD  or  charity,  to  admit  that  human 
Wttn  ia  erefTwhere  nearly  ea  capable  of 
■nlation  in  good,  aa  in  evil.  He  boasted 
tf  n  T«Ty  exalted  heroism,  hi  opposing  the 
■kHHa  and  finnncaa  of  oonadous  int^- 
il^te  the  thufllingand  ilippexy  moTcments, 
r  iefeinu  in  retreat  and  feints  in  advance, 
In  drcibd  of  being  over-reached,  or  detected 
hittempta  to  orer-TMch,  and  all  the  other 
hBihating  and  mortifying  anxieties  of  the 
Mrt  aooomplished  iirofidenta  in  the  art  of 
fipknacy.  He  reproached  himself  for  no 
fnUt,  when  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  that 
Mpect  and  confldcnoe  which  the  human 
km  unavoidably  feels  in  its  intercour&e 
with  persons  who  neither  wonnd  our  pride, 
Mr  take  aim  at  our  happiness,  in  a  war  of 
Mlov  and  amMguous  words.  He  was 
■nsible  of  no  weaknesa  in  believing  that 
|olitieians»  who.  after  all,  *know  only  as 
thej  sre  known.'  nuiy,  like  other  human 
Wa^  be  at  flrst  the  involuntary  creatures 
cT  oreumsiances.  and  seem  incorrigible 
tnok  the  want  of  opportuidtie;)  or  incito- 
Bcnts  to  correct  themselves;  that,  Ixircft 
flf  the  pleas  usually  unced  in  vindication  of 
deerit,  by  men  who  are  ftarftil  of  being  de- 
ceived, they,  in  their  official  dealings  with 
Un,  would  not  wantonly  lavish  the  stores 
tbcy  hsd  laid  up  for  huckstering  in  a  traffic, 
«UHIi,oeasinR  to  be  profitable,  would  begin 
tobeinflunous;  and  that,  possibly,  here  and 
there,  if  encoursged  by  example,  tliey  might 
ktfn  to  Tirefer  the  shorter  process,  and 
•ner  results,  of  plain  dealing,  to  the  dcla3rs, 
the  relations,  and  the  uncertain  or  tran- 
aeot  sucueait,  both  of  old-fkshioned  and 
ww.flui|ded  chicaneiy.''— (VoL  L  pp.  209— 

ni.) 

It  is  impossiltle  to  read  this  sinpilar 
book  without  beinj;  everywhere  struck 
vich  the  lofty  and  honourable  feelings, 
the  enlightened  benevolence,  and  ster- 
ling honeifty  with  which  it  abounds. 
In  author  is  everywhere  the  circum- 
fpect  friend  of  those  moral  and  religious 
principlei  apon  which  the  happiness  of 


society  rests.  Though  he  is  never 
timid,  nor  prejudiced,  nor  bigoted,  his 
piety,  not  prudish  and  full  of  antiquated 
and  affected  tricks,  presents  itself  with 
an  earnest  aspect,  and  in  a  manly  form; 
obedient  to  reason,  prone  to  investiga- 
tion, and  dedicated  to  honest  purposes. 
The  writer,  a  clergyman,  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  very  independent  man, 
who  has  always  expressed  his  opinions 
without  any  four  of  consequences,  or 
any  hope  of  bettering  his  condition. 
We  sincerely  believe  he  speaks  the 
truth;  and  revere  him  for  the  life  which 
he  has  led.  Political  independence  — 
discouraged  enough  in  these  times 
among  all  classes  of  men  —  is  sure,  in 
the  timid  profession  of  the  church,  to 
doom  a  man  to  eternal  ]X)vcrty  and 
obscurity. 

There  arc  occasionally,  in  Philo- 
patris,  a  great  vigour  of  ptvlc,  and 
felicity  of  expression.  His  display  of 
classical  learning  is  quite  unrivalled  — 
his  reading  various  and  good  ;  and  we 
may  observe,  at  intervals,  a  taknt  for 
wit,  of  which  ho  might  have  availed 
himself  to  excellent  purpose,  had  it 
been  compatible  with  the  dignified 
style  in  which  he  generally  conveys  his 
sentiments.  With  all  these  excellent 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  we  have 
seldom  met  with  a  writer  more  full  of 
faults  than  Philopatris.  There  is  an 
event  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  men 
who  write  books  should  keep  constantly 
in  their  remembrance.  It  is  there  set 
forth,  that,  many  centuries  ago,  the 
earth  was  covered  with  u  great  flood, 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  human  race, 
with  the  exception  of  one  family,  wore 
destroyed.  It  appears,  also,  that  from 
thence  a  great  alteration  wiis  made  in 
the  longevity  of  mankind,  who,  from  a 
range  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  years, 
which  they  enjoyed  before  the  flood, 
were  confined  to  their  present  period 
of  seventy  or  eighty  years.  This  epoch 
in  the  history  of  man  gave  birth  to  the 
two-fold  division  of  the  antediluvian 
and  the  postdiluvian  style  of  writing ; 
the  latter  of  which  naturally  contracted 
itself  into  those  inferior  limits  which 

re  better  accommodated  to  the 
abrid}:ed  duration  of  human  life  and 
literary  labour.  Now,  to  forget  this 
L  4 
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event,  — to  write  without  the  fear  of 
the  dclnge  before  his  eyes,  and  to 
handle  a  subject  as  if  mankind  could 
lounge  over  a  pamphlet  for  ten  years, 
as  before  their  submersion, — is  to  be 
guilty  of  the  most  grievous  error  into 
which  a  writer  can  possibly  fall.  The 
author  of  this  book  should  call  in  the 
aid  of  some  brilliant  pencil,  and  cause 
the  distressing  scenes  of  the  deluge  to 
be  portrayed  in  the  most  lively  colours 
for  his  use.  He  should  gaze  at  Noah, 
and  be  brief  The  ark  should  con- 
stantly remind  him  of  the  little  time 
there  is  left  for  reading;  and  he  should 
learn,  as  they  did  in  the  ark,  to  crowd 
a  great  deal  of  matter  into  a  very  little 
compass. 

Fhilopatris  mast  not  only  condense 
what  he  says  in  a  narrower  compass, 
but  he  must  say  it  in  a  more  natural 
manner.  Some  persons  can  neither 
stir  hand  nor  foot  without  making  it 
clear  that  they  are  thinking  of  them- 
selves, and  laying  little  traps  for  ap- 
probation. In  the  course  of  two  long 
volumes,  the  Patriot  of  Warwick  b 
perpetually  studying  modes  and  pos- 
tures :  —  the  subject  is  the  second 
consideration,  and  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression the  first.  Indeed,  whole  pages 
together  seem  to  be  mere  exercises  upon 
the  English  language,  to  evince  the 
copiousness  of  our  synonymes,  and  to 
show  the  various  methods  in  which  the 
parts  of  speech  can  be  marshalled  and 
arrayed.  This,  which  would  be  tire- 
some in  the  ephemeral  productions  of 
a  newspaper,  is  intolerable  in  two 
closely  printed  volumes. 

Again  :  strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
this  author  to  say  so,  he  must  not  fall 
into  the  frequent  mistake  of  rural 
politicians,  by  supposing  that  the 
understandings  of  all  Europe  are  occu- 
pied with  him  and  his  opinions.  His 
ludicrous  self-importance  is  perpetually 
destroying  the  effect  of  virtuous  feeling 
and  just  observation,  leaving  his  readers 
with  a  disposition  to  laugh,  where  they 
might  otherwise  learn  and  admire. 

"  I  have  been  asked,  why,  alter  pointiug 
out  by  iiamo  thu  peraons  who  seemed  to  me 
most  qualified  for  reforming  our  Ponal  Code, 
I  declined  mentioning  such  ecclesiastic!}  as 
might  with  propriety  bo  employed  in  pr^ 


paring  for  the  use  of  the  oliurcliM  a  gmt 
and  impressive  discourse  on  the  aathotifef 
of  human  laws ;  and  as  other  men  mjiK 
the  same  question  which  myfHenddId,! 
have  determined,  after  aome  delibenttaab 
to  insert  the  subatanoeof  myanswerintUi 
place. 

"If  the  public  aervioe  of- our  efamch 
should  ever  be  directly  empk^-ed  in  giviag 
offset  to  the  sanotiona  of  our  Penal  Oodig 
the  office  of  drawing  up  auch  a  diaooaneM 
I  have  ventured  to  recommend  would.  I 
auppose.  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  p&s 
aon.  My  eoelesiaatical  auperiorB  will,  I  tm. 
sure,  make  a  wise  choice.  But  they  wfll 
hardly  condemn  me  for  aaying,  that  the 
best  aonae  ezpreaaed  in  the  beat  langinsa 
may  be  oxpe(^«d  fh>m  the  Biahopa  of  Un^ 
daff,  Lincoln,  St.  David'a,  Gkiyue.and  Van^ 
wich,  the  Dean  of  Chriatchurch,  and  tlw 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  I 
mean  not  to  throw  the  slif^toat  repraeh 
upon  other  dignitariea  whom  I  ha^  not 
mentioned.  But  I  ahould  imagine  that  tarn 
of  my  enlightened  oontemporariea  hold  a 
opinion  different  from  my  own,  upon  tlia 
masculine  understanding  of  a  Wataoo,  tht 
sound  Judgment  of  a  Tomlinc,  the  extenaiTe 
erudition  of  a  Burgeaa,  the  exquisite  taste 
and  good  nature  of  a  Bennet,  the  catan  anil 
enlightened  benevolence  of  a  Bathurat,  the 
various  and  valuable  attaimnonta  of  a  Qjrrfl 
Jackson,  or  the  learning,  wisdom,  integrity 
and  piety  of  a  Martin  Bouth."—  (pp.  fiS^ 
525.) 

In  the  name  of  common  modeaty, 
what  could  it  have  signified  whether 
this  author  had  given  a  list  of  eccle- 
siastics whom  he  thought  qualified  to 
preach  about  human  laws  ?  what  is  his 
opinion  worth?  who  called  for  it?  who 
wanted  it  ?  how  many  millions  will  be 
influenced  by  it?  and  who,  oh  gracioas 
Heaven  I  who  are  a  Burgess,  —  a 
Tomline,— a  Bennet, — a  Cyril  Jadcson, 
—a  Martin  Routh?— A  Tom,— a  Jack, 
— a  Harry, — a  Peter?— All  good  men 
enough  in  their  generation,  doubtless 
they  are.  But  what  have  they  done 
for  the  broad  af  what  has  any  one  of 
them  perpetrated  which  will  make  him 
be  remembered  out  of  the  sphere  of  his 
private  virtues  six  months  ailcr  his 
decease?  Surely,  scholars  and  gentle- 
men can  drink  tea  with  each  other,  and 
eat  bread  and  butter,  without  all  this 
laudatory  cackling! 

Philopatris  has  employed  a  great 
deal  of  time  upon  the  subject  of  capital 
punishments,  and  has  evinced  a  great 
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4etl  d  rery  laiid«ble  tenderness  and 
Jmaaoiij  in  discussing  it.  We  arc 
Kutely;  bowerer,  converts  to  that 
i/icem  which  would  totally  abolish  the 
pamshment  of  death.  That  it  is  mnch 
too  freqiKntljr  inflicted  in  this  country, 
we  readily  admit ;  but  we  suspect  it 
wfll  be  always  necessary  to  reserve  it 
lor  the  most  pernicious  crimes.  Deatih 
ii  ^  most  terrible  punishment  to  the 
eumnon  people,  and  therefore  the  most 
pceventireL  It  does  not  perpetually 
oKnge  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
inooeot,and  likely  to  remain  innocent,- 
SB  would  be  the  case  from  the  spectacle 
of  eooricu  working  in  the  high  roads 
sad  public  places.  Death  is  the  most 
jaerocable  punishment,  which  is  in 
some  sease  a  good ;  for,  howeyer  neces- 
■ry  it  mig^t  be  to  inflict  labour  and 
iatrdaonotent  for  life,  it  would  never 
be  done.  Kings  and  Leffblatnres  would 
tike  pity  at\er  a  great  lapse  of  years ; 
ike  punishment  would  be  remitted,  and 
m  preventiTe  efficacy,  therefore,  de- 
Koyed.  We  agree  with  Philopatris, 
that  the  execntions  should  be  more 
solemn;  hot  still  the  English  are  not  of 
a  very  dramatic  turn,  and  the  thing 
Dsst  not  be  got  up  too  finely.  Fhilo- 
pttri^.  and  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  before 
km,  lay  a  vast  stress  upon  the  pro- 
Bolganoa  of  laws,  and  treat  the  in- 
cienciou  of  the  English  Government 
to  this  point  as  a  serious  evil.    It  may 

be  so but    vre  do  not    happen    to 

remrmber  any  man  punished  for  an 

oieace  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  an 

rtfence  ;   though  he  might  not  know 

aactly  the   degree  in  which  it  was 

paniihable.     Who  are  to  read  the  laws 

so  the  people  ?  who  would  listen  to 

tiiem  if  they  were  read  ?   who  would 

comprehend  'them  if  they  listened  ?    In 

X  Kience    like    law  there  must    be 

'Ethnical  phrases,  known  only  to  pro- 

ita^oaal  men:  business  could  not  be 

cirrcd  on  without  them :  and  of  what 

avail  wrmld  it  be  to  repeat  such  phrases 

to  the  people  ?     Again,  what  laws  are 

'A  be  repeated,  and  in  whst  places? 

Ii  a  law  respecting    the  number  of 

ureads  on  the  shuttle  of  a  Spitalficlds 

vaver  to  be  re;id  to  the  corn-growers 

rf  die  Lile  of  Thancl?     If  not,  Who  is 

b)  ouke  the  selection?    If  the  }aw^ 


IfiS 

cannot  be  comprehended  by  listening 
to  the  viod  voce  repetition,  is  the  reader 
to  explain  it,  and  are  there  to  be  law 
lectures  all  over  the  kingdom  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  the  evil  docs  not  exist. 
Those  who  are  likely  to  commit  the 
offence  soon  scent  out  the  newly- 
devised  punishments,  and  have  l>een 
long  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
old  ones.  Of  the  nice  applications  of 
the  law  they  are  indeed  ignorant ;  but 
they  purchase  the  requisite  skill  of 
man  whose  business  it  is  to 
acquire  it ;  and  so  they  get  into  less 
mischief  by  trusting  to  others  than  they 
would  do  if  they  pretended  to  inform 
themselves.  The  people,  it  is  true,  arc 
ignorant  of  the  laws  ;  but  they  are 
ignorant  only  of  the  laws  which  do  not 
concern  them.  A  poacher  knows  no- 
thing of  the  penalties  to  which  he 
exposes  himself  by  stealing  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  public.  Com- 
missioners of  public  boards  are  un- 
acquainted with  all  the  decretals  of 
our  ancestors  respecting  the  wiring  of 
hares  ;  but  the  one  pockets  his  extra 
per-centage,  and  the  other  his  leveret, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws — 
the  particular  laws  which  it  is  his 
business  to  elude.  Philopatris  will 
excuse  us  for  differing  from  him  upon 
a  subject  where  he  ^ccms  to  entertain 
such  strong  opinions.  We  have  a  real 
respect  for  all  his  opinions  : — no  man 
could  form  them  who  had  not  a  good 
heart  and  a  sound  understandin<;.  If 
we  have  been  severe  upon  his  style  of 
writing,  it  is  because  we  know  his 
weight  in  the  commonwealth :  and  wo 
wish  that  the  many  yonng  persons  who 
justly  admire  and  imitate  him  should 
be  turned  to  the  difiicult  task  of  imi- 
tating his  many  excellences,  rather  than 
the  useless  and  easy  one  of  copying 
his  few  defects. 
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the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James  Fox. 
B^  tbo  Right  Honourable  George  Bx»e 
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pp.  215.  With  a  Narrative  of  thaEventt 
tehich  occurred  in  the  £nterpriee  qf  the 
Earl  qf  Argyle  in  1686.  By  Sir  Patrick 
Hume    London,  1809. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  performance 
in  itself;  —  but  the  reasons  assigned 
for  its  publication  are  still  more  extra- 
ordinary. A  person  of  Mr.  Rose's 
consequence — incessantly  occupied,  as 
he  assures  us,  **with  official  duties, 
which  take  equally,"  according  to  his 
elegant  expression,  "  from  the  disem- 
barrassment of  the  mind  and  the  lei- 
sure of  time,"  thinks  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  explain  to  his  country 
the  motives  which  have  led  him  to  do 
so  idle  a  thing  as  to  write  a  book.  He 
would  not  have  it  supposed,  however, 
that  ho  could  be  tempted  to  so  ques- 
tionable an  act  by  any  light  or  ordi- 
nary consideration.  Mr.  Fox  and 
other  literary  loungers  may  write  from 
a  love  of  fame,  or  a  relish  for  litera- 
ture ;  but  the  official  labours  of  Mr. 
Rose  can  only  be  suspended  by  higher 
calls.  All  his  former  publications,  he 
informs  us,  originated  in  "  a  sense  of 
public  duty  ; "  and  the  present,  in  "  an 
impulse  of  private  friendship."  An 
ordinary  reader  may  perhaps  find 
some  difficulty  in  comprehending  how 
Mr.  Rose  could  be  **  impelled  by  pri- 
vate friendship"  to  publish  a  heavy 
quarto  of  political  observations  on  Mr. 
Fox's  History  :  —  and  for  our  own 
parts,  we  must  confess,  that  aflcr  the 
most  diligent  perusal  of  his  long  expla- 
nation, we  do  not  in  the  least  compre- 
hend it  yet.  The  explanation,  however, 
which  is  very  curious,  it  is  our  duty  to 
lay  before  our  readers. 

Mr.  liose  was  much  patronised  by 
the  lute  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  Ictl 
him  his  family  pajiers,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  make  use  of  them,  *Mf  it  should 
ever  become  necessary."  Among  these 
papers  was  a  narrative  by  Sir  I'atrick 
Ilunie,  the  Earl's  grandfather,  of  the 
occurrences  which  befell  him  and  his 
associates  in  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion undcrti^ken  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
in  1685.  Mr.  Fox,  in  detailing  the 
history  of  that  expedition,  has  passed 
a  censure,  as  Mr.  Rose  thinks,  on  the 
character  of  Sir  Patrick ;  and,  to  ob- 
yJaie  the  effects  of  that  censure,  he  now 


finds  it  ^'necessaiy'*  to  pablish  tbii 
volume. 

All  this  sounds  rery  chivalroos  tnd 
affectionate;  bat  we  have  three  little 
remarks  to  make.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Fox  passes  no  censnre  on  Sir 
Patrick  Hume.  In  the  second  plaee^ 
this  publication  does  by  no  means  ob* 
viate  the  censure  of  which  Mr.  Bon 
complains.  And,  thirdly,  it  if  ntteriy 
absurd  to  ascribe  Mr.  Roee'f  part  of 
the  volume,  in  which  Sir  Patrick  Hame 
is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  to  aoy 
anxiety  about  Am  reputation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  qnite  certain 
that  Mr.  Fox  passes  no  censnre  on  Sir 
Patrick  Hume.  On  the  contruy,  hb 
says  of  him,  that  **  he  bad  early  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  cause  of  libertj;" 
and  afterwards  rates  him  so  Tery 
highly,  as  to  think  it  a  sufficient  reason 
for  construing  some  doubtful  points  in 
Sir  John  Cochrane's  conduct  favour- 
ably, that  **ho  had  always  acted  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
who  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  events^  . 
and  indeed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  KiM 
life  and  conduct,  to  have  been  ttmifin^ 
sincere  and  zealoug  in  the  caute  of  hit 
country.**  Such  is  the  deliberate  and 
unequivocal  testimony  which  Mr.  Fox 
has  borne  to  the  character  of  this 
gentleman;  and  such  the  historian, 
whose  unjust  censures  have  compelled 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Rose  to 
indite  250  quarto  pages,  out  of  pure 
regard  to  the  injured  memory  of  this 
ancestor  of  his  deceased  patron. 

Such  is  Mr.  Fox's  opinion,  then,  of 
Sir  Patrick  Hume;  and  the  only 
opinion  he  anywhere  gives  of  his  chu'- 
racier.  With  regard  to  his  conduct,  he 
observes,  indeed,  in  one  place,  that  he 
and  the  other  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  appear  to  have  paid  too 
little  deference  to  the  opinion  of  their 
noble  leader ;  and  narrates,  in  another, 
that,  at  the  breaking  up  of  their  little 
army,  they  did  not  even  stay  to  reason 
with  him,  but  crossed  the  Clyde  with 
such  as  would  follow  them.  Now, 
Sir  Patrick's  own  narrative,  so  far  from 
contradicting  either  of  thej«e  state- 
ments, confirms  them  both  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  it  that  does  not  show  the 
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j-.-. ':;•  :.:v\  coniroiliu;;  spirit  wliicli 
'••  i*  cMTLiiLil  towards  their  IcadiT ; 
i.L-1,  ivitli  re;;ard  to  the  concluding 
K-i:.e,Sir  Patrick's  own  account  makes 
L-.sr.iti.'lv  more  strongly  against  himself 
&cd  i;ir  John  Cochrane,  than  the 
ftQCTjJ  statement  of  Mr.  Fox.  So 
iar  fr»jm  staying  to  arguo  with  their 
feotnl  before  parting  with  him,  it 
^■pears  that  Sir  Patrick  did  not  so 
much  as  see  him ;  and  that  Cochrane, 
It  whcse  saggestion  he  deserted  him, 
had  in  a  manner  ordered  that  unfor- 
lanace  nobleman  to  leave  their  com- 
pcr.  The  material  words  of  the 
asmtirc  are  theae:  — 

^Ob  coming  down  to  Kilpatrick,  I  met 
8r  Jc4m  (Cochnne),  with  others  accom- 
ftaJeins'^miwhotakeingmsebifthehandt 
tmrmed  a^.  myiag.  My  heart,  goeyou  with 
WF?  Whither  goeyou, said  I?  OverClido 
Irhoate.  said  he.— I :  Vher  is  Aigyle?  I 
Bust  wfif  luu.~He :  Ho  is  gone  avray  to  his 
■vne  eountrey,  yoa  cannot  see  him.— I: 
Eott  eomoi  this  change  of  resolution,  atid 
list  wee  went  not  together  to  Glasgow?— 
Be :  It  is  n<f  time  to  answer  questions,  but 
1  ■ball  ntisify  you  afterward.  Tothcboates 
««e  came,  filled  2,  and  rowed  over.'*  &a— 
"iM  hooeit  gentleman  who  was  present 
^•kl  mf«  afterward  the  manner  of  his  part- 
ial with  the  Erie.  Argyle  being  in  the 
Non  with  Sir  John,  the  gentleman  coming 
IB.  found  eonfUsion  in  the  Erie's  counto- 
£iare  and  speach.  In  end  he  taid,  Sir 
i'lLu,  I  pray  advise  mee  what  shall  I  doe; 
«haL  I  ro  over  Glide  with  you,  or  shall  I 
B»  to  my  owne  country?  Sir  John  an- 
cwed.  My  Lord,  I  have  told  you  my 
opicioo :  puu  hate  toms  Highianden  here 
Amtyym;  iiis  bettjfom  goe  to  yonr  oume 
tommtrtjf  teitk  them,Jbr  it  if  to  no  purpose 
/9rfnu  to  go  over  CUde,  Ifjr  Lard,  /aire 
ym  wtU.  Then  call'd  the  gentleman.  Come 
•rvy.  Sir;  whofoUowed  hitn  when  I  met 
vttk  JbiM."— Sir  P.  Hume's  Narrative,  pp. 

Such  are  all  the  censures  which  Mr. 
Fox  ;ia.>svf  upon  this  departed  worthy; 
ud  »uch  the  comiradiction  which  Mr. 
Ease  now  thinks  it  necessary  to  cx- 
UStL  It  is  Tery  true  that  Mr.  Fox,  in 
tbv  c-ooTK  of  his  narrative,  is  under 
ik:  n<:ccs.«lty  of  mentioning,  on  tlio 
credit  of  all  the  historians  who  have 
iresTi.'d  of  the  subject,  that  Argylc, 
lVt  hiii  capture,  did  express  himself  in 
s^nns  1^  strong  disapprobation  both  of 
^ir  Patrick  Hume  and  of  Sir  John, 


Cocbnino  ;  and  siiid,  that  their  i^^no- 
rance  iin<l  misconduct  was,  thonyh  not 
designetUy,  the  chief  cause  of  liis  failure. 
Mr.  Fox  neither  adopts  nor  rejects  this 
sentiment.  He  gives  his  own  opinion, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  encomium  on  the  character 
of  Sir  Patrick  Uume,  and  merely  re- 
peats the  expressions  of  Argyle  as  ho 
found  them  in  Woodrow  and  the  other 
historians,  and  as  he  was  under  tho 
necessity  of  repeating  them,  if  he  was 
to  give  any  account  of  the  lost  words 
of  that  unfortunate  nobleman.  It  is 
this  censure  of  Argyle,  then,  perhaps, 
and  not  any  censure  of  Mr.  Fux's,  that 
Mr.  Rose  intended  to  obviate  by  tho 
publication  before  ns.  But,  upon  this 
supposition,  how  did  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Fox's  book  constitute  that  necessity 
which  compelled  the  tender  conscience 
of  Lord  MttTchmont's  executor  to  give 
to  the  world  this  long-lost  justitication 
of  his  ancestor  ?  The  censure  did  not 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Fox's 
book.  It  was  repeated,  during  Sir 
Patrick's  own  life,  in  all  the  papers  of 
tho  time,  and  in  all  tho  historians 
since.  Sir  Patrick  lived  nearly  forty 
good  years  afler  this  accusation  of 
Argyle  was  made  public ;  and  thirty- 
six  of  those  years  in  great  credit, 
honour,  and  publicity.  If  he  had 
thought  that  the  existence  of  such  an 
accusation  constituted  a  kind  of  moral 
necessity  for  tho  publication  of  his 
narrative,  it  is  evident  that  he  would 
himself  have  published  it ;  and  if  it 
was  not  necessary  then,  while  he  was 
alive  to  suffer  by  the  censure  of  his 
leader,  or  to  profit  by  its  refutation,  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  fhuuld 
be  necessary  now,  when  1 30  years  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  it,  and  tho 
bones  of  its  author  have  reposed  for 
nearly  a  century  in  their  peaceful  and 
honoured  monument. 

That  the  narrative  never  was  pti))- 
lished  before,  though  the  censure,  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  l)c  an  antidote, 
had  been  published  for  more  than  a 
century,  is  a  pretty  satisfactory  i»roof 
that  those  who  wcro  most  interested 
and  best  qualified  to  judge,  either  did 
not  consider  the  ccnstire  as  very  deadly, 
or  the  untidotc  as  very  elVcctual.    NVft 
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arc  Tcry  well  contented  to  leave  it 
doubtful  which  of  these  was  the  case ; 
and  we  are  conrinced  that  all  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Rose's  book  will  agree 
that  it  is  still  very  doubtful.  Sir  Pat- 
rick, in  his  narrative,  no  doubt,  sajs 
that  Argjle  was  extremely  arrogant, 
self-willed,  and  obstinate;  but  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  Earl  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  jealous,  disobedient, 
and  untractable.  Both  were  men  of 
honour  and  veracity ;  and,  we  doubt 
not,  believed  what  they  said.  It  is 
even  possible  that  both  may  have  said 
tnily ;  but,  at  this  disuncc  of  time,  and 
with  no  new  evidence  but  the  averment 
of  one  of  the  parties,  it  would  bo  alto- 
gether ridiculous  to  pretend  to  decide 
which  may  have  come  nearest  to  an 
impartial  statement  Before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  ])re8cnt  narrative,  it  is  plain 
from  Woodrow,  Burnet  and  other 
writers,  that  considerable  blame  was 
generally  laid  on  Argyle  for  his  peremp- 
toriiioss  and  obstinacy ;  and,  now  that 
the  narrative  is  published,  it  is  still 
more  apparent  than  ever  that  he  had 
some  ground  for  the  charges  he  made 
agahist  his  officers.  The  whole  tenor 
of  it  shows  that  they  were  constantly 
in  the  habit  of  checking  and  thwarting 
him  ;  and  wo  have  already  seen  that  it 
gives  a  very  lame  and  unsatisfactory 
account  of  their  strange  desertion  of 
him,  when  their  fortunes  appeared  to  be 
desperate. 

It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  we 
conceive,  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Fox's  book  constituted  neither  a  neces- 
sity nor  an  intelligible  inducement  for 
the  publication  of  this  narrative ;  and 
that  the  narrative,  now  that  it  is  pub- 
lished, has  no  tendency  to  remove  any 
slight  shade  of  censure  that  history  may 
have  thrown  over  the  temper  or  prudence 
of  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  But,  even  if  all 
this  had  been  otherwise,  —  if  Mr.  Fox 
had,  for  the  first  time,  insinuated  a 
censure  on  this  defunct  Whig,  and  if 
the  narrative  had  contained  the  most 
con)]ik'te  refutation  of  such  a  censure — 
this  miglit  indeed  have  accounted  for 
the  publication  of  Sir  Patrick's  narra- 
tive ;  but  it  could  not  have  accounted 
at  all  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rose's 
book —  the  only  thing  to  be  accounted 


for.  The  narrative  is  given  as  an  ap> 
pendix  of  65  pages  to  a  volume  of 
upwards  of  300.  In  publishing  the 
narrative,  Mr.  Rose  did  not  assume  the 
character  of  an  **  author,"  and  was  not 
called  upon,  by  the  responsibility  of 
that  character,  to  explain  to  the  world 
his  reasons  for  **  submitting  himself  tt> 
their  judgment**  It  is  only  for  hii 
book,  then,  exclusive  of  the  narrative^ 
that  Mr.  Rose  can  he  understood  to  be 
offering  any  apology ;  and  tb^  apoloej 
he  offers  is,  that  it  sprung  from  the 
impulse  of  private  friendship.  When 
the  matter  is  looked  into,  however,  it 
turns  out,  that  though  private  friend- 
ship may,  by  a  great  stretch,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  dictated  the  publicatioa 
of  the  appendix,  it  can  by  no  possibOitj 
account,  or  help  to  account,  for  the 
composition  of  the  book.  Kay»  the 
tendency  and  tenor  of  the  hook  is  snch 
as  this  ardent  and  romantic  friendsh^ 
must  necessarily  condemn.  It  contains 
nothing  whateverin  praise  or  in  defence 
of  Sir  Patrick  Hume ;  hui  it  contains 
a  very  keen,  and  not  a  very  candid,  at* 
tack  upon  his  party  and  his  principles 
Professing  to  be  published  from  anxiety 
to  vindicate  and  exalt  the  memory  of 
an  insurgent  revolution  Whig,  it  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  an  attempt  to 
depreciate  Whig  principles,  and  openly 
to  decry  and  vilify  such  of  Mr.  Fox's 
opinions  as  Sir  Patrick  Hume  constantly 
exemplified  in  his  actions.  There  never 
was  an  effect,  we  believe,  imputed  to  so 
improbable  a  cause. 

Finally,  wo  may  ask,  if  Mr.  Rose's 
view,  in  this  publication,  was  merely  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  why  he  did  not  put  into  Mr. 
Fox*s  hands  the  information  which 
would  have  rendered  all  vindication 
unnecessary  ?  It  was  known  to  all  the 
world,  for  several  years,  that  Mr. 
Fox  was  engaged  in  the  history  of 
that  period ;  and  if  Mr.  Rose  really 
thought  that  the  papers  in  his  custody 
^avc  a  different  view  of  Sir  Patrick's 
conduct  from  that  exhibited  in  the 
printed  authorities,  was  ft  not  his  duty 
to  j>ut  Mr.  Fox  upon  his  guard  against 
being  misled  by  them,  a!»d  to  com- 
municate to  him* those  invaluable  docu- 
ments to  which  he  coold  have  access 
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;-  r.»  r.tLor  way  ?  Diil  lie  Jr>ul)t  tliut 
-Mr.  l'..x  wouM  have  the  cjiTuh^ur  to 
fu:-^  the  tnitti,  or  that  he  would  have 
staic^l  Hith  plva^are  anyihiiij;  that 
coold  exalt  the  character  of  a  revolu- 
tion Wlri^  ?  Did  he  imagine  that  any 
fra:emcni  of  his  could  ever  obtain  equal 
oocoriciy  and  etfcct  with  a  statement 
>a  Mr. 'Fox's  history?  Or,  did  he 
poorly  vriihhokl  this  information,  that 
be  mi^ht  detract  from  the  value  of 
ifaat  hifi>toTT,  and  have  to  boast  to  the 
piblic  that  there  was  one  )K>int  upon 
vhich  he  was  better  informed  than  that 
iliastrioas  statesman  ?  As  to  the  pre- 
p*ceroa8  apology  which  seems  to  bo 
bated  at  in  the  book  itself,  viz.  that  it 
vas  Mr.  Fox's  business  to  have  asked 
far  ihefe  papers,  and  not  Mr.  Rose*8  to 
hsre  ofTcred  them,  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  it  stands  on  a  point  of 
eciqoettr,  which  would  scarcely  be 
pennitted  to  govern  the  civilities  of 
mdcsmen's  wives ;  and  that  it  seems 
DOC  a  litiltt  unreasonable  to  lay  Mr. 
Fox  under  the  necessity  cT  asking  for 
pipers,  the  very  existence  of  which  he 
coald  have  no  reason  to  expect.  This 
carrative  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  has  now 
Uin  in  the  archives  of  his  family  for 
130  years,  unknown  and  unsuspected 
to  ail  but  its  immediate  proprietor  ; 
and,  distinguished  as  Sir  Patrick  was 
in  his  day  in  Scotland,  it  certainly 
does  not  imply  any  extraordinary 
sapid itT  in  Mr.  Fox,  not  to  know,  by 
iomition,  that  there  were  papers  of  his 
b  existence  which  might  afford  him 
■cme  lights  on  the  subject  of  his  his- 
tory. 

We  may  appear  to  have  dwelt  too 
krg  on  these  preliminary  considcra- 
tioos,  since  the  intrinsic  value  of  Mr. 
Kc)^'*s  obRcrvations  certainly  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  truth  or  the  fallacy 
fj£  the  motives  he  has  assigned  for 
pohlifthing  them.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever,  not  to  see  that,  when  a  writer 
sngns  a  false  motive  for  his  coming 
forward,  he  is  commonly  conscious 
that  the  real  one  is  discreditable ;  and 
that  to  exiKJse  the  hollowness  of  such 
t  pretence,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
A  wbdesome  distrust  of  his  general 
fvTDvss  and  temper.  Anybody  ccr- 
ttinly  had  a  right  to  publish  remarks  j 


'on  Mr.  Fox's  work  —  and  iK^hoiiy  a 
betfor  li^ht  than  ^Mr.  lloso ;  and  if 
he  had  stated  openly,  that  all  the  habits 
and  connections  of  his  life  had  led  him 
to  wish  to  sec  that  work  discredited,  no 
one  would  have  been  entitled  to  com- 
plain of  his  exertions  in  the  cause. 
When  he  chooses  to  di?|u:uise  this 
motive,  however,  and  to  assign  another 
which  docs  not  at  all  account  for  the 
phenomenon,  we  are  so  far  from  forget- 
ting the  existence  of  the  other,  that  we 
are  internally  convinced  of  its  being 
much  stronger  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  sufipected ;  and  that  it  is 
only  dissembled,  because  it  exists 
in  a  degree  that  could  not  have  been 
decently  avowed.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, therefore,  of  enabling  our  readers 
more  distinctly  to  appreciate  the  in- 
tellect and  temper  of  this  Kight  Hon- 
ourable author,  we  must  say  a  word 
or  two  more  of  his  Introduction,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  substance  of  his 
remarks. 

Besides  the  edifying  history  of  his 
motive  for  writing,  we  arc  favoured,  in 
that  singular  piece,  with  a  number  of  his 
opinions  upon  points  no  way  connected 
with  Mr.  Fox  or  his  history,  an»l  with 
a  copious  account  of  his  labours  and 
studies  in  all  kinds  of  juridical  and  con- 
stitutional learning.  In  order  to  confirm 
an  opinion  tluit  a  minute  knowledge  of 
our  ancient  history  is  not  necessary  to 
understand  our  actual  constitution,  ho 
takes  an  unintelligible  survey  of  the 
progress  of  our  government,  from  the 
days  of  King  Alfred,  —  and  quotes 
Lord  Coke,  Plowden,  Doomsday  IJook, 
Lord  EUesmcre,  Kymcr's  Fiedera, 
Dugdale's  Origines,  the  liolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, Whitelock,  and  Abbott's  Re- 
cords ;  but,  above  all,  **  a  reiwrt  which 
/  made  several  years  ago  on  the  state 
of  the  records  in  my  custody."  lie 
then  goes  on,  in  the  most  obliging 
manner,  to  inform  his  readers  that 
•*  Vertot*8  Account  of  the  Jievolutions 
of  Home  has  been  found  very  useful 
by  persons  who  hdve  read  the  Roman 
History  ;  but  the  best  model  that  I  have 
met  with  for  such  a  work  as  apjTcars 
to  me  to  bo  much  wanted,  is  a  short 
History  of  Poland,  which  I  tran!<lated 
nearljr  forty  years   ago,  hut  did  noX 
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publish ;  tbe  manuscript  of  which 
His  Mujestj  at  the  time  did  mc  the 
honour  to  accept ;  and  it  probably  is 
still  in  His  Majesty's  library."  —  In- 
troduction, pp.  xxiv.  XXV, 

Truly  all  this  is  very  interesting, 
and  very  much  to  the  purpose  : — but 
scarcely  more  so  than  eight  or  nine  pages 
that  follow,  containing  a  long  account 
of  the  conversations  which  Lord  March- 
mont  had  with  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
about  the  politics  of  Queen  Anne's 
ministers,  and  which  Mr.  Rose  now 
gives  to  the  world  from  his  recollec- 
tion of  various  conversations  between 
himself  and  Lord  Marchmont.  He  tells 
us,  moreover,  that  "  accustomed  as  he 
has  been  to  official  accuracy  in  state- 
ment,** ho  had  naturally  a  quick  eye 
for  mistakes  in  fact  or  in  deduction  ;^ 
that  **  having  long  enjoyed  the  confi> 
denco  and  affectionate  friendship  of 
"Mr.  Pitt,*'  he  has  been  more  scrupulous 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  in 
ascertaining  the  grounds  of  his  ani- 
madversions on  the  work  of  his  great 
rival ;  —  and  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this  anxiety,  and  the  want  of  **  disem- 
barrassment of  mind  **  and  **  leisure  of 
time,'*  he  has  compiled  this  volume  in 
about  as  many  wee/u  as  Mr.  Fox  took 
years  to  the  work  on  which  it  comments! 

For  the  Observations  themselves,  we 
must  say  that  we  have  perused  them 
with  considerable  pleasure — not  cer- 
tainly from  any  extraordinary  gratifi- 
cation which  we  derived  from  the 
justness  of  the  sentiments,  or  the  ele- 
gance of  the  style,  but  from  a  certain 
agreeable  surprise  which  we  experi- 
enced on  finding  how  few  pans  of  Mr. 
Fox*8  doctrine  were  considered  as 
vulnerable,  even  by  Mr.  Rose  ;  and  in 
how  large  a  proportion  of  his  freest  and 
strongest  observations  that  jealous  ob- 
server has  expressed  his  most  cordial 
concurrence.  The  Ri<!ht  Honourable 
George  Ri^se,  we  rather  believe,  is 
commonly  considered  as  one  of  the 
least  whiggish  or  democratical  of  all 
the  public  characters  who  have  lived  in 
our  times  ;  and  he  has  himself  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  long  habit  of  political 
opposition  to  Mr.  Fox  had  perhaps 
/rhen  him  a  stronger  bias  against  his 
fa  rouritc  doctriDea  than  he  might  other- 


wise have  entertained.  It  was  there* 
fore  no  slight  consolation  to  us  to  find 
that  the  true  principles  of  English 
liberty  had  made  so  great  a  progress 
in  the  opinions  of  all  men  in  upper  life, 
as  to  extort  such  an  ample  admisskm 
of  them,  even  from  a  person  of  Mr, 
Rosc*s  habits  and  connections.  As  we 
fear,  however,  that  the  same  justnea 
and  liberality  of  thinking  are  by  no 
means  general  among  the  more  obecme 
retainers  of  party  throughout  the  cmui- 
try,  we  think  it  may  not  be  without  U» 
use  to  quote  a  few  of  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  just  to  let  the 
vulgar  Tories  in  the  provinces  see  how 
much  of  their  favourite  doctrines  bet 
been  abjured  by  their  more  enlightened 
chief  and  leaders  in  the  seat  of  goTern« 
ment 

In  the  finit  place,  there  are  all  the 
passages  (which  it  would  be  useless  and 
tedious  to  recite)  in  which  the  patriot- 
ism and  public  virtue  of  Sir  P.  Hume 
are  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. Now,  Sir  P.  Hume,  that  tnie 
and  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  whose 
**  talents  and  virtues  his  Sovereign 
acknowledged  and  rewarded,*'  and 
"whose  honours  have  been  attended 
by  the  suffrage  of  his  country,  and  the 
approbation  of  good  men,"  was,  even  in 
the  reign  of  Charles,  concerned  in  de- 
signs analogous  to  those  of  Russell  and 
Sydney; — and,  very  soon  after  the 
accession  of  James,  and  (as  Mr.  Rose 
thinks)  before  that  monarch  had  done 
anything  in  the  least  degree  blameablc, 
rose  upopenly  in  arms,  and  endeavoured 
to  stir  up  the  people  to  overthrow  the 
existing  government.  Even  Mr.  Fox 
hesitates  as  to  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  those  engaged  in  such  enterprises ; 
—and  yet  Mr.  Rose,  professing  to  see 
danger  in  that  writer's  excessive  zeal 
for  liberty,  writes  a  book  to  extol  the 
patriotism  of  a  premature  insurgent. 

After  this,  we  need  not  quote  our 
author's  warm  panegyrics  on  the  Revo- 
lution— "that  glorious  event  to  which 
the  measures  of  James  necessarily  led," 
— or  on  the  character  of  Lor^  Somers, 
"whose  wisdom,  talents,  political  cou- 
rage and  virtue,  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  insure  the  success  of  that 
\  ii\eas\»e?*    Ix  Tna^  Aur^rise  some  of  his 
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-.i:i.  .1  a'.iriiiriTS  a  littlt^  iiiorr,  how- 
•  Ttf.  lu  riinl  l)im  professing  tlmt  he 
-rroe-«rj  with  Mr.  Fox  as  to  the  cxpe- 
i'ltTxr  of  the  Bill  of  Exclusion  "  (that 
boId«r*t  and  most  decided  of  all  Whig 
a«a«Dre») ;  and  thinks  ^tfaat  the  events 
iihirh  took  place  in  the  next  reign 
adbrd  a  strong  josiification  of  the  con- 
coct of  the  promoters  of  that  meusare." 
Wixn  his  Tory  friends  have  digested 
tltat  KntimentJ^  they  may  look  at  his 
puriocic  inTectives  against  the  de- 
pading  connection  of  the  two  last  of 
the  Smart  Princes  with  the  Court  of 
Fnaee;  and  the  **  scandalous  profligacy 
bf  which  Charles  and  his  successor  l)c- 
irsTcd  the  best  interests  of  their  country 
JTBuserable  stipends."  There  is  some- 
thiDs  Ttry  edifying,  indeed,  though  we 
ihould  fear  a  little  alarming  to  courtly 
tonpera.  in  the  warmth  with  which  our 
sMfaor  winds  np  his  diatribe  on  this 
QttRtting  subject.  **  Every  one,"  he 
obsmres,  **  who  carries  on  a  clandestine 
wjfiespuiidcnce  with  a  foreign  power, 
in  matters  touching  the  interests  of 
Gnat  Britain,  is  prima  facie  guilty  of  a 
rtti  roorsl,  aa  well  as  political,  crime. 
If  a  fobjcct,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  King 
scd  his  coantiT ;  and  if  a  Monarch,  he 
if « traiiur  to  the  Crown  which  he  wears, 
ud  to  the  empire  which  he  governs. 
There  may,  by  possibility,  be  cirrum- 
fuacM  to 'extenuate  the  former;  there 
cin  be  none  to  lessen  our  detestation 
ot  the  latter.-— (pp.  149,  150.) 

Conformably  with  these  sentiments, 
Ur.  RfjK  expresses  his  concurrence 
vsh  all  that  Mr.  Fox  says  of  tlic  arbi- 
wy  and  oppressive  measures  which 
iurbgniihed  the  latter  part  of  Charles's 
jk:zn  ; — declares  that  **  he  has  mani- 
fcabd  great  temperance  and  forbcar- 
4ace  in  the  character  which  he  gives  of 
J«5rieff; — and  understated  the  enor- 
mjr  of  ibe  cruel  and  detestable  pn>- 
^crtiiii^  of  the  Scottish  government, 
:&  It*  unheard-of  acts  of  power,  and 
tii  miseries  and  penccntions  which  it 
adicad  ;**  — admits  that  Mr.  Fox's 
vf  rk  treated  of  a  period  **  in  which  the 
iwuMMf  of  the  Sovereign  at  home  was 
»x  Adeemed  by  any  glory  or  success 
Kxoad ;" — and  speaks  of  the  lievolu- 
vjc  as  ihe  era  "^  when  the  full  measure 


nuuie  rtsisftiTicr  a  tlulj/  jianiinoii/it  (> 
even/  cousideration  of  personal  or  ])nl)lic 
«lnngcr," 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  conceive, 
to  read  these,  and  many  other  passages 
which  might  be  rinoted  from  the  work 
before  ns.  withjmt  taking  the  author 
for  a  Whig;  and  it  certainly  is  not 
easy  to  comprehend  how  the  writer  of 
them  could  quarrel  with  anything  in 
Mr.  Fox's  history,  for  want  of  deference 
and  veneration  for  the  monarchical  part 
of  our  constitution.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  of  the  worthy  author's  consis- 
tency ;  and  holding,  as  wc  are  inclined 
to  do,  that  his  natural  and  genuine  sen- 
timents are  liberal  and  manly,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  narrowness  and 
unfairness  of  some  of  his  remarks  by 
supposing  them  to  originate  from  the 
habits  of  his  practical  politics  and  of 
that  long  course  of  o])position,  in  which 
he  learned  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  his 
party  to  discredit  everything  that  came 
from  tlie  advocate  of  the  peo])Ie.  We, 
shall  now  say  a  wonl  or  two  on  the 
remarks  themselves,  which,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  will  he  found  to  be 
infinitely  fewer,  and  more  insignificant, 
than  any  one,  looking  merely  to  the 
bulk  of  the  volume,  could  possibly  have 
conjectured. 

The  first  of  any  sort  of  importance, 
is  made  on  those  passaj^cs  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  calls  the  execution  of  the 
King  **  a  far  less  violent  measure  than 
that  of  Ixird  Strafford;"  and  says, 
"that  there  was  something  in  the 
splendour  and  magnanimity  of  the  act, 
which  has  serve<l  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe 
in  general."  Mr.  liose  takes  groat 
offence  at  both  these  remarks;  and  says 
that  the  constitution  itsc^lf  was  violated 
by  the  execution  of  the  Kinjr,  while  the 
case  of  Lord  Stmfford  was  but  a  private 
injury.  Wc  are  afraid  Mr.  llose  does 
not  perfectly  understand  Mr.  Fox, — 
otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 
agree  with  him.  The  grossness  of  Lord 
Strafford's  cuic  consisted  in  this,  that 
a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  in,  afhr 
a  regular  proceeding  l)y  impeachment 
had  hcvn  tried  against  him.    l\c  wiva 
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unexceptionable  process  known  in  our 
law,  before  the  bill  of  attainder  came  to 
(lei^Iare  him  guilty,  and  to  punish  him. 
There  was  here,  therefore,  a  most 
flagrantx-iolationof  all  law  and  justice, 
and  a  precedent  for  endless  abuses  and 
oppressions.  In  the  case  of  the  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  could  bo  no 
Tiolation  of  settled  rules  or  practice ; 
because  the  case  itself  was  necessarily 
out  of  the  purview  of  every  rule,  and 
could  be  drawn  into  no  precedent.  The 
constitution,  no  doubt,  was  necessarily 
destroyed  or  suspended  by  the  trial ; 
but  Mr.  Kose  appears  to  forget  that  it 
had  been  destroyed  or  suspended  before, 
by  the  war^  or  by  the  acts  of  the  King 
whicli  brought  on  the  war.  If  it  were 
lawful  to  ii;:ht  against  tlie  King,  it 
must  have  Iteen  lawful  to  take  him 
pris^>ncr:  after  he  was  a  prisoner,  it 
was  both  lawful  and  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  should  bo  done  with  him ; 
and  evLTy  delibcnition  of  this  sort  had 
all  the  assumption,  and  none  of  the 
fainiess,  of  a  trial.  Yet  Mr.  Rose  has 
himself  told  us,  that  "there  are  cases 
in  which  resistance  becomes  a  para- 
mount duty  ; "  and  probably  is  not 
prefmrod  to  say,  that  it  was  more  violent 
and  criminal  to  drive  King  James  from 
the  throne  in  1688,  than  to  wrest  all 
law  :ind  justice  to  take  the  life  of 
Lord  Strafibrd  in  1641.  Yet  tho  con- 
stitution was  as  much  violated  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  one  Sovereign,  as  by  the 
trial  and  execution  of  the  otlier.  It 
was  im]>ossible  that  the  trial  of  King 
Charlt's  might  have  terminated  in  a 
sentence  of  mere  deprivation ;  and  if 
James  had  fought  against  his  people, 
and  been  conquered,  ho  might  have 
been  tried  and  executed.  The  con- 
stitution was  gone  for  tho  time,  in  both 
cai^t'S,  as  soon  as  force  was  mutually 
apiK'uIcd  to ;  and  the  violence  that 
followed  thereafter,  to  the  person  of  the 
Monarch,  can  receive  no  aggravation 
from  any  view  of  that  nature. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  loyal 
horror  which  Mr.  Rose  expresses,  when 
jNIr.  Fox  s])eaks  of  the  splendour  and 
magnanimity  of  the  proceedings  iigainst 
the  King,  it  is  probable  that  this 
zoahms  (observer  was  not  aware  that 
Im  favuurito  '•j^rerogative  writer,"  Mr. 


Hume,  had  used  tho  same,  or  itffl    ■ 
loftier  expressions,  in  relation  to  the    « 
same  event.    Some  of  tho  words  of  that    . 
loyal  and  unsuspected  historian  an  n    . 
follow : — ^  the  pomp,  the  dignity,  the    ; 
ceremony  of  this  transaction,  correspond    ;' 
to  the  greatest  conceptions  that  an 
suggested   in    the  annals  of  hnmaa    . 
kind  ;  — the  delegates  of  a  great  peopla    \ 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  their  saprena    \ 
magistrate,  and    trying  him  fbr  hii    * 
mismanagement  and  broach  of  trust."*    , 
Cordially  as  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fox  in    ■. 
the  unprofitable  severity  of  this  ex- 
ample, it  is  impossible,  we  concdv^ 
for  any  one  to  consider  the  great,  gravo^    ^ 
and  solemn  movement  of  the  natioB    T 
that  led  to  it,  or  the  stem  and  dit-    ' 
passionate  temper  in  which  it  was  eOD- 
ductod,  without   feeling    that    prood 
contrast  between  this  execution  and 
that  of  all  other  deposed  sovereigns  in 
history,— which  led  Mr.  Fox,  in  com- 
mon with  Mr.  Hume,  and  eveiy  other 
writer  on  the  subject,  to  make  use  of  tha 
expressions  which  have  been  alluded 
to. 

When  Mr.  Rose,  in  the  close  of  hii  ' 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  permits  him- 
self to  insinuate,  that  if  Mr.  Fox  thought  ; 
such  high  praise  due  to  the  pnblicitj* 
&r.,  of  King  Charles's  trial,  ho  must 
have  felt  unbounded  admiration  at  that 
of  Lewis  XVI.,  he  has  laid  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  such  vulgar  and 
uncandid  unfaurness,  as  was  not  to  hava 
l>ecn  at  all  expected  from  a  person  of 
his  rank  and  description.  If  Lewis 
XVI.  had  been  openly  in  arms  against 
his  people — if  the  Convention  had  re- 
<iuired  no  other  victim — and  had  settled 
into  a  regular  government  as  soon  as  ha 
was  removed, — there  might  have  been 
more  room  for  a  parallel, — to  which,  as 
the  fact  actually  stands,  every  Briton 
must  listen  with  indignation.  Lewis 
XVI.  was  wantonly  sacrificed  to  the 
rage  of  an  insane  and  bloodthirsty  hi> 
ti(in,  and  tossed  to  the  executioner 
among  tho  common  supplies  for  the 
guillotine.  The  publicity  and  parade 
of  liis  trial  were  assumed  from  no  love 
of  justice,  or  scnsd  of  dignity ;  but  from 
a  low  principle  of  profligate  and  cUi- 

*  Hume's  Histoiy.  voL  rU.  p.  14L 
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defiA&oe  lo  eTerjrthing  that  bad 
ditfiiraiing;  and  ridicnlons  and 
>le  aa  is  woald  appear  of  any 
latioDt  we  hare  not  the  least 
hmt  a  oertain  cfaUdiBh  emulation 
ivenging  liberty  of  the  English 
ahare  in  producing  this  paltry 
our  grand  and  ori^nal  daring. 
aane  coxeomba  who  blew  out 
raina.  after  a  piece  of  tawdry 
ition,  in  aome  of  the  provincial 
iea,  wore  about  as  like  Cato  or 
al*  as  the  trialt  and  ezecotion  of 
WMM  like  the  condemnation  of 
harlea.  Our  regicides  were  se- 
id  original  at  least,  in  the  bold, 
da  which  they  committed.  The 
a  of  fVance  were  poor  theatrical 
ra.— intosdcated  with  blood  and 
onrcr,  and  incapable  even  of 
;  a  sober  estimate  of  the  guilt 
ecNiseqaenoes  of  their  actions. 
leaTing  this  subject,  we  must 

cor  readers  that  Mr.  Fox  un* 
ially  condemns  the  execution  of 
ig;  and  spends  some  time  in 
p  that  it  was  excusable  neither 
;rcmnd  of  present  expediency  nor 
naming.  After  he  had  finished 
tsement,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
istanding  what  the  more  reason- 
it  of  mankind  may  think,  it  is 
Mibledv  whether  that  proceeding 
t  aerred  to  raise  the  national 
er  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  &c ; 
m  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  con- 
ma  he  had  himself  witnessed  on 
!i|ect  abroad.  A  man  must  be  a 
ialoos  royalist,  indeed,  to  dis- 
or  be  offended  with  this. 
Bose's  next  observation  is  in 
of  General  Monk ;  upon  whom 
'  opinion  that  Mr.  Fox  has  been 
too  sererc, — at  the  same  time 
fiub  utterly  in  obviating  any  of 
~  ;  upon  which  that  severity 
Monk  was  not  responsible 
for  restoring  the  King, 
t  taking  any  security  for  the 
;  but,  as  wielding  the  whole 
of  the  army,  by  which  that  re- 
al was  eflfected,  he  is  certainly 
responsible  for  that  most  criminal 
■L    As  to  his  indifference  to  the 

his  companions  in  arms,  Mr. 
oes  indeed  qnote  the  testimonjrj 


of  his  chaplain,  who  wrote  a  compli- 
mentary life  of  his  patron,  to  prove  that, 
on  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  he  behaved 
with  great  moderation.  We  certainly 
do  not  rate  this  testimony  very  high, 
and  do  think  it  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  that  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
who,  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  says, 
that  on  the  first  proceedings  against 
the  regicides  in  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
**  Monk  sate  still,  and  had  not  one 
word  to  interpose  for  any  man,  but  was 
CIS  forward  to  set  vengeance  on  foot  as 
any  one**  *  And  a  little  afterwards  she 
adds,  apparently  from  her  own  personal 
knowledge  and  observation,  that  **  be- 
fore the  prisoners  were  brought  to  the 
Tower,  Monk  and  his  wife  came  one 
evening  to  the  garden,  and  caused  them 
to  be  brought  down,  only  to  stare  at 
them, — which  was  such  a  behaviour  for 
that  man,  who  had  betrayed  so  many 
of  those  that  had  honoured  and  trusted 
him,  &c  as  no  story  can  parallel  the 
inhumanity  of.**  f 

With  regard  again  to  Mr.  Fox's 
charge  of  Monk*s  tamely  acqniesciiig 
in  the  insults  so  meanlv  put  on  the 
illustrious  corpse  of  bis  old  commander 
Blake,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  even 
from  the  authorities  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Rose,  that  Blake's  body  was  dug  up 
by  the  King's  order,  among  others,  and 
removed  out  of  the  hallowed  precincts 
of  Westminster,  to  be  reinterred  with 
twenty  more,  in  one  pit  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's. 

But  the  chief  charge  is,  that  on  the 
trial  of  Argylc,  Monk  spontaneously 
sent  down  some  confidential  letters, 
which  turned  the  scale  of  evidence 
against  that  unfortunate  nobleman. 
This  statement,  to  which  Mr.  Fox  is 
most  absurdly  blamed  for  giving  credit, 
is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  three 
historians  who  lived  nearest  to  the 
date  of  the  transaction,  and  who  all 
report  it  as  qaite  certain  and  notorious. 
These  historians  are  Burnet,  Baillie, 
and  Cnnningham ;  nor  are  they  con- 
tradicted by  any  one  vrriter  on  the 
subject,  except  Dr.  Campbell,  who,  at  a 
period  comparatively  recent,  and  with- 
out pretending  to  have  discovered  any 

•  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  p,  572. 
tIoid.p,S78, 
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new  docamcnt  on  the  sahjcct,  is  pleased 
to  disbelieve  them  upon  certain  hypo- 
thetical and  argnmontntive  reasons  of 
his  own.  Those  reasons  Mr.  Lain^ 
has  cxaiiiined  and  most  satisfactorily 
obviated  in  his  history  ;  and  Mr.  Rose 
has  exerted  incredible  industry  to 
defend.  The  Scottish  records  for  that 
period  have  perished;  and  for  this 
reason,  and  because  a  collection  of 
pamphlets  and  newspa])er8,  of  that  age, 
in  Mr.  Kose*s  posscsuion,  make  no 
mention  of  the  circumstance,  be  thinks 
fit  to  discredit  it  altop^ther.  If  this 
kind  of  scepticism  were  to  be  indulge  <, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  reliance 
on  history.  In  this  particular  case, 
both  Burnet  and  Bailiie  speak  quite 
positively,  from  the  information  of  con- 
temporaries, and  state  a  circumstance 
that  would  very  well  account  for  the 
silence  of  the  formal  accounts  of  the 
trial,  if  any  sucli  had  been  preserved, 
viz.  that  Monk's  letters  were  not  pro- 
duced till  after  the  evidence  was 
finished  on  both  sides,  and  the  delmte 
begun  on  the  result ;  —  an  irregularity, 
by  the  way,  by  nmch  too  gross  to  have 
been  charged  against  a  public  pro- 
ceetling  without  any  foundation. 

Mr.  Rose's  next  observation  is  di- 
rected rather  asrainst  Judge  Blackstone 
than  against  Mr.  Fox;  and  is  meant 
to  show  that  this  learned  person  was 
guilty  of  great  inaccuracy  in  repre- 
senting the  year  1679  as  the  era  of 
good  laws  and  bad  government  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  follow  him  through 
the  dull  details  and  feeble  disputations 
by  which  he  labours  to  make  it  appear 
that  our  laws  were  not  very  good  in 
1079,  and  that  tliey,  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  them,  were  much 
mended  after  the  revolution.  Mr.  Fox's, 
or  rather  Biackstone's  remark  is  tr>o 
obviously  and  strikingly  true  in  sub- 
stance, to  admit  of  any  argument  or 
illustration.* 

*  Mr.  Bose  talks  a  frreat  deal,  and  Justly, 
a1>out  the  advantages  of  the  judges  nnt 
being  removable  at  pleasure ;  and,  with  a 
grt'At  air  of  erudition,  informs  um,  that  after 
G  Charkfs,  all  tlie  oommissionH  were  made 
qu'imdiu  nobis  placuerit.  Mr.  Rate's  n*- 
Rparches,  we  fear,  do  not  often  go  Iwyond 
the  records  in  his  custody,  if  he  hail 
JoQked  into  Ausfaworth's   Collection,  he 


The  next  charge  against  JXi,  Fox  it     ^ 
for  savin  g,  that  if  Charles  IL's  ministen     ,. 
betrayed   him,  he  betrayed  them  in     . 
return ;  keeping,  from  some  of  them  at     J 
least,  the  secret  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  religion,  and  the  state  of  his     ^ 
connections  with  France.    After  the 
furious  attack  which  Mr.  Rose  has 
mode  in  another  place  upon  this  Prioee 
and  his  French  connections,  it  is  rather 
surprising  to  see  with  what  zeal  be 
uudertiikes  his  defence  against  this  veiy 
venial  sort  of  treachery,  of  concealing'    . 
his  shame  from  some  of  his  more  let- 
pectalile  ministers.  The  attempt,  how-     * 
ever,  is  at  least  as  unsuccessful  as  it  la 
unaccountable.     Mr.  Fox  says  only.     '" 
that  9ome  of  the  ministers  were  not 
trusted  with  the  secret;  and  both  D^ 

would  have   found  that,  in  16U.  Uv 
Charles  agreed  to  make  the  oommisskos 
qtuxmdiu  »e  bene  getaerinif  and  that  iaBie      i 
of  tho.se  illefcally  removed  in  the  foUowinc 
reigu.  though  not  otHdating  in  court,  ilul     ' 
retained  certain  functiims  in  conaeqiMnee 
of  tliat  appointment.    The  fallowing  is  the 
passage,  at  p.  1265.  voL  iii.  of  Roshworth: 
"After  the  rassing  of  these  votes  (I6th 
December,  IMO)  against  the  jadm.  and 
transmitting  them  to  the  House  ol  Peen,     •« 
and  their  concurring  with  the  House  of     » 
Commons  thoreiu,  an  addrosa  was  made 
unto   the    King   shortly  after,  that   Us 
Majesty,  for  the  fiiture,  would  not  make 
any  judge  by  patent  during  pletuure  ;  but 
that  thry  may  hold  their  places  hereafler, 

Suamdiu  Be  bene  aesaerint :  and  his  lUiesty  * 
id  really  grant  the  same,  ^d  in  lui 
speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
the  time  of  giving  his  royal  assent  to  two 
bills,  one, to  take  away  the  H^eh  Cmnp 
mission  Court,  and  the  other  the  Court  of 
Star-Cham1)er.  and  regulating  the  power  of 
the  Council  Ta))le,  he  hath  this  panam; 
*If  you  consider  what  I  have  doiuTuis 
parliament,  discontents  will  not  sit  in  your  ^ 
hearts ;  for  I  hope  you  remember,  that  I 
have  irranted,that  tlie  judges  hereafter  slnU 
hold  their  places  qnanuiin  te  bemegetteriut' 
And  likewise,  his  graciuiu  Mi^esty,  KiK  < 
Charles  the  Second,  observed  the  sane  rule 
and  method  in  granting  patents  to  Judges, 
quantdiH  m  bene  gwaerint;  as  appears 
upon  record  in  the  rolls :  via.  to  Seneanfe 
Slide  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Eing^ 
Bonch.  Sir  (h-iando  Bridgman  to  be  LorI 
Chief  Karon,  and  afterwarda  to  be  Loiti 
Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas;  to  Sir 
Robert  Fontter,  and  others.  Mr.  Sergeant 
Archer,  now  livin|r.  notwthHandina  kii 
removal,  ttill  e^jaifB  hi»  patent,  DSing 
quamdiu  Bf  bene  geuerint ;  and  receives  m 
share  in  the  prqfUa  qf  the  court,  as  to  floes 
and  other  prooeiMlings,  by  virtue  of  his  said 
patent:  and  his  name  isusnl  in  thoeo 
fines.  &c  as  a  Judge  of  that  oourt."  ^ 
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mnple  and  Mmrpbenon  say',  that  none 
hat  the  CaikoUe  counsellors  were  ad- 
Bitted  to  this  confidence.  Mr.  Rose 
matters,  that  there  is  no  CTidence  of 
tfaii:  and  himself  produces  an  abstract 
of  the  secret  treaty  between  Lewis  and 
Charlea.  of  May,"  1670,  to  which  the 
RbecriptioiiB  of  four  Catholic  ministers 
of  the  Utter  are  affixed! 

Mr.  Fox  u  next  taxed  with  great 
Dc^igence  for  saying  that  he  does  not 
bww  what  proof  there  is  of  Chirendon's 
haa^  privy  to  Charles  receiving  money 
from  France;  and  very  long  quotations 
vp  inserted  from  the  correspondence 
printed  by  Dalrymple  and  Macpherson, 
—which  do  not  prove  Clarendon's 
kauwledge  of  any  money  being  received, 
tfaoogfa  they  do  seem  to  establish,  that 
he  mast  have  known  of  its  being  stipu- 
istedfar. 

After  this  comes  Mr.  Rose's  grand 
«sck;  in  which  he  charges  the  his- 
uriaa  with  hia  whole  heavy  artillery 
of  Bvgnment  and  quotation,  and  makes 
s  vigonMU  effort  to  drive  him  from  the 
pesiiioii,  that  the  early  and  primary 
c^iJKt  <^  James's  reign  was  not  to  es- 
uUbh  Popery  in  this  country,  but  in 
t^  first  placi;  to  render  himself  abso- 
kee:  and  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
l«4oc«  not  appear  to  have  aimed  at 
unhing  more  than  a  complete  tole- 
mboB  for  hia  own  religion.  The 
puonds  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
■sintained  by  Mr.  Fox  are  certainly 
very  probable.  There  is,  in  the  fi»t 
Tisee,  his  seal  fur  the  Church  of  £ng- 
iaad  dating  his  brother's  life,  and  the 
Tiolent  oppressions  by  which  he  en- 
iuRwl  a  protestant  test  in  Scotland ; 
Mcoadly,  the  (act  of  his  carrying  on 
tbe  government  and  the  persecution  of 
■oaeonformisu  by  protestant  ministers ; 
tad,  thirdly,  his  addresses  to  his  Par- 
TwMmt.  and  the  tenor  of  much  of  his 
cmieipondence  with  Lewis.  In  op- 
Tusdun  to  this,  Mr.  Rose  quotes  an 
■finiie  variety  of  passages  from  Baril- 
la's  eonespondence,  to  show  in  genordl 
*e  aafeigiied  seal  of  this  unfortunate 
hiaee  for  his  religion,  and  his  constant 
4caR  to  glorify  and  advance  it.  Now, 
e  if  perfectly  obvious,  in  the  first 
T^ace.  that  3fr  Fox  never  intended  to 
(iuputeJi 
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in  the  second  plnce,  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that  in  the  first  iteiren  passages 
quoted  by  Mr.  Rose,  nothing  more  is 
said  to  be  in  the  King's  conteinplution 
than  the  complete  toleration  of  that 
religion.  "The  free  cxeriMsc  of  tlie 
Catholic  religion  in  their  own  houses/* 
— the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws 
against  Catholic^ — "ihe  free  exorcise 
of  that  religion,"  &c  &c.  arc  the  only 
objects  to  which  the  zeal  of  the  King  is 
said  to  bo  directed;  and  it  is  ntit  till 
after  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  that  these  phrases  arc  ex- 
changed for  **  a  resolution  to  extablish 
the  Catholic  religion,*  or  " to  get  that 
religion  established;**  though  it  would 
be  fair,  perhaps,  to  interpret  some  even 
of  these  phrases  with  reference  to  those 
which  precede  them  in  the  correspon- 
dence; especially  as,  in  a  letter  from 
Lewis  to  Barillon,  so  late  as  20th 
August,  1685,  he  merely  urges  the 
great  expediency  of  James  estalilishing 
^  the  free  exercise**  of  that  reli^on. 

After  all,  in  reality,  there  is  not  much 
substantial  difference,  as  to  this  point, 
between  the  historian  and  his  observer. 
Mr.  Fox  admits  most  explicitly,  that 
James  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Fopcry;  and  that  after  Monmouth's 
execution,  he  mode  attempts  eciually 
violent  and  undisguised  to  restore  it. 
Mr.  Rose, on  the  other  hand,  admits  that 
he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  render 
himself  absolute ;  and  that  one  ground 
of  his  attachment  to  Popery  probably 
was,  its  natural  afiinity  with  un  arbi- 
trary government  Upon  which  of 
these  two  objects  he  set  the  chief  value 
and  which  of  them  he  wished  to  niukc 
subservient  to  the  other,it  is  not  perlhips 
now  very  easy  to  determine.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  authorities  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fox,  however,  there  are  many 
more  which  tend  directly  to  show  tha 
one  great  ground  of  his  antipathy  to 
the  reformed  religion  was,  liis  convic- 
tion that  it  led  to  rebellion  and  re- 
publicanism. There  are  very  many 
passages  in  Barillon  to  this  effect ;  and, 
indeed,  the  burden  of  all  Lewis's  letters 
is  to  convince  James  that  **the  exist- 


ence of  monarchy"  in   England  de- 
pended on  the  protection  of  the  Catho* 
\*m  xesd  for  Vopeij;  Mnd,]Hvs,   Barillon  says  {J^om^  App.  p.  125. 

V  2 
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that  **thc  King  often  declares  publicly, 
that  all  Calvinists  arc  naturally  enemies 
to  royalty,  and  above  all,  to  royalty  in 
Engfand."  And  Burnet  observes  (vol. 
i.  p.  73.).  that  the  King  told  him,  **  that 
among  other  prejudices  he  had  against 
the  Protestant  religion,  this  was  one, 
that  his  brother  and  himself  being  in 
many  companies  in  Paris  incognito 
(during  the  Commonwealth),  where 
there  were  Protestants,  he  found  they 
were  all  alienated  from  them,  and  great 
admirers  of  Cromwell ;  so  he  believed 
they  were  all  rebels  in  t/ieir  hearts/*  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  either,  that  in  his 
tirst  address  to  the  Council,  on  his 
accession,  he  made  use  of  those  memo- 
rable words  :  — **  I  know  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  for  mon- 
archy, and  therefore  I  shall  always  take 
care  to  defend  and  support  it.**  While 
he  retained  this  opinion  of  its  loyalty, 
accordingly,  he  did  defend  and  support 
it ;  and  did  persecute  all  dissidents 
from  its  doctrine,  at  least  us  violently 
as  he  afterwards  did  those  who  opposed 
Popery.  It  was  only  when  he  found 
that  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance  and  jus  divinum,  would  not 
go  all  lengths,  and  that  even  the 
bishops  would  not  send  his  proclama- 
tions to  their  clergy,  that  he  came  to 
class  them  with  the  rest  of  the  heretics, 
and  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  slavish 
votaries  of  the  Roman  superstition. 

The  next  set  of  remarks  are  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Mr.  Fox  has  gone  rather  too  far,  in 
stating  that  the  object  both  of  Charles 
and  James,  in  taking  money  from 
I-«ewis,  was  to  render  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  and  to  enable 
ill  em  to  govern  without  those  assem 
Mies.  Mr.  l^se  admits  that  this  was 
the  point  which  both  monarchs  were 
desirous  of  attaining ;  and  merely  says, 
that  it  dijcs  not  a])pear  that  either  of 
them  exiKCted  that  the  calling  of 
Parliaments  could  be  entirely  dispensed 
with.  There  certainly  is  not  here  any 
worthy  subject  of  contention. 

The  next  point  is,  as  to  the  sums  of 
money  which   Harillon   says  he  dis- 
tributed to  the  Whig  leaders,  as  well 
as  to  the  King's  ministers.    Mr.  Hose 
i'j  verjr  liberal  and  rational  on  \h\& 


subject;  and  thinks  it  not  nnfftir  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  account 
which  this  minister  renders  of  hu  dis- 
bursements. He  even  quotes  two  pas- 
sages from  Mad.  de  Serigne,  to  show 
that  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  ho 
had  enriched  himself  greatly  by  hii 
mission  to  England.  In  a  letter  written 
during  the  continuance  of  that  misskxip 
she  says,  **Barillon  s'en  Ta,  &c.  t  jm 
emploi  est  adminMe  eette  annei;  M 
mangera  cint/uante  miOeJranes;  wuum  al 
sait  bien  ou  les  prendre^*  Aiid  after 
his  final  return,  she  says  he  is  old  and 
rich,  and  looks  without  envy  on  tba 
brilliant  situation  of  M.  D*Avaai.  The 
only  inference  he  draws  from  the  dis- 
cussion is,  that  it  should  have  a  littto 
shaken  Mr.  Fox'i  confidence  in  hit 
accuracy.  The  answer  to  which  obvi- 
ously is,  that  his  mere  dishonesty, 
where  his  private  interest  was  con- 
cerned, can  afford  no  reason  for  doabt- 
ing  his  accuracy,  where  it  waa  not 
affected. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  his  re* 
marks,  Mr.  Rose  resumes  his  enloginm 
on  Sir  Patrick  Hume, — introduces  a 
splendid  encomium  on  the  Marqnis  of 
Montrose, — brings  authority  to  sIkw, 
that  torture  was  used  to  extort  ooo- 
fession  in  Scotland  even  after  the 
Revolution, — and  then  breaks  out  into 
a  high  Tory  rant  against  Mr.  Fos«  fbr 
supposing  that  the  councillors  who 
condemned  Argyle  might  not  be  veiy 
easy  in  their  consciences,  and  for  calling 
those  who  were  hunting;  down  that 
nobleman*s  dispersed  followers,  **aa- 
thorised  assassins."  James,  be  sayi, 
was  their  lawful  sovereign;  and  the 
parties  in  question  having  been  in  open 
rebellion,  it  was  the  evident  duty  of  all 
who  had  not  joined  with  them,  to  sap- 
press  them.  We  are  not  vexy  fond  of 
arguing  general  points  of  this  nature  i 
and  the  question  here  is  fortunately 
special,  and  simple.  If  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  James  in  Scotland 
— the  unheard-of  enormity  of  which 
Mr.  Rose  owns  that  ^Ir.  Fox  hu 
understated — had  already  given  that 
country  a  far  jnster  title  to  renooDce 
him  than  England  had  in  1688,  then 
James  was  not  **  their  lawful  sovereign" 
\\n  «A7  nensft  in  which  that  phruo  caa 
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lentood  hj  a  free  people  ;  and 
whole  cowardice  or  despair  made 
mbmit  to  be  the  instramentB  oi 
raot't  Tengcance  on  one  who  had 
.  for  their  deliverance,  may  verj 
at]  J  he  presumed  to  haye  suffered 
remone  for  their  compliance^ 
rcfjard,  again,  to  the  phrase  of 
loriaed  assassins,**  it  is  plain,  from 
niezt  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  it  is  not 
d  to  the  regular  forces  acting 
K  the  remains  of  Aigyle's  armed 
erSv  bat  to  those  individuals, 
er  militaiy  or  not,  who  pursued 
jsarmed  and  solitary  fugitives^ 
L*  purpuae  of  butchering  them  in 
iloody  in  their  caverns  and  moun- 

;h  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Bosc*s 
rations  ;  which,  certainly  do  not 
r  to  us  of  any  considerable  value 
(Ogh  they  indicate,  throughout,  a 
Ue  industry,  and  a  still  more  laud- 
xmscioosness  of  inferiority, —  to- 
r  with  (what  we  are  determined 
;lieve)  a  natural  disposition  to 
lity   and    moderation,    counter- 

by  the  littleness  of  party  jealousy 
iCMOtment.    We   had  noted    a 

number  of  petty  misrepresenu- 
and  small  inaccuracies  ;  but  in  a 
which  is  not  likely  either  to  be 

read,  or  long  remembered,  these 
I  are  not  worth  the  trouble  ol 


ongfa  the  book  itself  is  very  dnll, 
rcr,  we  roust  say  that  the  appendix 
f  entertaining.  Sir  Patrick's  nar- 
i  is  clear  and  spirited  ;  but  what 
btt  ns  far  more,  is  another  and 
domestic  and  miscellaneous  narra- 
of  the  adventures  of  his  family, 
die  period  of  Argyle*8  discomfiture 
Mir  return  in  the  tniin  of  King 
am.  This  is  from  the  hand  oi 
Hnrray,  Sir  Patrick's  grand- 
hier,  and  is  mostly  furnished  from 
information  of  her  mother,  his 
irise  and  exemplary  daughter. 
e  is  an  air  of  cheerful  magna- 
ty  and  artless  goodness  about  this 
hiitory,  which  is  extremely  en- 
m  and  a  variety  of  traits  of 
ik  simplicity  and  homeliness  of 
Kter,  which  recommend  it,  in  a 
r,  to  our  naiitmai  fed* 


ings.  Although  we  have  already  en- 
larged this  article  beyond  its  proper 
limits,  we  must  give  our  readers  a  few 
specimens  of  this  singular  chronicle. 

After  Sir  Patrick's  escape,  he  made 
his  way  to  his  own  cai«tle,  and  was 
concealed  for  some  time  in  a  vault 
under  the  church,  where  his  daughter, 
then  a  girl  under  twenty,  went  alone, 
every  night,  with  an  heroic  fortitude, 
to  comfort  and  feed  him.  The  gaiety, 
however,  which  lightened  this  perilous 
intercourse,  is  to  us  still  more  adimirable 
than  its  heroism. 

"She  went  every  night  by  herself,  at 
midnight,  to  carry  him  victuals  and  drink ; 
and  stayed  with  him  an  long  as  she  could 
to  get  home  before  day.  In  all  this  time 
my  grandfather  showed  the  same  constant 
oompoaiue,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  tliat 
he  continued  to  possess  to  his  death,  which 
I  was  at  the  age  of  eighty-four;  all  which 

igood  qualities  she  inherited  fhnn  him  in  a 
high  degree.  OfU%  did  they  laugh  heartily 
in  that  ddt^ftU  habitation,  at  diffiTent 
abcidents  that  happened.  She  at  that  tiiue 
had  a  terror  for  a  churchyard,  especially  in 
the  dark,  as  is  not  uncommon  at  hor  aire, 
by  idle  nursery  stories ;  but  when  engaged 
by  concern  for  her  father,  she  stumbled 
over  the  graves  every  night  alone,  without 
fear  of  any  kind  entering  her  thoughts,  \mt 
for  soldiers  and  parties  in  searqb  of  him. 
which  the  least  noise  or  motion  of  a  leaf 
put  her  In  terror  for.  The  minister's  housr> 
was  near  the  church.  The  first  night  sIk^ 
went,  his  dogs  kept  such  a  barking  as  put 
her  in  the  utmost  fear  of  a  discovery.  My 
grandmother  sent  for  the  minister  next 
day,  and,  upon  pretence  of  a  mad  dog,  got 
him  to  hang  all  his  dogs.    There  was  alM) 

I  difficulty  of  gettmg  victuals  to  carry  him, 
without  the  servants  suspecting :  the  only 

I  way  it  was  done,  was  by  stealing  it  off  her 

I  plate  at  dinner  into  her  lap.  Many  a 
diverting  story  she  has  told  about  thin,  and 

,  other  things  of  the  like  nature.  Her  father 
liked  sheep's  head ;  and,  while  the  children 
were  eating  their  brotli,  she  had  convcyitl 
most  of  one  into  her  lap.  When  her  brother 
Sandy  (the  late  Lonl  Marchmont)  liad 
done,  he  looked  up  with  astonishment  and 

I  said,  *  Mother,  will  you  look  at  Orizzcl ; 
while  we  have  been  eating  our  broth,  nho 
has  eat  up  the  whole  sheep's  head.'  This 
occasioned  so  mtich  mirth  among  thewt 
that  her  father  at  night  was  greatly  enter- 
tained  by  it,  and  desired  Sandy  might  have 
a  share  in  the  fwurf."— App.  p.  [v.] 

They  then  tried  to  secrete  hira  in  a 
low  room  Ja  bis  own  house;  and,  Vox 
II  3 
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this  purpose,  to  contrive  a  bed  concealed 
under  the  floor,  which  this  affectionate 
and  light-hearted  girl  st-cretly  excavated 
herself,  by  scratching  up  the  earth  with 
her  nails,  *'  till  she  left  not  a  nail  on  her 
fingers,"  and  carrying  it  into  the  garden 
at  night  in  bags.  At  last,  however, 
ihcy  all  pot  over  to  Holland,  where 
they  seem  to  have  lived  in  great 
I»oveny, — but  in  the  same  stylo  of 
niagiianimous  gaiety  and  cordial  affec- 
tion, of  which  some  instances  have  been 
recited.  This  admirable  young  woman, 
who  lived  afterwards  witli  the  same 
simplicity  of  character  in  the  first  society 
in  England,  seems  to  have  exerted  her- 
self in  a  way  that  nothing  but  affection 
could  have  rendered  tolerable,  even  to 
one  bred  up  to  drudgery. 

"All  the  time  they  were  there  (says  his 
daughter),  there  was  not  a  week  my  mother 
did  not  Hit  up  two  nights,  to  do  the  busi- 
ness tliat  was  necessary.     She  went  to 


of  li\'ing  there,  without  thinMi^  It  a 
miracle.  They  had  no  want,  but  plenty  of 
evoiything  they  desired,  and  much  con- 
tentment ;  and  always  declared  it  the  most 
pleasing  part  of  her  life,  though  they  wen 
not  without  their  little  diatrenea ;  hmi  te 
them  thetf  were  rather  Jokee  than  trite* 
ancee.  The  professors,  and  men  of  toaraing 
in  the  pUce,  came  often  to  aee  my  gnuidr 
father.  The  beat  entertainment  he  eould 
give  them,  was  a  glasa  of  alabaafe  besr. 
which  was  a  better  kind  of  ale  than  ceni* 
mon.  He  sent  his  son  Andrew,  the  lata 
Lord  Kimmerghame,  a  boy,  to  draw  mbb 
for  them  in  the  cellar:  he  brought  it  up 
with  great  diligence;  but  in  the  other  hand 
the  spiket  of  the  barrel.  My  grandfUher 
said, '  Andrew,  what  is  that  in  your  haadf ' 
"When  he  saw  it  he  run  down  with  ipeedi 
but  the  beer  was  all  run  out  bef(»«  he  got 
there.  Thie  oecaeioned  much  mirA; 
though  perhaps  they  did  not  well  know 
where  to  get  more.'*— pp.  [z.  zL] 

Sir  Patrick,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  re- 
tained this  kindly  cheerfulness  of  cha> 


market ;  went  to  the  mill  to  have  their  >  racter  to  the  last ;  and,  after  he  wag  an 

corn  ground,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  w^  Earl  and  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and 

with  g()od  managers  there;   dr^scd  the  unable  to  stir  with  gout,  had  himself 

hnen;  clcuned  the  house;  made  ready  carried  to  the  room  where  his  children 

dinner;  mended  the  children's  stockings.  ^^ ,  ^„„^«i,:i^.^„  „„««  ^•«^:,...   -«^ 

and  <.ther  clothes;  made  what  she  could  ?"^^  grandchildren  were  dmncinB.  and 

for  them.  and.  in  short,  did  everything.  i"8isted  on  bcatmg  time  with  his  fool. 

Uer  sisU^r  Christian,  who  waa  a  year  or  Nay,  when  dytng,  at  the  advanced  age 

two   younger,  diverted   her   father  and  of  eighty-four,  he  could  not  resist  his 

mother,  ttiid  the  rest,  who  were  fond  of  old  propensity  to  joking,  but  uttered 

music.    Out  of  their  small  income  they  various  plcasantfies  on  the  disappoint- 

Iwught  a  liarpsichord  for  little  money  (but  j^^^^  ^hg  worms  would  meet  with,  when, 

i*aRucar»)  now  in  iny  custody,  and  most  ^^  y^^^^       ^^rongh  his  thick  ooflin, 

valuable.    My  aunt  played  and  sung  well.  .  ,  ,*^    ,  ,.  fJ^  ,  „.  i^«.». 

and  h«la  g^at  deai^  hfe  and  h^our!  they  would  find  little  but  bones, 
but  no   turn   to  business.    Though  my       There  is,  in  the  Appendix,  besides 

mother  had  the  same  qiialiflcations,  and  these  narrations,  a  fierce  attack  upon 

likeil  it  as  well  as  she  did,  she  was  forced  Burnet,  which  is  full  of  inaccuracies 

to  drudge;  and  mauji  jokee  need  to  pate  and  ill  temper;  and  some  interesting 

betwixt  the  eietere  about  their  different  particulars  of  Monmouth's  imprison- 

orr«pa^w/»«r.''-p.  [ix.]    ^        _^       ^      ,  ment  and  execution.     We  dare  say 

"Her  brother  ^^T^^^^J^^''^^.  Mr.  Rose  could  publish  a  volume  or 

lire^nk^rar^-nto^^rtSl^^^ 

pear  right  in  his  linen  and  dress.    They  venture  to  predict  that  hw  collections 

wore  little  i)oint  cravats  and  cuffs,  which  will  be  much  more  popular  than  his 

many  a  night  she  sat  up  to  have  in  as  good  observations, 
order  for  him  sm  any  in  the  place ;  and  one 
of  their  gnatest  eipenses  waa  in  dressing 

him  as  he  ought  to  be.    As  their  house  was  pTjninr«i<lTnWAT    PniTPATTOV 

alwayH  full  of  the  unfortunate  banished  I'KOtfcbMUJVAli  1!.L>UCA11U2«. 
people,  like  themselves,  they  widom  went  (E.  Keview,  1809.) 

U)  dinner  without  thn>e  or  four,  or  five  of  Eeeau*  on  Prqfeeeional  Education,  "Bj 
them,  to  share  with  them ;  and  many  a  r.  l.  Edgeworth,  Esq.  FJLS.  Ac  Lon> 
hundred  times  I  have  heard  her  say,  she       <ion     ijiog, 

could  never  look  Wk  upon  th*u-  m«m.er  ^^^^^  ^  ,^^  questfon.  to  b«  asked 

*  An  eminent  maker  of  that  time.  reapectiog  ererj  neir  pablicatkw — It 
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Is  it  wonh  boTTOW-   achoola,  is,  that  thc»y  devote  too  large  a 


h  vorth  ba^ng  ? 

ing?  and  we  would  advU&aar  reside rs 

lu  weigh  diligently  the  inponancc  of 

these  interrogations,  bttort  thej  take 

anr  decided  step  as  Iq  ihia  work  of 

)Ir.  Edgeworth  ;   the  more  e^pecUF]  j 

m  die  nane  e^^rries  with  it  i^otiiiidenLblc 

ate^Hmtjn  ajid  sceni9.t  ia  the  c^timAiion 

of  the  liriwarT,  almost  to  include  the 

i^^  of  par[-has«^    For  our  own  part. 

»  wqbM  rather  decline  giving  a  direct 

answer  to  these  questions ;   and  shall 

content  ourselves  for  the  present  with 

naking  a  few  such  slight  observations 

H  dult  enable  the  sagacious  to  conjec- 

tore  what  oar  direct  answer  would  be, 

w«e  wc  curiiEH.'Jilcd  i+j  he  in ijic explicit. 

OtK  ^TtJit  and  hJgTirtl  prni«*?  wc  thitik 

»>*»eih(&eiiiioent  dae  of  Mr.  Ec|;^wonb  t 

io  a  CBRtifig  age  he  doea  not  l^ant;  — 

a:    poiod  when  hypocrisy  and  frinati- 

cisn  will  Almost  certatnlj  mnma  the 

Rccfv  of  anj  ptkbUcaXiuti,  he  has  con- 

tux,^f  Sudmin^d  to  have  recourse  to 

sv  hA  MTts    — without  ever  having 

Wen  :t«!-i*c*i  of  disloviiity  or  JTrelii;ioti, 

:   dway.^  hnriiing  upon  Church 

lad  Kiitg,  in  order  to  catch  at  a  little 

IwfiaUriiv,  and  leU  his  book* ;  —he  is 

m*dbh^  I  nde  prnde  nt  «.]i  beral  — an  d  main- 

tvia*e&li|cbt«ned  opinions  with  discre- 

900  and  honest  jr.     There  is  ulso  in 

liw  work  of  Mr.  Edge  worth,  no  agrec- 

•UediAnoii  of  anecdote  and  example, 

rsch  as  m  man  vcquirefi  who  rendf^  with 

1  view  to  ttlkiEtg  or  writing,     Witii 

^iHn  VMriUk  we  cannot  laj  that  Mr. 

l^iwnnh    ia  citb4?r  very  new,  very 

prr/uund,  or  very  apt  to  be  right  in  his 

'pinion.     He  i:*  active,   enterprisin^r, 

ud  nnprejndiced ;   but  we  have  not 

been  rtaj  much  instructed  by  what  he 

lai  wntleTi,  or  aiways  ^Hti^jied  that  he 

bi  fol  to  this  bottom  of  hiG  sahjcct. 

On  one  subject,  however,  we  cor- 
d^ly  a{rrce  with  this  gentleman  ;  and 
r-:urn  him  our  thanks  for  the  courage 
vi:b  which  he  has  combated  the  ex- 
f-^^t  abuse  of  classical  learning  in 
L:;;:Und.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which 
*t  have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  itying  »omcthi/)g ;  and  one  which 
▼e  ojujider  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
ic.pi,rt:iDce. 

^Tlie  principal  defect/'  says  Mr.  Edge- 
v'-na, "  ia  the  present  system  of  our  grcat^ 


portion  of  tinj'.'  to  Latin  and  On^fk,  It  is 
trgij,  that  theattaJnTU^'nt  nf  clussiral  hienk- 
ture  ia  hlgbJy  dcsirablfl  but  it  ahould  not, 
or  rather  it  in?ed  not,  bu  the  t:xc]u«ive 
object  qf  boyi  d  ahng  oi^hl  or  nino  yc^am* 

**  Much  ]«■  tlm«,  judldiounlj  manaf^, 
would  KiVB  them  an  acquaLiitancM)  with  the 
el&sHicsnuniiL'ient  tor&W  uaeful  purpci!!«i!*,aiid 
would  mak^^  tbcm  h  wnocl  s^chol&ra  a  gentle- 
uieu  or  pmfesainna]  men  need  to  l)e*  Iti§  not 
reE^utfcit^f  iU»t  t^nTy  laan  should  niakf!:  lAtin 
or  Giv^k  vuTiBHit  thtrt^fortf  a  knowledifD  of 
proiody  hty^nd  the  fitructur^  of  he^amettir 
{hiid  |)ontami?tt.T  T«rfMMt  is  SD  worthl^tisi  an 
acquisition  aa  any  whioh  folly  or  fashion 
h4»  introducod  amonia^t  the  h(gh«r  classed 
of  mankLtid.  It  iQU&it  inUocd  bu  ncknow- 
led^ped  that  th^ro  b  re  iom  e  rthi  f  iO*'  ptio  na 
but  even  party  prpjndipc  would  allow  that 
th(r  TH^rsona  alludfid  to  muat  b&v^  tin^n  to 
eminpnee  though  they  hail  nover  written 
saphics  or  iambics.  Though  pKceptor^* 
parenta^  and  the  publle  in  gt'ntniJ,  umy  he 
couTinced  of  the  abaardlty  of  u^akjng  lK>ya 
«[jeud  Jio  muc^h  of  life  in  laming  what  can 
be  of  no  nj<tto  thera;  such  aw  tlur  diffi- 
cuitiai  of  jn»lcin|7  Any  chungf  in  the  ancient 
niJes  of  great  ^t^bhahmeiitHp  that  zni>iterN 
th^tDvr^lvts,  howi^vQT  rnmonable^  dara  not, 
and  cannoi  mi^a  ludden  aJltemtbn». 

''The  only  nemedie*  that  ctn  ho  sug- 
geatfil  might  h*f',  pt^rhaps,  Ui  take  those 
boya,  who  arc  not  intend^jd  for  profcssiona 
in  which  deep  acbolariihjp  ia  nec^nisary, 
away  from  Bt'hwl  btifore  thi^y  reacli  the 
highest  claiisefl,  wh<?re  proaoi^ly  and  Orcek 
and  I.*tln  vers^  are  required. 

In  the  collego  of  Dublin,  wher«  an  ad- 
mimble  oourue  of  in»tniotion  haabcfo  long 
L>«tAbbshv4l,  whore  thiJi  course  Is  bujict- 
iittf-ndpd  by  moii  of  ackuowlixfgnxi  It^ariEing 
and  abllitiea,  and  pursued  Ity  studetitd  of 
uncoTotdon  Industry,  auch  is  the  foroe  of 
example,  and  such  the  four  of  ap^x-ajing 
inferior  in  tridma  to  Bughah  u  iviTsitipa* 
tlmt  much  paina  liave  br^n  lately  taki^n  to 
iiitrortucfl  the  practico  of  writuig  Greek 
and  l^tin  veraes,  and  much  6ikUcitud»  haa 
been  shown  sbqut  the  profetixly  of  the 
U'Amed  hknintagtw,  without  any  att^^ntion 
being  paid  to  t lie  i>r™o<ly  nf  ouf  owa 

**  Uuanliiig  houw?^  f^r  the  scliolars  at 
Eton  and  WrHtiniiiHtt^r,  whleh  tim  at 
present  mere  lodging  hoUAca^  might  ^^^kept 
tiy  priviit*  iuton,  who  might,  during  the 
hours  when  tho  boys  wero  not  in  thdr 
public  Qiii^si^,  nesist  them  in  acq ni ring 
ic^![j"ral  litt^rtitiin.',  or  jiuch  kuowl«><W  at 
mifcrht  {u-  advantngcoufl  for  their  rosiiective 
proftjssionii* 

Xew  Btrhoola,  that  are  not  rertrictMl  to 
nny  ntabliahcd  routine,  should  give  a  tair 
ill  4 
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trial  to  experiments  in  education,  which 
afford  a  rational  prospect  of  success.  If 
nothing  can  be  altered  in  the  old  schools, 
leave  them  as  they  are.  Destroy  nothing- 
injure  none— but  let  the  public  try  whether 
they  cannot  have  something  better.  If  the 
experiment  do  not  succeed,  the  public  will 
be  convinced  that  they  ought  to  aoquiesoo 
in  the  established  methods  of  instruction, 
and  parents  will  send  their  children  to  the 
ancient  seminaries  with  increased  con- 
fldenoe."— (pp.  47— W.) 

We  arc  well  aware  that  nothing  very 
new  can  remain  to  be  said  upon  a  topic 
80  often  debated.  The  complaints  we 
have  to  make  are  at  least  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Locke  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ; 
Aud  the  evil  which  is  the  subject  of 
these  complaints  has  certainly  rather 
increased  than  diminished  since  the 
period  of  those  two  great  men.  A 
huntlrcd  years,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very 
liitlc  time  for  the  duration  of  a  national 
error ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  rea- 
sonable to  look  for  its  decay  at  so  short 
a  date,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected, 
within  such  limits,  to  have  displayed 
the  full  bloom  of  its  imbecility. 

There  are  several  feelings  to  which 
attention  must  be  paid,  before  the 
question  of  classical  learning  con  be 
fairly  and  temperately  discus^ 

We  are  apt,  in  the  first  place,  to  re- 
member the  immense  benefits  which 
the  study  of  the  classics  once  conferred 
on  mankind ;  and  to  feel  for  those 
models  on  which  the  taste  of  Europe 
1)118  been  formed,  something  like  8enti< 
ments  of  gratitude  and  obligation. 
This  is  all  well  enough,  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  be  a  mere  feeling ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  interferes  with  action,  it 
nourishes  dangerous  prejudices  about 
education.  Nothing  will  do  in  the 
])ur?uit  of  knowledge  but  the  blackest 
ingratitude ; — the  moment  we  have  got 
up  the  ladder,  we  must  kick  it  down 
—  as  soon  as  we  have  passed  over  the 
bridijje,  we  must  let  it  rot ;  —  when  we 
have  got  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
ancients,  we  must  look  over  their  heads. 
The  man  who  forgets  the  friends  of  his 
cliildhood  in  real  life  is  base;  but  he 
who  clings  to  the  props  of  his  child- 
hood in  literature,  must  be  content  to 
remain  as  ignorant  as  he  was  when  a 
chjld.    liis  business  is  to  forget,  dis- 


own, and  deny — to  think  hinuelf  abovB 
everything  which  has  been  of  um  to 
him  in  time  past— and  to  cnltirate  that 
exclusively  from  which  be  expect! 
future  advantage :  in  short,  to  do 
everything  for  the  advancement  of  Ik 
knowledge,  which  it  would  be  infamoai 
to  do  for  the  advancement  of  his  fof^ 
tune.  If  mankind  still  derive  Advin* 
tage  from  classical  iiteratore  propoc^ 
tionate  to  the  labour  they  bestow  npoa 
it,  let  their  laboor  and  their  study 
proceed  :  but  the  moment  we  cc«se  to 
read  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  adid 
utility  we  derive  firom  them,  it  wonld 
be  a  very  romantic  application  of  hu- 
man talents  to  do  so  from  any  feeliof 
of  gratitude,  and  recollection  of  ptst 
service. 

To  almost  every  Englishman  ap  to 
the  age  of  three  or  four  and  twenty, 
classi^  learning  has  been  the  great 
object  of  existence ;  and  no  man  li 
very  apt  to  suspect,  or  very  modi 
pleased  to  hear,  that  what  he  has  doie 
for  so  long  a  time  was  not  worth  doinf: 
His  classical  literature,  too,  remindi 
every  man  of  the  scenes  of  his  chil^ 
hood,  and  brings  to  his  fancy  seversl 
of  the  most  pleasing  associations  whick 
we  arc  capable  of  forming.  A  certaia 
sort  of  vanity,  ahio,  very  naturally, 
grows  among  men  occupied  in  a  oom« 
mon  pursuit.  Classical  qnotationsare  the 
watchwords  of  scholars,  by  which  they 
distinguish  each  other  from  the  ignorant 
and  the  illiterate  ;  and  Greek  and  Latin 
are  insensibly  become  almost  the  only 
test  of  a  cultivated  miiid. 

Some  men  through  indolence,  others 
through  ignorance,  and  most  through 
necessity,  submit  to  the  established 
education  of  the  times  ;  and  seek  for 
their  children  that  species  of  distinction 
which  happens,  at  the  period  in  which 
they  live,  to  be  stamped  with  the  ap- 
probation of  mankind.  This  mere 
question  of  convenience  every  parent 
must  determine  for  himself,  'a  poor 
man,  who  has  his  fortune  to  gain,  must 
be  a  quibbling  theologian,  or  a  classical 
pedant,  as  fashion  dictates;  and  he 
must  vary  his  enpr  with  the  error  of 
the  times.  Bat  it  would  be  much  more 
fortunate  for  mankind,  if  the  public 
opinion,  which  regulates  the  pursuits  of 
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mdhiduslji,  were  more  wise  and  en- 
listened  than  it  at  prcient  is. 

AJl  these  oonsidentionB  make  it  ex- 
rrnnelv  difficolt  to  procure  a  candid 
bearin'T  oo  this  question  ;  and  to  refer 
ibis  branch  of  education  to  the  only 
poper  criterion  of  everj  branch  of 
cdocatioD — its  ntilitj  in  future  life. 

There  are  two  questions  which  grow 
oat  of  this  sahject :  Ist,  How  fiir  is  any 
son  ai  classical  education  useful  ?  2d, 
How  far  is  that  particular  classical 
fdicfltiim,  adopted  in  this  country, 
aeful? 

Lstin  and  Greek  are,  in  the  first 
pbee,  ufefoU  as  they  inure  children  to 
isieUcctiial  diiBcalties,  and  make  the 
Hie  of  a  yonni^  student  what  it  ought 
:o  be,  a  Ufe  of  considerable  htbour. 
W«  do  not,  uf  course,  mean  to  confine 
this  praLie  exclusifely  to  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  or  to  suppose  that 
oeber  difficulties  might  not  be  foam! 
which  it  would  be  useful  to  oTcrcome  : 
bat  though  Latin  and  Greek  hare  this 
■erit  in  common  with  many  arts  and 
Bcienceff.  siiU  they  have  it ;  and,  if  they 
do  nothing  else,  they  at  least  secure  a 
solid  and  Tigorous  application  at  a 
period  of  life  which  idaterially  influences 
all  xhcr  periodsL 

To  go  through  the  grammar  of  one 
la*nage  thoroughly  is  of  great  use  for 
ibe  mastery  of  every  other  grammar  ; 
becaose  there  obtains,  through  all 
Ungaac^es,  a  certain  analogy  to  each 
(xher  in  their  grammatical  construction. 
Latin  and  Greek  have  now  mixed 
t3«aselves  etymologically  with  all  the 
baeiuges  of  modem  Europe  —  and 
vith  none  more  than  our  own  ;  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  read  these  two  tongues 
i*  f<hcr  obj'-cts  than  themselves. 

The  two  ancient  hinguages  are  as 
nere  inventions — as  pieces  of  mechan- 
BD  incomparably  more  beautifnl  than 
aar  o:  the  modem  languages  of  Europe; 
their  mude  of  signifying  time  and  case^ 
Iv  terminations^  instead  of  auxiliary 
v^rbi  and  purticles,  would  of  itself 
lunp  their  superiority.  •  Add  to  this 
tiK  eopioosness  of  the  Greek  language, 
*itk  tbe  fimcy.  majesty,  and  harmony 
'/itieomponnds;  and  there  are  quite 
■ficieat  nasons  why  the  classics 
ibMlil  be  ftoJied  for  the  beauties  of  J 


language.  Compared  to  them,  merely 
as  vehicles  of  thought  nnd  passion,  all 
modem  languages  are  dull,  ill  contrived, 
and  barbarous. 

That  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, is  of  itself  a  reason,  if  all  others 
were  wanting,  why  education  should  bo 
planned  so  as  to  produce  a  supply  of 
Greek  scholars. 

The  cultivation  of  style  is  very  justly 
made  a  part  of  cducaiion.  Everything' 
which  is  written  is  meant  cither  to 
please  or  to  instruct.  The  secoiitl 
object  it  is  difficult  to  efiect,  without 
attending  to  the  first ;  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  style  is  the  acquisition  of  those 
niles  and  literary  habits  which  saga- 
city anticipates,  or  experience  shows  to 
he  the  most  effectual  means  of  pleasin;r. 
Those  works  are  the  l)est  which  have 
longest  st<x)d  the  test  of  time,  and 
pleased  the  greatest  number  of  exer- 
cised minds.  Whatever,  therefore, 
our  conjectures  may  be,  we  cannot  be 
so  sure  that  the  best  modem  writers 
can  afford  us  as  good  models  as  the 
ancients;  —  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
they  will  live  through  the  revolutions 
of  the  world,  and  continue  to  please  in 
ever}-  climate  —  under  everj'  species  of 
gf>vemnient — through  every  state  of 
civilisation.  The  moderns  have  Ix^cn 
well  taught  by  their  masters ;  but  the 
time  is  hardly  yet  come  when  the 
necessity  for  such  instruction  no 
longer  exists.  We  may  still  borrow 
descriptive  jiower  from  Tacitus ;  digni- 
fied perspicuity  from  Livy  ;  simplicity 
from  Caesar ;  nnd  from  Homer  some 
ponion  of  that  light  and  heat  which, 
dispersed  into  ten  thousand  channels. 
has  filled  the  world  with  bright  ima;;e!> 
and  illustrious  thought^t.  lAt  the  cul- 
tivator of  modem  literature  addict  him- 
self  to  the  purest  ukhIcIs  of  taste  which 
France,  Italy,  and  England  could 
supply,  he  might  still  leani  from  Virgil 
to  be  majestic,  and  from  Tibnlhis  to  be 
tender;  he  might  not  yet  look  upon 
the  face  of  nature  as  Theocritus  saw 
it ;  nor  might  he  reach  those  springs 
of  pathos  with  which  Euripides  softened 
the  hearts  of  his  audience.  In  short,  it 
appears  to  us,  that  there  are  so  many 
cxccUvnt  rcixsmxs  why  a  cortaiu  numbit 
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of  scholars  should  be  kept  up  in  this 
and  in  every  civilised  countr}',  that  we 
sliould  consider  every  system  of  educa> 
lion  from  which  chissicul  education  was 
excluded,  as  radically  erroneous,  and 
completely  absurd. 

That  vast  advantajsres,  then,  may  be 
derived  from  classical  learning,  tnere 
can  be  no  doubL  The  advantages 
uhich  are  derived  from  classical 
learning  by  the  English  manner  of 
teaching,  involve  another  and  a  very 
difterent  question  ;  and  wo  will  venture 
to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  more 
complete  instance  in  any  conntry  of 
such  extravagant  and  overacted  at- 
tachment to  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
as  that  which  obtains  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  classical  knowledge.  A 
young  Englishman  goes  to  school  at 
six  or  seven  years  old  ;  and  he  remains 
in  a  course  of  education  till  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age.  In 
all  that  time,  his  sole  and  exclusive 
occupation  is  learning  I^iatin  and 
Greek*  ;  he  has  scarcely  a  notion  that 
there  is  any  other  kind  of  excellence ; 
and  the  great  system  of  facts  with 
wliich  he  is  the  most  perfectly  ac- 
quainted, are  the  intrigues  of  the  Hea- 
then Gods:  with  whom  Pan  slept? — 
with  whom  Jupiter  ? —  whom  Apollo 
ravished?  These  facts  the  English 
youth  get  by  heart  the  moment  they 
quit  the  nursery  ;  and  are  most  sedu- 
lously and  industriously  instructed  in 
them  till  the  best  and  most  active  pan 
of  life  is  passed  away.  Now,  this  long 
career  of  ckssical  learning,  we  may,  if 
we  please,  denominate  a  foundation  ; 
but  it  is  a  foundation  so  far  above 
ground,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  to  put  anything  upon  it.  If  you 
occupy  a  man  with  one  thing  till  he  is 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  you  have  ex- 
hausted all  his  leisure  time:  he  is 
called  into  the  world  and  compelled  to 
act ;  or  is  surrounded  with  pleasures, 
and  thinks  and  reads  no  more.  If  you 
have  neglected  to  put  other  tilings  in 
him,  they  will  never  get  in  afterwards ; 

•  Unless  he  poea  to  the  TJviversity  of 
Cam'  ridjre;  and  then  classics  occupy  him 
entirely  for  about  ten  years;  and  divide 
him  with  mathematics  for 


—if  you  have  fed  him  only  with  wordi, 
he  will  remain  a  narrow  And  limited 
being  to  the  end  of  bis  existences 

The  bias  given  to  men*s  minds  is  lo 
strong,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thii^  to 
meet  with  Englishmen,  whom,  bos 
for  their  grey  hairs  and  wrinklet,  we 
might  easily  mistake  for  schod-boyi^ 
Their  talk  is  of  Latin  verses ;  and  it  ii 
quite  clear,  if  men's  ages  are  to  be 
dated  from  the  state  of  their  mental 
progress,  that  such  men  are  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  not  a  day  older. 
Their  minds  have  been  so  completelT 
possessed  by  exagirerated  nodohs  of 
classical  learning,  that  they  haTO  not 
been  able  in  the  great  school  of  the 
world,  to  form  any  other  notion  of  ical 
greatness.  Attend,  too,  to  the  publie 
feelings — look  to  all  the  terms  of  ap- 
plause. A  learned  man  !  — a  acbolar ! 
— a  man  of  erudition  1  Upon  whom  an 
these  epithets  of  approbation  bestowed  f 
Are  they  given  to  men  acquainted  with 
the  science  of  government  ?  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  geographical  and  com* 
mercial  relations  of  Europe:  to  men 
who  know  the  properties  of  bodies,  and 
their  action  upon  each  other?  No; 
this  is  not  learning ;  it  is  chemistry,  or 
political  economy — not  learning.  The 
distinguishing  abstract  term,  the  epithet 
of  Scholar,  is  reserved  for  him  who 
writes  on  the  JEolic  reduplication,  and 
is  familiar  with  the  Sylburgian  method 
of  arranging  defectives  in  m  and  /u. 
The  picture  which  a  young  English* 
man,  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  luiow> 
ledge,  draws — his  bean  idfal^  of  human 
nature — his  top  and  consummation  of 
man*s  powers — is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language.  Bis  object  is  not  to 
reason,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent ;  but  to 
conjugate,  decline,  and  derive.  The 
situations  of  imaginary  glocj  which 
he  draws  for  himself,  are  the  detection 
of  an  ana}^sest  in  the  wrong  place,  or 
the  restoration  of  a  dative  case  which 
Cranzins  had  passed  over,  and  the 
never-dying  Emesti  failed  to  observe. 
If  a  young  classic  of  this  kind  were  to 
meet  the  greatest  chemist  or  the  greatest 
mechanician,  or  the  most  profound  poli- 
tical economist  of  his  time,  in  company 
four  or  five  I  ^*^^  *^®  greatest  Greek  scholar,  would 
[the  slightest  comparison  between  them 
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ertr  come  acro«  his  mind? — would 
h-rrer  dream  that  soch  men  as  Adam 
2^.-:iich  and  Lavoiaier  were  equal  in 
ti.jniity  of  andentanding  to,  or  of  the 
fame  ntilitj  a%  Bentley  and  Ucyne  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  feei- 
ng excited  would  be  a  good  deal  like 
ihoi  wbieh  wai  expressed  by  Dr.  Greorge 
iboat  the  praises  of  the  great  King  of 
ftwcia,  who  entertained  considerable 
duabu  whether  the  King,  with  all  his 
Tictaries;  kne whow  to  conjugate  a  Greek 
verb  in  lu. 

Another  misfortune  of  classical  leam- 
ia^  as  taught  in  England,  is,  that 
fcaolars  hare  come,  in  process  of  time, 
sad  from  the  efiects  of  association,  to 
km  ihe  instrument  better  than  the  end ; 
^Boc  the  luxnrj  which  the  difficulty 
endoses,  but  the  difficulty; — not  the 
alben  but  the  shell ; — not* what  may  be 
nad  in  Greek,  but  Greek  itself.  It  is 
fiuc  so  much  the  man  who  has  mastered 
;ike  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  that  is 
Tsloed,  as  he  who  displays  his  know- 
Wdee  of  the  vehicle  in  which  that  wis- 
oxn  is  conveved.  The  glory  is  to  show 
1  am  a  scholar.  The  good  sense  and 
:t-^'nnitj  I  may  gain  by  my  acquaint- 
ft-ice  with  ancient  authors  is  matter  of 
c pinion  ;  but  if  1  bestow  an  immensity 
01'  pains  ufion  a  point  of  accent  or 
piaotiiy,  this  is  something  poNitivc ;  I 
cfubiish  mj  pretensions  to  the  name 
*A  Scholar,  and  gain  the  credit  of  learn- 
ic;.  while  I  sacriticc  all  its  utility. 

Another  evil  in  the  present  system 
'■f  classical  education  is  the  extraordi- 
ury  perfection  which  is  aimed  at  in 
luching  those  languages:  a  needless 
perfection ;  an  accuracy  which  is  sought 
^7  ia  nothing  else.  There  are  few 
:-ovf  who  remain  to  the  age  of  eighteen 
V  nineteeu  at  a  public  school,  with- 
031  making  above  ten  thousand  Latin 
TQseti : '  a  greater  number  than  is  con- 
tuned  in  the  jEmeid :  and  after  be  has 
3isde  this  quantitj  of  verses  in  a  dead 
l^t^nage,  unless  the  poet  should  happen 
14  ^  a  wry  weak  man  indeed,  he  never 
BUef  another  as  long  as  he  lives.  It 
^J  be  urged*  and  it  is  urged,  that 
'•^  u  of  use  in  teaching  the  deli- 
«*!i  (4  the  language.  No  doubt  it  is 
^  ue  for  this  parpoae,  if  we  put  out  of 
ncv  t6e  immeitfe  time  and  troaWej 


sacrificed  in  gaining  these  little  (Iclica- 
cies.  It  would  be  of  use  that  we  should 
go  on  till  fifty  years  of  age  making 
Latin  verses,  if  the  price  of  a  whole 
life  were  not  too  much  to  pay  for  it. 
We  efi^cct  our  object ;  but  we  do  it  at 
the  price  of  something  greater  than  our 
object  And  whence  comes  it,  that  the 
expenditure  of  life  and  lal>our  is  totally 
put  out  of  the  calculation,  when  Latin 
and  Greek  are  to  be  attained?  Iii 
every  other  occupation,  the  question  is 
fairly  stated  between  the  attainment 
and  the  time  employed  in  the  pursuit : 
— but,  in  classical  learning,  it  seems  to 
be  sufficient  if  the  least  possible  good  is 
gained  by  the  greatest  possible  exertion ; 
if  the  end  is  anything,  and  the  means 
everything.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  speak  and  write  French;  and  in- 
numerable delicacies  would  be  gained 
by  writing  ten  thousand  French  verses : 
but  it  makes  no  part  of  our  education 
to  write  French  poetry.  It  is  of  some 
importance  that  there  should  be  good 
botanists ;  but  uo  botanist  can  repeat  by 
heart  the  names  of  all  the  plants  in  the 
known  world ;  nor  is  any  astronomer 
acquainted  with  the  appellation  and 
magnitude  of  every  star  in  the  map  of 
the  heavens,  The  only  department  of 
human  knowledge  in  which  there  can 
be  no  excess,  no  arithmetic,  no  balance 
of  profit  and  loss,  is  classical  learning. 
The  prodigious  honour  in  which  Latin 
verses  arc  held  at  public  schools  is 
surely  the  most  absurd  of  all  absurd 
distinctions.  You  rest  all  rcpuution 
upon  doing  that  which  is  a  natural  gift, 
and  which  no  labour  can  attain.  If  a 
lad  won't  learn  the  wordn  of  a  language, 
his  degradation  in  the  school  is  a  very 
natural  punishment  for  his  disobedience, 
or  his  indolence ;  but  it  would  be  us 
reasonable  to  expect  that  all  boys  should 
be  witty,  or  beautiful,  as  that  they 
should  be  poets.  In  either  case,  it 
would  he  to  make  an  accidental,  unat- 
tainable, and  not  a  very  important  ^ilt 
of  nature,  the  only,  or  the  principal  test 
of  merit.  This  is  the  reason  why  boys, 
who  make  a  considerable  figure  at 
school,  so  very  often  make  no  figure  in 
the  world  ; — and  why  other  lads,  who 
are  passed  over  without  notice,  tnru 
out  to  be  ro/aable  important  men.  T\i;& 
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tost  established  in  the  world  is  widely 
different  from  that  established  in  a  place 
which  is  presumed  to  be  a  preparation 
for  the  world  ;  and  the  head  of  a  public 
school,  who  is  a  perfect  miracle  to  his 
contemporaries,  finds  himself  shrink  in- 
to absolute  insignificance,  because  he 
has  nothing  else  to  command  respect  or 
regard,  but  a  talent  for  fugitive  poetry 
in  a  dead  language. 

The  present  state  of  classical  educa- 
tion cultivates  the  imagination  a  great 
deal  too  much,  and  other  habits  of 
mind  a  great  deal  too  little ;  and  trains 
up  many  young  men  in  a  style  of 
elegant  imbecility,  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  talents  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed them.  It  may  be  said,  there  are 
profound  investigations,  and  subjects 
quite  |)owerful  enough  for  any  under- 
standing, to  be  met  with  in  classical 
literature.  So  there  are;  but  no  man 
lilies  to  add  the  difliculties  of  a  lan- 
guage to  the  difiiculties  of  a  subject ; 
and  to  study  metaphysics,  morals,  and 
]>oIitics  in  Greek,  when  the  Greek  alone 
is  study  enough  without  them.  In  all 
foreign  languages,  the  most  popular 
works  are  works  of  imagination.  Even 
in  the  French  language,  which  we  know 
no  well,  for  one  serious  work  which  has 
any  currency  in  this  country,  we  have 
twenty  which  are  mere  works  of  imagi- 
nation. This  is  still  more  true  in  clas- 
sic:il  literature ;  because  what  their 
poets  and  orators  have  left  us  is  of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  the  remains 
of  their  pliiiosophy ;  for,  as  society 
advances,  men  think  more  accurately 
and  deeply,  and  imagine  more  tamely ; 
works  of  reasoning  advance,  and  works 
of  fancy  decay.  So  that  the  matter  of 
fact  is,  that  a  classical  scliolar  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age  is  a 
man  principally  conversant  with  works 
of  imagination.  Ilis  feelings  are  quick, 
liis  fancy  lively,  aud  his  taste  good. 
Talents  for  speculation  and  original 
inquiry  he  has  none ;  nor  has  he  formed 
the  invaluable  habit  of  pushing  things 
up  to  their  first  principles,  or  of  collect* 
in^'  dry  and  unamusing  facts  as  the 
materials  of  reasoning.  All  the  solid 
and  masculine  parts  of  his  understand- 
ing are  left  wholly  without  cultivation; 
/'J  hates  the  pain  of  thinking,  and 


suspects  eTciy  man  whose  boldneit  and 
originality  call  upon  him  to  defend 
his  opinions  and  prove  his  aasertions. 

A  very  curious  argument  is  som»* 
times  employed  in  justification  of  the 
learned  minutiae  to  which  all  yoiuig 
men  are  doomed,  whaterer  be  their 
propensities  in  future  life.  What  an 
you  to  do  with  a  young  man  np  to  the 
age  of  seventeen?  Jost  as  if  there 
were  such  a  want  of  difficnlties  to  over* 
come,  and  of  important  tastes  to  in* 
spire,  that,  from  the  mere  neceasitjr  of 
doing  something,  and  the  impoesihtlity 
of  doing  anything  else,  you  were  diiren 
to  the  expedient  of  metre  and  poetij ; 
—  as  if  a  young  roan  within  that  period 
might  not  acquire  the  modem  langoageSi 
modem  history,  experimental  philoso- 
phy, geography,  chronology,  and  a  oon- 
siderable  share  of  mathematics  ;— asif 
the  memory  of  things  were  not  men 
agreeable,  and  more  profitable,  than 
the  memory  of  words. 

The  groat  objection  is,  that  we  are 
hot  making  the  most  of  haman  lifio^ 
when  we  constitute  such  an  extensife, 
and  such  minute  classical  eradition,  an 
indispensable  article  in  education.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  we  would  edneate 
every  young  man  in  Latin  and  Greek; 
but  to  a  point  far  short  of  that  to  which 
this  species  of  education  is  now  carried. 
Afterwards,  we  would  grant  to  classicsl 
emdition  as  high  honours  as  to  every 
other  department  of  knowledge,  bat 
not  higher.  We  would  place  it  upon  a 
footing  with  many  other  objects  of 
study  ;  but  allow  to  it  no  superiority. 
Good  schoUrs  would  be  as  certainly  pro* 
duced  by  these  means,  as  good  chemists, 
astronomers,  and  mathematicians  are 
now  produced,  without  any  direct  pro- 
vision whatsoever  for  their  production. 
Why  are  we  to  tmst  to  the  diversity  of 
human  tastes,  and  the  varieties  of  hu- 
man ambition,  in  every  thing  else,  and 
distrust  it  in  classics  afono  ?  The  pas- 
sion for  languages  is  just  as  strong  as 
any  other  literary  passion.  There  are 
very  good  Persian  and  Arabic  scholars 
in  this  country.  Large  heaps  of  trash 
have  been  dug  np  fh)m  Sanscrit  mins. 
Wo  have  seen  in  onr  own  times,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Univershy  of  Oxford 
^complunenting  their  MajeMics  in  Cop- 
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lie  and  Sjio-phcBaician  Tcnes ;  aodyet 
ve  doabt  whciher  there  will  be  a  snfii- 
rieni  aTiJitv  in  litenuy  men  to  get  at 
thi  beaatiei'of  the  finest  writers  which 
ibe  world  hai  yet  leen ;  and  though 
the  Bagtai  Gkttta  hat  (as  can  be 
prored)  met  with  human  beiDgt  to 
oanslate,  and  other  homan  beings  to 
itad  it,  we  think  that,  in  order  to  eecnre 
u  snentioQ  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  we 
BOft  catch  up  eyeiy  man— whether  he 
ii  to  be  a  cleiigTman  or  a  dnke^— begin 
nh  him  at  six  jears  of  age,  and  never 
^t  him  till  he  is  twcntj  s  making  him 
coBJagate  and  decline  for  life  and  death ; 
sad  so  teaching  him  to  estimate  his  pro- 
ptss  in  real  wisdom  as  he  can  scan  the 
Tcncs  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 

The  English  dergj,  in  whose  hands 
eiocatioa  eatirelj  rests,  bring  up  the 
£nt  Toang  men  of  the  conntiy  as  if 
Aer  were  all  to  keep  grammar  schoob 
in  little  country  towns  ;  and  a  noble- 
nan,  apon  whose  knowledge  and  libe- 
nlitr  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his 
cooatry  may  depend,  is  diligently  wor- 
ried, for  half  his  life,  with  the  small 
pedantry  of  longs  and  shorts.  There 
ii  a  timid  and  absurd  apprehension,  on 
the  pan  of  ecclesiastical  tufori,  of  let- 
tiag  out  the  minds  of  youth  upon  diffi- 
enh  and  important  subjects.  They 
isfiCT  that  mental  exertion  must  end  in 
RhgicMBS  scepticLon ;  and,  to  preserve 
the  principles  of  their  pupils,  they  con- 
^  them  to  the  safe  and  elegant  imbe- 
cdiiy  of  classical  learning.  A  genuine 
OxAvd  tutor  would  shudder  to  hear  his 
TOQDg  men  disputing  upon  moral  and 
poUtKul  tmth,  forming  and  pulling 
•ibvn  theories,  and  indulging  in  all  the 
Uidness  of  youthful  discussion.  He 
voold  angar  nothing  from  it,  but  im- 
piefT  to  God,  and  treason  to  kings. 
And  yet*  who  rilifies  both  more  than 

the  holr  poltroon  who  carefully  averts 

fxxn  them  the  searching  eye  of  reason, 

md  who  knows  do  better  method  of 

v^ehing  the  highest  duties,  than  by  ez- 

tirpaiing  the  finest  qualities  and  habito 

1 1  the  mind  ?    If  our  religion  is  a  fable, 

i&c  looner  it  is  exploded  the  better.   If 

Mr  government  is  bad,  it  should  be 

•Kc&ded.    But  we  have  no  doubt  of 

ibc  inith  of  the  one,  or  of  the  exccl- 

'cace  of  the  other  %  mud  are  caariacedj 
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that  both  will  be  placed  on  a  fimicr 
basis,  in  })roportion  as  the  minds  of  men 
are  more  trained  to  the  investigation  of 
truth.  At  present,  we  act  with  the 
minds  of  our  young  men,  as  the  Dutch 
did  with  their  exuberant  spices.  An 
infinite  quantity  of  talent  is  annu.illy 
destroyed  in  the  Universities  of  Eiighmd 
by  the  miserable  jealousy  and  littleness 
of  ecclesiastical  instructors.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  we  have  produced  great 
men  under  this  system.  We  have  {iro- 
duced  great  men  under  all  systems. 
Every  Englishman  must  pass  half  his 
life  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and 
cUssical  learning  is  supposed  to  have 
produced  the  talents  which  it  lias  not 
been  able  to  extinguish.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  prevent  great  men  from 
rising  up  under  any  system  of  cducii- 
tion,  however  bad.  Teach  men  da-nion- 
ology  or  astrology,  and  you  will  still 
have  a  certain  portion  of  original  ;:o- 
nius,  in  spite  of  these  or  any  other 
branches  of  ignorance  and  folly. 

There  is  a  delusive  sort  of  splendour 
in  a  vast  body  of  men  pursuing  one  ob- 
ject, and  thoroughly  obtaining  it ;  and 
yet,  though  it  be  very  si)len(]id,  it  is  far 
from  being  useful.  Classical  literature 
is  the  great  object  at  Oxford.  Many 
minds  so  employed  have  produced  many 
works,  and  much  fame  in  that  depart- 
ment ;  but  if  all  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences useful  to  human  life  had  been 
taught  there, —  if  some  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  chemistry,  some  to  nia- 
thematics,  some  to  experimental  philo- 
sophy,— and  if  every  attainment  had 
been  honoured  in  the  mixt  ratio  of  its 
difficulty  and  utility, —  the  6y^tenl  (»f 
such  an  University  would  have  been 
much  more  valuable,  but  the  splendour 
of  its  name  something  less. 

AVhen  an  University  has  been  doing 
useless  things  for  a  long  time,  it  ap- 
pears at  first  degrading  to  them  to  l>o 
useful.  A  set  of  lectuns  ujKjn  poli- 
tical economy  would  be  discourn;:od  in 
Oxford*,  prt)bably  despised,  prubaMy 
not  permitted.  To  discuss  the  en- 
closure of  commons,  and  to  dwell 
upon  imports  and  exports, — to  come 
so  near  to  common  life,  would  seem  to 


*  Tbey  have  since  been  establibhcd. 
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be  undignified  and  contemptible.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  Parr,  or  the  Bent- 
ley  of  his  day,  would  be  scandaliaed 
in  an  University  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  discoverer  of  a  neutral  salt ; 
and  yet,  what  other  measure  is  there 
of  dignity  in  intellectual  labour,  but 
usefulness  and  difficulty  ?  And  v^hat 
ought  the  term  University  to  mean, 
but  a  place  where  every  science  is 
taught  which  is  liberal,  and  at  the 
same  time  useful  to  mankind?  Nothing 
would  so  much  tend  to  bring  classical 
literature  within  proper  bounds  as  a 
steady  and  invariable  appeal  to  these 
tests  in  our  appreciation  of  all  human 
knowlcd)>:e.  The  puffed  up  pedant 
would  collapse  into  his  proper  size,  and 
the  maker  of  verses  and  the  rememberer 
of  words,  would  soon  assume  that 
station,  which  is  the  lot  of  those  who 
go  up  unbidden  to  the  upper  places  of 
the  feast 

Wc  should  be  sorry,  if  what  we  have 
said  should  appear  too  contemptuous 
towards  cla.<sical  learning,  which  wc 
most  sincerely  hope  will  always  be  held 
in  great  honour  in  this  country,  though 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  it  that  ex- 
clusive honour  which  it  at  present  en- 
joys. A  great  classical  scholar  is  an 
ornament  and  an  important  acquisition 
to  his  country  ;  but,  in  a  place  of  edu- 
cation, we  would  give  to  all  knowledge 
an  equal  chance  for  distinction ;  and 
would  trust  to  the  varieties  of  hu- 
man disposition,  that  every  science 
worth  cultivation  would  be  cultivated. 
Looking  always  to  real  utility  as  our 
guide,  we  should  see,  with  equal  plea- 
sure, a  studious  and  inquisitive  mind 
arranging  the  productions  of  nature, 
investigating  the  qualities  of  bodies, 
or  mastering  the  difficulties  of  the 
learned  languages.  We  should  not 
care  whether  he  were  chemist,  natu- 
ralist, or  scholar,  because  we  know 
it  to  be  as  necessary  that  matter  should 
be  studied,  and  subdued  to  the  use  of 
man,  as  that  taste  should  be  gratified, 
and  imagination  inflamed. 

In  those  who  were  destined  for  the 
church,  wo  would  undoubtedly  en- 
courage classical  learning,  inore  than 
in  any  other  body  of  men;  but  if  we  had 
to  do  with  a  young  man  going  out  into 


public  life,  we  would  ezboit  UhI 
contemn,  or  at  least  not  to  aflbel  d 
reputation  of  a  great  tdiolar,  balii 
educate  himself  for  the  offlcei  of  df 
life.  He  should  learn  what  the 
tution  of  his  country  really 
it  had  grown  into  its  preeent 
perils  that  had  threatened  h^^l 
malignity  that  had  attacked  It,— 4 
courage  that  had  fongfat  for  it,  and  d 
wisdom  that  had  made  it  great  V 
would  bring  stronglr  before  hk 
the   characters  of  those 


who  have  been  the  steady  lirindii 
the  public  happiness ;  and,  by  AM 
examples,  wonld  breathe  into  kia 
pure  public  taste,  which  should  hH 
him  untainted  in  all  the  Ticissitiidci«'^ 
political  fortune.  We  would  leidi 
him  to  burst  through  the  well  psii 
and  the  pemidoos  cant  of  indiiviai" 
nate  loyalty;  and  to  know  his  Soferei|i  ^ 
only  as  he  discharged  those  dntSei,  w 
displayed  those  qoalities,  for  whi^  Ai 
blood  and  the  treasure  of  his  peoDls  m 
confided  to  his  hands.  We  should  deea 
it  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  Hi 
attention  was  directed  to  the  true  pcii- 
ciples  of  legislation, — ^what  effect  li«f 
can  produce  upon  opinions,  and  opfaiioai 
upon  laws,  —  what  subjects  are  fit  lor 
legislative  interference,  and  when  uMi 
may  be  left  to  the  management  el 
their  own  interests.  The  nuschM 
occasioned  by  bad  laws,  and  the  per- 
plexity which  arises  from  nomcroei 
laws, — the  causes  of  national  wealth,— 
the  relations  of  foreign  trades,-  the  ea* 
couragement  of  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture,—  the  fictitious  wealth  ocefr 
sioned  by  paper  credit,— the  laws  O 
population,  —  the  management  of  po 
vcrtyand  mendicity — the  use  and  alMW 
of  monopoly, — the  theory  of  taxatioii 
— the  consequences  of  the  public  debt 
These  are  some  of  the  subjects,  and  soiM 
of  the  branches  of  civil  education,  U 
which  we  would  turn  the  minds  o 
future  judges,  future  senators,  aw 
future  noblemen.  After  the  fin 
period  of  life  had  been  ^von  up  t 
the  cultivation  of  the  classics,  and  tb 
reasoning  powers  were  now  beginninj 
to  evolve  themselves,  these  are  son* 
of  the  propensities  in  stnd^  which  wt 
would  endeavour  to  inspire;     Grea 
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koovledge  aX  such  a  period  of  life,  we 
could  not  convey ;  but  we  might  fix  a 
dcddcd  taste  for  iu  acquiHitioo,  and  a 
itrong  duEporition  to  respect  it  in  others. 
Tbe  formation  of  some  great  scholars 
ve  ibould  certainly  prevent,  and  hinder 
BiDT  from  learning  what,  in  a  few 
rm%  thej  would  necessarily  foi^t ; 
In  this  Um  would  be  well  repaid, — 
if  we  eoold  show  the  future  rulers  of 
the  country  that  thought  and  labour 
wkieh  it  recpiircs  to  make  a  nation 
ki;>pT, — or  if  we  coald  inspire  them 
v^'that  love  of  public  Tirtne,  which, 
ifter  religion,  we  most  solemnly  believe 
»be  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  mind 
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ilrioi  io  remmg  IadU9  am  ths  Improve- 
wuai  ^  th*  Mind,  Bj  Thomsa  Broad- 
kBzsL    SvoL    London,  1808. 

Va  Bboadhubbt  is  a  very  good  sort 
of  s  man,  who  has  not  written  a  very 
bd  book  upon  a  very  important  sub- 
ject His  object  (a  very  laudable  one) 
■  10  recommend  a  better  system  of 
fenale  education  than  at  present  pre> 
ft\M  in  this  country — to  turn  the  attcn- 
&jQ  of  women  from  the  trifling  pursuits 
to  which  they  are  now  condemned — 
tod  to  cultivate  faculties  which,  under 
the  actual  system  of  management,  might 
ilncft  as  well  not  exist.  To  the  ex- 
ualnation  of  his  ideas  upon  these  points 
*c  ihall  very  cheerfully  give  up  a  por- 
tua  of  oar  time  and  attention. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the 
crl^liiial  difference  of  capacity  between 
c«fl  and  women ;  as  if  women  were 
tan  quick  and  men  more  judicioui 
H  if  women  were  more  remarkable  for 
uiieaey  of  association,  and  men  for 
KToo^vr  powers  of  attention.  All 
i&ii.we  confess,  appears  to  us  very 
bacifnL  That  there  is  a  difference  in 
tbeaodentandings  of  the  men  and  the 
VQBea  we  trerj  day  meet  with,  erery- 
h>4v,  we  suppose,  miist  perceive ;  but 
^Bt  m  none  sarelr  which  may  not  be 
>ttaiued  for  hj  the  difference  of  cir. 
ansaaoccs  in  which  they  have  been 
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taral  difference  of  original  conforma- 
tion of  mind.  As  long  as  boys  and 
^irls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle 
hoops  together,  they  are  both  precisely 
alike.  It*  you  catch  up  one  half  of  these 
creatures,  and  train  them  to  a  particular 
set  of  actions  and  opinions,  and  the 
otlier  half  to  a  perfectly  opposite  set.  of 
course  their  understandings  will  differ, 
as  one  or  the  other  sort  of  occupations 
has  called  this  or  that  talent  into  action. 
There  is  surely  no  occasion  to  go  into 
any  deeper  or  more  abstruse  reasoning, 
in  order  to  explain  so  very  simple  a  phe- 
nomenon. Taking  it,  then,  for  granted, 
that  nature  has  been  as  bountiful  of 
understanding  to  one  sex  as  the  other, 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  consider 
what  are  the  principal  objections  com- 
monly made  against  the  communiea- 
tion  of  a  greater  share  of  knowledge 
to  women  than  commonly  fulls  to  their 
lot  at  present  :  for  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  women  should 
Icam  all  that  men  learn,  the  immense 
disparity  which  now  exists  between 
their  knowledge  we  should  hnrdly 
think  could  admit  of  any  rational 
defence.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
that  there  can  be  any  just  cause  why 
a  woman  of  forty  should  be  more 
ignorant  than  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age.  If  there  be  any  good  at  all  in 
'female  ignorance,  this  (to  use  a  very 
colloquial  phrase)  is  surely  too  much 
of  a  good  thing. 

Something  in  this  question  must  de- 
pend, no  doubt,  upon  the  leisure  which 
either  sex  enjoys  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  understandings: — and  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  women  have 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  idle  time 
upon  their  hands  than  men.  Women 
arc  excluded  from  all  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  world ;  men  arc  lawyers, 
physicians,  clergymen,  apothecaries, 
and  justices  of  the  peace — sources  of 
exertion  which  consume  a  great  deal 
more  time  than  producing  anid  suckling 
children  ;  so  that  if  the  thing  is  a  thing 
that  ought  to  bo  done  —  if  the  attain- 
ments of  literature  arc  objects  really  ' 
worthy  the  attention  of  females,  they 
cannot  plead  the  want  of  leisure  as  an 
excuse  for  indolence  and  neglect.    The 


}fini,witboaiTeftmDgtoMnjrcoJiieC'JIiiwjrerwbo  passes  his  day  in  exasp^ 
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rating  the  bickerings  of  Roe  and  Doe, 
is  certainly  as  much  engaged  as  his 
lady,  who  has  the  whole  of  her  morn- 
ing before  her  to  correct  the  children 
and  pay  the  bills.  The  apothecary, 
who  rashes  from  an  act  of  phlebotomy 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  town  to  in- 
sinuate a  bolus  in  the  east,  is  surely  as 
completely  absorbed  as  that  fortunate 
female  who  is  darning  the  garment  or 
preparing  the  repast  of  her  ./Esculapius 
at  home;  and  in  every  degree  and 
situation  of  life,  it  seems  that  men 
must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  more 
serious  demands  upon  their  time  and 
attention,  than  can  possibly  be  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  other  sex.  We  are 
speaking  always  of  the  fair  demands 
which  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  women ;  for,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  the  time  of  women 
is  considered  as  worth  nothing  at  all. 
Daughters  are  kept  to  occupations  in 
sewing,  patching,  mantua-making,  and 
mending,  by  which  it  is  impossible 
they  can  earn  tenpence  a  day.  The 
intellectual  improvement  of  women  is 
considered  to  be  of  such  subordinate 
importance,  that  twenty  pounds  paid 
for  needle-work  would  give  to  a  whole 
family  leisure  to  acquire  a  fund  of  real 
knowledge.  They  are  kept  with  nim- 
ble fingers  and  vacant  understandings, 
till  the  season  fur  improvement  is  ut- 
terly past  away,  and  all  chance  of 
forming  more  important  habits  com* 
plctely  lost.  We  do  not  therefore  say 
that  women  have  more  leisure  than 
men,  if  it  be  necessary  they  should  lead 
the  life  of  artisans ;  but  we  make  this 
assertion  only  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  is  of  some  importance  women 
should  be  instructed  ;  and  that  many 
ordinary  occupations,  for  which  a  little 
money  will  tind  a  better  substitute 
should  bo  sacrificed  to  this  considera- 
tion. 

We  bar,  in  this  discussion,  any  ob- 
jection which  proceeds  from  the  mere 
novelty  of  teaching  women  more  than 
they  arc  already  taught.  It  may  be 
useless  that  their  education  should  be 
improved,  or  it  may  be  pernicious ;  and 
these  are  the  fair  grounds  on  which 
rho  question  may  be  argued.  But  those 
who  cannot  hfrnQ  their  minds  to  con- 


sider such  on  vnosiial  extenrion  of 
knowledge,  without  connecting  wiih  i» 
some  sensation  of  the  ludicnrat,  ihould 
remember,  that,  in  the  progrea  fton 
absolute  ignorance,  there  is  a  period 
when  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  new  to 
every  rank  and  description  of  penooi^ 
A  century  ago,  who  would  have  b^ 
lieved  that  country  gentlemen  oooU  be 
brought  to  read  and  spell  withtlie  ease 
and  accuracy  which  we  now  eo  i3re> 
quentiy  remark,— or  suppoeed  that  iSbtj 
could  be  carried  np  even  to  the  de- 
ments of  ancient  and  modem  faistoiy? 
Nothing  is  more  common,  or  mors 
stupid,  than  to  take  the  actoal  for  dw 
possible  —  to  believe  that  all  which  li» 
is  all  which  can  be ;  first  to  laugh  it 
every  proposed  deriation  frmn  pncliea 
as  impossible — then,  when  it  is  cairied 
into  effect,  to  be  astonished  that  It  did 
not  take  place  before. 

It  is  said,  that  the  dSect  of  knoiHedg» 
is  to  make  women  pedantic  and 
affected;  and  that  nothing  can  be 
more  offensive,  than  to  see  a  woman 
stepping  ont  of  the  natural  modesty  of 
her  sex,  to  make  an  ostentations  dis- 
play of  her  literary  attainmentSL  This 
may  be  true  enou^ ;  bnt  the  answer  ii 
so  trite  and  obvious,  that  we  an  almosi 
ashamed  to  make  it  All  afieetatlon 
and  display  proceed  from  the  nppo- 
sition  of  ]>osses8inff  something  bettv 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  posiesMib 
Nobody  is  vain  of  possessmg  two  legs 
and  two  arms  ;  —  becaose  Uiat  is  dw 
precise  quantity  of  either  sort  of  limb 
which  every  body  possesses.  Who  ever 
heard  a  lady  boost  that  she  nndeistood 
French?  —  for  no  other  reason,  that 
we  know  of,  but  because  everybody  in 
these  days  does  understand  French  | 
and  though  there  may  be  some  disgrace 
in  being  ignorant  of  that  langoage^ 
there  is  little  or  no  merit  in  its  acqui- 
sition. Diffuse  knowledge  genomlly 
among  women,  and  yon  will  at  once 
cure  the  conceit  which  knowledge 
occasions  while  it  is  rare.  Vanity  and 
conceit  we  shall  of  course  witoeis  la 
men  and  women  as  long  as  the  world 
endures  : — but  by  muhiplying  the  at- 
tainments upon  which  these  feelings 
are  founded,  you  increase  the  difficulty 
\^i  mdui^in^  them,  and  render  them 
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BKh  mora  tolenble,  bj  making  them 
Ike  pna(B  of  ft  mftch  higher  merit 
When  learning  ceaies  to  be  nncommon 
among  women,  learned  women  will 
enaeto  be  affected. 

A  great  manj  of  the  leaaer  and  more 
abKora  datiea  of  life  neceaaarilj  de- 
valfc    npoQ    the   female    aex.      The 
ana^gemenc  of  all  honaehold  matters, 
lad  the  care  of  children  in  their  early 
,  most  of  coane  depend  upon 
Now,  there  ia  a  very  general 
that  the  moment  yon  pnt  the 
of  women  upon  a   better 
than  ii  ia  at  preaent,  at  that 
there   will   be  an   end    of 
d  domcatir  economy:   and  that,  if 
jm  onee  aaffer  women  to  eat  of  the 
BK  of  knowledge,  the  reat  of  the 
hniy  will  Tcxy  aoon  be  reduced  to  the 
tmt  kind  of  aerial  and  unaatiafkctory 
did.    Theae,  and  all  anch  opiniona  are 
iHcnbk  toone  great  and  common  canae 
of  error ;— that  man  doea  erernfaing, 
aaddutnatoredoea nothing;  and  that 
civjthing  we  see,  ia  referable  to  poai- 
B«e  laatitation,  rather  than  to  original 
ftefiag.     Can  anything,  for  example, 
Wmore  perfectly  abanrd  than  to  sup- 
pHe,  that  the  care  and  perpetual  aolici- 
nfc  wbidi  ft  mother  feela  for  her  cbil- 
te  dependa  apon  her  ignorance  of 
Gnek  and  Uathematica ;  and  that  ahe 
■eald  deaert  an  infant  for  a  quadratic 
qftttaoB  ?    We  aeem  to  imagine,  that 
■i  can  break  in  piecea  the  aolemn  in- 
anatiDna  of  nature  by  the  little  lawa 
tf  a  boarding-achool ;    and  that  the 
cifttnwe  of  the  human  race  dependa 
1^  teaching  women  a  little  more  or 
a  liuie  leaa  ; — that  Cimmerian  ignor- 
■ee  can  aid  parental  affection,  or  the 
«da  of  aru  and  aciencea  produce  its 
4enraction.    In  the  aame  manner,  wc 
^01911  the  principka  upon  which  the 
liwe  of  order,  arrangement,  and  all 
^  ana  of  economy  depend.    They 
iepcad  not  upon  ignorance  nor  idle- 
mi;  but  upon  the  porerty,  confusion, 
lad  rain  which    would   enaue  from 
B^^Mting  them.    Add  to  these  prin- 
ti^  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
■asBifcent,  and  the  vanity  of  display ; 
'-ad  there  can  surely  be  no  reoson- 
>Ue  doobt  bat    that  the  order  and 
private  Ufy  h 
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secured  from  the  perilous  inroads  of 
knowledge. 

We  would  fain  know,  too,  if  know- 
ledge is  to  produce  such  baneful  efiects 
upon  the  material  and  the  household 
virtues,  why  this  influence  has  not  al- 
ready been  felt  ?  Women  are  much 
better  educated  now  than  they  were  a 
century  ago;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  less  remarkable  for  attentrun  to 
the  arrangements  of  their  household, 
or  less  inclined  to  discharge  the  offices 
of  parental  affection.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  show,  that  the  same  ob- 
jection has  been  made  at  all  times  to 
every  improvement  in  the  education  of 
both  aexes,  and  all  ranks  —  and  been 
as  uniformly  and  completely  refuted 
by  experience.  A  great  part  of  the 
objections  made  to  the  education  of 
women  arc  rather  objections  made  to 
human  nature  than  to  the  female  sex  : 
for  it  is  surely  true,  that  knowledge, 
where  it  produces  any  bad  ctlect8  at 
all,  docs  as  much  mischief  to  one  sex 
as  to  the  other,  —  and  gives  birth  to 
fully  as  much  arrogance,  inattention 
to  common  affairs,  and  eccentricity 
among  men,  as  it  does  among  women. 
But  it  by  no  means  followi<,  that  you 
get  rid  of  vonity  and  self-conceit,  be- 
cause you  get  rid  of  learning.  Sclr- 
complacency  can  never  want  an  oxcusic; 
and  the  best  way  to  make  it  more 
tolerable,  and  nu»re  useful,  'm  to  give  to 
it  as  high  and  as  dignified  an  object  as 
possible.  But,  at  all  evcut?,  it  is  un- 
fair to  bring  for^vard  against  a  part  of 
the  world  an  objection  which  is  equally 
powerful  against  the  whole.  WIkmi 
foolish  women  think  they  hare  any 
distinction,  they  are  apt  to  be  proud  of 
it;  so  ore  foolish  men.  But  wca]>[)oal 
to  any  one  who  has  lived  with  culti- 
vated persons  of  either  sex,  whether  he 
has  not  witnessed  as  much  pedantry, 
as  much  wrongheadedness,  Oi*  much 
arrogance,  and  certainly  a  great  deal 
more  rudeness,  {iroduccd  by  learning 
in  men  than  in  women  :  therefore,  we 
should  make  the  accusation  general  — 
or  dismiss  it  altogethar ;  though,  with 
respect  to  pcdantn-,  the  learned  tct^ 
certainly  a  little  unfortunnte.  that  so 
very  emphfii\Q  a  word,  which  is  occa- 
MmplylBionally  applicable  to  all  mcik  vi\u- 
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barked  eagerly  in  any  pursuit,  should 
be  reserved  exelusively  fur  them  :  for, 
as  pedantry  is  an  ostentatious  obtru- 
sion of  knowledge,  in  which  those  who 
hear  us  cannot  sympathise,  it  is  a  fault 
of  which  soldiers,  sailors,  sportsmen, 
gamesters,  cultivators,  and  all  men  en- 
gagi'd  in  a  particular  occupation,  are 
quite  as  guilty  as  scholars ;  but  they 
have  the  good  fortune  to  have  the 
vice  only  of  pedantry, — ^while  scholars 
have  both  the  vice  and  the  name  for  it 
toa 

:>on)e  persons  are  apt  to  contrast 
the  acquisition  of  important  knowledge 
with  what  they  call  simple  pleaiiures; 
and  deem  it  more  becoming  that  a 
woman  should  educate  flowers,  make 
friendships  with  birds,  and  pick  up 
plants,  than  enter  into  more  difficult 
and  fatiguing  studies.  If  a  woman 
have  no  ta«tc  and  genius  for  higher 
occupations,  let  her  engage  in  these, 
rather  than  remain  destitute  of  any 
pursuit.  But  why  are  we  necessarily 
to  doom  a  girl,  whatever  be  her  taste 
or  her  capacity,  to  one  unvaried  line 
of  petty  and  frivolous  occupation?  If 
she  be  full  of  strong  sense  and  elevated 
curiosity,  can  there  be  any  reason  why 
she  should  be  diluted  and  enfeebled 
down  to  a  mere  culler  of  simples,  and 
fancier  of  birds  ?  —  why  books  of  his- 
tory and  reasoning  arc  to  be  torn  out 
of  her  hand,  and  why  she  is  to  be  sent, 
like  a  butterfly,  to  hover  over  the  idle 
flowers  of  the  field?  Such  amuse- 
ments are  innocent  to  those  whom 
they  can  occupy;  but  they  are  not 
iimocent  to  those  who  have  too  power- 
ful understandings  to  be  occupied  by 
them.  Light  broths  and  fruits  are  in- 
nocent food  only  to  weak  or  to  infant 
stomachs  ;  but  they  are  poison  to  that 
organ  in  its  perfect  and  mature  state. 
But  the  great  charm  appears  to  be  in 
the  word  simplicitt/  —  simple  pleasure  I 
If  by  a  simple  pleasure  is  meant  an 
innocent  pleasure,  the  observation  is 
best  answered  by  showing,  tliat  the 
pleasure  which  results  from  the  acqui- 
sition of  important  knowledge  is  quite 
as  innocent  as  any  pleasure  whatever : 
but  if  by  a  simple  pleasure  is  meant 
one,  the  cause  of  which  can  be  easily 
aaaJjrsed,  or  which  docv  not  last  lon^, 


or  which  in  itself  is  very  faint  i  th 
simple  pleasures  scorn  to  be  very  neai 
synonymous  with  small  pleasures;  a: 
if  the  simplicity  were  to  be  a  Ur 
increased,  the  pleasure  would  Tani 
altogether. 

As  it  is  impossible  that  every  m 
should  have  industry  or  activity  sol 
cient  to  avail  himself  of  the  advanti^ 
of  education,  it  is  natural  that  m 
who  are  ignorant  themselvet,  sbon 
view,  with  some  degree  of  jealoosy  a; 
alarm,  any  proposal  for  improring  t 
education  of  women.  But  sach  nn 
may  depend  upon  it,  however  t 
system  of  female  education  may 
exalted,  that  there  will  never  be  wai 
ing  a  due  proportion  of  failures ;  m 
that  after  parents,  guardians,  and  pi 
ceptors  have  done  all  in  their  pow 
to  make  everybody  wise,  there  w 
still  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  worn 
who  have  taken  special  care  to  rema 
otherwise ;  and  they  may  rest  assnn 
if  the  utter  extinction  of  ignorance  ai 
folly  be  the  evil  they  dread,  that  thi 
interests  will  always  be  effectually  pr 
tectcd,  in  q>ite  of  every  exertion  to  t1 
contrary. 

We  must  in  candour  allow,  th 
those  women  who  begin,  will  ha' 
something  more  to  overcome  than  mi 
probably  hereafter  bo  the  case.  *!! 
cannot  deny  the  jealousy  which  ezii 
among  pompous  and  foolish  men,  r 
specting  the  education  of  wome 
There  is  a  class  of  pedants,  who  won 
bo  cut  short  in  the  estimation  of  tl 
world  a  whole  cubit,  if  it  were  gen 
rally  known  that  a  young  lady 
eighteen  could  be  taught  to  dedii 
the  tenses  of  tho  middle  voice,  or  ai 
quaint  herself  with  the  .£olic  varieti 
of  that  celebrated  language.  Thi 
women  have,  of  course,  all  ignorai 
men  for  enemies  to  their  instmctio' 
who  being  bound  (as  they  think),  : 
point  of  sex  to  know  more,  are  m 
well  pleased,  in  point  of  fact,  to  kno 
less.  But,  among  men  of  sense  an 
liberal  politeness,  a  woman  who  hi 
successfully  cultivated  her  mind,  wit! 
out  diminishing  tho  gentleness  an 
propriety  of  her  manners,  is  alwai 
sure  to  meet  with  a  respect  and  attei 
\iQii  bordering  np^  enthusiasm. 
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There  ii  io  ather  sex  a  strong  and 
pomanent  diiposition  to  appear  agree- 
able to  the  other :  and  this  is  the  fair 
afi»irer  to  those  who  are  fond  of  sup- 
poMQg.  that  a  higher  degree  of  know- 
ledge would  nmke  women  rather  the 
mals  than  the  companions  of  men. 
IV^8llpporing  such  a  desire  to  please, 
Ttwetaa  much  more  probable,  that  a 
common  panait  should  be  a  fresh 
soorcii  of  interest  than  a  cause  of  con- 
kntton.  Indeed,  to  suppose  that  any 
Bode  of  education  can  create  a  general 
juioosy  and  rivalry  bet^'cen  the  sexes, 
ii  so  Teiy  ridiculous,  that  it  requires 
osiy  to  be  staled  in  order  to  be  refuted. 
Hk  same  d^.'sire  of  pleasing  secures 
ill  that  delicacy  and  reserve  which  are 
ef  focfa  inestimable  value  to  women. 
We  are  quite  astonished,  in  hearing 
aen  converse  on  such  subjects,  to  find 
tkem  attributing  such  beautiful  effects 
to  ignorance.  It  would  appear,  from 
tile  tenor  of  such  objections,  that  igno- 
xincc  had  been  the  great  civiliscr  of  the 
vqrld.  Women  are  delicate  and  re- 
ft:^ only  because  they  ore  ignorant ; 
—  tbey  manage  their  household,  only 
iKcnue  they  are  ignorant ;  —  they  at- 
%3U  to  their  children,  only  because 
*if-r  know  no  better.  Now,  we  must 
naily  confess,  we  have  all  our  lives 
btcn  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the 
Tiloe  of  ignorance.  We  have  always 
icrtbated  the  modesty  and  the  refined 
Lsnaen  of  women,  to  their  being  well 
tsaght  in  moral  and  religious  duty, — 
tu  the  hazardous  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed, —  to  tlmt  perpetual 
Tiplance  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
czcftise  over  thought,  word,  and  ac- 
lioQ, — and  to  that  cnltivation  of  the 
laM  virtnea,  which  those  who  culti- 
nse  the  stem  and  magnanimous  vir- 
taei  expect  at  their  hands.  After  all, 
ht  it  be  remembered,  we  are  not  say- 
iae  there  are  no  objections  to  the 
^askm  of  knowledge  among  the 
ftaiak  sex.  We  would  not  hazard 
fKh  a  proposition  respecting  any- 
t^;;  but  we  are  saying,  that,  upon 
^  vbole,  it  is  the  best  method  of  em- 
P^jing  time ;  and  that  there  are 
^tf  object  ioos  to  it  than  to  any 
'<W  method.      There  are,  perhaps. 


are  exempted  by  circumstances  from 
all  necessary  labour :  but  every  human 
being  must  do  something  with  their 
existence ;  and  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
innocent,  the  most  dignified,  and  the 
most  useful  method  of  filling  up  that 
idleness,  of  which  there  is  always  so 
large  a  portion  in  nations  fur  advanced 
in  civiliiiation.  Let  any  man  reflect, 
too,  upon  the  solitary  situation  in 
which  women  are  placed,  —  the  ill 
treatment  to  which  they  are  sometimes 
exposed,  and  which  they  must  endure 
in  silence,  and  without  the  power  of 
complaining,  —  and  he  must  feci  con- 
vinced that  the  happiness  of  a  woman 
will  bo  materially  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  education  has  given  to  her 
the  habit  and  the  means  of  drawing 
her  resources  from  herself. 

There  are  a  few  common  phrases  in 
circulation,  respecting  the  duties  of 
women,  to  which  we  wish  to  pay  some 
degree  of  attention,  because  they  are 
rather  inimical  to  those  opinions  which 
we  have  advanced  on  this  subject. 
Indeed,  independently  of  this,  tlicre  is 
nothing  which  requires  more  W^dhincc 
than  the  current  i)hra8es  of  the  day,  of 
which  there  are  always  some  resorted 
to  in  every  dispute,  and  from  the  sove- 
reign authority  of  which  it  is  often 
vain  to  make  any  appeal.  "  The  true 
theatre  for  a  woman  is  the  sick  ch  uii- 
bcr;" — "Nothing  so  honourable  t »  a 
woman  as  not  to  be  spoken  of  at 
alL*'  Tiiese  two  phrases,  the  delight  of 
Noodledom,  arc  grown  into  common- 
places upon  the  subject ;  and  are  not 
unfrequently  employed  to  extinguish 
tliat  love  of  knowledge  in  wonien,'which, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  it  is  uf  so  much 
importance  to  cherish.  Nothing,  cer- 
tainly, is  so  ornamental  and  delijrhtful 
in  women  as  the  benevolent  affections; 
but  time  cannot  be  tillc<l  up,  and  life 
employed,  with  high  and  impassioned 
virtues.  Some  of  these  feelings  arc  of 
rare  occurrence  —  all  of  short  duration 
— or  nature  would  sink  under  them. 
A  scene  of  distress  aTid  anguish  is  an 
occasion  where  the  finest  qualities  of 


the  female   mind  may  be  displayed; 

,  , ,_    but  it  is  a  monstrous  exaggcratlou  \o 

•'jW  fenwles  in  Great  Bn'taio,  who  I  tell  women  that  they  are  burn  onVy  {oi 
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scenes  of  distress  and  anguish.  Narse 
father,  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  if  they 
want  it ; — it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
plaftiest  duties  to  neglect  them.  But, 
when  we  are  talking  of  the  common 
occupations  of  life,  do  not  let  ns  mis- 
take the  accidents  for  the  occupations; 
—  when  we  are  arguing  how  the 
twenty-three  hours  of  the  day  are  to 
be  filled  up,  it  is  idle  to  tell  us  of  those 
feelings  and  agitations  above  the  level 
of  common  existence,  which  may  em- 
ploy the  remaining  hour.  Compassion, 
and  every  other  virtue*  are  the  great 
objects  we  all  ought  to  have  in  view  ; 
but  no  man  (and  no  woman)  can  fill 
up  the  twenty.four  hours  by  acts  of 
virtue.  But  one  is  a  lawyer,  and  the 
other  a  ploughman,  and  the  third  a 
merchant ;  and  then,  acts  of  goodness, 
and  intervals  of  compassion  and  fine 
feeling,  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
common  occupations  of  life.  We  know 
women  are  to  be  compassionate  i  but 
they  cannot  be  compassionate  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve 
at  night:  —  and  what  are  they  to  do  in 
the  interval?  This  is  the  only  question 
we  have  been  putting  all  along,  and  is 
all  that  can  be  meant  by  literary  educa- 
tion. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  notoriety 
which  is  incurred  by  literature.  — The 
cultivation  of  knowledge  is  a  very 
distinct  thing  from  its  publication;  nor 
does  it  follow  that  a  womau  is  to  be- 
come an  author,  merely  because  she 
has  talent  enough  for  it.  We  do  not 
wish  a  lady  to  write  books,  — to  defend 
and  reply, — to  squabble  about  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  or  the  plain  of  Troy,— 
any  more  than  we  wish  her  to  dance  at 
the  opera,  to  play  at  a  public  concert, 
or  to  put  pictures  in  the  Exhibition, 
because  she  has  learned  music,  dancing, 
and  drawing.  The  great  use  of  her 
knowledge  will  be  that  it  contributes  to 
her  private  happiness.  She  may  make 
it  public:  but  it  is  not  the  principal 
object  which  the  friends  of  female  edu- 
cation have  in  view.  Among  men,  the 
few  who  write  bear  ho  comparison  to 
the  many  who  read.  We  hear  most  of 
the  former,  indeed,  because  they  are,  in 
generai,  tho  most  ostentatious  part,  of 
literarjr  men  ;  but  there  arc  \i\n\imex- 


able  persons  who,  without  era 
themselves  before  the  public,  ha 
use  of  literature  to  add  to  the  i 
of  their  understandings,  and  to : 
the  happiness  of  their  lives.  A 
it  may  be  an  evil  for  ladies  to  b 
of:  but  we  really  think  thoai 
who  are  talked  of  only  as  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  Miss  Mi 
are  talked  of,  may  bear  their 
tunes  with  a  Tery  great  de 
Christian  patience. 

Their  exemption  from  all  th 
sary  business  of  life  is  one  of  t 
powerful  motives  for  the  impn 
of  education  in  women.  Lawi 
physicians  have  in  their  profe 
constant  motive  to  exertion; 
neglect  then:  education,  they  n 
certain  degree  educate  themst 
their  conunerce  with  the  worl 
must  learn  caution,  accuracy,  ai 
ment,  because  they  must  incnr 
sibility.  But  if  you  neglect  to 
the  mind  of  a  woman,  by  the  sp< 
difficulties  which  occur  in  litei 
can  never  be  educated  at  all :  i 
not  effectually  rouse  it  by  edn< 
must  remain  for  ever  languid, 
cated  men  may  escape  intelle< 
gradation ;  uneducated  womei 
They  have  nothing  to  do ;  ani 
come  untaught  from  the  school 
cation,  they  will  never  be  iusa 
the  school  of  events. 

Women  have  not  their  llTeli 
gain  by  knowledge;  and  tha 
motive  for  relaxing  all  thos* 
which  are  made  in  the  educatkM 
They  certainly  have  not ;  but  tl 
happiness  to  gain,  to  which  ko 
leads  as  probueibly  as  it  does  t 
and  that  is  a  reason  against  i 
indulgence.  Besides,  we  cone 
labour  and  fatigue  of  accompli 
to  be  quite  equal  to  the  lab 
fatigue  of  knowledge ;  and  tba 
quite  as  many  years  to  be  chai 
it  does  to  be  learned. 

Another  difference  of  the 
that  women  are  attended  to,  i 
attend.  All  acts  of  courtesy  an 
ness  originate  from  the  one  i 
are  received  by  the  other.  W( 
no  sort  of  reason,  in  this  divt 
\coivd\\\QTv^{or  ^ving  to  women  i 
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nd  iBSgaifieant  edocatioo ;  bat  we  sec 
io  it  a  ▼cry  powerful  reason  for  strength- 
ening their  jndgment,  and  inspiring 
ibem  with  the  habit  of  emplojing  time 
QseMlj.  We  admit  manj  striking 
difocnces  in  the  situation  of  the  two 
Kxcst  and  many  striking  differences 
of  oadentanding;  proceeding  from  the 
diflbxent  circnmstances  in  which  they 
ii«  placed ;  bat  there  is  not  a  single 
difeence  of  this  kind  which  does  not 
sffard  a  new  argnment  for  making  the 
edncatioo  of  women  better  than  it  is. 
Ther  hare  nothing  serious  to  do;— 
ii  that  a  reason  why  they  should  be 
broaght  ap  to  do  nothing  but  what  is 
rifling  ?  They  are  exposed  to  greater 
dsngen; — is  that  a  reason  why  their 
InJtiet  are  to  be  purposely  and  indus- 
ttioasly  weakened  ?  They  are  to  form 
te  chancCen  of  fntore  men ; — is  that 
s  caase  why  their  own  characters  are  to 
be  broken  and  frittered  down  as  they 
low  are?  In  short,  there  is  not  a 
BBgle  tnit  in  that  dirersity  of  circum- 
■saeea,  in  which  the  two  sexes  ore 
placed,  that  docs  not  decidedly  prove 
ibe  nagnitade  of  the  error  we  commit 
in  neglecting  (as  we  do  neglect)  the 
tdacasioo  of  women. 

If  the  objections  against  the  better 
(daeation  of  women  could  be  overruled, 
«e  of  the  great  advantages  that  would 
easw  would  be  the  extinction  of  innu- 
Bcrable  foUiesL  A  decided  and  pre- 
Tsiliog  taste  for  one  or  another  mode 
ofcdwatlon  there  must  be.  A  century 
paRyit  waa  for  housewifery — now  it  is 
ftr  accomplishments.  The  object  now 
ii.  to  make  women  artists, — to  give 
ikeai  an  excellence  in  drawing,  music, 
psiating,  and  dancing, — of  which,  per- 
nas  who  naake  these  pursuits  the  oc« 
km  of  their  lives,  and  derive  from 
their  sabsistencei  need  not  be 
Now,  one  great  evil  of  all 
tbs  is,  that  it  does  not  last.  If  the 
vhole  of  life  were  an  Olympic  game,  — 
if  we  eocdd  go  on  feasting  and  dancing 
td  the  end, — this  might  do ;  but  it  is 
is  troth  merely  provision  for  the  little 
isttnral  between  coming  into  life  and 
vnling  in  it ;  while  it  leaves  a  long  and 
dicsry  expanse  behind,  devoid  both  of 
4ipucy  and  cheerfulness.  No  mother, 
M  vunaa  who  has  passed  over  the  few 


first  years  of  life,  sings,  or  dnnces,  or 
draws,  or  plays  upon  musical  instru- 
ments. These  are  merely  means  for 
dbplaying  the  grace  and  vivacity  of 
youth,  which  every  woman  gives  up, 
as  she  gives  up  the  dress  and  the 
manners  of  eighteen  :  she  has  no  wish 
to  retain  them ;  or,  if  she  has,  she  is 
driven  out  of  them  by  diameter  and 
derision.  The  system  of  female  educa- 
tion, as  it  now  stands,  aims  only  at 
embellishing  a  few  years  of  life,  which 
are  in  themselves  so  full  of  grace  and 
happiness,  that  they  hardly  want  it ; 
and  then  leaves  the  rest  of  existence  a 
miserable  prey  to  idle  insignificance. 
No  woman  of  understanding  and  re- 
flection can  possibly  conceive  she  is 
doing  justice  to  her  children  by  such 
kind  of  education.  The  object  is,  to  give 
to  children  resources  that  will  endure  as 
long  as  life  endures — habits  that  time 
will  ameliorate,  not  destroy, — occu])a- 
tions  that  will  render  sickness  tolerable, 
solitude  pleasant,  age  venerable,  life 
more  dignified  and  useful,  and  therefore 
death  less  terrible :  and  the  compensa- 
tion which  is  offered  for  the  omission 
of  all  this,  is  a  short-lived  blaze, — a 
little  temporary  effect,  which  has  no 
other  consequence  than  to  deprive  the 
remainder  of  life  of  all  taste  and  relish. 
There  may  be  women  who  have  a  tasto 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  who  evince  a 
decided  talent  for  drawing,  or  for  music 
In  that  case,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  arts;  but 
the  error  is,  to  make  such  things  tho 
grand  and  universal  object, — to  insist 
upon  it  that  every  woman  is  to  sing, 
and  draw,  and  dance,  ~  with  nature, 
or  against  nature, — to  hind  her  appren- 
tice to  some  accomplishment,  and  if  she 
cannot  succeed  in  oil  or  water  colours, 
to  prefer  gilding,  varnishing,  burnish- 
ing, box -making,  to  real  and  solid 
improvement  in  tasic,  knowledge,  and 
understanding. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  favour  of  tho 
social  nature  of  the  fine  arts.  Music 
gives  pleasure  to  others.  Drawing  is 
an  art,  the  amusement  of  which  docs 
not  centre  in  him  who  exercises  it,  but 
is  diffused  among  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  is  true  ;  but  there  is  nothing,  after 
aD,  80  social  as  a  cultivated  mind.  N\  c 
n  3 
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do  not  mean  to  speak  slightinfflj  of  tbe 
tine  arts,  or  to  depreciate  ue  good 
humoar  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
exhibited  ;  but  we  appeal  to  any  man, 
whether  a  little  spirited  and  sensible 
conversation  — .  displaying,  modestly, 
uscfnl  acqairements  —  and  erincing 
rational  curiobity,  is  not  well  worth  the 
hijshest  exertions  of  musical  or  graphical 
skill.  A  woman  of  accomplishments 
may  entertain  those  who  have  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  her  for  half  an  hour 
with  great  brilliancy ;  but  a  mind  full 
of  ideas,  and  with  that  elastic  spring 
which  the  love  of  knowledge  only  can 
convey,  is  a  perpetual  source  of  ex- 
hilaration and  amusement  to  all  that 
come  within  its  reach; — not  collecting  its 
force  into  single  and  insulated  achieve- 
ments, like  the  efforts  made  in  the  fine 
arts — but  diffusing,  equally  over  the 
whole  of  existence,  a  cahn  pleasure  — 
better  loved  as  it  is  longer  felt  —  and 
suit^ible  to  every  variety  and  every 
period  of  life.  Therefore,  instead  of 
hanging  the  understanding  of  a  wo- 
man  upon  walls,  or  hearing  it  vibrate 
upon  strings,  —  instead  of  seeing  it  in 
clouds,  or  hearing  it  in  the  wind, 
we  would  make  it  the  first  spring  and 
ornament  of  society,  by  enriching  it 
with  attainments  upon  which  alone 
such  power  depends. 

If  the  education  of  women  were  im 
proved,  the  education  of  men  would  be 
improved  also.  Let  any  one  consider 
(in  order  to  bring  the  matter  more 
home  by  an  individual  instance)  of 
what  immense  importance  to  society 
it  is,  whether  a  nobleman  of  first-rate 
fortune  and  distinction  is  well  or  ill 
brought  up ; — what  a  taste  and  fieishion 
he  may  inspire  for  private  and  for 
political  vice  !  —  and  what  misery  and 
mischief  he  may  produce  to  the  thou- 
sand human  beings  who  arc  dependent 
on  him  I  A  country  contains  no  such 
curse  within  its  bosom.  Youth,  wealth, 
high  rank,  and  vice,  form  a  combina- 
tion which  baffles  all  remonstrance  and 
beats  down  nil  opposition.  A  man  of 
high  rank  who  combines  these  qualifi- 
cations for  corruption,  is  almost  the 
master  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
has  the  public  happiness  within  his 
grasp.    But  the  most  beautiful  posses- 


sion which  a  coantry  can  bave  ii  l|| 
noble  and  rich  man  who  lof«t  fMfi 
and  knowledge  ( —  who  without  bcUB 
feeble  or  fanatical  is  pioua—  and  «lfl| 
without  being  factioiis  is  fitm  tad  tH^ 
dependent ;  ~  who,  in  his  poUiieil  f^  '^ 
is  an  eqnitikble  mediator  betwaea  [ ' 
and  people ;  and,  in  hii  dvil  f' 
firm  promoter  of  all  which  caa  i 
a  lustre  upon  his  coontry,  or  ' 
the  peace  and  order  <tf  the  wo  ^ 
if  these  objects  are  of  the  in  _ 
which  we  attribute  to  them,  the  i 
tion  of  women  must  be  impoitaa^^ 
the  formation  of  character  for  the  f  ^ 
seven  or  eight  years  of  life  set 
depend  almost  entirely  upon 
It  is  certainly  in  the  power  of  at 
and  well  educated  mother  to  :' 
within  that  jwriod,  such  tas 
pensities  as  shall  neariy  decide 
destiny  of  the  future  man  ;  and  tUi  I. 
done,  not  only  by  the  intentional  catf*^ 
tions  of  the  mother,  but  by  the  gndMl. 
and  insensible  imitation  of  the  child  t 
for  there  is  something  extremely  oot- 
tagious  in  greatness  and  rectitude  eC 
thinking,  even  at  that  age  ;  and  the 
character  of  the  mother  with  who« 
he  passes  his  early  infancy  is  aiwa|i 
an  event  of  the  utmost  Importance  le 
the  child.  A  merely  accompUdai 
woman  cannot  infuse  her  taetee  iiie 
the  minds  of  her  sons  ;  and,  if  ihe 
could,  nothing  could  be  more  nnfer- 
tunatc  than  her  success.  Besideti  wbM 
her  accomplishments  are  given  up,  she 
has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  amaN 
herself  in  the  best  way  she  can  ;  and, 
becoming  entirely  frivolous,  either  de- 
clines altogether  the  fatigue  of  attend' 
ing  to  her  children,  or,  attending  lo 
them,  has  neither  talents  nor  know* 
ledge  to  succeed ;  and,  therefore,  here 
is  a  plain  and  fair  answer  to  those  who 
ask  so  triumphantly,  Why  should  ■ 
woman  dedicate  herself  to  tliis  brandi 
of  knowledge  ?  or,  why  should  she  be 
attached  to  such  science  ? — Because,  bj 
having  gained  information  on  theft 
points,  she  may  in^tpire  her  son  witl 
valuable  tastes,  which  may  abide  bj 
him  through  life,  and  carry  him  np  tc 
all  the  sublimities  of  knowledge  ;- 
because  she  cannot  lay  the  fbundatioc 
of  a  great  character  if  she  is  abiorbec 
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nor  innpire 

ckild  vith  noble  desires  when  a 

S  conne  of  trifling  has  destroyed  the 

k  talents  which  were  left  by  a  bad 


i  is  of  great  importance  to  a  country 
I  there  shoald  be  as  many  under* 
idinga  as  possible  actiTely  employed 
km  it.  Mankind  are  ranch  happier 
the  diaeorery  of  barometers,  ther- 
Bietcn,  steam-engines,  and  all  the 
■B«fmble  inventions  in  the  arts  and 
ncea.  We  are  eveiy  day  and  every 
ir  reaping  the  benefit  of  such  talent 
I  ingennitj.  The  same  observation 
rae  of  such  wtMrks  as  those  of  Dry- 
u  Pope,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare. 
akind  are  much  happier  that  such 
tfidnab  have  lived  and  written ; 
r  add  every  daj  to  the  stock  of 
iiie  enjoyment  —  and  perpetually 
dden  and  embellish  life.  Now,  the 
aber  of  those  who  exercise  their 
lotslandings  to  any  good  purpose  is 
ctly  in  proportion  to  those  who 
fcise  it  at  all;  bat  as  the  matter 
ids  at  present,  half  the  talent  in 
■oiverae  runs  to  waste,  and  is 
dly  wiprofitable.  It  would  have 
a  aioBost  aa  well  for  the  world, 
MtcH  that  women,  instead  of  pos- 
isg  the  eapacities  they  do  at  present, 
■Id  have  been  bom  wholly  destitute 
•il,  genius,  and  every  other  attribute 
■iiid  of  which  men  make  so  eminent 
■c  :  and  the  ideas  of  nse  and  pos- 
■OB  are  so  united  together,  that, 
aMe  it  has  been  the  custom  in 
KMt  all  coantries  to  give  to  women 
iflvent  and  a  worse  education  than 
■so,  the  notion  has  obtained,  that 
f  do  not  possess  faculties  which  they 
not  cultivate.  Just  as,  in  breaking 
a  oonaon,  it  is  sometimes  very 
leak  to  make  the  poor  believe  it 
1  carry  com,  merely  because  they 
(tbeen  hitb<9to  accustomed  to  see 
produce  nothing  but  weeds  and 
a— ihej  very  naturally  mistake 
sot  condition  for  general  nature. 
awpfetel J  have  the  talents  of  wo- 
I  been  k^pt  down,  that  there  is 
ndy  a  single  work,  either  of  reason 
iiwyiiition,  written  by  a  woman, 
^m  in  general  circuUtion,  either 
ii  JE^iisht  French,  or  Italian  htera-  ^ 


ture  ; — scarcely  one  that  has  crept  even 
into  the  ranlu  of  our  minor  poets. 

If  the  possession  of  excellent  talents 
is  not  a  conclusive  reason  why  they 
should  be  improved,  it  at  least  amounts 
to  a  very  strong  presumption  ;  and,  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  women  may  be 
trained  to  reason  and  imagine  as  well 
as  men,  the  strongest  reasons  are  cer- 
tainlj  necessary  to  show  us  why  we 
should  not  avail  ourselves  of  such  rich 
gifts  of  nature ;  and  we  have  a  right 
to  call  for  a  clear  statement  of  those 
perils  which  make  it  neces-^'ary  that 
such  talent  should  be  totally  extin- 
guished, or,  at  most,  very  partially 
drawn  out.  The  burthen  of  proof  does 
not  lie  with  those  who  say.  Increase 
the  quantity  of  talent  in  any  country 
as  much  as  possible — for  such  a  propo- 
sition is  in  conformity  with  every  man*s 
feelings :  but  it  lies  with  those  who  say, 
Take  care  to  keep  that  understanding 
weak  and  trifling  which  nature  has  made 
capable  of  becoming  strong  and  power- 
ful. The  paradox  is  with  them,  not 
with  us.  In  all  human  reasoning,  know- 
ledge must  be  taken  for  a  good,  till  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  an  evil.  But  now. 
Nature  makes  to  us  rich  and  magnificent 
presents  ;  and  we  say  to  her  —  You 
are  too  luxuriant  and  muiii6cent— we 
must  keep  you  under,  and  prune  you ; 
— we  have  talents  enough  in  the  other 
half  of  the  creation  ;  and,  if  you  will 
not  stupify  and  enfeeble  the  minds  of 
women  to  our  hands,  we  ourselves  must 
expose  them  to  a  narcotic  process,  and 
educate  away  that  fatal  redundance  with 
which  the  world  is  afflicted,  and  the 
order  of  sublunary  things  deranged. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life 
is  conversation ; — and  the  pleasures  of 
conversation  are  of  course  enhanced  by 
every  increase  of  knowledge  :  not  that 
we  should  meet  together  to  talk  of 
alkalis  and  angles,  or  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  history  and  philology, — though 
a  little  of  these  things  is  no  bud  ingre- 
dient in  conversation ;  but  let  the  sub- 
ject bo  what  it  may,  there  is  always  a 
prodigious  difference  between  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  have  been  well 
educated  and  of  those  who  have  not 
enjoyed  this  advantage.  Edocatiou 
gives  fecundity  of  thought,  coplouftu<iS& 
V  4 
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of  illastration,  quicknest,  Tigoar,  fancy, 
worils,  images,  and  illustrations; — it 
decorates  every  common  thing,  and 
gives  the  power  of  trifling  without 
being  undignified  and  absurd.  The 
subjects  themselves  may  not  be  wanted 
upon  which  the  talents  of  an  educated 
man  have  been  exercised  ;  but  there 
is  always  a  demand  for  those  talents 
which  his  education  has  rendered 
strong  and  quick.  Now,  really,  no- 
thing can  be  further  from  our  inten- 
tion than  to  say  anything  rude  and  un- 
pleasant ;  but  we  must  be  exctised  for 
observing,  that  it  is  not  now  a  very 
common  thing  to  be  interested  by  the 
variety  and  extent  of  female  knowledge, 
but  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  lament 
that  the  finest  faculties  in  the  world 
have  been  confined  to  trifles  utterly 
unworthy  of  their  richness  and  theur 
strength. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  most 
innocent  and  interesting  occupation 
which  can  be  given  to  the  female  sex  ; 
nor  can  there  be  a  better  method  of 
checking  a  spirit  of  dissipation,  than 
by  diffusing  a  taste  for  literature.  The 
true  way  to  attack  vice,  is  by  setting 
up  something  else  against  it.  Give  to 
women,  in  early  youth,  something  to 
acquire,  of  suflicient  interest  and  im- 
portance to  command  the  application 
of  their  mature  faculties,  and  to  excite 
their  perseverance  in  future  life ;  — 
teach  them,  that  happiness  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  the  gratification  of 
vanity  ;  and  you  will  raise  up  a  much 
more  formidable  barrier  against  dissfpa- 
tion,  than  an  host  of  invectives  and  ex- 
hortations can  supply. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  un- 
fortunate man  gets  drunk  with  very 
bad  wine— not  to  gratify  his  palate  but 
to  forget  his  cares:  he  does  not  set 
any  value  on  what  he  receives,  but  on 
account  of  what  it  excludes  ; — ^it  keeps 
ont  something  worse  than  it«elf.  Now, 
though  it  were  denied  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  serious  knowledge  is  of  itself 
important  to  a  woman,  still  it  prevents 
a  taste  for  silly  and  pernicious  works 
of  imagination;  it  keeps  away  the 
horrid  trash  of  novels ;  and,  in  lien  of 
ibdt  eagerness  for  emotion  and  adven- 


ture which  books  of  that  wrt  inqnn 
promotes  a  calm  and  woasAj  tempen 
mentofmind. 

A  man  who  detervet  soch  ft  deee  < 
good  fortune,  may  generallr  ond  c 
excellent  companion  for  all  tlie  vidiii 
tndes  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  not  m)  CM 
to  find  a  companion  for  his  andentnd 
ing,  who  has  rimilar  pnrraiti  wit 
himself,  or  who  can  oomprehend  d 
pleasure  be  derives  fixMn  them.  W 
really  can  see  no  reason  why  it  shonl 
not  be  otherwise;  nor  comprehend  Iw 
the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  can  I 
promoted  b^  dimioiBhing  the  nnmbi 
of  subjects  m  which  persona  who  n 
to  spend  their  lives  together  take 
common  interest. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  eoa« 
quences  of  knowledge|,  is  the  reipn 
and  importance  which  it  commnoicafti 
to  old  age.  Men  rise  in  characft 
often  as  they  increase  in  yean;— the 
are  venerable  from  what  they  have  ai 
quired,  and  pleasing  from  what  tlM 
can  impart  If  they  outlive  thei 
faculties,  the  mere  finune  itself  is  n 
spected  for  what  it  once  contained 
but  women  (such  is  then:  nnfortmial 
style  of  education)  hasard  everythln 
upon  one  cast  of  the  die ;— when  yooi 
is  gone,  all  is  gone.  No  human  crei 
ture  gives  his  admiration  fior  nothing 
either  the  eye  must  be  charmed,  or  u 
understanding  gratified.  A  woma 
must  talk  wisely  or  look  wdL  Evei 
human  being  must  put  np  with  tl 
coldest  civihty,  who  has  neither  tli 
charms  of  youth  n<Mr  the  wisdom  \ 
age.  Neither  is  there  the  slighte 
commiseration  for  decayed  aooompIM 
ments;  —  no  man  mouma  over  tli 
fragments  of  a  dancer,  or  drops  a  tei 
on  the  relics  of  musical  skilL  TIm 
are  flowers  destined  to  perish;  bi 
the  decay  of  great  talents  is  alwaj 
the  subject  of  solemn  pity ;  and,  eve 
when  their  last  memorial  is  over,  the 
ruins  and  vestiges  are  regarded  wii 
pious  afiection. 

There  is  no  connection  between  tli 
ignorance  In  which  women  are  kep 
and  the  preservation  of  moral  an 
religions  principle ;  and  vet  certah^ 
there  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  timi 
and  respectable  persons^  a  Tagae^  tndc 
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Inxic  dmd  of  knowledge,  u  if  it  were 
ctpdile  of  producing  these  effects.    It 
ai«bt  AfanoK  be  sapposed,  firum  the 
dmd  which  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge has  excited,  that  there  was  some 
peat  seem  which  was  to  be  kept  in  un- 
ymetrabte    obacnritjy  that  all  moral 
mloB  were  a  species  of  delusion  and 
inposCiire,  the  detection  of  which,  by 
ike  hnprovement  of  the  nnderstanding, 
voald  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
concqnences  to  all,  and  particnlarlj 
n  women.     If  we  conld  possibly  nn- 
tattnd  what  these  great  secrets  were, 
«f  B^ht  peiiiaps  be  disposed  to  concur 
■  Ibeir  prewnration ;  but  beliering  that 
iQ  the  salotaiy  rules  which  are  imposed 
•women  are  the  result  of  trae  wisdom, 
■d  prodncdTe  of  the  greatest  happi- 
iw,  we  cannot  understand  how  they 
■c  tD  become  kas  sensible  of  this  tmth 
ii  peopotUon  as  their  power  of  dis- 
csicring  truth  in  general  is  increased,  | 
ad  the  habit  of  Tiewing  questions  with  i 
money   and     comprehension    esta- 
ttihed  by  education.    There  are  men, 
isdesd.  who    are  always  exclaiming 
t^mtt  ercry  species  of  power,  because 
i  is  roonccted   with   danger :   their 
ted  of  abuses  is  so  much  stronger. 
An  their  admiration  of  uses,  that  they 
•said  cbenfally  give  up  the  use  of  fire, 
isapowdefv  and  printing,  to  be  freed 
ftoM  robben^  incendiaries,  and  libelsL 
b  ii  irae,  that  erery  increase  of  know- 
kdjKC  may  pumibly  render  deprsTity 
■OR  depraved,  as  well  as  it  may  in- 
asHs  the  strength  of  Tirtue.    It  is  in 
ilKlf  only  power ;  and  iu  value  de- 
pends on   iu  application.    But,  trust 
IS  Ae  vatanX  love  of  good  where  there 
ii  ao  temptation  to  be  bad — it  operates 
OThcre  OBore  forcibly  than  in  ednca- 
aoB.    So  man,  whether  he  be  tutor, 
gssrdian,  or  friend,  ever  contents  him- 
kV  with  infusing  the  mere  ability  to 
aofne;  but  giving  the  power,  he  gives 
vidi  it  a  taste  for  the  wise  and  rational 
csnase  oi  that  power;  so  that   an 
riacsmd  person  ia  not  only  one  with 
ttrangerand  better  Ikcnhies  than  others, 
Wi  widi  a  more  useful  propensity  — 
sfiipasition  better  cultivated—- and 
HHciadons  of  a  higher  and  more  im- 
.     pcnuitelaBa. 

{       hishflc^aiidtorccapita]jl9<b0AMiii/ 
i 


points  upon  which  we  have  insisted, — 
Why  the  disproportion  in  knowlcdjrc 
between  the  two  sexes  should  be  so 
great,  when  the  inequality  in  natural 
^ents  is  so  small ;  or  why  the  under- 
standing of  women  should  be  lavished 
upon  trLQes,  when  nature  has  made  it 
capable  of  higher  and  letter  things,  wo 
profess  ourselves  not  able  to  understand. 
The  affectation  charged  upon  fcmulo 
knowledge  is  best  cured  by  making  that 
knowledge  more  general:  and  the 
economy  devolved  upon  women  is  bc^t 
secured  by  the  ruin,  disgrace,  and  in- 
convenience which  proceeds  from  neg- 
lecting it.  For  the  care  of  children, 
nature  has  made  a  direct  and  powerful 
provision  ;  and  the  gentleness  and  ele- 
gance of  women  is  Uie  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  desire  to  please  which 
is  productive  of  the  greatest  part  of 
civilisation  and  refinement,  and  which 
rests  upon  a  foundation  too  deep  to  be 
shaken  by  any  such  modifications  in 
education  as  we  have  proposed.  If  you 
educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified 
and  important  subjects,  you  are  multi- 
plying, beyond  measure,  tho  chances  of 
human  improvement,  by  preparing  and 
medicating  those  early  impressions, 
which  always  come  from  the  mother  ; 
and  which,  in  a  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, are  quite  decisive  of  character 
and  genius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education  that  women  would 
influence  the  destiny  of  men. — If  wo- 
men knew  more,  men  must  learn  more 
— ^for  ignorance  would  then  be  shame- 
ful—and it  would  become  the  fasiiion 
to  be  instructed.  The  instruction  of 
women  improves  tho  stock  of  national 
talents,  and  employs  more  minds  fur 
the  instruetion  and  amusement  of  tho 
world; — it  increases  the  pleasures  of 
society,  by  multiplying  the  topics  upon 
which  the  two  sexes  take  a  common  in- 
terest,— and  makes  marriage  an  inter- 
course of  understanding  as  well  as  of 
affection,  by  giving  dignity  arid  impor- 
tance to  the  femalo  character.  The 
education  of  women  favours  public 
morals ;  it  provides  for  every  season 
of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  brightest  and 
the  best;  and  leaves  a  woman  when  slio 
is  stricken  by  the  hand  of  time,  nut  sa 
'Mbe  now  is,  destitute  of  eYeryt\dn^,  auOi 
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neglected  by  all;  bat  with  the  fall  power 
and  the  splendid  attractions  of  know- 
ledge,— diffusing  the  elegant  pleasures 
of  polite  literature,  and  receiving  the 
just  homage  of  learned  and  accom- 
plished men. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
(E.  Keview,  1810.) 

Bemarkt  on  the  Stfttem  qf  Edueation  in 
Public  Sch4M)ls,  8vo.  llatchard.  Lon- 
don, iim. 

There  is  a  set  of  well-dressed,  pros- 
perous gentlemen,  who  assemble  daily 
at  Mr.  Hatchard's  shop;  —  clean,  civil 
personages,  well  in  with  people  in 
power, — delighted  with  every  existing 
institution — and  almost  with  every  ex- 
isting circumstance  : — and,  every  now 
and  then,  one  of  these  personages  writes 
a  little  book  ; — and  the  rest  praise  that 
little  book  —  expecting  to  be  praised,  in 
their  turn,  for  their  own  little  books : 
— and  of  these  little  books,  thas  written 
by  these  clean,  civil  personages,  so 
expecting  to  be  praised,  the  pamphlet 
before  us  appears  to  be  one. 

The  subject  of  it  is  the  advantage  of 
public  schools;  and  the  author,  very  cre- 
ditably to  himself,  ridicules  the  absurd 
clamour,  first  set  on  foot  by  Dr.  Kennel, 
of  the  irreligious  tendency  of  public 
schools  :  he  then  proceeds  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  which  public  schools 
may  produce  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter; and  here  the  subject  becomes 
more  difficult  and  the  pamphlet  worse. 

In  arguing  any  large  or  general 
question,  it  is  of  infinite  importance  to 
attend  to  the  first  feelings  which  the 
mention  of  the  topic  has  a  tendency  to 
excite ;  and  the  name  of  a  public  school 
brings  with  it  immediately  the  idea  of 
brilliant  classical  attainments:  but, 
upon  the  importance  of  these  studies, 
we  are  not  now  offering  any  opinion. 
The  only  points  for  consideration  are, 
whether  boys  are  pat  in  the  way  of 
becoming  good  and  wise  men  by  these 
schools;  and  whether  they  actually 
gather,  there,  those  attainments,  which 
it  pleases  mankind,  for  the  time  being, 
to  consider  as  valuable,  and  to  decorate 
bjr  the  Dame  of  ieomijig. 


By  a  pnblie  school,  we  meftn  an  en- 
dowed place  of  education  of  old  itud- 
ing,  to  which  the  sons  of  gentleoien 
resort  in  considerable  nomberai,  and 
where  they  continue  to  reside,  fttNB 
eight  or  nine,  to  eighteen  yemn  of  aga 
We  do  not  give  thii  ai  a  deflnitkm 
which  woald  have  satisfied  IVwpliyiy 
or  l)nn-Scotas,  but  as  one  aotBcieBtly 
accarate  for  our  purpose.  The  chtne- 
teristic  features  of  these  schools  U9, 
their  antiquity,  the  numbers  and  the 
ages  of  the  young  people  who  an 
educated  at  them.  We  bc^  leave,  how- 
ever,  to  premise,  that  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  insinuating  anj* 
thing  to  the  disparagement  of  tSt  «•• 
sent  discipline  or  present  rulers  of  then 
schools,  as  compared  with  other  timei 
and  other  men :  we  have  no  reasM 
whatever  to  doubt  that  thej  are  M 
ably  governed  at  this,  as  thej  hiave  been 
at  any  preceding  period.  Whatever 
objections  we  may  have  to  these  inHi- 
tutions,  they  are  to  faults,  not  depending 
upon  present  administration,  but  npet 
original  construction.* 

At  a  public  school  (for  such  is  the 
system  established  by  immemorial  cus- 
tom), every  boy  is  alternately  tymt 
and  slave.  The  power  which  the  elder 
part  of  these  communities  ezeicisei 
over  the  younger,  is  exceedingly  greet 
— very  difficult  to  be  controlled— and 
accompanied,  not  unfrcquently,  with 
cruelty  and  caprioe.  It  is  the  < 
law  of  the  place,  that  the  young  i 
be  implicitly  obedient  to  the  elder  boyst 
and  this  obedience  resembles  more  the 
submission  of  a  slave  to  his  master,  or 
of  a  sailor  to  his  captain,  than  the 
common  and  natural  deference  which 
would  always  be  shown  by  one  boy  to 
another  a  few  years  older  than  hiinseU 
Now,  this  system  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering as  an  evil, — ^because  it  inflidi 
upon  boys,  for  two  or  three  years  oT 

*  A  public  school  is  thought  to  be  ths 
best  cure  for  the  insolence  of  yoathftii 
aristocracy.  This  insolenoe,  however,  if 
not  a  little  increased  bj  the  bomaae  of 
niBfiters.  and  would  soon  meet  with  its 
natural  check  in  the  world.  There  can  be 
no  occasion  to  bring  600  boys  together  to 
teaeb  to  a  young  nobleman  thai  proper 
demeanour  which  he  would  leam  so  mucli 
better  Arom  the  first  English  rentleman 
ivhom  he  might  think  proper  to  tnsulti 
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tk-ir  nrei,iiifln7  painful  hardships,  and 
BiBcb  unpleasant  senritade.  These 
taa'trrin^  might  perhaps  be  of  some 
nst  in  military  schools ;  but  to  give  to 
A  bijT  the  habit  of  enduring  privations 
to  which  he  will  never  again  be  called 
ipoD  tosobmit — to  inure  him  topainb 
vhich  he  will  never  again  feel — and  to 
abjeet  him  to  the  privation  of  comforts, 
wiih  which  he  will  always  in  future 
iboond — is  surely  not  a  very  useful 
aid  valuable  severity  in  education, 
h  is  DOC  tha  life  in  miniature  which  he 
ii  to  lead  hereafter  —  nor  does  it  bear 
toy  relation  to  it : — he  will  never  again 
be  subjected  to  so  much  insolence  and 
eiprioe  ;  nor  ever,  in  all  human  proba- 
biUiy,  called  upon  to  make  so  many 
■enrie«:s.  The  servile  obedience  which 
ii  teaches,  might  be  useful  to  a  me- 
>'a1  domestic ;  or  the  habits  of  en- 
'ivprise  which  it  encourages,  prove 
«  importance  to  a  military  parti- 
san;  but  we  cannot  see  what  bearing 
it  bss  upon  the  calm,  regular,  civil 
ij^,  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen, 
eesthied  to  opulent  idleness,  or  to  any 
Of'  tbe  three  learned  professions,  arc 
Muioed  to  lead.  Such  a  system  makes 
Buay  boys  Tery  miserable  ;  and  pro- 
doeu  those  bod  eflfects  upon  the  temper 
■ad  disposition,  which  unjust  suffciing 
a-vays  does  produce ; — but  what  good 
it  docs,  we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  con* 
ctite.  Beasonable  obedience  is  cx- 
tnaely  useful  in  forming  the  disposi- 
tioa.  SobmiMion  to  tyranny  lays  the 
Nidation  of  hatred,  suspicion,  cun- 
viflgi  and  a  variety  of  odious  passions, 
^'e  ire  ronvinced  that  those  young 
?npk  will  mm  out  to  be  the  best 
xea.  vbo  have  been  guarded  most 
rfiectaally.  in  their  childhood,  th)m 
erov  species  of  useless  vexation  :  and 
experienced,  in  tbe  greatest  degree,  the 
^ingi  of  a  wise  and  rational  indnl- 
>nce.  But  even  if  these  eflfects  upon 
fiane  character  are  not  pnHiuced, 
KiU,  fiiUT  or  liTe  years  in  diildhood 
■uke  a  very  considerable  period  of 
kiaan  existence:  and  it  is  by  no 
iMtti  a  trifling  consideration  whether 
*w  sre  pest  happily  or  unhappily. 
'Hiewmcbedm'M  of  school  tyranny  is 
^^iShtg  enough  to  a  man  who  only 
!><ttKai{daces  ifi»  in  €«<*e  ^^  ^^T  ^nd  ^ 
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tranqnillity  ofmind,  through  the  medium 
of  twenty  intervening  years ;  but  it  in 
quite  as  n;al,  and  quite  us  ncntc,  while 
it  lasts,  as  any  of  tlio  sutferings  of 
mature  life :  and  the  utility  of  these 
sufferings,  or  the  price  paid  in  com- 
pensation for  tlicm,  should  be  clearly 
made  out  to  a  conscientious  parent, 
before  ho  consents  to  expose  his  chil- 
dren to  them. 

This  system  also  gives  to  the  elder 
boys  an  absurd  and  pernicious  opinion 
of  their  own  importance,  which  is  often 
with  difficulty  effaced  by  a  consider- 
able commerce  with  the  world.  The 
head  of  a  public  school  i^  generally 
a  very  conceited  young  man,  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  own  dimensions,  and 
losing  all  that  habit  of  conciliation  to- 
wards others,  and  that  anxiety  for  sclf- 
improvcmcnt,  which  result  from  the 
natural  modesty  of  youth.  Nor  is  this 
conceit  very  easily  and  speedily  gotten 
rid  of;  —  we  have  seen  (if  we  mistake 
not)  public-school  importance  lasting 
through  the  half  of  after-life,  strutting; 
in  lawn,  swelling  in  ermine,  and  dis- 
plnying  itself,  both  ridiculously  and 
oflensivcly,  in  the  haunts  and  busine»s 
of  bearded  men. 

There  is  a  manliness  in  the  athletic 
exercises  of  public  schools,  which  is  as 
seductive  to  the  imagination  as  it  is 
utterly  unimportant  in  itself.  Of  what 
importance  is  it  in  after-life,  whether 
a  boy  can  play  well  or  ill  at  cricket  ; 
or  row  a  boat  with  the  skill  and  preci- 
sion of  a  waterman  ?  if  our  young  lords 
and  esquires  were  hereafter  to  wrestle 
together  in  public,  or  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Bar  to  exhibit  Olympic  games  in 
Hilary  Term,  the  glory  attached  to 
these  exercises  at  public  schools  would 
1)0  rational  and  important.  But  of 
what  use  is  the  body  of  an  athlete, 
when  we  have  g(X)d  laws  over  our 
heads, — or  when  a  pistol,  a  past-chaise, 
or  a  porter  can  be  hired  for  a  few  shil- 
lings? A  gentleman  does  nothing 
but  ride  or  walk  ;  and  yet  such  a  ridi- 
cuhius  stress  is  laid  upon  the  manliness 
of  the  exercises  customary  at  public 
schools — exercises  in  which  the  greates 
blockheads  commonly  excel  the  most — 
which  often  render  habits  of  idleness 
'wveterate — and  often  lead  to  fooMi 
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expense  and  dissipation  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  life. 

One  of  the  supposed  advantages  of 
a  })ublic  school,  is  the  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  a  boy  is  con- 
sidered to  derive  from  those  situations; 
but  if,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  is 
meant  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and 
manners  which  are  found  to  be  the 
most  pleasing  and  useful  in  the  world, 
a  boy  from  a  public  school  is  almost 
always  extremely  deficient  in  these 
particulars ;  and  his  sibtcr,  who  has 
remained  at  home  at  the  apron-strings 
of  her  mother,  is  very  much  his  superior 
in  the  science  of  manners.  It  is  pro- 
bably true,  that  a  boy  at  a  public  school 
has  made  more  observations  on  human 
character,  because  he  has  had  more 
opi)ortunities  of  observin^Tf  than  have 
been  enjoyed  by  young  persons  edu- 
cated either  at  home  or  at  private 
schools  :  but  this  little  advance  gained 
at  a  public  school,  is  so  soon  overtaken 
at  college  or  in  the  world,  that,  to  have 
made  it,  is  of  the  least  possible  conse- 
quence, and  utterly  undeserving  of  any 
ribk  incurred  in  the  acquisition.  Is  it 
any  injury  to  a  man  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  of  age — to  a  learned  seijeant 
or  venerable  dean — that  at  eighteen 
they  did  not  know  so  much  of  the 
world  as  some  other  boys  of  the  some 
standing?  They  have  probably  es- 
caped the  arrogant  character  so  often 
attendant  upon  this  trifling  superiority; 
nor  is  there  much  chance  that  they  have 
ever  fallen  into  the  common  and  youth- 
ful error  of  mistaking  a  premature 
initiation  into  vice,  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  mankind:  and,  in  addition 
to  these  salutary  exemptions,  a  winter 
in  Ix>udon  brings  it  all  to  a  level ;  and 
oflers  to  every  novice  the  advantages 
which  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
this  precocity  of  confidence  and  polish. 

According  to  the  general  prejudice 
in  favour  of  public  schools,  it  would  be 
thonght  quite  as  absurd  and  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  illustrious  cha- 
racters who  have  been  bred  at  our  three 
^reat  seminaries  of  this  description,  as 
it  would  be  to  descant  u|K)n  the  illus- 
trious characters  who  have  passed  in 
and  out  of  London  over  our  three 
great  bridges.    Almost  every  conspi- 


cuous person  is  supposed  to  have  betn 
educated  at  public  schools ;  and  there 
are  scarcely  any  means  (as  it  is  ima- 
gined) of  making  an  actual  comparisoa{ 
and  yet,  great  as  the  rage  is,  and  k»f 
has  been,  for  public  schools,  it  is  my 
remarkable,  that  the  most  eminent  nm 
in  every  art  and  science  have  not  ben 
educated  in  public  schools ;  and  thieii 
true,  even  if  we  include,  in  the  tenn  of 
public  schools,  not  only  Eton,  Win- 
Chester,  and  Westminster,  but  As 
Charterhouse,  St  Paul's  School,  Mer- 
chant Taylors',  Rugby,  and  every  school 
in  England,  at  all  conducted  upon  the 
plan  of  the  three  first.  The  ipwt 
schools  of  Scotland  we  do  not  call  p«b> 
lie  schools ;  because,  in  these,  the  aiz* 
tnre  of  domestic  life  gives  to  them  a 
widely  different  character.  Spenser, 
Pope,  Shakspeare,  Butler,  Rochester, 
Spratt,  Pamell,  Garth,  Congreve,Gaj, 
Swift,  Thomson,  Shenstone,  Akoisidcb 
Goldsmith,  Samnd  Johnson,  Beanmoot 
and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  i^avage,  Arbuthnot  and  Bom^ 
among  the  poets,  were  not  educated  iB 
the  system  of  English  schools.  Srlsaic 
Newton,  Madanrin,  Wallis,  Flamsieed, 
Saunderson,  Simpson,  and  Napier, 
among  men  of  science,  were  not  eda* 
cated  in  pnUic  schools.  The  direebetf 
historians  that  the  English  langnace 
has  produced.  Clarendon,  Hume  aad 
Robertson,  wore  not  educated  at  paUie 
schools.  Public  schools  have  done 
liule  in  England  for  the  fine  art*— el 
in  the  examples  of  Inigo  Joneig  Van- 
brugh,  Reynolds,  Gainsborongh,  Gai^ 
rick,  &c  The  great  medical  writcri 
and  discoverers  in  Great  Britain,  Ha^ 
vey,Cheselden,  Hunter,  Jenner,  Meade, 
Brown,  and  Cnllen,  were  not  educated 
at  public  schook.  Of  the  great  writen 
on  morals  and  meti4>hysics,  it  was  not 
the  system  of  public  schools  which  pio- 
<1uccd  Bacon,  Shaftesbury,  Hdbbeiy' 
Berkeley,  Butler,  Hume,  Hartley,  or 
Dugald  Stewart  The  greatest  disco- 
verers in  chemistrr  have  not  beea 
brought  up  at  public  schools: — we 
mean  Dr.  Priestley,  Br.  Black,  and 
Mr.  Davy.  The  only  Englishmen  who 
have  evmced  a  remarkable  genius,  in 
modem  times,  for  the  art  of  war,— the 
Duko  of  Marlboroagh,  Lord  Pete^ 
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bo':njb.    General    Wolfe,  and   Lord 

l\:rc,    were    all    trained    in    private 

<obi»U.     So    were    Lord    Coke,  Sir 

llAtthew  Hale,  and  Lord  Chancellor 

Hardvicke,  and   Chief  Justice  Holt, 

imcmg  the  lawrers.     So  also,  among 

mef men,  were  IJord  Burleigh,  Wal- 

nchain,tbe  Earl  of  Strafford, 'fharloc, 

QrHnweU,  Hampden,  Lord  Clarendon, 

Sir  Walter  Baksigh,  Sydney,  Russell, 

fitf  W.  Temple,  Lord  Somers,  Burke, 

ftgridan.  Piit.    In  addition  to  this  liM, 

«c  moM  not  forget  the  names  of  snch 

CBiaent  aebolan  and  men  of  letters,  aa 

CaAworth,    Chillingwonh,    Tillotaon, 

Aidifabhop     King,    Selden,  Conjers 

MUdlcttMu  Bentlev,  Sir  Thomas  More, 

Cudinal  Wolacj,  Biahopa  Sherlock  and 

WUkini.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Isaac  Hooker, 

BHbopa  Usher,  Stiliingfleet  and  Spel- 

■ai.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Bishop  Hoad- 

kr,  and  Dr.  LArdner.    Mor  must  it  be 

ftiifocica,  in   this  elimination,  that 

■oae  of  the  eonapicnoaa  writen  upon 

Midcal  economy  which  this  country 

has  at  yet  prodoced,  hare  been  brought 

Mf  in  pabuc  achoola.    If  it  be  urged 

te  pnblic  achoola  have  only  assumed 

thdr  pceaent  character  within  this  last 

ceacBxy.or  half  century,  and  that  what 

SR  BOW  called  public  schools  partook, 

kdbre  this  period,  of  the  nature  of  pri* 

ymm  achoola,  there  must  then  be  added 

to  <mr  lisU  the  names  of  Milton.  Dry • 

io,  AddiaoB,  &c  &c. :  and  it  will  ful- 

kw,  that  the  English  hare  done  almost 

aD  that  they  have  done  in  the  arts  and 

iriseeea,  without  the  aid  of  that  system 

«r  education  to  whidi  they  are  now  so 

■ecfa  attached.  Ample  as  this  catalogue 

of  edebrated  names  already  ia,  it  would 

be  ca^  to  double  it ;  yet,  as  it  stands, 

i:  ia  obrioaaly  aviBcient  to  show  that 

ficat  eminence  maybe  attained  in  any 

liae  of  Came,  without  the  aid  of  public 

sdiDoliL   Some  more  striking  inferences 

■iffat  pcrhapa  be  drawn  from  it ;  but 

wecoDtent  onnelTea  with  the  simple 

The  noit  important  peculiarity  in 
the  eonatitntion  of  a  public  school  is 
in  umnbera,  which  are  ao  great,  that  a 
doae  iuapection  of  the  master  into  the 
ladiea  and  conduct  of  each  individual 
is  quite  impossible.     We  must  bo  al 


1^0 

ment  is  favourable  either  to  lii«.ratuie 
or  morals. 

Upon  this  system,  a  boy  is  loft  almost 
entirely  to  himself,  to  impress  u\iou  his 
own  mind,  as  well  as  he  can,  the  distant 
advantages  of  knowledge,  and  to  with* 
stand,  from  his  own  innate  resolution, 
the  examples  and  the  seductions  of 
idleness.  A  firm  character  survives 
this  brave  neglect;  and  very  exalted 
ulents  may  sometimes  remedy  it  by 
subsequent  diligence :  but  schools  arc 
not  made  for  a  few  youths  of  pre- 
eminent talents  and  strong  characters  -. 
such  prizes  can,  of  course,  be  drawn 
but  by  a  very  few  parents.  The  best 
school  is  that  which  is  best  accommo- 
dated to  the  greatest  variety  of  charac- 
ters, and  which  embraces  the  greatest 
number  of  cases.  It  cannot  be  the  main 
object  of  education  to  render  the  sjiien- 
did  more  splendid,  and  to  lavish  care 
upon  those  who  would  almost  thrive 
without  any  care  at  all  A  public  school 
does  this  effectually ;  but  it  commonly 
leaves  the  idle  almobt  as  idle,  ami  the 
dull  almost  as  dull,  as  it  fonnd  them. 
It  disdains  the  tedious  cultivation  of 
those  middling  talents  of  which  only 
the  great  mass  of  human  bein;rs  are 
possessed.  When  a  strong  desire  of 
improvement  exists,  it  is  encouraged  ; 
bnt  no  pains  are  taken  to  inspire  it. 
A  boy  is  cast  in  among  five  or  six 
hundred  other  boys,  and  is  left  to  form 
his  own  character — if  his  love  of  know- 
ledge survive  this  severe  trial,  it,  in 
general,  carries  him  very  far:  and, 
upon  the  same  principle,  a  sava^re  who 
grows  up  to  manhood  is,  in  general, 
well  made,  and  free  from  all  bodilv 
defects;  not  because  the  severities  of 
such  a  state  are  favourable  to  animal 
life,  but  because  they  are  so  much  the 
reverse  that  none  but  the  strongest  can 
survive  them.  A  few  boys  are  incor- 
rigibly idle,  and  a  few  incorrigibly 
eager  for  knowlcdj;e;  but  the  great 
mass  are  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  Huc- 
tnation ;  and  they  come  to  school  for 
the  exi>res8  purpose,  not  of  beinj:  left  to 
themselves— for  that  could  be  done 
anywhere — but  that  their  wavering 
tastes  and  propensities  should  Ik*  de- 
cided by  the  intervention  of  a  ma^QT. 


Wved  10  doubt  whether  aBd!riManai7^-//i7  a  forest,  or  pnblic  school  for  0'JlV.;» 
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Aod  flm!,the  trees  are  left  to  themKlve^; 
the  iiroTi^  jflaniB  lire,  and  ihv  weak  ones 
die ;  the  towerirg  <iak  that  rvniAix:* 
ib  a'iiuire'J  ;  the  baplia^rs  that  peri>b 
aro'jTiiJ  it  ar>:  ca^t  intu  ibe  flames,  aud 


(ion,  «e  Father  wnli  to  avmd  offering 
ar.j  opinion.  The  mumen  of  great 
schocls  ranr  coiuiderahlj  from  time  to 
time ;  and  what  maj  have  been  troe 
many  years  ago  it  rerr  ponsibly  not 


i*jTg**w:n.  Bat  it  is  not,  surely,  to  the  •  true  at  the  present  period.  In  tJbm 
vcfreiabie  stru^rgle  of  a  forest,  or  the  .insunce,  every  parent  must  be  goTened 
hoftiy  glance  of  a  forester,  that  a  botanist   by  his  own  obaerrations  and  meani  of 


wouM  commit  a  favourite  plant ;  he 
would  riatu rally  &iH:k  for  it  a  situation 
of  less  harard,  and  a  cultivator  whose 
limited  occupations  would  enable  him  to 
give  to  ii  a  reasonable  share  of  his  time 
and  attention.  The  ver}'  meaning  of 
education  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  the 
Old  should  teach  the  young,  and  the 
wi^e  direct  the  weak :  that  a  man  who 
profeeses  to  instruct,  should  get  among 
his  pupils,  study  their  characters,  gain 
their  utfeci  ions,  and  form  their  inclina- 
tions and  aversions.  In  a  public  school, 
the  numbers  render  this  impossible  ;  it 
iH  impohiiibic  that  sufficient  time  should 
be  found  for  this  useful  and  aflectionate 
interference.  Boys,  therefore,  are  left 
to  their  own  crude  conceptions  and  in- 
formed pro|)ensities ;  and  this  neglect  is 
called  a  Apinted  and  manly  education. 

In  by  far  the  greatest  nnmber  of 
casc9,  we  cannot  think  public  schools 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  know- 
ledge; and  we  have  equally  strong 
doubts  if  they  be  so  to  the  cultivation 
of  morals, — though  we  admit,  that  upon 
this  point  the  most  striking  arguments 
have  been  produced  in  their  favour. 

It  is  contended  by  the  friends  to 
public  schools,  that  every  person  before 
he  comes  to  nian*s  estate,  must  run 
through  a  certain  career  of  dissipation ; 
and  that  if  that  career  is,  by  the  means 
of  a  private  education,  deferred  to  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  it  will 
only  be  begun  with  greater  eagerness 
and  pursued  into  more  blameable 
excess.  The  time  must,  of  course, 
come,  when  every  man  must  be  his 
own  master ;  when  his  conduct  can 
be  no  longer  regulated  by  the  watchful 
bui>erintendence  of  another,  but  must 
lie  guided  by  his  own  discretion. 
Kinancipation  must  come  at  last ;  and 
wc  admit,  that  the  object  to  be  aimed 
at  iv,  that  such  emancipation  should  be 
gradual,  and  not  premature.  Upon 
this  very  inridious  point  of  ihc  discua- 


information.  If  the  licence  which  pit- 
vails  at  pablic  ichoob  is  only  a  Cur 
increase  of  liberty,  proportionate  to 
ad«-ancing  age.  and  calculated  to  pi«> 
vent  the  bad  effecta  of  a  indden  tran* 
sit  ion  from  tutelary  thraldom  to  peifeet 
self-goremmcnt,  ii  is  certaiidy  a  good* 
rather  than  an  eriL  If,  on  the  oontmy, 
there  exists  in  these  places  of  edoeatioa 
a  system  of  premature  debauchery,  sad 
if  they  only  prevent  men  from  being 
corrupted  by  the  world,  by  comptiag 
them  before  their  entry  into  the  worUi 
they  can  then  only  be  looked  upon  si 
evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  bo«« 
ever  they  may  be  sanctioned  bf 
opinion,  or  rendered  familiar  to  ns  Iqr 
habit. 

The  vital  and  easenlial  part  of  s 
school  IS  the  master ;  but,  at  a  poblie 
school,  no  boy,.or,  at  the  best,  only  a  veiy 
few,  cau  sec  enough  of  him  to  dem 
any  considerable  benefit  from  his  cba^ 
ractcr,  manners,  and  information.  It 
is  cenainly  of  eminent  nsc,  particnisriy 
to  a  young  man  of  rank,  that  he  shoold 
luive' lived  among  boys ;  bat  it  is  only 
so  when  they  are  idl  moderately  watched 
by  some  superior  understanding.  Thi 
morality  of  boys  is  generally  very  ii» 
perfect ;  their  notions  of  honour  ex* 
trcmely  mistaken ;  and  their  objecti 
of  ambition  frequently  very  absurd. 
The  probability  then  is,  that  the  kind 
of  discipline  they  exercise  over  eacb 
other  will  produce  (when  left  to  itself ) 
a  great  deal  of  mischief ;  and  yet  thif 
is  the  discipline  to  which  every  child 
at  a  public  school  is  not  only  neces- 
sarily exposed,  but  principally  confined. 
Our  objection  (we  again  repeat)  is  not 
to  the  interference  of  boys  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  character  of  boys  ;  their 
character,  we  are  persuaded,  will  he 
very  imperfectly  formed  without  their 
assistance ;  but  our  objection  is  to  tbst 
almost  exclusive  agency  which  they 
\<tx£rcisc  in  public  schools. 
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iha  haTing  said  to  much  in  oppo- 
» to  the  eenarAl  prejudice  in  favoor 
HibUc  fcbools,  we  maj  be  expected 
tate  vhat  ipecies  of  ichool  we  think 
feraUe  to  them ;  for  if  public 
Dola,  with  all  their  disadTantages, 
tlw  best  that  can  actoallybe  found, 
easilj  attained*  the  objections  to 
a  are  certainly  made  to  veiy  little 
pnae. 

ITe  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in 
ing.  that  that  education  seems  to  us 
w  the  best  which  mingles  a  domcs- 
vith  a  school  life*  and  which  gives 
%  yoQth  the  adTantage  which  is  to 
taired  from  the  learning  of  a 
Rcr,  and  the  emulation  which  re- 
■  from  the  society  of  other  boys, 
ether  with  the  aflfectionate  vigilance 
ich  he  most  experience  in  the  house 
lis  parents.  But  where  this  species 
edoeatioii,  from  pccnliarity  of  cir- 
Bsunces  or  situation,  is  not  attain- 
e,  we  are  disposed  to  think  a  society 
twenty  or  thirty  boys,  under  the 
dance  of  a  learned  man,  and,  above 
of  a  man  of  good  sense,  to  be  a 
naary  the  best  adapted  for  the  edu- 
km  of  Tonth.  The  numbers  are 
Icient  to*excite  a  considerable  degree 
■inlation,  to  give  to  a  boy  some  in- 
ht  into  the  diversities  of  the  human 
saeter,  and  to  subject  him  to  the 
qiaiiuti  and  control  of  his  supc- 
m.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  a 
idoos  man  should  always  interfere 
h  Us  aathority  and  advice,  because 
has  always  the  means;  he  may  con- 
t  at  many  thhigs  which  he  cannot 
■ore,  and  snffer  some  little  failures 
proceed  to  a  certain  extent,  which, 
■da%ed  in  wider  limits,  would  be 
nidcd  with  irretrievable  mischief: 
win  be  aware  that  his  object  is  to  fit 
papil  for  the  world ;  that  constant 
Ml  is  a  very  bad  preparation  for 
splete  emancipation  from  all  con- 
I;  that  it  is  not  bad  policy  to  expose 
oang  man,  under  the  eye  of  superior 
idnoLto  some  of  those  dangers  which 
1  assail  him  hereafter  in  greater 
■ber,  and  in  greater  strength — when 
hss  only  his  own  resources  to  de- 
id  upon.  A  private  education,  con- 
ned upon  these  principles,  is  not 
.cakted  to  gratify  quickly  the  vanil/y 


of  a  parent  who  is  blest  with  a  child  of 
strong  character  and  pre-eminent  abili- 
ties :  to  be  the  first  scholar  of  an  ob- 
scure master,  at  an  obscure  place,  is  no 
very  splendid  distinction ;  nor  does  it 
afford  that  opportunity,  of  which  so 
many  parents  are  desirous,  of  forming 
great  connections  for  their  riiildrcn : 
but  if  the  object  be  to  induce  the 
young  to  love  knowledge  and  virtue, 
we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that,  for  the 
average  of  human  talents  and  charac- 
ters, these  are  the  situations  in  which 
such  tastes  will  be  the  most  effectually 
formed. 


DISTURBANCES  AT  MADRAS. 
(E.  Review,  1810.) 

I^arrative  qf  th4  Origin  and  Progrstt  qf 
iKe  Dia$ennons  at  the  Pretideney  qf 
Madras,  founded  on  Original  Papers 
and  Cormpondenee,  Lloyd,  London, 
1810. 

Account  qffhe  Origin  and  Progresi  qf  the 
late  Discontents  qf  the  Army  on  the  Ma- 
dras Establishment,  Csdell  and  Davies, 
London,  1810. 

Statement  qf  Facts  ddivered  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Minto.  By  William 
Petrie,E8q.    Stockdale,  London,  1810. 

TiiE  disturbances  which  have  lately 
taken  place  in  our  East  Indian  posses- 
sions would,  at  any  period,  have  ex- 
cited a  considerable  degree  of  alarm ; 
and  those  feelings  are,  of  course,  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  ruinous  aspect  of 
our  European  affairs.  The  revolt  of 
an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  is  an 
event  which  seems  to  threaten  so  nearly 
the  ruin  of  the  country  in  which  it 
happens,  that  no  common*  curiosity  is 
excited  as  to  the  causes  which  could 
have  led  to  it,  and  the  means  by  which 
its  danger  was  averted.  On  these 
points,  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit 
to  our  readers  the  information  afforded 
to  us  by  the  pamphlets  whose  titles  we 
have  cited.  The  first  of  these  is  un- 
derstood to  be  written  by  an  agent  of 
Sir  Georj^e  Barlow,  sent  over  for  the 
express  purpose  of  defending  his  mea- 
sures ;  the  second  is  most  probably  the 
production  of  some  one  of  the  dismissed 
officers,  or,  at  least,  founded  upon  their 
representations ;  the  third  statement  is 
hjrMr.  Fetrie, — and  we  most  coidiaW^f 
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recommend  it  to  the  penual  of  our 
readers.  It  is  characterised,  through- 
ont,  bj  moderation,  good  sense,  and  a 
feeling  of  dutj.  We  have  seldom  read 
a  narrative,  which,  on  the  first  face  of 
it,  looked  so  much  like  truth.  It  has, 
of  course,  produced  the  ruin  and  dis- 
missal of  this  gentleman,  though  we 
have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  if 
his  advice  had  been  followed,  every 
unpleasant  occurrence  which  has  hap- 
pened in  India  might  hare  been  effec- 
tually prevented. 

In  the  year  1802,  a  certain  monthly 
allowance,  proportioned  to  their  re- 
spective ranks,  was  given  to  each 
officer  of  the  Coast  army,  to  enable  him 
to  provide  himself  with  camp  equi- 
page; and  a  monthly  allowance  was 
also  made  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  native  corps  for  the  provision 
of  the  camp  equipage  of  these  corps. 
Tliis  arrangement  was  commonly  called 
the  tent  contract  Its  intention  (as  the 
pamphlet  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  agent 
very  properly  states)  was  to  combine 
facility  of  movement  in  military  opera- 
tions with  views  of  economy.  In  the 
general  revision  of  its  establishments, 
set  on  foot  for  the  purposes  of  economy 
by  the  Madras  Government,  this  con- 
tract was  considered  as  entailing  upon 
them  a  very  unnecessary  expense ;  and 
the  then  commander-in-chief.  General 
Craddock,  directed  Colonel  Munro,  the 
quarter-master-general,  to  make  a  re- 
port to  him  upon  the  subjecL  The  re- 
port, which  was  published  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  made  up^  recommends 
tlie  abolition  of  this  contract ;  and, 
among  other  passages  for  the  support 
of  this  opinion,  has  the  following  one : — 

"Six  years'  experience  of  the  practical 
effects  of  the  existing  system  of  the  camp 
equipage  equipment  of  the  native  army, 
lias  afforded  means  of  forming  a  Judgment 
relative  to  its  advantages  and  efficiency, 
which  were  not  possessed  by  the  persons 
who  proposed  its  introduction;  and  an 
attentive  examination  of  its  operations 
during  that  period  of  time  has  suggested 
the  following  observations  regarding  it " : — 

After  stating  that  the  contract  is 
needlessly  expensive — that  it  subjects 
tiie  Company  to  the  same  charges  for 
iroops  in  garriaon  as  for  those  in  the 


field — the  report  proceeds  to  state  the 
following  observation,  made  on  the 
authority  of  six  year^  experieaee  and 
attentive  examination. 

"Thirdly,  ^granting  the  Mme  aOow- 
anoes  in  peace  and  war  for  the  equipmeel 
of  native  corps,  while  the  ezpenaea  inet 
dental  to  that  charge  are  unvvoMaUy  mn^ 
greater  in  war  than  in  peaoe^  tt  places  tin 
interest  and  duty  of  offloers  ooDunaiiting 
native  corps  in  direct  opposition  to  one 
another.  It  makes  it  their  interest  thai 
their  corps  should  not  be  in  a  state  of  efl- 
dency  fit  for  field  servioe,  and  tiMrsAxe 
fturnishes  strong  iuduoements  to  neglect 
thehr  most  important  duties.**— jfeevfiols 
and  AuOimUie  Narrative,  pp.  117,  UB, 

Here,  then,  is  not  only  a  propoeal  for 
reducing  the  emoluments  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  ef  the  Madras  anny,  but 
a  charge  of  the  most  flagrant  nature. 
The  first  they  might  possibly  have  had 
some  right  to  consider  as  a  hardship  | 
but,  when  severe  and  n^jnst  invective 
was  superadded  to  strict  retrenchment 
— when  their  pay  and  their  repatatioa 
were  diminished  at  the  same  tune — it 
cannot  be  considered  as  surprising; 
that  such  treatment,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  should  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  those  troops 
who  had  recently  made  such  splendid 
additions  to  the  Indian  empire,  and 
established,  in  the  progress  of  these 
acquisitions,  so  high  a  character  for 
discipline  and  courage.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  an  officer  on  Euro* 
pean  and  on  Indian  service,  are  in  very 
different  situations,  and  propose  to 
themselves  very  different  objects.  Tht 
one  never  thinks  of  making  a  fortnne 
by  his  profession,  while  Uie  hope  of 
ultimately  gaining  an  independence  ii 
the  principal  motive  for  which  HbM 
Indian  officer  banishes  himself  from  his 
country.  To  diminish  the  emolnmentt 
of  his  profession  is  to  retard  the  period 
of  his  return,  and  to  frustrate  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  exposes  his  life  and 
health  in  a  burning  climate,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  We  make 
these  observations,  certainly,  withoot 
any  idea  of  denying  the  right  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  make  any  re* 
trcnchments  they  may  think  proper, 
but  to  show  that  it  is  a  right  which 
ought   to   be   exercised   with    great 
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'.'i.c-^cj  ami  witli  sound  discretion  — 
i-.ii  it'shi^uld  only  be  exerciseil  when 
rJK  n-trenchmcnt  is  of  real  impor- 
UDce — and,  above  all,  that  it  should 
ilvajf  be  accompaDied  with  eveiy 
mark  of  raaTitj  and  conciliation.  Sir 
GcoriBe  Bariow,  on  the  contrarr,  com- 
■med  the  aingalar  impendence  of  stig- 
■tfisingihe  honour,  and  wounding  the 
Ceclings  of  the  Indian  officers.  At  the 
ime  ■UNDeiit  that  he  diminished  their 
faolnmentc,  ha  tells  them,  that  the 
bdian  Companj  take  away  their  allow- 
WBtM  for  tenia»  because  those  allowances 
htve  been  abused  in  the  meanest,  most 
pnidigaie,  and  mou  unsoldier-like 
■saner :  fbr  this,  and  more  thsn  this, 
ii  eonvejed  in  the  report  of  Colonel 
Manra^  pabUsbed  by  order  of  Sir 
Geof^  Barlow.  If  it  were  right,  in 
Ae  fine  instance,  to  diminish  the  emo- 
I^MBU  of  BO  Taat  an  army,  it  was  cer- 
isiily  indiscreet  to  ^ve  such  reasons 
6r  iL  If  any  individual  had  abused 
the  adTantaget  of  the  tent-contract,  he 
mi^  have  been  brought  to  a  court- 
■snial ;  and,  if  his  guilt  had  been 
cflsfalished,  his  punishment,  we  will 
icocara  to  asaert,  wonld  not  hare  occa- 
aoned  a  moment  of  complaint  or  dis- 
siei^ion  in  the  army  ;  but  that  a 
cirilian,  a  icentlcman  accustomed  only 
IS  tiK  details  of  eommerce,  should  begin 
Us  goTcmment,  over  a  settlement  with 
vfaich  be  wes  utterly  unacquainted,  by- 
teiliQg  one  of  the  bravest  set  of  officers 
iD  the  world,  that,  for  six  years  past, 
they  had  been,  in  the  basest  manner, 
neritidng  their  duty  to  their  interest, 
iocs  appear  to  us  an  insunce  of  indis- 
ereiioQ  which,  if  frequently  repeated, 
«Mld  aoon  sapersede  the  necessity  of 
tmw  fnitber  discussion  upon  Indian 
Aon. 

The  whole  ttmnsaction,  indeed,  ap- 
peals to  have  been  gone  into  with  a 
flisregaid  to  the  common  professional 
ftekngs  of  an  army,  which  is  to  um 
«KTly  inexplicable.  The  opinion  of 
ihs  Commander-in-chief,  General  Mac- 
doaruU,  was  never  even  asked  upon  the 
Bibjeet ;  not  a  single  witness  was  exa- 
■ined ;  the  whole  seems  to  have  de- 
pended upon  the  report  of  Colonel 
Maaro,  the  youngest  staff-officer  of  the 
snnv.  pablidied  in  spite  of  the  eMmestl 
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rL'ni(m<traiico  of  Colont'l  (\i!)j>er,  the 
adjutant-gencnil,  and  before  tiirec  days 
had  been  given  lilm  to  suhstitiite  hitt 
own  plan,  which  Sir  George  Barlow 
had  promised  to  read  before  the  publi- 
cation  of  Colonel  Munro*8  report.  Nay, 
this  great  plan  of  reduction  was  never 
oven  submitted  to  the  Military  Board, 
by  whom  all  subjects  of  that  descri])tion 
were,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  the  usage  of 
the  service,  to  be  discuiiscd  and  di- 
gested, previous  to  their  coming  before 
Government. 

Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  this 
very  indiscreet  paper,  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  General  Macdownll,  received 
letters  from  almost  all  the  ofiicers  com- 
manding native  corps,  representing  in 
terms  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  eaeh, 
the  stigma  which  was  considered  to 
attach  to  them  individually,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief for  redress  against  such 
charges,  and  to  bis  personal  experience 
for  their  falsehood.  To  these  letters 
the  General  replied,  that  the  orders  in 
question  had  been  prepared  without  any 
reference  to  his  opinion,  and  that,  as  the 
matter  was  so  far  advanced,  ho  deemed 
it  inexpeflient  to  interfere.  The  otiiccrs 
command ingcorjjs,  finding  that  no  stcpR 
were  taken  to  remove  the  obnoxious  in- 
sinuations, and  considering  that,  while 
they  remained,  an  indelible  disgrat^c 
was  cast  upon  their  oharac'tcrs,  pre- 
pared charges  against  Colonel  ^lunro. 
These  charges  were  forwarded  to 
General  Macdowall,  refem'd  by  him 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and 
returned  with  his  objectioiis  to  them, 
to  the  officers  who  had  pri  ferred  the 
charges.  For  two  months  after  this 
peritul.  General  Macdowall  npjx'ars  to 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
as  to  whether  he  would  or  wonld  not 
bring  Colonel  Munro  to  a  court-martial 
upon  the  charges  preferred  against 
him  by  the  commanders  of  corps.  At 
last,  urged  by  the  discontents  of  the 
army,  he  determined  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  Colonel  Mnnro  was  put  in  arrest, 
preparatory  to  his  trial.  Colonel  Munro 
then  appealed  directly  to  the  Governor, 
Sir  George  lUirlow,  and  was  released 
bv  a  positive  order  from  U\m.  \l  \a 
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necessary  to  state,  that  all  appeals  of 
oflScers  to  the  QoTernment  in  India 
always  pass  throngh  the  hands  of  the 
Commander-in-chief;  and  this  appeal, 
therefore,  of  Colonel  .Monro,  directed 
to  the  Government,  was  considered  by 
General  Macdowall  as  a  great  in- 
fringement of  military  discipline.  We 
have  very  great  doubts  whether  Sir 
George  Barlow  was  not  guilty  of 
another  great  mistake  in  preventing 
this  court-martial  from  taking  place. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no  servant 
of  the  public  is  amenable  to  justice  for 
doing  what  the  Government  order  him 
to  do ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  pro- 
tection under  the  pretence  of  that  order, 
if  he  have  done  something  which  it 
evidently  did  not  require  of  him.  If 
Colonel  Monro  had  been  ordered  to 
report  upon  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual officer,  —  and  it  could  be 
proved  that,  in  gratitication  of  private 
malice,  he  had  taken  that  opportunity 
of  stating  the  most  infamous  and 
malicious  falsehoods,  —  could  it  be 
urged  that  his  conduct  might  not  be 
fairly  scrutinised  in  a  court  of  justice, 
or  a  court-martial  ?  If  this  were  other- 
wise, any  duty  delegated  by  Govern- 
ment to  an  individual  would  become 
the  most  intolerable  source  of  oppres- 
sion :  he  might  gratify  every  enmity 
and  antipathy  —  indulge  in  every  act 
of  malice — vilify  and  traduce  every 
one  whom  he  hated  —  and  then  shelter 
himself  under  the  plea  of  the  public 
service.  Everybody  has  a  right  to  do 
what  the  supreme  power  orders  him  to 
do  ;  but  he  does  not  thereby  acquire  a 
right  to  do  what  he  has  not  been  or- 
dered to  do.  Colonel  Munro  was 
directed  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
titate  of  the  army :  the  officers  whom 
he  has  traduced,  accuse  him  of  report- 
ing something  utterly  different  from 
the  state  of  the  army — something 
which  he  and  everybody  else  knew 
to  be  different  —  and  this  for  the  mali- 
cious purpose  of  calumniating  their  re- 
putation. If  this  were  true.  Colonel 
Munro  could  not  plead  the  authority 
of  Government;  for  the  authority  of 
Government  was  afforded  to  him  for  a 
very  different  purpose.  In  this  view 
of  tbe  coMe,  we  canoot  tee  how  the 


dignity  of  Government  was  attacked 
by  the  proposal  of  the  coart-manial, 
or  to  what  other  remedy  those  who 
had  suffered  from  his  abuse  of  his  power 
could  have  had  recourse.  Colonel  Monro 
had  been  promised,  by  General  Mac- 
dowall, that  the  court-martial  thoold 
consist  of  king's  officers :  there  oonld 
not,  therefore,  have  been  any  rational 
suspicion  that  his  trial  wonld  have 
been  unfair,  or  his  judges  nndoly  in* 
fluenced. 

Soon  after  Sir  George  Barlow  had 
shown  this  reluctance  to  give  the  oom* 
plaining  officers  an  opportnnHj  of  re- 
establishing  their  injured  character. 
General  Macdowall  sailed  for  England, 
and  left  behind  him,  for  publication,  an 
order,  in  which  Colonel  Munro  was 
reprimanded  for  a  violent  breach  of 
military  disciplme,  in  appealing  to  the 
Governor  otherwise  than  throogfa  the 
customary  and  prescribed  channel  of  the 
Commander-in-chief!  As  this  paper  is 
very  short,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
necessary  to  the  risht  com|»rehension 
of  this  case,  we  shall  lay  it  before  our 
readers. 

"  G.  O.  by  the  Commander-in*chiet 
"  The  hnmediate  departure  of  lienteoant- 
Generml  Macdowall  firom  Madras  will  pn^ 
vent  his  pursuing  the  design  of  bringiiig 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro,  Quartes^Mar 
ter-General.  to  trial,  for  dinreiipect  to  the 
Commander-in-chieC  for  ditobedieiioe  of 
orders,  and  for  contempt  of  nUUtary  an- 
thorit7»  in  having  resorted  to  the  power  of 
the  Civil  Government,  in  deflanoe  of  tbe 
judgment  of  the  oAoer  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  who  had  placed  him  under  arrest,  on 
charges  preferred  against  him  l^a  number 
of  officers  commanding  native  corps,  ts 
consequence  of  which  M>peal  dir^  to  the 
Honourable  the  Preddent  in  Couneil, 
Lieutenant-General  Macdowall  hasreoeited 
positive  orders  fjrom  the  Chief  Secrotaiy  to 
liberate  Lieotenant<3olonel  Munro  fhsa 
arrest. 

**  Such  oonduot,  on  the  part  of  Ueutenaot- 
Colonel  Munro,  being  destniotfve  of  sob* 
ordination,  subversive  of  miUtaiy  disci- 
pline, a  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  holding  out 
a  most  dangerous  example  to  the  serviea 
Lieutenant-General  Macdowall,  in  support 
of  the  dignity  of  the  profiseskm,  and  his  own 
station  and  character,  fsela  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  express  his  strong  disapprobatioa 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monro's  unexampled 
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jneNdinga,  mad  coniiden  it  a  lolemn 
tey  impoiitd  upon  him  to  reprimaixi  Lieu- 
ttontiColoDel  Munro  in  general  orders; 
■ad  he  ii  berelij  Tcprimaoded  looordiiigly. 
(Sifiiaii)  T.  BoLBl»  d.  a.  o.^^AecurtUe 
miAwOmUie  Narraiive,  pp.  68,  a». 

Sir  George  Barloir,  in  consequence 
of  thit  paper,  immoiimtelj  dcphycd 
Genenl  Macdowall  of  his  sitaation 
of  commander-in-chief,  which  he  had 
■oc  yet  resigned,  though  he  had 
(piitni  the  settlement;  and  as  the 
official  signatore  of  the  deputy  adju- 
tuit-genenil  appeared  at  the  paper, 
that  officer  alio  was  suspended  from 
b  licoation.  Colonel  Capper,  the 
idJBtant-general,  in  the  most  honour- 
ibie  manner  informed  Sir  Georj^  Bar- 
bv,  that  he  was  the  culpable  and 
Rspmsible  person ;  and  that  the  name 
of  Us  depatj  only  appeared  to  the 
fsper  in  consequence  of  his  positive 
order,  and  because  he  himself  happened 
to  be  absent  on  shipboard  with  General 
3(acdo«ralL  This  generous  conduct 
ot  the  part  of  Colonel  Capper  inyolved 
bixDself  in  punishment  without  extri- 
cadn;  the  innocent  person  whom  he 
iorcaded  to  protect.  The  Madras 
Goremment,  always  swift  to  condemn, 
doooed  him  to  the  same  punishment 
■  Major  Boles ;  and  he  was  suspended 
froaUsofiee^ 

This  paper  we  hare  read  over  with 
gr»at  attention  ;  and  we  really  cannot 
ne  wherein  its  criminality  consists,  or 
OQ  what  aceoant  it  could  have  drawn 
down  apon  General  Macdowall  so 
lerere  a  panishment  as  the  privation 
of  ihe  bigii  and  dignified  office  which 
be  held.  The  censure  upon  Colonel 
M mro  was  for  a  riolation  of  the  regular 
ebqaetce  of  the  army,  in  appealing  to  the 
Gorcmor  otherwise  than  through  the 
chsBBel  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
This  was  an  entirely  new  offence  on  the 
pert  of  Colonel  Munro.  Sir  George  Bar- 
low had  given  no  opmion  upon  it ;  it 
had  not  been  discussed  between  him  and 
the  Commander-in-chief;  and  the  Com- 
Bsadcr-ia-chief  was  clearly  at  liberty 
VI  set  ia  this  point  as  he  pleased.  He 
iocs  not  reprimand  Colonel  Munro  for 
t^bering  Sfar  George  Barlow's  orders  j 
foSir  George  Iwd  given  no  orders 
ipoft  the  fobject  \  bat  he  hhuzKSf  him  / 


for  transgressing  a  well-known  and 
important  rule  of  the  service.  Wo 
have  great  doubts  if  he  was  not  quite 
right  in  giving  this  reprimand.  But 
at  all  events,  if  he  were  wrong— it 
Colonel  Munro  were  not  guilty  of  the 
offence  imputed,  still  the  erroneous 
punishment  which  the  General  had  in- 
flicted, merited  no  such  severe  retribu- 
tion as  that  resorted  to  by  Sir  George 
Barlow.  There  are  no  reflections  in 
the  paper  on  the  conduct  of  the  Gover- 
nor or  the  Government.  The  reprimand 
is  grounded  entirely  upon  the  breach 
of  that  military  discipline  which  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  business  of  General 
Macdowall  to  maintain  in  the  most 
perfect  parity  and  vigour.  Nor  has 
the  }>apcr  any  one  expression  in  it 
foreign  to  this  puri)ose.  Wc  were  in- 
deed, not  a  little  astonished  at  reading 
it.  We  had  imagined  that  a  paper, 
which  drew  after  it  such  a  long  train 
of  dismissahl  and  suspensions,  must 
have  contained  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Madras  Government — an 
exhortation  to  the  troops  to  throw  off" 
their  allegiance, — or  an  advice  to  the 
natives  to  drive  their  intrusive  masters 
away,  and  become  as  free  as  their  fore- 
fathers had  left  them.  Instead  of  this, 
we  find  nothing  more  than  a  common 
reprimand  from  a  Commander-in-chief 
to  a  subordinate  officer,  for  transgress- 
ing the  bounds  of  his  duty.  If  Sir 
George  Barlow  had  governed  king- 
doms six  months  longer,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  he  would  have  been  a 
little  more  moderate. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  respecting  the  punishment 
of  General  Macdowall,  we  can  scarcely 
think  there  can  be  any  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  observed  towards  the  adju- 
tant-general and  his  deputy.  They 
were  the  subordinates  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  were  peremptorily 
bound  to  publish  any  general  orders 
which  he  might  command  them  to 
publish.  The^  would  have  I)cen  liable  to 
very  severe  punishment  if  they  had 
not ;  and  it  appears  to  us  the  most 
flagrant  outrage  against  all  justice,  to 
convert  their  obedience  into  a  fault.  It 
is  true,  no  subordinate  officer  is  hound 
to  oboy  any  order  which  U  p\iUD\y«  au^ 
o  2 
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to  any  common  apprehension,  illegal ; 
but  then  the  illegality  must  be  quite 
manifest :  the  order  must  imply  such  a 
contradiction  to  common  sense,  and 
so  en  a  violation  of  duties  superior  to 
the  duty  of  military  obedience,  that 
there  can  be  scarcely  two  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Wherever  any  fair  doubt 
can  be  raised,  the  obedience  of  the 
inferior  officer  is  to  be  considered  as 
proptT  and  meritorious.  Upon  any 
other  principle,  his  situation  is  the 
most  cruel  imaginable :  he  is  liable  to 
the  severest  punishment,  even  to  instant 
death,  if  he  refuses  to  obey ;  and  if  he 
does  obey,  he  is  exposed  to  the  anim- 
adversion of  the  civil  power,  which 
teaches  him  that  he  ought  to  have 
canvassed  the  order,  —  to  have  remon- 
strated against  it, — and,  incase  this 
opposition  proved  ineffectual,  to  have 
disobeyed  it.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  the  imprisonment  of 
Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles  to 
have  been  an  aet  of  great  severity  and 
great  indiscretion,  and  such  as  might 
very  fairly  give  great  offence  to  an 
army,  who  saw  themselves  exposed  to 
the  t^ame  punishments,  for  the  same  ad- 
herence to  their  duties. 

*'  The  measure  of  removing  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Capper  and  Mi^or  Boles,"  says  Mr. 
Petrie,  **  was  universally  condemned  bj  the 
most  respectable  officers  in  the  army,  and 
not  more  so  by  the  otfioers  in  the  Company's 
service,  than  by  those  of  his  Mi^esty's  regi- 
ments. It  was  felt  by  all  as  the  introduction 
of  a  most  dangerous  principle,  and  setting 
a  pernicious  example  of  disobedience  and 
insubordination  to  all  the  gradations  of 
military  rank  and  authority ;  teaching  in- 
ferior officers  to  question  the  legality  of  the 
orders  of  their  superiors,  and  bringing  into 
diiicussion  questions  which  may  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  Government.  Our 
proceedings  at  this  time  operated  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  gave  rise  to  combina- 
tions, associations,  and  discussions,  preg- 
nant with  danger  to  every  constituted 
authority  in  India.  It  was  observed  that 
the  rt>moval  of  General  Maodowall  (admit- 
ting the  expediency  of  that  measure)  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment, and  exhibited  to  the  army  a  memo- 
rable proof  that  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  the  civil  authority. 

•*  The  offence  came  flpom  the  General,  and 
hn  was  puniKhed  for  it ;  but  to  suspend  fVom 
the  aervice  the  mere  instrumenta  ol  office. 


for  the  ordinary  transmission  of  an  order 
to  the  army,  was  universally  oondanmed  ts 
an  act  of  inapplicable  severity,  whidi  mJg^ 
do  infinite  mischief,  but  could  not  aooom- 
plish  any  good  or  beneficial  purpose.  II 
was  to  court  unpopularity,  tad  adding  ftaal 
to  the  flame,which  was  ready  to  buatfortli 
in  eveiy  division  of  the  army ;  that  to  vinr 
dicate  the  measure  on  the  assumed  iUa- 
galityof  the  order,  is  to  reaort  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  a  most  dangerous  tendency,  capable 
of  being  extended  in  its  application  to  pat- 
poses  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  all 
authority,  civil  as  well  as  miUtaiy.  If  aub- 
ordinate  officers  are  encouraged  to  Judge  of 
the  legality  of  the  orders  of  their  superiors^ 
we  introduce  a  precedent  of  incalcHlahle 
mischief,  neither  justified  by  the  spirit  or 
practice  of  the  laws.  Is  it  not  better  io 
have  the  responsibility  on  the  head  of  the 
authority  which  issues  the  order,  except  in 
cases  so  plain,  that  the  moat  nnnmtim^ 
capacity  can  judge  of  their  being  direct 
violations  of  the  established  and  admov* 
lodged  Uws?  Is  the  intemperanee  of  the 
expressions,  the  indiscretion  of  tlie  opinion^ 
the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  order,  ao 
eminently  dangerous,  ao  evidently  ealnh 
UU«d  to  excite  to  mutiny  and  diaobedtenei^ 
so  strongly  marked  with  features  of  erim^ 
nality,  as  not  to  be  mistaken?  Waa  ths 
order,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  of  this  doKrlptioii, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  Justify  the  a^Jutan^ 
general  and  his  deputy  in  their  refosal  to 
publish  it,  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  Gon* 
mander-in-chief,  to  revolt  from  Ua  autho- 
rity, and  to  complain  of  him  to  the  Govern- 
mentP  Such  were  the  viewa  I  took  of  that 
unhappy  transaction:  and,  as  I  foressv 
serious  mischief  from  the  measure,  not  otij 
to  the  discipline  of  the  army ,  but  even  ts 
the  security  of  the  dvil  Government,  it  was 
my  duty  to  state  my  opinion  to  Sir  O.  Bn^ 
low,  and  to  use  every  argument  which  aqr 
reason  suggested,  to  prevent  the  pnbUeatkm 
of  the  order.  In  this  I  completely  ftdleds 
the  suspension  took  effect ;  and  the  matck 
was  laid  that  has  communicated  the  ffauns 
to  almost  every  militaiy  mind  in  India.  I 
recorded  no  dissent ;  for,  as  a  fodtmal  oppo> 
sition  could  only  tend  to  exonerate  myself 
ttom  a  certain  degree  of  responsibUify, 
without  effecting  any  good  public  purpose, 
and  might  probably  be  misoonstrtied  or . 
misconceived  by  those  to  whom  our  prooeei^ 
ings  were  made  known,  it  waa  a  more  hon- 
ourable discharge  of  my  du^  to  relinquisk 
this  advantage,  than  to  comply  with  the 
mere  letter  of  the  order  respecting  dissents. 
I  explained  this  motive  of  my  conduct  to 
Sir  G.  Barlawr—StaieineHt  qf  Fdet9,  p|k 
20-23. 

^     After  these  proceeding!  on  the  pan 
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of  the  Ifadnis  Goreniment,  the  dis- 
ifftctioa  of  the  troops  npidlj  increased ; 
Atmrd  and  riolent  manifestoes  were 
poUiihed  by  the  general  officers ;  Go- 
rersBent  was  insnlted  ;  and  the  army 
•oon  broke  oot  into  open  mntiny. 

When  the  mutiny  was  fairly  begun, 
die  condnet  ci  tbe  Madras  Government 
in  qatlliog  it,  seems  nearly  as  objcction- 
ablii  as  that  by  which  it  had  been 
excited.  The  GroTemor,  in  attempting 
to  be  dignified,  perpctndly  fell  into  the 
Mft  puerile  irncability ;  and,  wishing 
to  be  firm,  was  gnilty  of  injustice  and 
vUenee.  Invitations  to  dinner  were 
ittdc  an  ftffair  of  state.  Long  ncgotia- 
tioa  appear,  respecting  whole  corps  of 
«ficen  who  refused  to  dine  with  Sir 
Otoqgt  Bartow  ;  and  the  first  persons 
it  the  settlement  were  employed  to 
pnnade  them  to  eat  tbe  repast  which 
bii  Excellency  bad  prepared  for  them. 
A  vbole  school  of  military  lads  were 
nt  sway,  for  some  trifling  display  of 
pmiality  to  tbe  cause  of  tbe  army ; 
aailerciT  nnfoitunate  measure  recurred 
Iol  vhien  a  weak  understanding  and  a 
espoous  temper  could  employ  to  bring 
s  GuTemment  into  contempt.  Officers 
■vrcdismiMed  ;  but  dismissed  without 
irist,  and  even  without  accusation. 
The  objeet  seemed  to  be  to  punish 
Kttebody ;  whether  it  was  the  right  or 
Ae  wrong  person  was  less  material. 
Sometimes  the  subordinate  was  selected, 
vbcse  tbe  principal  was  guilty ;  some- 
lisMs  the  superior  was  sacrificed  for 
the  uBgoveniable  conduct  of  those  who 
vcre  under  his  charge.  The  blows 
vtfe  strong  enough;  but  they  came 
from  a  man  who  shut  bis  eyes,  and 
■ruck  at  random ; — conscious  that  he 
mam.  do  something  to  repel  the  danger, 
—bat  so  agitated  by  its  proximity  that 
be  eoold  not  look  at  it,  or  take  a  proper 


Among  other  absurd  messnres  re* 
vsvtd  to  by  this  new  Eastern  Emperor, 
«ai  the  notable  expedient  of  imposing 
a  test  upon  the  officers  of  the  army, 
txpfCHive  of  their  loyalty  and  attach- 
Bkiit  to  the  Government ;  and  as  this 
«si  done  at  a  time  when  some  officers 
veie  in  open  rebellion,  others  fiuc- 
taating,  and  many  almost  resolved  to 
^bcre  to  their  duty,  it  had  the  rery^ 
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natural  and  probable  effect  of  uniting 
them  all  in  opposition  to  Government. 
To  impose  a  test,  or  trial  of  opinions, 
is  at  all  times  an  uii])opular  species  of 
inquisition  ;  and  at  a  period  when  men 
were  hesitating  whether  they  should 
obey  or  not,  was  certainly  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  rash  measure.  It  could  be 
no  security;  for  men  who  would  other- 
wise rebel  against  theh:  Government, 
certainly  would  not  be  restrained  by 
any  verbal  barriers  of  this  kind ;  and, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  promised  no 
effectual  security,  it  appeared  to  increase 
the  danger  of  irritated  combination. 
This  very  ra&h  measure  immediately 
produced  the  strongest  representations 
and  remonstrances  Jrom  king's  officers 
of  the  most  un</uestionabU  loyalty, 

**  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vcsoy,  commanding 
at  Palamcotah.  apprehends  the  motit  fatal 
consequences  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
southern  prorinoes,  if  Colonel  Wilkinson 
makes  any  hostile  movements  ft-om  Trichi- 
nopoly.  In  different  letters  he  states,  that 
such  a  step  must  inevitably  throw  the 
Company's  troops  into  open  revolt.  He  has 
ventured  to  write  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
Colonel  Wilkinson,  entreating  him  not  to 
march  against  the  southern  troops,  and 
pointing  out  the  ruinous  consequences 
which  may  be  expected  flrom  such  a  mea- 
sure. 

''Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  in  Travan- 
core,  and  Colonel  Forbes  in  Malabar,  have 
written,  that  they  arc  under  no  appre- 
hension for  the  tranquillity  of  those  pro- 
vinces, or  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Company's 
troops,  if  Government  does  not  insist  on 
euforcing  the  orders  for  the  signature  of 
the  test ;  but  that,  if  this  is  attempted,  the 
security  of  the  country  will  be  imminently 
endangered.  These  orders  are  to  be  en- 
forced; and  I  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences."—j^tofemMi^  qf  Facts,  pp.  53,  54. 

The  following  letter  from  the  IIo- 
nourablc  Colonel  Stuart,  commanding 
a  king's  regiment,  was  soon  after  re- 
ceived by  Sir  George  Barlow:  — 

"  The  late  measures  of  Government,  as 
carried  into  effect  at  the  Presidency  and 
Trichinopoly,  have  created  a  moHt  violent 
ferment  among  the  corps  here.  At  those 
places  where  the  European  force  was  so  far 
superior  in  number  to  the  native,  the 
measure  probably  was  executed  without 
difficulty;  but  here,  where  there  are  seven 
battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a  company  aivOi^ 
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half  of  artiUery,  to  our  one  regiment,  I 
found  it  totally  impossible  to  carry  the 
business  to  the  same  length,  particularly  as 
any  tumult  among  our  own  corps  would 
certainly  bring  the  people  of  Travanoore 
upon  us. 

**  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  for  me,  with  the 
small  force  I  can  depend  upon,  to  attempt 
to  stem  the  torrent  here  Iqr  any  acts  of 
Tiolenoe. 

**  Most  sincerely  and  anxiously  do  I  wish 
that  the  present  tumult  may  subside, 
without  fktal  consequences;  which,  if  the 
present  violent  measures  are  continued,  1 
much  fear  will  not  be  the  case.  If  blood  is 
once  spilt  in  the  cause,  there  is  no  knowing 
where  it  may  end ;  and  the  probable  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  India  will  be  lost  for 
ever.  So  many  officers  of  the  army  have 
gone  to  such  lengths,  that  unless  a  general 
amnesty  is  granted,  tranquillity  can  never 
be  restored. 

**  The  Honourable  the  Governor  in  council 
will  not,  I  trust,  impute  to  me  any  other 
motives  for  having  thus  given  my  opinion. 
I  am  actuated  solely  by  anxiety  for  the 
public  good  and  the  benefit  of  my  country; 
and  I  think  it  my  duly,  holding  the  respon- 
sible situation  1  now  do,  to  express  my 
sentiments  at  so  awful  a  period. 

**  Where  there  are  any  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, it  might  be  right  to  persevere;  but, 
where  every  day's  experience  proves,  that 
the  more  coercive  the  measures  adopted 
the  more  violent  are  the  consequences,  a 
different  and  more  conciliatory  line  of  con- 
duct ought  to  be  adopted.  I  have  the 
honour,  Ac** —Statement  qf  Facts,  pp,  66, 
06. 

"A  letter  fhnn  Colonel  Forbes,  com- 
manding in  Malabar,  states,  that  to  prevent 
a  revolt  in  the  province,  and  the  probable 
march  of  the  Company^s  troops  towanis 
Seringapatam,  he  had  accepted  of  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  test,  to  be  signed  by  the  officers 
on  their  parole,  to  make  no  hostile  move- 
ments until  the  pleasure  of  the  Government 
was  known.— Disapproved  by  Government, 
and  ordered  to  enforce  the  former  orders." 
— Statement  qf  Facts,  p.  dL 

It  can  scarcely  be  credited,  that  in 
spite  of  these  repeated  remonstrances 
from  officers,  whose  loyalty  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  could  not  be 
suspected,  this  test  was  ordered  to  be 
enforced,  and  the  severest  rebukes  in- 
flicted upon  those  who  had  presumed 
to  doubt  of  iu  propriety,  or  suspend  its 
operation.  Nor  let  any  man  say  that 
tlie  opinionative  person  who  persevered 
'n  tbia  measure  saw  more  clcarlj  and 


deeply  into  the  conseqnenee  of  hit  own 
measures  than  thooe  who  were  aboat 
him ;  for  unless  Mr.  Fetrie  hat 
guilty,  and  repeatedly  guilty,  of  a  i 
downright  and  wil^  falsehood.  Sir 
George  Barlow  bad  not  the  moft  distaal 
conception,  during  all  these  measuret, 
that  the  army  would  eTerTentareiipoii 
revolt. 

"  Government,  or  rather  the  head  of  tiie 
Government,  was  never  correctly  tuftm  uied 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  army,  or  I  think 
he  would  have  acted  otherwise;  he  was 
told,  and  he  was  wiUing  to  believe^  thai  the 
discontents  were  confined  to  a  anall  part 
of  the  troops ;  that  a  great  mi^erttj  dis- 
approved of  their  proceedings,  and  were 
firmly  and  unalterably  attached  toGoffen- 
mvnt^—Statement  qfFdete,  pp.  tS,  Ml 

In  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Fetrie 
had  with  Sir  George  Barlow  upon  the 
subject  of  the  army — and  in  the  oonne 
of  which  he  rcconmiends  to  that  gentle- 
man more  lenient  measures,  aod  warns 
him  of  the  increasing  disafifiBCtion  of  the 
troops — he  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  Sir  George  Barlow's  notions 
of  the  then  state  of  the  army  — 

"  Sir  G.  Barlow  assured  me  I  was  greaft^ 
misinformed;  that  he  could  rely  upon  Ui 
intelligence;  and  would  produce  to  ooondl 
the  most  satisfSMrtoiy  and  unequivooil 
proofii  of  the  fidelity  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
army;  that  the  discontents  were  oonflned 
almost  exclusively  to  the  southern  divWon 
of  the  army;  that  the  troops  eomposing  tht 
subsidiaiy  fonw,  those  in  the  eeded  dis> 
tricts,  in  the  centre,  and  a  part  of  tht 
northern  division,  were  all  untainted  by 
those  principles  which  had  misled  the  rMt 
of  the  Tmj:*— Statement  <^  Facte,  pp.  S7> 
28. 

All  those  violent  measorea,  then,  the 
spirit  and  wisdom  of  which  have  been 
so  much  extolled,  were  not  measares 
of  the  consequences  of  which  their 
author  had  the  most  distant  suspicion. 
Tlicy  were  not  the  acts  of  a  man  whQ 
knew  that  he  must  unavoidably,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  irritate,  bnt  that 
he  could  ultimately  overcome  that  inri- 
tation.  They  appear,  on  the  contraiyt 
to  have  proceeded  from  a  most  gross  and 
scandalous  ignorance  of  the  opinions 
of  the  army.  He  expected  passive 
submission,  and  met  with  aniven>sl 
rcvoh.    So  far,  then*  bis  want  of  Intel* 
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hzeaee  and  tu^gmdtjwrt  anquesttonablj 
pniftd.  He  did  not  proceed  with  useful 
iDct»iir«fl»  and  ran  the  riik  of  a  revolt, 
bt  which  be  was  fiillj  prepared ;  bat 
be  curied  these  measares  into  execution, 
Bnnlr  coufiuced  that  they  wotald  occa- 
■on  no  rerolt  at  alL* 

The  hud  nature  of  this  mistake  is 
ben  exemplified  by  the  means  recurred 
to  for  iu  eonrection.  The  grand  expe- 
diBM  rdied  npon  was  to  instigate  the 
Btfifcs,  men  and  officers,  to  disobey 
thsr  Enropean  commanders ;  an  ex- 
yt^kttt  by  which  present  safety  was 
Mcmsd  at  the  expense  of  every  principle 
cpoD  which  the  permanence  of  our  In- 
tiia  empire  resta.  There  never  was 
i&  the  world  a  more  singular  spectacle 
dun  to  see  a  few  thousand  Europeans 
piwning  io  despotically  fifty  or  sixty 
EQlions  of  people,  of  different  climate, 
Kligion,  and  habits — forming  them 
sui  large  and  well-discipUned  armies — 
and  leftling  them  out  to  the  further 
aihjDgarioa  of  the  native  powers  of  In- 
dii.  But  can  any  words  be  strong 
caoagfa  to  paint  the  rashness  of  provok- 
us;  a  mutiny,  which  could  only  be 
^  under  by  teaching  these  armies  to 
set  agaxnat  their  European  commanders, 
sad  to  ofe  their  actual  strength  in 
overpowering  their  officers? — or,  is 
soy  man  entitled  to  the  praise  of  firm- 
acsa  and  sagacity,  who  geto  rid  of  a 
praent  danger  by  encouraging  a  prin- 
cple  which  renders  that  danger  more 
freqaent  and  more  violent.  We  will 
vccture  to  asaert,  that  a  more  unwise, 
or  a  mote  nnstatesmanlike  action  was 
never  committed  by  any  man  in  any 
eoeatiy;  and  we  are  grievously  mis* 
taken,  if  any  length  of  time  elapse  before 
t^  evil  cooaequences  of  it  are  felt  and 
dcfrfored  by  every  man  who  deems  the 
WUue  of  oar  Indian  colonies  of  any 
nportance  to  the  prosperitv  of  the 
BMther-coantry.  We  cannot  help  con- 
Biscing  the  management  of  the  discon- 
iCBts  of  the  Madras  army,  with  the 
aiuMr  in  which  the  same  difficulty 
«ss  goc  over  with  the  army  of  Bengal. 

*  Vc  shoald  have  been  alarmed  to  have 
•mSir  G.  Barlow  Junior,  churchwarden  of 
H.  Gcomy^  Hanover  8quare,~aa  office  so 
nabfyfllEllqrGibletand  Lnlie:  itwasa 
^«»  sffictloa  to  see  so  incapable  a  man  at 
tbehtai  of  the  Indian  Empire.  i 


A  little  increase  of  attention  and  emolu- 
ment  to  the  head  of  that  army,  under 
the  management  of  a  man  of  rank  and 
talents,  di88i|)ated  appearances  which 
the  sceptred  pomp  of  a  merchant's 
clerk  would  have  blown  up  into  a 
rebellion  in  three  wcoks ;  and  yet  the 
Bengal  army  is  at  this  moment  in  as 
good  a  state  of  disciplific,  as  the  English 
fleet  to  which  Lord  Howe  made  such 
abject  concessions — and  in  a  state  to 
be  much  more  permanently  depended 
upon  than  the  army  which  has  been  so 
effectually  mined  by  the  inconveniently 
great  soul  of  the  present  Governor  of 
Madras. 

Sir  George  Barlow's  agent,  thou;;h 
faithful  to  his  employment  of  calum- 
niating those  who  were  in  any  degree 
opposed  to  his  principal,  seldom  loses 
sight  of  sound  discretion,  and  confines 
his  invectives  to  whole  bodies  of  men 
except  where  the  dead  are  concerned. 
Against  Colonel  Capper,  General  Mac- 
dowall,  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  are  now 
no  longer  alive  to  answer  for  them- 
selves, he  is  intrepidly  severe ;  in  all 
these  instances  he  gives  a  full  loose  to 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  inflicts  upon  them 
the  severest  chastisement.  In  his  at- 
tack upon  the  civilians,  he  is  particu- 
larly careful  to  keep  to  generals  ;  and 
so  rigidly  does  he  adhere  to  this  prin- 
ciple,  that  he  does  not  sapjMrt  hi& 
assertion,  that  the  civil  serv-ice  wem 
disaffected  as  well  as  the  military,  by 
one  single  name,  one  single  fact,  or  by 
any  other  moans  whatever,  than  his 
own  affirmation  of  the  fact.  The  truth 
(as  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  case 
from  such  sort  of  evidence)  is  diame- 
trically opposite.  Nothing  could  be 
more  exemplary,  during  the  whole  of 
the  rebellion,  than  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  servants ;  and  though  the  courts 
of  justice  were  interfered  with — though 
the  most  respectable  servants  of  the 
Company  were  punished  for  the  ver- 
dicts they  had  given  as  jurymen  — 
though  many  were  dismissed  for  the 
slightest  opposition  to  the  pleasure  of 
Government,  even  in  the  discharge 
of  official  duties,  where  remonstrance 
was  absolutely  necessary  — though  the 
greatest  provocation  was  given,  and 
the  greatest  opportunity  affonWd,  lo 
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the  civil  senrants  for  revolt  —  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
shadow  of  ctisafTection  has  been  proved 
against  any  civil  servant.  This  we 
say,  from  an  accurate  examination  of 
all  the  papers  which  have  been  pub- 
lislied  on  the  subject ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  there  never  was 
a  more  unjust,  unfounded,  and  pro- 
fligate  charge  made  against  any  body 
of  men ;  nor  have  we  often  witnessed  a 
more  complete  scene  of  folly  and  vio- 
lence, than  the  conduct  of  the  Madras 
Government  to  its  civil  servants,  exhi- 
bited during  the  whole  period  of  the 
mutiny. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  ns, 
that  the  Indian  army  was  ultimately 
driven  into  revolt  by  the  indiscretion 
and  violence  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that  every  evil  which  has 
happened  might,  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible facility,  have  been  avoided. 

We  have  no  sort  of  doubt  tiiat  the 
Governor  always  meant  well ;  but,  we 
are  equally  certain  that  he  almost 
always  acted  ill ;  and  where  incapncity 
ri^es  to  a  certani  height,  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  the  motive  is  of  very  little 
consequence.  That  the  late  General 
Macdowall  was  a  weak  man,  is  unques- 
tionable. He  was  also  irritated  (and 
not  without  reason),  because  he  was 
deprived  of  a  seat  in  council,  which  the 
commanders  before  him  had  commonly 
enjoyed.  A  little  attention,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  —  the 
compliment  of  consulting  him  upon 
subjects  connected  with  his  profession 
— any  of  those  little  arts  which  are 
taught^  not  by  a  consummate  political 
skill,  but  dictated  by  common  good 
nature,  and  by  the  habit  of  mingling 
with  'the  world,  would  have  produced 
the  effects  of  concihation,  and  em- 
ployed the  force  of  General  Mac- 
dowairs  authority  in  bringing  the  army 
into  a  better  temper  of  mind.  Instead 
of  this,  it  appears  to  have  been  almost 
the  object,  and  if  not  tlie  object,  cer- 
tainly the  practice,  of  the  Madras  Gov- 
ernment tu  neglect  and  insult  this 
officer.  Changes  of  the  greatest  im- 
ponunce  were  made  without  his  advice, 
and  even  without  any  communication 
miJ]  him ;  and  it  was  too  visible  to  those 


whom  he  was  to  command,  tbat  he 
himself  possessed  no  sort  of  credit  with 
his  superiors.  As  to  the  tour  which 
General  Macdowall  is  snppofed  to  hare 
made  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  dit- 
affiection  among  the  troops^  and  the 
part  which  he  is  represented  by  the 
agents  to  have  taken  in  the  quanels  of 
the  civilians  with  the  Government,  we 
utterly  discredit  these  impntationi. 
They  are  unsupported  by  any  kind  of 
evidence  ;  and  we  believe  them  to  be 
mere  inventions,  circulated  by  the 
friends  of  the  Madras  GoTemmcnL 
General  liflacdowall  appears  to  ns  to 
have  been  a  weak,  pompons  man ;  ei^ 
tremely  out  of  humour ;  oflfended  with 
the  slights  he  had  experienced ;  and 
whom  any  man  of  common  addn«. 
might  have  managed  with  the  greaMt 
ease:  but  we  do  not  see,  in  any  paitof 
his  conduct,  the  shadow  of  disloyalty 
and  disaffection ;  and  we  are  persnaded 
that  the  assertion  would  never  haie 
been  made,  if  he  himself  had  been  alife 
to  prove  its  injustice. 

Besides  the  contemptnons  treatment 
of  General  Macdowall,  we  have  great 
doubts  whether  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  have  suffered  Colonel 
Munro  to  be  put  upon  hb  trial ;  and 
to  punish  the  officers  who  solicited  that 
trial  for  the  purgation  of  their  own 
characters,  appears  to  ns  (whatever  the 
intention  was)  to  have  been  an  act  of 
mere  tyranny.  We  think,  too,  that 
General  Macdowall  was  Ytry  hastily 
and  unadvisedly  removed  from  hu 
situation ;  and  upon  the  unjust  treat- 
ment of  Colonel  Capper  and  Major 
Boles  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions. 
In  the  progress  of  the  mutiny,  instead 
of  discovering  in  the  Madras  Grovem- 
mcnt  any  appearances  of  temper  and 
wisdom,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
quite  as  much  irritated  and  heated  as 
the  army,  and  to  have  been  betrayed 
into  excesses  nearly  as  criminal,  and 
infinitely  more  contemptible  and  pne> 
rile.  The  head  of  a  great  kingdom 
bickering  with  its  officers  about  invita- 
tions to  dinner— -the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  negotiating  that  the 
dinner  should  be  loyally  eaten  —  the 
obstinate  absurdity  of  the  test — the 
total  want  of  selection  in  the  objecu  of 
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eat  —  and  the  wickedIleai^  or 
nty,  of  teaching  the  sepoy  to 
nac  hit  Eoropeen  ofiBcer^the 
t  of  the  decidon  of  juries  in 
!•— and  the  {mnisfament  of  the 
icBselves;  sneh  a  system  of 
m  this  would  iniklliblj  doom 
fidaal  to  punishment,  if  it  did 
loately  for  him,  display  pre- 
tt  ooatenpt  of  men's  feelings, 

pawioin  for  insulting  mnlti* 
lich  la  so  congenial  toonrpre- 
emment  at  home,  and  which 
Dw  so  cnnently  for  wisdom  and 

By  these  means,  the  liberties 

natioiis  are  frequently  de- 
mand destroyed  with  impunity 
erpetrators  of  the  crime.  In 
eolooica,  howeyer,  goTemors 
cmpt  the  same  system  of 
are  in  no  little  danger  from 
{nation  of  their  subjects;  for 
len  will  often  yield  up  their  hap- 
»  kings  who  hate  been  always 
ey  are  not  inclined  to  show  the 
esence  to  men  who  have  been 
fas'  clerks  yesterday,  and  are 
•day.  From  a  danger  of  this 
t  Governor  of  Madras  appears 

have  very  narrowly  escaped. 
etely  hope  that  he  is  grateful 
oodlock;  and  that  he  will  now 
iram  his  gorgeous  dreams  of 
le  monarchy,  to  good  nature, 
ion,  and  common  sense. 


ATION.  (E.Rkvibw,1811.) 

JkUrmiiom,  in  Five  Ettayt,  dbe. 
9^  for  th9  eomBideraUon  qfLord 
U  BidmmUh,  and  the  IHMmUen. 
agatfaardies.  London.   1810. 

dent  man  see  a  child  playins: 
orcelain  cup  of  great  value,  he 
I  vessel  out  of  his  hands,  pats 
he  bead,  telb  him  his  mamma 
orry  if  it  is  broken,  and  gently 
UB  into  the  use  of  some  less 

substitute.  Why  will  Lord 
h  meddle  with  the  Toleration 
MO  there  are  so  many  other 

in  which  his  abilities  might 
iioently  useful — ^when  enclosure 
drawn  np  with  snch  scandaJoos^ 


negligence — ^turnpike  roads  so  shame- 
fully neglected  —  and  public  convey- 
ances illegitimately  loaded  in  the  face 
of  day,  and  in  defiance  of  the  wisest 
legislative  provisions?  We  confess 
our  trepidation  at  seeing  the  Toleration 
Act  in  the  hands  of  Ix>rd  Sidmonth ; 
and  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were 
fairly  back  in  the  statute-book,  and  Uie 
sedulity  of  this  well-meaning  nobleman 
diverted  into  another  channel 

The  alarm  and  suspicion  of  the 
Dissenters  upon  these  measures  are 
wise  and  rational.  They  are  right  to 
consider  the  Toleration  Act  as  their 
palladium;  and  they  may  be  certain 
that  in  this  country,  there  is  always  a 
strong  party  ready,  not  only  to  prevent 
the  further  extension  of  tolerant  prin- 
ciples, but  to  abridge  (if  they  dared) 
their  present  operation  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  Whoever  makes 
this  attempt  will  be  sure  to  make  it 
under  professions  of  the  most  earnest 
regard  for  mildness  and  toleration,  and 
with  the  strongest  declarations  of  respect 
for  King  William,  the  Revolution,  and 
the  principles  which  seated  the  House 
of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms;— : and  then  will  follow  the 
clauses  for  whipping  Dissenters,  im- 
prisoning preachers,  and  subjecting 
them  to  rigid  qualifications,  &c.  &c  &c. 
The  infringement  on  the  militia  acts  is 
a  mere  pretence.  The  real  object  is, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  Dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England,  by 
abridging  the  liberties  and  privileges 
they  now  possess.  This  is  the  project 
which  we  shall  examine  ;  for  we  sin- 
cerely believe  it  to  be  the  project  in 
agitation.  The  mode  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  attack  the  Dissenters,  is 
first,  by  exacting  greater  qualifications 
in  their  teachers  ;  next  by  prevent- 
ing the  interchange  or  itinerancy  of 
preachers,  and  fixing  them  to  one  spoL 

It  can  never,  we  presume,  be  in- 
tended to  subject  dissenting  ministers 
to  any  kind  of  theoloyiciU  examination. 
A  teacher  examined  in  doctrinal 
opinions,  by  another  teacher  who 
differs  from  him,  is  so  very  absurd  a 
project,  that  wo  entirely  acquit  Lord 
Sidmouth  of  any  intention  of  this  sort. 
We  nuher  presume  his  Lordsh\p  v> 
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mean,  that  a  man  who  professes  to  teach 
his  fellow  creatures  should  at  least 
have  made  some  progress  in  haman 
learning; — that  he  should  not  be  wholly 
without  education ; — that  he  should  be 
able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  If  the 
test  is  of  this  very  ordinary  nature,  it 
can  scarcely  exclude  many  teachers 
of  religion ;  and  it  was  hardly  worth 
while,  for  the  very  insignificant  dimi< 
nution  of  numbers  which  this  mast  occa- 
sion to  the  dissenting  clergy,  to  have 
raised  all  the  alarm  which  this  attack 
upon  the  Toleration  Act  has  occa< 
sioned. 

But,  without  any  reference  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  effects,  is  the  principle 
right?  or.  What  is  the  meaning  of  reli- 
gious toleration  ?  That  a  man  should 
hold  without  pain  or  penalty  any  reli- 
gious opinions — and  choose  for  his  in- 
struction in  the  business  of  salvation  any 
guide  whom  he  pleases ;  —  care  being 
taken,  that  the  teacher,  and  the  doctrine, 
injure  neither  the  policy  nor  the  morals 
of  the  country.  We  maintain,  that 
perfect  religious  toleration  applies  as 
much  to  the  teacher  as  the  thing 
tuught ;  and  that  it  is  quite  as  intole- 
rant to  make  a  man  bear  Thomas,  who 
wants  to  hear  John,  as  it  would  be  to 
make  a  man  profess  Arminian,  who 
wished  to  profess  Calvinistical  prin- 
ciples. What  right  has  any  Govern- 
ment to  dictate  to  any  man  who  shall 
guide  him  to  heaven,  any  more  than  it 
has  to  persecute  the  religions  tenets  by 
which  he  hopes  to  arrive  there  ?  You 
believe  that  the  heretic  professes  doc- 
trines utterly  incompatible  with  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  —  first  you 
burnt  him  for  this, —  then  you  whipt 
him, —  then  you  fined  him, — then  you 
put  him  in  prison.  All  this  did  no 
eood  ;-'and,  for  these  hundred  years 
last  past,  you  have  let  him  alone.  The 
heresy  is  now  firmly  protected  by  law  ; 
— and  you  know  it  must  be  preached: 
— What  matters  it  then,  who  preaches 
it  ?  If  the  evil  must  be  communicated, 
the  organ  and  instrument  through 
which  it  is  communicated  cannot  be 
of  much  consequence.  It  is  true,  this 
kind  of  persecution,  against  persons, 
hns  nut  been  quite  so  much  tried  as 
the  other  against  doctrines;  but  the 


folly  and  inexpediency  of  it  rest  prt' 
ciselv  upon  the  same  grounds. 

Would  it  not  be  a  singular  thing,  if 
the  friends  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  to  make  the  most  strenuona  eflbrts 
to  render  their  enemies  eloquent  and 
learned  ?— and  to  found  phu^  of  edu- 
cation for  Dissenters  ?    But,  if  tbdr 
learning  would  not  be  a  good,  why  is 
their  ignorance  an  eril  ? — unless  it  be 
necessarily  supposed,  that  all  increase 
of  learning  must  bring  men  otw  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  in  which  suppo- 
sition, the  Scottish  and  Catholic  Uiii« 
versities,  and  the  College  at  Hackney, 
would  hardly  acquiesce.     Ignorance 
surely  matures  and  quickens  the  pro*   , 
gress,  by  insuring  the  disaolutkHi  of 
absurdity.    Rational  and  learned  Dis-    ^ 
senters  remain : — ^religious  mobs,  under    . 
some  ignorant  fanatic  of  the  day,  be-    ] 
come  foolish  overmuch, — dissolve  and    , 
return  to  the  Church.    The  Unitarian,    ' 
who  reads  and  vrrites,  gets  some  soct  of 
discipline,  and  returns  no  more. 

Wliat  connection  is  there  (as  Loird    . 
Sidmouth*s  plan  assumes)  between  the    \ 
zeal  and  piety  required  for  rdigioiu 
instruction  and  the  common  attain-    '. 
ments  of  literature?    Bat,  if  know- 
ledge and  education  are  required  fur 
religious  instruction,  why  be  content    ! 
with  the  common  elements  of  teaming? 
why  not  require  higher  attainments  in 
dissenting  candidates  for  orders;  and 
examine  them  in  the    langoages   in 
which  the  books  of  their  rdigion  are 
conveyed  ? 

A  dissenting  minister,  of  vnlgar  as- 
pect and  homely  appearance,  declares 
that  he  entered  into  that  holy  oflke 
because  he  felt  a  call ;  —  and  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Establishment  smiles  at  him 
for  the  declaration.  But  it  should  he 
remembered,  that  no  minister  of  the 
Establishment  is  admitted  into  orders, 
before  he  has  been  expressly  interro- 
gated by  the  bishop,  whether  he  feels 
himself  called  to  that  sacred  office. 
The  doctrine  of  calling,  or  inward  feel- 
ing, is  quite  orthodox  in  the  Engliith 
church; — and,  in  arguing  this  sub- 
ject in  Parliament,  it  will  hardly  be 
contended,  that  the  Episcopalian  only 
is  the  judge  when  that  call  is  genuine, 
and  when  it  is  only  imaginary. 
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Hw  attempt  at  making  the  disient 
in;  clflrgj  stAtiooanr,  and  penecnting 
liidr  drcQlation,  appears  to  ns  quite 
II  oojust  and  inexpedient  as  the  other 
BMUore  of  qnalifications.  It  appears 
ifiotf  inoonsistency  to  say — **  I  admit 
diitwhat  70a  are  doing  is  legal, — bat 
TOD  BBSC  not  do  it  thoroQgfaly  and  ef- 
fectiallj.  I  allow  yoa  to  propagate 
Twrhcraj, —  bat  I  object  to  all  means 
of  propagatiDg  it  which  appear  to  be 
uefnl  and  efiectiTe.'*  If  there  are  any 
ocker  groonds  upon  which  the  circnla- 
tioQ  of  the  dissenting  clergy  is  objected 
n,  let  these  groonds  be  stated  and  ex- 
sBined ;  but  to  object  to  their  circula* 
tkA,  merely  because  it  is  the  best 
ttxhod  of  eflRecting  the  object  which 
fCM  allow  them  to  effect,  does  appear 
ID  be  rather  unnatoral  and  inconsistent 

Ix  is  presumed,  in  this  argament, 
thst  the  only  reason  niged  for  the 
pofTcntion  of  itinerant  preachers  is  the 
increase  of  heresy ;  for,  if  heresy  is  not 
iacreased  by  it,  it  most  be  immaterial 
to  ihe  fet-linga  of  Lord  Sidmonth,  and 
of  ibe  Imperial  Parliament,  whether  Mr. 
Shnfflebuctom  preaches  at  Bungay,  and 
Sir.  Uingletab  at  Ipswich ;  or  whether 
as  artfnl  Ticissitnde  is  adopted,  and  the 
order  of  insane  predication  reversed. 

Bat,  supposing  all  this  new  interfer- 
ence to  be  just,  what  good  will  it  do  ? 
Ton  find  a  dissenting  preacher,  whom 
TOO  have  prohibited,  still  continuing 
to  preach, — or  preaching  at  Ealing 
vbeia  be  ought  to  preach  at  Acton  ;  — 
his  number  is  taken,  and  the  next 
morning  he  is  summoned.  Is  it  believed 
that  this  description  of  persons  can  be 

Edown  by  fine  and  imprisonment  ? 
I  fine  is  pmd  for  him  ;  and  he  returns 
fen  imprisonment  ten  times  as  much 
■ncsht  after  and  as  popular  as  he  was 
licWe.  This  is  a  receipt  for  making  a 
npid  preacher  popular,  and  a  popular 
pitaeber  more  popular,  but  can  have 
so  possible  tendency  to  prevent  the 
abdiief  against  which  it  is  levelled. 
It  i»  precisely  the  old  history  of  pcrsc- 
cudon  against  opinions  turned  into 
s  penecotion  against  persons.  The 
pTUODs  will  be  filled — the  enemies 
*^  the  Ohurch  made  enemies  of  the 
Sute  alio, — and  the  Methodists  rcn- 
^Ured  ten  times  more  actively  mad, 


than  they  are  at  present.  This  is  the 
direct  and  obvious  tendency  of  Lord 
Sidmouth's  plan. 

Nothing  dies  so  hard  and  rallies  so 
often  as  intolerance.  The  fires  are  put 
out,  and  nu  living  nostril  has  scented 
the  nidor  of  a  human  creature  roasted 
for  faith ; — then,  after  this,  the  prison- 
doors  were  got  open,  and  the  chains 
knocked  oft';  —  and  now  Lord  Sid* 
mouth  only  begs  that  men  who  disagree 
with  him  in  religious  opinions  may  be 
deprived  of  all  civil  offices,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  hear  the  preachers  they  like 
best.  Chains  and  whips  he  would  not 
hear  of;  but  these  mild  gratifications 
of  his  bill  every  orthodox  mind  is  surely 
entitled  to.  The  hardship  would  indeed 
be  great,  if  a  churchman  were  deprived 
of  the  amusement  of  putting  a  dissent* 
ing  parson  in  prison.  We  are  convinced 
Lord  Sidmouth  is  a  very  amiable  and 
well-intentioned  man  :  his  error  is  not 
the  error  of  his  heart,  but  of  his  time 
above  which  few  men  ever  rise.  It  is 
the  error  of  some  four  or  five  hundred 
thousand  English  gentlemen,  of  decent 
education  and  worthy  characters,  who 
conscientiously  believe  that  they  arc 
punishing,  and  continuing  incapacities, 
for  the  good  of  the  State ;  while  they 
are,  in  fact  (though  without  knowing 
it),  only  gratifying  that  insolence, 
hatred,  and  revenge,  which  all  human 
beings  are  unfortunately  so  ready  to 
feel  against  those  who  will  not  conform 
to  their  own  sentiments. 

But,  instead  of  making  the  dissent* 
ing  Churches  less  popular,  why  not 
make  the  English  Church  more  popu- 
lar, and  raise  the  English  clergy  tu  the 
privileges  of  the  Dissenters  ?  In  any 
parish  of  England,  any  layman,  or 
clergyman,  by  paying  sixpence,  can 
open  a  place  of  worship,  —  provided  it 
bo  not  the  worship  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  ho  wishes  to  attack  the 
doctrines  of  the  bl!*hop  or  the  incum- 
bent, he  is  not  compelled  to  ask  the 
consent  of  any  person ;  but  if,  by  any 
evil  chance,  he  should  be  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  those  doctrines,  and  build 
a  chapel  or  mount  a  pulpit  to  support 
them,  he  is  instantly  put  in  the  spiritual 
court ;  for  the  regular  incumbent,  who 
has  a  legal  monopoly  of  this  docitmQ 
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does  not  choose  to  suffer  any  interloper; 
and  without  his  consent,  it  is  illegal  to 
preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
within  his  precincts  ♦  Now  this  appears 
to  us  a  ^jeai  and  manifest  absurdity, 
and  a  disadvantage  against  the  Estab* 
lishcd  Church,  which  very  few  establish- 
ments could  bear.  The  persons  who 
preach  and  who  build  chapels,  or  for 
whom  chapels  are  built,  among  the 
Dissenters,  are  active  clever  persons, 
with  considerable  talents  for  that  kind 
of  employment.  These  talents  have, 
with  them,  their  free  and  unbounded 
scope;  while  in  the  Englii^h  Church 
they  arc  wholly  extinguished  and  de- 
stroyed. Till  this  evil  is  corrected, 
the  Church  contends  with  fearful  odds 
against  its  opponents.  On  the  one 
side,  any  man  who  can  command  the 
attention  of  a  congregation — to  whom 
nature  has  given  the  animal  and  Intel- 

*  It  night  be  supposed  that  the  general 
interests  of  the  Churt*h  would  outweigh  I 
the  particular  interests  of  the  rector;  and 
that  any  clergyman  would  bo  glad  to  aio 
plac««  of  worship  oi)encd  within  hisparish 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Cnurch. 
The  fact,  however,  is  directly  the  reverse. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  permission 
ft>om  the  established  clergyman  of  the 
parish  to  open  a  chapel  there;  and,  when  it 
IS  granted,  it  is  granted  upon  very  hard  and 
interested  conditiomi.  Tlie  parishes  of  St. 
George— of  St.  James— of  Mary lebonc— 
and  of  St.  Anne's,  in  London — may,  in  the 
parish  churches,  chapels  of  ease,  and  mer> 
ceuary  chapels,  contain,  perhaps,  one 
hundredth  jmrt  of  their  fipiscopalian  in- 
habitantH.  Let  the  rectors,  vax  and  clerical, 
mei't  together,  and  give  notice  that  any 
clergjinan  of  the  Church  of  England,  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop,  may  preach  there; 
and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  places 
of  worship,  capable  of  containing  stO.OOO 

S arsons,  would  be  built  within  ten  yews, 
ut,  in  these  cases,  the  interest  of  the 
rector  and  of  the  Establishment  are  not 
the  same.  A  char^el  lK>longing  to  the 
Swctlenborgians,  or  Metliodists  or  the  New 
Jerusalem,  was  offered  two  or  three  years 
ninrt*.  in  London,  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
Efitablishment.  The  proprietor  was  tired 
of  his  irrational  U^nants.  and  wished  for 
bett<»r  doctrine.  The  rector  (since  a  dig- 
nitary), with  every  possible  compliment  to 
the  titness  of  the  person  in  question,  posi- 
tively n>fiised  the  application;  and  t)ic 
church  remains  in  the  hands  of  Method- 
ists. No  particular  blame  is  int«n(le<!, 
l>y  this  anecdote,  against  the  individual 
rector.  He  acted  as  many  bave  done  bo- 
tore  and  since;  but  the  incumbent  clergj-- 
man  ought  to  possess  no  such  power.  It 
is  hj9  interest,  but  not  the  interest  of  the 
£iftablisbmcut. 


Icctual  qualifications  of  a  pretcber— 
such  a  man  is  the  member  of  every 
corporation  ; — all  impediments  are  re- 
moved : — there  is  not  a  single  position 
in  Great  Britain  which  he  may  not 
take,  provided  he  is  hostile  to  th«  Esu- 
bh'shed  Church.  In  the  other  case,  if 
the  English  Church  were  to  breed  np  a 
Massillon  or  a  Bonrdaloac«  he  finds 
every  place  occupied  ,  and  everywhere 
a  regular  and  respectable  clergyman 
ready  to  put  him  in  the  spiritual  court, 
if  he  attract,  within  his  precincts,  any 
attention  to  the  doctrines  and  worship 
of  the  Established  Church. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  Ushop's 
consent  would  prevent  any  improper 
person  from  preaching,  lliat  consent 
should  be  withheld,  not  ci^iricionsly, 
but  for  good  and  lawful  cause  to  be 
assigned. 

The  profits  of  an  incambent  proceed 
from  fixed  or  voluntary  contribntions. 
The  fixed  could  not  be  afifected ;  and 
the  voluntary  ought  to  vary  according 
to  the  exertions  of  the  incumbent  ana 
the  good- will  of  the  parishioners ;  bat, 
if  this  is  wrong,  pecuniary  compen- 
sation  might  be  made  (at  tlie  discretion 
of  the  oridinary)  from  the  supemn- 
mcran'  to  the  regular  clei^gyman.* 

Such  a  plan,  it  is  true,  would  make 
the  Church  of  England  more  popular 
in  its  nature ;  and  it  ought  to  be  made 
more  popular,  or  it  will  not  endure  for 
another  half  century.  There  are  two 
methods;  the  Church  must  be  made 
more  popular,  or  the  Dissenters  less 
so.  To  effect  the  latter  object  by  force 
and  restriction  is  unjust  and  impos> 
siblc.  The  only  remedy  seenu  lo  be, 
to  grant  to  the  Church  the  same  privi- 
leges which  are  enjoyed  by  the  Dis- 
senters, and  to  excite  in  one  party 
that  competition  of  talent  which  is  of 
such  palpable  advantage  to  the  other. 

A  remedy,  suggested  by  some  well* 
wishers  to  the  Church,  is  Um  appoint- 
ment of  men  to  benefices  who  have 
talents  for  advancing  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion ;  but,  till  each  particular  patron 
can  be  persuaded  to  care  more  for  the 
general  good  of  the  Church  than  for 
the  particular  good  of  the  person  whom 

*  All  this  has  been  since  placed  on  a 
better  footing. 
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I'  7;.tTiiiiisos.  little  expcctntion  of  im^ 
jo.'.cnicnt  cao  be  derived  from  this 
<jtt.::n«r. 

The  competition  between  the  Es* 
tablisfaed  Clei^-,  to  which  this  methinl 
woald  ^ire  birth,  would  throw  the  in- 
nunbeiit  inihc  back-ground  onlv  whtfTi 
Le  was  an  t  to  stand  forward  —  im- , 
monL  negligent,  or  stupid.  His  income 
would  fiiJl  remain;  and,  if  his  in- 
fiiKDce  were  superseded  by  a  man  of 
bctxer  qualities  and  attainments  the 
{enenl  good  of  the  Establishment 
voold  be  consulted  by  the  change. 
The  beneficed  clergrman  would  always 
eoBe  to  the  contest  with  greia  advan- 
a^;  and  his  deficiencies  must  be 
TOT  great  indeed  if  he  lost  the  estcctti 
cf  his  porishioncnt.  But  the  contest 
would  rarely  or  ever  take  place,  where 
the  friends  of  the  Establishment  wer«! 
Boc  iramenNU  enough  fur  all.  At  pre- 
BCBt.  the  selfish  incumbent,  who  cannot 
areonmodate  the  fiftieth  part  of  hit 
parishioners,  is  determined  that  no  on  c  ' 
dK  shall  do  it  for  him.  It  is  in  such 
atoatians  that  the  benefit  to  the  Ks- 
tsbli»hnieot  would  be  greatest,  and  the 
isjnry  to  the  appointed  minister  none 
stall 

We  beg  of  men  of  sense  to  reflect, 
dat  the  qaestion  is.  not  whether  they 
with  the  English  Church  to  stand  as  it 
BOW  is^  bnt  whether  the  English  Church 
csB  stand  as  it  now  is ;  and  whether 
tke  moderate  activity  here  recom- 
■eaded  is  not  the  minimum  of  exertion 
Bsressary  fbr  its  preservation.  At  the 
nmc  time,  we  hope  nobody  will  rate 
MT  sagacity  so  veiy  low,  as  to  imagine 
ve  have  much  hope  that  any  measurt? 
of  the  kind  will  ever  be  adopted. 
M  edabiUhmenU  die  of  dignity.  They 
are  tijo  proud  to  think  themselves  ill, 
sad  to  take  a  little  physic 

To  show  that  we  have  not  mis-stated 
tbe  obitinaey  or  the  conscience  of  sect- 
arcs,  and  the  spirit  with  which  tlicy 
vin  meet  the  regulations  of  Lord  Sid - 
a»«th,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers 
the  sentiments  of  Philagatharchcs — a 
■cm  subacid  Dissenter. 

"I  ihall  not  bcTB  enter  into  a  oompre^ 
hnrfve  diseuMkyn  of  the  nature  of  a  call 
tA  the  ministerial  oflloe;  but  deduce  mj 
pnposition  from  a  senttment  admitted j 


eqmlly  by ronfonnists  ami  non'.v,iif.)rnii>t>. 
It  is  08s«'iitial  to  the  ratun'  (»f  a  call  to 
preach  *  ttiat  a  man  bo  moved  by  the  Holy 
GhoBt  to  cuter  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry;'  and,  if  thH  Spirit  of  God  operate 
pfiwerAiIly  upon  his  heart,  to  constrain  him 
to  appear  as  a  public  teacher  of  religion, 
whosliall  command  him  to  desist?  We  have 
seen  that  the  sanetion  of  the  magistrate  ean 
pcive  no  authority  to  preach  the  go(ii)el;  and 
if  he  were  to  forbid  our  exertions,  we  must 
persist  in  the  work :  we  dare  not  relinquiiih 
a  task  that  God  has  required  us  to  perform ; 
we  oaimot  keep  our  consciences  in  peai:c, 
if  our  lips  are  closed  in  silence,  while  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  moving  our  hearts  to  pro- 
chiim  the  tidings  of  salvntion :  '  Yea«  woe  is 
unto  me,'  saith  St.  Paul,  'if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel.'  Thus,  when  the  Jewish  firiests 
had  taken  Peter  and  John  into  custody, 
and,  after  examining  them  concerning  their 
doctrine,  *  commanded  them  not  to  Hpttik 
at  all,  nor  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,' 
these  apostolical  champions  of  the  cross 
undauntedly  replied, '  Whether  it  bo  right 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you 
more  than  unto  God,  Judge  ye:  for  we  ean- 
not  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard.*  Thus,  also,  in  our  day, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  excited  a  man  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  his  fellow  sinniTs,  his 
message  is  sanctioned  by  an  authority 
which  is  *tkr  above  all  principality  and 
power;'  and, connequently,  neither  neids 
the  approbation  of  subordinate  rulers,  nor 
admits  of  revocation  by  their  counter- 
manding edicts. 

**  Srdly,  He  who  receives  a  license  should 
not  expect  to  derive  ftrom  it  a  testimony  of 
qualiflcation  to  preach. 

''It  would  be  grossly  absurd  to  seek  a 
testimony  of  this  description  fh>ui  any 
single  individual,  even  though  he  wrre  an 
experienced  veteran  in  the  service  of  Christ : 
for  all  are  fldlible;  and,  under  some  un* 
fkvourable  prepoiiseiwion,  e\'en  the  wisest 
or  the  best  of  meu  might  give  an  ermncouv 
decision  upon  the  case.  But  this  obst^n-a- 
tion  will  gain  additional  force,  when  we 
suppose  tlio  power  of  judging  tronsferrtid 
to  the  person  of  the  magistrate.  We  can- 
not presume  that  a  civil  ruler  understandn 
OS  much  of  theology  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel.  His  necessary  duties  |ire>'ent  him 
fh>m  critically  investigating questiouH  upon 
cUvinity ;  and  confine  his  attention  to  that 
particular  department  which  society  has 
deputed  him  to  occupy;  aud  hence  to  ex- 
pect at  his  hands  a  testimony  of  qnalillca- 
tiou  to  preach,  would  bealmost  as  ludieroUN 
as  to  require  an  obscure  country  curate  to 
fill  the  ofUcc  of  Lord  Chancellor. 

**But  i^n— admitting  tlmt  a  maigVslTtils , 
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who  Ib  nomlDaiked  by  fhe  lorereign  to  inae 
forth  lioenies  to  cUaMoting  ministers,  is 
competent  to  the  task  of  judging  of  their 
natural  and  acquired  abilities,  it  must  still 
remain  a  doubtful  question  whether  they 
are  moved  to  preach  by  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone  to  *  search  the  heart  and  try  the 
reins'  of  the  children  of  men.  Ooiise- 
quently,  after  every  effort  of  the  ruling 
powers  to  assume  to  themselves  the  right 
of  Judging  whether  a  man  be  or  be  not 
qualified  to  preach,  the  most  essential 
property  of  the  call  must  remain  to  be 
determined  l^  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual 

"  It  is  ftirther  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  talents  of  a  preacher  may  be  acceptable 
to  many  persons,  if  not  to  him  who  issues 
the  license.  The  taste  of  a  penon  thus 
high  in  o£Bce  may  be  too  refined  to  derive 
gratification  from  any  but  the  most  learned, 
intelligent,  and  aooomplished  preachers. 
Yet,  ss  the  gospel  is  sent  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
preachers  may  be  highly  acceptable,  much 
esteemed,  and  eminently  useful  in  their 
respective  circles,  who  would  be  despised 
as  men  of  mean  attainments  by  one  whose 
mind  is  well  stored  with  literature,  and 
cultivated  l^  science.  From  these  remarks, 
I  infer,  that  a  man 's  own  Judgment  must 
be  the  criterion,  in  determining  what  line 
of  oqpduct  to  pursue  before  he  begins  to 
preach;  and  tiie  opinion  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  ministers  must  determine 
whether  it  be  desirable  that  he  should 
continue  to  fill  their  pulpit."— (pp.168— 
173.) 

The  sentiments  of  Philagatharches 
are  expressed  still  more  strongly  in  a 
subsequent  passage. 

"Here  a  question  may  arise —what  line 
of  conduct  conscientious  ministers  oughtto 
pursue,  if  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  for- 

'  bidding  either  all  dissenting  ministers  to 
preach,  or  only  lay  preachers;  or  forbidding 
to  preach  in  an  unlicensed  place;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  refusing  to  license  persons 
and  places,  except  under  such  security  as 
the  property  of  the  parties  would  not  meet, 
or  under  limitations  to  which  their  con- 
sciences could  not  accede.  What  has  been 
advanced  ought  to  outweigh  every  con- 
sideration of  temporal  interest;  and,  if  the 
evil  genius  of  persecution  were  to  appear 
again,  I  pray  God  that  we  might  all  be 
faithful  to  Him  who  hath  called  us  to 
preach  the  gospeL  Under  such  circum- 
stances, let  us  continue  to  preach ;  if  fined. 
Jet  us  pi^  the  penalty,  and  persevere  in 

preMcbing;  Mad,  when  unable  to  pay  the 


fincb  or  deeming  it  impoUtIo  10  to  dOk  let  ns 
submit  togoquietly  to  prison,  but  with  the 
resolution  still  to  preach  upon  the  fhsft 
opportunity,  and,  if  possibk^  to  eoUect  a 
church  even  within  the  prednoCa  of  thi 
gaoL  He,  who,  hy  these  aealoua  ezertioosy 
becomes  the  honoured  instrument  of  em- 
verting  one  sinner  unto  God,  will  find  that 
single  seal  to  his  ministerial  labours  an 
ample  compensation  fbr  all  bis  sufferfaiga 
In  this  manner  the  veneFable  apostleof  thi 
Gentiles  both  avowed  and  proved  his  st» 
oere  attadunent  to  the  cause  in  wUdi  hi 
had  embarked:— 'The  Holy  Ghost  wtt- 
nesseth,  in  eveiy  dty,  that  bonds  andaJHo 
tions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  tfainBi 
move  me,  neither  coont  I  my  lifls  dear  nato 
myself;  so  that  I  might  finish  mj  ooam 
with  Joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  Imn 
recdved  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  imHtf  thi 
gospd  of  the  grace  of  God.' 

"  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  mat' 
tyrdom  was  considered  an  eminent  hononr) 
and  many  of  the  primitive  CfarlstlBni 
thrust  themsdves  upon  the  noiioe  of  theli 
heathen  persecutors,  that  they  miglit  bi 
brought  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  that  R» 
deemer  whtan  they  ardently  loved«  Inthi 
present  day,  Christians  in  general  indiBe 
to  estimate sudi  rash  ardour  as  a  spedesd 
enthusiasm,  and  fed  no  dispodtioo  to  court 
the  horrors  of  persecution;  yet,if  sudidaife 
and  tremendous  days  were  to  return  in  thh 
sge  of  the  world,  ministers  should  reida 
thdr  stations;  they  should  be  true  to  tMf 
charge;  they  shocdd  continue  their  srini» 
trations,  each  man  in  his  sphere,  ddniBg 
with  all  the  lustre  of  genuine  godliness  to 
dispd  the  gloom  in  wMch  the  nation  wooU 
then  be  envdoped.  IfthisUneof  oondnd 
were  to  be  adopted,  and  acted  upon  with 
deddon,  the  oanse  of  piety,  of  nonooBp 
formity,  and  of  itinerant  preaching;  mod 
eventually  triumph.  All  the  gaols  in  thi 
oountiy  would  speedily  be  filled;  those 
houses  of  correction,  whidi  were  erected  fte 
the  chastisement  of  the  vidous  in  the  con* 
munity.  would  be  replenished  with  thoo- 
sands  of  the  most  pious,  active,  and  useful 
men  in  the  kingdom,  whose  diancters  are 
held  in  general  esteem.  But  the  ultimate 
result  of  such  despotic  proceedings  is  be- 
yond the  ken  of  human  preadenoe:— pro> 
bably,  ^peals  to  the  public  and  thelegis]^ 
ture  would  teem  firom  the  press,  and,  under 
sudi  drcumstanoes,  might  diflUse  a  revo- 
lutionary spirit  throu^iont  the  oonntiy." 
—(pp.  2S9-2tt.) 

We  quote  these  opinions  at  length, 
not  because  they  are  the  opinions  ol 
Philagatharches,  bat  because  wo  an 
confident  that  thej  are  the  opiniona  of 
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la  tboDMod  hot-hetdcd  fanatics,  and 
ibtf  th^  would  firmlj  and  conscien- 
:w«lj  be  acted  apon. 

Philagatharchea  is  an  instance  (not 
aDcamflKm,  we  are  torry  to  sajr,  even 
amuag  the  mott  rational  of  the  Fro- 
usunt  Dissenters)  of  a  love  of  tolera- 
tioD  eombined  with  a  lore  of  perseca- 
rimi.  He  is  a  Dissenter,  and  earnestly 
remands  %  religious  libertj  for  that 
bodj  of  men ;  Imt  as  for  the  Catholics, 
2ie  wooid  not  onlj  continue  their  pre- 
»€nt  disabilities,  bat  load  them  with 
nvy  new  one  that  coold  be  conceived. 
He  ezpresslj  sajs,  that  an  Atheist  or  a 
Deist  maj  be  allowed  to  propagate 
aeir  doccrinea,  bat  not  a  Catholic; 
sod  then  proceeds  with  all  the  cnstom- 
sjT  trash  against  that  sect  which  nine 
KfaoolbojB  out  of  ten  now  know  how  to 
ifefate.  So  it  is  with  Philagatharches ; 
— 4o  it  b  with  weak  men  in  every  sect. 
h  has  enrer  been  oar  object,  and  (in 
fpite  of  misrepresentation  and  abase) 
mer  tkaU  be  oar  object,  to  pat  down 
tUs  spirit — to  protect  the  true  interests, 
tad  to  diffuse  the  true  spirit  of  tolera- 
taoB.  To  a  well-supported  national 
EtfabHshment,  efiectually  discharging 
n  duties,  we  are  verr  sincere  friends. 
If  aaj  man,  after  he  has  paid  his  con* 
nbotioo  to  this  great  security  for  the 
fiineaca  of  religion  in  any  shape, 
cboose  to  adopt  a  religion  of  his  own, 
tkat  nun  sfaoold  be  permitted  to  do  so 
viifaout  let.  molestation,  or  disqualifi- 
zaiao  for  any  of  the  offices  of  life. 
We  apologise  to  men  of  sense  for  sen- 
onenu  so  trite ;  and  patiently  endure 
tae  anger  which  they  will  excite  among 
those  with  whom  they  will  pass  for 
ofisinaL 


CHARLES  FOX. 
(E.  RjETiBW,  1811.) 

A  Timiieaiiom  ^Mr.  Hoae't  MUtoryqfthe 
mH§  Pmri  ^  tk§  Mmgn  of  Jamea  the 
Stivmd,  By  Samuel  Hccrirood,  Seijeant- 
a-Law.  Loodon,  Johnson  and  Co.   181L 

TiKKTGH  Mr.  Fox's  histoiy  was,  of 
ewne.  as  much  open  to  animadversion 
t3*l  rebuke  as  any  other  book,  the  task, 
ve  think,  would  have  become  any 
ociur  pcnoa  better  thao  AZr  Bote.  I 


The  whole  of  Mr.  Fos*s  life  was  spent 
in  opposing  the  profligacy  and  expos- 
ing the  ignorance  of  his  own  court. 
In  the  first  half  of  his  political  career, 
while  Lord  North  was  losing;  America, 
and  in  the  latter  half  while  Mr.  Pitt 
was  ruining  Europe,  the  creatures  of 
the  Grovemment  were  eternally  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  this  discerning, 
dauntless,  and  most  powerful  speaker. 
Folly  and  corruption  never  had.  a  more 
terrible  enemy  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  —  one  whom  it  was  so  im- 
possible to  bribe,  so  hopeless  to  elude, 
and  so  difficult  to  answer.  Now  it  so 
happened,  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  historical  critic  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  employed  in  subordinate  offices  of 
Government  ;~that  the  detail  of  taxes 
passed  through  his  hands ;  —  that  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune  by  those  occu- 
pations ;  —  and  that,  both  in  the  mea- 
sures which  he  supported,  and  in  the 
friends  from  whose  patronage  he  re- 
ceived his  emoluments,  he  was  com- 
pletely and  perpetually  opposed  to  Mr. 
Fox. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
very  great  people  have  very  long  me- 
mories for  the  injuries  which  they  re- 
ceive, or  which  they  think  they  receive. 
No  speculation  was  so  good,  therefore, 
as  to  vilify  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox, — 
nothing  so  delicious  as  to  lower  him  in 
the  public  estimation,  —  no  ser>*ice  so 
likely  to  be  well  rewarded  —  so  emi- 
nently grateful  to  those  of  whose  fa- 
vour Mr.  Rose  has  so  often  tasted  the 
sweets,  and  of  the  value  of  whose 
patronage  he  must,  from  long  expe- 
rience, have  been  so  thoronghly  aware. 

We  arc  almost  inclined  tu  think  that 
we  might  at  one  time  have  worked 
ourselves  up  to  suspect  Mr.  Rose  of 
being  actuated  by  some  of  these  mo- 
tives:— not  because  wc  have  any  reason 
to  think  worse  of  that  gentleman  than 
of  most  of  his  political  associates,  but 
merely  because  it  seemed  to  us  so  very 
probable  that  he  should  have  been  so 
influenced.  Our  suspicions,  however, 
were  entirely  removed  by  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  his  own  pro- 
testations. He  vows  so  solemnly  that 
he  has  no  bad  motive  in  writini;  his 
critique,  that  we  find  it  impost^iU^  V> 
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withhold  our  belief  in  hiB  parity.  Bat 
Mr.  Rose  does  not  trast  to  his  protes- 
tations alone.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
assurances  that  he  did  not  write  his 
book  from  any  bad  motive,  but  he  in- 
forms OS  that  his  motive  was  excellent, 
—  and  is  even  obliging  enough  to  tell 
us  what  that  motive  was.  The  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  it  seems,  was  Mr.  Rose's 
friend.  To  Mr.  Rose  he  left  his  manu- 
scripts ;  and  among  these  manuscripts 
was  a  narrative  written  by  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  and  one  of  the  leaders  in 
Argyle*s  rebellion.  Of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  Mr.  Rose  conceives  (a  little 
erroneously  to  be  sure,  but  he  assures 
us  he  does  conceive)  Mr.  Fox  to  have 
spoken  disrespectfully;  and  the  case 
comes  out,  therefore,  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, as  follows. 

Sir  Patrick  was  the  progenitor,  and 
Mr.  Rose  was  the  friend  and  sole  exe- 
cutor, of  the  Karl  of  Marchmont ;  and 
therefore,  says  Mr.  Rose,  I  consider  it 
as  a  sacred  duty  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Patrick,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  publish  a  long  and  elaborate 
critique  upon  all  the  doctrines  and 
statements  contained  in  Mr.  Fox's  his- 
tory !  This  appears  to  us  about  as 
satisfactory  an  explanation  of  Mr. 
Rose*s  authorship  as  the  exclamation 
of  the  traveller  was  of  the  name  of 
Stony  Stratford. 

Before  Mr.  Rose  gave  way  to  this 
intense  value  for  Sir  Patrick,  and  re- 
solved to  write  a  book,  he  should  have 
inquired  what  accurate  men  there  were 
about  in  society ;  and  if  ho  had  once 
received  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Heywood, 
serjeant-at-law,  we  arc  convinced  he 
would  have  transfused  into  his  own 
will  and  testament  the  feelings  he 
derived  from  that  of  Lord  Marchmont, 
and  devolved  u]X)n  another  executor 
the  sacred  and  dangerous  duty  of  vin- 
dicating Sir  Patrick  Hume. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Rose  has  been  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  painful,  yet 
]>erhups  neccssorj-,  duty  of  increasing 
the  burdens  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
It  has  been  a  life  of  detail,  onerous  to 
the  subject  —  onerous  and  lucrative  to 
AimseW.    It  would  be  unfair  to  expect 


from  one   thoB   occapied  any  great 
depth  of  tliought,  or  any  remarkable 
graces  of  composition ;  bat  we  haPB  a 
fair  right  to  look  for  habits  of  patient 
research  and  scropnlous  accaraey.  We 
might  naturally  expect  indaetry  in  col- 
lecting facts,  and  fidelity*  in  qooting 
them;  and  hope,  in  the  absence  of 
commanding  geniae,  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation from  the  more  hamble  and 
ordinary  qualities  of  the  miad.    Ebnr 
far  this  is  the  case,  onr  sabeequent  re- 
marks will  enable  the  reader  to  jadget 
We  shall  not  extend  them  to  any  great 
length,  as  we  have  before  treated  on    \ 
the  same  subject  in  our  review  fd  lit,    ; 
Rose's  work.     Our  great    object  at    ' 
present  is  to  abridge  the  obeervatiooi    \ 
of   Serjeant   Heywood.    For  Serjeant    ; 
Heywood,  though  a  most  respectabkb    ; 
honest,  and  enlightened  man,  really  does    ' 
require  an  abridger.    He  has  not  the 
talent  of  saying  what  he  has  to  say 
quickly ;  nor  is  he  aware  that  brevity 
is  in  writing  what  charity  is  to  all    - 
other  virtnes.    Righteoasnest  is  worth    ■ 
nothing  without  the  one,  nor  authoi^    ' 
ship  without  the  other.    Bat  whoever 
will  forgive  this  little  defect  will  find  hi 
all  his  productions  great  learnings  im« 
maculate  honesty,  and  the  moit  scni- 
pulous  accuracy.    Whatever  detectiou    - 
of  Mr.  Rose's  inaccuracies  are  made  ia    ^ 
this  Review  are  to  be  entirely  given  to 
him;  and  we  confess  onrselves  qaiia 
astonished  at  their  number  and  extent. 

**  Among  the  modes  of  destroying  penoBB 
(says  Mr.  Fox,  p.  14)  in  such  a  altaalloa 
(».  e,  monarchs  deposed),  there  can  be  Utils 
doubt  but  that  adopted  bj  Cromwell  and 
his  adherents  i»  tks  leaat  ditkomomrahU. 
Edward  II..  Bichard  II.,  Henry  VL,  Edwud 
Y.,  had  none  of  them  long  survived  their 
dcposal ;  but  this  waa  the  first  inatanre.  fa 
our  history  at  least,  when  of  such  an  act  it 
could  bo  truly  said  it  waa  not  done  in  a 
comer." 

What  Mr.  Roee  can  find  in  this 
sentiment  to  quarrel  with,  we  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  a  hu- 
man being  is  to  be  put  to  death  un- 
justly, is  it  no  mitigation  of  such  a 
lot  that  the  death  should  be  public  ? 
Is  any  thing  better  calculated  to  pre- 
vent secret  torture  and  cruelty  ?  And 
would  Mr.  Ruee,  in  merey  to  Charles 
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'.M.J  ;.r.-fcrrcd  thnt  red-hot  iron  sliould 
',.::'■■■:  U-er.  socrclly  thrust  into  his  en- 
trails ? — or  that  he  should  have  disap 
p^rarcd  aa  Pichegru  and  Toussaint  have 
Jiwipcarcd  in  our  times  ?  The  periods 
L-f  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  were,  it 
L>  tree,  barbarous  periods  :  but  this  is 
tfce  rtry  argamcnt  Mr.  Fox  nses.  All 
these  mnrdens,  be  contends,  were  im- 
snral  and  bad  ;  bat  that  where  the 
■saafr  was  the  least  objectionable, 
VIS  the  murder  of  Charles  the  First— 
hccanse  it  was  public.  And  can  anj 
bsaaa  bein^  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
ik«  tliefe  crimes  would  be  marked  hj 
kit  ioBenie  cmeltj  if  they  were  public, 
■d,  aeeondly,  that  thej  would  become 
fas  fiminent,  where  the  perpetrators 
isomd  responsibilitj,  than  if  they 
VCR  committed  by  an  anecrtain  hand  in 
Koeey  and  concealment  ?  There  never 
«■,  in  short,  not  only  a  more  innocent, 
\m  a  mofc  obrioas  sentiment ;  and  to 
ofject  to  it  in  the  manner  which  Mr. 
EsK  has  done,  is  surely  to  love  Sir 
Fttriek  Home  too  much, — if  there  can 
be  any  excess  in  so  very  commendable 
t  paffion  in  the  breast  of  a  sole  cxe- 

Mr.  Fox  proceeds  to  observe,  that 
^he  who  has  discussed  this  subject 
vidb  (oieigDers,  must  have  observed, 
ihit  the  act  of  the  execution  of  Charle^ 
e«a  in  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
4aBB  it,  excites  more  admiration  than 
im^satL*'  If  the  sentiment  is  bad,  let 
Ane  who  feel  it  answer  for  it  Mr. 
Fox  oaly  asserts  the  fact,  and  explains, 
viihoBt  JBStiiying  it.  The  only  ques- 
tin  (as  eoncrms  Mr.  Fox)  is,  whether 
wmk  is,  or  is  not,  the  feeling  of  foreign- 
oi ;  and  whether  that  feelinj;  (if  it 
aiit)  is  rightly  explained  ?  We  have 
=0  doabt  either  of  the  fact  or  of  the 
txr-faaatioiL  The  conduct  of  Crom- 
«dB.  and  his  associates,  was  not  to  be 
oniKd  in  the  main  act ;  but  in  the 
■nner,  it  was  magnanimous.  And 
aoug  the  servile  nations  of  the  Con- 
acm,  it  must  natarally  excite  a  feeling 
«f  joy  and  vronder,  that  the  power  of 
the  people  had  for  once  been  felt,  and 
n  meiMfable  a  lesson  read  to  those 
vhom  dlqr  must  natarally  consider  as 
ii*  lEieat  oppressors  of  mankind. 

The  most  unjustifiable  point  of  Mr.  ] 
VouL 


Uosc's  arcii«;:itii>ii,  liowovir,  is  still  to 
come.  **  If  such  high  jirai.^e/'  nays 
that  gontleraau,  **  was,  in  the  jiidgnie'iit 
of  Mr.  Fox,  due  to  Cromwell  for  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedings  against 
the  King,  how  would  he  have  found 
language  sufficiently  commendatory  to 
express  his  admiration  of  the  mugnani- 
mity  of  thc^se  who  brought  Lewis  the 
Sixteenth  to  an  open  trial  ?  *•  Mr. 
Rose  accuses  Mr.  Fox,  then,  of  approv- 
ing the  execution  of  Lewis  the  Six- 
teenth :  but  on  the  20th  December, 
1792,  Mr.  Fox  said,  in  the  Housi*  of 
Commons,  in  the  presence  of  Mr, 
Rose^ — 

"•The  procecdini^  with  respect  to  the 
royal  fkmiJy  of  France  are  so  far  fW>in  being 
magnanimity,  Justiec  or  mcroy»  tliat  they 
are  directly  the  reverse ;  they  are  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  pusillanimity.'  And  afterwords 
declared  his  wish  for  an  address  to  his 
Mi^esty,  to  which  he  would  aad  au  expres- 
sion, '  of  our  abhorrence  of  the  proceiHliiigs 
sgainst  the  royal  family  of  France,  in  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  ))e  supported  by 
the  whole  country.  If  there  can  be  any 
means  suggested  that  will  be  better  adapted 
to  produce  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
this  House,  and  of  all  the  country,  with 
respect  to  the  measure  now  under  consi- 
deration in  Paris,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
any  person  for  his  better  suggestion  upon 
the  subject.'  Then, after  stating  tliat  such 
address,  especially  if  the  Lords  joined  in  it, 
must  have  a  decisive  influence  in  France, 
he  added, '  I  have  said  thus  much  in  order 
to  contradict  one  of  the  most  cruel  misre- 
presentations of  what  I  have  before  said  in 
our  late  debates;  and  tliat  my  language 
may  not  be  interpreted  from  the  manner  in 
which  other  gentlemen  have  chosen  to 
answer  it.  I  have  spoken  the  genuine 
sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  I  anxiously 
vrish  the  House  to  come  to  some  resolution 
upon  the  subject'  And  on  the  following 
day,  when  a  copy  of  instructions  sent  to 
Earl  Gower,  signifying  that  he  should  leave 
Paris,  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Fox  said,  *  he  had  heard  it  said, 
that  the  proceedings  against  the  King  of 
France  arc  unnecessar}-.  He  would  go  a 
great  deal  fUrthcr,  and  say,  he  believed  them 
to  be  highly  ut^  ust ;  and  not  only  repugnant 
to  all  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  but 
also  contrary  to  all  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  law.*  "—(pp.  20, 21.) 

On  Monday,  the  23th  January,  he 
said, — 

With  ngard  to  that  part  of  the  oom- 
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mimication  from  his  Majesty  which  related 
to  tlie  late  detestable  scone  exhil)ited  in  a 
neighbouring  country',  he  could  not  supposo 
there  were  two  opinions  in  that  House;  he 
knew  they  were  all  ready  to  declare  their 
a>ihorrenceot  that  abominable  proceeding." 
-(p.  21.) 

Two  days  afterwards,  in  the  debate 
on  the  messairc,  Mr.  Fox  pronounced 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the 
King  to  be 

->"an  act  as  disgraceful  as  any  that  history 
re(K>rded :  and  wluitcvcr  opinions  he  might 
at  any  time  have  expressed  in  private  con- 
versation, ho  had  expressed  none  certainly 
in  that  House  on  the  justice  of  bringing 
kings  to  trial :  revenge  being  unjustifiable, 
and  punishment  useless,  where  it  could  not 
operate  either  by  way  of  prevention  or 
example;  ho  did  not  view  with  less  detes- 
tation the  injustice  and  inhumanity  that 
had  been  committed  towards  that  unhappy 
monarch.  Not  only  were  the  rules  of 
criminal  justice — rules  that  more  than  Miy 
other  ought  tobo  strictly  observed— violated 
with  resfiect  to  him ;  not  only  was  he  tried 
and  condemned  without  any  existing  law, 
to  which  he  was  personally  amenable,  and 
even  contraiy  to  laws  that  did  actually 
exist,  but  the  degrading  circumstances  of 
his  imprisonment,  the  unnecessary  and 
insulting  asperity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  the  total  want  ^f  republican  mag' 
nanimity  in  the  whole  trantactitm  (for 
even  in  that  House  it  could  be  no  ofTenoe  to 
say,  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as 
magnanimity  in  a  republic.)  added  every 
aggravation  to  the  inhumanity  and  in- 
justice," 

That  Mr.  Fox  had  held  this  langnngc 
in  tho  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Rose 
knew  perfectly  well,  when  he  accused 
timt  gentleman  of  approving  the  mur- 
der of  the  King  of  France.  Whatever 
be  the  faults  imputed  to  Mr.  Fox, 
duplicity  and  hypocrisy  were  never 
among  the  number;  and  no  human 
beinff  ever  doubted  but  that  Mr.  Fox, 
in  this  instance,  spoke  his  real  senti- 
ments: but  tho  love  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  is  an  overwhelming  passion  ;  and 
no  man  who  gives  way  to  it  can  ever  say 
into  what  excesses  ho  may  be  hurried. 

Nan  aintMl  cuiquam  concediturt  amare  et 
sapere. 

The  next  point  npon  which  Serjeant 
Ue/wood  attacks  Mr.  Hose,  is  that  of 
General   Monk,     Mr.    Fox   says   of 


^lonk,  "  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  in* 
suit  so  meanly  pat  npon  the  illastriotis 
corpse  of  Blake,  under  whose  auspices 
and  command  he  hail  peifonned  the 
most  creditable  services  of  his  life." 
This  stoxy,  Mr.  Rose  sa^s,  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Neale,  m  his  Hirtoiy 
of  the  Puritans.  This  is  the  first  of 
many  blunders^nade  hy  Mr.  Rose  apoa 
this  particular  topic :  for  Anthonj 
Wood,  in  his  Fasti  Oxoniensis,  ennme- 
rating  Blake  among  the  bachelors^  says 
^  His  body  was  taken  up,  and,  with 
others,  buried  in  a  pit  in  St  Margareft 
churchyard  adjoining,  near  to  the  back 
door  of  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Westminster,  in  which  place  it  mow  ft- 
maineth^  enjoying  no  other  monnmeBt 
but  what  is  reared  l)y  its  valour,  whirh 
time  itself  can  hardly  efface.  Bat  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  how  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Rose  affects  Mr.  Fox's  assenioo. 
Mr.  Rose  admits,  that  Blakc*s  ho^f 
was  dug  ap  by  an  order  of  the  Kia%, 
and  does  not  deny  that  it  was  done 
with  the  acquiescence  of  Monk.  Bot 
if  this  be  the  case,  Mr.  Fox's  position, 
that  Blake  was  insulted,  and  that  Monk 
acquiesced  in  the  insult,  is  clearly  made 
out.  Nor  has  Mr.  Rose  the  shadow  of 
an  authority  for  saying  that  the  corpn 
of  Blake  was  reinterred  ipiIA  pneol 
decorum,  Kennet  is  silent  npon  the 
subject.  We  have  already  given  8er* 
jeant  Heywood's  quotation  from  An- 
thony Wood  ;  and  this  statement,  for 
the  present,  resu  entirely  npon  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Rose  ;  and  npon  that 
basis  will  remain  to  all  eternity. 

Mr.  liose,  who,  we  mnst  say,  on  aH 
occasions  through  tho  whole  of  this 
book,  makes  the  greatest  parade  of  his 
accuracy,  states,  that  the  bodies  of 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Blake,  were  taken 
up  at  the  same  time  ;  whereas  the  fact 
is,  that  those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
were  taken  up  on  the  26th  of  January, 
and  that  of  Blake  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, nearly  nine  months  afterwards. 
It  may  appear  frivolous  to  mnice  sach 
errors  as  these ;  bat  they  lead  to  veiy 
strong  suspicions  in  a  critic  of  histoij 
and  of  historians.  They  show  that 
those  habits  of  punctuality,  on  the  faith 
of  which  he  demands  implicit  confidence 
from  his  readers,  really  do  not  exist ; 
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hat  sach  a  writer  will  be 
hen  he  thinks  the  occasion 
;e;  and,  as  he  himself  is 
j6  of  that  importance,  it  is 
»  examine  his  proofe  in 
»,  and  impossible  to  trust 

emarka,  that,  in  the  weekljr 
d  Mercorius  Rosticos,  No. 
:  aceoont  is  given  of  the 
of  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
1e  is  said  respecting  the 
ake.  This  is  rery  true; 
Ml  (which  does  not  seem 
rred  to  Mr.  Rose)  is,  that 
le  was  not  touched  till  aix 
wardM,  This  is  really  a 
cb.  That  Mr.  Rose  shoold 
al  ponniu,  erect  himself 
rical  critic,  perch  upon  the 
i  dead  lion,  impugn  the 
Nie  of  the  greatest,  as  well 
irate  men  of  bis  time, — 
iie  gniltjT  of  such  gross  and 
e  negligence,  looks  so  ver/ 
ji  insensibility  to  shame, 
Jd  be  loth  to  characterise 
ij  the  severe  epithets  which 
)  merit,  and  which  we  are 
,  Sir  Patrick,  the  defendee, 
been  the  first  to  bestow 

jMunage  in  Mr.  Fox*8  work, 
,  is  that  which  charges 
MS  trial  of  Argyle,  **with 
laoed  letters  of  friendship 
ice  to  take  away  the  life  of 
the  seal  and  cordiality  of 
leraUon  with  him,  proved 
teaments,  was  the  chief 
lis  execution."  This  ac- 
1  Mr.  Rose,  rests  upon  the 
•J  of  Bishop  Burnet ;  and 
!r  has  he  said  this,  than  he 
^Mmg  considers  the  bishop's 
be  eonfirmed  by  Cunning- 
aiUie,  both  contemporary 
to  Cunningham  or  Baillie, 
over  looks  to  see  whether 
do  really  confirm  the  an- 
e  bishop  ;  and  so  gross  is 
ee,  that  the  very  misprint 
ling's  work  is  copied,  and 
r  Baillie  is  cited,  instead  of 
.  Rose  had  really  taken  the 
ifiKxing  to  these  book^  aJJ  j 


doubt  of  the  meanness  and  gnilt  of 
Monk  must  have  been  instantly  re- 
moved. **Monk  was  moved,**  says 
Baillie,  **  to  send  down  fowr  or  five  of 
Argyle*s  letterg  to  himself  and  others^ 
promising  his  full  compliance  with  them, 
that  the  King  should  not  reprieve  him,** 
—  {Baillie*s  Letters,  p.  451.)  "He 
endeavoured  to  make  his  defence/*  says 
Cunningham  ;  **but,  chiefly  by  the  diS" 
coveries  of  Monh,  was  condemned  of 
high  treason,  and  lost  his  head.**— 
Cunningham*s  History,  Vol.  1.  p.  13. 

Would  it  have  been  more  than  com- 
mon decency  required,  if  Mr.  Rose, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  the  existence 
of  these  authorities,  had  had  recourse 
to  them,  before  he  impugned  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Fox?  Or  is  it  possible  to 
read,  without  some  portion  of  contempt, 
this  slovenly  and  indolent  corrector  of 
supposed  inaccuracies  in  a  man,  not 
only  so  much  greater  than  himself  in 
his  general  nature,  but  a  man  who,  as 
it  turns  out,  excels  Mr.  Rose  in  his 
own  little  arts  of  looking,  searching, 
and  comparing;  and  is  as  much  his 
superior  in  the  retail  qualities  which 
sniall  people  arrogate  to  themselves,  as 
he  was  in  every  commanding  faculty 
to  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures  ? 

Mr.  Rose  searches  ThurIoe*s  State 
Papers;  but  Serjeant  Hey  wood  searches 
them  after  Mr.  Rose*,  and,  by  a  series 
of  the  plainest  references,  proves  the 
probability  there  is  that  Argyle  did 
receive  letters  which  might  have  mate- 
rially affected  his  life. 

To  Monk's  duplicity  of  conduct  may 
be  principally  attributed  the  destruction 
of  his  friends,  who  were  prevented,  by 
their  confidence  in  him,  from  taking 
measures  to  secure  themselves.  lie 
selected  those  among  them  whom  he 
thought  fit  for  trial — sat  as  a  commis- 
sioner ujwn  their  trial  —  and  interfered 
not  to  save  the  lives  even  of  those  with 
whom  ho  had  lived  in  habits  of  the 
greatest  kindness. 

**  I  cannot/*  says  a  witness  of  the  most 
unquestionable  authority,  "I  cannot  forget 
one  passage  that  I  saw.  Monk  and  his  wife, 
before  they  were  removed  to  the  Tower, 
while  they  wore  yet  prisoners  at  Lambeth 
House,  came  one  evening  to  the  garden, 
and  caused  them  to  be  brought  down,  ftoS^ 
P  2 
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to  Btaro  at  them ;  which  wm  such  a  bar- 
barism, for  that  man  who  hod  betrayed  so 
many  ]K)or  men  to  death  and  mi8<.*ry,  tliat 
ncvi'r  hurt  him.  but  had  honoured  him, 
and  trusted  their  lives  and  interests  with 
liim,  to  glut  )ii8bl(X)dy  eyes  with  lieliolding 
tliem  in  their  bondage,  as  no  story  can 
])anillel  the  inhumanity  of."->(p.  83.) 
Jlutchinsan'e  Ifemoirt,  p.  878. 

This,  however,  is  the  man  whom  Mr. 
Fox,  at  the  distance  of  a  century  and 
a  half,  may  not  mark  with  infamy, 
withont  incurrinj^,  from  the  candour  of 
Mr.  Hose,  the  imputation  of  republican 
principle!!;— as  if  attachment  to  mon- 
archy could  have  justified,  in  Monk, 
the  coldness,  cruelty,  and  treachery  of 
his  character,  as  if  the  historian  became 
the  advocate,  or  the  enemy  of  any  form 
of  government,  by  praising  the  gooi), 
or  blaming  the  bad  men  which  it  might 
produce.  Si'rjeant  Heywood  sums  up 
the  whole  article  as  follows. — 

"  Having  examined  and  commented  upon 
the  evidence  produced  by  Mr.  Rose,  than 
which  *  it  is  hardly  possible,'  he  says, '  to 
conceive  that  stronger  could  be  formed  in 
any  case,  to  establish  a  negative.'  we  now 
safely  assert,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  fully  in- 
formed himself  upon  the  subject  before  he 
wrote, and  was  amply  justittcd  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Monk,  and  the  consequent 
severe  censures  upon  hiui.  It  has  been 
aln^atly  demonBtratcd,  that  the  character 
of  Monk  liad  been  truly  given,  when  of  him 
he  said,  'the  army  had  fkilen  into  the  hands 
of  one,  than  whom  a  baser  could  not  bo 
found  in  its  lowest  ranks.'  The  transac- 
tions bi-twecn  him  and  Argylo  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  w  ere  such  as  must  naturally, 
if  not  necessarily,  have  led  them  into  an 
epistolary  corresjxindence ;  and  it  was  in 
exact  conformity  with  Monk's  character 
and  conduct  to  the  r(>gicidc>8,  tliat  he  should 
betray  the  letters  written  to  him,  in  order 
to  destroy  a  man  whom  ho  had,  in  the 
latt<T  iiart  of  his  command  in  Scotland, 
hot  h  feared  and  hated.  If  the  fact  of  the 
production  of  these  letters  had  stood 
merely  on  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Burnet, 
we  have  seen  tliat  nothing  has  been  pro- 
diic<Kl  by  Mr.  Rose  and  Dr.  Campbell  to 
impeach  it;  on  the  contrary, an  inquiry' into 
the  authorities  and  documents  they  have 
cited  strongly  confirms  it.  But,  as  before 
observed,  it  is  a  surprising  instance  of  Mr. 
Rose's  indolence,  tliat  he  should  state  the 
question  to  defiend  now,  as  it  did  in  Dr. 
Campbell's  time,  on  the  bisliop's  authority 
goleljr.   But  thnt  authority  ia,  in  itself,  do 


light  one.  Burnet  waa  almost  ei^teen 
years  of  ago  at  the  time  of  Argyle's  trial; 
he  was  never  an  unobsenring  spectator  of 
public  events ;  he  waa  probably  at  Edin- 
burgh, and,  for  somo  year*  afterwards, 
remained  in  Scotland,  with  ample  meansof 
information  respecting  events  which  hid 
taken  place  so  recently.  Baillie  teems  also 
to  have  been  upon  the  spot,  and  ezpresaly 
confirms  the  testimony  of  Burnet.  To  these 
must  be  added  Cunningham,  wbow  writfaig 
as  a  person  perfectly  acquainted  with  tba 
circumstances  of  the  trmnaaction,  taya  it 
was  owing  to  the  interference  <^  Monk, 
who  had  been  his  great  fMend  in  Oliver's 
time,  that  ho  was  sent  back  to  BooAland. 
and  brought  to  trial;  and  that  he  wm  con- 
demned chiefly  by  his  discoveries.  We  nu^ 
now  ask  where  is  the  improbability  of  this 
story,  when  related  of  such  a  manf  and 
what  ground  there  is  for  not  giving  credit 
to  a  fkct  attested  by  three  witoeaaea  cC 
veracity,  each  writing  at  a  distance*  and 
separate  flrom  each  other?  In  this  initanra 
Bishop  Burnet  is  so  confirmed,  that  no 
reasonable  being,  who  will  attend  to  tha 
subject,  can  doubt  of  the  flact  he  lelatei 
being  true;  and  we  shall  hereafter  Tptan, 
that  the  general  imputation  against  Ui 
accuracy,  made  hy  Mr.  Roae,  ia  totally 
without  foundation.  If  tects  ao  proved  ait 
not  to  be  credited,  historiana  may  laj  aride 
their  pens,  and  every  man  most  content 
himself  with  the  scanty  pittance  of  knov^ 
lodge  he  may  be  able  to  collect  fbr  himself 
in  the  veiy  limited  sphere  of  his  own  im* 
mediate  observatkm."— (pp.  86—68.) 

This,  we  think,  is  concltuiTe  enough: 
but  we  are  happy  to  be  enabled,  ont  of 
our  own  store,  to  set  this  part  of  tbe 
question  finally  to  rest,  by  an  anthority 
which  Mr.  Rene  himself  will  probably 
admit  to  bo  decisive.  —  Sir  Geoi|;e 
Mackenzie,  the  great  Tory  lawyer  of 
Scotland  in  that  day,  and  Lord  AdTi^ 
cute  to  Charles  II.  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  was  the  leading 
counsel  for  Argyle  on  the  trial  alluded 
to. — In  1678,  this  learned  person,  wiio 
was  then  Lord  Advocate  to  Charteii 
published  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
criminal  law  of  Scotland,  in  which, 
when  treating  of  Probation,  or  Evi- 
dence, he  observes,  that  missire  letteit, 
not  written,  bat  only  signed  by  the 
party,  should  not  be  received  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  immediately  adds,  **  And 
yet,  the  MarqutM  of  Argyle  was  eonckt 
of  treason^  UPON  letters  written  bt 
HIM  TO  Gekbrjll  Mohk;  tbcse  Ictteis 
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snbtcribcd  by  him,  and  not 
ftsd  tbe  sab«cription  being 
r  etmqHUtUumem  Uterarum; 
e  Tciy  hard  in  other  cases," 
ckmzk^t  CriminalM,  first  edit. 
rtIL  tit  25.  §  a)  Nowthis, 
"e,  it  nothing  more  nor  less 
lemn  professional  report  of 
•and  leaYes  jnst  as  little  room 
as  to  the  fact,  as  if  the 
icord  of  the  trial  had  been 

e  next  objects  to  Mr.  Fox's 
hat  **  the  King  kept  from  his 
listry  the  refd  state  of  his 

with  France  —  and  from 
em  the  secret  of  what  he  was 
)  call  his  religion ;"  and  Mr. 
»  whether  to  attribate  this 
»  tbe  habitual  treachery  of 

to  an  apprehension,  that  his 
light  demand  for  themselves 
e  of  the  French  money ; 
ras  nnwiUing  to  give  them. 
to  this  conjecture,  Mr.  Rose 
iHon's  Letters  to  Lewis  XIV. 
at  Charles's  ministers  were 
led  of  his  money  transactions 
ee.  The  letters  so  quoted 
!Ter,  written  seven  yean  after 
MmUtry  were  in  power — for 
4  not  come  to  England  as 
r  till  1677 — and  these  letters 
Titten  till  after  that  period. 
iitrick — It  was  for  thee  and 
s  this  book  was  written!!!! 
:  baa  said,  that  from  some  of 
tn  of  the  Cabal  the  secret  of 
«ligion  was  concealed.  It 
t  to  Arlington,  admitted  by 
o  be  a  concealed  Catholic; 
«n  to  Clifford,  an  avowed 
Ifr.  Rose  admits  it  not  to 
known    to    Buckingham, 

explains  the  reserve,  with 
lum,  in  a  different  way.  He 
nrerer,  attempted  to  prove 
irdale  or  Ashley  were  con- 
a  the  contrary,  in  Colbert's 
be  35th  August,  1670,  cited 
se,  it  is  stated  that  Charles 
led  the  traiU  nrnuU^  which 
s  repetition  of  the  former  one 
^  except  the  article  relative 
Jag's  declaring  himself  a 
tad  that  the  Protestani  Min-  / 


ietera^  Backingham,  Ashley  Cooper, 
and  Lauderdale,  should  be  brought  to 
be  parties  to  it: — "Can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  (asks  Serjeant  Hcy- 
wood),  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
same  treaty  made  the  year  before,  and 
remaining  then  in  force?"  Historical 
research  is  certainly  not  the  peculiar 
talent  of  Mr.  Rose  ;  and  as  for  the 
official  accuracy  of  which  ho  is  so  apt  to 
boast,  we  would  have  Mr.  Rose  to  re- 
member, that  the  term  official  accuracy 
has  of  late  days  become  one  of  very 
ambiguous  import.  Mr.  Rose,  we  can 
see,  would  imply  by  it  the  highest 
possible  accuracy — as  we  see  office  pens 
advertised  in  the  window  of  a  tihop,  by 
way  of  excellence.  The  public  reports 
of  those,  however,  who  have  been 
appointed  to  look  into  the  manner  in 
which  public  offices  are  conducted,  by 
no  means  justify  this  usage  of  the  term ; 
— and  we  are  not  without  apprehen- 
sions, that  Dutch  politeness,  Cartha- 
ginian faith, Boeotian  genius,  and  official 
acciM-acy,  may  be  terms  equally  current 
in  the  world;  and  that  Mr.  Rose  may, 
without  intending  it,  have  contributed 
to  make  this  valuable  addition  to  the 
mass  of  our  ironical  phraseology. 

Speaking  of  the  early  part  of  James's 
reign,  Mr.  Fox  says,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  had  yet  thoughts  of 
obtaining  for  his  religion  anything  more 
than  a  complete  toleration  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Rose  had  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  French  word  itahlissement^  one  of 
his  many  incorrect  corrections  of  Mr. 
Fox  might  have  been  spared.  A  system 
of  religion  is  said  to  be  established  when 
it  is  enacted  and  endowed  by  Parlia- 
ment; but  a  toleration  (as  Serjeant 
Hey  wood  observes)  is  established  when 
it  is  recognised  and  protected  by  the 
supreme  power.  And  in  the  letters  of 
BariUon^  to  which  Mr.  Rose  refers  for 
the  justification  of  his  attack  upon  Mr. 
Fox,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  it  is  in 
this  latter  sense  that  the  word  itablisse- 
ment  is  used ;  and  that  the  object  in 
view  was,  not  the  substitution  of  the 
Catholic  religion  for  the  Established 
Church,  but  merely  its  toleration.  In 
the  first  letter  cited  by  Mr.  Rose,  James 
says,  that  "he  knew  well  he  shovild 
never  be  in  safety  unless  liberty  of  mm- 
P  3 
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science  for  them  shoald  be  fully  esta- 
blished io  England. "  The  letter  of  the 
24th  of  April  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Rose* 
as  if  the  French  King  had  \^Titten,  the 
establishment  of  the  CathoUc  religion; 
whereas,  the  real  words  are,  the  esta' 
blishment  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  Ca- 
t/tolic  religion.  The  world  are  so  in- 
vcteratcly  resolved  to  believe,  that  a 
man  who  has  no  brilliant  talents  roost 
be  accnrate,  that  Mr.  Rose,  in  referring 
to  authorities,  has  a  great  and  decided 
advanta(;e.  Be  is,  however,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  lax  and  incorrect  as  a  poet ; 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  spite 
of  every  parade  of  line,  and  page,  and 
number,  to  follow  him  in  the  most 
minute  particular.  The  Serjeant,  like  a 
bloodhound  of  the  old  breed,  is  always 
upon  his  track  ;  and  always  looks  if 
there  are  any  such  passages  in  the  page 
quoted,  and  if  the  passages  are  accu- 
rately quoted  or  accurately  translated. 
Nor  will  he  by  any  roeans  be  content 
with  official  accuracy^  nor  submit  to  be 
treated,  in  historical  questions,  as  if  he 
were  hearing  financial  statements  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

BariU*m  writes,  in  another  letter  to 
Lewis  XIV.— •*  What  your  Majesty 
has  most  besides  at  heart,  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  free  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  religion."  On  the  9th 
of  May,  Lewis  writes  to  BariUon,  that 
he  is  persuaded  Charles  will  employ  all 
bis  authority  to  establish  the  free  exer* 
cise  of  the  Catholic  religion :  he  men- 
tions also,  in  the  same  letter,  the  Par- 
liament consenting  to  the  free  exercise 
of  our  religion.  On  the  15th  of  June 
he  writes  to  Barillon  —  "There  now 
remains  only  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  Hie 
penal  laws  in  favour  of  Uie  Catholics, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  our  religion  in 
all  his  stales, "  Inmiediately  after  Mon- 
mouth*s  execution,  when  his  views  of 
success  must  have  been  as  lofty  as  they 
ever  could  have  been,  Lewis  writes — 
**  It  will  bo  easy  to  the  King  of  England 
and  as  useful  for  the  security  of  his 
reign  as  for  the  repose  of  his  conscience, 
to  re>establish  the  exercise  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion."  In  a  letter  of  Barillon, 
July  1 6th,  Sunderland  is  roade  to  say, 
thai  the  King  would  always  be  exposed 
to  the  indUcrwt  zeal  of  thow  ^\io 


would  inflame  the  people  agaiiitt  the 
Catholic  religion,  so  hmg  as  it  duM 
not  bemorefuuy  established.  The  French 
expreffiion  is,  tant  gu*eili  me  sera  pu 
plus  pkinement  itablie;  and  this  Mr. 
Rose  has  had  the  modesty  to  translate, 
till  it  shall  be  eompletelp  estabUsked^  and 
to  mark  the  passage  with  itaUc8»  as  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  his  aigu- 
roent.  These  false  qaotatioiu  and 
translations  being  detected,  and  those 
passages  of  early  writers,  from  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  made  up  his  opmioo, 
brought  to  light,  it  is  not  possible  to 
doubt,  but  that  the  object  of  Jamei, 
before  Monmouth's  defeat,  was,  not  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant,  bat  tha 
toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and, 
after  the  execution  of  Monmouth,  Bfr. 
Fox  admits,  that  he  became  more  boM 
and  sanguine  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion. 

We  do  not  consider  those  obecnra- 
tions  of  Serjeant  Heywood  to  be  the 
most  fortunate  in  his  book,  where  be 
attempts  to  show  the  republican  tend- 
ency of  Mr.  Rose's  principles.  Of  any 
disposition  to  principles  of  this  nature^ 
we  most  heartily  acquit  that  right 
honourable  gentleman.  He  has  too 
much  knowledge  of  mankind  to  believe 
their  happiness  can  be  promoted  in  the 
stormy  and  tempestuous  regions  of  re- 
publicanism; and,  besides  this,  that 
system  of  slender  pay,  and  ddSdent 
perquisites,  to  which  die  snbordinaio 
sgents  of  Government  are  confined  in 
republics,  is  much  too  painful  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  single  instant. 

We  are  afraid  of  becoming  tedioui 
by  the  enumeration  of  blunders  into 
which  Mr.  Rose  has  fallen,  and  which 
Serjeant  Heywood  has  detected.  Bat 
the  burthen  of  this  sole  executor^s  song 
is  accuracy — his  own  official  accaracT 
— and  the  little  dependence  which  M 
to  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Fox.  We  will  venture  to  assert,  that, 
in  the  whole  of  his  work  he  has  not 
detected  Mr.  Fox  in  one  sinaU  error. 
Whether  Serjeant  Heywood  has  been 
more  fortunate  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Rose,  might  be  determined,  perhaps, 
with  sufficient  certainty,  by  our  pre- 
vious extracts  from  his  remarks.  Hot 
\iKX  «omft  indulgent  readersi  these  ma/ 
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ik4  nem  enough :  and  we  must  proceed 
io  the  task,  till  we  have  settled  Mr. 
Sofe'i  pretensions  to  accuracy  on  a 
ftill  firmer  foundation.  And  if  we  be 
tiioaght  minately  severe,  lot  it  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Rajsc  is  himself  an 
scrncer ;  and  if  there  be  justice  upon 
cirth,  eTCTf  man  has  a  ri^ht  to  poll 
tfolcn  goods  out  of  the  pocket  of  him 
who  crie^  •*  5top  tkif/r 

In  the  story  which  Mr.  Hose  states 
of  the  seat  in  Parliament  sold  for  tive 
poonds  (Joamal  of  the  Commons, 
ToL  r),  he  is  wrong,  both  in  the  sum 
and  the  Tolama  The  sum  is  four 
pounds ;  and  it  is  told,  not  in  the  fifth 
Tolnme,  hut  the  firrt.  Mr.  Rose  states. 
ttut  a  perpetual  excise  was  granted  to 
the  Crviwn,  in  lieu  of  the  profits  of  the 
Cont  of  Wards ;  and  adds,  that  the 
qoeftinn  in  favour  of  the  Crown  was 
rinied  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  rvnl 
\MX  is,  that  the  half  only  of  an  excise 
cpon  certain  articles  was  granted  to 
Government  in  lien  of  these  jirofits; 
and  tliis  grant  was  carried  without  a 
ikiMiom.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
rnnt  the  other  hnlf,  and  this  watnega' 
Uetd  6y  a  majority  of  two.  The  Jour- 
nals are  open  ;  —  Mr.  Rose  rcadN  them ; 
—he  is  officially  accurate.  What  can 
the  meaning  be  of  these  most  extra- 
«rdinarr  mistakes  ? 

Mr.  koac  says  that  in  1679,  the  writ 
dr  Acrcf  ieo  eomburendo  bad  been  a  dead 
ktter  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
woold  have  been  extremely  agreeable 
tuSfr.  Banholomcw  Legate,  if  this  had 
been  the  case  ;  for,  in  1612,  he  was 
bvut  at  Smithfield  fur  being  an  Arian. 
Mr.  Wightman  would  probably  have 
panicipated  in  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Lei»aie ;  as  he  was  burnt  also,  the  same 
fear,  at  Lichfield,  fur  the  same  offence. 
Whh  the  same  correctneiw,  this  scourge 
of  historians  makes  the  Duke  of  I^an- 
drrdale,  who  died  in  1682,  a  confi- 
dtotial  adviser  of  James  II.  aflcr  his 
leMSEioo  in  16d9.  In  page  13.  he 
qwirs,  as  written  by  Mr.  Fox,  that 
viueh  was  written  by  Lord  Holland. 
This,  however,  is  a  'familiar  practice 
*nh  him.  Ten  pages  afterwards,  in 
3lr.  Fox's  bisu>ry,  he  makes  the  same 
ir.HitakeL  ••  Mr.  Fox  added,"— when-as 
a  was  Lard  Holland  that  added.     The , 


same  mistake  again  in  p.  147.  of  his 
own  book ;  and  after  this,  he  makes 
Mr.  Fox  the  person  who  selected  the 
A)>pen(Iix  to  liarillun's  papers ;  whereas 
it  is  particularly  btatcd  in  the  Preface 
to  the  History,  that  this  Appendix  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Laing. 

Mr.  Rose  affirms,  that  compassing 
to  levy  war  against  the  King  was  made 
high  treason  by  the  statute  of  25 
I<]<lward  III.;  and,  in  support  of  this 
affirmation,  he  cites  Coke  and  Black- 
stone.  His  stem  antagonist,  a  pro- 
fessional man,  is  convinced  ho  has 
read  neither.  The  former  says,  "o 
compassing  to  levy  war  is  no  treason,** 
(Inst.  3.  p.  9.);  and  Blackstonc,  **a 
bare  conspiracy  to  levy  war  does  not 
amount  to  this  species  of  treason." 
(Com.  iv.  p.  82.)  This  really  does 
look  as  if  the  Serjeant  had  made  out 
his  assertion. 

Of  the  bill  introdnccd  in  1685  for 
the  preservation  of  the  person  of  James 
II.,  Mr.  Rose  observes — "Mr.  Fox  has 
not  told  us  fi>r  which  of  our  modem 
statutes  this  bill  wrh  used  as  a  model ; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to 
show  such  an  instance."  It  might  havo 
been  tliought,  that  no  prudent  man 
would  have  made  such  a  challenge, 
without  a  tolerable  certainty  of  the 
ground  upon  which  it  was  made. 
Serjeant  Ileywood  answers  the  chal- 
lenge by  citing  the  36  Geo.  III.  c  7;, 
which  is  a  mere  copy  of  the  act  of 
James. 

In  the  fifth  section  of  Mr.  Rose's 
work  is  contained  his  grand  attack 
upon  Mr.  Fox  for  his  abuse  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hume ;  and  his  observations 
upon  this  f>oint  admit  of  a  fourfold 
answer.  Ut,  Mr.  Fox  does  not  uso 
the  words  ({uoted  by  Mr.  Rose;  2dly, 
lie  make:*  no  mention  whatever  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  in  the  fiassage  cited  by 
Mr.  Rose ;  3dly,  Sir  Patrick  Hume  is 
attacked  by  nobody  in  that  hi.«>tory  ; 
4thly,  If  he  had  l>cen  so  attacked  ho 
would  have  deser\'ed  it.  The  passage 
from  Mr.  Fox  is  this :  — 

**  In  recounting  the  flsilure  of  his  expe- 
dition, it  is  imiKKMiblc  for  him  not  to  touch 
upon  what  he  deemed  the  mistcouduet  of 
Ms  friends ;  and  this  is  the  subject  ufion 
irhJch,  of  all  others,  his  temper  mvAl  Y!a:«q 
1'  4 
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been  most  irritable.  A  certain  description 
of  friends  (the  words  describing  them  are 
omitted)  were  all  of  them,  without  excep- 
tion, his  greatest  enemies,  both  to  betray 

and  destroy  him ; and and  (the 

names  again  omitted)  were  the  greatest 
cause  of  his  rout,  and  his  being  taken, 
though  not  designedly,  he  acknowledges, 
but  by  ignorance,  cowardice,  and  faction. 
This  sentence  had  scarce  escai>ed  him,  when, 
notwithstanding  the  qualifying  words  with 
which  his  candour  had  acquitted  the  last- 
ftuntioned  persons  qf  intentional  treachery, 
it  appeared  too  harsh  to  his  gentle  nature ; 
and.  declaring  himself  displeased  with  the 
hard  epithets  he  had  used,  he  desires  that 
they  may  be  put  out  of  any  account  that  is 
to  be  given  of  these  transactions."— £ey- 
wood,  pp.  305, 868. 

Argyle  names  neither  the  description 
of  friends  who  were  his  greatest  enemies, 
nor  the  two  individnals  who  were  the 
principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  his 
scheme.  Mr.  Fox  leaves  the  blanks 
AS  he  finds  them.  But  two  notes  are 
ndded  by  the  editor,  which  Mr.  Bose 
might  have  observed  are  marked  with 
an  E.  In  the  latter  of  them  we  are 
told,  that  Mr.  Fox  observes,  in  a  private 
letter,  **  Cochrane  and  Hume  certainly 
filled  up  the  two  principal  blanks." 
But  is  this  communication  of  a  private 
letter  any  part  of  Mr.  Fox*s  history  ? 
And  would  it  not  have  been  equally 
fair  in  ^Ir.  Rose  to  have  commented 
upon  any  private  conversation  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  then  to  have  called  it  his 
history  ?  Chr,  if  Mr.  Fox  had  tilled  up 
the  blanks  in  the  body  of  his  history, 
does  it  follow  that  he  adopts  Argyle's 
censure,  because  he  shows  against  whom 
it  is  levelled  ?  Mr.  Rose  has  described 
the  charge  against  Sir  Patrick  Ilume  to 
he,  of  faction,  cowardice,  and  treachery. 
Mr.  Rose  has  more  than  once  altered 
the  terms  of  a  proposition  before  he 
liiis  proceeded  to  answer  it;  and,  in 
this  instance,  the  char«:e  of  treachery 
against  Sir  Patrick  Hume  is  not  made 
either  in  Argyle's  letter,  Mr.  Fox's 
text,  or  the  editor's  note,  or  anywhere 
but  in  the  imagiiiation  of  Mr.  Rose. 
The  sum  of  it  all  is,  that  Mr.  Rose 
first  supposes  the  relation  of  Argyle's 
opinion  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
relator's  opinion,  that  Mr.  Fox  adopts 
Argyle's  insinuations  because  he  cx- 
pJains  tbem  ;  —  then  he  looks  upon  a 


quotation  from  a  private  letter,  iiuid« 
by  the  editor,  to  be  the  fame  at  if  in- 
cluded in  a  work  intended  for  publi- 
cation by  the  author ;  —  then  he  re- 
members that  he  is  the  sole  execator 
of  Sir  Patrick's  grandson,  whose  blank 
is  so  filled  up  ;  —  and  goes  on  blander- 
ing  and  blabbering  —  grateful  and  in- 
accurate —  teeming  with  fobe  quota- 
tions and  friendly  recollections  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  book.  —  JMuita  femau 
ignominiam. 

Mr.  Rose  came  into  possession  of  (he 
Earl  of  Marchmont*8 papers,  containing, 
among  other  things,  the  narrative  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hume.  He  is  very  severe 
upon  Mr.  Fox,  for  not  haTing  been 
more  diligent  in  searching  for  original 
papers  ;  and  observes  that  if  any  appli* 
cation  had  been  made  to  him  (Mr. 
Ruse),  this  narrative  should  have  been 
at  Mr.  Fox's  service.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know,  if  Mr.  Rose  saw  a  pervon 
tumbled  into  a  ditch,  whether  be  woald 
wait  for  a  regular  application  till  he 
pulled  him  out  ?  Or,  if  he  happened 
to  espy  the  lost  piece  of  silver  for 
which  the  good  woman  was  diligently 
sweeping  the  house,  would  ho  wait  for 
formal  interrogation  before  he  im- 
parted his  discovery,  and  snifer  the 
lady  to  sweep  on  till  the  question  had 
been  put  to  him  in  the  most  solemn 
forms  of  politeness  ?  The  established 
practice,  we  admit,  is  to  apply,  and  to 
apply  vigorously  and  incessantly,  for 
sinecure  places  and  pensions — or  they 
cannot  be  hod.  This  is  true  enough. 
But  did  any  human  being  ever  think  of 
carrying  this  practice  into  literature, 
and  compelling  another  to  make  in- 
terest for  papers  essential  to  the  good 
conduct  of  his  undertaking  ?  We  are 
perfectly  astonished  at  Mr.  Rose'k  con- 
duct in  this  particular ;  and  should 
have  thought  that  the  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  his  good-nature  would  have 
led  him  to  a  very  different  way  of 
acting. 

**  On  the  whole,  and  upon  the  motl 
attentive  consideration  of  evtrjf  thing 
which  has  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
there  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
intention  of  applying  torture  in  the 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle."  (i7otf,  p. 
182  )    If  this  every  thing  had  included 
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ibe  fullowing  extract  from  BariUony 
tbeahoTe  cited,  and  vctt  disgraceful, 
iaarcnnicr  of  Mr.  Rose  would  have 
been  S)iared.  "The  Earl  of  Argjlc 
hu  bec-D  executed  at  Edinburgh,  and 
has  left  a  full  confession  in  writing,  in 
which  be  discovers  all  thoee  who  hare 
i^^iKted  him  with  moner,  and  have 
aided  his  designa.  This  /uu  saved  him 
/torn  Ike  ioriure"  And  Argyle,  in  his 
I>:tter  to  Mrs.  Smith,  confevscs  he  has 
made  discoTcriea.  In  his  very  inaccu- 
rate historr  of  torture  in  the  southern 
port  of  this  inland,  Mr.  Rose  says,  that 
except  in  the  case  of  Felton,  —  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  the  civil  law  in 
Eknrr  VL'a  reign, — and  in  some  cases 
of  treason  in  Mary*B  reign,  torture  was 
■ever  attempted  hi  this  country.  The 
Ctct.  however,  is,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henn*  VIIL  Anne  Askew  was  tortured 
by  the  Chancellor  himself.  Simson 
Was  tortured  in  1558  ;  Francis  Throg- 
nmnon  in  1571  ;  Charles  Baillie,  and 
Kana&tie,ihe  Dukv  of  Norfolk^s  seni-ant, 
vcre  tortured  in  1581;  Campier,  the 
Jesuit,  was  put  upon  the  rack;  and 
Dr.  Aftlow  is  snppOj^:d  to  have  been 
racked  in  1558.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Hiw  as  the  historian  of  punishments. 
We  have  seen  him,  a  few  pages  before, 
c  the  Slake, — where  he  makes  quite  as 
bad  a  figure  as  he  does  now  upon  the 
nek.  Fkeci|iitation  and  error  are  his 
foibles.  If  he  were  to  write  the  history 
of  sieges,  he  would  forget  the  siege  of 
Troy ;  if  he  were  making  a  list  of  poets, 
hi  would  leave  out  Virgil: — Cassur 
vouid  not  appear  in  his  catalogue  of 
(otraU;— and  Newton  would  be  ovcr- 
kjoked  in  his  collection  of  eminent 
nathematiciana. 

In  »ome  cases  Mr.  Rose  is  to  be  met 
only  with  tlat  denial.  Mr.  Fox  dots 
»>r*call  the  soldiers  who  were  defend- 
b^  James  against  Argylo  autitorised 
<M««iiB« ;  but  he  uses  that  expn.>ssion 
a^n4t  the  soldiers  who  were  mnrder- 
cic  xhn  pea»int8,  and  committing  every 
Hvt  of  licentious  cruelty  in  the  twelve 
cooDZies  given  up  to  military  exec u- 
troa;  and  thij»  Mr.  Rose  must  have 
known,  by  using  the  most  ordinary 
cii;:eiM:e  in  the  |ierusa]  of  the  text  — 
ind  voold  have  known  it  in  any  other 
^tcry  than  that  of  Mr.  Fox. 


"  Mr.  Rose,  in  his  concluding  paragraph, 
boasts  of  his  speaking '  iin personally/  and 
he  hopes  it  will  be  allowed  justly,  when  he 
makes  a  general  olMervation  ruKpecting  tho 
proper  province  of  history.  But  the  last 
sentence  evidently  shows  that,  though  be 
might  be  speaking  justly,  he  was  not  bjiesk- 
iug  impersotutlly,  if  by  that  word  is  meant, 
without  reference  to  any  person.  His 
words  are  'But  history  cannot  connect 
itself  with  party,  without  forfeiting  its 
name ;  without  departing  fkY)in  the  truth, 
the  dignity,  and  the  useftilness  of  its  flinc- 
tkms.'  After  the  remarks  he  has  made  in 
some  of  his  fireceding  pages,  and  the 
apology  he  has  offered  for  Mr.  Fox,  in  his 
last  preceding  paragraph,  for  having  been 
mistaken  in  hisview  of  some  leading  points, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  concludinir, 
that  this  general  observation  is  meant  to  be 
applied  to  the  historical  work.  The  charge 
intended  to  be  insinuated  must  be.  that, 
in  Mr.  Fox's  hands,  history  has  forfeited 
the  name  by  being  connected  with  party; 
and  has  de})artcd  flrom  the  truth,  the 
dignity,  and  the  u&efulnoss  of  its  functions. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Rose  had 
explained  himself  more  fUIly;  for,  after 
assuming  that  the  application  of  this  ob- 
servation is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken, 
there  still  remains  some  difficulty  with 
respect  to  its  meaning.  If  it  be  confined 
to  such  publications  as  are  written  undor 
the  title  of  histories,  but  are  intendiHl  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  party ;  and  truth  is 
sacrificed,  and  fiacts  perverted,  to  defend 
and  give  currency  to  their  tenets,  we  do 
not  dispute  its  propriety ;  but,  if  tlutt  l)c 
the  character  which  Mr.  Rose  would  give 
to  Mr.  Fox*s  labours.  lie  has  not  treats 
him  with  candour,  or  o\'en  common  justice. 
Mr.  Rose  has  never,  in  any  one  instance, 
intimated  that  Mr.  Fox  has  wilfully  de- 
parted from  truth,  or  strayed  from  tiie 
proper  i)rovince  of  history,  for  the  purjKwe 
of  indulging  hu  private  or  party  feelings. 
But,  if  Mr.  Rose  intends  tlutt  the  obsena- 
tion  should  he  applied  to  all  histories,  the 
authors  of  which  have  felt  strongly  the 
influence  of  political  connections  and  prin- 
ciples, wliat  must  become  of  niO!>t  of  the 
histories  of  England?  Is  the  title  of 
historian  to  be  denied  to  Mr.  Uume?  and 
in  what  class  are  to  be  placed  Echard, 
Keunet,  Rapin,Dalrymplo,or  MacpherHony 
In  this  point  of  view  the  principle  laid 
down  is  too  broad.  A  person,  though  con- 
nected with  i>arty,  may  write  an  impartial 
history  of  events  which  occurred  a  century 
before ;  and,  till  this  last  sentence,  Mr.  Rose 
has  not  ventured  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Fox 
has  not  done  so.  On  the  coutrarj',  he  has 
declared  his  approbation  of  a  great  vorlvow 
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of  the  work ;  and  his  attempts  to  discover 
material  errors  in  the  remainder  have 
unirormly  failed  in  every  particular.  If  it 
might  be  assumed  that  there  existed  in  the 
book  no  fiftults,  besides  those  which  the 
scrutinising  eye  of  Mr.  Rose  has  discovered, 
it  might  be  justly  deemed  the  most  perfect 
work  that  ever  came  flrom  the  press ;  for  not 
a  single  deviation  from  the  strictest  duty  of 
an  historian  has  boon  pointed  out;  while 
instances  of  candour  and  impartiality  pre- 
sent themselves  in  almost  every  page ;  and 
Mr.  Rose  himself  has  acknowledged  and 
applauded  many  of  them.**—  (pp.  423—424.) 

These  extracts  from  both  hooks  are 
suflBcient  to  show  the  nature  of  Serjeant 
Hey  wood's  examination  of  Mr.  Rose — 
the  boldness  of  this  latter  gentleman's 
assertions — and  the  extreme  inaccuracy 
of  the  researches  upon  which  these 
assertions  are  founded.  If  any  credit 
could  be  gained  from  such  a  book  as 
Mr.  Rose  has  published,  it  could  be 
^^aincd  from  accuracy  alone.  Whatever 
the  execution  of  his  book  had  been,  the 
world  would  have  remembered  the 
infinite  disparity  of  the  two  authors, 
and  the  long  political  opposition  in 
which  they  lived — if  that,  indeed,  can 
be  called  opposition,  where  the  thunder- 
bolt strikes,  and  the  clay  yields.  They 
would  have  remembered  also  that  Hec- 
tor was  dead  ;  and  that  every  cowardly 
Grecian  could  now  thrust  his  spear  into 
the  hero's  body.  But  still,  if  Mr.  Rose 
had  really  succeeded  in  exposing  the 
inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Fox — if  he  coald 
have  fairly  shown  that  authorities  were 
overlooked,  or  slightly  examined,  or 
wilfully  perverted — the  incipient  feel- 
ings to  which  such  a  controversy  had 
given  birth  must  have  yielded  to  the 
evidence  of  facts ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  how- 
ever qualified  in  other  particulars,  must 
have  appeared  totally  defective  in  that 
laborious  industry  and  scrupulous  good 
faith  so  indispensable  to  every  historian. 
But  he  absolutely  comes  out  of  the  con- 
test not  worse  even  in  a  single  tooth  or 
nail — unvilified  even  by  a  wrong  date — 
without  one  misnomer  proved  upon  him 
— immaculate  in  his  years  and  days  of 
the  month  —  blameless  to  the  most 
musty  and  limited  pedant  that  ever 
yellowed  himself  amidst  rolls  and  re- 
cords. 
J3ut  bow  fares  it  with  his  critic? 
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He  rests  his  credit  with  the  world  ai  a 
man  of  labonr — and  be  toms  out  to  be 
a  careless  inspector  of  proofs,  and  an 
historical  sloven.  The  species  of  talent 
which  he  pretends  to  is  hnmble — and 
ho  possesses  it  not.  He  has  not  done 
that  which  all  men  may  do,  and  which 
every  man  ought  to  do,  who  rehakes 
his  superiors  fur  not  doing  it  His 
claims,  too,  it  should  be  remembered, 
to  these  every-day  qualities  are  by  no 
means  enforced  with  gentleness 'and 
humility.  He  is  a  braggadocio  of  mi- 
nuteness— a  swaggering  chronologeri 
a  man  bristling  up  with  small  factt— 
prurient  with  dates  —  wantoning  ia 
obsolete  evidence  —  loftily  dall,  and 
haughty  in  his  dmdgery; — and  yet 
all  this  is  pretence.  Drawing  is  no 
very  nnusnal  power  in  animab ;  hot  ha 
cannot  draw  : — he  is  not  even  the  oB 
which  he  is  so  fond  of  being.  In  at* 
tempting  to  vilify  Mr.  Fox,  he  has  only 
shown  ui  that  there  was  no  laboiv 
from  which  that  great  man  ahmnk,  and 
that  no  object  connected  with  his  his- 
tory was  too  minute  for  his  investiga- 
tion. He  has  thoroughly  convinced  as 
that  Mr.  Fox  was  as  industrious*  and 
as  accurate,  as  if  these  were  the  only 
qualities  upon  which  he  had  ever  rested 
his  hope  of  fortune  or  of  fame.  Such, 
indeed,  are  the  customary  results  fdien 
little  people  sit  down  to  debase  the 
characters  of  great  men,  and  to  exak 
themselves  upon  the  rnins  of  what  they 
have  pulled  down.  They  only  provoks 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  places  every 
thing  in  its  true  light  and  magnitode— - 
shows  those  who  appear  little  to  be  stiU 
less,  and  displays  new  and  unexpected 
excellence  in  others  who  were  before 
known  to  excel.  These  are  the  usual 
consequences  of  such  attacks.  Thefiune 
of  Mr.  Fox  has  stood  this,  and  Will 
stand  much  ruder  shocks. 

yon  hiemei  iUam,  nonflabra  imvm  imbrm 
ConvellnfU;  immota  manet,  mniiot^uspfr 

annot 
MuUa  virUm   volveiu  durando   i»e«te 

vineU, 
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lible  to  ooncehre  the  miiichief 
a  and  cunning  prelate  did  at 


England,  No  man  can  be  fairly  said 
to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  own  wor- 
ship who  is  punished  for  exercising 
that  worship.  His  Lordship  seems  to 
have  no  other  idea  of  punishment  than 
lodging  a  man  in  the  Poultry  Compter, 
or  flogging  him  at  the  can's  tail,  or 
fining  him  a  sum  of  money ; — just  as 
if  incapacitating  a  man  from  enjoying 
the  dignities  and  emoluments  to  which 
men  of  similar  condition,  and  other 
faith,  may  fairly  aspire,  was  not  fre- 
quently the  most  severe  and  galling  of 
all  punishments.  This  limited  idea  of 
the  nature  of  punishment  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  incapacitation  is  ac- 
tually one  of  the  most  conunon  punish- 
ments in  some  branches  of  our  law. 
The  sentence  of  a  court-martial  fre- 
quently purports  that  a  man  is  ren- 
dered for  ever  incapable  of  serving  his 
Majesty,  &c  See, ;  and  a  person  not  in 
holy  orders,  who  performs  the  func- 
tions of  a  clergyman,  is  rendered  for 
ever  incapable  of  holding  any  prefer- 
ment in  tlie  Church.  There  are  indeed 
many  species  of  offence  for  which  no 
punishment  more  apposite  and  judi- 
cious could  be  devised.  It  would  be 
rather  extraordinary,  however,  if  the 
Court,  in  passing  such  a  sentence, 
were  to  assure  the  culprit,  **  that  such 
incapacitation  was  not  by  them  consi- 
dered as  a  punishment ;  that  it  was 
only  exercising  a  right  inherent  in 
all  governments,  of  determining  who 
should  be  eligible  for  office  and  who 
meligible.**  His  Lordship  thinks  the 
toleration  complete,  because  he  sees  a 
permission  in  the  statutes  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Roman  Catholic,  worship. 
He  sees  the  permission  —  but  he  does 
not  choose  to  see  the  consequences  to 
which  they  are  exposed  who  avail 
themselves  of  this  permission.  It  is 
the  liberality  of  a  father  who  says  to  a 
son,  "  Do  as  you  please,  my  dear  boy  ; 
follow  your  own  inclination.  Judge 
for  yourself,  you  are  free  as  air.  But 
remember,  if  you  marry  that  lady,  I 
will  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling."  Wo 
have  scarcely  ever  read  a  more  solemn 
and  frivolous  statement,  than  the  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoln's  antithetical  distinction 
between  persecution  and  the  denial  of 
political  power. 
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"  It  is  aomf^tixnes  said,  that  Ftiyists. 
being  excluded  flrom  power,  tare  oonae- 
quently  persecuted;  as  if  exclusion  from 
IK)\ver  and  religious  persecution  were  con- 
vertible terms.  But  surely  this  is  to  con- 
found things  totally  distinct  in  their 
Mature.  Persecutiow  inflicts  positive  pu- 
nishment upon  persons  who  hold  certain 
religious  tenets,  and  endeavours  to  accom- 
plish the  renunciation  and  extinction  of 
thobe  tenets  by  forcible  means:  exclusion 
from  ])ower  is  entirely  negative  in  its  opo- 
ration  —  it  only  declares  that  those  who 
hold  certain  opinions  shall  not  fill  certain 
situations;  but  it  acknowledges  men  to  be 
perfectly  flrce  to  hold  those  opinions.  Per- 
Kecution  compels  men  to  adopt  a  prescribed 
faith,  or  to  suffer  the  loss  of  liberty,  pro- 
perty, or  even  life :  exclusion  trom  power 
preMoribcs  no  ftuth ;  it  allows  men  to  think 
and  l)eliove  as  they  please,  without  molest- 
ation or  interference.  Persecution  requires 
men  to  worship  God  in  one  and  in  no  other 
way :  exclusion  from  T>ower  neither  com- 
mands nor  forbids  any  mode  of  Divine 
worship  —  it  leaves  the  business  of  religion 
where  it  ought  to  be  loft,  to  every  man's 
judgment  and  conscience.  Persecution 
pnwceds  tivm  a  bigoted  and  sanguinary 
spirit  of  Intolerance;  exclusion  from  power 
is  founded  in  the  natural  and  rational 
principle  of  self-protection  and  sclf-pre* 
ser\-ation,  equally  applicable  to  nations  and 
to  individuals.  History  informs  us  of  the 
mischievous  and  fktal  effects  of  the  one, 
and  ])rovcs  the  expediency  and  necessity  of 
the  other."— (pp.  16, 17.) 

We  will  vcntare  to  say,  there  is  no 
one  sentence  in  this  extract  which  does 
not  contain  either  a  contradiction,  or 
a  mis-statement.  For  how  can  that 
law  acknowledge  men  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  hold  an  opinion,  which  excludes 
from  desirable  situations  all  who  do 
hold  that  opinion?  How  can  that  law 
be  suid  neither  to  molest  nor  inter- 
Icre,  which  meets  a  man  in  every 
branch  of  industry  and  occnpation,  to 
institute  nn  inquisition  nito  his  reli- 
gious opinions?  And  how  is  the  busi- 
ness of  religion  left  to  every  man's 
judgment  and  conscience,  where  so 
powerful  a  bonus  is  given  to  one  set  of 
religious  opinions,  and  such  a  mark  of 
int'nmy  and  degradation  fixed  upon  ull 
other  modes  of  belief?  But  this  is 
comparatively  a  very  idle  part  of  the 
question.  Whether  the  present  condi- 
tiou  of  the  Catholics  is  or  is  not  to  bo 
denominated  a  perfect  state  of  tolera- 


tion, is  more  a  controrewy  of  words 
than  things.  That  they  are  snhject  to 
some  restraints,  the  Bishop  will  admit: 
the  important  question  is,  whether  or 
not  these  restraints  are  necessary?  For 
his  Lordship  will  of  course  allow,  that 
every  restraint  upon  human  liberty  ii 
nn  evil  in  itself ;  and  can  only  be  jus- 
tified by  the  superior  good  which  it 
can  be  shown  to  produce.  My  Lord's 
feiirs  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic 
emancipation  are  conveyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph :  — 

"  It  is  a  principle  of  our  constituftion  ifait 
the  King  should  have  advisers  in  the  dit> 
charge  of  every  part  of  his  royal  frinetioos; 
and  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  FftpiaCi 
would  advise  measures  in  support  of  tht 
cause  of  Protestantism?  AaimUarobHrfap 
tion  may  be  applied  to  the  two  Houass  of 
Parliament :  would  Popish  peers,  or  Fo|riah 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  eoMt 
hiws  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
government  ?  Would  they  not  rather  re> 
l)cal  the  whole  Protestant  code,  and  make 
Popery  again  the  established  religion  of 
the  country  ?  ** — (p.  14.) 

And  these  are  the  apprehensions 
which  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  have 
prayed  my  Lord  to  make  pnblic 

Kind  Providence  never  sends  an  evil 
withoat  a  remedy: — and  arithmetic 
is  the  natural  cnre  for  the  passion  of 
fear.  If  a  coward  can  be  made  to 
count  his  enemies,  bis  terrors  may  be 
reasoned  with,  and  he  may  think  of 
ways  and  means  of  counteraction.  Now, 
might  it  not  have  been  expedient  ihit 
the  Reverend  Prelate,  before  he  bad 
alarmed  his  Country  Clergy  with  the 
idea  of  so  large  a  measure  as  the  repeal 
of  l*rotcsiantisni,  should  have  connted 
up  the  probable  number  of  Catholics 
who  would  be  seated  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  ?  Does  he  believe  that 
there  would  be  ten  Catholic  Peers,  and 
thirty  Catholic  Commoners  ?  Bnt, 
admit  double  that  number  (and  more. 
Dr.  Duigenan  himself  woald  not  ask,) 
— will  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  seriously 
assert,  that  he  thinks  the  whole  Pro- 
testant code  in  danger  of  repeal  frtnn 
such  an  admixtnre  of  Catholic  legis- 
lators as  this  ?  Does  he  forget,  amid 
the  innumerable  answers  which  may 
be  made  to  such  sort  of  apprehensions, 
vx^'lvat  a  picture  he  is  drawing  of  the 
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Tcaknets  and  Temtility  of  FrotestaDt 
prioriples  ?  —  that  a  handful  of  Catbo- 
lici»  ia  the  bosom  of  a  Protestant  legis- 
Umre,  are  to  overpower  the  ancient 
jealousies,  the  fixed  opinioni,  the  in- 
veterate habiti  of  twelve  million*  of 
people? — that  the  King  it  to  apostatise, 
ik  Oergj  to  be  silent,  and  the  Parlia- 
BKDt  be  taken  by  surprise  ? — that  the 
Bttion  are  to  go  to  bed  over  night,  and 
xo  5ce  the  Pope  walking  arm  in  arm 
viih  Lord  Castlereagh  the  next  morn- 
ing ?—  One  would  reially  suppose,  from 
tile  Bishop*s  fears,  that  the  civil  defences 
of  mankind  were,  like  their  military 
bolwarks,  transferred,  by  superior  skill 
■sd  courage,  in  a  few  hours,  from  the 
TiaquiUied  to  the  victor — that   the 
desimction  of  a  church  was  like  the 
blowing  op  of  a  mine — deans,  preben- 
4sries»  churchwardens,  and  overseers, 
sU  up  in  the  air  in  an  instant.    iX>es 
kss  Lordship  really  imagine,  wben  the 
acre  dnrad  of  the  Catholics  becoming 
legisUtors  has  induced  him  to  charge 
lui  clergy,  and  his  agonised  clergy  to 
oion  from  their  prelate  the  publication 
bt  (be  Cfaaige,  that  the  full  and  mature 
danger  will  produce  less  alarm,  than 
ibe  distant  suspicion  of  it  has  done  in 
tbe  present  instance  ? — that  the  Pro- 
lotaot  writers,  whose  pens  are  now 
■p  10  the  feather  in  ink,  will,  at  any 
hurt  period,  yield  up  their  Church, 
without  passion,  pamphlet,    or  pug- 
ssdty  ?    We  do  not  blame  the  Bisliop 
<4  Lncoln  for  being  afraij  :  but  we 
Uune  him  for  not  rendering  bis  fears 
ittirlligilde  and  tangible — for  not  cir 
maicribing  and  particularising  them 
W  some    individual    case — fur    not 
■owing  us  how  it  is  possible  that  the 
Cubobcs  (graiiting  their  intentions  to 
W  as  bad  as  possible)  should  ever  be 
lUe  to  min  the  Church  of  England. 
Bii  Lordship  appears  to  he  in  a  fog ; 
ad,  as  daylight  breaks  in  upon  him, 
be  win  be  ruber  disposed  to  disown 
kJB  panic    The  noise  he  hears  is  not 
roaiug  —  but  braying ;  the  teeth  and 
tbs  mane  are  all  imaginary ;  there  is 
Bttbing  bat  ears.    It  is  not  a  lion  that 
■ops  ihe  way,  but  an  asa 

One  method  his  Lordship  takes,  in 
^aadlmg  this  question,  is,  by  pointing 
irj.  dsBgoi  that  are  fmfypouihie,  Modj 


then  treating  of  them  as  if  they  de- 
8er>'ed  the  active  and  present  attention 
of  serious  men.  But  if  no  nieasare  in 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  if  no 
provision  is  safe  in  which  the  minute 
inspection  of  an  ingenious  man  cannot 
find  the  pouibilitjf  of  danger,  then  all 
human  action  is  impeded,  and  no 
human  institution  is  safe  or  com- 
mendable. The  King  has  the  power 
of  pardoning, — and  so  every  species 
of  guilt  may  remain  unpunished :  ho 
has  a  negative  upon  legislative  acts, 
and  so  no  law  may  pass.  None  but 
Prebbyterians  may  be  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons — and  so  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  voted  down.  The 
Scottish  and  Irish  members  may  join 
together  in  both  Houses,  and  dissulvo 
both  Unions.  If  probability  is  put  out 
of  sight  —  and  if,  in  the  enumeration 
of  dangers,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  any 
which,  by  remote  contingency,  tnay 
happen,  then  is  it  time  that  we  should 
begin  to  provide  against  all  the  host 
of  perils  which  we  have  just  enume- 
rated, and  which  are  many  of  them  as 
likely  to  happen,  as  those  which  the 
Reverend  Prelate  has  stated  in  his 
Charge.  His  Lordship  forgets  that 
the  Catholics  are  not  asking  tor  election, 
but  for  eligibility  —  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Cabinet,  but  not  to  Ih!  excluded 
from  it.  A  century  may  elapse  before 
any  Catholic  actually  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet ;  and  no  event  can 
be  more  utterly  destitute  of  probability, 
than  that  they  should  gain  an  ascen- 
dency there,  and  direct  that  ascendency 
against  the  Protestant  interest.  If  the 
Bishop  really  wishes  to  know  upon 
what  our  security  is  founded  ;  —  it  is 
upon  the  prodigious  and  drciJed  superi- 
ority of  the  Protestant  interest  in  the 
British  nation,  and  in  the  United  Par- 
liament, No  Protestant  King  would 
select  such  a  Cabinet,  or  countenance 
such  measures ;  no  man  would  l>c  nind 
enough  to  attempt  them  ;  the  English 
Parliament  and  the  English  pcojile 
would  not  endure  it  for  a  moment.  No 
man  indeed,  but  under  the  sanctity  of 
the  mitre,  would  have  ventured  such 
an  extravagant  opinion. — Woe  to  him, 
if  he  had  been  on/y  a  I>ean.  But,  in 
spite  of  his  venerable  office,  wq  m\x«^ 
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express  our  decided  belief,  that  hia 
Lordship  (bj  no  means  averse  to  a 
pood  bargain)  would  not  pay  down 
five  pounds,  to  receive  fifty  millions 
for  his  posterity,  wiienever  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  should  be  (Catholic 
emancipation  carried)  members  of  the 
Catholic  religion.  And  yet,  upon  such 
terrors  as  these,  which,  when  put  singly 
to  him,  his  better  sense  would  laugh 
at,  he  has  thought  fit  to  excite  bis 
clergy  to  petition,  and  done  all  in  his 
power  to  increase  the  mass  of  hatred 
against  the  Catholics. 

It  is  true  enough,  as  his  Lordship 
remarks,  that  events  do  not  depeiid 
upon  laws  alone,  but  upon  the  wishes 
and  intentions  of  those  who  administer 
these  laws.  But  then  his  Lordship 
totally  puts  out  of  sight  two  considera- 
tions —  the  improbability  of  Catholics 
ever  reaching  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state  —  and  those  fixed  Protestant 
oi)inions  of  the  country,  which  would 
render  aiiy  atta(*k  upon  the  Established 
Church  so  hopeless,  and  therefore  so 
improbable.  Admit  a  supposition  (to 
us  perfectly  ludicrous,  but  still  neces- 
sary to  the  Bishop's  argument)  that 
the  Cabinet  Council  consisted  entirely 
of  Catholics,  we  should  oven  then  have 
no  more  fear  of  their  making  the 
English  people  Ottholics,  than  we 
should  have  of  a  Otbinct  of  Butchers 
making  the  Hindoos  eat  beef.  The 
Bisliop  has  not  stated  the  true  and 
great  security  for  any  course  of  human 
actions.  It  is  not  the  word  of  the  law, 
nor  the  spirit  of  the  Government,  but 
the  general  way  of  thinking  among 
the  people,  especially  when  that  way 
of  thinking  is  ancient,  exercised  uprm 
high  interests,  and  connected  with 
striking  passages  in  history.  The  Pro- 
testant C)hurch  does  not  rest  upon  the 
little  narrow  foundations  whore  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  supposes  it  to  be 
})laced  :  if  it  did,  it  would  not  be  worth 
saving.     It    rests  upon    the    general 

opinion  entertained  by  a  free  and  re-  >  not  do  then.  And  nothing  can 
flociiiig  people,  that  the  doctrines  of  |  more  lamentable  than  to  see  this  res- 
the  Church  are  true,  her  pretensions  \  pectable  Prelate  wasting  his  resoarcet 
moderate,  and  her  exhortations  useful. ;  in  putting  imaginary  and  inapplicable 
It  is  accepted  by  a  pi^jple  who  have,  cases,  and  reasoning  upon  their  sola- 
i'rom  good  taste,  an  abhorrence  of  I  tion,  as  if  it  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
sacerdotal  mnmmcry ;  and  from  go^dipi^ficivt  affairs. 


sense,  a  dread  of  gacerdotal  ambition. 
Those  feelings,  so  generally  diffused, 
and  so  clearly  pronounced  on  all  occa- 
sions, are  our  real  bulwarks  agiinit 
the  Oitholic  religion ;  and  the  real 
cause  which  makes  it  so  safe  for  the 
best  friends  of  the  Church  to  diminish 
(by  abolishing  the  Test  Laws)  so  wtrj 
fertile  a  source  of  hatred  to  the  State. 

In  the  15th  page  of  his  Lordship's 
Charge,  there  is  an  argument  of  a  rirf 
curious  nature. 

"Let  US  suppose."  says  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  **  that  there  bad  been  no  Test 
Laws,  no  disabling  statutes,  in  tbe  jear 
1746.  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  over^ 
throw  the  Protestant  Government,  and  to 
place  a  Popish  sovereign  upon  the  tfaxona 
of  these  kingdoms ;  and  let  us  suppose  that 
the  leading  men  in  the  Houses  of  Fsrifa- 
ment,  that  the  ministers  of  state,  and  tiie 
commanders  of  our  armies,  had  then  been 
Papists.  Will  any  one  contend,  that  that 
formidable  rebellion,  supported  as  it  was 
by  a  foreign  enemy,  would  have  been  n- 
stilted  with  the  same  seal  and  suppressed 
with  the  same  (kcility,  as  when  all  the 
measures  were  planned  and  executed  by 
sincere  Protostanto  ?  "—(p.  15.) 

And  so  his  Lordship  means  to  infer 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  abolish  the 
laws  against  the  Catholics  now,  because 
it  would  have  been  foolish  to  have 
abolished  them  at  some  other  period  t 
—  that  a  measure  must  be  bad«  becanaa 
there  was  formerly  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  when  it  wmU  hava 
been  bad.  His  Loniship  might,  with 
almost  equal  propriety,  debate  what 
ought  to  be  done  if  Julius  Caesar  were 
about  to  make  a  descent  npon  our 
coasts ;  or  lament  the  impropriety  of 
emancipating  the  Catholics,  because  tbe 
Spanish  Armada  was  putting  to  set. 
The  fact  is,  that  Julias  Ctoaar  is  dead 
— the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — for 
half  a  century  there  has  been  no  dis* 
puted  succession— -the  situation  of  the 
world  is  changed — and,  because  it  is 
changed,  we  can  do  now  what  we  could 
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Tlese  lemuks  entirelj  pot  an  end  to 
the  common  mode  of  ugning  a  Gulielmo. 
What  did  King  William  do?  — what 
voald  King  William  aay  ?  &c.  King 
William  waa  in  a  verj  different  situa- 
tioo  from  that  in  which  we  are  placed. 
The  whole  world  was  in  a  Terr  differ- 
ent litnation.  The  great  and  glorious 
Aadion  of  the  Bevolotion  (as  they  are 
coaraMolj  denominated)  acqaired  their 
greatness  and  their  glory,  not  by  a 
rapentitioos  rererence  for  inapplicable 
precedents,  but  by  taking  hold  of  pre 
feni  cifcnmstances  to  lay  a  deep  foun- 
dtfion  for  Liberty ;  and  then  using  old 
samet  for  new  things,  they  left  the 
Bithop  of  Lincoln,  and  other  good  men, 
tn  soppow  that  they  had  been  thinking 
sD  the  time  about  ancestors. 

Another  species  of  false  reasoning, 
vhkh  perrades  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
Chavge,  is  this:  He  states  what  the 
i!iiennu  of  men  are,  and  then  takes  it 
for  granted  that  they  will  eagerly  and 
•Rirely  pursne  them;   laying  totally 
out  of  the  question  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  their  effecting  their 
object,  and  the  influence  which  this 
Ulsaee  of  chances  roust  produce  upon 
tbdr  actions.    For  instance,  it  is  the 
incenst  of  the  Catholics  that  our  Church 
thould  be  subeenrient  to  theirs.    Hiere- 
£QK,says  his  Lordship,  tlie  Catholics 
viii  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
English  Church.    But,  is  it  not  also 
the  decided  interest  of  his  Lordship's 
batlcr  that  he  should  be  Bishop,  and 
the  Bishop,  his  butler  f    That  the  cro- 
IV  and  the  eorkscrew  should  change 
Wads, — and  the  washer  of  the  bottles 
*kieh  they  had  emptied  become  the 
diocesan  of  learned  divines?    What 
be  pRTcnted  this  change,  so  beneficial 
M  the  upper  domestic,  but  the  extreme 
iaprobability  of  success,  if  the  attempt 
vcie  made ;  an  improbability  so  great, 
iku  ve  will  venture  to  say,  the  very 
lOQon  of  it  has  scarcely  once  entered 
mo  ihe  understanding  of  the  good  man. 
Wbj  (ben  is  the  reverend  Prelate,  who 
I'Ttt  on  so  safely  and  contentedly  with 
/tAa.  so  dreadfnlly  alarmed   at  the 
CiihoUcs  ?    And  why  does  he  so  com- 
pletely forget,  in  their  instance  alone, 
liat  men  du  not  merely  strive  to  obtain 
s  thing  because  it  is  good,  but  alwsJr8^ 


mingle  with  the  excellence  of  the  ob- 
ject a  consideration  of  the  chance  of 
gaining  it  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (p.  19.)  states 
it  as  an  argument  against  concession 
to  the  Catholics,  that  we  have  enjoyed 
*Mntemal  peace  and  entire  freedom 
from  all  religious  animosities  and  fends 
since  the  Revolution."  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  not  more  certain  than  conclusive 
against  bis  view  of  the  question.  For, 
since  that  period,  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  abolished 
in  Scotland  —  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  repealed  in  Ireland — and 
the  whole  of  tliis  King's  ruign  has  been 
one  series  of  concessions  to  the  Catho- 
lics. Relaxation  then  (and  we  wish 
this  had  been  rcmcml)ercd  at  the 
Charge)  of  penal  laws,  on  subjects  of 
religious  opinion,  is  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  internal  peace^  and  exemption 
from  religious  animosity.  But  the  Bi- 
shop is  always  fond  of  lurking  in  gene- 
rals, and  cautiously  avoids  coming  to 
any  specific  instance  of  the  dangers 
which  ho  fears. 

**  It  Is  declared  in  one  of  the  39  Articles, 
that  the  Kiuff  is  head  of  our  Church, 
without  being  subject  to  any  fon<iini 
power;  and  it  is  expressly  said  tlmt  tho 
Bishop  of  Rome  has  no  jurisdiction  within 
tlieso  realms.  On  the  oontraiy.  Papists 
assert  tliat  the  Pope  is  supreme  head  of 
tho  whole  Christian  Church,  and  that  al- 
legiance is  due  to  him  Arom  every  indi- 
vidual member,  in  all  spiritual  niatterti. 
This  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  ecelesiahtical  part 
of  our  constitution,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
justify  the  exclusion  ct  Papists  frimi  all 
situations  of  authority.  They  acknow- 
ledge, indeed,  that  o1)cdienoe  in  civil  mat- 
ters is  due  to  tho  Kinir.  But  caiM-s  must 
arise,  in  which  civil  and  religious  duties 
will  clash ;  and  he  knows  but  little  of  tho 
influence  of  the  Popish  n>Iigion  o>'er  thn 
minds  of  its  votarivs,  who  doubts  which  of 
these  duties  would  be  sacriflced  to  tho 
other.  Moreover,  the  most  subtle  casuistry 
cannot  always  discriminate  between  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  things;  and  in  truth 
the  concerns  of  this  life  not  unf^ucntly 
partake  of  both  characters.*'— (pp.  21,  22.) 

We  deny  entirely  that  any  case  can 
occur,  where  the  ex])Osition  of  a  doctrine 
purely  s)>eculutive,  or  the  arrangement 
of  a  mtre  point  of  Church  disc'\vVvuv!, 
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can  interfere  with  civil  duties.  The 
Roman  Catholics  ore  Irish  and  English 
citizens  at  this  moment ;  but  no  such 
cose  has  occurred.  There  is  no  instance 
in  wliich  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate has  been  prevented,  by  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  The  Catholics  have  given 
(in  an  oath  which  we  suspect  the  Bishop 
never  to  have  read)  the  most  solemn 
pledge,  that  their  submission  to  their 
6]>iritual  ruler  should  never  interfere 
with  their  civil  obedience.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is,  that 
it  must  very  often  do  so.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  has  never  done  so. 

His  liordsliip  is  extremely  angry  with 
the  Catholics,  for  refusing  to  the  Crown 
a  veto  upon  the  appointment  of  their 
Bishops.  He  forgets  that  in  those 
countries  of  Europe  where  the  Crown 
interferes  with  the  appointment  of 
Bishops,  the  reigning  monarch  is  a  Ca- 
tholic, —  which  makes  all  the  difference. 
We  sincerely  wish  that  the  Catholics 
would  concede  this  point;  but  wc  can- 
not be  astonished  at  their  reluctance  to 
admit  the  interference  of  a  Protestant 
Prince  with  their  Bishops.  What  would 
his  Lordship  say  to  the  interference  of 
any  Catholic  power  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  English  sees? 

Next  comes  the  stale  and  thousand 
times  refuted  charge  against  the 
Catholics,  that  they  think  the  Pope 
has  the  power  of  dethroning  heretical 
Kings  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ever}' 
Catholic  to  use  every  possible  moans 
to  roiit  out  and  destroy  heretics,  &c 
To  all  of  which  may  l)e  returned  this 
one  conclusive  answer,  that  the  Catho- 
lics arc  ready  to  deny  these  doctrines 
upon  outh.  And  as  the  whole  contro- 
verify  is,  whether  the  Catholics  shall, 
by  means  of  oath.s  be  excluded  from 
Certain  offices  in  the  State  :  —  those 
who  contend  that  the  continuation  of 
these  excluding  oaths  are  essential  to 
the  ]iul)lic  safety,  must  admit,  that 
ouths  arc  binding  upon  Catholics,  and 
a  security  to  the  State  that  what  they 
swear  to  is  true. 

It  is  right  to  keep  these  things  in 
view  —  and  to  omit  no  opponunity  of 
ex7)osing  and  counteracting  that  spirit 
of  iutolcnxnt  zeal  or  intokrablo  lime- 


serving,  which  has  so  long  disgraced 
and  endangered  this  countiy.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  we  look  upon  this  cause 
as  already  gained  ; — and  while  we 
warmly  congratulate  the  nation  on  the 
mighty  step  it  has  recently  made  to- 
wards increased  power  and  enttre  lecn- 
rity,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  laying  a 
word  upon  the  humiliating  and  disgosl- 
ing,  but  at  the  same  time  most  edifying 
spectacle,  which  has  lately  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Anticatholic  addressen. 
That  so  great  a  number  of  penoni 
should  have  been  found  with  such  a  pro- 
clivity to  servitude  (for  honest  bigoCiy 
had  but  little  to  do  with  the  matter),  as 
to  rush  forward  with  clamours  in  favour 
of  intolerance,  upon  a  mere  surmise  that 
this  would  be  accounted  as  acceptable 
service  by  the  present  possesson  of 
patro!)age  and  power,  affords  a  mora 
humiliating  and  discouraging  pictore 
of  the  present  spirit  of  die  conntiy* 
than  any  thing  else  that  has  occorred 
in  our  remembrance.  The  edifying 
part  of  the  spectacle  is  the  contempt 
with  which  their  officious  devotions 
have  been  received  by  those  whose 
favour  they  were  intended  to  purchase, 
— and  the  aniversal  scorn  and  derisioa 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  in- 
dependent men  of  all  parties  and  per^ 
suasions.  The  catastrophe,  we  think, 
teaches  two  lessons  ;  one  to  the  tim^ 
servers  themselves,  not  to  obtrude 
their  servility  on  the  Government,  till 
they  have  reasonable  ground  to  think 
it  is  wanted ;  — and  the  other  to  tlie 
nation  at  large,  not  to  imagine  that  a 
base  and  interested  clamour  in  fiivoor 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  agreeable 
to  Government,  however  loudly  and 
extensively  sounded,  affords  any  indi- 
cation at  all,  either  of  the  general  wnse 
of  the  countr>',  or  even  of  what  is  acta* 
ally  contemplated  by  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs.  The  real 
sense  of  the  countiy  has  been  proved 
on  this  occasion,  to  bo  directly  against 
those  who  presumptuously  held  them- 
selves out  as  its  organs  ;  —  and  even 
the  Ministers  have  made  a  respectable 
figure,  compared  with  those  who  as- 
sumed the  character  of  their  champioiuL 
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LETTERS  WRITTEN  TS  A  MAH- 
KATTA  CAMP  DURING  THE 
VIlAR  18U9.    (E.  Review,  1813.) 

UHrrt  icriitem  in  a  Mahraita  Camp 
rfarnv  M«  IVar  1809.  By  ThomM  DuiT 
Brnvfaton.     1813.     Ham^,  Albemarlo 

Tills  is  A  liTelr,  entertaining,  well- 

irritten  bouk ;  and  we  can  conscicn- 

i:iia«lT  recommend  ic  to  oor  readers. 

Mr.  fliumiu  Ducr  Broaglitoo  does  not, 

ui*  true,  carrv  any  great  weight  of 

citftAl;  bot,  placed  in  a  curions  and 

i-iTvI  scene,  he  has  descrilied  what  he 

liv  fr^ioi  day  to  day,  and  preferred, 

far  the  amusement  (if  his  readers,  the 

iajir^ssions  which  those  scenes  made 

ipna  bim,  while  they  were  yet  strong; 

icJ  fresh.     The  journals  of  military 

K11  are  given  to  the  pablic  much  more 

freqaently  than  they  used  to  be;  and 

«c  consider  this  class  of  publications 

Hone  of  great  utility  and  importance. 

Hm  duties  of  such  men  lead  thcni  into 

cjintries  very  little  known  to  Euro- 

ptaa*.  and  give  to  them  the  means  of 

^^ktrviog  and  describing  veiy  striking 

penLianiies  in  manners,  habits,  and 

;iTemnientSw     To  lay  thcste  before  the 

l^-'U  is  a  praiscwonhy  undertaking; 

^  it  done  »imp]y  and  moilcstly  (as  is 

>case  with  this 'publication),  deserves 

pest  encourageroout.    Persons  nnac- 

ocjoed    to    writing,  are  prevented 

^  auempting  this  by  the  fear  of  not 

*r-tin-,j  sufficiently   well;    b:il  where 

t^r«ia  any  thing  new  and  entertaining 

1*1  '•eO,  the  >tyle  becomes  of  comparj- 

j^vciv  little  iiDportance.     He  who  lives 

in  a  Mabratu  camp,  and  tells  us  what 

k  kon  and  sees,  can  scarcely  tell  it 

ifeia-    As  far  as  mere  style  is  con- 

«ned,  it  matters  very  little  whether  he 

*nes  like  Cautr  or  Nuilut.    Though 

*e  pniie  Mr.  Broughton  fur  his  book, 

•■^  ptaiifc  him  very  sincerely,  we  must 

*vi  him  a;;;! insist  that  dreadtul  pro|)en- 

■>7^kich  yuung  men  have  fur  writing 

^encs.     There   is  nothing  of  which 

Sttire  has  been  more  bountiful  than 

pKU.    They  swarm  like  the  spawn  of 

ad-ft*b,  with  a  vicious  fecundity,  that 

Bi^fjn  and  requires  destruction.    Tu 


dence  that  a  man  wants  scn.<)e;  which 
is  repelled  not  by  writing  good  verue?, 
but  by  writing  excillent  verses; — by 
doing  what  Lord  Hvron  bus  done;— by 
displaying  talents  ureat  enough  to 
overcome  the  disgust  which  proceeds 
from  satiety,  and  showing  that  all 
things  may  become  new  under  the 
reviving  touch  of  genius.  But  it  it 
never  too  late  to  rei)cnt  and  do  well: 
we  hope  Mr.  Broughton  will  enter  into 
proper  securities  with  his  intimate 
friends  to  write  no  more  verses. 

The  most  prominent  character  in  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Broughton,  seems  to  be 
that  of  Scindia,  whom  he  had  every  op- 
portunity of  observing,  and  whose  eha- 
racter  he  appears  perfectly  to  have 
understood; — a  disgniceful  liar,  living 
with  buffoons  and  {mrasiics — unsteady 
in  his  friendnhips — a  babbling  drunkard 
— equally  despised  by  his  enemies  ami 
his  pretended  friends.  Happy  the 
people  who  have  only  to  contemplate 
such  a  prince  in  description,  and  at  a 
distance.  The  people  over  whom  he 
r«igns  seem,  by  the  description  of  Mr. 
Broughton,  to  be  well  worthy  of  sueh  a 
monarch.  Treacherous,  cruel,  false 
robbing,  and  robbed — dect-iving  and 
deceived ;  it  seems  very  diilieult  to 
understand  by  what  |)ower  such  a 
society  is  held  io;;eiher,  and  why  every 
thing  in  it  is  not  long  since  resolved 
into  its  primitive  elements. 

**A  very  disthi«;uished  corps  in  this 
motley  camp,"  saj-s  Mr.  Brou-jrhton, "  is  th»! 
Shohdas-^  litonMy  the  scoundrels.  Th(>.v 
form  a  nvularly  onnnisod  body,  und«'r  :i 
chief  named  Fazil  Khan :  to  wh(>s<>  onlor.-i 
they  |joy  implicit  obcilirnct'.  Thr-y  are 
the  liceusod  thieves  and  roblx^rs  of  tho 
camp;  and,  fh)m  the  fHiitM  of  tlieu:  in- 
dustry, their  princi|/al  dirives  a  Yer>'  c«>n. 
siderablti rc^cniie.  On  nmn'hinir days  t hry 
are  asHCiubled  under  tlieir  leader,  and  act 
as  i)orteni  fur  the  Mulia  Raj's  lKunni;?e.  At 
siofjns  they  difc  the  trcnclies,  enn't  tho 
liatterioN,  and  carry  tlio  scaling  ladders. 
But  their  grand  eonrtTu  in  tlie  gambling 
houses,  which  an>  placed  under  their  humc- 
diate  control  and  BU|MTintcndenco.  and 
whore  they  practiM>  all  the  reflneuiGnts  of 
accomplislied  villany  to  dc>eoy  and  im- 
pose upon  the  unwarj',  which  you  perhaps 
fondly  flatter  younwlf  arc  the  di»tinguishetl 


-  -  .  oxcelJendw  of    these   establishmeul»  \u 

fa  tJi  verses  u  become  m  sort  of  evU  Europe.   JBsboo  Khan,  a  MahratU  cYde!  ot 
Vol-  i  (^ 
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■ome  nmk  and  considermtion,  it  an  avowed 
patron  of  this  curious  society;  and  is,  in 
ttyct,  though  in  a  higher  sphere,  as  aocom- 
plished  a  Shohda  as  any  of  the  band.  About 
a  year  ago,  a  merchant  came  to  the  camp 
with  horses  for  sale.  The  Khan  chose  out 
aome  of  the  most  valuable,  and  paid  down 
the  merchant's  own  price  for  them  on  the 
spot;  desixing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bring  more,  as  he  was  about  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  his  own  £tsa2«.  Suchunhesrd- 
of  honesty  and  liberality  induced  other 
merchants  to  bring  their  horses  also  fbr 
sale.  The  Mahratta  took  them  all  at  the 
prices  donanded;  but,  when  the  owners 
came  for  payment,  he  scoffed  at  them  for 
their  credulity,  and  had  them  actually 
beaten  away  from  his  tent  by  the  rascally 
crew  who  always  attend  npon  him.  The 
merchants  carried  their  complaint  to  the 
Muha  Baj ;  and  after  waiting  for  several 
months  in  expectation  of  justice  being  done 
them,  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  seven  annat 
in  the  rupee;  besides  a  deduction  for  the 
BwUyoM^  with  whom  the  unfortunate 
fellows  had  been  obliged  to  run  in  debt  for 
subsistence  during  their  stay  in  camp.  The 
whole  transaction  lasted  about  a  twehe- 
month;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were 
obliged  to  decamp,  with  lei's  than  one  third 
of  what  was  strictly  their  due. 

**  Where  suqh  acts  of  injustioe  and  op- 
pression are  committed  with  impunity,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  much 
miseiy  among  the  poorer  orders  of  the 
community.  When  grain  is  dear,  hundreds 
of  poor  Ikmilies  are  driven  to  the  most 
distressing  shifts  to  obtain  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. At  such  times  I  have  often  seen 
women  and  children  employed  in  picking 
out  the  undigested  grains  of  corn  firom  the 
dung  of  the  different  animals  about  the 
camp.  Even  now,  when  grain  is  by  no 
means  at  a  high  price  (wheat  being  sold  in 
the  market  for  thirteen  seerM  for  the  rupee.) 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  move  out  of  the 
i  mits  of  our  own  camp,  without  witnessing 
the  most  shocking  proofii  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  I  was  returning  from  a 
ride  the  other  morning,  when  two  mise- 
rable-looking women  followed  me  for 
charity ;  each  had  a  little  infuit  in  her 
arms;  and  one  of  them  repeatedly  offered 
to  sell  hers  for  the  trifling  sum  of  two 
rupees.  Many  of  our  Sipahees  and  servants 
have  children,  whom  they  have  either  pur- 
chase in  this  manner,  or  picked  up  begging 
among  our  tents.  In  adopting  these  little 
wretches,  however,  they  have  so  often  been 
taken  in,  that  they  are  now  more  cautious 
in  indulging  tlieir  charitable  propensities. 
The  poor  people  of  the  army,  finding  that 
^  m  ebM  who  told  »  idteoua  tal^md  i^ 


peared  to  be  starving,  was  fare 
protector  in  our  camp,  used,  in  hi 
to  send  their  children  out  to  1 
when  better  able  to  support  thi 
selves,  would  pretend  to  discover 
infimts,  and  reclaim  them."— (pp. 
The  passage  of  a  Mahrai 
over  an  ho&tile  country,  seei 
the  greatest  carse  which  can  h 
any  people  where  French  ar 
unknown.  We  are  always 
bring  the  scenery  of  war  be 
eyes  of  those  men  who  sit  i 
with  full  stomachs  and  safe  bo 
are  always  ready  with  vote  and 
to  drive  their  country  into  a 
warfare  with  every  nation  in  tl 

"  We  observed  several  fine  villai 
Kota  side  of  the  river,  situated  u 
spots  among  the  ravines  which 
the  country  for  a  mile  ftxxn  the  1: 
the  route  we  went,  our  march 
tracted  to  nearly  twenty-two  n 
road  lay  over  a  continued  plain 
with  fiekU  of  young  com,  affor 
forage  for  the  Hahrattaa,  who  w 
seen  in  every  direction,  men,  wo 
children,  tearing  it  up  by  the  roo 
their  cattle  were  turned  loose  to 
liberty,  and  make  the  most  of  such 
dant  harvest.  We  also  fell  in  with  I 
of  Kurbee,  the  dried  stalks  of  J2c 
Jooar,  two  inferior  kinds  of  graii 
oellent  fodder  for  the  camels.  T 
these  three  or  four  horsemen  imi 
attached  themselves,  and  appro| 
to  their  own  use:  so  that  when  < 
went  out  for  forage  after  the  maj 
was  as  much  difficulty  in  procurii 
we  had  halted  near  the  spot  for  a  v 
**  The  villages  around  the  camp  i 
ruins;  and  in  some  of  them  I  hi 
few  wretched  villagers,  sheltered  i 
mud  walls  or  broken  roofli,  and 
over  an  herd  of  miserable  ha 
cattle.  They  assured  me  that  th 
part  of  the  peasantxy  of  the  ptas 
been  driven  to  Kota  or  Booodei 
shelter  trom.  the  repeated  ravagi 
ferent  Mahratta  armies;  and  that 
who  remained,  most  had  perished 
and  variety  of  misery.  Their  tale ' 
piteous,  and  was  aooompanied  wit 
curses  invoked  upon  the  whole  ! 
race,  whom  th^  Justly  regard 
authors  of  all  their  misery.  Too. 
brother,  will,  I  dare  say,  era  thi 
dined  to  join  these  poor  people  ii 
tion  of  a  tribe,  whose  acts  I  ban 
voured  to  make  you  aoqnaint 
\i\aQQclbiEmt  one  whole  year.   Ui 
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■honld  goto  AJmeer,  of  which,  by  the  by. 
tbm  {i  BOW  tomQ  pnspect.  I  shall,  with 
chtt  jnew.ckMwmyregnlmroommuiiications, 
Toeaotinne  them  would  only  be  to  go  over 
inin  the  iBine  unTaried  ground;  to  its 
tnee  the  mne  acts  of  oppruMion  anil 
baud;  detail  the  aame  chicaneiy.  folly,  and 
■trignea;  and  to  deacribe  the  tame  ffestivala 
ud  ecremooiea.  If  I  isaj  Judge  of  your 
Mfii«t  bj  myown,  yoo  are  already  heartily 
Bck  of  them  aU;  and  will  had  the  letter 
thu  brin^  you  the  ooocluaion  of  tbeir 
hafeoiy,  aa  I  aball  the  day  when  1  can  turn 
wf  back  on  a  peofOe,  proud  and  jealous  u 
tbe  Chinese,  ▼ain  and  unpolished  as  the 
iwriouakand  as  tyrannical  and  perfidious 
»dH  Freach.''-(pp.  5S,  836,  S37.) 

The  justice  of  these  Hindoo  high- 
viynen  scemi  to  be  as  harbarons  as 
ter  injustice.  Tbe  prime  minister 
kinsdf  perambolates  the  baxaar  or 
Mifcec ;  and  when  a  tradesman  is  de- 
kcttd  seilin£[by  false  weight  or  measure. 
Ail  great  officer  breaks  the  colprit's 
kad  with  a  large  wooden  mallet  kepi 
opedally  for  that  purpose.  Their 
Mdcof  reeoTering  debts  is  not  less  ex- 
f^ofdinaiy.  When  the  creditor  cannot 
iceoTier  his  money,  and  begins  to  feel 
a&de  desperate,  be  sits  dkwma  upon 
b  debtor  ;  that  is,  he  squats  down  at 
Aedoor  of  tbe  tent,  and  becomes  in  a 
cmsin  degree  the  master  of  it  No- 
lady  goes  in  or  comes  ont  without  his 
^finbatioa :  he  neither  eats  himself, 
■or  laffen  his  debtor  to  eat ;  and  this 
hagiy  contest  is  carried  on  till  the 
^  is  iMiid,  or  till  the  creditor  begiiis 
k  ikiok  that  the  want  of  food  is  a 
pester  eril  than  the  want  of  money. 

"Us  enrkms  mode  of  enforcing  a  de^^ 

ia  in  nntvenal  practice  among  the 

Seendhiya  himself  not  being 

«Mpl  ftvan  it.   The  man  who  sits  the 

i«M,  goea  to  the  house  or  tent  of  him 

>biH  he  wiabea  to  bring  to  terms,  and 

taslH  there  till  the  affldr  is  settled: 

^iar  which  time  the  one  under  restraint 

bemincd  to  his  apartment,  and  not  suf« 

bid  Id  eooimunicate  with  any  persons  hut 

ihsa  whoa  the  otlMtr  may  approve  of. 

Ihi  km  bgr  wUch  the  dJWiraa  is  regulated 

■tss  well  defined  and  understood  as  those 

'■J  ether  custom  whaterer.   'Whenitii 

■■■t  to  bevety  strict,  the  claimant  carries 

a  B^Atf  oC  Ida  fbUovers,  who  surround 

even  the  bed,  of  his 

deprive  him  altogether  oT 


prescribes  the  same  abstinence  to  himself  t 
the  strongest  stomach  of  course  carries  the 
day.  A  custom  of  this  kind  was  onco  so 
prevalent  iu  the  province  and  city  of 
Benares,  that  Brahmuns  were  trained  to 
remain  a  loner  time  without  food.  They 
were  then  sent  'to  the  door  of  some  rich 
individual,  where  they  made  a  vow  to  re- 
main without  eating  till  they  should  obtain 
a  certain  sum  of  monoy.  To  preserve  the 
life  of  a  Brahmun  is  so  absolutely  a  duly, 
that  the  money  was  generally  paid;  but 
never  till  a  good  struggle  had  taken  place 
to  ascertain  whether  the  man  was  staunch 
or  not :  for  money  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
Hindoos.  In  this  camp  there  are  many 
Brahmuns,  who  hire  themselves  out  to  sit 
dhuma  for  those  who  do  not  like  to  expose 
themselves  to  so  great  an  inoonvenieucc'* 
-(pp.  42, 43.) 

Amidst  the  villanics  of  this  atrocious 
and  disgusting  people,  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  with  this  virtuous  ex- 
ception in  a  young  Mahratta  female. 

"  It  was  in  one  of  these  battalions  that  an 
interesting  young  girl  was  discovered,  about 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  who  had  served  with  it 
for  two  or  three  years  as  a  Si|iahec;  in 
which  capacity  she  had  acquired  the  fkvour 
of  her  superiors,  and  the  regard  of  all  her 
comrades,  by  her  quiet  and  inoffensive 
behaviour,  and  regular  attention  to  tho 
duties  of  her  station.  It  was  obser^-ed  that 
she  always  dressed  her  own  dinner,  andato 
it,  and  iierformod  her  ablutions  by  herself: 
but  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  her  sex 
was  entertained,  till  about  the  time  I  men- 
tioned, when  it  was  discovered  by  tho 
curiosity  of  a  young  Sipahee,  who  followed 
her  when  she  went  to  bathe.  After  tliis  she 
continued  to  serve  for  some  months,  re- 
solutely declining  the  patrona^rc  of  the 
Baec,  who  proposed  to  receive  her  into  her 
own  ftkmily,  as  well  as  the  offent  of  the 
Muha  Raj  to  promote  her  in  the  corps  slio 
belonged  to.  The  atfiur  soon  became  tho 
general  subject  of  conversation  in  camp; 
and  I  having  expressed  a  strong  wish  to 
see  Junior  Singli,  the  name  by  which  this 
Indian  D'Eon  went,  one  of  our  Sir>aliecs, 
who  wafa  acquainted  with  her,  brought  her 
to  my  tent.  8he  appeared  to  Im)  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  very  foir,  and, 
though  not  handaorac,  possessed  a  most  in- 
teresting countenance.  8ho  spoke  freely 
of  her  profession  and  her  immediate  situ- 
ation: but  betrayed  neither  the  aCTectcd 
bashftilness  nor  forward  boldness  which 
such  a  situation  was  likely  to  have  pro- 
duced :  and  let  it  be  reconled,  to  the  honour 


of  eveiy  party  coucenied,  that  from  l\\ft 
in  vhidi  tamb,  howevei;  etiquette  j  moment  when  her  sex  was  discovered,  ihft 
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met  only  with  increased  roepeot  and  atten- 


tion  from  her  comrades;  not  an  individiial 
presuming  to  utter  a  word  that  might 
insult  her,  or  breatliing  a  doubt  that  ooidd 
affect  her  reputation. 

"At  length,  her  motive  for  enlisting  and 
remaining  in  the  senrioe  'was  discovered. 
An  only  brother  was  confined  for  debt  at 
Bopal ;  and  this  interesting  young  creature 
had  the  courage  to  enrol  herself  as  a  com- 
mon  soldier,  and  afterwards  persisted  in 
exposing  her  person  to  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  a  military  life,  with  the 
generous  idea  of  raising  money  sufficient  to 
liberate  this  loved  relation  tnm  confine- 
ment."—(pp.  864-286.) 

These  extracts  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  sort  of  entertainment  which  this 
book  affords.  We  wish  the  Row  (when 
they  get  hold  of  a  young  man  who  has 
made  notes  for  a  book)  wonid  be  less 
splendid  in  their  productions; — leave  out 
pictures,  lessen  margins,  and  put  books 
more  within  the  power  of  those  who 
want  them  most,  and  use  them  best.* 

*  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not,  in  the  execu- 
tirn  of  my  self-created  office  as  a  reviewer, 
take  an  opportunity  in  this,  or  some  other 
military  work,  to  descant  a  little  upon  the 
miseries  of  war ;  and  I  think  this  hss  been 
unaccountably  neglected  in  a  work  abound- 
ing in  useful  essays,  and  ever  on  the  watch 
to  propagate  good  and  wise  principles.  It  is 
not  tiiat  human  beings  can  live  without 
occasional  wars,  but  they  may  live  with 
fewer  wars,  and  take  more  just  views  of  the 
evils  which  war  inflicts  upon  mankind. 
If  three  men  were  to  have  thchr  legs  and 
arms  broken,  and  were  to  remain  all  niffht 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  weather,  the 
whole  countiy  would  be  m  a  state  of  the 
most  dreadful  agitation.  Look  at  the 
wholesale  death  of  a  field  of  battle,  ten 
acres  covered  with  dead,  and  half  dead,  and 
dving ;  and  the  shrieks  and  agonies  of  many 
thousand  human  beings.  There  is  more  of 
misery  inflicted  upon  mankind  by  one  year 
of  war.  than  bv  all  the  civil  pDCulations  and 
oppressions  of  a  century.  Vet  it  is  a  state 
into  which  the  mass  of  mankind  ruith  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  hailing  official  mur- 
derers, in  scarlet,  gold,  and  cocks'  feathers, 
as  the  greatest  and  mG«t  glorious  of  human 
creatures.  It  ii  the  business  of  every  wise 
and  good  man  to  set  himself  against  this 
passion  for  military  glory,  which  really 
seems  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
human  misery. 

What  would  be  said  of  a  party  of  gentle- 
men who  were  to  sit  very  peaceably  con- 
versing for  half  an  hour,  and  then  were  to 
fifcht  for  another  half  hour,  then  shake 
hands,  and  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
minutes  fight  a^^?  xet  such  has  been 
the  state  of  tlM  world  between  1714  and 
J815,  a  period    in  which  there  was  in 
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Description  qf  the  Retreat,  an  Inttitmticn 
near  York,  for  Inmxne  Permnu  ef  the 
Societff  qf  Friende.  Containing  an  Je- 
count  qf  ite  Origin  and  Progrett,  (he 
Modee  qf  Treatment,  and  a  Statement  qf 
Caeee,   By  Samuel  Tuke.    Tork,181S. 

The  Quakers  always  seem  to  aacceed 
in  any  institution  which  they  undertake. 
The  gaol  at  Philadelphia  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  their  skill  and 
patience  ;  and,  in  the  plan  and  conduct 
of  this  retreat  for  the  insane,  they  have 
evinced  the  same  wisdom  and  perse- 
verance. 

The  present  account  is  given  ns  bj 
Mr  Tnke,  a  respectable  tea-dealer, 
living  in  York — and  given  in  amanner 
which  we  are  quite  snre  the  most 
opulent  and  important  of  his  cnstomers 
could  not  excel.  The  long  account  of 
the  subscription,  at  the  Mginning  of 
the  book,  is  evidently  made  tedious  for 
the  Quaker  market ;  and  Mr.  Tuke  is 
a  little  too  much  addicted  to  quoting. 
But,  with  these  trifling  exceptions,  his 
book  does  him  very  great  credit ; — it 
is  full  of  good  sense  and  humanity,  right 
feelings  and  rational  views.  The  re- 
treat for  insane  Quakers  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  city  of  York, 
upon  an  eminence  commanding  the 
adjacent  country,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  garden  and  fields  belonging  to  the  in- 
stitution. The  great  principle  on  which 
it  appears  to  &  conducted  is  that  of 
kindness  to  the  patients.  It  does  not 
appear  to  them,  because  a  man  is  mad 
upon  one  particular  subject,  that  he  if 
to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  complete 
mental  degradation,  or  insensible  to  the 
feelings  of  kindness  and  gratitude. 
When  a  madman  does  not  do  what  he 
is  bid  to  do,  the  shortest  method,  to  be 
sure,  is  to  knock  him  down  ;  and  strape 
and  chains  are  the  species  of  prohi- 
bitions which  are  the  least  frequently 
disregarded.  But  the  Society  of 
Friends  seems  rather  to  consult  the 

Societies  have  been  Instituted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  and  for  leaaenii^  the 
popular  love  of  war.  They  deaerve  evwy 
encouragementi  The  higbett  praise  is  due 
to  Louis  Philippe  for  lib  efTorts  to  keep 
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inUTtat  of  the  patient  than  the  ease  of 
hia  keeper ;  and  to  aim  at  the  govern- 
cieiit  of  the  insane,  by  creating  in  them 
*Jie  kindest  disposition  towards  those 
vbo  have  the  command  over  them. 
Xor  can  any  thing  be  more  wise,  ha- 
nane.  or  interesting,  than  the  strict 
attention  totlie  feelings  of  their  patients 
vfaicfa  seems  to  prevtdl  in  their  institu- 
WML  The  following  specimens  of 
their  disposUion  upon  this  point  we 
here  great  pleainrein  bying  before  our 
Rsdcn :  — 


*Tbe  smallness  of  the  ooart,"  ssys  Mr. 
Tike,  **  woald  be  a  serious  defect,  if  it  wu 
leC  fmnaUy  eompenaeted  by  taking  such 
istwnu  as  are  anitable  into  the  garden ; 
mA.  by  frequent  eieorslona  into  the  city, 
V  the  surnMinding  oountry,  and  into  the 
Uds  of  the  inrtitation.  One  of  these  is 
■neonded  hj  a  walk,  interspersed  with 
tneftandshruba. 

"The  snpeiintendent  has  also  endca- 
WBied  to  ftimiah  a  MUToe  of  amusement 
to  thow  patienta  whose  walks  are  neoes- 
miHj  more  ctacumscribcd,  hj  supplying 
«ch  of  the  oooits  with  a  number  of  ani- 
BBh,  such  as  rabbits,  sea  gulls,  hawks,  and 
KMitry.  These  crvatures  are  generally 
wiybnuUarwith  the  patients;  and  it  is 
kbned  tbey  are  not  only  the  moans  of 
Mooeat  pleasure,  but  that  the  intercourse 

nh  them  aometimea  tends  to  awaken  the 

nU  eod  benerolent  fiselings."— (pp.  9ft, 

Chuns  are  nerer  permitted  at  the 
Brtmt;  nor  is  it  left  to  the  option 
tf  ibe  lower  attendants  when  they  are 
to  iapoee  an  additional  degree  of  rc- 
■nint  upon  the  patients;  and  this 
<«npels  them  to  pay  attention  to  the 
Wags  (rf*  the  patients,  and  to  attempt 
to  Siin  an  influence  over  them  by 
Ud^^kss.  Fatienu  who  are  not  dis- 
posni  to  injure  themselves  are  merely 
vsfaed  by  the  strait  waistcoat,  and 
<e4  to  walk  about  the  room,  or  lie  down 
vthe  bed  at  ])leasnre;  and  even  in  those 
'mtt  where  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  idf-desK ruction,  as  mnch  attention 
>  paid  to  the  feelings  and  ease  of  the 
puient  as  is  consiiteut  with  his  safety. 

"  Eicept  in  esses  of  violent  mania,  which 
^  Ar  from  beina  a  ftrequent  occurrence  at 
'^  tuiyr.  eoercion,  when  requisite,  is 
'^■hkiMl  as  a  necessary  evil;  thst  is,  it  is 
tortft  ahstnctedly  to  have  a  tendency  to 
MBd  the  core,  by  opposing  the  inftaenoej 
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of  the  moral  remedies  employed.  It  is 
therefore  used  very  sparingly;  and  the 
superintendent  has  often  assured  me,  that 
he  would  rather  run  some  risk  tliiui  hsve 
recourse  to  restraint  where  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  except  in  those  esses 
where  it  was  likely  to  have  a  salutary 
moral  tendency. 

*'  I  feci  no  small  satisfkction  in  stating, 
upon  tlie  authority  of  the  superintendents, 
that  during  the  last  year,  in  which  the 
number  of  patients  lias  generally  been 
sixty-four,  there  has  not  been  occasion  to 
seclude,  on  an  average,  two  patients  at  one 
time.  I  am  also  able  to  state,  that  although 
it  is  occasionally  necessaiy  to  restrain, 
by  the  waistcoat,  straps,  or  other  means, 
several  patients  at  one  thne,  yet  that  the 
average  number  so  restrained  does  not 
exceed  four,  including  those  who  are  se- 
cluded. 

**The  safety  of  those  who  attend  upon 
the  insane  is  certainly  an  object  of  great 
importance;  but  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry 
wliether  it  may  not  be  attained  without 
materially  interfering  with  another  object 
—the  recovery  of  the  patient.  It  may  also 
deserve  inquiry,  whether  the  extensive 
practice  of  coercion,  which  obtains  in  some 
institutions,  does  not  arise  from  erroneous 
views  of  the  character  of  insane  persons ; 
flnom  indifference  to  their  comfort ;  or  from 
having  rendered  coercion  necessary  by  pre- 
vious unkind  treatment. 

**  The  power  of  judicious  kindness  over 
this  unhappy  class  of  society  is  much 
greater  tlian  is  generally  imagined.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  apply  to  kind 
treatment  the  words  of  our  great  poet— 

'  She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  tluiw  thenumbhig 
spelL'— MiLTOV.  J 

'*In  no  instances  has  this  power  been 
more  strikingly  displayed,  or  exerted  with 
more  beneficial  effects,  tluua  in  those  de- 
plorable cases  in  which  the  patient  refiises 
to  take  food.  Tlio  kind  penuasions  and 
ingenious  arts  of  the  superiutimdents  liave 
been  singularly  successful  in  overcoming 
this  distressing  sjinptom;  and  urry  few 
instances  now  occur  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  violent  means  for  supplying 
the  patient  with  food. 

"Some  patients,  who  rcfiise  to  partake 
of  the  family  meals,  are  induced  to  eat  by 
being  taken  into  the  larder,  and  there 
allowed  to  help  themselves.  Some  are 
found  willing  to  cat  when  food  is  left  with 
them  in  their  rooms,  or  when  they  can  ob- 
tain it  unobserved  by  their  atU.>ndants. 
Others,  whose  determination  is  stroug^T, 
an  fluently  induced,  by  Tepuiied  v^x- 
Q3 
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siiflsion,  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  nntri- 
tious  liquid ;  and  it  is  oqually  true  in  thc9<s 
as  in  ireneral  cases,  that  every  breach  of 
resolution  weakens  the  power  and  dis- 
position to  resistance. 

*'  Sometimes,  howevoi*.  persuasion  seems 
to  streu^heu  the  unhappy  determination. 
In  one  of  these  coses,  the  attendants  were 
completely  wearied  with  their  endeavours ; 
and,  on  removing  the  food,  one  of  them 
took  a  piece  of  the  meat,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  offered  to  the  patient,  and  threw 
it  uiider  the  fire-grate ;  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming  tliat  she  should  not  have  it. 
The  poor  creature,  who  seemed  govcrmtd 
by  the  rule  of  contraries,  immediately 
rushed  fh>m  her  seat,  seized  the  meat  from 
the  ashes,  and  devoured  it.  For  a  short 
time  she  was  induced  to  eat,  Vy  the  atten- 
dants availing  themselves  of  this  contrary 
disposition;  but  it  was  soon  rendered  un- 
neocssaiy  by  the  removal  of  this  unhappy 
feature  of  the  disorder.*'— (pp.  166^  167,  lOS, 
16y.) 

When  it  is  deeined  necessary  to  apply 
any  mode  of  coercion,  such  an  over- 
powering force  is  em  ployed  as  precludes 
all  possilriiity  of  successfal  resistance ; 
and  most  commonly,  therefore,  extin- 
jruishcs  every  idea  of  making  any  at 
all.  An  attendant  upon  a  madhouse 
exposes  himself  to  some  risk  —  and  to 
some  be  oup;ht  to  expose  himself,  or  he 
is  totally  unfit  for  bis  situation.  If 
the  security  of  the  attendants  were  the 
only  object,  the  situation  of  the  patients 
would  soon  become  truly  desperate. 
The  business  is,  not  to  risk  nothing, 
but  not  to  risk  too  much.  The  gene- 
rosity of  the  Quakers,  and  their  courage 
in  managing  mad  people,  are  placed, 
by  this  institution,  in  a  very  striking 
point  of  view.  This  cannot  be  better 
iJlustrutcd  than  by  the  two  following 
cases  :  — 

"  The  superintendent  was  one  day  walk- 
ing in  a  field  adjacent  to  the  house  in  com- 
pany with  a  patient  who  was  apt  to  be 
vindictive  on  very  slight  occasions.  An  ex- 
citing  circumstance  occurred.  Tlie  maniac 
retired  a  few  paces,  and  seized  a  large 
stone,  which  he  immediately  held  up,  as  in 
the  act  of  throwing  at  his  comiumion.  The 
BU{H.Tintendent„in  no  degree  ruffled,  fixed 
his  eye  upon  the  patient,  and  in  a  resolute 
tone  of  voice,  at  the  same  time  advancing, 
commanded  him  to  lay  down  the  stone.  As 
he  approached,  the  hand  of  the  lunatic 
gmdualljr  sunk  from  its  tbreatcuing  po 
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sition,and  permitted  the  rtone  to  drop  to 
the  ground.  He  then  nibmittod  to  be 
quietly  led  to  his  apartment." 

**Some  years  ago,  a  man,  about  thirty- 
four  years  of  age.  of  almost  herculean  size 
and  flmre,  was  brought  to  the  house.  He 
luul  been  afflicted  several  times  befbr^ ;  and 
so  constantly,  during  the  present  attack, 
had  he  been  kept  chained,  that  bis  elotbca 
were  contrived  to  be  taken  off  and  put  on 
hy  means  of  strings,  without  removing  Us 
manacles.  They  were,  however,  taken  off 
when  ho  entered  the  Retreat,  and  be  WM 
ushered  into  the  apartment  when  the 
superintendents  were  supping.  He  wm 
calm :  his  attention  appeared  to  be  anrerted 
by  his  new  situation.  He  was  desired  to 
Join  in  the  repast,  during  which  he  behaved 
with  tolerabkk  propriety.  After  it  was 
concluded,  the  superintendent  oondneted 
him  to  his  apartment,  and  told  him  the 
circumstances  on  which  his  treatment 
would  depend;  that  it  was  hia  anzioiif 
wish  to  make  every  inhabitant  in  (ho 
house  as  comfortable  as  possible;  and 
that  he  sincerely  hoped  the  patient's  con- 
duct would  render  it  unneoenaij  fbr  him 
to  have  recourse  to  coercion.  The  maaSac 
was  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  his  tiwt- 
ment.  He  promised  to  restrain  hinMlf ; 
and  ho  so  completely  succeeded,  thatt 
during  his  stay,  no  coercive  means  vers 
ever  employed  towards  him.  This  ease  af- 
fords a  striking  example  of  the  elBoM7  of 
mild  treatment.  The  patient  was  ft*> 
quently  very  vodferous,  and  threatened 
his  attendants,  who^  in  their  d^lence,  won 
very  desirous  of  restraining  him  bj  tte 
jacket.  The  superintendent  on  these  o^ 
casions  went  to  his  apartment ;  and  thooidi 
the  first  sight  of  him  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease the  patient's  irritation,  jetb  aftv 
sitting  some  time  quietly  bcsMle  him,  the 
violent  excitement  subsided,  and  he  woald 
listen  with  attention  to  the  penuawoDS 
and  arguments  of  his  fkiendly  visitor. 
After  such  convemtions  the  patient  was 
generally  better  for  some  days  or  a  week : 
and  in  about  four  months  he  was  dis- 
charged perfBctly  recovered. 

*'  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  thto  case,  the 
disease  had  been  greatly  exaspented  hy 
the  mode  of  management?  or  thai  the 
sulnequent  kind  treatment  had  a  great 
tendency  to  promote  his  recovery  F  **—(??. 
148. 147. 172, 178.) 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  apparent 
contempt  of  danger,  for  eighteen  yean 
not  a  single  accident  has  happened  to 
the  keepers. 

In  the  day-room  the  sashes  are  made 
of  cast-iron,  and  give  to  ihe  building 
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the  fecoritj  of  Imuts,  without  their  nn- 
^^{fisant  appeannoe.  With  the  same 
ludable  attention  to  the  feelings  of 
these  poor  people,  the  straps  of  their 
itrait  waistcoats  are  made  of  some 
show}-  colour,  and  are  not  infrequcntlj 
considered  bj  them  as  ornaments.  No 
adtantage  whatcrer  has  been  found  to 
arise  firom  reasoning:  with  patients  on 
their  particular  delusions  :  it  is  found 
ruber  to  exasperate  than  convince 
them.  Indeed,  that  state  of  mind 
mmid  hardly  desenre  the  name  of  in- 
MDltr  where  argument  was  suflScient 
for  the  refutation  of  error. 

The  daasilication  of  patients  accord- 
s' to  their  degree  of  conTalcscencc  is 
verr  properly  attended  to  at  the  Ke- 
trnt,  and  every  assistance  given  to 
RSaming  reason  by  the  force  of  exam- 
pie.  We  were  particularly  pleased 
vith  the  following  specimens  of  Quaker 
mue  and  humanity:— 

*The  female  superintendent,  vho  pos- 
■■■B  ^  uneommon  share  of  benevolent 
■ettriCy,  and  vlio  has  the  chief  manage- 
rHst  of  the  ftmale  patients,  as  well  as  of 
tke  domtstki  department,  occaBionally 
wtm  a  BRieral  invitation  to  the  patients  to 
s tea-party.  Ail  who  attend  dress  in  their 
bm  ckthes,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
pQiiicoas  and  prupriety.  The  best  fkre  is 
iravided.  and  the  visiters  are  treated  with 
iDihe  attention  of  strangers.  The  evening 
maaUy  passes  in  the  greatest  harmony 
mA  e^Soyment.  It  rarely  happens  that 
lar  anpleaiant  etreumstanee  oocars.  The 
vstknits  eontroU  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
thor  different  propensities ;  and  the  scene 
h  St  onoe  carioos  and  affeetingJiy  gratiiy- 

"loaie  of  the  patients  occasionally  paj 
viMs  to  their  ftiends  in  the  dty;  and 
^mai»  viaitorB  are  appointed  every  month, 
^the  committee,  to  poj  visits-  to  those  of 
thhr  own  ses,  to  oonverse  with  them,  and 
to  yropoee  to  the  superintendents,  or  the 
iSBiiiilkt,  any  improvements  which  may 
vsr  to  them.  The  visitors  sometimes 
tike  tea  with  the  patients,  who  are  much 
ntiiMwnh  the  attention  of  their  friends, 
■Bd  iDQst^  behave  with  propriety. 

'h  will  be  uuiijasaiy  here  to  mention, 
ihl  the  visiU  of  former  Intimate  firiends 
h»t  frequentliy  boen  attended  with  disad- 
mrtige  to  tiie  patienta,  except  when  eon- 
*iltieaiee  had  so  fsr  advanced  as  to  afford 
■mqMctofa  speedy  return  to  the  bosom 
«f  wMy.  It  is,  however,  very  certain 
ttitissneo  as  leaaon  begins  to  retun^^ 
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the  conversation  of  Judicious  indifferent 
persons  greatly  increases  the  comfort,  and 
is  considered  almost  essential  to  the  re- 
coveiy,  of  many  patients.  On  this  account, 
the  convalescents  of  every  class  ore  fre- 
quently introduced  into  the  society  of  the 
rational  parts  of  the  fuuily.  They  ore  also 
permitted  to  sit  up  till  the  usual  time  for 
the  fkmily  to  retire  to  rest,  and  are  allowed 
as  much  liberty  as  their  state  of  mind  will 
admit."-(pp.  178, 170.) 

To  the  effects  of  kindness  in  the 
Retreat  are  superadded  those  of  con- 
stant  employment.  Tlio  female  patients 
are  employed  as  much  as  possible  in 
sewing,  knitting,  and  domestic  affairs; 
and  several  of  the  convalescents  assist 
the  attendants.  For  the  men  are  se- 
lected those  species  of  bodily  employ- 
ments most  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
and  most  opposite  to  the  iliui«ions  of 
his  disease.  Though  the  effect  of  fear 
is  not  excluded  from  the  institution, 
yet  the  love  of  esteem  is  considered  as 
a  still  more  powerful  ])rinciplc. 

"  That  fear  is  not  the  only  motive  which 
operates  in  producing  a^-reatraint  in  the 
minds  of  maniacs  is  evident  Arom  its  being 
often  exercised  in  the  presence  of  straugoni 
who  are  merely  passing  through  the  house ; 
and  which,  I  presume,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  fh>m  that  desire  of  esteem 
which  has  been  stated  to  be  a  powerful 
motive  to  conduct. 

'*It  is  probably,  troxn.  encouraging  tho 
action  of  this  principle,  that  so  much  ad- 
vantage has  been  found  in  this  institution, 
flrom  treating  the  patient  as  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  rational  being  as  the  state  of 
his  mind  will  possibly  allow.  The  superin- 
tendent is  particularly  att<nitivo  to  thu 
point  in  his  conversation  with  the  patients. 
lie  introduces  such  topics  as  ho  knows  will 
roost  interest  them ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  allows  them  to  display  tlicir 
knowledge  to  the  greatest  advantofw.  If 
the  patient  is  an  agriculturist,  he  asks  him 
questions  relative  to  his  art ;  and  frequently 
cousults  him  upon  any  occasion  in  which 
his  knowledge  maybe  uscfUL  I  Iiave  heard 
one  of  the  worst  patients  in  tho  house, 
who,  previously  to  his  indisposition,  had 
been  a  considerable  grazier,  give  very  sen* 
Bible  directions  for  the  treatment  of  a 
diseased  oow. 

"  These  considerations  are  undoubtedly 
veiy  material  as  they  regard  the  comfort 
of  insane  persons;  but  they  are  of  far 
greater  importance  as  they  relate  to  the 
cure  <^  the  disorder.  The  patient,  t«e^ins 
Q  4  . 
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himielf  of  some  consequence,  is  induced  to 
support  it  by  the  exertion  of  his  reason, 
and  by  roetraining  those  dispositions  which, 
if  induIgK*d,  would  lessen  the  respectful 
treatment  he  receives,  or  lower  his  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  of  his  companions  and 
attendants. 

"They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
character  of  insane  persons  are  very  apt  to 
converse  with  them  in  a  childish,  or,  which 
is  worse,  in  a  dominoerinn;  manner;  and 
hence  it  has  been  fk«quently  remarked  by 
the  patients  at  the  Retreat,  that  a  stranger 
who  has  vinted  them  seemed  to  im%ine 
they  were  children. 

"The  natural  tendency  of  such  treat- 
ment is  to  degrade  the  mind  of  the  patient, 
and  to  make  him  indifferent  to  those  moral 
feelings  which,  under  judicious  direction 
and  encouragement,  are  found  capable,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
self-restraint,  and  which  render  the  resort 
to  coercion  in  many  cases  unnecessary. 
Even  when  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  em- 
ploy coemon,  if  the  patient  promises  to 
control  himself  on  its  removal,  great  con- 
fidence is  generally  placed  upon  his  word. 
I  have  known  patients,  such  is  their  sense 
of  honour  and  moral  obligation  under  this 
kind  of  engagement,  hold,  for  a  long  time, 
a  successful  struggle  with  the  violent  pro- 
]>ensitie8  of  their  disorder;  and  such  at- 
tempts ought  to  be  sedulously  encouraged 
by  the  attendant. 

"Hitherto,  we  have  chiefly  considered 
those  modes  of  inducing  the  patient  to  con- 
trol his  disordered  propensities  which  arise 
from  an  application  to  the  general  powers 
of  the  mind;  but  considerable  advantage 
may  certainly  be  derived,  in  this  part  of 
moral  muoagement,  ftrom  an  acquaintance 
with  the  previous  habits,  manners,  and 
prejudices  of  the  individual.  Nor  must  wo 
forget  to  call  to  our  aid,  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  self-restraint,  the  mild  but  power- 
ful influence  of  the  precepts  of  our  holy 
religion.  Where  these  have  been  strongly 
imbued  in  early  life,  they  become  little  less 
tlian  principles  of  our  nature :  and  their 
restraining  power  is  frequently  felt,  even 
under  the  delirious  excitement  of  insanity. 
To  encourage  the  influence  of  religious 
principles  over  the  mind  of  the  insane  is 
considered  of  great  consequence  as  a  means 
of  cure.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
others  still  more  important,  it  is  certainly 
right  to  promote  in  the  patient  an  attention 
to  his  ac4ni8tomed  modes  of  paying  homage 
to  his  Maker. 

"  Many  ))atients  attend  the  religions 
meetings  of  the  Society  held  in  the  city ; 
and  roost  of  them  are  assembled  on  a  flrst 
da^  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  superin- 


tendent reads  to  them  several  diaptera  in 
the  Bible.  A  profound  silence  generally 
ensues;  during  which,  as  weU  as  at  the 
time  of  reading,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve their  orderly  conduct,  and  the  degree 
in  which  those  who  are  much  disposed  to 
action  restrain  their  different  propensi- 
ties."— (pp.  168—161.) 

Very  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  medicine  alune  for  the  cure  of  in- 
sanity. The  experience,  at  least,  of 
this  well-governed  institution  is  very 
anfavourablo  to  its  efficacy.  Where 
an  insane  person  happens  to  be  diseased 
in  body  as  well  as  mind,  medicine  is 
not  only  of  as  great  importance  to  him 
as  to  any  other  person,  but  mach 
greater ;  for  the  diseases  of  the  body 
are  commonly  found  to  a^rgravate  those 
of  the  mind ;  but  against  mere  insanity, 
unaccompanied  by  bodily  derangement, 
it  ap])cars  to  be  almost  powerless. 

There  is  one  remedy,  however,  which 
is  very  frequently  employed  at  the  Re- 
treat, and  which  appears  to  hare  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  effect,  and 
that  is  the  warm  bath, — the  least  re- 
commended, and  the  most  important,  of 
all  remedies  in  melancholy  madness* 
Under  this  mode  of  treatment,  the* 
numlier  of  recoveries,  in  coses  of  meZtw- 
cholicLt  has  been  very  nnasual ;  tbongh 
no  advantage  has  been  found  from  it 
in  the  case  of  mania. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  is  giTen  a 
table  of  all  the  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  institution  from  Its  firK 
commencement.  It  appears  that,  from 
its  opening  in  the  year  1796  to  the  end 
of  1811,  149  patients  have  been  admit- 
ted. Of  this  number  61  have  been 
recent  cases:  31  of  these  patients  have 
been  maniacal;  of  whom  8  have  died, 
6  remain,  21  have  been  discharged  per- 
fectly recovered,  2  so  mach  improved 
as  not  to  require  further  confinement. 
The  remainder,  30  recent  cases,  have 
been  those  of  melancholy  madness;  of 
whom  5  have  died,  4  remain,  19  have 
been  discharged  cnrcd,  and  2  so  much 
improved  as  not  to  require  further  con* 
finsr'ment.  The  old  cases,  or,  as  thej 
are  commonly  termed,  incurable  cases, 
are  divided  into  61  cases  of  mania,  21 
of  melancholia,  and  6  of  dementia ;  af* 
fording  tbe  following  tables:  — 
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I  who  was  employed  as 
rrant  by  the  father  of  the  re- 
e  was  a  boy,  became  insane. 
I  sank  into  a  state  of  perfect 
da  condition  she  remained  for 
vben  she  was  attacked  by  n 
:  and  my  fHend,  having  then 
se  time,  attended  her.  Hf^ 
I  lo  obsenre,  as  the  fever  ad- 
andopmmt  of  the  mental 
tng  that  period  of  the  fever. 

delirious^  this  patient 
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'  the  face  of  her  medical  attendant  the  son 
of  her  old  master,  whom  she  had  known  so 
many  years  before ;  and  she  related  many 
circumstances  respecting  his  fttmily,  and 
others  which  hod  happened  to  herself  in 
her  earlier  days.  But,  alas !  it  was  only  the 
gleam  of  reason.  As  the  fever  abated, 
clouds  again  enveloped  the  mind:  she  sunk 
into  her  former  deplorable  state,  and  re- 
mained in  it  until  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened a  few  years  afterwards.  I  leave  to 
the  metaphysical  reader  Airther  specula- 
tion on  this  certainly  very  curious  case."— 
(p.  187.) 

Upon  the  whole,  wo  have  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  best  managed  asylum 
for  the  insane  that  has  ever  yet  been 
established ;  and  a  part  of  the  explana- 
tion no  doubt  is,  that  the  Quakers  take 
more  pains  than  other  people  with 
their  madmen.  A  mad  Quaker  belongs 
to  a  small  and  rich  sect ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  greater  importance  than  any 
other  mad  person  of  the  same  dcg^ree  in 
life.  After  every  allowance,  however, 
which  can  be  made  for  the  feelings  of 
sectaries,  exercised  towards  their  own 
disciples,  the  Quakers,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, ore  a  very  charitable  and  hnmane 
people.  They  are  always  ready  with 
their  money,  and,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  with  their  time  and  atten- 
tion, for  every  variety  of  human  misfor- 
tune. 

They  seem  to  set  themselves  down 
systematically  before  the  difficulty,  with 
the  wise  conviction  that  it  is  to  be 
lessened  or  subdued  only  by  great  labour 
and  thought ;  and  that  it  is  always  in- 
creased by  indolence  and  neglect.  In 
this  instance,  they  have  set  an  example 
of  courage,  patience,  and  kindness 
'which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
'  mended,  or  too  widely  diffused ;  and 
which,  we  are  convinced,  will  gradually 
bring  into  repute  a  milder  and  better 
method  of  treating  the  insane.  For  the 
aversion  to  inspect  places  of  thb  sort  is 
so  great,  and  the  temptation  to  neglect 
and  oppress  the  insane  so  strong,  both 
from  the  love  of  power,  and  the  impro- 
bability of  detection,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  great  abuses  in 
the  interior  of  many  madhouses.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  for  prisona } 
but  the  order  of  benevolence  Yiaa  \)«ctL 


mikfoal.    She  rccognhied  in  I  broken  through  by  this  prefeTenw  •,  to 
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the  voice  of  misery  may  sooner  come 
up  from  a  dnngcon,  than  tlie  oppression 
of  a  madman  be  healed  by  the  hand  of 
justice.* 


MADAME    D'EPINAY. 
(E.  Review.  1818.) 

Mimmres  et  Correapondanee  de  Madame 
ITEpinay.   8  vols.    8vo.    Paris.    1818. 

There  used  to  be  in  Paris,  under  the 
ancient  regime,  a  few  women  of  bril- 
liant talents,  who  violated  all  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life,  and  gave  very 
pleasant  little  suppers.  Among  these 
supped  and  sinned  Madame  d*Epinay 
— the  friend  and  companion  of  Rous- 
seau, Diderot,  Grimm,  Holbach,  and 
many  other  literary  persons  of  distinc- 
tion of  that  period.  Her  principal 
lover  was  Grimm;  with  whom  was 
deposited,  written  in  feigned  names, 
the  history  of  her  life.  Grimm  died — 
his  secretary  sold  the  history  —  the 
feigned  names  have  been  exchanged 
for  the  real  ones  —  and  her  works 
now  appear  abridged  in  three  volumes 
octavo. 

Madame  d*Epinay,  though  far  from 
an  immaculate  character,  has  some- 
thing to  say  in  palliation  of  her  ir- 
regularities. Her  husband  behaved 
abominably;  and  alienated,  by  a  series 
of  the  most  brutal  injuries,  an  attach- 
ment which  seems  to  have  been  very 
ardent  and  sincere,  and  which,  with 
better  treatment,  would  probably  have 
been  lasting.  For,  in  all  her  aberra- 
tions, Madame  d'Rpinay  seems  to  have 
had  a  tendency  to  be  constant.  Though 
extremely  young  when  separated  from 
her  husband,  she  indulged  herself  with 
but  two  lovers  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ; 
— to  the  first  of  whom  she  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  faithful,  till  he  lefl 
her  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years ; 
—  and  to  Grimm,  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded,  she  appears  to  have  given 

•  The  Society  of  Friends  have  been  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  the  choice  of  their 
male  and  female  superintondeuts  at  the 
OKylum,  Mr.  and  Mni.  Jephson.  It  is  not 
ewy  to  find  a  irreater  comuination  of  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  than  these  two 
fHTaoiui  pomess :  —  but  then  the  merit  of 
ucltxtiof;  them  rests  with  their  euxployen. 


no  rival  till  the  day  of  her  deaih.  The 
account  of  the  life  she  led,  both  with 
her  husband  and  her  lovers;,  brings 
upon  the  scene  a  great  variety  of 
French  characters,  and  lays  open  veiy 
completely  the  interior  (^French  life 
and  manners.  But  there  are  some 
letters  and  passages  which  ooght  not 
to  have  been  published;  which  a 
sense  of  common  decency  and  monditj 
ought  to  have  suppressed  ;  and  which, 
we  feel  assured,  would  never  have  teen 
the  light  in  this  country. 

A  French  woman  seems  almost  al- 
ways to  have  wanted  the  flavour  ol 
prohibition,  as  a  necessary  condiment 
to  human  life.  The  provided  hosbaad 
was  rejected,  and  the  forbidden  hoi* 
band  introduced  in  ambigaous  light, 
through  posterns  and  secret  partitkMUL 
It  was  not  the  union  to  one  man  that 
was  objected  to— for  they  dedicated 
themselves  with  a  constancy  which  the 
most  household  and  parturient  wonua 
in  England  could  not  exceed; — bat 
the  thing  wanted  was  the  wrong  man, 
the  gentleman  without  the  rxn^  —  the 
master  unsworn  to  at  the  altar — the 
person  unconsecrated  by  priests  — 

*"  Ohl  let  me  taste  thee  uncKcla'd  by  ldi«L* 

The  following  strikes  us  as  a  veiy 
lively  picture  of  the  ruin  and  estraia- 
gancc  of  a  fashionable  faonae  in  a  great 

metropolis. 

"M.  d'Epinaj  a  oomp]6t6  son  doasi> 
tique.  U  a  trois  laquaia,  et  moi  deux;  Jt 
n'en  ai  pas  voulu  davantage.  U  a  la 
vmlet  de  chambre ;  et  11  vouk>it  anssi  qiie)t 
prisse  une  seoondo  femme ;  mais,  ooauM|0 
n'en  ai  que  ftklre,  J'ai  tenu  boo.  EdUb  hi 
ofBciers,  les  femmes,  les  valets  se  uiMitssI 
au  nombre  de  seise.  Qooique  la  vie  quels 
mene  soit  asaes  uniforme,  J*espdre  n'ttn 
pas  obligte  d'en  changer.  Oalle  de  X. 
d'Epinay  ettt  diff^rente.  Ixyrsqutl  est  leiiy 
son  valet  de  chambre  se  met  en  defoirdi 
Taocommoder.  Deux  laquais  sonldebootl 
attendre  les  ordres.  Le  premier  seerMslis 
vient  avec  I'intention  de  luirendre  oam|Ai 
des  lettres  qu'il  a  rcQuea  de  sou  departs- 
mont.  et  qu'il  est  oluurg6  d'ouvrir;  il  dott 
lire  lea  r6ponsea  et  les  fkire  signer;  mall  il 
est  interrompu  deux  cents  fois  dsos  eetts 
occupation  par  toutoa  sortes  d'esptaM 
Imaginablcs.  C'est  un  maquignon  qui  s 
des  chevaux  uniquoa  4  vendre,  mais  qui  soot 
retenus  par  un  seigneur;  aiosi  il  estvean 
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poor  ne  pw  mftnqaer  k  m  parole ;  car  on 
loi  n  donnenit  le  double,  qu'on  ne  pourroit 
tBTi  aflkinu  II  en  Xkit  une  description 
iMuteiQte,  on  dpnwndft  le  prix.  Le  aoiR- 
BMir  un  tel  en  offre  aoizante  louis.— Jo 
van  en  donna  cent.— Cela  est  inutile,  4 
BoiH  qu'il  ne  se  d^dise.  Cependant  Ton 
ttodut  4  cent  louid  nana  lee  avoir  yus,  car 
Ickndemain  le  aeigneur  ne  manque  pas  de 
le  didire:  voil*  oe  que  J'ai  tu  et  cntendu  la 


"Enmite  c'eat  nn  poUann  qui  Tient 
taafller  nn  air,  et  4qui  on  acoorde  aa  pro- 
i«taoB  pour  le  flUie  entrer  4 1'Opdra,  aprte 
tii  avoir  donn6  qnelqoes  lo^ona  de  bon 
pAt,  et  loi  avoir  appria  oe  que  c'ert  quo  la 
pnpnt^  du  chant  franQoia;  c'ert  une 
*wiwwpUe  qu'on  Ikit  attendre  pour  nToir 
11  je  ftuiB  encore  14.  Je  me  l^e  et  je  m'en 
viiii  lea  deox  laquaia  ouvrent  les  deux 
bKtaoi  pour  me  lainer  sortir,  moi  qui 
PMnia  alcra  par  le  trou  d'une  aigruille; 
d  lei  deux  eatafiera  erient  dana  I'anti- 
daabre:  Madame,  meealeuTB;  voil4  ma- 
tec.  Tout  Je  monde  le  range  en  haic.  et 
tti  utmkvn  aont  des  mardumda  d'^toffcs, 
4ef  ■■irhaoda  dlnatrumenSidea  bijoutiera, 
'Heolporteura,  dea  laquaia,  dca  d6croteura, 
te  crteociers;  enftn  tout  oe  que  voua 
poans  Iraafiner  de  ploa  ridicule  et  de  plua 
tfiinant.  Midi  ou  une  heurc  aonne  avant 
qpteette  toikrtte  aoit  acbev«e,  et  le  aecr6. 
^^,  qui,  aana  doute,  aait  par  expMenoe 
l'iBpo»abiUt«  de  rendxv  un  compte  d6taill6 
fa  iflkina,  a  un  petit  bordereau  qu'il 
"■tientre  lea  malna  de  eon  maltre,  pour 
rmniire  de  oe  qu'ildoit  dire 4 1'asaemblte. 
tat  aotre  Ibia  U  aort  4  pied  ou  en  fiacre, 
RBtreadeux  beurea,  fidt  comme  un  brCileur 
^  vaiaon,  dine  tMe  4  tftte  avec  moi,  ou 
itecc  en  tioa  aoii  premier  aecr^taire,  qui 
■i  pirte  da  la  nteeaaitA  de  fixer  chaque 
mkk  de  d^penae,  de  donner  dea  ddl^tfa^ 
tmpoor  tel  on  tel  okiiiet.  LaaeuJerdponae 
•I: 3loiia  Terrona  cefak  Enauite  il court  le 
■oadactleaapectacleat  et  il  aoupe  en  villo 
^■A  il  n^  peraonne  4  aouper  ches  lui. 
IcTvii  qnemon  tempa  de  rcpoa  eat  fini."— 
(TaLLpp.80S-«10.) 

A  Terj  prominent  person  among  the 
orij  fri«nda  of  Madame  d'Epina/,  is 
Hademoiaelle  d'Ette,  a  woman  of  great 
Freocli  respectabiliry,  and  circulating 
ii  the  beM  eociety;  and,  oa  wc  arc 
painting  French  manners,  we  shall 
Biake  no  apology  to  the  serious  part  of 
cur  Kflj^Usb  readers,  for  inserting  tin's 
iketch  of  her  hiatury  and  character  by 
kavwn  hand. 

*ie  ooimoiay  me  dtt-elle  ensuito,  votro 
ftaoe^iiae  ci  votre  diacrition;  ditea-moi^ 
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naturellement  qnelle  opinion  on  a  dc  moi 
daiia  le  monde.  La  meilloture,  lui  dis-je,  et 
telle  que  voua  ne  pourriez  la  conservcr  si 
voua  pratiquiez  la  morale  quo  voiis  vcucz 
de  me  prteher.  yoil4  oH  jo  vous  attendoij<, 
mo  dit-elle.  Dopuis  dix  aiis  quo  J'ai  perdu 
ma  mdre.  jo  ftis  scduite  par  le  Chevalier  de 
Volory,  qui  m'avoit  vu,  jmur  aiiisi  dire, 
Clever ;  mon  extreme  jeunesse  et  la  con- 
fiance  que  j'avois  en  lui  no  mo  permiroiit 
paa  d'abord  de  me  d^fler  de  see  vues.  Jo 
fba  loug-temps  4  m'ciiapercevoir,et  lorsquo 
je  m'en  apcr^us,  j'avois  pris  taut  do  goCit 
pour  lui,  que  je  n'eus  paa  la  force  de  lui 
r^sister.  II  me  vint  dea  acrupules ;  il  Ics 
leva,  en  mo  promcttant  de  m'^pouser.  II  y 
travailla  en  cflict ;  maia  voyant  Toppoaition 
que  sa  fttmillo  y  apportoit,  4  cau»e  do  la 
dlaproportion  d'A«te  et  de  mon  peu  de 
fortune ;  ct  raetrouvant,  d'ailleum,  heureuse 
comme  J'6tois,  jo  ftia  la  pr(>mi6re  4  £tou£fcr 
mea  scrupules,  d'autant  plus  qu'il  est  asaez 
pauvre.  II  commen^oit  4  faire  ties  nS- 
flexions,  jo  lui  propoeai  dc  continuer  4 
vivre  oomme  noua  ^tiona ;  il  I'accepta.  Je 
quittai  ma  province,  et  je  le  suivis  4  l^aris: 
voua  voyoi  comme  j'y  vis.  Quatre  foia  la 
aemaine  il  pasae  sa  joum6e  ches  moi ;  le 
reste  du  temps  nous  nous  oontentons  r6- 
ciproquemcnt  d'apprendre  de  nos  nouvelles, 
4  moina  que  lo  haaard  ne  nous  fuse 
rencoctrer.  Nous  vivoiis  heureux,  contena ; 
peut-etre  ne  le  seriona-noua  paa  tant  si  nous 
6tions  marKSs."— (Vol.  I.  pp.  Ill,  112.) 

This  seems  a  very  spirited,  unincum- 
bered way  of  piissing  through  life;  and 
it  is  some  comfort,  therefore,  to  a  ma- 
trimonial English  reader,  to  find  Made- 
moiselle d*Ette  kicking  the  Chevalier 
out  of  doors  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  volume.  As  it  is  a  scene  very 
edifying  to  rakes,  and  those  who  decry 
the  happiness  of  the  married  suite,  wo 
shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  Madame 
d'Epinay. 

"Une  nuit,dont  elle  avoit  passd  la  plus 
grande  partio  dans  I'inquidtude,  clle  entro 
chet  lo  chevalier:  i!  dormoit;  olio  Icriiveillo, 
s'assied  sur  Mon  lit,  et  entame  uuc  explica- 
tion avec  touto  la  violence  ct  la  ftireur  qui 
I'animoicnt.  Le  chevalier,  aprOs  avoir  em- 
ployd  vainement,  pour  la  calmer,  tons  lea 
moyens  quo  sa  bout^  naturt>ile  lui  sujcg<^ra, 
lui  signifia  enfln  tr0)i-)»r6cis<^nicut  qu'il 
alloit  80  s6parcr  d'ello  pour  toujours,  et  fiiir 
un  cnfcr  auqucl  il  ne  pouvoit  plus  tcuir. 
Cctte  confidence,  qui  n'i^toit  pas  faito  pour 
TapaisiY,  redoubla  sa  rage.  Puisqu'il  est 
idnsi,  dit-elle,  sortex  tout  4  Theure  de  dies 
moi;  vous  deviex  partir  dans  quatre  Jours, 
c'eat  TouM  rendre  serrioe  de  ^oua  taivc^ 
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partir  dans  Tinstant.  Tout  ce  qui  est  ici 
u'appartient ;  le  bail  est  en  mon  nom  {  il 
ne  me  convient  plus  de  vous  souflHr  chez 
moi :  leves-vous,  monsieur,  et  songex  ik  ne 
rien  emporter  sans  ma  permissiou."--  (VoL 
IL  pp.  193, 194.) 

Our  English  method  of  asking  leave 
to  separate  from  Sir  William  Scott 
and  Sir  John  Nichol  is  surely  better 
than  this. 

Any  one  who  provides  good  dinners 
for  clever  people,  and  remembers  what 
they  say,  cannot  fail  to  write  enter- 
taining Memoirs.  Among  the  early 
iriends  of  Madame  d*Epinay  was  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau — she  lived  with  him 
in  considerable  intimacy;  and  no  small 
part  of  her  book  is  taken  up  with  ac- 
counts of  his  eccentricity,  insanity,  and 
vice, 

*'Nous  avons  d^but^  par  VEngagmMni 
Umirairet  oom^ie  nouvelle,  de  M.  Rous* 
seau,  ami  do  Francueil,  qui  nous  I'a  pr6- 
scnt6.  L'autourajou6unr61edan8sapidce. 
Quoique  oe  ne  soit  qu'une  oomddio  de 
sod^t^,  elle  a  cu  un  grand  succte.  Je  doute 
cependant  qu'ello  pUt  r^ussir  au  thd&tre; 
mais  c'est  I'ouvrage  d'un  homme  de  beau- 
coup  d'csprit,  et  peut-6tre  d'un  homme 
singulier.  Je  ne  sais  pas  trop  cependant  si 
c'cst  ce  que  J'ai  vude  I'auteuroude  la  pi6ce 
qui  me  ftiit  jugor  alnsL  II  est  compli- 
menteur  sans  6tre  poll,  ou  au  moins  sans 
en  avoir  I'air.  II  paroit  ignorer  les  usages 
du  moude ;  mais  11  est  ais^  de  voir  qu*il  a 
inflnimeut  d'esprit.  II  a  le  teint  brun,  et 
des  yeux  pleins  de  feu  aiiimeufc  sa  physi- 
onomie.  Lorsqu'il  a  parl6  et  qu'on  le 
regarde,  il  paroit  joli ;  mais  lorsqu'on  se  le 
rappelle,  c'est  toujours  en  laid.  On  dit  qu'il 
est  d'une  mauvaise  suit^,  et  qu'il  a  des 
Fouffhinoes  qu'il  cache  aveo  soin,  par  je  ne 
sais  quel  principe  de  vanity ;  c'est  apparem* 
roent  ce  qui  lui  donne,  de  temps  en  temps, 
I'air  tkrouche.  M.  de  Bellcgarde,  avec  qui 
il  a  caus6  long*temps  ce  matin,  en  est  en- 
chant<i,  et  I'a  engage  4  nous  venir  voir 
souvcut.  J'en  suis  bien  aise ;  je  me  promets 
do  proftter  beaucoup  do  sa  conversation."— 
(VoL  I.  pp.  175. 176.) 

Their  friendship,  so  formed,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  great  degree  of  intimacy. 
Madame  d'Epinay  admired  his  genius, 
and  provided  him  with  huts  and  coats; 
and,  ut  last,  was  so  for  deluded  by  his 
declamations  about  the  country,  as  to 
fit  him  up  a  little  hermit  cottage,  where 
there  were  a  great  many  birds,  and  a 
great  many  pltmta  and  flowers — and 
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where  Boiisseau  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  supremely  miserable. 
His  friends  from  Paris  did  not  come  to 
see  him.  The  postman,  the  batcher, 
and  the  baker,  hate  romantic  scenery 

—  duchesses  and  marchionesses  were 
no  longer  found  to  scramble  for  him. 
Among  the  real  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  reputation  of  reading  and 
thinking  is  fatal  to  character;,  and 
Jean  Jacques  cursed  his  own  successfol 
eloquence  which  had  sent  him  from  the 
suppers  and  flattery  of  Paris  to  smell 
to  daflbdils,  watch  sparrows,  or  project 
idle  saliva  into  the  passing  stream. 
Very  few  men  who  have  gratified,  and 
are  gratifying  their  vanity  in  a  great 
metropolis,  arc  qualified  to  quit  it. 
Few  have  the  plain  sense  to  perceive, 
that  they  must  soon  inevitably  be  for- 
gotten, -  or  the  fortitude  to  bear  it 
when  they  are.  They  represent  to 
themselves  imaginary  scenes  of  deplor- 
ing friends  and  dispirited  companies 

—  but  the  ocean  might  as  weU  regret 
the  drops  exhaled  by  the  snn-beuos. 
Life  goes  on  ;  and  whether  the  absent 
have  retired  into  a  cottage  or  a  grave, 
is  much  the  same  thing.  —  In  Lcmdon, 
as  in  Law,  de  nan  apparenUbus^  et  noh 
existentibus  eadem  est  ratio. 

This  is  the  account  Madame  dTpi- 
nay  gives  of  Rousseau  soon  after  be 
had  retired  into  the  hermitage. 

'*  J'ai  6t6 11  y  a  deux  joun  4  la  Chevrette, 
pour  terminer  quelquea  aflkires  avant 
do  m'y  ^tablir  avec  met  enfiuia.  J'avois 
fiiit  pr6venir  Bousseau  de  mon  vcq^age:  il 
est  venu  me  voir.  Je  croia  qull  a  besoin 
de  ma  presence,  et  que  la  solitude  a  d6j4 
agit6  sa  bUe.  II  se  plaint  de  tout  le  moode. 
Diderot  doit  toujours  alter,  et  ne  va  jamais 
lovoir;  M.  Grimm  le  n^lige;  le  baroa 
d'Holbach  I'oublie;  Qauflbcourt  et  mot 
seulement  avons  encore  des  ^gards  poor  hd, 
dit-il;  j'aivoulu  leajustifler;  cela  n'apas 
r^ussi.  J'espdre  qu'il  sera  beaucoup  plus  a 
la  Chevrette  qu'ai'Hermitage.  Je  suis  per- 
suade qu'il  M'y  a  qu'une  fkQoo  de  prendre 
cet  homme  pour  le  rendre  beiu«uz ;  c'est 
de  feindre  de  ne  pas  prendre  garde  4  lui,  et 
s'en  occuper  sans  oesse ;  c'est  pour  oela  que 
je  n'insistai  point  pour  le  retenir,  lorsqu'il 
m'eut  dit  qu'il  vouloit  s'en  retoumer  4 
I'Hermitage,  quoiqu'il  fdt  tard  et  malgr6  te 
mauvais  temps."— (VoL  II.  pp.  26S,  264;.) 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseaa  seems,  as  the 
.leward  of  genios   and  fine  writing, 
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to  bare  claimed  an  exemption  from 
all  moral  dacie>.  He  borrowed  and 
bezged,  and  nerer  paid;  —  put  his 
childnm  in  a  poor-house — betrayed  his 
hiends — insnUed  his  benefactors — and 
wu  guiUj  of  every  species  of  mean- 
ness and  misefaief.  His  vanity  was  so 
j^reat.  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
keep  pace  witti  it  by  any  activity  of 
aoention ;  and  his  suspicion  of  all 
mankind  amoanted  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  insanity.  The  following 
anecdote,  howerer,  is  totally  clear  of 
say  symptom  of  derangement,  and 
carries  only  the  most  rooted  and  dis- 
gusting selfishness. 

^BousMan  tous  a  done  dit  qu'il  n'avoit 

pas  porU  son  onviagie  4  Paris?    II  en  a 

■nti,  car  11  n'a  fait  son  voyage  que  pour 

oriiL  J'ai  re^u  hier  une  lettre  de  Diderot. 

Vn  peint  votre  hermite  comme  si  je  le 

Moia.    11  a  lUt  cea  deux  lieuea  a  pied,  est 

vna  s'^tabtir  chea  Diderot  saos  I'avoir 

piivenu,  le   tout  pour  fkire  aveo  lui  la 

rtviMo  de  son  ouvrage.   Au  point  oil  ils  en 

ttneai  enaemble,  tous  oonviendm  que 

edacrtasseiMrange.   Jevois.  par  certains 

Bou  fchappea  a  mon  ami  dans  sa  lettre, 

qa'il  y  a  qoelque  sifjet  de  discussion  ontre 

au;  mais  oomme  il  ne  s'explique  point,  Jo 

a>  eomprends  rien.    Rousseau  Ta  tenu  im- 

ptovaUement  a  Tonvnge  depuia  le  samedi 

dii  heurea  du  matin  juaqu'au  lundi  onze 

Inres  du  soir,  saos  lui  donner  a  peine  le 

imy*  de  boire  ni  manger.     La  revision 

fiaie,  Diderot  cauae  avec  lui  d'un  plan  qu'il 

tdaos  la  ttte,  et  prie  Rousseau  de  Taider  a 

vnoger  on  incident  qui  n'est  pas  encore 

troQi^asafantaisie.  Osla  est  trop  difficile, 

npofod  froidement  lliennite;  11  est  tard, 

if  Be  soia  point  accoutume  a  veiller.    Bon 

Hir.  Je  pan  demain  a  six  beures  du  nwtin, 

il  tit  tamps  de  dormir.    11  ae  levo,  va  se 

oacber.  «t  lalase  Diderot  petriM  de  son 

meidiL   Totiaoethommoquevouscroyes 

•i  vtoHH  de  voa  lemons.    Ajoutes  a  cette 

iHk'Xinn  an  propoa  singulier  de  la  fomme 

fc  Ihderoi.  dont  Je  voun  prio  de  foire  votre 

mflt.  Cette  femme  n'est  qu'une  bonne 

■sum,  naia  elle  a  le  tact  juste.    Voyant 

na  nvi  denote  le  Jour  du  depart  de  Rous- 

■■n.eUe  lui  en  fiemarala  la  raison;  il  la 

hidtt:  Cest  le  numque  de  deliiateaiio  de 

cct  hoDune,  aJoate>t-il,  qui  m'afflige ;  il  me 

Cat  tzafailler  oomme  un  manceuvre;  jo  nc 

a'cB  BcniM.  Je  croia,  pas  apercu,  s'il  ne 

B'svock  reftise  anssi  sechement  de  s'occupcr 

pm  Boi  un  quart  dlieure.    .    .    .    Vous 

HcsMomA  de  cela,  lui  repond  sa  femme, 

VMS  M  le  oonnoisses  done  pas  P    II  eat 

toort  d'cmriei  il  enrage  quand  il  paralt 
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quelque  chose  de  beau  qui  n'est  pas  de  lui. 
On  lui  verra  faire  un  jour  quelques  grands 
forfisits  plutOt  que  de  se  Uisser  ignorer. 
Tcnes.  je  ne  jurorois  pas  qu'il  ne  se  rangeit 
du  lATti  des  J^uitcs,  ct  qu'il  n'cntreprtt 
leur  apologie."— (VoL  III.  pp.60. 61.) 

The  horror  which  Diderot  ultimately 
conceived  for  him,  is  stron>;ly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter  to 
Grimm, — written  after  an  interview 
which  compelled  him,  with  many  pangs, 
to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  a 
man  who  had,  for  years,  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  tendercst  and  most  partial 
feelings. 

**  Get  homme  est  un  forcene.  Je  I'al  vu, 
jo  lui  ai  reproche,  aveo  toute  la  force  qui) 
donne  I'honnfttet^  ct  une  sorte  d'inUirOt 
qui  reste  au  fond  du  cceurd'un  ami  qui  lui 
est  devoue  depuis  long-tomiM.  renoruiit6 
de  sa  conduite :  les  pleura  versed  aux  pieUs 
de  Madame  d'Epinay,  dans  le  moment 
meme  oO  il  la  chargeoit  prta  de  moi  des 
accusations  les  plus  graves;  cetle  odieuse 
apologio  qu'il  vous  a  envoys,  ct  oti  il  n'y  a 
pas  une  scule  des  raisous  qu'il  avoit  a  dire ; 
cette  lettro  projet^e  pour  Saint-Lambert, 
qui  devoit  le  tranquilliser  sur  des  scntimeus 
qu'il  se  rcprochoit,  et  oCi,  loin  d'avouer  une 
passion  nto  danti  son  eocur  malgr^  lui,  11 
s'eicused'avoiraUurrad  Madame  d'  Houdetot 
sur  la  sienne.  Que  sais-je  encore  V  Je  ne 
auis  point  content  de  ses  reponses ;  je  n'ai 
pas  eu  le  courage  de  le  lui  tdmoigiier;  j'ai 
niieux  aim^  hii  laisser  la  misiirablc  consola- 
tion de  croire  qu'il  m'a  tromi^e.  Qu'il 
vivo  I  II  a  mis  dann  sa  defense  un  emporte- 
ment  fh)id  qui  m'a  afflig(».  J'ai  peur  qu'il 
ne  soit  endurd. 

** Adieu, mon  ami;  soyons  ct  continuons 
d'etre  honn^tes  gens :  r<^tat  de  ceux  qui  ont 
cease  de  retre  mefaitpeur.  Adieu,  mon  ami ; 

jevounembrasHcbientendremcnt Je 

me  jetto  dans  vos  bras  commo  un  homnn* 
einra}'6 ;  je  tache  en  vain  do  faire  do  la  {Kx^ie, 
mais  cot  homme  me  reviont  tout  a  travera 
mon  travail ;  il  me  trouble,  et  jo  suim  commo 
si  j'avois  a  cdte  de  moi  un  danin<>;  il  est 

damne.oelapstsiir.    Adieu,  mon  ami 

Grimm,  voiia  I'effet  que  je  ferois  siur  voum. 
si  je  devenois  jamais  un  m<ichant:  en  veritu, 
j'aimcrois  mieux  6tre  mort.  II  n'y  a  pcut- 
^tre  pas  le  sens  commun  dans  tout  ce  que 
je  vous  ecrix,  mais  jo  vous  avoue  quo  je  n'ai 
jamais  ^prouve  un  trouble  d'amo  hi  terriblo 
que  eel ui  que  j'ai. 

*'Oh!  mon  ami,  quel  spectacle  que  celui 
d'un  homme  meolutnt  et  bourrole  I  Braicz, 
dechirez  ce  papier,  qu'il  ne  retombe  plus 
Bous  vos  yeux ;  que  jo  ne  revoie  plus  cct 
homme-Uk  il  mo  fcroit  croire  aux  OL\^\e%  c:\i 


sas 


MADAME  DTPINAT. 


4  Tenfcr.  81  je  suis  Jamais  foro6  de  re- 
toumer  chez  lui,  Je  tuu  8<lr  que  je  fMmirai 
tout  le  loug  (lu  chemin:  j'avois  la  ftdrre  en 
revenant.  Je  suis  Ittchd  de  ne  lui  avoir  pas 
Iai8s6  voir  rhorreur  qu'il  m'inspiroit,  et  Je 
ne  me  rdcondlie  avec  mol  qu'en  pensaiit, 
quo  V0U8,  avei^  toute  voire  fermctd,  vous  ne 
Tauriez  pBs  pu  &  ma  place ;  Je  ne  sais  pas  s*il 
ne  m'auruit  pas  tu6.  On  eutendolt  ses  oris 
Jusqu'au  l)out  du  janlin;  et  Je  le  vojois! 
Adieu,  mon  ami,  j'irai  demain  vous  voir; 
J'irai  cherchcr  un  homme  de  bicn,  auprte 
duquol  Jc  m'aaseye,  qui  me  rsssure,  et  qui 
chsisse  de  mon  Ame  je  ne  sais  quoi  d'infemal 
qui  la  tourmento  et  qui  s*y  est  attach^ 
Lcs  pontes  ont  bien  fait  de  mettre  nn 
intcrvallo  immense  entre  le  del  et  les 
enfen.  En  v6rit^,  la  main  me  tremble." — 
(VoL  III.  pp.  148, 149.) 

Madame  d'Epinaj  lived,  as  we  before 
observed,  with  many  persons  of  great 
celebrity.  We  could  not  help  smiling, 
among  many  others,  at  this  anecdote  ol 
our  countryman  David  Hume.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  splendid  career  of 
fame  and  fasliion  at  Paris,  the  historian 
was  persuaded  to  appear  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Sultan  ;  and  was  pkccd  on 
a  sofa  between  two  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  of  Paris,  who  acted  for  that 
evening  the  part  of  inexorubles,  whose 
frtvour  he  was  supposed  to  be  soliciting. 
The  absurdity  of  this  scene  can  easily 
be  conceived. 

"  Le  c616bro  David  Hume,  grand  et  nfroe 
historiographe  d'Anglcterre,  oonnu  et  es- 
tim^  par  ses  ecrits,  n'a  pas  autaiit  detalens 
pour  ce  genre  d'amusemons  auquel  toutes 
1108  jolies  fommes  I'avoient  d6oid6  propre. 
U  fit  son  d6but  chca  Madame  de  T*  *  *;  on 
lui  avoit  dtrstinO  le  r61e  d'un  sultan  assis 
entro  deux  csclavcs,  eiuployaiit  toute  son 
Eloquence  pour  s'eu  faire  aimer;  les  trou- 
vaut  inexorablcs,  il  devoit  cherchcr  le  sujot 
do  leufH  ))einc8  ct  de  leur  resistance:  on  le 
place  sur  un  nopha  entre  leN  deux  plus  Jolics 
femmcs  de  Paris,  il  lcs  rcgarde  attcntive- 
ment,  il  se  frappe  le  ventre  ct  les  gcnoux  ik 
plusieurs  reprises,  et  uc  trouve  janiain  autre 
chose  a  leur  dire  que :  Eh  bien!  mctdemoi' 
9clUt  ....  Ehhitn!  mma  voiladonc  .... 
£h  bien  !  vou»  voiltk  .  .  .  vou*  voila  ici? . . . 
Cctte  phrsMC  dura  un  quart  d'heure,  nana 
qu'il  pAt  en  sortir.  Uno  d'cllos  se*  leva 
dUmpatience:  Ah!  dit-clle,  jo  m'en  etoia 
bien  doutve,  cet  homroo  n'ost  bon  qu'il 
manger  du  vcaul  Bepuia  oo  temps  il  eat 
rel<jgu6  au  r61e  de  spectateur,  ot  n'en  e«t 
pM  moins  f&M  et  csjold.  C'est  en  v^riU 
^P0  clioao  pUusaaie  que  Je  r61e  qu'il  jouo  ici 


toalheareusement  pour  tad.  oai 

la  dignity  phikMophlqas^  enr,  p«r  tai  A 

paroit  s'acoommoder  ftait  deoateifaditiN 

il  ny  avoit  aucune  manif  <VfwlMMli  4mm 

ce  pays  lorsqu'il  y  est  arrive  i  onriaHipaiA 

comme  une  trouvaille  di 

stance,  et  Veffenresceoce  d 

A^est  toumte  de  son  cOM. 

fbmmea  s'en  sont  empartaat  II  art  di  I 

les  soupera  flna,  et  U  n'ert  poliil  di  ha 

f»te  sans  lui:  eu  nn  mot^  II  a*  p«r 

agrteblea  oe  que  lea  Geoef  ois  Hoft  f 

moL"-(VoL  IIL  pp.  28^  »BL) 

There  is  always  some  man*  of  lAo^, 
the  human  viscera  stand  fai 


■JioniOT- 
ikpnoliBt 
laUpiote- 
linet  fnm 


dread  than  of  any  other  penon,  who  ift, 
supposed,  for  the  time  being,  to  bo  Ai^ 
only  person  who  can  dart  &  pill  I0^'[ 
their  inmost  recestes ;  and  bind  Am^i 
over,  in  medical  recognisance,  to  ohI-' 
milate  and  digest.    In  the  Tnjjn^tr^ 
PodaliriuB  and  Machaon    were  wki| 
Dr.  Baillie  and  Sir  Henry  Halfixd  M 
are— they  had  the  fashionable  ] 
of  the  Greek  camp  ;  and,  in  i' 
bility,  received  many  a  guinea 
Agamemnon  dear  to  Jove,  and  NeMr 
the  tamer  of  horses.    In  the  tnae  cr    4 
Madame  d'Epinay,  Dr.  TronchiD  if   ^ 
Geneva  was  in  vogue,  and  do  b^    i 
e)f  fasliion  could  recover  without  attt*    ^ 
ing  to  him,  or  seeing  him  in  p««*    ": 
To  the  Esculapius  of  this  very  amsJlai 
irritable  republic   Madame   d*BfSm^    ji 
repaired ;  and,  after  a  struggle  hamm    i 
life  and  death,  and  Dr.  Tironchin,  IJ-    ; 
covered  her  health.     During  I**'.'*"!     ! 
dence  at  Geneva, she  became  acquiinHA     ^ 
with  Voltaire,  of  whom  she  has  l«ft  ^ 
following  admirable  and  original  w* 
count— tlie  truth,  talent,  and  simpli0i| 
of  which  are  not  a  little  enhanced  ^ 
the  tone  of  adulation  or  abuse  wluw 
has  been  so  generally    cmpltiyed  i> 
speaking  of  this  celebrated  perton. 

'*£h  bien  1  mon  ami,  je  n*afaiMrois  pM^ 
vivTo  de  suite  avec  lui ;  il  n'a  nul  prindlM 
arr6t<^,  il  compte  trop  sur  sa  mteMire^  el  U 
en  abuse  souvent;  je  trouve  qu'elliftH 
tort  quelquefois  k  sa  conversation :  U  nM 
plus  qu'il  ne  dit,  ct  ne  hUase  jamaiarknl 
fure  aux  autrea.  II  ne  salt  point  oanser.ct 
11  humilie  I'amour  propre ;  II  dit  to  pour  fll 
le  contre,  tant  qu'on  veut,  toi^oors  awte  4l 
iKmvelles  gHkccs  4  la  vdrit^.  et  n^amnnlwi 
il  a  toujours  I'air  de  se  moquer  de  toot, 
)  \  \uK\\x'k  \vL\-m^'mA.   II  n'a  nulto  pUloaopliie 
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■s  oalMhdpuseroitpeat- 
kn  ea  ftvcur  de  tea  grAoet,  du  brilhuit  de 
vm  cfprit  ei  de  son  orisiiiAliU,  b'U  ne 
i^kffidioit  pH  poor  ks  seoouer  toui.  II  a 
dM  iiieoni6(|iiCDoei  plsisantos,  et  il  eat  aa 
BdHta  de  Umt  eOm  trte-emussct  &  voir. 
Xin  je  B^aime  point  In  gma  qui  no  font  que 
■^MDUMT.  Four  madame  »  nitee,  elle  est 
toat44kii  eoDiqne. 

''D  parall  iei  depnia  quelquea  Jours  un 
Itw  qui  m  wit enieiit  tehauffd  lea  tdtea,  et 
fsi  CBuaa  dea  diacoaaiona  fbrt  int^reasantea 
nbvdilMrentes  peraonnea  de  ce  pays,  paroe 
qae  Too  prttend  que  la  conititution  de  leur 
pjutqriiraacnt  7  cat  int^reaste :  Voltaire  s'y 
ttwfe  111M6  pour  dea  propoa  aaaesTifliqu'il 
I  tana  4  ee  ai^efe  oontre  lea  prfttrea.  La 
poae  nitoe  troave  fbrt  mauTab  que  toua 
kiBagiatffato  n'ajent  paa  priafiiit  et  cauae 
yoar  am  ancle.  Bile  Jette  tour  h  tour  aea 
groHca  maiu  et  aea  petits  braa  par  desgus 
atHcnuHMiiawnt  avee  dea  oris  inhumains 
In  kBi,  lea  r^publiquea,  et  aurtout  oea 
poGMona  de  republkauna  qui  Tont  k  pied, 
foi  flonfe  obUffia  de  aouftrir  lea  eriaillerica  de 
Ian  iirtCTCa,  et  qui  M  croient  Ubret.  Cela 
m  tontA-fldt  bon  4  entendre  et  4  voir." 
-(^oLIILppwl96.1iy7.) 

Madame  d'Epinay  was  cprtainly  a 
v<iman  of  rerj  considerable  talent. 
iSoQueaa  accn^es  her  of  writing  bad 
liUjiand  romaneeSb  This  may  be;  but 
btf  epistolary  style  is  excellent  —  her 
icaarkaoB  paaing  ercnu  lively,  acute, 
nd  ioUd  — and  her  delineation  of 
chuieter  admirable.  As  a  proof  of 
^  we  shall  frive  her  portrait  of  the 
Mirqois  de  Croismarc,  one  of  the 
biudfl  of  Diderot  and  the  Baron 
41ioUMch. 

*J«hdcraiabien  aolzanteana;  0  neles 
pvtft  pourtant  paa.  11  est  d'une  taille 
atfionv,  aa  lifnire  a  dii  6tre  trte-agrteble: 
efcHdiacli^ue  enoora  par  un  air  de  no- 
UMetcd'aiaance,quir6pand  de  la  griee 
artaute  aa  peraonne.  8a  physionomie  a 
iehlneaeeu  Ses  geatee,  aea  attitudes  ne 
not  >uiaia  recherchte;  nais  ils  sont  si 
HeKflMeord  avee  la  toomure  dc  son  esprit, 
«ib  semMent  ajouter  4  son  originality. 
Dyirie  des  eiioaea  lea  plua  s^rieuaes  et  lea 
Ihi  Impofftantea  d*un  ton  si  gai,  qu'on  est 
■■iMii  tentA  de  ne  rlen  croire  de  ce  qu'il 
iL  Onv^  pnaqnejaiaaiarien  4citerde 
(iqa'oa  lai  entend  dire;  mais  loraqu'il 
M,  OB  nsveut  rien  perdre  deoe  qu*il  dit ; 
iV  M  tilt,  on  dMraqu'U  parte  encorei  Sa 
psiigiBMa  vfTMHt^  et  une  singuHftre  apti- 
tail  *  tootea  sortes  de  talena  et  de  oon- 
■iM«i^  root  portA  4  toot  voir  et  4  tout 
cbmHr;  bb  moyea  de  qnol  tous  eompre- 


nes  qu'il  est  fort  instruit.  H  abien  1u,  bien 
Tu,  et  n'a  rctonu  que  ce  qui  valoit  la  peine 
del'fttre.  Son  esprit  annonce  d'abord  plus 
d'l^l^ment  que  de  solidity,  maia  je  crois  que 
quicouque  le  jugeroit  flrivole  lui  feroit  tort. 
Je  le  aoup^nne  de  renfermer  dans  son 
cabinet  les  Opines  des  roses  qu*il  distribue 
dans  la  soci^t^:  asses  coustamnicnt  gai 
dans  le  monde,  seul  Je  le  crois  m^laiicolique. 
On  dit  qu*il  a  Time  aussi  tendre  qu'hon- 
ndte ;  qull  sent  vivcmcnt  ct  qu'il  se  livre 
avee  impetuosity  4  ce  qui  trouvo  lechemin 
desonooeur.  Tout  le  monde  ne  lui  plait 
pas ;  11  fluit  pour  ocla  de  I'originalit^,  on  des 
vertus  distingudes,  ou  de  certains  vices 
qull  appelle  passioiw;  ntenmoins  dans  le 
oourant  de  la  vie,  il  s'acconunode  de  tout. 
Beauooup  de  curiosity  et  de  la  fiwilitd  dans 
lecaract^re  (co  qui  vaJusqu'41afoible8se) 
Tentralnent  souvent  4  n^Iiger  scs  meil- 
leurs  amis  et  4  lea  pcrdre  do  vue,  pour  se 
livrer  4  des  goftts  fscticcs  ct  passagers :  il 
en  rit  avee  eux ;  mais  on  voit  si  clurement 
qu'il  en  rougit  avee  lui-m6me,  qu'on  ne  pcut 
lui  savoir  mauvsis  gr6  de  ses  disparates."— 
(Vol.  XL  pp.  3»^326.) 

The  portrait  of  Grimni,  the  French 
Boswell,  vol.  iii.  p.  97.,  is  equally  good, 
if  not  superior ;  but  we  have  already 
extracted  enough,  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  the  talents  of  the 
author.  It  is  a  lively,  entertaining 
book — relating  in  an  agreeable  manner 
the  opinions  and  habits  of  many  remark- 
able men — mingled  wiih  some  very 
scandalous  and  improper  passages, 
which  degrade  the  whole  work.  But 
if  all  the  decencies  and  delicacies  of 
life  were  in  one  scale,  and  five  francs 
in  the  other,  what  French  bookseller 
wonld  feel  a  8in;;lo  moment  of  doubt 
in  making  his  election  ? 


AMERICA.     (E.  Review,  1818.) 

L  Travel*  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  in  1816  and  1817.  By  Lieutenant 
Francis  Hall.  14th  Light  Dragoons,  U.  P. 
London.    Longman  k  Co.    1818. 

2.  Journal  qf  Travels  in  the  United  States 
qf  North  America^  and  in  Lower  Canada, 
performed  in  the  Year  1817.  d'c,  d'e. 
By  John  Palmer.  London.  Sherwood, 
Neely,  ft  Jones.    1818. 

S.  A  Narrative  qfa  Journey  qfPive  Thou^ 
sand  Miles  through  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States  €f  America ;  contained 
i»   Bight  Report^  oddrstied   to  the 
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Thirfif-nine  English  PamUUi  6y  vkom 
the  Author  teas  deputed,  in  June  1817,  to 
ascertain  whether  any,  andufhai  Pariqf 
the  United  States  would  be  auitaJtOe  fvr 
their  Residence.  With  Remarks  on 
Mr.  Birkbeek^s  "  Notes"  and  **  Letters.'* 
By  Hpnry  Bradshaw  Foaron.  London. 
Longman  &  Co.  1818. 
4  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America,  in 
the  Years  1809, 1810,  and  1811.  Ac,  Bj 
John  Bradbury,  F.L.8.  London.  8to. 
London.  Sherwood,  Neely  ft  Jonei.  1817. 

These  four  books  are  all  veiy  well 
worth  reading  to  any  person  who  feels, 
as  we  do,  the  importance  and  interest 
of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 
They  contain  a  gp-eat  deal  of  informa- 
tion and  amusement ;  and  will  probably 
decide  the  fate,  and  direct  the  footsteps, 
of  man  J  human  beings,  seeking  a  better 
lot  than  the  Old  World  can  afford  them. 
Mr.  Hall  is  a  clever,  lively  man,  verj 
much  above  the  common  race  of  writers; 
with  very  liberal  and  reasonable  opi- 
nions, which  he  expresses  with  great 
boldness, — and  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  jj^ood  humour.  He  has  the  elements 
of  wit  in  him;  but  sometimes  is  trite 
and  flat  when  he  means  to  be  amusing. 
He  writes  verses,  too,  and  is  occasion- 
ally long  and  metaphysical ;  but,  upou 
the  whole,  we  think  highly  of  Mr. 
Hall;  and  deem  him,  if  he  is  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
an  extraordinary  young  man.  Ho  is 
not  the  less  extraordinary  for  being  a 
Lieutenant  of  Light  Dragoons — as  it 
is  certainly  somewhat  rare  to  meet  with 
an  original  thinker,  an  indulgent  judge 
of  manners,  and  a  man  tolerant  of 
ncf;lect  and  familiarity,  in  a  youth 
covered  with  tags,  feathers,  and  mar- 
tial foolery. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  plain  man,  of  good 
sense  and  slow  judgment.  Mr.  Brnd- 
hnry  is  a  botanist,  who  lived  a  good 
deal  among  the  savages,  but  worth 
attending  to.  Mr.  Fi-aron  is  a  much 
abler  writer  than  either  of  the  two  last, 
but  no  lover  of  America — and  a  little 
given  to  exaggeration  in  his  views  of 
vices  and  prejudices. 

Among  other  faults  with  which  our 
government  is  chargeable,  the  vice  of 
impertinence  has  lately  crept  into  our 
cabinet ;  and  the  Americans  have  ttecn 


Bat  ther  are  beeondng  %  Ottf^^ 
powcrfnf,  we  take  it,  for  thii  <    ^* 
sort  of  management,  andaieinacB-'^ir.r 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  ieiO|f  ^^^ 
matter  of  jocnlari^  to  m,  or  tihe  c^ 
powen  of  the  Old  World,    b  Iff' 
Baltimore   contained    13,000 
tants;    in    1810,    46,000 1    fa  Ul 
60,000.     In  1790,  it  poMOMed  li 
tons  of  shipping;  in  179S,  59,001; 
1805,  72,000;  in  1810,  108,444.    ' 
progress  of  Philadelphia  is  i 
lows:  — 


"In 

168S  there  were  In  the  dtj 

1700 

1748 

1760 

1760 

1776 

178S 

1806  -  .  -     18,060 

1810  -  .  .     St769 

"  Now,it  is  oompnted  there  sie  iftl 
120.000  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  aabsAb'^ 
of  which  10,000  are  free  coknued  peoiila^ 
(Palmer,  pp.  2M,  255.) 

The  population  of  New  York  (df 
city),  in  1805,  was,  60,000  ;  it  is  nov 
120,000.  Their  shipping,  at  preies^ 
amounts  to  300,000  tons.  The  popa- 
lation  of  the  state  of  New  York  was.  U 
the  accession  of  his  present  VtJB^t 
97,000,  and  is  now  near  1^)00^ 
Kentucky,  first  settled  in  1773,  had,  is 
1792,  a  population  of  100,000;  snd  ia 
1810.  406,000^  Morse  reckons  d» 
whole  population  of  the  western  lem* 
tory,  in  1790,  at  eoOQ;  in  1810,  it 
was  near  half  a  million  ;  and  will  piO" 
bably  exceed  a  million  in  1820.  Tbm, 
and  a  thousand  other  eqtiallj  siroof 
proofs  of  their  increasing  strength,  tsnd 
to  extinguish  pleasautrj,  and  provoks 
thought. 

We  were  surprised  and  pleased  to 
find  from  these  accounts,  that  iha 
Americans  on  the  Red  River  and  the 
Arkansas  River  have  began  to  make 
sugar  and  wine.  Their  importation  of 
wool  into  this  conntrj  is  becoming  also 
an  object  of  some  consequence;  and 
they  have  inexhaustible  supplies  of  salt 
and  coal.  But  one  of  the  great  sonices 
of  wealth  in  America  is  and  will  be  aa 


treated  with  ridicule  and  contcmpi.\asU>iv\iib\T\^coiiiT^ 
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the  face  of  her  medics!  ettendent  the  son 
of  her  old  master,  whom  she  hsd  known  so 
many  years  before ;  and  she  related  many 
circumstances  respecting  his  fiunily,  and 
others  which  had  happened  to  herself  in 
her  earlier  days.  But,  alas !  it  was  only  the 
gleam  of  reason.  As  the  fever  abated, 
clouds  again  enveloped  the  mind:  she  sunk 
into  her  former  deplorable  state,  and  re- 
mained in  it  until  her  death,  wUch  hiq>- 
pened  a  few  years  afterwards.  I  leave  to 
the  metaphysical  reader  Airther  specula- 
tion on  this  certainly  very  curious  case."— 
(p.  187.) 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  little  donbt 
that  this  is  the  best  managed  asylam 
for  the  insane  that  has  ever  yet  been 
established ;  and  a  part  of  the  explana- 
tion no  doubt  is,  that  the  Quakers  take 
more  pains  than  other  people  with 
their  roadmen.  A  mad  Quaker  belongs 
to  a  small  and  rich  sect ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, of  greater  importance  than  any 
other  mad  person  of  the  same  dcg^ree  in 
life.  After  every  allowance,  however, 
which  can  be  made  for  the  feelings  of 
sectaries,  exercised  towards  their  own 
disciples,  the  Quakers,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, arc  averychauritableand  humane 
people.  They  are  always  ready  with 
their  money,  and,  what  is  of  far  more 
importance,  with  their  time  and  atten- 
tion, for  every  variety  of  human  misfor- 
tnne. 

They  seem  to  set  themselves  down 
systematically  before  the  difficulty,  with 
the  wise  conviction  that  it  is  to  be 
lessened  or  subdued  only  by  great  labour 
and  thought ;  and  that  it  is  always  in- 
creased by  indolence  and  neglect.  In 
this  instance,  they  have  set  an  example 
of  courage,  patience,  and  kindness, 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, or  too  widely  diffused  ;  and 
which,  we  ore  convinced,  will  gradually 
bring  into  repute  a  milder  and  better 
method  of  treating  the  insane.  For  the 
aversion  to  inspect  places  of  this  sort  is 
so  great,  and  the  temptation  to  neglect 
and  oppresflf  the  insane  so  strong,  both 
from  the  love  of  power,  and  the  impro- 
bability of  detection,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  great  abuses  in 
the  interior  of  many  madhouses.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  for  prison!  | 
but  tbc  order  of  benevolencQ  Yiaa  bft^n 
She  rccognhted  in  I  broken  throVLgh  by  this  prefCTeuce  \  to 


as  unsuitable  objects.** 

Dg  statement  shows  the 
ints  At   present  in   the 

»  20  inclusive  8 

»»  „  8 

>40  „  12 

>W  H  7 

>W  «  11 

>8P  «  4 

»90  „  2." 

1(8  it  appears  that 

I  from  disappointed  afTec- 

dtutional  eansei. 

re  in  business. 

Mlitaiy  disnosition  to  mad- 

yoftheskuO. 

my. 

nrition." 

ing  case  is  extremely 
re  wish  it  h^d  been  au- 
nune,  place,  and  signa- 

nanwhowas  employed  as 
ot  by  the  &ther  of  the  re- 
vaa  a  boy,  became  insane, 
mk  into  a  state  of  perfect 
Dondition  she  remained  for 
n  she  was  attacked  by  a 
id  my  friend,  having  then 
time,  attended  her.  He 
>  observe,  as  the  fever  ad- 
lopment  of  the  mental 
that  period  of  the  fever, 
delirious  this  patient  I 
in  J I 
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instance  may  be  found  in  oar  late  sos- 
pensions  of  tho  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
Nothing  was  trmted  to  the  voluntary 
activity  of  a  brave  people  thoroughly 
attached  to  their  govemmeiU — nothing 
to  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  the  country 
—  nothing  to  a  little  forbearance, 
piiticnce,  and  watchfulness.  There 
was  no  other  security  but  despotism  ; 
nothing  but  the  alienation  of  that  right 
which  no  king  nor  minister  can  love, 
and  which  no  human  beings  but  the 
English  have  had  the  valour  to  win, 
and  the  prudence  to  keep.  The  con- 
trast between  our  government  and  that 
of  the  Americans  upon  the  subject  of 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  is 
drawn  in  so  very  able  a  manner  by  Mr. 
Hall,  that  we  must  give  the  passage  at 
large. 

"It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
Pedoralists  to  'strengthen  the  hands  of 
goveminent.*  No  measure  can  be  imagined 
more  effectual  for  this  purpose,  than  a  law 
which  gifts  tho  ruling  powers  Mrith  infalli- 
bility ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  enacted,  than 
it  revealed  its  hostility  to  tho  principles  of 
tho  American  system,  by  generating  op* 
pression  under  the  cloak  of  defending  social 
order. 

**  If  there  evor  was  a  period  when  circum- 
stances seemed  to  justify  what  are  called 
energetic  measures,  it  was  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Jefrcraon  and  his  suc- 
cessor. A  disastrous  war  began  to  rage 
not  only  on  the  fh>ntier8,  but  in  the  very 
penetralia  of  tho  republic  To  oppose 
veteran  troops,  the  ablest  generals,  and  the 
largest  fleets  in  the  world,  the  American 


to  for  themselves.  It  is  human  nature 
that  Huch  powerful  motives  should  create 
a  great  bias  a^nst  the  prisoner.  Suppose 
the  chief  Justice  of  any  court  to  be  m  an 
infirm  state  of  health,  and  a  snvemment 
libel'Cause  to  be  trietl  by  one  of  the  puisne 
Judges— of  what  immense  importance  w  it 
to  that  man  to  bo  called  a  Htrong  friend  to 
government— how  injurious  to  hiii  natural 
and  fkir  hopes  to  be  called  lukewsrm,  or 
addicted  to  popular  notions— and  how 
easily  tlie  runnem  of  the  government  would 
attach  such  a  cliaracter  to  him !  The  useful 
inference  fh>m  these  observations  is,  tliat. 
in  all  government  canes,  the  juiy,  insteoa 
of  being  infiuence<l  \ry  the  cant  phramw 
about  the  integrity  of  English  judges, 
should  suspect  the  op4>ratinn  of  such  mo- 
tives—watch the  judge  with  the  most  acute 
jealou^— and  comiiel  him  to  be  honest,  by 
IhrowiBif  ihcmtelvm  into  the  opposite  scale 
whenever  be  iM  inclined  to  be  otiierwiBe. 


Government  had  raw  recniite.  ofleni 
had  never  seen  an  enemy,  h^  a  dc 
frigates,  and  a  population  nninriiiitiiiM 
sacrifices,  and  impatient  of  taatlob 
crown  these  disaidvantageo,  a  niMl 
portant  section  of  the  Unioa,  tiM  1 
Engbuid  States,  openly  Mt  up  theMai 
of  separation  and  rebelUon.  Aeuawg 
sat  fbr  the  uipieea  porpoae  of  tfawM 
the  measures  of  govemmeot;  wUb 
press  and  pulpit  thundered  evevy  mk 
of  denunciation  against  whoewf  dK 
assist  their  own  oountiy  in  the  boi 
danger.*  And  tUs  was  the  weit,  m 
Jacobins  and  democrats,bat  of  the  rin 
friends  of  religion  and  aoeial  order.  1 
had  been  so  aealoosly  attadied  te 
government,  while  it  was  administaed 
their  own  party,  that  they  sufDeted  nol 
popular  breath  '  to  visit  the  Fkedta 
breech  too  roughly.' 

'  The  course  pursued,  both  by  Mr.  M 
son  and  Mr.  Maddiaon,  thruuglwml  I 
season  of  difBoulty,  merits  the  gnftiM 
their  oountry„  and  the  imitatiaii  of 
governments  pretending  to  be  free. 

**  So  fkr  were  they  tmm  demandlaff  i 
extraordinaiy  powers  fjrom  Congrei  t 
they  did  not  even  enforce,  to  their  fhl 
tent,  those  with  which  they  were  by 
constitution  invested.  The  iirooess  of  i 
soning,  on  which  they  probably  acted,! 
be  thus  stated.  The  majority  of  the  nsl 
is  with  us,  because  the  war  is  nattn 
The  interests  of  a  minority  suflinr;  audi 
interest  is  clamorous  when  injured, 
carries  its  opposition  to  an  extrsme  lae 
sistent  with  its  political  duty.  Shall 
leave  it  an  undisturbed  career  of  IMIoe 
sock  to  put  it  down  with  libel  and  ssAI 
Uiwsf  In  the  first  caae  it  win  grow  b 
fh)m  impunity;  its  proceedings  wiD 
more  and  more  outrageous ;  but  every  s 
it  tak(«  to  thwart  us  will  beastepia&ir 
of  the  enemy,  and,  consequently,  so  n 
ground  lost  in  public  opinion.     Both 


*  *'  In  Boston,  assnciations  were  enii 
into  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ' 
filling  up  of  government  loans.  Indivfih 
disposed  to  subscribo  were  obliged  tod 
in  secret,  and  conceal  their  names,  m  if 
action  had  been  diahonest."-  ( VitU  "01 
Branch."  p.  807.)  At  the  same  tim^ 
meuse  runs  were  mado  by  the  Boston  te 
onthoseof  theCvntraland  SouthemStii 
while  the  specie  thus  dnUned  was  tn 
mittcd  to  Canada,  in  payment  fbrsmnig 
goods  and  British  Government  bills,  w{ 
wen«  drawn  in  Quebec,  and  dispoaed  d 
great  numbers,  on  advaiitageoua  terns 
monied  men  in  the  statea.  Mr.  Hen 
minsion  is  the  best  inw>f  of  the  m 
.  antsAiMiedby  our  government  ttom.  it 
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paUk  opiiiioii  Is  the  onty  faistrament  hy 
vhiefa  •  minority  can  eonvert  •  majority  to 
its  view*,  impunity,  by  rerealiiig  its  motivca. 
tffirdB  ihe  aureat  chance  of  defeating  its 
iiteol.  En  the  latter  case,  we  quit  the 
maad  of  reaaon  to  take  that  of  foroe ;  we 
fi««  the  Ihctloua  the  advantage  of  leemini^ 
pnteeoled:  by  resireasing  intemperate  dii- 
camm.  we  confeaa  ouraelvea  liable  to  be 
iqiml  by  ft.  If  we  aeek  to  shield  our 
npctation  byftlibeUhbw,  we  anknowledgt' 
«Uifr  that  our  conduct  will  not  bear  in  vet- 
tiiiiioD.or  that  the  people  are  incapable  of 
disiqguiahing  betwixt  truth  and  fttlse^ 
bond ;  bat  Ibr  a  popular  pwerument  to  im- 
paeh  the  nnity  of  the  nation's  Judgment 
a  to  ntrerthiow  the  pillars  of  ita  own  ele- 
ntioB. 
"The  ermt  triumphantly  proved  the  oor- 
nctaessorthiareBaonlng.  The  Federalist! 
anke  from  the  delirium  of  fiMiious  intoxi^ 
otMM.  mud  fbund  themaelvea  covered  with 
ntept  aad  shame.  Their  couutiy  had 
Mn  in  danger,  and  thay  gloried  in  her 
iiHRaik  She  had  ezpoaed  herself  to  priva* 
tiwB  from  which  thqr  liad  extracted  profit. 
Ii  her  triumphs  they  had  no  part,  except 
ibt  of  having  mourned  over  and  dopro* 
citted  them.  Since  the  war  Federalism 
kM  been  aeanaly  heard  oV—iUaO,  508- 

The  Americans,  we  helicre,  are  the 
int  persons  who  have  discarded  the 
tiilor  io  the  administration  of  justice, 
ad  his  auxiliary  the  barber  —  two 
I^moi  of  endless  im(ioriance  in  the 
ewlei  and  pandects  of  Europe.  A 
pife  administera  justice,  without  a 
ealori6e  wig  and  parti-colourcd  gown, 
R  a  coat  and  pantaloona  Heisobeved, 
iKwerer;  and  life  and  property 'are 
BQc  faudlT  protected  in  tlio  United 
Scales.  We  shall  be  denounced  bv 
tibe  Laureate  as  atheists  and  Jacobins'; 
iMt  ve  mnsc  saj,  that  we  have  doubts 
vhccber  one  atom  of  useful  influence 
a  added  to  men  in  important  situations 
bf  aoy  colour,  quantity,  or  contigu- 
of  cloth  and  hair.  The  true 
of  refinement,  we  conceive^ 
iitod«card  dU  the  mountebank  drujkcry 
ct  bsrtaroos  aj^es.  One  row  of  gold 
scd  far  falls  off  after  another  from  the 
nbe  of  power,  and  is  picked  up  and 
WB  by  the  parish  headle  and  the  ex- 
iifaiurof  wild  beasts.  Meantime,  the 
sfljcttd  wiseacre  mourns  over  equality 
of  canBeni ;  and  wotteth  not  of  two 
mesi,  whose  doableu  bare  casi  alike,  j 


how  one  shall  command  and  the  other 
obey. 

The  dress  of  lawyers,  however,  is,  nt 
all  events,  of  less  importance  thun  their 
charges.  Law  is  clieap  in  America : 
in  England,  it  is  bettor,  in  a  mere 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  give  up 
forty  pounds  than  to  contend  fur  it  in 
a  court  of  common  law.  It  costs  that 
sum  in  England  to  win  a  cause ;  and, 
in  the  court  of  equity,  it  is  better  to 
abandon  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
pounds  than  to  contend  for  it.  Wc 
mean  to  say  nothing  disrespectful  of 
the  Chancellor — wlio  is  an  upri;;ht 
judge,  a  very  great  lawyer,  nnd  zealous 
to  do  all  he  can ;  but  we  believe  thu 
Conrt  of  Chancery  to  be  in  a  stutc 
which  imperiously  requires  legislative 
correction.  We  do  not  accuse  it  of 
any  malversation,  but  of  a  compli- 
cation, formality,  entanglement,  and 
delay,  which  the  life,  the  wealth,  and 
the  patience  of  man  cannot  endure. 
How  such  a  subject  comes  not  to  have 
been  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, wc  arc  wholly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. We  feel  for  climbing  boys  as 
much  as  anybody  can  do ;  but  what  '\% 
a  climbing  boy  in  a  chimney  to  a  full- 
grown  suitor  in  the  Master's  ofiiee? 
And  whence  comes  it,  in  the  midst  of 
ten  thousand  compassions  nnd  charities, 
that  no  Wilberforce,  or  Sister  Fry,  has 
started  up  for  the  suitors  in  Chancery?  *■ 
and  why,  in  the  name  of  these  altiieted 
and  attorney- worn  ])cople,  are  there 
united  in  their  judge  three  or  four 
offices,  any  one  of  which  is  snnicient  to 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  a  very  able 
and  active  man  ? 

There  arc  no  very  prominent  men 
at  present  in  x\merica;  ot  \vR»t  none 
whose  fame  is  strong  cnougii  for  ex- 
portatioiK  Munro  is  a  man  of  plain 
unaffected  good  sense.  .Jefferson,  we 
believe,  is  still  alive  ;  and  has  always 

•  This  is  still  ono  of  the  frrcot  uncorrocte<l 
evils  of  the  country.  Ncithini?  can  Im*  m> 
utterly  alwunl  an  to  li*ave  the  head  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  a  political  ollieor,  and  to 
Hubject  forty  niiUiotm  of  litigatotl  proiHTty 
to  all  the  uelavH  and  intemiptionH  which 
areoccaHioned  by  his  present  nniltiplicity 
of oHlc<«8.  (18.J9.)— ThcCliaiiwllor is nixaker 
ol  the  Houito  of  Lords ;  he  miKht  as  well  be 
madf^iirriibishop  of  Canterbury  ;--il  is  ouo 
of  tlio  greatest  of  existing  follies.. 
R  2 
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Thirip-nifu  EngUtik  TdmUUi  fty  whom 
the  Author  was  deputed^  in  June  1817,  to 
ascertain  whether  any,  and  what  Partcf 
the  United  States  would  l>e  suitable  M 
their    Residence.     WiOi   Benutrks    on 
Mr.  Birkbeek's  *•  Notet"  and  «  Letters." 
By  Henry  Bradshaw  Feuon.    London. 
Longman  &  Co.    1818. 
4  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  AwMtiea^  in 
the  Years  1809, 1810.  and  1811,  <Cv.    Qj 
John  Bradbury,  F.L.8.    London.    8to. 
London.  Sherwood,  Neely  ft  Jonei.  1817. 
These  four  books  are  all  yeiy  well 
worth  reading  to  any  person  who  feels* 
as  we  do,  the  importance  and  interest 
of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion and  amusement ;  and  will  probably 
decide  the  fate,  and  direct  the  footsteps, 
of  many  human  beings,  seeking  a  better 
lot  than  the  Old  World  can  afford  them. 
Mr.  Hall  is  a  clever,  lively  man,  very 
much  above  the  common  race  of  writers; 
with  very  liberal  and  reasonable  opi- 
nions, wnich  he  expresses  with  great 
boldness, — and  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  good  humour.    He  has  the  elements 
of  wit  in  him;  but  sometimes  is  trite 
and  flat  when  he  means  to  be  amusing. 
He  writes  verses,  too,  and  is  occasion- 
ally long  and  metaphysical ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,   we   think  highly  of  Mr. 
Hall;    and   deem   him,   if  he  is   not 
more  than   twenty-five  years  of  age, 
an  extraordinary  young  man.     He  is 
not  the  less  extraordinary  for  being  a 
Lieutenant  of  Light  Dragoons— as  it 
is  certainly  somewhat  rare  to  meet  with 
an  original  thinker,  an  indulgent  judge 
of  manners,  and   a  man   tolerant   of 
neglect   and    familiarity,   in   a  youth 
covered  with  tags,  feathers,  and  mar- 
tial foolery. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  plain  man,  of  good 
sense  and  slow  judgment.  Mr.  Brad- 
bury is  a  botanist,  who  lived  a  good 
deal  among  the  savages,  but  worth 
attending  to.  Mr.  Fearon  is  a  much 
abler  writer  than  either  of  the  two  last, 
Im:  no  lover  of  America — and  a  little 
given  to  exaggeration  in  his  views  of 
vices  and  prejudices. 

Among  other  faults  with  which  our 
government  is  chargeable,  the  vice  of 
impertinence  has  biiely  crept  into  our 
cabinet ;  and  the  Americans  have  lH:en 
treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 


But  tber  are  beeomiing  &  liltii 
pawcrfnf,  we  take  it,  for  thu  en 
sort  of  management,  and  are  incni 
with  a  rapiditj  which  is  n^ 
matter  of  jocularity  to  ns,  or  die  i 
powen  of  the  Old  World.  !■  1 
Baltimore  contained  13,000  b 
tants;  in  1810,  46,000;  ill  1 
60,000.  In  1790,  it  posMtted  i: 
tons  of  shipping;  in  1798,  59,00( 
1805,  72,000;  in  1810,  103,444. 
progress  of  Fhiladdphia  is  « 
lows :  — 

Houses.    Ii 
"In  t 

168S  there  were  in  the  dtj       89  sad 


1700 

700 

1749 

•       1,076 

1760 

.     3jm 

1769 

-       <474 

1776 

-       6,409 

178S 

-       6.0to 

1806 

-     18,000 

1810 

.     ».769 

1 

"  Now.  it  is  oomputed  there  an  si 
120.000  inhabitants  in  thedtysnd  sol 
of  which  10.000  arc  free  coloured  peop 
{Palmer,  pp.  2H  255.) 

The  population  of  New  York 
city\  in  1805,  was,  60,000  ;  it  ii 
120,000.  Their  shipping,  at  pre 
amounts  to  300,000  tons.  The  p 
lation  of  tiu:  state  of  New  York  wi 
the  accession  of  his  present  Mq 
97,000,  and  is  now  near  1,000 
Kentucky,  first  settled  in  1773^  hs 
1792,  a  population  of  100,000;  an 
1810,  406,000/  Morse  reckoni 
whole  population  of  the  western  I 
tory,  in  1790,  at  600Q;  in  181 
was  near  half  a  million  ;  and  will 
bably  exceed  a  million  in  1820.  T 
and  a  thousand  other  eqtislljr  it 
proofs  of  their  incrcHsing  strength, 
to  extinguish  pleasantry,  and  pro 
thought. 

We  were  surprise<l  and  plessc 
find  from  these  acconnts,  that 
AmericHns  on  the  Red  River  aoc 
Arkansas  River  have  begun  to  i 
sugar  and  wine.  Their  importati 
wool  into  this  country  is  beoomin| 
an  object  of  some  consequence; 
they  have  incxhanstible  supplies  o 
and  coal.  But  one  of  the  great  so 
of  wealth  in  America  is  and  will  1 
astonishing  command  of  inland  HA 
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*  l.f.i'  a  ^.i«e!c  oirthly  ol»j«^cl  in  view,  ox- 
-^  •:  st.itliriir  and  mnokin^  r-igars.  1  have 
I  -c  »rt  !i  a  Kiok  in  the  liauds  of  anv  person 
Mtw  I  left  Fiiiiadelphia.  Objectionable  as 
i:.ew  habito  are,  th<?y  afford  decided  evi- 
ckroce  of  the  prwperity  of  that  oountry, 
vhirh  can  admit  ao  large  a  body  of  its  citi* 
Zens  to  waste  in  indolenre  three-lburtha  of 
tikiir  lire*,  and  would  alao  appear  to  bold 
ou  cncMuraireinent  to  Englishmen  with 
Esfluk  kabitt,  who  ooald  retain  their  in- 
d«tf7  amid  a  nation  of  indolence,  and  have 
MlScient  flrmneM  to  lire  in  America^  and 
ycf  bid  dellanoe  to  the  deadly  example  of 
JtonatiTea."—  {Ftarom,  pp.  SSi,  8fi8.) 

Tet  thif  chai|^  can  hardly  apply  to 
thn  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  folluvring  sample  of  American 
ntgariir  is  not  nnentertaining. 

*  On  arririns  at  the  tavern  door  the  land- 
kid  makes  his  appearance. —  Landlord. 
Tfv  MTvant,  fcntlemen,  this  is  a  fine  day. 
Jamwr.  Vny  fine.  «-XaNd.  You've  got 
t«D  mitm  cnafsrat,  they  are  right  tlegant 
■itcfaea.  Ang,  Tea.  we  bought  them  for 
aatfhta— LaiiA  They  cost  a  Amp  of  dol- 
kn  (a  pauwp  and  knowir^  look);    200 

I  celnilalf.  Atu,  Yea.  they  cost  a  good 
aoL^XtfadL  PottibU!  (a  panae);  going 
volvmnl  to  Ohio,  gentlemen?  Ana,  We 
■c  going  to  Philadelphia.— XaiMf.  Phila- 
MpUa^  ah!  that's  a  dreadifid  hvge  phu»» 
three  or  fbur  times  as  M^  ss  Lexington. 
isa  Ten  ttanes  as  large.— Xatul.  Is  It  by 
Gcoi^!  what  a  wtigktw  heap  of  housesi  (a 
pHKi;  butlrvefeoayonwaanot  rrarsdin 
maddphia.  An§.  Phibulelphia  U  not  our 
■five  plaesL^Xoiid:  Perhaps  atray  up 
b  Cowia.  AuM,  No,  we  are  fhm  Enghuid. 
-Umd,  Jm  ii  potnbis!  well.  1  edlculaU 
T^  vers  fhan  abroad  (pause);  how  long 
hveycM  been  fhmi  the  oUeomi^ry/  An». 
Vekft  England  h»t  Msrrh.- Xaad.  And 
h  Aanrt  here  you  are  in  Kentuek.  WeU, 
IdiDBldhanre^^iMSSflitfyDu  had  been  in  the 
iMetomeyeata;  you  speak  almost  as  good 
fa^liihaswedo! 

'lUa  dialogue  is  not  a  literal  copy;  but 
k  ciabnees  most  of  the  fkiequent  and  im- 
fnper  spplieations  of  words  used  in  the 
W  eoontiy,  with  a  few  New  EngUnd 
PtowB.  B^  the  kg-houM  ftrmer  and 
iKera  keeper,  they  are  used  as  often,  and 

II  erroncoosly  as  they  occur  in  the  above 
Anvie."—  yFaiwMT,  pp.  1<9. 180.) 

This  ii  of  coarse  intended  as  a  repre- 
sntatioD  of  the  manners  of  the  low,  or, 
SI  least,  the  middling  class  of  people  in 


The  four  trardleii,  of  whose  works 


\vc  are  f^iviii;;  an  account,  made  ex- 
tensive tours  in  every  part  of  America, 
us  well  in  the  old  as'in  the  new  settle- 
ments ;  and,  gcneriilly  speiiking,  we 
should  say  their  testiin'oiiy  is  in  tavour 
of  American  manners.  We  must  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Mr.  Fcaron; — and  yet 
he  seems  to  have  very  little  to  pay 
againht  them.  Air.  Palmer  tells  as, 
thut  he  found  his  companions,  ofticcrs 
and  farmers,  unobtrusive,  civil,  and 
obliging;  —  that  wliat  the  servants  do 
lor  you,  they  do  whh  ahicrity;  — that 
at  their  taUes-d'hCte  ladies  are  treated 
with  great  politeness.  We  have  real 
pleasure  in  making  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Bradbury's  tour. 

"  In  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  people 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  would  be  alwurd 
to  expect  that  a  general  charadicr  could  be 
now  formGd,or  that  it  will  bo,  for  manj'  yeara 
yet  tooouie.  Tho  popuUitiuu  is  at  pre(K>nt 
compounded  of  a  great  uumb(>r  of  nations, 
not  yet  amalgamated,  conHiNting  of  emi- 
grants from  every  State  in  the  Union.  mixc<l 
with  English,  Irish,  Scotch.  Dutch,  Swisb. 
Germans,  Frrneh,  and  almost  fh>m  every 
country  in  Europe.  In  some  traiU  they 
partake  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Athmtic  States,  which  results  nrom  the 
nature  of  their  government.  That  siiecics 
of  hauteur  which  one  clans  of  society  in 
some  countries  show  in  their  intcrcourM* 
with  the  other  is  here  utterly  unknown. 
By  their  constitution,  the  exlHtcnco  of  a 
privileged  order,  vested  by  birth  with  hi- 
reditaiy  privileges,  honours,  or  euiolumcnts, 
is  for  ever  interdicted.  If,  thirrefore,  we 
should  here  ex|)ect  to  And  tliat  ci>nteuiptu- 
ous  feeling  in  man  for  man,  we  should 
naturally  examine  amonght  i\\WM  clothed 
with  judicial  or  military  authority;  but  we 
should  Si'srch  in  vain.  The  JiLstiee  on  tho 
bench,  or  the  officer  in  the  field,  is  resiM>cte<l 
and  obeyed  whilst  discluurringthc  functions 
of  his  office,  as  the  representative  or  agent 
of  the  law,  enacted  for  the  ffood  <{f  all;  but 
should  he  be  tempted  to  treat  even  the  least 
wealthy  of  his  neighbours  or  fellow-citizens 
with  contumely,  he  would  soon  find  tluit  he 
oould  not  do  it  with  impunity.  Travellers 
fh>m  Europe,  in  passing  through  tho  western 
country,  or  indeed  any  part  of  tho  United 
States,  ought  to  he  previously  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  tho  American  character; 
and  more  particularly  if  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  tn-ating  with  cuntcmpt,  or 
irritating  with  abuse,  those  whom  acciden- 
tal cimunstancea  may  have  placed  in  a 
I  situstian  to  administer  to  thdr  irmU.  li^X 
B  3 


Dui,  lor  my  part,  1  must  sny  that  it  im  a 
I»rac'tic«'  tliat  I  never  uas  (1i>|m)s('(1  to  i-om- 
jtlniiM)!',  b<'c.'ius««  1  ahva\s  fouiid  Iheiii  a.s 
reaily  to  aii.swiT  a  (juiVNtioii  as  to  nsk  one, 
ami  llu'roforo  1  always  came  oira  fra.ncr  by 
this  kind  of  barter;  and  if  any  traveller 
d£K«  not,  it  ia  his  own  fault.  As  this  leads 
me  to  notice  their  gcneml  conduct  to  stran- 
Ken,  I  feel  mj'aelf  bound,  by  gratitude  and 
regard  to  truth,  to  apeak  of  their  hospitality. 
In  my  traTeli  through  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  United  States,  not  lees  than  2u00 
miles  was  through  parts  where  there  were 
uo  taTems,  and  where  a  traveller  is  under 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  no  one  instance  has 
my  appeal  been  fhiitlcss;  although,  in 
many  cases,  the  fUrnishing  of  a  bed  has 
been  evidently  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence, and  in  a  great  many  instances  uo  re- 
muneration would  be  received.  Other 
European  travellers  have  experienced  this 
liberal  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  some  have 
rvpaid  it  by  calumny/'— (irra«f6i(ry,  pp.  304 
— 30C) 

We  think  it  of  so  mach  importance 
to  do  justice  to  other  nations,  and  to 
lessen  that  hatred  and  contempt  which 
race  feels  for  race,  thut  we  subjoin  two 
short  passages  from  Mr.  Hall  to  the 
somoeffecL 

"  I  had  bills  on  Philadelphia,  and  applied 
to  a  respectable  store-kesper.  that  is,  trades- 
man, of  the  village,  to  cash  me  one :  the 
amount,  however,  was  beyond  any  remit- 

im.,,^  l.A  Urn  A   «ww«.^A.«   «A  •*,.t-A      K..«-     U^    t^.. 


.>iy  Te^iini'iiiy,  in  iiw^  | 
taiiily  not  iinalidale  tlie 
other  travelU  i>.  wiio, 
rrei|iieiitly  ei;eounter<  d 
and  quite  as  freijueutly 
will  at  least  prove  tlie 
versinir  the  Unit«Hl  Stat« 
intcmiption,  and  oven 
lUly  surprised  by  libera 
—{IlaU,  pp.  2M,tS6.) 

"  I  fell  into  very  pleasa 
ington.  Strangers  wh 
some  days  in  a  town  us 
at  a  buarding-house,  1 
tavern:  in  this  way  thi 
society  the  place  affon 
always  gentlemen,  and 
either  visitors  or  U^nipoi 
live  in  this  manner  to  a^ 
housekeeping.  At  Wasl 
sittings  of  Congress,  tli 
are  divided  into  messes 
political  principles  of  th* 
stranger  admitted  witho 
tion,  and  the  consent  of  t 
I  chanced  to  Join  a  dex 
name  a  few  of  its  memb 
for  the  pleasure  their 
Commodore  Decatur  am 
Corrca.  the  great  botani 
tiary  of  Portugal,  the 
Navy,  the  Secretaiy  of 
known  as  the  author  of 
cation  entitled,  'John 
Jonathan,'  with  eight  o 
Congress,  principally  ti 
States,  which  are  genei 
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thrdirk,  mnd  'no  admittanco  behind  tbr 
curtain.*  This  way  of  living  alTords,  toci, 
the  best  insight  into  the  best  part  of  soinct  v ; 
for  if  in  a  tree  nation  the  depositaries  of 
the  public  oonfldenoe  be  ignorant,  or  vulgar, 
ft  is  a  Toej  fhiitleas  sevch  to  look  for  the 
«|i|»ite  qualitiei  in  those  they  represent ; 
k.  if  these  be  well  informed  in  mind 
» it  profes  at  the  least  an  in- 
towards  knowledge  and  reflncw 
■■t  ia  the  general  mats  of  citizens  by 
lAoa  th^y  are  selected.  My  own  expe- 
riaesobligea  BM  to  a  favourable  verdict  in 
ids  particular.  I  flmnd  the  little  circle 
Mb  which  I  iMd  happily  lUlen  ftiU  of 
0Bd  ssBM  and  good  humour,  and  never 
^ttted  it  without  feeUng  myself  a  gainer, 
m  the  BDon  either  of  uaefhl  infbrmatioa 

•  of  neial  9ayivnma!t:'^iHaU,  pp.  829- 

m 

Ii  page  S5S.  Mr.  Hall  pays  some 
197 handsome complimeDts  to  the  gal- 
mtrj,  high  feeling,  and  humanity  of 
de  American  troope.  Such  passafrta 
idect  the  highest  honour  upon  Mr. 
lalL  They  are  full  of  courage  as  well 
■  kmdneii;  and  will  never  be  forgiven 
It  bone. 

Liierttare  the  Americans  have  none 
—BO  native  literature,  we  mean.  It  i  ^ 
dhnported.  They  had  a  Frankliu, 
indeed;  and  may  afford  to  live  forhajf 
aeeotory  on  his  fame.  There  is,  or 
vn,  a  Mr.  Dwight,  who  wrote  some 
yocBS;  and  his  baptismal  name  was 
Tnothy.  Tbereis  also  a  small  account 
tf  Vinrinia  by  Jefferson,  and  an  epic 
If  Joel  Barlow ;  and  some  pieces  of 
pkmntiy  by  ^Ir.  Irving.  But  why 
teid^  Americans  write  books,  when 

*  a  weeks'  passage  brings  them,  in 
Anr  own  tongue,  our  sense,  science, 
•Bd  genius,  in  bales  and  hogsheads  ? 
IWks,  steam-boats,  grist-mills,  are 
te  natural  objects  for  centuries  to 
COM.  Then,  when  they  have  got  to 
Ae  Fuific  Ocean — epic  poems,  plays, 
pksnires  of  memory,  and  all  the  elegan  t 
pcifications  of  an  ancient  people  who 
we  tamed  the  wild  earth,  and  set 
dova  10  amuse  themselves.  —  This  U 
the  nataral  march  of  human  affairs. 

The  Americans,  at  least  in  the  old 
Slitcs,  are  a  very  religious  people:  but 
ibae  is  no  sect  there  which  enjoys  th^ 
xtMsction  of  excluding  others  from 


'  tenth  of  produce.  Their  clerpy,  how- 
ever, arc  rospci'tabh-,  respocttMl,  :uid 
possess  no  snuill  hhare  of  iiitlueuee. 
The  pliiccs  of  worship  in  Philadelphia 
in  1810  were  as  follows:  —  Presby- 
terian, 8;  Episcopalian,  4 ;  Methodists, 
5;  Catholic,  4;  Baptist,  5;  Quakers,  4; 
Fighting  Quakers,  1;  Lutheran,  3; 
Calvinist,  3;  Jews,  2;  Univcrsalists, 
1;  Swedish  Lutheran,  1;  Moravian, 
I;  Congrelaticosualifits,  ];  Unitarians, 
1 ;  Covenanters,  1 ;  Black  Baptists,  1 ; 
Black  Episcopalians.  1 ;  Black  Metho- 
dists, 2.  The  Methodists,  Mr.  Palmer 
tells  us,  are  becoming  the  most  ntmie- 
rous  sect  in  the  Unit^  States. 

Mr.  Fearon  gives  us  this  account  of 
the  state  of  religion  at  New  York. 

"Upon  this  interesting  topic  I  would 
repeat,  what  indeed  you  are  already  ac- 
quainted with,  that  Ugally  there  is  the 
most  unlimited  liberty.  There  is  no  state 
religion,  and  no  government  prosecution  of 
indiriduals  for  conscience  sake.  Wliether 
those  halcyon  days,  which  I  think  would 
attend  a  similar  state  of  things  in  England, 
are  in  existence  here,must  be  left  for  future 
observation.  There  are  Ave  Dutch  Re- 
formed churches ;  six  Presbyterian ;  three 
Associated  Reformed  ditto;  one  Associated 
Presbyterian;  one  Reformed  ditto;  five 
Methodists;  two  ditto/or  blacks;  one  Ger- 
man Reformed ;  one  Evangelical  Lutheran ; 
one  Moravian :  four  Trinitarian  Baptist ; 
one  Universalist ;  two  Catholic;  three 
Quaker;  eight  Episcopalian;  one  Jews* 
Synagogue:  and  to  this  I  would  add  a 
small  Meeting  which  is  but  little  known, at 
which  the  priest  is  dispensed  with,  every 
member  following  what  they  call  the  apo- 
stolic plan  of  instructing  each  other,  and 
'building  one  another  up  in  their  most  holy 
faith.'  The  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian, 
or  Church  of  England  sects,  take  the  pre- 
cedence in  numbers  and  in  rc8|)ectability. 
Their  ministers  receive  from  two  to  eight 
thousand  dolhtrs  per  annum.  All  the 
churches  are  well  filled;  they  are  the 
ftshionable  places  for  display;  and  the 
sermons  and  talents  of  the  minister  offer 
never^nding  subjects  of  interest  when 
social  converse  has  been  exhausted  upon 
the  bad  conduct  and  inferior  nature  of 
tugffara  (negroes);  the  price  of  flour  at 
Liverpool ;  the  capture  of  the  Oaerri^re; 
and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  perfect 
equality  of  all  sects  seems  to  have  deadened 
party  /teling;    controversy  \»  VjuX.  ^ilW^i 


civil  offices/  mx"  does  mdj  denomination  j  ^own/'—iFoaron,  pp.  46, 4fi.) 
^Obutuuu  take  /or  their  sapport  a  j 
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Fearon  seems  to  imagioCfhas  prodnced 
indifference  ;  and  he  heaves  a  sigh  to 
the  memory  of  departed  oppression. 
**  Can  it  be  possible  (he  asks)  that  the 
non*exiritenco  of  rcligioas  oppression 
has  lessened  religious  knowledge  and 
made  men  supcrstitionsly  dependent 
upon  outward  form,  instead  of  internal 
purity  ?  "  To  which  question  (a  sin- 
gular one  from  an  enlightened  man 
like  Mr.  Fearon)  we  answer,  that  the 
absence  of  religious  oppression  has  not 
lessened  religious  knowledge,  but  theo- 
logiciil  animosity ;  and  made  men  more 
dependent  upon  pious  actions,  and 
less  upon  useless  and  unintelligible 
wrangling.* 

The  great  curse  of  America  is  the 
institution  of  Slavery  —  of  itself  far 
more  tlian  the  foulest  blot  upon  their 
national  character,  and  an  evil  which 
counterbalances  all  the  excisemen^ 
licensers,  and  tax-nratherers,  of  £ng> 
land.  No  virtuous  man  ought  to  trust 
his  own  character,  or  the  character  oi 
his  children,  to  the  demoralisiDg  effectji 
produced  by  commanding  slaves.  Jus- 
tice, gentleness  pity*  and  humility,  soon 
give  way  before  them.  Conscience 
suspends  its  functions.  The  love  of 
command — the  impatience  of  restraint, 
get  the  better  of  every  other  feeling ; 
and  cruelty  has  no  other  limit  than  fear. 

**  *  There  must  doubtlws/  says  llr.  Jeffer< 
son,  *b4*  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
manners  of  tlio  people  produced  by  the 
existence  of  slavnry  aumiig  us.  Tlie  whole 
commerce  bctweou  master  and  slave  is  a 
per|)etnal  ext^rdse  of  tlie  most  boisterous 
pAssionH ;  the  moht  unremitting  desjmtiifm 
on  the  one  jiart.and  dticrading  submissions 
on  the  other.  Oiu*  children  see  this  and 
learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imitative 
animal.  The  pan>nt  Mtorms,  the  child  looks 
on,  catches  thr  lineaments  of  wrath,  putt  | 
on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  | 
Nlnves,  frivcii  loose  to  tlie  worst  of  iMSsions ; 
an<l  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  ex- ' 
erci.Hcd  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  bo  stamped  ' 
by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.    The  man 

•  Mr.  Fearon  mentions  a  relifrious  lotterv 
for  buildinir  a  Presb>-t<»rian  ehurch.  What 
will  Mr.  Littleton  say  to  this?  ho  is  hardly 
proijari'd.  we  suspeit,  for  this  uni<m  of 
Calvin  and  the  Little  Go.  Every  advantage 
will  Ik?  made  of  it  by  the  wit  and  ekmuenoo 
of  his  fls<<al  opponent;— nor  will  It  pass 
^^pheeded  by  Mr.  Biah. 


must  be  a  prodigy  who  CMi  nWa  1 
morals  and  manners  undepraved  \igm 
eurcumstancea."'— Nofeee,  p.  ML- (A 
p.«B.) 

The  following  pictoTe  of  a  slave  m 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hall  from  the  "Li 
ten  on  Virgima." 

** '  I  tooktheboat  ttaiimom!i«,aiidci« 
the  ferry  over  to  Portamouth.  the  m 
town  which  I  tdd  you  is  Ofipc^tof 
place.  Itwasoourtdaj.andalnfecHi 
of  people  was  gathered  about  the  dnor 
the  oourt-honse.  I  had  banUyfol  m 
the  stops  to  look  in,  when  my  tan  «i 
assailed  by  the  voice  of  aii^iiv:  inilK 
ing  round  to  dlsoover  fhm  what  qpa 
it  came,  I  saw  a  group  of  aboot  IH 
negroes,  of  different  ifaea  and  ages,  fliDf 
ing  a  rough-looking  white  man,  wht  I 
carelesily  lolling  in  his  aulkj.  TIm^  ^ 
Just  turned  round  the  corner,  and  w 
coming  up  the  main  street  to  pass  ly  t 
spot  ^here  I  stood,  on  their  wsy  ort 
town.  As  they  came  nearer,  I  saw  sav 
them  loaded  with  ehains  to  prevent  lb 
encape;  while  others  had  hold  of  ■ 
other's  hands,  strongly  grasped,  as  if 
8upix)rt  themselves  in  their  afflictioa. 
particularly  noticed  a  poor  mother,  «i 
an  infiuit  sucking  at  her  breast  ss  i 
walked  along,  while  two  small  children h 
hold  of  her  apron  on  either  ■i<^,  iIm 
I  running  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  11 
'  came  along  singing  a  little  wild  bjm. 
sweet  and  mournful  melody,  flying;  ly 
divine  instinct  of  the  heart,  to  tbs  a 
solation  of  religion,  the  last  rrftige  oft 
unhappy,  to  snp|x>rt  them  in  tbeirdiitae 
The  sulky  now  stopped  before  the  tafS 
at  a  little  distance  beyond  tlieconitJioa 
and  the  driver  got  out.  **  My  dor  tt 
said  I  to  a  penon  who  stood  near  nw^  'e 
you  \A\  me  what  these  poor  pe<^  hi 
been  doing?  What  is  their  crimet  A 
what  is  to  bo  their  punishment!"  *( 
Mid  he, "  it's  nothing  at  all,  but  a  pared 
negroes  sold  to  Carolina ;  and  that  mi 
Lheir  driver,  whf)  has  bought  tliem."  "I 
nrhat  have  they  done,  tliat  they  shoaU 
void  into  banishment?"  "  Done.**  sild 
'nothing  at  all,  that  I  know  oft  tk 
masters  wanted  money,  1  suppoae,  I 
these  drivers  irive  gmxl  prices."  Here  ■ 
driver,  havingsuppl  led  himself  with  bun 
And  his  horse  with  water  (the  pour  n«gr 
of  course  wanUfl  nothing),  stepped  into 
ehair  again,  cracked  his  whip,  and  dr 
cm,  while  the  miserable  exiles  followed 
fiineral  procession  behind  him.'  **— (H 
PP.35S-360.) 

The  hiw  by  which  slaves  arc  goren 
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in  the  Carolinas  \i  a  provincial  law  as ' 

oA  as    1740,  bat  made  perpetual   in 

i:>3.     By  thi?«  law  it  is  enacted,  that 

t^-.ry  n»"^ro  ^hail  be  presumed  a  slave, 

ucless  the  contrary  ap{)Gar.    The  9ih 

chase  allows  two  jastices  of  the  peace, 

ind  three  freeholders,  power  to  put 

tbem  to  any  mimner  of  death;  the 

tridencc  against  them  may  be  without 

Qsth. — No  slave  is  to  traffic  on  his  own 

lesonnt. — Any  person  murdering  a 

dire  is  to  p^y  IfML — or  14L  if  he  cuu 

m  the  tongue  of  a  slave. — Any  white 

■a  meeting  seTen  slaves  together  on 

sU^  road  may  give  them  twenty 

h^hes  each. — No  man  mnst  teach  a 

ine  to  write,  nnder  penalty  of  lOOiL 

OBWcy.     We  have  Mr.  Hall's  au- 

Mcy  for  the  existence  and  enforce- 

■■t  of  this  law  at  the  present  day. 

lb  f  etnm  has  recorded  some  facts 

til  Bore  instractive. 

"Ohserrlng  agreat  many  coloured  people, 
prtienlaiiy  fimalea,  in  these  boats.  I  con- 
(UidtfaaS  they  were  emigrants,  who  had 
mmdsd  thus  ftv  on  their  routo  towards 
tattlcBMnt^  The flict  proved  to  be,  that 
i^lwiof  the  flats  were  fh.«iffhted  with 
kMabeiiiBB  for  sale.  They  had  been  ool- 
btadhithe  sevenl  States  l^slave  dealers, 
■slriiipped  from  Kentucky  for  a  market. 
Avweredreaaduptothebest  advantage. 
«  ttsssme  principle  that  Jockeys  do  horses 
The  fbUowing  Is  a  specimen  of 
t  on  this  suli^ect:— 

"TWSHTT  DOLLABS  SBWASD 

Vniis  paid  fbr  apprehending  and  lodging 
h  |h1,  cr  delivering  to  the  subwribcrs,  the 
Moving  slavcs.bdonging  to  JosBPHlBViir, 
tfilsivillis.— TOX,  a  veiy  light  Mulatto. 
U«cfBS,Sfeet  10  inches  high,  appears  to 
Waboat  IS  yean  of  age;  an  artful  fellow— 
oanad  and  write,  and  preacksi  occasion- 
al^.—CHARLOTTE,  a  bhK!kwench.roand, 
mi  lUl  beed,  tail,  straight,  and  likoly- 
■ksotSS  yean  of  age,  and  wife  of  the  above 
■Rwd  Tom.— These  slaves  decamped  fh>m 
their  owners  plantation  on  the  night  of  the 
HA  September  inst.*  **—  {Feartm,  p.  270.) 

*11ie  three  'Aftican  churches,*  as  they 
m  eafled,  are  for  all  those  native  Americans 
vko  are  hlaok,  or  have  any  shade  of  colour 
darte  thm  white.  These  persons,  though 
muf  of  them  are  possessed  of  the  rights 
sf  eiliaenship,  tre  not  admitted  into  the 
ekofcfaes  which  are  visited  by  whites. 
There  exiata  a  penal  law,  deeply  written  in 
the  sriad  of  the  whole  white  population, 
vbieh  snliiiects  their  ookmredfMlow-citisens 


Uiuncoiulitional  cmliinu'ly  and  n«-vor-(':  c: .- 
ini?  insult.  No  r<'*«pi clalMlity,  liuwi  v  r  un- 
qui'slionahli'  —  no  jirxjMrty,  lio.\r\.'r  lari:-' 
—  no  cluinictiT,  howovf-r  anh'.fniishi-il,  will 
gain  a  man,  whoso  Ixxly  is  (in  Amrrican 
estimation)  cursed  witli  even  a  tw<'iitieth 
portion  of  the  blood  of  his  African  ancratry . 
admission  into  society!!!  Thoy  are  con- 
sidered as  mere  Parialis — as  outcasts  and 
vagrants  upon  tlie  ta/'e  of  the  earth!  I 
make  no  reflection  upon  those  tilings,  but 
leave  the  fiwts  for  your  consideration."— 
{Ftanm,  pp.  168, 109.) 

That  such  feelings  and  such  practices 
should  exist  among  men  who  know  the 
valae  of  liberty,  and  pmfess  tu  under  - 
stand  its  principles,  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  wickedness.  Every  American 
who  loves  his  country  should  dedicate 
his  whole  life,  and  every  faculty  of  his 
soul,  to  efface  this  foul  stain  from  its 
character.  If  nations  rank  according 
to  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue,  what 
right  has  the  American,  a  scourger  and 
murderer  of  slaves,  to  compare  him- 
self with  the  least  and  lowest  of  the 
European  nations? — much  mure  with 
this  great  and  humane  country,  where 
the  greatest  lord  dare  not  lay  a  finger 
upon  the  meanest  peasant  ?  What  is 
freedom  where  uU  are  not  free  ?  where 
the  greatest  of  God*s  blessings  is  limited, 
with  impious  caprice,  to  the  colour  of 
the  body  ?  And  these  are  the  men 
who  taunt  the  En«;lish  with  their  cor- 
rupt Parliament,  with  their  buying  and 
Hclling  votes.  Let  the  world  judge 
which  is  the  most  liable  to  censure — 
we  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  rottenness, 
have  torn  off  the  manacles  of  slaves  all 
over  the  world ; — or  they  who,  with 
their  idle  purity,  and  useless  pcri'ection, 
have  remamed  mute  and  careless,  while 
groans  echoed  and  whips  clanked  round 
the  very  walls  of  their  spotless  Conjn'css. 
Wo  wish  well  to  America — we  rejoice 
in  her  prosperity — and  are  duli^'htcd 
to  resist  the  absurd  impertinence  witli 
which  the  character  of  her  people  is 
often  treated  in  this  country :  but  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  America  is  an 
atrocious  crime,  with  which  no  mea- 
sures can  be  kept — for  which  her  situ- 
ation affords  no  sort  of  apolojry— which 
makes  liberty  itself  distrusted,  and  the 
boast  of  it  disgusting. 

As  for  emigration,  every  man,  of 
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ThiHifniM  EngUsh  FetmiliM  bp  whom 
the  Author  wa$  deputed,  in  June  1817.  to 
aacertain  whether  anp,  and  what  Partqf 
the  United  Statet  wotUd  be  euitable  for 
their    Residence.     Wiih   Bemarke    on 
Mr.  BirlAecVt  -  Notet  -and"  Letter$:* 
By  Henry  Bradshaw  Feuron.    London, 
liongnian  k  Co.    1818. 
4.  Travde  in  the  Interior  of  America,  in 
the  I'eora  1809, 1810.  and  1811.  dv.    By 
John  Bradbury,  F.Ii.B.    London.    8to. 
London.  Sherwood.  Necly  ft  Jones.  1817. 
TuESE  four  bookfl  are  all  veiy  well 
worth  reading  to  any  person  who  feels, 
as  we  do.  the  importance  and  interest 
of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion and  amusement ;  and  will  probably 
decide  the  fate,  and  direct  the  footsteps, 
of  many  human  beings,  seeking  a  better 
lot  than  the  Old  World  can  afford  them. 
Mr.  Hall  is  a  cloTer,  lively  man,  very 
much  above  the  common  race  of  writers; 
with  very  liberal  and  reasonable  opi- 
nions, which  he  expresses  with  great 
boldness, — and  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  };ood  humour.    He  has  the  elements 
of  wit  in  him;  but  sometimes  is  trite 
aiid  flat  when  he  means  to  be  amusing. 
Iln  writes  verses,  too,  and  is  occasion- 
ally long  and  metaphysical ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,   we  think   highly  of  Mr. 
Hall;    and   deem   him,   if  he  is   not 
more  than   twenty-five  years  of  age, 
an  extraordinary  young  man.     Hu  is 
not  the  less  extraordinary  for  being  a 
Lieutenant  of  Light  Dragoons — as  it 
is  certainly  somewhat  rare  to  meet  with 
an  original  thinker,  an  indulgent  judge 
of  manners,   and   a  man   tolerant   of 
neglect  and    familiarity,   in   a  youth 
covered  with  tags,  feathers,  and  mar- 
tial foolery. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  a  plain  man,  of  good 
sense  and  slow  judgment.  Mr.  Brad- 
bury is  a  botanist,  who  lived  a  good 
doai  among  the  savages,  but  worth 
attending  to.  Mr.  Foaron  is  a  much 
abler  writer  than  either  of  the  two  last, 
hut  no  lover  of  America —  and  a  little 
given  to  cxugucration  in  his  views  of 
vices  and  i)rejudiccs. 

Among  other  faults  with  which  our 
government  is  chargeable,  the  vice  of 
impertinence  has  Lttcly  crept  into  our 
cabinet ;  and  the  Americans  have  l>een 
ta'ated  with   ridicule  and  contempt. 


Bat  they  are  becoming  a  litd 
powcrfnf,  wc  take  it,  for  thii  ea 
sort  of  management,  and  are  incn 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  ml 
matter  of  jocularity  to  us,  or  die 
powers  of  the  Old  World.  In 
Baltimore  contained  13,000  h 
tants;  in  1810,  46,000;  in 
60,000.  In  1790,  it  posscdoed  1 
tons  of  shipping;  in  1798,  59,0C 
1805,  72,000;  in  1810,  103,444. 
progress  of  Philadelphia  is  ai 
lows :  — 

Houses.    I 
**In  ) 

168S  there  wore  in  the  dty       80  and 


1700 

700 

1749 

-       8,076 

1760 

-       2,969 

1760 

-       i.474 

1776 

-       5,460 

178S 

.       6.060 

1806 

-     18,000 

1810 

-     22,769      : 

"  Now.it  is  computed  there  are  s 

120.000  inhabitan 

tain  the  cityandsa 

of  which  10.000  ai 

re  free  coloured  peq 

(Pa/m<>r.  pp.  2H  255.) 

The  population  of  New  Tori 
citif),  in  1805,  was,  60,000  ;  it  IJ 
120,000.  Their  shipping,  at  pr 
amounts  to  300.000  tons.  The  | 
lation  of  the  state  of  New  York  m 
the  accession  of  his  present  Mi 
97,000,  and  is  now  near  I,p0( 
Kentucky,  first  settled  in  1773^  hi 
1792,  a  population  of  100,000;  m 
1810,  406,000.-  Morse  reckon 
whole  population  of  the  western 
tory,  in  1790,  at  600Q;  in  181 
was  near  half  a  million  ;  and  will 
bably  exceed  a  million  in  1820.  1 
and  a  thousand  other  eqfially  i 
proofs  of  their  increasing  strength 
to  extinguish  pleasantry,  and  pn 
thought. 

We  were  surprised  and  pleai 
find  from  these  accounts,  tha 
Americans  on  the  Red  River  an 
Arkansas  River  have  begun  to 
sugar  and  wine.  Their  importat 
wool  into  this  country  is  becomin 
an  abject  of  some  consequence 
they  have  inexhaustible  supplies  < 
and  coal.  But  one  of  the  great  m 
of  wealth  in  America  is  and  will 
astonishing  command  of  inland  ni 
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ttioi.  The  MiniflBippi,  flowin;;  from 
le  Mith  to  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  through 
fcnteen  def^reet  of  latitude ;  the  Ohio 
id  the  AUfghanjr  almost  connecting 
with  the  Nurthern  I^es ;  the  Wa- 
sh, the  Illinms,  the  Missouri,  the 
ifcansaa.  the  Red  River,  flowing  from 
e  eoofines  of  New  Mexico; — these 
rvn,  all  naTigable,  and  most  of  them 
ready  frequented  by  steamboats,  con- 
rote  a  facility  of  internal  communi- 
ng not,  we'believe,  to  be  paralleled 
the  whole  world. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
nerican  government  is  its  cheapness. 
K  American  king  has  abont  SOOOi!. 
r  annum,  the  vice-king  1000/.  They 
re  their  Lord  Liverpool  at  abont  a 
oasand  per  annum,  and  their  Lord 
dnoath  (a  good  bargain)  at  the  some 
B.  Their  Mr.  Crokers  are  inexpres- 
1I5  reasonable,  —  somewhere  about 
B  price  of  an  English  door-keeper, 
hearer  of  a  mace.  Life,  however, 
as  to  go  on  yery  well,  in  spite  of 
m  low  salaries;  and  the  purposes 
(Qvemment  to  be  very  fairly  an- 
wed.  Whiitcver  may  be  the  evils  of 
n*rnal  sufTnige  in  other  countries, 
(7 have  not  yet  been  felt  in  America ; 
4  one  thing  at  least  is  established  by 
T  experience,  that  this  institution  is 
t  Decessarily  followed  by  those  tu- 
ohi^  the  dread  of  which  excites  bo 
leh  apprehension  in  this  country. 
I  the  most  democratic  states,  where 
a  payment  of  direct  taxes  is  the  only 
lufication  of  a  voter,  the  elections 
veuried  on  with  the  utmost  tran- 
dhtyi  and  the  whole  business,  by 
king  votes  in  each  parish  or  section, 
Kdoded  all  over  the  state  in  a  single 
7-  A  great  deal  is  said  by  Fcaron 
not  CamcuM,  the  cant  word  of  the 
Mricans  fur  the  committees  and  party 
Mings  in  which  the  business  of  the 
BOions  is  prepared  —  the  influence  of 
^  he  seems  to  consider  as  prcjU' 
3iL  To  us,  however,  it  appears  to 
nothing  more  than  the  natural, 
r,  and  unavoidable  influence,  which 
eat,  popularity,  and  activity,  always 
■C  have  upon  such  occasions.  What 
er  influence  can  the  loading  charac- 
I  of  the  democratic  party  in  Congress 
siUy  posMSS?    Bribery  is  entirely 
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out  of  the  question— equally  so  is  tho 
influence  of  family  and  fortune.  What 
then  can  they  do,  with  their  Caucus, 
or  without  it,  but  recommend  ?  And 
what  charge  is  it  against  the  American 
government  to  say,  that  those  members 
of  whom  tho  people  have  tho  highest 
opinion,  meet  together  to  consult  whom 
they  shall  recommend  for  President, 
and  that  their  recommendation  is  suc- 
cessful in  their  different  states?  Could 
any  friend  to  good  order  wish  other 
means  to  be  employed,  or  other  results 
to  follow  ?  No  statesman  can  wish  to 
exclude  influence,  but  only  bad  influ- 
ence ; — not  the  influence  of  sense  and 
character,  but  tho  influence  of  money 
and  punch. 

A  very  disgusting  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  present  English  go- 
vennuent  is  its  extreme  timidity,  and 
the  cruelty  and  violence  to  which  its 
timidity  gives  birth.  Some  hot-headed 
young  person,  in  defending  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  and  attacking  those 
abuses  to  which  all  governments  are 
liable,  passes  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
moderation,  or  is  thought  to  have 
passed  them  by  those  whose  interest  it 
is  to  think  so.  'Whut  matters  it  whether 
he  bus  or  not  ?  Yon  are  strong  enough 
to  let  him  alone.  With  such  institu- 
tions as  ours  he  can  do  no  mischief ; 
perhaps  he  may  owe  his  celebrity  to 
your  opposition ;  or,  if  he  must  bo 
opposed,  write  against  him, — set  Can- 
didus,  Scrutator,  Vindex,  or  any  of 
the  coiiductitious  penmen  of  govern- 
ment to  write  him  down;  —  anything 
but  the  savage  spectacle  of  a  poor 
wretch,  perhaps  a  very  honest  man, 
contending  in  vain  against  the  weight 
of  an  immense  government,  pursued  by 
a  zealous  attorney,  and  sentenced  by 
some  candidate,  ])crhapH,  tor  the  favour 
of  the  crown,  to  the  long  miseries  of 
the  dungeon.*    A  still  more  tlagrant 

*  A  great  di«l  is  naid  about  tho  Indo- 
pendeneo  and  integrity  of  £nglis)i  judgcti. 
In  caused  between  iudividuals  they  aro 
strictly  independent  and  upright;  hut  they 
have  strong  temptatiouB  to  bo  otherwise, in 
cases  where  the  Crown  prosecutes  for  libel. 
Such  caiiesorten  involve  quentions  of  party, 
and  are  viewed  with  great  passion  and 
agitation  by  the  miuititer  and  his  flriends, 
Judfcns  have  often  favours  to  ask  for  their 
friends  and  (kmilies,  and  dignities  to  aspire 
K 


iiiMMi-  uuii  » «)iii|)rtiioii.-^ii)ii,  mat  lucy 
are  totally  unavailiii;:.  The  same  man 
\\lii)  Would  rcsj-cct  an  orcliard,  a  gar- 
den, or  a  litii-ruuht,  scarctdy  tliink.^  iu' 
is  coinniittinj;  any  liiult  ut  all  in  invad- 
ing the  game  covers  of  his  richer 
neighbour  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
wearied  of  honest  industry,  his  first 
resource  is  in  plundering  the  rich 
magazine  of  hares,  pheasants,  aiul 
partridges — the  top  and  bottom  dishes, 
which  on  every  side  of  his  village  are 
running  and  flying  before  his  eyes. 
As  these  things  cannot  be  done  with 
safety  in  the  day,  they  must  be  done  in 
the  night ; — and  in  this  manner  a  law- 
less marauder  is  often  formed,  who 
Eroceeds  from  one  infringement  of 
iw  and  property  to  another, .  till  he 
becomes  a  thoroughly  bad  and  cor- 
rupted member  of  society. 

These  few  preliminary  obsen-ations 
lead  naturally  to  the  two  principal  con- 
siderations which  are  to  be  kept  in 
view,  in  reforming  the  Game  Laws  ;  — 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
justice,  the  amusements  of  the  rich,  and 
iff  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
temptations  of  the  poor.  And  these 
ends,  it  seems  to  us,  will  be  best  an- 
swered, 

1.  By  abolishing  qualifications.  2, 
By  giving  to  every  man  a  property  in 


Mjjism  DV  cerr; 
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idkiiess  intowl 
i)y  field  sj>orts, 
dicnt  to  make  ] 
or  skittles — toy 
from  going  tor 
of  hounds  —  ai 
a  certain  inco 
of  amusement  f 
instance,  howe 
ternal  care  is  e: 
the  amuscmen 
owner  is  supp 
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txpreas  our  opinion  of  thoac  changes 
which  they  ought  to  experience. 

We  thuroughlj  acquiesce  in  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  those  tie  Id 
iports  which  are  to  congenial  to  the 
habiu  of  iuigliahmen,  and  which,  in 
the  pfesent  state  of  society,  affurd  the 
only  effectnal  counterhalance  to  the 
sDnreiiMnts  of  great  towns.  We  cannot 
eonceavv  a  more  pernicious  condition 
far  a  great  nation,  than  that  its  aris- 
loency  should  be  shut  up  from  one 
Jen's  end  to  another  in  a  metropolis, 
viiUe  the  mass  of  its  rural  inhabitanu 
■e  left  to  the  management  of  factors 
sod  agents.  A  great  man  returning 
ftoB  London  to  spend  his  summer  in 
As  coontry  diffuses  intelligence,  im- 
pnnrcs  manners,  communicates  plea- 
■R,  restimins  the  extreme  violence  of 
■ibordinate  politicians,  and  makes  the 
Middling  and  lower  classes  hctter  ac- 
Msinted  with,  and  more  attached  to 
udr  natural  leaders.  At  the  same 
time,  a  residence  in  the  country  gives 
10  the  makers  of  laws  an  opportunity  of 
vodying  those  interests  which  they 
Bay  afterwards  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
taa  and  arrange.  Koris  it  unimportant 
!•  the  eharacter  of  the  higher  orders 
tfcanielte^  that  they  should  pass  a  con- 
■doihle  part  of  the  year  in  the  midst 
of  these  thnr  laiger  families ;  that  they 
Aoold  oocasionally  be  thrown  among 
nipie,  laborious,  frugal  people,  and  bne 
Imdated  to  resist  the  prodigality  of 
CoDti,  bj  viewing  with  their  own  eyes 
^  merits  and  the  wretchedness  of  the 
pwr. 

laws  for  the  preservation  of  Game 
*n  lot  only  of  importance,  as  they  in- 
Qoae  the  amusements  of  the  country, 
Ut  they  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
W  perfectly  just.  The  game  which  my 
W  feeds  is  certainly  mine;,  or,  in 
otJier  words,  the  game  which  all  the 
Ind  feeds  certainly  belongs  to  all  the 
o*Bm  of  the  land:  and  the  only 
PmiGs]  way  of  dividing  it  is,  to  give 
i^tKh  proprietor  what  he  can  take  on 
b  own  groand.  Those  who  contribute 
BodMog  to  the  sumxnrt  of  the  animal, 
f«  have  no  possible  light  to  a  share 
B  tiie  distribution.  T6  say  of  animals, 
^  they  an  fang  Nattira  means  only, 
^  the  precise  place  of  their  birth 


and  nature  is  not  known.  How  they 
shall  bo  ilividod,  is  a  matter  of  arrange- 
meiit  ATDonj»  tlioso  whose  collected  pro- 
perty certainly  has  produced  and  fed 
them :  but  the  case  is  completely  made 
out  against  those  who  have  no  land  at 
oil,  and  who  cannot  therefore  have 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  instru- 
mental to  their  production.  If  a  large 
pond  were  divided  by  certain  marks 
into  four  parts,  and  allotted  to  that 
number  of  proprietors,  the  fish  con- 
tained in  that  pond  would  be,  in  the 
same  sense,  /erte  Naturd,  Nobody 
could  tell  in  which  particular  division 
each  carp  had  been  born  and  bred. 
The  owners  would  arrange  their  re- 
spective rights  and  pretensions  in  the 
best  way  they  could :  but  the  clearest 
of  all  possible  propositions  would  be, 
that  the  four  proprietors,  among  them, 
made  a  complete  title  to  all  the  fish  ; 
and  that  nobody  but  them  had  the 
smallest  title  to  the  smallest  share. 
This  we  say,  in  answer  to  those  who 
contend  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
any  system  of  Game  Laws ;  that 
animals  bom  wild  are  the  property  of 
the  public  ;  and  that  their  appropria- 
tion is  nothing  but  tyranny  and  usurpa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments,  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
nothing  which  is  worth  having,  which 
is  accessible,  and  supplied  only  in 
limited  quantities,  could  exist  at  all,  if 
it  was  not  considered  as  the  property 
of  some  individual.  If  evcr}'l>ody 
might  take  game  wherever  they  found 
it,  there  woiSd  soon  be  an  end  of  every 
species  of  gome.  The  advantage  would 
not  be  extended  to  fresh  cksses,  but  bo 
annihilated  for  all  classes.  Besides  all 
this,  the  pnvilego  of  killing  game  could 
not  be  granted,  without  the  privilege 
of  trespassing  on  landed  property  ;  — 
an  intolerable  evil,  which  would  entirely 
destroy  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  a 
country  life. 

But  though  a  system  of  Game  Laws 
is  of  great  use  in  promoting  country 
amusements,  and  may,  in  itself,  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  justice,  its  effects, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  by  no  means 
favonrable  to  the  morals  of  the  poor. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  an  uncdu- 


aoove  tluir  foiiijinlifii.-ioM,  tliat  ihcy 
aiv  totally  uiiavaiiin:;.  The;  same  man 
vho  \\<iuM  r».>iH'ct  an  orcliaril,  :i  gar- 
(li-n,  or  a  iKii-roost,  .scarcely  thinks  Ik- 
is  conmiitting  any  fault  at  all  in  invad- 
ing the  game  covers  of  his  richer 
neighbour  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
wearied  of  honest  industry,  his  first 
resource  is  in  plundering  the  rich 
magazine  of  hares,  pheasants,  and 
partridges — the  top  and  bottom  dishes, 
which  on  every  side  of  his  village  are 
running  and  flying  before  his  eyes. 
As  these  things  cannot  be  done  with 
safety  in  the  day,  they  must  be  done  in 
the  night ; — and  in  this  manner  a  law- 
less marauder  is  often  formed,  who 
Erocceds  from  one  infringement  of 
iw  and  property  to  another, .  till  he 
becomes  a  thoroughly  bad  and  cor- 
rupted member  of  society. 

These  few  preliminary  obser\-ations 
lead  naturally  to  the  two  principal  con- 
siderations which  are  to  be  kept  in 
view,  in  reforming  the  Game  Laws  ;  — 
to  preserve,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
justice,  the  amusements  of  the  rich,  and 
ta  diminish,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
temptations  of  the  poor.  And  these 
ends,  it  seems  to  us,  will  be  best  an- 
swered, 

1.  By  abolishing  qualifications.  2. 
By  giving  to  everv  mttn  a  ^^ '--  * 
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iftbeirland?    That  the  land- 

I  can  kt  to  farm  the  fertility 

nd  for  growing  wheat  cannot 

n  its  power  of  growing  par- 

That  be  may  reap  by  deputy, 

IOC  on  that  manor  shoot  by 

Ii  it  poanble  that  any  re« 

magistnta  conld  fine  a  far- 

kiJliog  a  hare  apon  his  own 

with  his  landlord's  consent, 

'eeling  that  he  was  violating 

(ling  of  common  sense  and 

the  enactment  of  the  Game 
ere  has  sprung  np  an  entirely 
zies  of  property,  which  of 
I  completely  overlooked  by 
risions.  An  Englishman  may 
million  of  money  in  fonds,  or 
lise — may  be  the  Baring 
fope  of  Europe — provide  to 
ent  the  sadden  means  of 
I  fleets  and  armies,  and  yet 
lat  the  power  of  smiting  a 
artridgc,-  though  invited  by 
sr  of  the  game  to  participate 
Bosement.  It  is  idle  to  say 
difficulty  may  be  got  over, 
■sing  land :  the  question  is, 
a  principle  of  justice  can  the 
of  the  difficulty  be  defended  ? 
ght  of  keeping  men-servants 
fined  to  persons  who  had  more 
I  a  year  in  the  funds,  the  diffi- 
^t  be  got  over  by  every  man 
d  change  his  landed  property 
ctent.  But  what  could  justify 
ioos  a  partiality  to  one  species 
rty?  There  roi^rht  be  some 
Ror  such  laws  at  the  time  they 
le  :  but  there  can  be  none  for 
being  now  accommodated  to 
^  which  time  has  introduced. 
oose  to  exclude  poverty  from 
cs  of  amusement,  and  to  open 
Ith,  why  is  it  not  ojKin  to  every 
r wealth?  What  amusement 
!  be  morally  lawful  to  a  holder 
%  land,  and'  criminal  in  a  pos- 
r  Exchequer  bills  ?  What 
ought  to  be  tolerated  to  Long 
Ip  from  which  wheat  and  beans 
»  excluded  ?  What  matters  it 
it'  is  scrip  or  short-horned 
If  the  bcus  quo  is  concfded 
aftspass  is  waived — and  if  the 


qualification   for   any  amusement   is 
wealth,  let  it  be  any  proveablo  wealth — 

DtvesagriSt  dives  poiitisin/cenoretiMmmis, 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  any  country 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  monopolise 
to  himself  the  pleasure  of  shooting,  to 
let  to  his  tenant  every  other  right 
attached  to  the  land,  except  the  right 
of  killing  game  ;  and  it  will  be  equally 
easy,  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Game 
Act,  to  give  to  the  landlord  a  summary 
process  against  his  tenant,  if  such 
tenant  fraudulently  exercise  the  privi- 
leges he  has  agreed  to  surrender. 

The  case  which  seems  most  to  alarm 
country  gentlemen,  is  that  of  a  person 
possessing  a  few  acres  in  the  heart  of 
a  manor,  who  might,  by  planting  food 
of  which  they  are  fond,  allure  the  game 
into  his  own  little  domain,  and  thus 
reap  a  harvest  prepared  at  the  expense 
of  the  neighbour  who  surrounded  him. 
But,  under  the  present  Game  Laws,  if 
the  smaller  possession  belong  to  a 
qualified  person,  the  danger  of  intru- 
sion is  equally  great  as  it  would  be 
under  the  proposed  alteration  ;  and  the 
danger  from  the  poacher  would  be 
the  same  in  both  cases.  But  if  it  be 
of  such  great  consequence  to  keep  clear 
from  all  interference,  may  not  such  a 
piece  of  land  be  rented  or  bought? 
Or,  may  not  the  food  which  tempts 
game  be  sown  in  the  same  abundance 
in  the  surrounding  as  in  the  enclosed 
land?  After  all,  it  is  only  common 
justice,  that  he  whose  property  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  a  preserver 
of  game,  — whose  corn  and  turnips 
are  demolished  by  animals  preserved 
for  the  amusement  of  his  neighbour, 
should  himself  be  entitled  to  that  share 
of  game  which  plunders  upon  his 
land.  The  complaint  which  the  landed 
grandee  makes  is  this.  **Here  is  a 
man  who  has  only  a  twenty-fouith  part 
of  the  land,  and  he  expects  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  game*  He  is  so 
captious  and  litigious,  that  he  will  not 
be  contented  to  supply  his  share  of  the 
food,  without  requiring  his  share  of 
what  the  food  produces.  I  want  a 
neighbour  who  has  talents  only  for 
suft'ering,  not  one  who  evinces  such  a 
I  fatal  disposition  for  enjoying."    Upoa 
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such  principles  oa  these,  many  of  the 
Game  Laws  have  been  constnictcd, 
and  are  preserved.  The  interference 
of  a  very  small  property  with  a  very 
larj^e  one ;  the  critical  position  of  one 
or  two  fields,  is  a  very  serious  soarce 
of  vexation  on  many  other  occasions 
besides  those  of  g^ame.  He  who  pos- 
sesses a  tield  in  the  middle  of  my 
premises  may  build  so  as  to  obstruct 
my  view,  and  may  present  to  me  the 
hinder  parts  of  a  barn,  instead  of  one 
of  the  tinest  landscapes  in  nature. 
Nay,  he  may  turn  his  fields  into  tea- 
gardens,  and  destroy  my  privacy  by 
the  introduction  of  every  species  of 
vulgar  company.  The  Legislature,  in 
all  these  instances,  has  provided  no 
remedy  for  the  inconveniences  which 
a  small  property,  by  such  intermixture, 
may  inflict  u])on  a  large  one,  but  has 
secured  the  same  rights  to  unequal 
proportions.  It  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive why  these  equitable  principles 
are  to  be  violated  in  the  case  of  game 
alone. 

Our  securities  against  that  rabble  of 
sportsmen  which  the  abolition  of  quali- 
ficutions  might  be  supposed  to  produce, 
are,  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary, 
guarded  by  heavy  penalties  —  and  the 
price  of  a  ccrtiticate,  rendered  per- 
haps greater  than  it  is  at  present.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  wliy  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  if  the  right  of  game  be 
secured  to  him,  has  not  a  right  to  sell, 
or  grant  the  right  of  killing  it  to  whom 
he  pleases — ^just  as  much  as  he  has  the 
power  of  appointing  whom  he  pleases 
to  kill  his  ducks,  pigeons,  and  chickens. 
The  danger  of  nuiking  the  poor  idle, 
is  a  mere  pretence.  It  is  monopoly 
calling  in  the  aid  of  hypcvcrisy,  and 
tyranny  veiling  itself  in  the  garb  of 
philosophical  humanity.  A  poor  man 
goes  to  wakes,  fairs,  and  horse-races, 
witliout  pain  and  {K'nalty ;  a  little 
shopkeeper,  when  his  work  is  over,  may 
go  to  a  bull-bait,  or  to  the  cock-pit ; 
but  the  idea  of  his  pursuing  a  hare, 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  landowner, 
fills  the  Uucolic  Senator  with  the  most 
lively  apprehensions  of  relaxed  '  in- 
dustry, and  ruinous  dissipation.  —  The 
truth  is,  if  a  poor  man  does  not  offend 
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against  morals  or  religiofL,  and  n|h 
ports  himself  and  his  family  whMt 
assistance,  the  law  haa  nothmg  fo  io 
with  his  amusements.  The  rad  biii- 
riers  against  increase  of  aportsmeo  (ft 
the  proposed  alteration  w«tb  admitted) 
are,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  pnU> 
bition  of  the  landowner;  the  tax  fotbi 
State  for  a  certificate ;  the  ncctfsity  rf 
labouring  for  snpporL —  Whoever  vio- 
lates none  of  these  rights,  and  negloeli 
none  of  these  duties  in  his  spoitisft 
sports  without  crime ;  —  and  to  pnn 
him  would  be  gross  and 
tyranny. 

The  next  alteration  which  we  \ 
propose  is,  that  game  should  be  nsii 
property;  that  is,  that  ereiy  mm 
should  have  a  right  tu  the  game  foaid 
upon  his  land  —  and  that  the  Tiobtioi  ^ 
of  it  should  be  punished  as  poadiiaf 
now  is,  by  pecuniary  penalties,  aal 
summary  conviction  before  magisinlHi 
This  change  in  the  Game  Laws  woidl 
be  an  additional  defence  of  game ;  1!* 
the  landed  proprietor  has  now  no  other 
remedy  against  the  qualified  intruder 
upon  his  game,  than  an  action  at  lav 
fur  a  trespaiiS  on  the  land  ;  and  if  the 
tres})asser  have  received  no  notice,  tbii 
cAii  hardly  be  called  any  remedy  at  tSL 
It  is  now  no  uncommon  practice  far 
persons  who  have  the  exterior,  and 
pi>rhaps  the  fortunes  of  gentlemen,  as 
they  are  travelling  from  place  toplsee* 
to  shoot  over  manors  where  they  have 
no  property,  and  from  which,  as  strsa- 
gers,  they  cannot  have  been  warned. 
In  such  case  (which,  we  repeat  agaiiit 
is  by  no  means  one  of  rare  occurrenceX 
it  would,  under  the  reformed  system, 
1)0  no  more  difficult  for  the  lord  of  the 
soil  to  protect  his  game,  than  it  would 
be  t(i  protect  his  ge^'se  and  ducks.  Bat 
though  game  should  be  considered  ai 
property,  it  should  t>till  be  considered 
as  the  lowest  species  of  property — be- 
cause it  is  in  its  nature  more'  vagne 
and  mutable  than  any  other  species  of 
property,  and  1>ecause  depredations 
upon  it  are  carried  on  at  a  distance 
from  the  dwelling,  and  without  personal 
alarm  to  the  proprietors.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  increase  the  penalties  ia 
proportion  to  the  number  of  ofTeaees 
committed  by  the  same  individuaL 


u'^tico,  :iTnl  that  julaptation  of 
III  t  »  crime  uhidi  (iTx-iMli- 
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^  a  single  flavour  (cost  what 
nay  to  procure  it),  that  mer- 
piUence  will  not  procure  ? 
the  difficulty,  and  yon  enlbt 
a  the  side  of  luxury;  and 
a  be  io«ight  for  as  a  dis- 
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may  multiply  penalties  by 
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iTj  taking;  j)artri«i;:('s  and  i)!i(Msanrs. 
Ih;  wiailil  admit  th<'  iu>tu-c  n!"  hi-iriL: 
transported  lor  -ti-alin;:  >li''i'}>  ;  ami  liis 
coura;;e  in  such  atransiction  would  l)o 
impaired  hy  a  consciousness  he  was 
doing  wrong  ;  but  he  has  no  such  feel- 
ing in  taking  game  ;  and  the  prepos- 
terous punishment  of  transportation 
makes  him  desperate  and  not  timid. 
Single  poachers  are  gathered  into  large 
companies  for  their  mutual  protection  ; 
and  go  out,  not  only  with  the  intention 
of  ukinggame,  but  of  defending  that 
they  take  with  their  lives.  Such  feel- 
ings soon  produce  a  rivalry  of  personal 
courage,  and  a  thirst  of  revenge  be- 
tween the  villagers  and  the  agents  of 
power.  We  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages on  this  subject  from  the  Three 
Letters  on  the  Game  Laws : —    , 

*'The  first  and  most  palpable  effect  has 
naturally  been,  an  exaltation  of  all  the 
saTifce  and  desperate  features  in  the 
poacher's  character.  The  war  between 
him  and  the  gamekeeper  has  necessarily 
become  tkbeilMmintemecivum.  A  marauder 
may  hesitate  perhaps  at  killing  his  fellow- 
man,  when  the  alternative  is  only  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  county  gaol  t 
but  when  the  alternative  is  to  overcome 
the  keeiMTT.  or  to  be  torn  from  his  family 
and  oonneciions,  and  sent  to  hard  labour  at 
the  Antipodes,  we  cannot  be  much  surprised 
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i:it'  iir^i  111  unr  cuiiipaii^  iiiai  mis  i;i\v  im 
.iill:--t.-.l  <.:i.tlirit  lli.'rolia'.l  n -t  on.' L'.-iit  1<'- 
riKi'iN  •  i:i!  i;i  our  count  r>  i's.-n;t!"  tin.*  ra-'i' 
'.f  !l'-.'.  We  :ir>'  iiitu"  r.i  miiiilMr.  .i!ul  we 
will  luini  «v«ry  ^(Mitlciiiriii's  hous»»'  of  notf. 
Tin*  first  that  iruiM'aches  shall  Iw  shot.  Wv 
have  sworn  not  to  impeach.  You  may  think 
it  a  threat,  but  they  will  find  it  reality. 
The  Ga:no  Iaws  were  too  severe  before. 
The  Ix>nl  of  all  men  sent  these  animalH  for 
the  iNSksrints  na  well  aa  for  the  prince.  God 
will  not  let  his  people  be  oppressed.  He 
will  assist  us  in  our  undertaking,  and  we 
will  execute  it  with  caution.' —  (21a ^ 
Pap&r.) 

'• '  Drath  op  a  Poacheil— On  the  even- 
ing  of  Satunln^'  ae'cnnight,  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clwk,  a  l)ody  of  poachers,  seven  in 
number,  assembled  by  mutual  agreement 
on  the  estat«  of  the  Hon.  John  Dutton,  at 
Sherborne.  Gloucestershire,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  hares  and  other  game.  With  the 
assistance  of  two  dogs,  and  some  nets  and 
fiiuin*s  which  they  brought  with  them,  they 
had  suooc<*ded  in  catching  nine  hares,  and 
were  carrying  them  away,  when  thi^  wore 
discovered  by  the  gamekeeper  and  seven 
others  who  were  engaged  with  him  in 
jAtroling  the  different  covers,  in  order  to 
protect  the  game  from  nightly  depredators, 
immediately  on  pcrceiring  the  poachers, 
the  keepiT  summoned  them  in  a  civil  and 
peaceable  manner  to  give  up  their  luunes. 
the  dogs,  implements,  ftc^  they  had  with 
them,  and  the  game  they  had  taken;  at 
the  same  time  assuring  them,  that  his  party 
liad  flro-orms  (which  were  produced  for 


I. If  kToiinu,  \\iH.'n'  mr  i:\\. 
miinlcr, iind  asking  fur  iiHTcy. 
v.-ry  hiiiiJiUH'ly  il.-sin*!  that 
ini-^hl  ••(•a'^c  on  both  si-h's:  ii|mh 
of  tiip  poachiTs  t«M)k  to  flight 
Riul  tlu'  rt'nminiii!?  three,  to 
Simmons,  were  secunnl  by  t 
Simmons,  by  the  assistance  < 
men,  walked  to  the  keeper's 
he  Mas  placed  in  a  chair;  but  1 
died.  His  death  was  no  douli 
the  pressure  of  blood  upon 
occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  ■ 
the  blow  ho  had  received. 
piAchers  who  had  been  takei 
mitted  to  Xorthlcoch  prison. 
U|X)n  the  body  of  Simmons  w 
Monday  before  W.  Trigge,  gen 
and  the  above  account  is  est 
the  erldenoe  giren  upon  tfai 
The  poachers  were  aU  armed  wit 
except  the  deceased,  who  hi 
himself  with  the  thick  port  of 
of  Arm  knotted  crab-tree,  and 
the  extfemity,  in  order  to  th 
occasion  required.  The  deoei 
athletic,  muscular  man,  veiy 
about  twenty-cight  years  of  i 
sided  at  Bowie,  in  OzfordaU 
left  a  wifp,  but  no  child.  Thethi 
were  heani  in  evidence;  and  a 
in  stating  that  the  keeper*  we 
blameablo,  and  attributed  tbd 
their  own  indiscretion  and 
Several  of  the  keeper's  party  n 
1)eot,  as  to  be  now  confined  to 
The   two  parties  are   said 
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31  exUt  in  some  degree, 
M  what  thej  maj  ;  but 
Ufl  method  of  checking 
BiBf  to  be  bj  underselling 
B  can  be  lawfully  sold, 
!iit  to  market  will  be  in- 
fice  lowered*  and  with 
I  and  temptations  of  the 
fXDly  would  the  prices 
be  lowered,  but  we  much 
mid  find  any  sale  at  all. 
U  game  might  be  con- 
lodtcrers,  and  real  oc- 
tain  portion  of  land.  It 
red  penal  to  purchase  it 
censed  persons  ;  and  in 
siUty  of  the  lawful,  and 
«  unlawful  trade,  would 
e  the  poacher's  trade,  or 
M  io  much,  that  it  would 
h  his  while  to  cany  it 
ilterer  in  London,  or  in 
•gp  towns,  would  deal 
and  expose  himself  to 
receiving  stolen  goods, 
•apply  bus  customers  at 
dealing  with  the  lawful 
me?  Opinion  is  of  more 
'.  Such  conduct  would 
ifamous ;  and  every  rc- 
iman  would  be  shamed 
Bonsumer  himself  would 
game  of  a  poulterer  at 
price,  than  pick  it  up 
id  at  a  great  risk,  though 
aller  price,  from  porters 
en.  Give  them  a  chance 
liriy,  and  they  will  not 
.  At  present,  no  one 
ft  shame  at  violating  a 
r  body  feels  to  be  absurd 

es  are  sometimes  rob- 
«en  poultry  is  rarely  of- 
—at  least,  nobody  pre- 
ihops  of  poulterers,  and 
ooeyed  gentlemen,  are 
ie  means.  Out  of  one 
that  are  consumed  at 
nety-nine  come  into  the 


jaws  of  the  consnmer  by  honest  means; 
— and  yet,  if  it  had  pleased  the  country 
gentlemen  to  have  Goose  Laws  as  well 
as  Game  Laws ; — if  goose-keepers  had 
been  appointed,  and  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  this  savoury  bird  prohibited, 
the  same  enjoyments  would  have  been 
procured  by  the  crimes  and  convictions 
of  the  poor ;  and  the  periodical  gluttony 
of  Michaelmas  have  been  rendered  as 
guilty  and  criminal,  as  it  is  indigestible 
and  unwholesome.  Upon  this  subject 
we  shall  quote  a  passage  from  the  very 
sensible  and  spirited  Letters  before 
us:  — 

"  In  flbvourable  situations,  game  would  be 
reared  and  preserved  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  regularly  suppljingthemarketin  fltir 
and  open  oompetition ;  which  would  so  ro- 
duoe  its  price,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
partridge  should  be  dearer  than  a  rabbit, 
or  a  hare  and  pheasant  than  a  duck  or  goose. 
This  is  about  the  proportion  of  price  which 
the  animals  bear  to  each  other  in  France, 
whore  game  can  be  legally  sold,  and  is 
regularly  brought  to  market;  and  where, 
by  the  way,  game  is  as  plentiful  as  in  any 
cultivated  country  in  Europe.  The  price 
so  reduced  would  never  be  enough  to  com- 
pensate the  risk  and  penalties  of  the  un- 
lawful poacher,  who  must  therefore  be 
driven  out  of  the  market.  Doubtless  the 
great  poulterers  of  London  and  the  com- 
mercial towns,  who  are  the  principal  initio 
gatort  qfpoaching^  would  cease  to  have  any 
temptation  to  continue  so,  as  they  could 
fiurly  and  lawfully  procure  game  for  their 
customers,  at  a  cheaper  rate  flrom  the  regu- 
lar breeders.  They  would,  as  they  now  do 
for  rabbits  and  wild  fowl,  contract  with 
persons  to  rear  and  preserve  them  for  the 
regular  supply  of  their  shops,  which  would 
be  a  much  more  oommodious  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  less  hazardous  way  for  them,  than 
the  irregular  and  dishonest  and  corrupting 
methods  now  pursued.  It  is  not  saying 
very  much  in  favour  of  hiunan  nature  to 
assert,  that  men  iu  res[>ectablo  stations  of 
society  had  rather  procure  the  same  ends 
by  honest  than  dishonest  means.  Thus 
would  all  the  temptations  to  offend  sgainst 
the  Game  Laws,  arising  from  the  change  of 
society,  together  with  the  long  chain  of 
moral  and  political  mischiefs,  at  once  dis- 
appear. 

"  But  then,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient 
breed  of  game  for  the  supply  of  the  market, 
in  fair  and  open  oompetition,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  authorise  a  certain  number 
ot  persons,  likely  to  breed  game  for  sale,  to 
take  and  dispose  of  it  when  reared  at  their 
S 


t<.iuij.    iiu  IIIC  <\1»(M^«'   fif 

tlu'  Oii-v)>ui'  tli.'it  lln>  uaiiH*  is  ru'.x-d  ami 
inniiitniiu'd:  und  uii1<-<n  h.-  rr(<i\<'  a-i 
<'(jui\ali'iit  for  it.  eitlnT  I'V  uliatcnu-ut  ol' 
rent  upon  airrctnuiil.  cr  by  iH'rnii>siun  Xo 
lake  and  disposi'  of  it,  lu"  is  certainly  an 
injured  man;  wlion'OH  it  is  perfectly  jiLst 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  shonld  have  the 
option  either  to  increase  hia  rent  by  leaving 
the  disposal  of  his  game  to  his  tenant,  or 
vice  versa.  Game  would  l)e  held  to  be  (as 
in  fut  it  is)  an  outgoing  flroni  the  land,  like 
tithe  and  other  burdens,  and  therefore  to 
be  considered  in  a  bargain ;  and  land  would 
either  bo  let  ffam^free,  or  a  special  reser- 
vation of  it  made  Xxy  agreement. 

"  Moreover,  since  the  breed  of  game  must 
always  depend  upon  the  occupier  of  the 
land,  who  may,  and  frequently  does,  destroy 
every  head  of  it,  or  prevent  its  coming  to 
maturity,  unless  it  is  considered  in  his  rent ; 
the  licence  for  which  I  am  now  contending, 
hj  affording  an  inducement  to  preserve  the 
breed  in  particular  spots,  would  evidently 
have  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the 
stock  of  game  in  other  parts,  and  in  the 
country  at  large.  There  would  be  intro> 
duoed  a  general  system  of  protection,  de- 
pending upon  individual  interest,  instead 
of  a  general  «ystcm  of  destruction.  I  have, 
therefore,  veiy  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
vision here  recommended  would,  upon  the 
wbolcb  add  fscilities  to  the  amusements  of 
the  sportsman,  rather  than  subtract  from 
them.  A  sportsman  without  land  might 
also  hire  ttam  the  occupier  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  the  privilege  of  shooting  over  it, 
whidi  would  answer  t^  ♦»»»  »-** — 


.  ..V    ^1 1  ai  uiii 

I'lit  nlun'  til 
llu'  111.  re  till. 
ihc  uitii-lc  t' 
rtunid  liis  lu 
it  is  disrcput 
—  who  haznr 
pcrty  to  proc' 
sells ;  such  An 
long  the  rival 
fairly  produce 

deals Fines, 

ment,  loss  of 
ductions  from 
to  which  they 
couroji^ements  1 

It  is  not  the 
gentlemen  to  S) 
custom  would 
opinion  soon  ch 
for  men  of  foi 
their  gardcnen 
table,  and  to 
market,  or  to  e 
the  same  thing  i 
manor.  If  gan 
would  not  bo  sei 
door  fowls  are  i 
for  this  reason. 

The  price  of  ( 
system  of  laws  < 
ing,  be  further 
duction  of  forei 
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ihc  u-«c  of  char  shonld  be  limited  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  —  that 
ntiiritimc  Kn;:li>hnien  should  alone  eat 
«'y#icr>  and  lobsters,  as  that  every  other 
cbHof  the  communitjT  than  landowners 
ibould  be  prohibited  from  the  acquisi 
tioR  of  gAme. 

b  will  be  neceisaiy,  whenerer  the 
Gum  Laws  are  rerised,  that  some  of 
ibewont  punishments  now  inflicted  for 
■a  mfringement  of  these  laws  shoald 
\t  repealed.  —  To  transport  a  man 
fcr  seven  rears  on  acconnt  of  par- 
ttidgef,  and  to  haran  a  poor  wretched 
pswnt  in  the  Crown  office,  are  Tery 
fRpostenms  punishments  for  sach  of- 
faees.  Hanianitj  revolts  against  them 
-thejr  are  grossly  tyrannical  —  and 
km  disgraoefnl  that  they  shoald  be 
■iered  to  remun  on  oar  statute  books. 
Bkt  the  most  singular  of  all  abuses,  is 
Ae  new  class  of  punishments  which 
the  Squirarcfay  have  themselres  enacted 
^Dit  depredations  on  game.  The 
Inr  nys,  that  an  unqualified  man  who 
kflb  a'pheasant  shall  pay  flye  pounds ; 
bit  the  squire  says  he  shall  be  shot ;  — 
nd  aecordingly  he  places  a  spring-gun 
ta  the  path  of  the  poacher,  and  does 
iB  he  can  to  take  away  his  life.  The 
wan  humane  and  mitigated  squire 
■SDgles  him  with  traps;  and  the 
■in-line  country  gentleman  only 
Htsms  Um  in  machines,  which  pre- 
nM  his  escape,  but  do  not  lacerate 
thdr  CBptiTu.  Of  the  gross,  illegality 
of  sich  proceedings,  thm  can  be  no 
itasDoafale  doubL  Their  immorality 
nd  cruelty  are  equally  clear.  If  they 
■«  not  pot  down  by  some  declaratory 
hv,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
tkm  the  Judges^  in  their  inyaluable 
CRoitt  of  oyer  and  terminer,  shoald 
hsfs  two  or  three  of  his  Majesty's 
iques  to  a  flite  too  Tulgar  and  in- 
Westt  to  be  alluded  to  in  this  Journal 
Hen  have  certainly  a  clear  right  to 
defend  their  property ;  but  then  it  must 
k  by  sodi  means  as  the  law  allows : 
-^tiwir  houses  by  pistols,  their  fields 
kf  aecioM  for  trespass,  their  game  by 
iafccuiatioii.  Hiere  is  an  end  of  law, 
if  every  man  is  to  measure  out  his 
paaishment  for  Ids  own  wrong.  Nor 
are  we  aUa  to  distinguish  between  the 
fidb  of  two  persoDSb— the  one  of  whom 


deliberately  shoots  a  man  whom  he 
sees  in  his  tiol«ls  —  tho  other  ot  whorii 
I'urposely  places  sueli  iii.struiiK.Mit.s  as 
lie  knows  will  shoot  trespassers  upon 
his  fields :  better  that  it  should  bo 
lawful  to  kill  a  trespasser  face  to  face, 
than  to  place  engines  which  will  kill 
him.  The  trespasser  may  be  a  child 
—  a  woman  —  a  son,  or  friend  :  —  The 
spring-gun  cannot  accommodate  itself 
to  circumstances,  —  the  squire  or  the 
gamekeeper  may. 

These,  then,  are  our  opinions  re- 
specting the  alterations  in  the  Game 
Laws,  which,  as  they  now  stand,  are 
perhaps  the  only  system  which  could 
possibly  render  the  possession  of  game 
so  very  insecure  as  it  now  is.  We 
would  give  to  every  man  an  absolute 
property  in  the  game  upon  his  land, 
with  full  power  to  kill — to  permit 
others  to  kill  —  and  to  sell;  —  we 
would  punish  any  violation  of  that  pro- 
perty by  summary  conviction  and  pe- 
cuniary penalties  —  rising  in  value 
according  to  the  number  of  offences. 
This  would  of  course  abolish  all  quali- 
fications; and  we  sincerely  believe  it 
would  lessen  the  profits  of  selling  game 
illegally,  so  as  very  materially  to  lessen 
the  number  of  poachers.  It  would 
make  game,  as  an  article  of  food, 
accessible  to  all  chisses,  without  in- 
fringing the  laws.  It  would  limit  the 
amusements  of  country  gentlemen 
within  the  boundaries  of  justice  —  and 
would  enable  the  magistrate  cheerfully 
and  conscientiously  to  execute  laws, 
of  the  moderation  and  justice  of  which 
he  must  be  thoroughly  convinced.  To 
this  conclusion,  too,  we  have  no  doubt 
we  shall  come  at  the  last.  After 
many  years  of  scutigeral  folly — loaded 
prisons* —  nightly  battles  —  poaihers 
tempted  —  and  families  ruined,  these 
principles  will  finally  prevail,  and  make 
law  once  more  coincident  with  reason 
and  justice. 

•  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  no  fewer 
than  twelve  hundred  persons  were  com- 
mitted for  offences  airainst  the  f^me;  be- 
sides those  who  ran  away  fh>m  their  families 
fW>m  the  fear  of  commitment.  This  is  no 
dight  quantity  of  misery. 
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BOTANY  BAY. 
(K  llEviEW,  1819.) 

1.  A  Statistical,  Hutt^tricdt,  and  Political 
Description  qf(h«  CoUmy  qf  Keto  South 
Wales,  and  its  dependent  Settlements  in 
Van  IHemen's  Land :  with  a  particular 
Fsnnmeration  qf  the  Advantages  iohich 
these  Colonies  offer  for  Emigrationt  and 
their  Superiority  in  many  respects  oeer 
those  possessed  by  the  United  States  qf 
America.  By  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Eaq.,  a 
Native  of  the  Colony.  Whittaker.  Lon- 
don.   1819. 

2.  Letter  to  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Secretary 
qf  State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  the 
Transportation  Laws,  the  State  qf  the 
Jlulks,  and  qf  the  Colonies  in  New  South 
Wales.  By  the  Hon.  Heniy  Grey  Bennet. 
M.P.    Ridgway.    London.    1819. 

8.  O'llara's  History  qf  New  South  Wales. 
Hatchard.    London.    1818. 

This  land,  of  convicts  and  kangaroos 
IK  U-gininng  to  rise  into  a  very  fine  and 
flourishing  settlement:  —  And  great 
indeed  must  be  tlie  natural  resources, 
and  splendid  the  endowments  of  that 
land  that  has  been  able  to  survive  the 
systt'm  of  neglect*  and  oppression  cx- 
fKTienced  from  tlie  mother  country,  and 
the  series  of  ignorant  and  absurd  gover- 
nors that  have  Iwen  selected  for  the 
adIllini^t^ation  of  its  affairs.  But  man- 
kind live  and  ilourish  not  only  in  spite 
of  storms  and  tenij>csts  but  (whieh 
could  nothavebeen  anticipated  previous 
to  experience)  in  spite  of  colonial  secre- 
taries expressly  paid  to  watch  over  their 
intererts.  The supinenessand  profligacy 
of  public  officers  cannot  always  over- 
coiijc  the  amazing  energy  with  which 
huninn  beings  pursue  their  happiness, 
nor  the  sagacity  wuh  which  they  deter- 
mine on  the  means  by  which  that  end 
ih  to  be  pR»moted.  Be  it  our  care,  how- 
ever, to  record,  for  the  future  inhabi- 
tants of  Au.«>triilasia,  the  p<;litJcal  suffer- 
ings of  their  larcenous  Ibrcfaihers;  and 
let  them  appreciate,  ns  they  ought,  that 
energy  which  founded  a  mighty  empire 

•  One.  and  no  ^mnll  f  xniso  for  the  mis- 
conduct of  colonial  secn'tarii-s,  is  the  onor- 
KM'Us  quantity  of  business  by  whieh  they 
an*  diKtra(  t«-<i.  Then*  should  U;  two  or 
tlirre  coUminI  FO<Tetarie»  in.-toad  of  one: 
tljc  oUlee  is  dreadfully  overw<  ighied.  The 
P  vernntoTtt  of  the  oolouies  is  commonly  a 
series  of  bluuders. 


in  spite  of  the  afflicting  blimdenw 
marvellouB  caccBConomy  of  tbdrgom 
ment 

Botany  Bay  is  ntuated  in  a  ft 
climate,  rather  Asiatic  than  EuiopeH 
— with  a  great  yariety  of  temperatuv 
—  but  favourable  on  the  whole  to  hah 
and  life.  It^  conjointly  with  Van  Dii 
men's  Land,  produces  coal  in  gm 
abundance,  fossil  salt,  slate,  liine,]Sii 
bago,  potter's  clay ;  iron ;  white,  jdkn 
and  brilliant  topazes ;  alum  and  coppe 
These  are  all  the  important  fussil  pR 
ductions  which  hare  been  hitbeito  dii 
covered ;  but  the  epidermis  of  the  oon 
try  has  hardly  aa  yet  been  scratcbel 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  m 
mense  mountains  which  diride  A 
eastern  and  western  settlemrati^  Bi 
thnrst  and  Sydney,  mnst  abound  viil 
every  species  of  mineral  wealth.  Tl 
harbours  are  admirable ;  andthewbol 
world,  perhaps,  cannot  prodnoo  t» 
such  as  those  of  Port  Jackson  sa 
Derwent.  The  former  of  these  is  Issd 
locked  for  fourteen  miles  in  length,  sm 
of  the  most  irregular  form :  its  sounding 
are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  lai^ 
ships;  and  all  the  navies  of  the  wori 
might  ride  in  safety  within  it.  In  tk 
harbour  of  Derwciit  there  is  a  niadrtca 
forty-eight  miles  in  length,  complctel 
land-locked;  varying  in  breadth fni 
eight  to  two  miles;  —  in  depth  firoi 
thirty  to  four  fathoms, —  and  atTordio 
the  best  anchorage  the  whole  way. 

The  mean  heat,  during  the  thn 
summer  months,  December,  Jannsr, 
and  Fcbniary.  is  about  80^  at  noo 
The  heat  which  such  a  degree  of  t) 
thermometer  would  seem  to  inilirsi 
is  considerably  tempered  by  the  le 
breeze,  which  blows  with  coniridecal 
force  from  nine  in  the  morning  I 
seven  in  the  evening.  The  three  autut 
months  are  March,  April,  and  May, 
which  the  thennomeUT  varies  from  fl 
at  night  to  75°  at  noon.  The  tfu 
winter  months  are  June,  July,  a 
August  During  this  interval  t 
mornings  and  evenings  are  very  chil 
and  the  nights  excessively  cold;  ha 
frosts  are  frequent;  ice,  half  an  ir 
thick,  is  found  twenty  miles  from  i 
coast;  the  mean  temiwrature,  at  d- 
light,  is  from  40^  to  45^,  and  at  nc 
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<5^  to  60^.     In  the  three  months 

mz,  the  thennonicu.'r  rarics  from 

»  70®.     The  climate  to  the  wcsl- 

of  the  mountains  is  colder.  Heavy 

of  snow  take  place  during  the 

tr;  the  frosts  are  more  severe,  and 

winters  of  longer  dnration.    All 

feasons  are  much  more  distinctly 

ted,  and  resemble  much  more  those 

his  country. 

Such  U  the  climate  of  Botany  Bay; 
d,  in  this  remote  part  of  the  eartli, 
ttare  (haring  made  horses,  oxen, 
flcks  geese,  oaksi  elms,  and  all  regular 
ad  nsefnl  productions  for  the  re.*4  of 
ht  world)  seems  determined  to  have 
I  bit  €»f  play,  and  to  amuse  herself  as 
At  pleases.  Accordingly,  she  makes 
dnries  with  the  stone  on  the  outside ; 
■d  a  monstrous  animal,  as  tall  as  a 
penadier,  with  the  head  of  a  rabbit,  a 
tiO  as  big  as  a  bed-post,  hopping  along  i 
tt  the  rate  of  fire  hops  to  a  mile,  with ! 
thne  or  four  young  kangaroos  looking  ^ 
M  of  its  false  uterus,  to  see  what  is 
IHsing.  Then  crimes  a  quadruped-  as 
%  as  a  large  cat,  with  the  eyes,  colour, 
nd  skin  of  a  mole,  and  the  bill  and 
veb-fisetof  aduck — puzzling  Dr.  Shaw, 
nd  rendering  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
MiKTible,  from  his  utter  inability  to 
deicnnine  whether  it  was  a  bird  or  a 
huL  Add  to  this  a  parrot,  with  the 
kgi  of  a  seagull ;  a  skate  with  the  head 
of  a  Sharif;  and  a  bird  of  such  mons- 
traos  dimensions,  that  a  side- bone  of  it 
*in  dine  three  real  carnivorous  £ng- 
Uinen; — together  with  many  other 
pRNinctions  that  agitate  Sir  Joseph, 
and  fill  him  with  mingled  emotions  of 
dittms  and  deli«:hL 
The  colony  has  made  the  following 
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Stock  in  1788L  Stock  in  1817. 

HflmedGattle    •      6           Bo.  -   M,753 

Bo.  .     8,078 

Bo.  -170.080 

Bo.  •   17^«8 

Bo.  -    47,064 

Bo.  -    80,878 

The  eolony  has  a  bank,  with  a  capi- 
ta] of  SfVOOOt;  a  newspaper;  and  a 
eopitii]  (tbe  town  of  Sydney)  conUining 
about  7000  penons.  There  is  also  a 
Van  Diemen*8  Land  Gazette.  The 
pornsal  of  thcM  newspapen,  which  are 


regularly  trnnsmitted  to  Eiij»lan(l,  and 
may  be  purcliascd  in  Lomldn,  has  al- 
fordt'il  us  con>i(lonible  ain«.>t mint. 
Nothing  can  paint  in  a  more  livily 
manner  the  state  of  the  settlement,  its 
disadvantages,  and  prosperities,  and  the 
opinions  and  manners  which  prevail 
there. 

**  On  Friday,  Mr.  James  Squires,  settler 
and  brewer,  waited  on  his  Excellency  at 
GoTcmmont  Uoiiso.  with  two  vines  of  hopd 
taken  ftrom  his  own  grounds,  &(*.— Am  a  pub- 
lic rccompcnco  for  the  unremitted  attention 
shown  by  the  grower  in  bringing  this  valu- 
able plant  to  Huch  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, his  Excellency  has  directed  a  cow  to 
be  given  to  Mr.  Squires  fW>m  the  Govern- 
ment herd."— (O'JJara,  p.  265.) 

"  3b  Parfnfs  and  Guardians, 
"  A  person  who  flatters  herself  her  cha- 
racter will  bear  the  strictrat  scrutiny,  being 
desirous  of  receiving  into  her  cliargc  a  pro- 
posed number  of  children  of  her  own  sex, 
as  boarders,  reiipertfully  acquaints  |iar<'nts 
and  guardians  that  she  is  alxnit  to  nituate 
herself  either  in  Sydney  or  Paramatta,  of 
which  notice  will  be  shortly  given.  Shn 
doubts  not,  at  the  same  time,  tlmt  her 
assiduity  in  the  inculcation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples in  the  youthful  mind,  joined  to  nn 
unremitting  attention  and  polite  dictic>n. 
will  ensure  to  her  the  much-dcsirod  confi- 
dence of  those  who  moy  think  proiMir  to 
fkvour  her  with  such  a  charge.  Inquiries 
on  the  iUK)ve  subjetrt  will  be  answered  by 
G.  Howe,  at  Sydney,  who  will  make  known 
the  name  of  the  advertiser."— (p.  270.) 

''Lost, 
**  (supposed  to  be  on  the  go>'emor*«  wharf.) 
two  small  keys,  a  tortoisi'Hhell  com)),  and  a 
packet  of  papers.  AVhot^vermay  have  found 
them  will,  on  delivering  them  to  the  printer, 
receive  a  reward  of  Iialf  a  gallon  of  spihtii." 
-(p.  272.) 

**  7b  tJuf  Public, 
"  As  we  have  no  certainty  of  an  imme- 
diate supply  of  paper,  we  eannot  promiKO  a 
publication  next  wei»k."— (p.  200.) 

"  FashionabU  InteUigenee,  Sept.  7th. 
"On  Tuesday  his  Excellency  the  late 
Governor  and  Mrs.  KiiiK.  arrivinl  in  town 
from  Paramatta:  and yetitenlay  Mrs.  King 
returned  thither,  accomjianied  by  Mrs. 
Putland."-(/4«/.) 

"  Tobe  sold  by  Private  Contract,  by 

31  r,  Beran, 

"An  elf^nt  four-wheeled  chnriot,  with 

plated  mounted  harnewt  for  four  horM*s 

, complete;  and  a  handsome  la^Ij-'s   side- 
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saddle  and  bridle.    May  be  viewed  on  ap- 
plicatiou  to  Mr.  Bev&n."— (pu  U7.) 

**From  the  Derwent  Star, 
**  Lieutenant  Lord,  of  the  Royal  Marinea, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Oov- 
cmor  Collins,  sucocfHlod  to  the  oommand  of 
the  settlement  at  Hobart  Town,  arrived  at 
Port  Jackson  in  the  Hunter,  and  Ikvours 
us  with  the  perusal  of  the  Ninth  number 
published  of  the  Derwent  Star  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  Intelligencer;  fW>m  which 
wc  copy  the  following  extracts."— (p.  868.) 

"A  Card, 

"  The  subscribers  to  the  Sydney  Baoe 
Course  are  informcHl,  that  the  Stewards 
have  made  arrangements  for  two  balls  di:^- 
ing  the  race  week,  viz.  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.— Ttcketit,  at  7«.  6cf.  each,  to  be 
had  at  Mr.  E.  Wills's.  George  Street.— An 
ordinoiy  for  the  subscribers  and  their 
friends  each  day  of  the  races,  at  Mr.  Wills's. 
—  Dinner  on  table  at  Ave  o'clock."  —  (p. 
S50.) 

"  The  Ladiei^  Cup, 

"The  ladies'  cup,  which  was  of  very  su- 
perior workmanship,  won  by  Chase,  was 
presented  to  Captain  Bichie  by  Mrs. 
M'Qunrte;  who.  accompanied  by  his  Ez- 
oelleucy,  honouied  each  day's  race  with  her 
pn^nence,  and  who,  with  her  usual  aflb> 
bility,  WAS  ploaNod  to  preface  the  donation 
with  the  following  short  address:- *  In 
the  name  of  the  Ladies  of  Now  South 
Wales,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  you 
with  this  cup.  Give  mo  leave  to  congratu- 
late you  on  being  the  successful  candidate 
for  it:  and  hope  that  it  is  a  prelude  to 
future  success,  and  lasting  prosperity.'  "— 
(p.  357.) 

**BiUrhers. 

"Now  killing,  at  Matthew  Pimpton's. 
CumlK'rIand  Street,  E<icka,  beef,  mutton, 
lK)rk,  and  lamb.  By  retail,  U.  4rf.  per  lib. 
Mutt  in  by  the  carcase,  U,  per  lib.  sterling, 
or  Uff.  ciuTcncy ;  warranted  to  weigh  flroni 
10  hi),  to  12  lib.  |)cr  quarter.  Lamb  i)er 
ditto.— Captains  of  ships  supplied  at  the 
wholesale  price,  and  with  punctuality.— 
A'.R  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  lamb,  at 
E.  Lambs's,  Hunter  Street,  at  the  above 
j)ric*'8."— (p.  37(J.) 

"  SaU  Pork  and  Flair  from  Otahtite, 
*'  On  sale,  at  the  warehouse  of  Mrs.  S. 
Willis,  Oi(,  Gt.'onn^  Stnn^t,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  above  articles,  well  cured,  being  the 
Mercury'ii  last  imi^rtation  from  OtaIieit<'. 
The  tiTms  per  caiik  arc  lOd.  per  lib.  sU>rling, 
or  U.  currency.— A'.^.  For  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  families,  it  will  bo  sold  in  quantities 
not  less  than  112  lib."— (p.  877.)  . 


'*Paiatimff.''ACkrd, 
"  Mr.  J,  W.  Lowhi  begi  lean  to  iafem 
his  friends  and  the  publio  in  gwunl^  tM 
he  intends  opening  an  acadengr  for  priilfi 
ing,  on  the  di^  of  Monday*  WedanAK 
and  Friday,  fhim  the  hours  of  10  to  It  ii 
the  forenoon.  Terms,  ft*.  »  lenoo:  3tF 
trance,  20f.— ^TJSL  The  evening andavlff 
dmwing  continued  ■■  unuL*— <|».  I8i) 

"SaleqfSamw. 

"Ten  rams  of  the  Merino  breed.  IM/ 

sold  by  auction  firom  the  flocks  of  Mi    . 

M*Arthur,  Esq.,  prodnoed  vimarde  of  M    j 

guineaa.''--(p.888.)  < 

"Mra,  Jont^M  Vaeation  SaU,  J)te§akr 

**  Mrs.  Jonea,  with  greal  respect,  fadtaM 
the  paiento  and  guanUana  of  the  jon^ 
Uulies  entrusted  to  her  tuitkm,  that  tto 
vacation  ball  is  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  fbi 
instant,  at  the  Seminary,  Na  4B,  GMl» 
reagh  Street,  l^ydnflj.  Tiokflto,7t.<dlflMk." 
-(p.  888.) 

"Aflno  hunt  took  pkee  theSthliiilHl 
at  the  Nepean,  of  which  the  foIlovli«totto 
account  given  by  a  gentleman  pieieoL 
*  Having  cast  off  by  the  government  batflB 
the  Nopean,  and  drawn  the  cover  in  tM 
neighbourhood  for  a  native  Dog  unsuoesB- 
fUlly,  wo  tried  the  forest  ground  fcr  a 
Kangaroo,  which  we  soon  found.  It  wenl 
off  in  exoellont  style  along  the  aadl 
by  the  river  side,  and  crossed  to  the  Obs^ 
pasture  Plains,  running  a  circle  of  aboil 
two  miles ;  then  re-croaoed.  taking  a  diie^ 
tion  for  Mr.  Campbell's  atock-said,  aid 
from  thence  at  the  back  of  Badge  Alkn 
Hill  to  the  head  of  Boorroobaham  Creik, 
where  he  was  headed;  fh>m  thence  he  took 
the  main  range  of  hills  between  the  Bad|S 
Allen  and  Badge  AUenabiiOee,  In  a  straiglt 
direction  fur  Mr.  Throsbey's  fturm,  whin 
the  hounds  ran  in  to  him;  and  he  was 
killed,  after  a  good  run  of  about  two  honra' 
The  weight  of  the  animal  was  upwards  of 
120  lib."— (p.  380.) 

Of  the  town  of  Sydney.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  observes,  that  Uioro  arc  in  it  roanr 
public  buildinjpii,  as  well  na  houses  of 
individuals,  that  would  not  disgrace  the 
bc!»t  parts  of  London ;  but  this  de« 
scriptioii  we  must  take  the  lihcrty  to 
consider  as  more  patriotic  than  true. 
We  rather  suspect  it  was  penned  before 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  in  London  ;  for  he 
is  (be  it  said  to  his  honour)  a  native  of 
Botany  Bay.  The  value  of  lands  (in 
the  same  spirit  he  adds)  is  half  as  great 
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s  in  the  best  sitnations  in 
1  is  dailj  increasing.  The 
is  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
t  **it  is  not  a  commodioa« 

can  be  rented  for  1002. 
nnrvmishei^.''  The  town 
wntains  two  good  public 
;he  education  of  224  chiU 
sexes.  There  are  establish- 
•rthe  diffanon  of  education 
mious  district  throughout 
:he  masters  of  these  schools 
itipciUted  salaries  from  the 
nd.  Mr.  Wentworth  states 
hth  part  of  the  whole  re- 

colonj  is  appropriated  to 
of  education ;—  this  eighth 
at  25002.  Independent  of 
ions,  there  is  an  Auxiliary 
7,  a  Sunday  School,  and 
.  private  schools.  This  is 
nld  be :  the  education  of 
portant  everywhere,  is  in- 
it  Botany  Bay.  Nothing 
est  attention  to  the  habits 

can  restrain  the  erratic 

the  contiguous  scrip,  or 
lereditary  tendency  to  lar- 
nction.  The  American 
s  respecting  the  education 
orders  is  excellent.    Their 

are  surveyed,  and  divided 
L  In  the  centre  of  every 
mple  and  well  selected  lot 
for  the  support  of  future 
B  wish  this  had  been  imi- 
w  Holhind ;  for  wc  are  of 
;  the  elevated  nobleman, 
itb,  should  imitate  what  is 
se,  even  if  the  Americans 
ers.  Mr.  Wentworth  talks 
es  set  apart  for  the  support 
e  Orphan  Schools ;  which 
iS  sound  a  little  cxtrava- 
len  50  or  100  acres  of  this 
l^iven  as  a  portion  to  each 
in;  so  that  all  this  pious 
md  will  be  soon  married 

dotation  of  women,  in  a 
they  are  scarce,  is  amiable 
nongh.  There  is  a  school 
education  and  civilisation 
I,  we  hope  not  to  the  exclu- 
ehildren  of  convicts,  who 
a  prior  claim  upon  public 


Great  exertions  have  been  made  in 
public  roads  and  bridges.  The  present 
Governor  has  wisely  established  toll- 
gates  in  all  the  principal  roads.  No  tax 
can  be  more  equitable,  and  no  money 
more  beneficially  employed.  The  herds 
of  wild  cattle  have  either  perished 
through  the  long  droughts,  or  been 
destroyed  by  the  remote  settlers.  They 
have  nearly  disappeared ;  and  theur 
extinction  is  a  good  rather  than  an  eril. 
A  very  good  horse  for  cart  or  plough 
may  now  be  bought  for  5/.  to  10/.; 
working  oxen  for  the  same  price ;  fine 
young  breeding  ewes  from  \L  to  3/. 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  fleece. 
So  lately  as  1808,  a  cow  and  calf  were 
sold  by  public  auction  for  105/. ;  and 
the  price  of  middling  cattle  was  from 
80/.  to  100/.  A  breeding  mare  was,  at 
the  same  period,  worth  from  1 50  to  200 
guineas;  and  ewes  from  10/.  to  20/. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales 
have  now  2000  years  before  them  of 
cheap  beef  and  mutton.  The  price  of 
land  is  of  course  regulated  by  its  situa- 
tion and  quality.  Four  years  past,  an 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  very  indif- 
ferent ground,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Sydney,  were  sold  by  virtue 
of  an  execution,  in  lots  of  12  acres  each, 
and  averaged  14/.  per  acre.  This  is 
the  highest  price  given  for  land  not 
situated  in  a  town.  The  general  ave- 
rage of  unimproved  land  is  5/.  per  acre. 
In  years  when  the  crops  have  not 
suffered  from  flood  or  drought,  wheat 
sells  for  9s.  per  bushel ;  maize  for  Ss,  6<f. ; 
barley  for  5*.;  oats  for  4s.  6d. ;  potatoes 
for  6*.  per  cwt  By  the  last  accounts 
received  from  the  colony,  mutton  and 
beef  were  6^/.  per  lib. ;  veal  Sd. ;  pork 
Od,  Wheat  Ss.  8d.  per  bushel;  oats 
4«.,  and  barley  5s.  per  ditto.  Fowls 
48.  Gd,  per  couple ;  ducks  6s.  per  ditto  ; 
geese  5s.  each ;  turkeys  7s.  6d.  each ; 
eggs  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  butter  2s.  6d. 
per  lib — There  are  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  hats,  earthenware, 
pipes,  salt,  candles,  soap.  There  are 
extensive  breweries  and  tanneries ;  and 
all  sorts  of  mechanics  and  artificers 
necessary  for  an  infant  colony.  Carpen- 
ters, stonemasons,  bricklayers,  wheel 
and  ploughwrights,  and  all  the  most 
useftil  description  of  artificers,  can  earn 
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trom  8s,  to  10«.  per  daj.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  wool;  and  it  is  becoming  a  very 
considerable  article  of  export  to  thia 
country. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance 
in  tbe  accounts  lately  received  from 
Botany  Biiy,  is  the  discovery  of  the 
magnificent  river  on  the  western  side 
of  cbe  Blue  Mountains.  The  public  are 
aware;  that  a  fine  road  has  been  made 
from  Sydney  to  Bathurst,  and  a  new 
town  founded  at  the  foot  of  the  western 
side  of  these  mountains,  a  distance  of 
140  miles.  The  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bathurst  has  been  des- 
cribed as  beautiful,  fertile,  open,  and 
eminently  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
Bcttlement.  The  object  was  to  find  a 
river ;  and  such  an  one  has  been  fouiid, 
ihc  description  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  read  without  the  most  lively  interest. 
The  intellij^cnce  is  contained  in  a  des- 
patch from  Mr.  Oxley,  Surveyor-  j 
Gencnd  of  the  settlement  to  the ' 
Governor,  dated  30th  August,  1817. 

"*Oii  the  19th,  we  were  gratified  by 
falling  in  with  a  river  runniitg  through  a 
most  beautiful  country,  and  which  I  would  j 
have  hi>cn  well  contented  to  have  believed 
the  river  we  were  in  search  of.    Accident 
led  us  down  this  stream  about  a  mile,  when  ! 
we  were  surprised  by  its  junction  with  a 
river  coming  from  the  south,  of  such  width  i 
and  maguitude,  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  | 
to  this  last  being  the  river  we  had  so  long 
anxiously  looked  for.  Short  as  our  resources 
wore,  we  could  nor  resist  tlie  temptation 
this  benutiful  country  offered  us  to  remain 
two  da^'s  on  the  junction  of  the  river,  for 
the  purpoKit  of  examining  the  vicinity  to  as 
great  on  extent  as  possible. 

*"Our  examination  increased  the  satis- 
faction we  had  previously  felt.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  reaeh  in  every  direction,  a  rich 
and  picturesque  country  extended,  a)x)und- 
ing  in  liniesitone,  slate,  good  timber,  and 
every  other  requisite  tluit  could  render  an 
uncidtivated  country  desiral)le.  The  soil 
cannot  l>e  excelled;  whilst  a  noble  river  of 
the  Jirst  magnitude  alTonls  the  means  of 
conveying  its  productions  fW>m  one  |iart  to 
the  other.  \Vhere  1  quitted  it  its  course 
was  northerly ;  and  we  were  then  north  of 
the  parallel  of  Port  Stevens,  being  in  lati- 
tude 32°  40'  south,  aud  14»^  ^  east  lougi- 
tudo. 

" '  It  appeared  to  me  that  theMacquarrie 
had  taken  a  north-north-west  course  flrom 


Bathurst,  and  that  it  mut  hm  iM*i| 
immense  accenions  of  water  tn  its  ftm^ 
from  that  place.  Ve  viewed  it  it  a  yerW 
beat  calculated  to  fbrm  an  aoouate  M| 
meat  of  its  importance,  when  it  vai  nriii 
swelled  by  floods  beyond  iti  ntnnl  mi 
usual  height,  nor  contiacted  wilUa  II 
limits  by  aommer  drouglitB.  OfitsiMpI 
tude  when  it  abouUl  have  leoeiviA  fti 
streaina  we  had  croaaed^  independent  tf«| 
it  may  receive  from  the  eaat.  whidi  tm 
the  boldneaa  and  height  of  thaeonAy;] 
presume,  must  be  at  leaat  oa  maqy,  mm 
idea  may  be  formed,  when  at  tUa  pMI 
exceeded,  in  breadth  and  apparcnt  k^ 
theHawkeabuiyatWindaar.  Itmajdim 
branchea  were  of  grandeur  and  mat  • 
tended  proportion  than  the  admired  «§« 
the  Nepean  River  fttnn  the  WarragaoMi  li 
Emu  Plaina.  , 

"  'Reaolving  to  keep  aa  near  the  riwfl 
poaaible  during  the  remainder  of  our  eonli 
to  Bathurst.  and  endeavour  to  aaoertainil 
leaat  on  the  weat  akle,  what  wateia  feO  irii 
it,  on  the  22nd  we  proceeded  np  the  itN| 
and,  between  the  point  quitted  and  B^ 
thurat,  croaaed  the  aouroea  of  nrnDtaariai 
streams,  all  ruuning  into  the  liaoqiianii 
Two  of  them  were  nearly  aa  large  as  th^ 
river  itself  at  Bathurst.  The  oountry  fkw 
whence  all  these  streams  derive  their  aooiei 
was  mountainous  and  irregular,  and  ly* 
peared  equally  ao  on  the  eaat  aide  of  tki 
Macquarrie.  Thia  dcacription  of  eooi 
extended  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
thurst ;  but  to  the  west  of  thoae  loftj 
the  country  was  broken  into  km 
hills,  and  fine  vaUcya,  watered  by 
rising  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountiM 
whicli,  on  their  eastern  aide,  pour  thdl 
waters  directly  into  the  Macquarrie. 

'*  *  These  wosterly  atreama  appeared  tl 
me  to  join  that  which  I  had  at  flnt  aighl 
taken  for  the  Macquarrie;  and,  when  nnttd 
flill  into  it  at  the  point  at  which  it  wm  M 
discovered  on  the  10th  instant. 

*'*We  reached  this  place  laat  efedqj 
without  a  single  accident  having  oeenmi 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  expeditiN 
which  from  thia  point  has  encivded.  wM 
tlie  porallela  of  34^  0^  aouth  vnAVP  aoatt 
and  between  the  meridiana  of  140°  €g  an 
143'=' «/  east,  a  space  of  nearly  one  thooMn 
miles.'  "—  ( Wentworth,  pp.  72—75.) 

The  nearest  distance  from  the  poin 
at  which  Mr.  Oxley  left  off,  to  an; 
part  of  the  western  coast,  is  vcr 
little  short  of  2000  mile&  Tb 
llawkesbury,  at  Windsor  (to  which  h 
compares  his  new  river  in  magnitude] 
is  250  yards  in  breadth,  and  of  snfl 
cicnt  depth  to  float  a  74-gua  ihij 
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ii  point  it  baf  2000  miles  in  a 
ht  line  to  reach  the  ocean ;  and 
ind,  aa  rirera  commonly  do  wind^ 
«  space  to  flow  orer  of  between 
uid  6000  miles.  The  coarse  and 
ton  of  the  riTcr  haa  eince  become 
ject  of  two  expeditions,  one  by 
rader  Mr.  Oxley ;  the  other  by 
nder  Ijentenant  King,  to  the 
( of  which  we  look  forward  with 
intereat.  Enough  of  the  coancry 
a  Weatem  aide  of  the  Blue 
cmins  baa  been  discovered  to 
that  tbe  aetilement  has  been 
on  tbe  wrong  side.  The  space 
Ml  the  monnteinsand  the  Eastern 
not  aboTe  40  milea  in  breadth, 
w  ^re  or  six  miles  nearest  the 
aie  of  rery  barren  land.  The 
7  on  the  other  side  is  boundless. 
,  well  watered,  and  of  very  great 
r.  The  importance  of  sach  a 
18  tbe  Macqnarrie  is  incalculable. 
nnoc  help  remarking  here,  the 
f  appellations  in  which  geography 
At ; — the  rirer  Uawke^hury ;  the 
of  Windsor  on  iU  banks  ;  Ba- 

Plains :  Nepean  River.  Shall 
fer  hear  of  the  Golf  of  Tierney ; 
ham  Point ;  or  the  straits  of 
mtath  on  the  river  Grey? 
I  mistakes  which  have  been  made 
Uog  thiit  fine  cohmy  arc  of  con- 
Ue  importance,  and  such  as  must 
Krionsly  retard  iu  progress  to 

and  opnli'nce.  The  first  we 
■ention  is  the  settlement  on  the 
cebnry.  Every  work  of  nature 
\  characteristic  defects.  Man^hes 
I  be  anspected  of  engendering 
e — a  volcanic  country  of  erup- 
-rivers  of  overflowing.  A  very 
portion  of  this  kind  of  reflection 

have  induced  the  disposcrii  of 
n  Ifew  South  Wales  to  have  bc- 

a  little  better  acquainted  with 
lawkesbory  before  they  granted 
n  its  banks,  and  gave  that  direc- 
>  the  tide  of  settlement  and  culti- 
•  It  turns  ont  (hat  the  Hawkes- 
a  the  embouchure  through  which 
a  rain  that  falls  on  the  eastern 
f  the  Blae  Mountains  makes  its 
to  tha  aca;  and  accordingly. 
It  any  warning,  or  any  fall  of 
■  tha  settled  part  of  tbe  river,  the] 


stream  has  often  risen  from  70  to  00 
feet  above  its  common  level. 

"  These  inundations  ofton  rise  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above  low-waicr  mark ;  and  in 
the  instance  of  what  is  still  emphatically 
termed  *  the  great  flood,'  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  ninety-three  feet.  The  chaos  of 
oonAision  and  distress  that  presents  itself 
on  these  occasions,  cannot  be  easily  con- 
ceived l^  any  one  who  has  not  been  a  wit- 
ness of  its  horrors.  An  immense  expanse  of 
water,  of  which  the  eye  cannot  in  many 
directions  discover  the  limits,  everywhere 
interspersed  with  growing  timber,  and 
crowded  with  poultry.  plS">  horses,  cattle, 
stacks,  and  houses,  having  frotiuently  men, 
women,  and  children,  clinging  to  them  for 
protection,  and  shrieking  out  in  an  agony 
of  despair  for  assistance:— such  are  tho 
principal  objects  by  which  these  scenes  of 
death  and  devastation  are  characterised. 

**  These  inundations  are  not  periodical, 
but  they  mobt  generally  happen  in  tho 
month  of  March.  Within  the  last  two  years 
there  have  been  no  fewer  than  four  of  them, 
one  of  which  was  nearly  as  high  as  the  great 
flood.  In  the  six  years  preceding  there 
had  not  been  one.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  colony,  they  have  happened,  upon  an 
average,  about  once  in  three  years. 

"  The  principal  cause  of  tliem  is  the  con- 
tiguity of  this  river  to  tho  Blue  Mountains. 
The  Grose  and  Warragambia  rivers.  fh>m 
which  two  sources  it  derives  its  principal 
supply,  issue  direct  fh>m  these  mountains ; 
and  the  Nepean  river,  tho  other  principal 
branch  of  it.  runs  alomr  the  base  of  them  for 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  receives  in  its  pro- 
gress, fh)m  the  innumerable  mountain  tor- 
rents connected  with  it,  the  wholo  of  the 
rain  which  those  mountains  collect  in  that 
great  extent.  That  this  is  the  princi)>al 
cause  of  these  calamitous  inundations  has 
been  ftilly  proved;  for  shortly  after  tho 
plantation  of  this  colony,  the  Hawkesbury 
overflowed  its  banks  (which  are  in  general 
about  thirty  feet  in  height),  in  the  midst  of 
harvest,  when  not  a  single  drop  of  rain 
had  fkllen  on  the  Port  Jackson  side  of  the 
mountains.  Another  great  cause  of  tho 
inundations  which  take  place  in  this  and 
the  other  rivers  in  the  colony,  is  the  small 
fUl  that  is  in  them,  and  the  consequent 
slowness  of  their  currents.  The  current  in 
tho  Hawkesbury,  even  when  the  tide  is  in 
full  ebb.  does  not  exceed  two  miles  an  hour. 
The  water,  thenTon*.  which  during  tho 
rains  rushes  in  torrents  fn>m  the  mnnntalns, 
cannot  escape  with  sufflrient  rapidity ;  and 
firom  its  immens<^  accumulation  soon  over- 
tops the  banks  of  the  river,  and  covers  tho 
whole  of  the  low  country."— (irca^iror^/t, 
pp.  £^-20.) 
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It  appears  to  bayc  been  a  groat  over- 
fight  not  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Sydney  ur>on  a  regular  plan.  Oronnd 
was  granted,  in  the  first  instance,  with- 
out the  least  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance; and  a  chaos  of  pigstyes  and 
houses  wns  produced,  which  subsequent 
governors  have  found  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  reduce  to  a  state  of  order  and 
regularity. 

Regularity  is  of  consequence  inj>Ian- 
ning  a  metropolis ;  but  fine  buildings 
are  absurd  in  the  infant  state  of  any 
country.  The  variona  governors  have, 
unfortunately,  displayed  rather  too 
strong  a  taste  for  architecture — forget- 
ting that  the  real  Palladio  for  Botany 
Bay,  in  its  present  circumstances,  is  he 
who  keeps  out  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain, 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  bricks  and 
mortar. 

The  appointment  of  Governor  Bligh 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  serious 
misfortune  to  the  colony —at  such  an 
immense  distance  from  the  mother- 
country,  with  such  an  uncertainty  of 
communication,  and  with  a  i)opulation 
so  peculiarly  circumstanced.  In  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,  the  usuul 
jobbing  of  the  Treasury  should  really 
he  laid  aside,  and  some  little  attention 
paid  to  the  selection  of  a  proper  person. 
It  is  common,  we  know,  to  send  a  pen>on 
who  is  somebody's  cousin  ;  but  when  a 
new  empire  is  to  be  founded,  the  Trea- 
sury should  send  out  into  some  other 
part  of  the  town,  for  a  man  of  sense  and 
character. 

Another  very  great  absurdity  which 
has  been  committed  at  Botany  Bay,  is 
the  diminution  of  their  strength  and 
resources  by  the  foundation  of  so  many 
6uh<mlinate  settlements.  No  sooner  had 
the  settlers  unpacked  their  boxes  at 
Port  Jackson,  tlian  a  fresh  colony  was 
settled  in  Norfolk  Island  under  Lieu- 
tenant King,  wiiieh  was  afterwards 
abandimcd  after  considerable  labour  and 
expense,  from  the  want  of  a  harbour: 
l)esides  four  or  five  settlements  on  the 
main  land,  two  or  three  thousand 
persons,  under  a  lieutenant-governor, 
and  regular  ofiicers,  are  settled  in  Van 
I>ienicn's  Land.  The  difliculties  of  a 
new  colony  are  such,  that  the  exertions 
of  all  the  arms  and  legs  is  wanted 


merely  to  cover  their  bodies  sod  1 
their  bellies :  the  passage  from  ■ 
settlement  to  another,  neeessoy  i 
common  intercourse,  is  a  great  wmIi 
strength  :  ten  thousand  men,  widni 
given  compass,  will  do  much  move  t 
the  improvement  of  a  conntiy  ihaa  I 
same  number  spread  over  three  tii 
the  space — will  make  more  mta 
road,  clear  more  acres  of  wood»  i 
build  more  bridges.  The  jodfs^l 
windmill,  and  the  school,  are  ■ 
accessible ;  and  one  judge,  one  wiida 
and  one  school,  may  do  initeod  of  n 
— there  is  less  waste  of  labouK  1 
do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  Mli 
expansion  of  a  colony  over  nncultiiii 
lands — the  more  rapidly  that  takes  pb 
the  greater  is  the  proeperity  of  the  i 
tlement ;  but  we  reprobate  the  praei 
of  breaking  the  first  popolatioo  d 
colony,  by  the  interpoaitioQ  of  govs 
ment,  into  small  detached  portio 
plac^  at  great  intervals.  It  is  a  I 
economy  of  their  resources;  and 
such,  is  very  properly  objected  to  by  I 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commoi 
This  colony  appe:irs  to  have  suffier 
a  good  deal  from  the  tyranny  as  well 
the  ignorance  of  its  governors.  Oa  t 
7th  of  December,  1616,  Governor  Ml 
quarrie  issued  the  following  order  :- 

"His  Excellency  ia  also  pleased  flntt 
to  declare,  order,  and  direct,  that  in  « 
sidcration  of  the  premiaeR,  the  undcrHBi 
tioned  sums,  amounts,  and  chaiiges,  sal 
moro.  with  regard  to  and  upon  the  rak 
denominations  of  work,  labour,  and  sonrio 
described  and  set  forth,  ahall  be  aUofV 
claimod,  or  dcmandablo  within  this  tsi 
tory  and  its  dependencies  in  rsipi 
thereof."— ( WentwoHh,  pp.  IQS,  106L) 

And  then  follows  a  schedule  of  evi 
species  of  labour,  to  each  of  whidi 
maximum  is  afiixed.  Wo  have  only 
observe,  that  a  good  stout  inundaCi 
of  the  Huwkesbury  would  be  far  li 
I>emieious  to  the  industry  of  the  cob 
than  such  gross  ignorance  and  i 
surdity  as  this  order  evinccsL  Yoa 
surgeons  are  examined  in  Surgeo 
Hall  on  the  methods  of  cutting  ofl^k 
and  arms  before  they  are  allowed 
practise  surgery.  An  examination 
the  principles  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
licence  from  Mr.  Kicardo^  seem  to 
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eeetaary  preKminaTy  for  the 
Dt  of  goTernon.  We  mast 
ler  specimen  of  Governor 
e*t  acquaintance  with  the 
of  political  economy. 

"  Gmttral  Ordtn, 
iDen^r  haa  obierred,  with  much 
lafc,  at  Hm  preient  time  of 
9Si  of  the  garden  groand  at- 
le  aUodnenfii,  whereon  different 
i  of  pertone  fawre  been  allowed 
'M,  are  tofeellj  neglected,  and  no 
owing  thereon:— aa such neg- 
oceupien  points  them  oat  as 
)At  by  such  indnlgenoe,  those 
put  the  garden  ground  attached 
lents  tbqr  occupy  in  cultiTation« 
)  the  10th  day  of  July  next,  will 
■aad  (except  in  oases  wherein 
eld  by  leaae).  and  more  indus- 
oa  put  in  possession  of  them,  as 
i  iiBcessifits  of  the  settlement 
ly  eiertion  being  used  to  sup- 
Bts  of  llMnilifn.  bj  the  ground 
I  their  dwellings  being  made 
te  aa  poosible.— By  command 
sellency.  6.  Blajlwmll,  Seo. 
<  House,  Spdiuif,  June  ZUt, 
EliBra,  p.  t76.) 

Dpolsion  to  enjoy,  this  de- 
eitrfence,  is  something  quite 

science  of  goyemment. 
e  of  spirits  was  first  of  all 
id  by  the  government,  and 
Mt  to  individoals,  for  the 
bnilding  an  hospital  Upon 
t  Mr.  Bennet  observes — 

bs«  an  ardent  spirits  brought  to 
acre  purchased  hj  the  Govern- 
arved  out  at  fixed  prices  to  the 
I  and  militazy,  according  to  their 
lea  araae  a  discreditable  and 
lacBithe  part  of  these  officers, 

■Dd  mistressea.  The  price  of 
Bsea  waa  so  high,  that  one  and 
s  have  been  given  for  a  single 
le  thirst  after  ardent  spirits 
ADia  among  the  settlen :  all  the 

Hbb  state  of  the  ooloiiy,  and 
■va  rsaided  there,  and  have 
BUNiy  concerning  it.  describe 
od  paasion  fbr  drunkenness  as 
B  all  classes,  and  as  being  the 
Bodation  of  all  the  crimes  com- 
a  This  extravagant  propensity 
sesB  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
r  to  aid  him  in  the  building  of 
.  Mr.  Wentworth,  theeurgeon, 
graod  BlttzweU,  obtained  per> 
oitflr  a  certain  quanti^  of 


spirits ;— they  were  to  psy  a  duty  of  five  or 
seven  shillings  a  gallon  pn  the  quantity 
they  introduced,  which  duty  was  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  erection  of  the  hospitaL  To 
prevent  any  other  spirits  fWnn  being  landed, 
a  monopoly  was  given  to  these  ooiitractors. 
As  soon  as  the  agreement  was  signed,  these 
gentlemen  sent  off  to  Bio  Janeiro,  the 
Mauritius,  and  the  East  Indies,  for  a  Isrge 
quantity  of  rum  and  arrack,  which  th^ 
could  purchase  at  about  the  rate  of  2«.  or 
2f.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  disembarked  it  at 
Sydney.  Prom  there  being  but  few  houses 
that  were  before  permitted  to  sell  this  poi- 
son, they  abounded  in  every  street ;  and 
such  was  the  enormous  consumption  of 
spirits,  that  money  was  soon  raised  to  build 
the  hospital,  which  was  finished  in  1814. 
Mr.  Marsdon  informs  us.  that  iu  the  small 
town  of  Paramatta  thirteen  houses  were 
licensed  to  deal  in  spirits,  though  he  should 
think  five  at  the  utmost  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public"— (Bm»jm<,  pp.  77-79.) 

The  whole  coast  of  Botany  Bay  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  abounds  with 
whales;  and,  accordingly,  the  dnty 
levied  upon  train  oil  procured  by  the 
subjects  in  New  South  Wales,  or  im- 
ported there,  is  twenty  times  greater 
than  that  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country ;  the  duty  on  spermaceti 
oil,  imported,  is  sixty  ^ime«  ^eater.  The 
duty  levied  on  train  oil,  spermaceti, 
and  head  matter,  procured  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Newfoundland  is  only  three 
times  the  amount  of  that  which  is  levied 
on  the  same  substance  procured  by 
British  subjects  residing  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  duty  levied  on  oil  pro- 
cured  by  British  subjects  residing  in 
the  Bahama  or  Bermuda  islands,  or  in 
the  plantations  of  North  America,  is 
only  eight  times  the  amount  on  train 
oil,  and  twelve  times  the  amount  on 
spermaceti,  of  that  which  is  levied  on 
the  same  substances  taken  by  British 
subjects  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tiie  duty,  therefore,  which  is  payable 
on  train  oil,  in  vessels  belonging  to  this 
colony,  is  nearly  seven  times  gpreater 
than  that  which  is  payable  on  the  same 
description  of  oil  taken  in  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
and  considerably  more  than  double  of 
that  which  is  payable  on  the  same 
commodity  taken  in  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda  islands,  or 
to  the  plantation  ivi  North  Amfinca-, 
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uliilc  the  duty  ^liiili  is  levied  on  sper- 
maceti oil,  procured  in  vessels  belong- 
ing to  this  colony,  is  five  times  the 
amount  of  that  which  is  levied  on 
vessels  belonging  to  the  above-men- 
tioned places,  and  twenty-  times  the 
amount  of  that  which  is  levied  on 
vessels  belonging  to  Newfoundland. 
The  injustice  of  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
quite  enormous.  The  statements  arc 
taken  from  Mr.  Wcntworth*s  book. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales 
have  no  trial  by  jury  ;  the  governor  has 
not  oven  a  council  to  restrain  him. 
There  is  imposed  in  this  country  a 
very  heavy  duty  on  timber  and  coals 
exported  ;  but  for  which,  says  Mr. 
Wentworth,  some  hundred  tons  of 
these  valuable  productions  would  have 
l>een  sent  annually  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  India,  since  the  vessels  which 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  colony 
have  always  returned  in  ballast.  The 
owners  and  consignees  would  gladly 
have  6hif){>cd  cargoes  of  timbers  and 
coals,  if  they  could  have  derived  the 
must  minute  profit  from  the  freight  of 
them. 

The  Australasians  grow  com ;  and 
it  is  necessarily  their  staple.  The  Cape 
is  their  rival  in  the  com  trade.  The 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
Indies  is  rice  ;  the  voyage  to  Euro)>c 
is  too  distant  for  so  bulky  an  article 
as  com.  The  supply  to  the  govern- 
ment stores  furnished  the  cultivators  of 
New  South  Wales  with  a  market  in 
the  first  instance,  which  is  now  become 
too  insignificant  for  the  great  excels  of 
the  supply  above  the  consumption. 
Population  goes  on  with  immense  rapi- 
dity ;  but  while  so  much  new  and  fertile 
land  is  before  them,  the  supply  con- 
tinues in  the  same  proportion  greater 
than  the  demand.  The  most  obvious 
method  of  aflbrding  a  market  for  this 
redundant  com  is  by  encouraging 
distilleries  within  the  colony ;  a  mea- 
sure repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  go- 
vcminent  at  home,  but  hitherto  as  con- 
stantly refused.  It  is  a  measure  of  still 
greater  iinporUmce  to  the  colony , because 
its  agriculture  is  subjected  to  the  efi'ecta 
both  of  severe  drought  and  extensive 
inundations,  and  the  com  raised  for 


the  distillers  would  be  a  magaiJ ^{ioti 
times  of  famine.     A  recommcnJJ^^ 
to  this  eflTect    was  long  since  ^^^ 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  C^T^^ 
mons ;  but,  as  it  was  merely  a  me^^^tft 
for  the  increase  of  human  conrfS^^^ 
was    stuffed    into    the   impi 
baskets,  and    forgotten, 
been  in  all  governments  a  great  i 
of  absurd  canting  about  the  ( 
tion  of  spirits.    We  believe  thd  1 
plan  is  to  let  people  drink  what  1 
like,  and  wear  what  they  like ;  loi 
no  sumptuary  laws  either  for  thai 
or  the  back.    In  the  finit  place,] 
against  rum,  and  ram  and  wato;! 
made  by  men  who  can  change  a  wcta 
for  a  dry  one  whenever  theychooia^  i 
who  do  not  often  work  np  to  their  I 
in  mud  and  water ;  and,  in  the  i 
place,  if  this  stimulos  did  all  the  i 
chief  it  is  thought  to  do  bj  the  ' 
men  of  claret,  ita  cheapnest  and  ] ' 
would  rather  lessen  than  :' 
avidity  with  which  it  is  at  pctNnt  ■ 
for. 

The  governoTB  of  Botany  Bay  1 
taken  ue  liberty  of  impoting  i 
taxes  they  deemed  proper  withrat  ttf  I 
other  authority  than  their  own  ;  MdP-^ 
seemed  very  frivolous  and  TuutT 
not  to  allow  this  small  effuaion  of  i 
potism  in  so  remote  a  comer  of  At 
globe :  but  it  was  noticed  by  the  oppt- 
sition  in  the  House  of  Commoni,  tai 
reluctantly  confessed  and  given  np  Ij 
the  administration.  This  great  fO^ 
tion  of  the  earth  begins  cItu  lifo  wiA 
noble  principles  of  freedom  :—mi(f 
God  grant  to  its  inhahitanu  that  wis- 
dom and  courage  which  are  neoeflHy 
for  the  preservation  of  so  great  a  good  I 

Mr.  Wentworth  enumerates,  i 
the  evils  to  which  the  colony  ia  i 
jcctcd,  that  clause  in  the  last  ee 
ment  of  the  East  India  Gompaiyli 
charter,  which  prevents  Tcawla  of  km 
than  300  tons  burden  from  navigaliig 
the  Indian  seas;  a  restriction  ftoB 
which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  bsoi 
lately  liberated,  and  which  onght,  lA 
the  same  manner,  to  be  remoTed  ftoB 
New  South  Wales,  where  there  cannol 
be,  for  many  years  to  come,  suffideot 
capital  to  build  vessels  of  so  Isxgo  ft 
burden. 
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-Tte  dbMUHt^."  mju  Mr.  Ventworth, 
"■dishft  be  vBBUMred  bgr  ft  nrnple  order  in 
eoandL   Wbenever  hit  X^Jet^s  gorem- 
mcnt  ifaaU  have  freed  the  cokmiitB  from 
this  owleaB  and  cmel  prohibition,  the  fol- 
ioviBS  bruidies  of  oommcroe  would  then 
beopcned  to  tfaem.   Firrt^  they  would  be 
cariiled  to  tnnsportk  in  their  own  Tenels, 
their  ooaK   timber,  qan,  flour,   meat, 
te.totbBOape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of 
IksDee^  CUoitt^  and  many  other  pbces 
m  the  Indian  aeas  i  in  all  of  which,  markets 
■on  or  ksa  esteuiTe  exist  for  those  Tarioos 
sther  pnidnctlons  vhieh  the  colony  might 
fafliriL   8eeond]y,  they  would  be  ensbled 
is  esny  directly  to  Canton  the  sandal 
wnd,btefae  la  mer.  dried  seal-skins,  and, 
is  brt^all  the  numerous  productions  which 
ttssoToandinsseBsand  islands  afliDrd  for 
Ike  China  market,  and  return  freighted 
vilh  CBisoes  of  tea^  silks,  nankeens,  Ac.; 
al  of  wliieh  commodities  are  in  great 
in  the  colony,  and  are  at  present 
l^mished  \jj  East  India  or 
merchants,  to  the  great  detri- 
■eaft  and  dissstisfhction  of  the  colonisl. 
ini.  fawtly,  they  would  be  ensbled,  in  a 
ihort  time^  from  the  great  increase  of  capi- 
ta which  these  important  priTilcges  would 
tf  IhnnsBlvM  occasion,  as  well  as  attract 
baa  other  eonntriea,  to  open  the  Air-trade 
with  the  nortiKwest  coast  of  America^  and 
iapose  of  the  cargoes  procured  in  China,— 
a  trade  which  has  hitherto  been  exclusiTely 
ORiid  on  by  the  Americans  and  Riiisians, 
ilttMqgh  the  colonists  possess  a  local  supe- 
dottly  fiir  tba  pioaecution  of  this  valuable 
knmdi  of  eoauneroCf  which  would  insure 
ttsB  St  least  a  snecessfril  competition  with 
Ihs  BolsecU  of  those  two  nations."— ( Ff'm^ 
•ira,p^n7.S18.) 

Ihe  means  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
iraposet  tor  improving  the  condition 
«f  Botany  Bay,  are->trial  by  jury — 
floloiual  assemblies,  with  whom  the 
liglit  of  taxation  should  rest — the  esta- 
Ui»hnent  of  distilleries,  and  the 
CBclDMon  of  foreign  spirits  —  altera- 
lioo  of  dntiea,  so  as  to  place  New 
8oHh  Wales  upon  the  same  footing  as 
iAer  colonies — removal  of  the  restric- 
tioa  to  navigate  the  Indian  seas  in  ves- 
■b  of  a  null  burden — ^improvements 
ii  Ae  eoarts  of  justice— encouragement 
far  the  growth  of  hemn,  flax,  tobacco, 
'  B ;  and,  if  a  colonial  assembly 


i 


be  granted,  that  there  should 
W  BO  taxation  without  the  authority  of 
pariianent. 
In  general,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Went-  / 


worth  in  his  statement  of  evilfi,  and  in 
the  remedies  be  has  proposed  for  them. 
Many  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  com- 
merce of  New  South  Wales  are  so 
absurd,  that  they  require  only  to  be 
stated  in  parliament  to  be  corrected. 
The  fertility  of  the  colony  so  far  ex- 
ceeds its  increase  of  population,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for 
com  is  so  great — or  rather  the  impos- 
sibility so  clear —  that  the  measure  of 
encouraging  domestic  distilleries  ought 
to  be  had  recourse  ta  The  colony, 
with  a  soil  fit  for  every  thing,  must,  as 
Mr.  Wentworth  proposes,  grow  other 
things  besides  conu  and  excite  that 
market  in  the  interior  which  it  docs 
not  enjoy  from  without.  The  want  of 
demand,  indeed,  for  the  excess  of  com, 
will  soon  effect  this  withont  the  inter- 
vention of  government.  Government, 
we  believe,  have  already  given  up  the 
right  of  taxation,  without  the  sanction 
of  parliament;  and  there  is  an  end 
probably,  by  this  time,  to  that  grievance. 
A  council  and  a  colonial  secretary  they 
have  also  expressed  their  willingness 
to  concede.  Of  trial  by  jury,  and  a 
colonial  assembly,  we  confess  that  we 
have  great  doubts.  At  some  future 
time  they  must  come,  and  ought  to. 
come.  The  only  question  is.  Is  tho 
colony  fit  for  such  institutions  at  pre- 
sent? Are  there  a  sufficient  number 
of  respectable  persons  to  serve  that 
office  in  the  various  settlements?  If 
the  English  law  is  to  be  followed  ex- 
actly, to  compose  a  jury  of  twelve 
persons,  a  panel  of  forty-eight  must 
be  summoned.  Could  forty-eight  in- 
telligent, unconvicted  men,  bo  found 
in  every  settlement  of  New  South 
Wales  ?  or  must  they  not  be  fetched 
from  great  distances,  at  an  enormous 
expense  and  inconvenience  ?  Is  such 
an  institution  calculated  for  so  very 
^oung  a  colony  ?  A  good  government 
IS  an  excellent  thing ;  but  it  is  not  tho 
first  in  the  order  of  human  wants.  Tho 
first  want  is  to  subsist;  the  next 
to  subsist  in  freedom  and  comfort; 
first  to  live  at  all,  then  to  live  well. 
A  parliament  is  still  a  greater  demand 
upon  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  and 
opulence  of  a  colony  than  trial  by  jury. 
Among  the  twenty  thousand  iuYiVkVv- 
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tants  of  New  South  Wales,  are  there 
ten  persons  out  of  the  employ  of  go- 
vernment whose  wisdom  and  prudence 
could  reosonnbly  be  expected  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  colony  with- 
out embroiling  it  with  the  mother- 
country  ?  Who  has  leisure  in  such  a 
state  of  affuirs  to  attend  such  a  parlia- 
ment? Where  wisdom  and  conduct 
arc  so  rare,  every  man  of  character,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  has,  like  strolling 
players  in  a  barn,  six  or  seven  impor- 
tant parts  to  perform.  Mr.  M' Arthur, 
who,  from  his  character  and  under- 
standing, would  probably  be  amonp: 
the  first  persons  elected  to  the  colonial 
legislature,  besides  being  a  very  spirited 
agriculturist,  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
justice  of  the  peace,  curator,  and  rec- 
tor of  a  thousand  plans,  charities,  and 
asuocinticfns,  to  which  his  presence  is 
essentially  necessary.  If  he  could  bo 
cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  a  tree 
is  into  planks,  all  his  subdivisions 
would  he  eminently  useful  When  a 
member  of  parliament,  and  what  is 
called  a  really  respectable  country 
gentleman,  sets  off  to  attend  his  duty 
in  our  parliament,  such  diminution 
of  intelligence  as  is  produced  by  his 
ahseiice,  is,  God  knows,  easily  sup- 
plied ;  but  in  a  colony  of  20,000  per- 
Konji,  it  is  impossible  this  should  he 
the  case.  Some  time  hence  the  insti- 
tution of  a  colonial  assembly  will  be  a 
very  wise  and  proper  measure,  and  so 
clearly  called  for,  that  the  most  profli- 
gate members  of  adminbtration  will 
neither  be  able  to  ridicule  nor  refuse 
it.  At  present  we  are  afraid  that  a 
Botany  Buy  parliament  would  give  rise 
to  jokes ;  and  jokes  at  present  have  a 
great  ap'uey  in  human  affairs. 

Mr.  Bennet  concerns  himself  with 
the  settlement  of  New  Holland,  as  it  is 
a  school  for  criminals ;  and  upon  this 
subject,  has  written  a  very  humane,  en- 
lightened, and  vigorous  pamphlet  The 
objections  made  to  this  settlement  by 
Mr.  Ben  net,  are,  in  the  first  place,  its 
enormous  expense.  The  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  from  1788  to  1815  in- 
clusive, has  cost  this  country  the  enor- 
moDfl  sum  of  .3.465,983/.  In  the  ovi- 
dcnce  before  the  Transportation  Com 


convict,  from  1791  to  1797,!ieddlp' 
lated  at  33/.  9«.  5)dL  per  ADDiim,Hl- 
the  profits  of  bis  laboar  are  itited  li 
be  20/.  The  price  paid  for  the  n* 
port  of  convicts  has  been,  on  an  avcnn 
37/.  exclw^ive  of  food  and  dodnn^  9 
appears,  however,  says  Mr.  BcBiMi^ 
an  account  laid  before  parKamenl,  wk 
in  the  year  1814,  109,746(.  were  fM 
for  the  transport,  food,  and  ckrtUqfjl 
1016  convicts,  which  will  make  di| 
cost  amount  to  about  1082.  per  um 
In  1812,  the  expenses  of  the  cdM 
were  176,0001 ;  in  1813,  13SM|i 
in  1814,  231,362/. ;  bat  in  1815,  M 
hud  fallen  to  150,000(.  ^ 

The  croelcy  and  neglect 
transportation  of  convicu 
very  great — and  in  this  ways 
ment  inflicted  which  it  never  < 
the  contemplation  of  law  to 
During  the  first  eight  yeari,  aoeonttl| 
to  Mr.  Bt-n net's  etatementa,  one  tfldE 
of  the  convicts  died  on  the  paoNllI 
on  the  arrival  of  three  of  the  ships,  ill 
sick  were  landed,  281  persons  hiraf 
died  on  board.  These  instances,  hov^ 
ever,  of  criminal  inattention  to  thi 
health  of  the  convicts  no  longer  tiki 
place ;  and  it  is  mentioned  rather  m 
an  history  of  what  is  past,  than  a  en- 
sure upon  any  cxi>ting  eviL 

In  addition  to  the  expense  of  fiott^J 
Bay,  Mr.  Bennct  contends  that  it  wiay 
the  very  essence  of  punuhment,  tenor] 
that  the  common  people  do  not  dnet 
it;  that  instead  of  preventing  criM 
it  rather  excites  the  pi'ople  to  thdi 
commission,  by  the  hopes  it  affotdt  ol 
bettering  their  condition  in  a  iMi 
country. 


iw'nce,  tbo  annaal  expense  of  cac^\CoiniiAU««\M^^i«K/'^^>"^^*>» 


"  All  those  who  have  had  aa  < 
of  witnotsing  the  effect  of  this  qralwi  t 
transportation  afree  in  opinion,  that  it  \ 
no  loni^r  an  object  of  dread— it  faaib  1 
fSftct,  generally  ceased  to  bo  a  pnnlihmwil 
true  it  is,  to  a  father  of  a  flunitj*  to  tt 
mothcT  who  leaves  her  children,  this  p« 
petiud  separation  from  thoee  whom  thi 
love  and  whom  they  Nuppcqrt, ia  a  eniel  taloi 
and,  when  I  comiiderthe  meircUeiachaneli 
of  tbo  law  which  inflicts  it,  a  severe  pcnil^ 
but  by  far  the  (greater  number  of  penn 
who  sufTer  this  punishment,  regard  It  i 
quite  a  different  light.    Mr.  Cotton,  d 
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orttanwhove  tnmportod  ooofldflr  it  as 
%  partj  of  pkiwure  -  M  going  out  to  we 
tte  vr«ld;  tbey  effnce  no  penitenco,  no 
€oothtaon.  bat  Mem  to  njoiee  in  the  thing, 
—mftny  oTthem  to  eonrt  it.  I  h»TO  heard 
them,  when  the  wntence  of  tnuuportation 
kaa  been  p—Bii  bj  the  Bfeoorder,  return 
thuks  fiir  itk  and  Mem  oreijojed  at  their 
Hotaiee:  the  very  fawt  partjthat  went  off, 
vhea  Ihqr  were  put  Into  the  carairaop 
ihontcd  and  huanwd,  and  were  rtrj  Jogr- 
m;  aevcnl  of  them  called  out  to  the  keep- 
en  who  weM  there  in  the  yard.  The  first 
Idb  Buadaj  we  will  have  aglorioQS  Kangaroo 
tell  at  the  Bay,— Meming  to  anticlpato  a 
ptit  ted  of  ptoasnre.'  He  wu  asked  if 
ttoM  penona  were  married  or  single,  and 
kiianswerwa%  'B|yftr  the  greater  number 
flf  them  were  umnarried.  Some  of  them 
tn  aukMB  that  thdr  witm  and  children 
Aeold  follow  them:  others  care  nothing 
■hsHt  either  wires  or  ohildrai.  and  are  glad 
tsgrt  ridoT  them."— (JBmiMf.  pp^  eo,  01). 

It  is  a  Kandalous  injnatioe  in  this 
that  penons  transported  for 
ryears  hare  no  power  of  rctaming 
when  that  period  is  expired.  A  strong 
aetiTe  man  may  sometimes  work  his 
pSMSj^ti  home;  but  what  is  an  old  man 
«  BD  aged  female  to  do?  Suppose  a 
conTict  were  to  be  confined  in  prison 
far  seren  Tean*  and  then  told  be  might 
(R  out  if  he  conld  dimb  orer  the  walls, 
or  break  open  the  locks*  what  in  general 
Tuiild  be  his  chance  of  liberation? 
Bu  BO  lock  nor  doors  can  be  so  secure 
of  detention  as  the  distance 


of  Botany  Bay.  This  is  a  downright 
trick  and  fraud  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  Jnstico.  A  poor  wretch 
who  is  bttoubed  from  his  country  for 
Kfcn  rears,  should  be  fninished  with 
tbe  means  of  returning  to  his  conntty 
*bcn  these  ttren  yean  are  expired. — 
If  it  is  intended  he  should  never  retam, 
kii  seoienee  should  have  been  banish- 
■eat  far  life. 

ne  nost  serious  charge  against  the 
oloBy,  as  a  place  for  transportation, 
fBi  an  experiment  in  criminal  justice, 
ii  the  •If— f  profligacy  of  manners 
«U  prevails  there,  and  the  total  want 
sf  nionnation  among  the  oonricts. 
Tpoa  this  snb|ect,  except  in  the  regular 
kanic  oAciaily  Tarnished  and  filled 
^  frasdolent  beatitudes  for  the  pnb- 
b  cje,  thov  is,  and  there  can  be,  but 
2few  South  Wales  is  a. 


sink  of  wickedness,  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  convicts  of  both  sexes  be- 
come infinitely  more  depraved  than  at 
the  period  of  their  arrival.  How,  as 
Mr.  Bennet  very  justly  observes,  can  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  felon  transported 
to  the  American  plantations,  became 
an  insulated  rogue  among  honest  men. 
He  lived  for  years  in  the  family  of  sumo 
industrious  planter,  without  seeing  a 

{)ick]uck,  or  indulging  in  pleasant  dia- 
ogucs  on  the  delicious  burj^laries  of 
his  youth.  He  imperceptibly  glided 
into  honest  habits,  and  lost  not  only 
the  tact  for  pockets,  but  the  wish  to  in- 
vestigate their  contents.  But  in  Botany 
Bay,  the  felon,  as  soon  as  he  gets  out 
of  the  ship,  meets  with  his  ancient  trull, 
with  the  footpad  of  his  heart,  the  con- 
vict of  his  aficctions, — the  man  whoso 
himd  he  has  often  met  in  the  same 
gentleman's  pocket — the  being  whom 
he  would  choose  from  the  whole  world 
to  take  to  the  road,  or  to  disentant^lo 
the  locks  of  Bramah.  It  is  impossible 
that  vice  should  not  become  more  in- 
tense in  such  society. 

Upon  the  horrid  state  of  morals  now 
prevalent  in  Botany  Bay,  we  would 
counsel  our  readers  to  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  in  a  letter  dated  July  1813,  to 
Governor  Macquurrie.  It  is  piven  at 
length  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Bonnet's 
book.  A  more  horrid  picture  of  the 
state  of  any  settlement  was  never 
penned.  It  carries  with  it  an  air  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  is  free  from  all 
enthusiastic  cant. 

"  I  nowappeal  to  your  Eioellency,**  he  says 
at  the  conduaion  of  his  letter, "  whether, 
under  such  circumstanoes,  any  man  of  cum- 
mon  feeling,  possessed  of  the  least  spark  of 
hunuuity  or  religion,  who  stood  in  the  same 
official  relation  that  I  do  to  thera  ))eoplc, 
as  their  spiritual  pastor  and  maglttrate, 
oould  ei^oy  one  happy  moment  fW)m  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  week? 

**  I  humbly  conceive  that  it  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  character  and  wish  of  the 
British  nation,  that  her  own  exiles  should 
be  exposed  to  such  privations  and  dangerous 
temptations,  when  sho  is  daily  feeding  the 
hungiy  and  clothing  the  naked,  and  re- 
ceiving into  her  fHendly.  and  I  may  add 
pious  bosom,  the  stranger,  whether  savage 
or  civilised,  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 
Then  an^  in  the  whole,  under  \\ub  vao 
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principal  superintendent!,  Meonv.  Bouse 
and  Oakos,  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  women,  and  several 
children;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
have  to  find  lodgings  for  themselves  when 
they  have  performed  their  government 
tasks. 

•'I  tnist  that  yonr  Excellency  will  be 
fully  persuaded,  that  it  is  totally  impossible 
for  the  magifitrato  to  support  his  noccssaiy 
authority,  and  to  establish  a  regular  police, 
under  such  a  weight  of  accumulated  and 
aocmnulating  evils.  I  am  as  sensible  as  any 
one  can  be,  that  the  difficulty  of  removing 
thesi*  evils  will  be  very  fo-eat;  at  the  same 
time,  their  number  and  influence  may  bo 
greatly  losMcned.  if  the  abandoned  male  and 
female  convicts  are  lodged  in  barracks,  and 
phu^  under  the  eye  of  the  police,  and 
the  number  of  licensed  houses  is  reduced. 
Till  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  all  at- 
tempts of  tlie  magistrate,  and  the  public 
administration  of  religion,  will  be  attondea 
vrith  little  bLMiefit  to  the  general  good.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Your  £zocllency*s 
most  olKKlient  humble  servant,  Samuel 
"hlABSDES'^—iBennet,  p.  134.) 

Thus  much  for  Botany  Bay.  As  a 
men:  colony,  it  is  too  distant  and  coo 
expensive;  and,  in  future,  will  of  c  -urse 
involve  us  in  many  of  those  just  and 
neccssaiy  wars,  which  deprive  Knglish- 
men  so  rapidly  of  their  comforts,  and 
make  England  scarcely  worth  living  in. 
If  considered  as  a  place  of  refonn  for 
criminals,  its  di.statice,  expense,  and 
the  society  to  which  it  dooms  the 
ol)jects  of  the  experiment,  are  insnper 
able  olijictions  to  it.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say,  that  the  honest  people  in  New 
So«ith  Wales  will  soon  boar  a  greater 
proportioii  to  the  roi^ues,  and  the  con- 
tamination of  bad  society  will  be  less 
fatal.  This  only  proves  (hat  it  may  Ihj 
a  ^rood  j»lace  for  reform  hereafter,  not 
that  it  is  a  jrood  one  now.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  peoi>ling  Botany 
B;iy  at  all,  was,  that  it  wou>d  be  an 
adniiral>]e  receptacle,  and  a  8<*hool  of 
reiorni  tor  our  convicts.  It  turns  out. 
that  for  I  he  iirst  h«ilf  century,  it  will 
make  thorn  worse  lliiin  they  were  before, 
and  tiiat,  after  that  period,  they  may 
probably  iK'giii  to  improve.  A  marsh, 
to  be  buri.',  may  be  drained  and  culti- 
vated ;  but  no  man  who  Inus  his  choice. 
Would  select  it  in  the  ntcan  time  for  his 

Tiie  tUreo  books  arc  all  books  oU 
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merit.    Mr.  O'Han'g 
compilation,  done  in 
ing  manner.    Mr.  Weotwoitli 
information  on  the 
Botany  Bay.    The  hnmanitj,  tbt 
tions,  and  the  genuine  ' 
Mr.  fiennet,  are  too  weU  known  to 
our  commendation. 
All  persons  who  haTe  a  few 


in  their  pocket,  are  now  mnning  §mf 
from  Mr  Nicholas  Vansittait  to  mm 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Rlobe.    UpB  ^ 
the  subject  of  emig^ion  to  Bolfl^ 
Bay,  Mr.  Wentworth  obscnres,  Is^litt^ 
any  respectable  person  cmignliaK  to : 
that  colony,  receives  as  moch  mA'^ 
gratis  as  wonld  cost  him  4Q0L  ii  ~ 
United  States;  2dlv,  He  is  aUowsi*'^ 
many  servants  as  he  may  rcqun^  * 
one  third  of  the  wages  paid  for '  ~ 
in  America;  3dly,  Himself  and 
are  victaolled  at  the  expense  of  Qof» 
ment  for  six  months;    He 
that  a  man,  wife,  and  two  childran, 
an  allowance  of  five  tons  for 
and  baggage,  conld  emigrate  to  BofcoV 
Bay  for  luo/.,  including  every  ezpsosi^     j 
provided  a  whole  ship  conkl  befreiglileli     n 
and  that  a  single  man  could  be  tsltsi 
out  thither  for  30/.    These  pointisit 
worthy  of  scrions  attention  to  thoss  who 
are  shedding  their  countrj. 


CHIMNEY  SWEEPEBa 
(E.  Ubtiew,  1819.) 

AecornU  <if  the  Pmcttding*  qf  tkt  AM 
for  »uper9eding  iheXee0t$itfqfCKmUag 
Boys,    Baldwin,  &c  Londou.   ISH 

An  excellent  and  well-arranged  dia- 
ner  is  the  most  pleasing  occurramb 
and  a  great  triumph  of  civilis^  lila 
it  is  n<»t  only  the  descending  moisdt 
and  the  enveloping  sance  —  hot  ths 
rank,  wetdth,  wit,  and  lieantj  which 
surn)iind  the  meats  —  the  learned 
management  of  light  and  heat — the 
silent  and  rapid  services  of  tlie  attend* 
ants  —  the  smiling  and  seduloos  host, 
proff<:ring  gusts  and  relishes  -^  the 
exotic  bottles— the  embossed  plato— * 
the  pleasant  remarks  —  the  handsome 
i\t\i^w— \\\^<iuu«iug  artificM  in  fniit 
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Amtt  iadodei  «ff«r3r  thin^  of  lensua] 
ai  mtelloctul  gratification  which  a 
IMC  natioD  glories  in  prodadng. 

la  the  micltt  of  all  this,  who  knows 
Ak  the  kitden  chimne]r  caaght  fire 
klf  an  boor  before  dinner! —  and  that 
•poqr  little  wretch  of  dx  (V  seren  years 
oU»  wae  lent  np  in  the  midit  of  the 
lanei  to  pot  it  oat  ?  We  could  not, 
■erioo  to  reading  this  eridence,  have 
■ncd  a  conception  of  the  miseries 
rf  ibeie  poor  wretches,  or  that  there 
AoaU  exist,  in  a  dvilised  country,  a 
dv  of  haman  bdngs  destined  to  such 
cdRme  and  varied  distress.    We  will 

Ea  short  epitome  of  what  is  devc- 
1  in  the  cTidence  before  the  two 
KS  of  Fkiliament. 
Boji  are  made  chimney  sweepers  at 
fti  early  age  of  fire  or  six. 

UuU  boy$/or  tmaJUJlM€i,  is  a  common 
ikase  in  the  cards  left  at  the  door  by 
benoit  chimney  sweepers.  Flues 
Mde  to  orens  and  coppers  are  often 


chimneys?  Tes.— What  did  you  foel  upon 
the  first  attempt  to  clirab  a  chimney  ?  The 
first  chimney  I  went  up,  they  told  me  there 
was  some  plum-pudding  and  money  up  at 
the  top  of  it,  and  that  is  the  way  they  en- 
ticed me  up;  and  when  I  got  up  I  would 
not  let  the  other  boy  get  from  under  me  to 
get  at  it,  I  thought  he  would  get  it ;  I  could 
not  get  up,  and  shoved  the  pot  and  halftho 
chimnt^  down  into  the  yanL— Did  you  ex- 
perience any  inconvenience  to  your  knees, 
or  your  elbows?  Yes,  the  skin  was  off  n^y 
kneesand  elbows  too,  inclimbing up  the  new 
chimneys  they  forced  mo  up.— How  did 
they  fbroe  you  up  ?  MThen  I  got  up,  I  criud 
out  about  my  sore  knees.— Were  you  beat 
or  oompellod  to  go  up  by  any  violunt  means? 
Tes,  when  I  went  to  a  narrow  chimney,  if 
I  could  not  do  it,  I  durst  not  go  home;  when 
I  used  to  come  down.my  master  would  well 
beat  me  with  the  brush;  and  not  only  my 
master,  but  when  we  used  to  go  with  the 
journeymen,  if  we  could  not  do  it,  they  used 
to  hit  us  three  or  four  times  with  the  brush." 
—{LorcUr  MinuUs,  No.  1.  p.  6.) 


In  practising  the  art  of  climbing,  tbcy 

t_   ,  .       .    ,      -  -  J  .  ,  are  often  crippled. 

m  than  nine  inches  square ;  and  it  |  '^*^ 

mj  be  easUy  conceiTcd,  how  slender      "You  talked  of  the  pargetting  of  chim- 

■   -  -'-      .  .     .  .       neys;  are  many  chimneys  pargvtted?  There 


*i  frame  of  that  hnman  body  must  be, 
vkidi  can  force  itself  through  such  an 


"What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  boys 
lb  have  been  cmpkyed  in  this  trade,  to 
)iv  knowledge?  About  five  years  of  age  i 
ItaMw  one  now  between  five  and  six  years 
iU;  it  Is  the  man's  own  son  in  the  Btrand: 
liv  there  is  another  at  Bomers  Town,  I 
Hnk,  said  be  was  between  four  and  five, 
vaboot  five ;  Jack  HaU,  a  liUle  hkl,  takes 
khi  ibottt.  — Did  you  ever  know  any  female 
(HUm  employed?  Tes.  I  know  one  now. 
Aoat  two  years  ago  there  was  a  woman 
Mi  Be.  she  bad  climbed  scores  of  tiroes^ 
■1  thoe  is  one  at  Faddington  now,  whose 
Hhw  tanght  her  to  climb;  but  I  have 
Hm  beard  talk  of  them  when  I  was  ap* 
IMttoet  in  difltarent  phKXS.— What  is  the 
■Bit  si  si  11  111  floe  you  have  ever  met  with 
li  the  course  of  your  experience?  About 
4|S  hidieB  Uy  nine;  these  they  are  always 
Mtied  to  idimb  in  this  posture  {dstcribing 
Ik  keeping  the  arms  up  straight;  if  the} 
•p  their  arms  down,  they  get  jammeci 
a:  ualeaB  they  get  their  arms  close  over 
'  hmti,  they  cannot  climb."  — (Xorcb 
^No.1,  p.8.) 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Mnwr  in  wbidi  they  are  tanght  this 
It  of  climbing  chimney  j 


%r. 


used  to  be  more  than  are  now;  we  used  to 
have  to  go  and  sit  all  a-twist  to pargc  them, 
according  to  the  floors,  to  keep  the  smoke 
flrom  coming  out;  then  I  could  not  straighton 
my  legs;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  many 
are  cripples,- fh>m  parging  and  stopping 
the  holes."— (2k>rdf'  Minutes,  Na  1.  p.  17.) 

They  are  often  stuck  fast  in  a  chimney, 
and,  after  remaining  there  many  hours, 
are  cut  out. 

*•  Have  you  known,  in  the  course  of  your 
practice,  boys  stick  in  chimneys  at  all? 
Tea,  fi^uently.— Did  you  ever  know  an 
instance  of  a  boy  being  suffocated  to  death? 
No;  I  do  not  recollect  any  one  at  present, 
but  I  have  assisted  in  taking  boys  out  when 
they  have  been  nearly  exhau»te<l.— Did 
you  ever  know  an  instance  of  its  being 
nccessaiy  to  break  open  a  chimney  to 
take  the  boy  out*-  O  yes.— Frequeutlj// 
Monthly  I  might  tay:  it  is  done  with  a 
cloak,  if  possible,  that  it  should  not  1)e  dis- 
covered: a  master  in  general  wishes  it  not 
to  be  known,  and  therefore  si>eaks  to  the 
people  belonging  to  the  house  not  to  men- 
tion it,  for  it  was  merely  the  boy's  neglect; 
they  often  say  it  was  the  boy's  neglect.— 
Wbj  do  they  say  that  ?  The  boy's  climbing 
shirt  is  often  very  bad;  the  boy  coming 
down,  it  the  chimney  be  very  tuotow^  wv^ 
aumbers  of  them  are  only  nVwe  \Ttt\wfMc^\« 


to  aUmb  j  JUs  shirt  nmipled  undcmealYi.  \]^  nM  \a 
T 
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has  no  TX>wer  after  he  is  fixed  in  that  way 
(toUh  hiahand  up).— Does  a  boyfhiqucntly 
slick  in  the  cliiuineyP  Yes;  I  have  known 
more  instances  of  that  the  last  twelvemonth 
than  before.— 1)0  you  ever  have  to  break 
open  ill  the  inside  of  a  roomP  Yes,  I  have 
helped  to  break  through  into  a  kitchen 
chimney  in  a  dining-room."— (Xordf*  Jfi- 
nutest  p.  34.) 

To  the  same  effbct  is  the  evidence  of 
John  Daniels  {Minutes^  p.  100.),  and 
of  Jnmcs  Ludford  {Lords  Mtnutes,  p. 
147). 

"You  have  swept  the  Penitentiaiy?  I 
have.— Did  you  ever  know  a  boy  stick  in 
any  of  the  chhnneys  there?    Yes,  I  have. 

—  Was  it  one  of  your  boys?  It  was— 
Waii  there  one  or  two  that  stuck?  Two 
of  them.- How  long  did  they  stick  there? 
Two  hours.- How  were  they  got  out? 
They  wore  cut  out. — Was  there  any  danger 
while  they  were  in  that  situation  ?  It  was 
the  corefh)m  tlie  pargetting  of  thechimney, 
and  the  rubbinh  that  the  labourers  haid 
thrown  down,  that  8topi>ed  them,  and  when 
thf7  got  it  aside  them,  they  could  not  pvs. 

—  Thtiy  both  stuck  t:getlior?  Yes."— 
{LonUr  Jlinutes,  p.  147.) 

One  more  instance  we  shall  j;ive,  from 
the  Evidence  before  the  Commons. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  any  accidents  that 
have  recently  happoned  to  climbing-boys 
in  the  small  flues?  Yes;  I  have  ojten  met 
w.th  accidents  myself  when  1  was  a  boy; 
there  was  lately  one  in  Mary-Ic-bone  whent 
the  boy  lf»tt  his  Vfe  in  a  due,  a  boy  of  the 
name  ofTinsey  (his  father  wai  of  the  some 
trade);  that  l>oy  I  think  was  al>out  eleven 
or  twelve  years  old.— Wjis  there  a  coroner's 
inquest  sat  on  the  body  of  that  boy  you 
mentioned?  Yes,  there  vras;  he  was  an 
apprentice  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gay.— 
How  many  accidents  do  you  nreollcct,  which 
were  atltMidcd  with  loss  of  life  to  the  climb- 
ing lK)yaV  I  have  heanl  talk  of  many  more 
th.in  I  know  of;  I  never  knew  of  more  tlian 
thre«»  since  I  have  been  at  the  tiad«»,  but  1 
have  hoard  talk  of  many  more.— (>f  twenty 
or  thirty?  1  eonnot  say ;  1  have  been  near 
losing  my  own  lif«  neveral  times."- (Ctoia- 
mon^  Report,  p.  53.) 

We  come  now  to  bumin;;  little 
chimney  sweepers.  A  larjjc  i»arty  are 
invited  to  dinner — a  ^reat  display  is  t<j 
1k'  innde  ;  —  and  about  un  hour  before 
dinner,  there  is  an  ainriD  that  the 
kitchen  chimney  is  on  iire  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  put  oil'  the  di}<tinf;uished 
ptrsonnges  who  are  expected.  It  gets 
very  late  fur  the  soup  and  tish,  the  cook 


is  frantic^all  ejes  are  tamed  ipoo  Ai 
sable  consolation  of  Uie  master  cbioMf 
sweeper— and  up  into  the  midft  of  iki 
burning  chimncjr  is  sent  ooe  of  Al 
miscralde  little  infants  of  tho  bnsk! 
There  is  a  positive  prohibition  of  ddi 
practice,  and  an  enactment  of  poshkl 
in  one  of  the  aets  of  Parliament,  wU 
respect  chimney  sweepers.  Bat  vhiC 
matter  acts  of  Parliament,  when  iki 
pleasures  of  genteel  peopJe  are  ea» 
cemcd  ?  Or  what  Is  a  toasted  chili 
compared  to  the  agonies  of  the  miMroi 
of  the  house  with  a  deranged  dimwrf 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  boy  get  borata 
a  chimney?  Yes.— Is  that  usual?  T«U 
have  been  burnt  myself,  sad  hav«  90!  fli 
soars  on  my  legs;  a  year  ago  I  wis  ^t 
chimney  in  Liquor  Pond  Street;  I  \m 
been  up  more  thanforiw  chimnegt  wkmt 
have  been  burnt.— Did  your  master  cr  Iks 
journeymen  ever  direct  yon  to  go  up  ■ 
chimney  that  is  on  fire?  Yes,  it  is  a  bbhoI 
case.— Do  they  compel  you  to  go  ops 
chimney  that  is  on  flre?  Oh  yes,  tt  «■ 
the  general  practice  for  two  of  us  to  stoprt 
home  on  Sunday  to  be  ready  in  csk  of  s 
chimney  being  a-flre.— You  siy  itisgeaoil 
to  compel  the  boj's  to  go  up  chimMgfsOi 
flre?  Yes,  boys  get  very  ill  treated  if  they 
do  not  go  np."—  {Lords'  MinnUs,  p,  3i) 

**  Were  you  ever  forced  up  a  cUoiM7  ■ 
flre?  Yes,  I  was  forced  up  once,  snd,  l» 
cause  I  could  not  do  it.  I  was  tsken  boM 
and  well  hided  with  a  brush  by  the  Joa^ 
ne>'maii.— Have  you  fh^quently  beenbu^ 
in  ascending  ehimneya  on  fire?  Thm 
times.— Aro  such  luundrhips  as  yon  bsM 
desfTilH-d  common  in  the  trade  with  vtbtf 
bi .ys?    Yes.  they  an-."-  {Ibid.  p.  leo.) 

"  What  is  the  price  for  sending  sb(W 
a  chimney  ba<Uy  on  fire?  The  loice  sliosfA 
is  five  shillings,  but  most  of  them  dbttft 
half  a  guinea.  —  Is  any  part  of  that  given  to 
the  boy?  No,  but  very  often  the  boy  gcM 
half  a  crown ;  and  then  the  Joumeynaalai 
half,  and  his  mistress  takes  the  other  psrt 
to  take  care  of  a^nst  Sunday.—  Have  yoa 
never  seen  water  thrown  down  fVom  the  top 
of  a  chimney  when  it  is  on  thti?  Y'es.— Is 
not  that  generally  done?  Yesi ;  I  liave  sesn 
that  done  twenty  times,  and  the  boy  in  tta 
chimney;  at  the  timi*  when  the  boy  hM 
hallooed  out,  *  It  is  so  hot  I  cannot  go  aoj 
fiirther;'  and  then  the  exiirosaiou  is,  will 
an  oath  'Stop,  and  I  will  heave  a  paU  0 
water  down.' " — {Ibid.  p.  89.) 

Chimney  8wee|)er8  arc  snbjcct  to  t 
peculiar  sort  of  cancer,  which  oftci 
brings  them  to  a  premature  death. 
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b  ifipwwid  jwrfteHy  wining  to  tiy 
■tddiwiwwjwberey  I  mutt  hqt  the 
appoHwd  iMTfectly  wUlinff;  be  hud  ft 
kidift  he  and  fail  ftmily  would  be  ruined 
Koi;  botlmntnyofhiiii.  thftthe  is 
diftnnfe  flram  other  eweepe  I  bftTe 
.  he  afttendi  veiy  much  to  bis  own 
»■;  he  waeae  bbwk  M  any  boj  he  bad 
md  imftirtuoately  in  the  course  of  con- 
«ioo  be  toSd  me  be  bad  got  a  cancer; 
H  a  fine  healtiiu  strong*lo<Aing  man; 
Id  me  be  dreaded  baying  an  operation 
rood,  but  bis  fhtber  died  of  the  same 
laint,  and  thai  bis  fhtber  was  sweeper 
ing  G«iorge  the  Seeond."— (lord*' 

lat  is  tbe  nature  of  the  particular 
MS?  The  diseases  that  we  particularly 
Bd,  to  which  iAitey  were  subject,  were 
anecrous  description.— In  what  part? 
Mrotam  in  particular,  Ac.— Bid  you 
liear  of  cases  of  that  description  that 
Ihtalf  No^  I  do  not  think  them  as 
:  altogether  (htal,  unless  th^  will  not 
It  to  the  operation;  th<7  have  such  a 
I  of  the  operation  that  they  will  not 
lit  to  it,  and  if  they  do  not  let  it  be 
et|j  remored,  they  will  bo  liable  to  the 
n  of  iL— To  what  cause  do  you  at- 
te  that  disease?  I  think  it  begins 
a  want  of  care:  the  scrotum  being  in 
«j  IdMs  or  crevioes,  the  soot  lodges  in 
and  oreates  an  itching,  and  I  conceive 
kj  scratching  it  and  tearing  it,  the 
IsCa  in  and  creates  the  irritability; 
li  disease  we  know  by  the  name  of  the 
B^j-sweeper's  cancer,  and  is  alwsys 
red  upon  separately  as  a  distinct 
Hu— Tlien  the  Committee  understands 
the  physicians  who  are  entnuted 
the  care  and  management  of  those 
tab  think  that  disease  of  such  com- 
eeenrrence,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
I  it  a  part  of  surgical  education?  Most 
eiQy ;  I  remember  Mr.  Cline  and  Mr. 
erwere  particular  on  that  sulijoct.— 
oat  an  operation  there  is  no  euro?  I 
ivenot;  I  conoeiye  without  the  opcra- 
t  is  death;  fordaneersareof  thatna- 
bat  unless  youeztirpate  them  entirely, 
riJlneverbecure4"— (CScMRmojis*  Eep. 
161.) 

addition  to  the  life  thej  lead  as 
Dejr  sweepers,  is  superadded  the 
Mtion  of  nightmen. 
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^•Xord.)  Is  it  generally  the  custom 
aany  misters  are  likewise  nightmen  ? 
[  fwgDt  that  circumstance,  which  is 
rievous ;  I  have  been  tied  round  the 
I  and  let  down  several  privies,  for  the 
m  of  fetching  watches  and  such 
.;  It  la  gen^ftUy  made  the  practice  to 


take  the  smallest  boy,  to  let  him  throo^ 
the  hole  without  taking  up  the  seat,  and  to 
paddle  about  there  until  he  finds  it;  they 
do  not  take  a  big  boy,  because  it  disturbs 
the  seat."  —  {Lord^T  Minutet,  p.  88.) 

The  bed  of  these  poor  little  wretches 
is  often  the  soot  they  have  swept  in  the 
day. 

"  How  are  the  boys  generally  lodged ; 
where  do  they  sleep  at  night  f  Some  mas- 
ters may  be  better  than  others,  but  I  know 
I  have  slept  on  the  soot  that  was  gathered 
in  the  day  myself. —Where  do  boys  gene- 
rally sleep  f  Never  on  a  bed ;  I  never  slept 
on  a  bed  myself  while  I  was  apprentice. 
—Do  they  sleep  in  cellars  ?  Yes,  very  often; 
I  have  slept  in  the  cellar  myself  on  the 
sacks  I  took  out.  —What  had  you  to  cover 
you?  The  some.— Had  you  any  pillow? 
No  fiirther  than  my  breeches  and  jacket 
under  my  head.— How  were  you  clothed? 
When  I  was  apprentice  we  had  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches  and  a  small  flannel  jacket. 
—  Any  shoes  and  stockings  ?  Oh  d^  no ; 
no  stockings.  —  Had  you  any  other  clothes 
for  Sunday  ?  Sometimes  we  had  an  old  bit 
of  a  jacket,  that  wo  might  wash  out  our- 
selves, and  a  shirt."  —  (Xon/s*  Minutes, 
p.  40.) 

Girls  are  occasionally  employed  as 
chimney  sweepers. 

"Another  circumstance,  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  to  the  Committee,  is,  that 
there  are  Rcveral  little  girls  employed ;  there 
are  two  of  the  name  of  Morgan  at  Windsor, 
daughters  of  the  chimney  sweeper  who  is 
employed  to  sweep  the  chimneys  of  the 
Castle ;  another  instance  at  Uxbridge.and  at 
Brighton,  and  at  Whitechapel  (which  was 
some  years  sgo),  and  at  Hadlcy  near  Bamet, 
and  Witham  in  Essex,  and  elsewhere." — 
{Commons'  Eeport,  p.  71.) 

Another  peculiar  danger  to  which 
chimney  sweepers  are  exposed,  is  the 
rottenness  of  the  pots  at  the  top  of 
chimneys  ;  —  for  they  must  ascend  to 
the  very  summit,  and  show  their 
brushes  above  them,  or  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  work  is  properly  com- 
pleted. Tlicsc  chimney- [)0l8,  from 
their  exposed  situation,  are  very  sub- 
ject to  decay  ;  and  when  the  poor  little 
wretch  has  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
top,  pot  and  boy  pive  way  together 
and  ore  both  shivcR'd  to  atoms.  There 
arc  many  instances  of  this  in  the  evi- 
dence before  both  Houses.  When  they 
outgrow  the  power  of  going  up  a  cliim- 
ney,  they  ore  fit  for  nothing  else.  The 
T  2 
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miseries  thej  have  suffered  lead  to 
nothing.  They  are  not  only  enormous, 
but  unprofitable  ;  having  suffered  in 
what  is  called  the  happiest  part  of 
life,  every  misery  which  a  human  being 
can  suffer,  they  are  then  cast  out  to  rob 
and  steal,  and  given  up  to  the  law. 

Not  the  least  of  their  miseries,  while 
their  trial  endures,  is  their  exposure  to 
cold.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that 
much  money  is  not  expended  on  the 
clothes  of  a  poor  boy  stolen  from  his 
parents,  or  sold  by  them  for  a  few 
shillings,  and  constantly  occupied  in 
dirty  work.  Yet  the  nature  of  their 
occupations  renders  chimneysweepers 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  cold.  And  as 
chimneys  must  be  swept  very  early,  at 
four  or  five  o'clock  of  a  winter  morning, 
the  poor  boys  are  shivering  at  the  door, 
and  attempting  by  repeated  ringings 
to  rouse  the  profligate  footman;  but 
the  more  they  ring,  the  more  the  foot- 
man does  nut  come. 

*'  Do  thoygo  out  in  the  winter  time  with- 
out btockings?  Oh  yes.— Always?  I  never 
saw  one  go  out  tcith  stockings;  I  have 
known  masters  make  their  hojn  pull  off 
their  leggings,  and  cut  off  the  feet,  to  ket^p 
their  fcot  warm  when  they  havo  chilblains. 
—  Are  chimney  sweepers'  bo>'8  peculiarly 
sulijcct to  chilblains?  Yes;  I  believe  it  is 
owing  to  the  weather :  they  often  go  out  at 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and  their 
shoes  are  generally  very  bad. — Do  they  go 
out  at  tliat  hour  at  Christmas?  Yes ;  a  man 
will  have  twenty  jobs  at  four,  and  twenty 
more  at  five  or  six.  — An*  chimneys  gene- 
rally swept  much  about  Christmas  time? 
Yes ;  they  are  in  general ;  it  is  left  to  the 
Christmas  week.  — Do  you  suppose  it  is 
fhTquent  that,  in  the  Cliristmas  week,  boys 
are  out  flrom  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  nine  or  ten  ?  Yes,  fUrthcr  than  that ;  I 
liave  known  that  a  boy  has  been  only  in 
and  out  again  directly  all  day  till  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  —  Di)  you  consider  the  jour- 
neymen and  masters  treat  those  boys  gene- 
rally with  greater  cnielty  than  other  ap- 
prentices in  other  trades  an*  treated?  Tliey 
do,  most  horrid  and  shocking."— (Xord** 
Minutes,  p.  83.) 

The  following  is  the  reluctant  evi- 
dence of  a  master. 

"  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  did  your 
boys  go  out  u))on  their  employment?  Ac- 
cording to  ciders.  — At  any  time?  To  be 
sure;  suppoFc  a  noblemau  wished  to  have 
his  chimney  done  before  fbnr  or  five  o'clock 


in  the  morning,  it  waa  doBflL  «  hov  m 
the  servants  to  get  their  things  doMf- 
Suppoeing  you  had  an  order  to  sttnl  i 
four  o'dock  in  the  morning  in  fheflMf 
of  December,  you  sent  your  boy?  I « 
generally  with  him,  or  had  a  earefkl  h 
lower  with  him.— Do  you  think  those  m 
hours  beneficial  for  him?  I  do:  audita 
heard  that  'early  to  bed  and  euijlaili 
is  the  wsy  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  ■ 
wise.'— Did  they  always  get  in  as  son 
they  knocked?  No;  it  would  be  pleMi 
to  the  profession  if  they  oouUl— Hovki 
did  they  wait?  Till  the mnamitfimm 
riM.— How  long  might  that  be?  Aeeorfl 
how  heavy  they  were  to  sleep. — Earn  ki 
was  that?  It  is  impoeaible  to  ssyi  I 
minutes  at  one  bouaeg  and  twenty 
another.— Perhaps  half  an  hour?  W$m 
notaeeinthe dark  haw  tht  minmim ft 
Do  you  think  it  healthy  to  let  them  sli 
there  twenty  minutes  at  fbor  o'doek  Inl 
morning  in  the  winter  time?  He  tes 
cloth  to  wnq)  hhnself  in  like  amaiitkbfl 
keep  himself  warm."— (Xerdf'JftoirfMbI 
138,189.) 

We  must  not  forget  sore  eyes.  8o 
lodges  on  their  eyelids,  produe 
irritability,  which  requires  fricdoB 
and  the  friction  of  dirty  hands  of  oosr 
increases  the  disease.  The  grest 
proportion  of  chimney  sweepers  are  i 
consequence  blear-eyed.  The  boyi  • 
very  small,  but  they  arc  compelled 
carry  heavy  loads  of  soot. 

•*  Arc  you'at  all  lame  yourself  ?  Nojb 
I  am  *  knapped-kneed '  with  carryiiiglMS 
loads  when  I  was  an  apprentice.— Tfait « 
the  occasion  of  it?  Itwas.— IngenBil.1 
persons  employed  in  your  trade  dtt 
stunted  or  knock-kneed  by  carrying  bsi 
loads  during  their  childhood*  Itlso«1 
to  their  masters  a  great  deal;  and  «1 
they  climb  a  great  deal  it  makes  th 
weak."— (Cbwiaoa*'  Report,  p.  58.) 

In  climbing  a  chimney,  the  gr 
hold  is  by  the  knees  and  elbowi. 
young  child  of  six  or  seven  yean  ( 
working  with  knees  and  elbows  ogw 
hard  bricks,  soon  rubs  off  the  skin  ft 
these  bony  projections,  and  is  foraei 
climb  hi<;h  chimnovs  with  imw  i 
bloody  knees  and  elbows. 

**  Are  the  boys'  knees  and  elbows  md 
sore  when  they  first  begin  to  kam  to  ell 
Yes,  they  are,  and  piooea  out  of  then 
that  ahnost  generally  the  ease?  Itis;< 
is  not  one  out  <if  Ueentp  who  4$  mU; 
they  are  sure  to  take  the  scan  io  I 
grave :  I  have  some  now.— Are  thcj  w 
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cmpeDed  to  continue  climbing  while  those 
Krea  are  open  ?  J  « ;  the  way  they  use  to 
takf!  them  hard  is  th&t  way.— Might  not 
this  sererity  be  obviated  by  the  u:>e  of  psuh 
la  learninsc  to  climb?  Yes;  but  they  cou- 
nlar  in  the  buainen,  learning  a  boy,  tliat 
ht  ii  never  thoroughly  learned  until  the 
hor*!  knees  are  hard  after  being  aoroi  then 
~  r  it  neceaaaiy  to  put  a  pad  on, 
J  the  boya  have  bad  knees;  the 
I  generalty  walk  stiff-kneed. — Is  it 
Mlamong  the  cfainuiey  sweepers  to  teach 
iMr  bora  to  learn  bj  means  of  pads  P  No; 
Ikv  learn  them  with  nearly  naked  knees.— 
b  lldoBe  in  one  instanoe  in  twenty?  No, 
■«  one  in  Uttjr-^Iard^  Minmtm,  p.  S2). 
Aeoording  to  the  hnmanity  of  the 
the  loot  remains  upon  the 
of  the  children,  unwashed  off, 
for  my  time  firom  ft  week  to  a  year. 

""Aie  the  bojs  generally  washed  regn- 
Mrf  No^  mileis  thoj  wash  themsehros.— 
M  not  your  master  take  care  you  were 
vnbed?  Now— Not  onoe  in  three  months  P 
Ik  mt  ones  a  ptarr-lM  not  he  find  you 
SQipP  No;  I  can  take  my  oath  on  the 
We  that  he  never  fbund  me  one  piece  of 
np  faring  the  time  I  was  apprentice."— 

The  life  of  these  poor  little  wretches 
■  ID  miserable,  that  they  often  lie 
■fting  in  the  flues,  nnwilliDg  to  come 

OIL 

"Dfdjoa  ever  see  severity  used  to  boys 

Att  vers  not  obstinate  and  perverse?  Tea. 

-Tcqr  often?    Yes,  voiy  often.   The  boys 

HI  nther  obstinate;  some  of  them  are; 

ioiM  of  them  will  get  half-way  up  the 

diucy,  and   will  not  go  any  ftirthcr, 

■A  then  the  journeymen  will  swear  at 

ttn  to  eome  down,  or  go  on ;  but  the  boys 

■vtoo  fri^btened  to  come  down;  they 

[       bdoo  out,  we  cannot  get  up,  and  they  are 

i      iMd  to  oome  down;  sometimes  they  will 

I     *Bd  fir  anoCher  boy,  and  drag  them 

i     4ovn;  sametimes  get  up  to  the  top  of  the 

f     ciifeBiKy,  and  throw  down  water,  and  drive 

t      tkoi  down;  then,  when  they  get  them 

j      dwihtbegr  win  begin  to  drag,  or  beat,  or 

I      kid  them  abont  the  house ;  then,  when* 

th^get  borne,  the  master  will  beat  them  all 

niBdtliekitclienafterwards,and  give  them 

ao  knaUtet  peritapB."— (Xords*  Minute$, 

When  a  chimney  hoy  has  done  snffi- 
cint  work  for  the  master,  be  must  work 
Ibr  the  man;  and  he  thus  becomes  for 
icvemi  hours  after  his  morning's  work 
a  perquisite  to  the  journeyman, 
''b  ia  CreqiDently  the  perquisite  of  the/ 


jounicyiuan,  when  the  first  labour  of  tluj 
(lay  on  aoccunt  ot'tlic  nia.stc r  i^  liiiisn.'d,  to 
'call  the  stn-cts,' in  sran-h  of  emjiloyiiuht 
on  their  own  a/count, with  theappn-utici'S, 
whose  labour  is  thus  unreasonably  ex- 
tended, and  whose  limbs  are  weakened  and 
distorted  by  the  weights  which  they  have 
to  carry,  and  by  the  distance  which  they 
have  to  walk.  John  Lawless  says,  *  1  have 
known  a  boy  to  climb  fh)m  twenty  to  thirty 
chimneys  fur  his  master  in  the  morning ;  he 
has  then  been  sent  out  instantly  with  the 
journeyman,  who  has  kept  him  out  till  three 
or  four  o'clock, till  hehas  accumulatedfh>m 
six  to  eight  bushels  of  soot.'  "--(iord»'  J2e- 

The  sight  of  a  little  chimney  sweeper 
often  excites  pity;  and  they  have  small 
presents  made  to  them  at  the  houses 
where  they  sweep.  These  benevolent 
alms  are  disposed  of  iu  the  following 
manner:  — 

••  Do  the  boys  receive  little  presents  of 
money  fh)m  people  often  in  your  trade  V 
Yes,  it  is  in  general  the  custom.— Are  they 
allowed  to  keep  that  for  their  own  use? 
Not  the  whole  of  it,— the  journeymen  take 
what  they  think  proper.  The  journeymen 
are  entitled  tohaJfhy  the  master's  orders ; 
and  whatever  a  boy  may  get,  if  two  boys 
and  one  journeyman  are  sent  to  a  lar(re 
house  to  sweep  a  number  of  chimneys,  and 
after  they  have  done,  thero  should  be  a 
shilling,  or  cighteen*pence  given  to  the 
boys,  the  journeyman  has  his  flill  half,  and 
the  two  boys  in  general  have  the  other.- Is 
it  usiial  or  customary  for  the  journeyman 
to  play  at  chuck  futhing  or  other  games 
with  the  boys  ?  Frequently.— Do  they  win 
the  money  flfom  the  boys  ?  Frequently ;  the 
children  give  their  money  to  the  journey  men 
to  screen  for  them.— 'What  do  you  mean  by 
screening?  Such  a  thing  as  sifting  the  soot. 
The  child  is  turod,  and  he  says,  *  Jem,  I  will 
give  yon  twopence  if  you  will  sift-  my  share 
of  the  soot ; '  there  is  sometimes  twenty  or 
thirty  bushels  to  sift.— Do  you  think  the 
boys  retain  one  quarter  of  that  given  them 
for  their  own  use  ?  No."— (iord»'  Minutes, 
p.  85.) 

To  this  most  horrible  list  of  calamities 
is  to  be  added  the  dreadful  deaths  by 
which  chimney  sweepers  are  often  de- 
stroyed. Of  these  we  once  thought  of 
giving  two  examples ;  one  from  Lon- 
don, the  other  from  our  own  town  of 
Edinburgh:  but  we  contine  ourselves 
to  the  latter. 

"James  Thompson,  chhnney  sweeper.— 

One  day  in  tha  beginning  of  Junc,'«vlii(SiA 
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and  panel  (that  \b,  the  master,  the  party 
accused) ,  had  been  sweeping  vents  together. 
About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
panel  proposed  to  go  to  Albany  Street, 
where  the  panel's  brother  was  cleaning  a 
▼ent,  with  the  assistance  of  Fraser,  whom 
he  had  borrowed  flrom  the  panel  for  the 
occasion.  When  witness  and  panel  got  to 
the  house  in  Albany  Street,  th^  found 
Fraser,  who  had  gone  up  the  vent,  betw&en 
eleven  and  twdve  o'clock,  not  yet  come 
down.  On  entering  the  house  they  found 
a  mason  making  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Panel 
said,  what  was  he  doing  ?  I  suppose  he  has 
taken  a  lasy  fit  The  panel  called  to  the 
boy, '  What  are  you  doing?  what's  keeping 
youP'  The  boy  answered  that  he  could  not 
come.  The  panel  worked  a  long  while, 
sometimes  persuading  him.  sometimes 
threatening  and  swearing  at  the  boy,  to  get 
him  down.  Panel  then  said,  *I  will  go 
to  a  hardware  shop,  and  get  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  and  blow  you  and  the  vent 
to  the  devil,  if  you  do  not  come  down.' 
Panel  then  began  to  slap  at  the  wall —wit- 
ness then  went  up  a  ladder,  and  spoke  to  the 
boy  through  a  small  hole  in  the  wall  pre- 
Tiouslymade  by  the  mason— but  the  boy 
did  not  answer.  Panel's  brother  told  wit- 
ness to  come  down,  as  the  boy's  master 
knew  best  how  to  manage  him.  Witness 
then  threw  off  his  Jacket,  and  put  a  hand- 
kerchief about  his  head,  and  said  to  the 
panel, '  Let  me  go  up  the  chimney  to  see 
what's  keeping  him.'  The  panel  made  no 
answer,  but  pushed  witness  away  from  the 
chimney,  and  continued  bullying  the  boy. 
At  this  time  the  panel  was  standing  on  the 
grate,  so  that  witness  could  not  go  up  tho 
chimney;  witness  then  said  to  panel's 
brother,  'There  is  no  use  for  me  here,' 
meaning  that  panel  would  not  permit  him 
to  use  his  services.  He  prevented  the 
mason  making  the  hole  larger,  saying.  Stop, 
and  I'll  bring  him  down  in  five  minutes' 
time.  Witness  then  put  on  his  jacket,  and 
continued  an  hour  in  the  room,  during  all 
which  time,  the  panel  continued  bullying 
the  boy.  Panel  then  desired  witness  to  go 
to  Beid's  house  to  get  the  loan  of  his  boy 
Alison.  Witni'ss  went  to  Reid's  house, and 
asked  Eeid  to  come  and  speak  to  panel's 
brother.  Beid  asked  if  panel  was  there? 
Witness  answered  he  was;  Reid  said  he 
would  send  his  boy  to  the  panel,  but  not  to 
the  panel's  brother.  Witness  and  Beid 
went  to  Albany  Street ;  and  when  they  got 
into  the  room,  panel  took  his  head  out  of 
the  chimney  and  asked  Reid  if  ho  would 
lend  him  his  boy;  Beid  agreed:  witness 
then  returned  to  Reid's  house  for  his  boy, 
and  Beid  called  after  him,  '  Fetch  down  a 
set  of -ropes  with  you,*   Bj  thia  time  wit- 


ness had  been  ten  minatet 
during  which  time  panel  waa 
asking,  'What's  keeping  yoi 
drel?'  When  witness  retm 
bpy  and  ropes,  Beid  took  bok 
and,  having  loosed  it,  gave  A 
and  dut)eted  him  to  go  up 
saying,  '  Do  not  go  fkrtber  1 
and  when  you  get  there  flurtei 
Panel  said  nothing  all  this 
went  up,  and  having  tts^bu 
Beid  desh«d  him  to  come  doi 
the  rope  and  pulled,  but  did  a 
the  hoj ;  the  rope  broke  I  A 
up  again  with  the  other  end 
which  was  Ikstened  to  the  boj 
Beid  was  pulling  the  rope,  pai 
have  not  the  strength  of  a  cal 
rope  into  his  own  handa,  putt 
as  he  could,  Havuag  pulled  < 
ter  qfan  hour^  panel  and  Bei 
rope  round  a  crow  bar,  whloli 
to  the  wall  as  a  lever,  and  hot) 
all  their  strength  for  about 
an  hour  longer^  when  it  tar 
this  time  witness  beard  the 
say,'MyOodAhnightyr  Pi 
had  you  here,  I  would  Qod  A 
Witness  thought  the  cries  w 
The  master  of  the  house  bi 
piece  of  rope,  and  the  pa 
spliced  an  eye  on  it.  Beidexi 
to  have  it  fiutened  on  both  tl 
greater  purchase.  Alison  wai 
this  purpose,  but  came  down, 
could  not  get  it  fastened.  Pax 
to  slap  at  the  walL  After  ft 
while  at  the  wall  he  got  out  a 
he  then  put  in  his  head  and  ca 
'  Do  you  hear,  you  sir  ? '  but  g 
hrthen  put  in  his  hands,  ai 
deceased's  breeches.  He  thei 
from  the  Uidder.  At  this  ti 
was  in  a  state  of  perspiration 
on  a  stool,  and  the  master 
gave  him  a  dram.  Witness 
panel  make  any  remarks  as 
tion  of  the  bpy  Fraser.  Wi 
that,  from  panel's  appearanec 
boy  was  desd,"  —  (Oommons 
136—188.) 

Wo  have  been  thus  p 
stating  the  case  of  the  chimn 
and  in  founding  it  upon 
(acts,  that  we  may  make  i 
those  profligate  persons  wh 
ready  to  fling  an  air  of  ri 
the  labours  of  humanity,  \ 
arc  desirous  that  what  th 
virtue  to  do  themselves,  ifa 
to  be  foolish  aod  romantk 
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r  odwrL  A  stm  Mgher  degree  of 
ifnritj  than  this,  is  to  want  every 
n  of  compassion  for  human  misery, 
^  h  is  accoropunted  by  filth,  po- 
tty, and  ignorance,  —  to  regulate 
inanity  by  the  income  tax,  and  to 
en  the  bodily  wretchedness  and  the 
tr  tears  of  the  poor  a  fit  subject  for 
iinntry  and  contempt.  We  should 
re  been  loth  to  believe,  that  snch 
.^p-seated  and  diitguating  immorality 
t«ted  in  theae  days;  but  the  notice  of 
I  forced  upon  n^     N  or  must  wo  pass 

V  a  set  of  marvellously  weak  gentlc- 
D,  who  discoTcr  democracy  and 
«lation  in  every  effort  to  improve 
I  eondition  of  the  lower  ordera,  and 
t^kt  off  a  liule  of  the  load  of  misrry 
a  tboae  points  where  it  prcssex  the 
ideir.  Such  are  the  men  into  whose 
lit  Mrs.  Fry  has  struck  the  deepest 
Tor, —  who  abhor  Mr.  Bentham  and 
I  penitentiary;  Mr.  Bennct  and  his 
ilks:  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  his 
oodlcss  assizes;  Mr.  Tooke  and  his 
reqring  machines, — and  every  other 
lasn  being  who  is  great  and  good 
Mgh  to  sacrifice  his  quiet  to  his  love 
r  his  frllow-creatures.  Certainly  we 
lait  that  humanity  is  sometimes  the 
fl  of  ambition  or  of  faction ;  but  wc 
m  no  d<mbt  that  there  arc  a  great 
■y  excellent  persons  to  whom  it  is 
iioy  to  see  misery,  and  pleasure  to 
■oi  it;  and  who,  by  calling  the  pub- 
t  attention  to  the  worst  cases,  and  by 
ring  birth  to  judicious  let^islativc 
ietnents  for  their  improvement,  have 
■de,  and  are  making,  the  world  somo- 
te happier  than  they  found  it.  U|>on 
Be  principles  we  join  hands  with  the 
esds  of  the  chimney  sweepers,  and 
Mt  heartily  wish  for  the  diminution 
tbeir  numbers,  and  the  limiution  of 
A- trade. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  there 
I  many  respectable  master  chimney 
ttpers;  though  we  suspect  their 
mbers  have  been  increased  by  the 
nn  which  their  former  tyranny  ex- 
fed,  and  by  the  severe  laws  made  for 

V  coercion :  but  even  with  good 
Men  the  trade  is  miserable, — with 
>d  <mes  it  is  not  to  be  endured;  and 
•  evidence  already  quoted  shows  us 
w  Daily  01  that  character  are  to  be 


met  with  in  the  occupation  of  sweeping 
chimneys. 

Atler  all,  wc  must  own  that  it  was 
quite  right  to  throw  out  the  bill  for 
prohibiting  the  sweeping  of  chimneys 
by  boys — because  humanity  is  a  modern 
invention ;  nnd  there  are  many  chimneys 
in  old  houses  which  cannot  possibly  bo 
swept  in  any  other  manner.  But  the 
construction  of  chimneys  should  bo 
attended  to  in  some  new  building  act; 
and  the  treatment  of  boys  be  watched 
over  with  the  most  severe  jealousy  of 
the  law.  Above  all,  those  who  have 
chimneys  accessible  to  machinery, 
should  encourage  the  nsc  of  maciiines*^, 
and  not  think  it  brneath  their  dignity 
to  take  a  little  trouble,  in  order  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  good.  We  should  have 
been  yery  glad  to  have  seconded  the 
views  of  the  Climbing  Society,  and  to 
have  ]>lcaded  for  the  complete  abolition 
of  climi)ing  boys,  if  we  could  conscien- 
tiously have  done  so.  But  such  a 
measure,  we  arc  convinced  from  the 
evidence,  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  without  great  injury  to  pro- 
perty, and  great  increased  risk  of  fire. 
The  Lords  have  investigated  the  matter 
with  the  greatest  patience,  humanity, 
and  good  sense;  and  they  do  not  ven- 
ture, in  their  Report,  to  recommend  to 
the  House  the  abolition  of  climbing 
boys. 


MISSION  TO  ASHANTEE. 
(K.RKyiEW,  1819.) 

MisiUm  from  Cape  Coast  CaxOe  to  Ashan- 
tee,  with  a  Statistical  AccoutU  of  tfiat 
Kingdom,  and  Geographical  Notices  qf 
other  Parts  of  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
By  T.  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq.  Conductor. 
London.    Murray.    1810. 

Cape  Coast  Castlk,  or  Cape  Corso,  is 
a  factory  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  Portuguese  settled  here  in  1610, 
and  built  the  eitadel ;  from  which,  in 
a  few  years  afterwards,  they  were  dis- 
lodged by  the  1  hitch.  In  1661,  it  was 
demolished  by  the  English  under  Ad- 
miral Holmes;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  it  was  made  over  to  our  Govern- 

*  The  price  of  a  machine  is  fifteen  sUl- 
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ment.  The  latitude  of  Cape  Coast 
Ciistle  is  5°  6'  north ;  the  lonpitade  1° 
51'  west.  The  capital  of  the  kinfrdora 
of  Ashantce  is  €aoma*siL\  the  atitade 
of  which  is  about  6^  SC  20"  oorth, 
and  till;  longitude  2=^  (i'  30"  west.  The 
missii^n  quitted  Cape  Cutiat  Cms  tic  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Coo- 
mossie  iiboiit  the  1 6th  of  May — halting 
two  or  three  day*  oti  the  route,  sind 
walking  the  whul^i  distance,  or  carried 
hv  liiunmopk- bearers  at  a  footpace. 
Thu  distance  between  the  fort  and  the 
capitil  LB  not  more  than  50  miles,  or 
al)Out  as  far  as  from  Dorham  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  As- 
hantec  was,  before  th&  inission  of  Mr. 
How  Jjch  almost  as  much  unknown  to 
u«  as  if  it  bad  been  »itaated  in  some 
other  planet.  The  country  which  sur- 
rounds Cape  Coast  Castle  belongs  to 
the  Fantecs ;  4ind,  about  the  year  1807, 
an  Ashantee  army  reach  i^d'  the  coast 
for  thc^  ilret  time*  They  invaded  Fan- 
tee  again  in  1811,  a.nd  for  the  third 
time,  in  1816.  'To  put  a  stop  to  the 
horrible  cruelties  committed  by  the 
stronger  on  the  weaker  nation ;  to  se- 
cure their  own  safety,  endangered  by 
the  Ashantecs;  and  to  enlarge  our 
know  led  ere  of  Africa —  the  Govern- 
ment of  Capti  Cuii^t  Udaik-  pLinuuii^^d 
the  African  Committee  lo  send  a  depu- 
tation to  the  kin^dcjm  of  Ashantce ; 
and  of  this  embassy,  the  publication 
now  before  us  is  the  nnrriitiie*  The 
embassy  walked  through  a  beautiful 
country,  laid  waste  by  the  recent  wars, 
and  arrived  in  the  time  we  have 
mentioned,  and  without  meeting  with 
ntiy  reniarkabl  accident,  at  Coomassie 
the  capital.  'Thv  account  of  their  first 
reception  there  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers, 

"  We  entered  CooraaMic  at  two  o'clock, 
passing  under  a  futbh,  or  lacrifltH^of  a  (hiui 
sliPcp,  wmpped  up  In  risd  silk.itidAiuiiJpendixl 
betwwn  two  lofty  poli».  Upwardfl  of  rsoi>0 
IMnjpIf  ^th<?iinntTatrtpart  wanion*,  ract  us  wiib 
nwAil  bursts  of  martliil  mu^ic,  dii9fioTil*.nt 
ntily  in  its  mUtur*;*  s  hsr  horns,  drum^i.  rftt< 
tic*,  and  pouR^eoiH^.  wpn?  t^l  ejerled  with 
a  %*^\  iKtrdtiHni?  on  freniy,  to  subdue  utt  by 
the  rtrst  linpreitalon.  The  Knoke  which <?fi' 
circled  um  tkim  thi!  incessant  dlscluirs^  of 
musket r>v  connntMl  our  glimpses  to  Uio 
foreground ;  and  we  were  halted  wbilat  the 


captains  performed  their  ^frriite 
the  centre  of  a  cirete  ronnod  fcy  t 
riors ;  where  a  confusion  of  Itapi 
Duteh,  »nd  Danish,  were  w»r«d  i 
i»hedmmll  din s-t ions;  the  b«mi 
and  •prin^u)?  from  aide  to  aide,  v 
sion  of  enthusla^ra  only  Hiu^llf 
captAJna.  who  fallowed  them,  M 
their  shlnlni^  hIijndiirbLi;£»eji  m 
thn  (Imars  Qow  ftDdlUcn  wf  r?  in  all 
emt^rgiug  from  the  imoke  with  al 
ture  and  distortion  of  maniaoB. 
lowera  kt*pt  up  th^  firing  around 
ir^r.  Th*!  dre*s  of  tho  1 7i  [  tt  n  i  ti  s 
t^p,  with  gilded  mmg'  hcjrjis  prqj 
front,  tlie  stdea  eiti?ndod  iHyoud 
portjun  by  immfiniie  plumes  of  « 
thera,  and  faitenod  under  the* 
bands  at  cowries.  Thpir  vest  * 
cloth,  CMvertid  with  fL'ti!ib(>s  and 
gukl  And  silver  and  cmbroicJerA 
almost  Rv*5ry  colour^  which  Aippt 
thw  bodies  aa  they  xnovcsl,  intena 
small  bra^  bt;lls,  thfl  horna  uv 
animals.  ehe^Uj,  luid  knWes. :  long 
tails  huuff  down  their  backjii.  pt« 
liciwt'oreredwitb  fetigb^i*  They* 
cotton  triJWMT3i  with  iLua]ou*<?  I 
dull  red  leather,  coming  half  w* 
thigh,  bnd  fh£tenc?d  bystnial  chaiii 
part  ouch  or  waiat  Im^lt  these  wfll 
n&nicnttHi  with  b^?]ls,  borseis*  talk 
of  atnulcts,  and  innumemble  ahre 
ther  a  stniill  quiver  of  pottoiM 
bung  f^om  tJuj^r  right  wrtit,  and 
a  long  iron  chain  lietwwn  their  ti 
aBfrapot  MtKirisb  writing  aJdn 
on d  of  it.  A  small  apriu-  wSit  in 
lianda,  cohered  with  rL*tl  cloth  an 
sek  their  Wack  countenanr^s  Iv 
the  ffTvet  of  this  attire,  aud  Gas 
flgure  flcarwly  human, 

"This  exhibition  cx>ntinued  a' 
bh  hour.  wb(?n  we  wp(to  alio  wad  i( 
endrelcJ  bytbo  wnrdor^,  wliea 
with  tbo  crowds  of  people,  mada 
ment  aa  gradual  as  if  it  had  ta] 
i  n  tThcatnid  c  th^  Bovmi  strceta  1 
olTto  II K^ right  pT!i:'s.oiiitt?d  longTii 
mcd  with  people;  and  those  oi 
hand  binng  on  an  acclivity,  ins 
rows  of  heads  rose  one  above  ano 
largo  open  iwrcJiea  of  the  KoMMl 
fronts  of  lUgBs  In  small  tbintni^ 
withthcbcltericirtof  fflnules  and 
nil  impatient  Ui  bi'hold  white  mv 
llrst  tin  to ;  tbc  tr  ^iicl^ivu  lattoni  wan 
in  the  ftriiig  awl  mm\o,  but  th^ili 
wen^  in  i*haru'ti'r  with  the  scea 
wt'  n^ehed  the  palates  about  hi 
fh>m  the  place  wLwrc  WD  entered, 
again  lutlte<l.and  im  oiten  file  n 
through  which  the  bearon  i 
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M  pnMBii  ndbinMe  in  fhe 
sntdtoiML  How  w«  were  gn- 
l»M  iliig  leygtal  of  the  oibooeen 
iM  btf  vtth  fbeir  tTBine,  the  novel 
of  whkh  Mtoniahed  us.  The 
adpillj  eonpoeed  of  horna  and 
bid  to  plagr  in  oonooi,  seemed 
mr  hnrtag  into  its  natural  tone 
klMir  wild  melodifli:  whilst  the 
mlmllas,  made  to  sink  and  rise 
crkings  of  the  bearers,  and  the 
wsring  around,  refreshed  us  with 
ents  of  air,  under  a  burning  sun, 
Inst,  and  a  densitj  of  atmosphere 
Ihcatfng  We  were  then  squeexed, 
le  ftaneral  pace,  up  a  long  street, 
i-ftuated  house,  whero  we  were 
r  a  rajal  measenger  to  wait  a 
fitation  tnm  the  king."  — (pp. 

nbmmy  remained  about  four 
esring  one  of  their  members 
a  permanent  resident  Their 
V  thoogh  subjected  to  the  fluc- 
Mislons  of  barbarians,  was, 
irliole,  not  bad  ;  and  a  fonn- 
ipears  to  hare  been  laid  of 
ercourse  with  the  Ashantees, 
an  opened,  through  them,  of 

better  acquaint^  with  the 
r  Africa. 

yoon,  who  seem  (barbarians 
e)  to  be  the  ciriliscrs  of  in- 
riea,  have  penetrated  to  the 
r  the  Ashantees:  they  are 
ad  intolerant  to  Christians, 
lerificers  of  hnman  victims  in 
ions  ceremonies ; — nor  averse 
ree ;  and  civilised  in  compa- 
loat  of  the  idolatrous  natives 

From  their  merchants  who 
hom  various  parts  of  the  in- 
.  Bowdich  employed  himself 
ing  all  the  geographical  de- 
i  their  travels  enabled  them 

Timbuctoo  they  described 
rto  Honssa,  and  not  at  all 
b  to  Boomoa  The  Moorish 
irai  stated  to  be  powerful  in 
3C  predominant.  A  small 
neariy  round  the  town,  over- 
.  the  rains,  and  obliging  the 
tfie  suburbs  to  move  to  an 
in  the  centre  of  the  town 

king  lives.  The  king,  a 
egro  called  Billabahada,  had 
nUe-barrelled  guns,  which 
I  on  great  occasions;  and| 


gun-powder  was  as  dear  as  gold.  Hr. 
Bowdich  calculates  Houssa  to  be  N.  R 
from  the  Niger  20  days*  journey  of  18 
miles  each  day ;  and  the  latitude  and 
longitude  to  be  18°  59'  N.  and  3°  59' 
E.  Boornoo  was  spoken  of  as  the 
first  empiro  in  Africa.  The  Mahome- 
tans of  Sennaor  reckon  it  among  the 
four  powerful  empires  of  the  world  ; 
the  other  three  being  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  Abyssinia. 

The  Niger  is  only  known  to  tho 
Moors  by  the  name  of  the  Quolia,  pro- 
nounced as  Quorra  by  the  negroes, 
who,  from  whatever  countries  they  come, 
all  spoke  of  this  as  tho  largest  river 
with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  and 
it  was  the  grand  feature  in  all  tho 
routes  to  Ashantee,  whether  from 
Houssa,  Boornoo,  or  the  intermediate 
countries.  The  Niger,  after  leaving 
the  lake  Dibbri,  was  invariably  de- 
scribed as  diriding  into  two  largo 
streams ;  the  QuoUa,  or  the  greater 
division,  pursuing  its  course  south- 
eastward,  till  it  joined  the  Bohr  Abiad\ 
and  the  other  branch  running  north- 
ward of  east,  near  to  Timbuctoo,  and 
dividing  again  soon  afterwards  —  the 
smaller  division  running  northwards 
by  Yahoodee,  a  place  of  great  trade, 
and  the  larger  running  directly  east- 
ward, and  entering  the  lake  Caudi, 
under  the  name  of  Gambaroo.  ^  The 
variety  of  this  concurrent  evidence 
respecting  tho  Gambaroo,  made  an 
impression  on  my  mind,"  says  Mr. 
Bowdich,  **  almost  amounting  to  con- 
viction."  The  same  author  adds,  that 
he  found  tho  Moors  very  cautious  in 
their  accounts  ;  declining  to  speak  un- 
less they  were  positive — and  frequently 
referring  doubtful  points  to  others 
whom  they  knew  to  bo  better  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

The  character  of  the  present  king  is, 
apon  the  whole,  respectable ;  but  he  is 
ambitious,  has  conquered  a  great  deal, 
and  is  conquering  stilL  He  has  a  lovo 
of  knowledge;  and  was  always  dis- 
pleased when  tho  European  objects 
which  attracted  his  attention  were 
presented  to  him  as  gifts.  His  motives, 
he  said,  ought  to  be  bettor  understood, 
and  more  respect  paid  to  his  dignity 
and  firiendfihip.     He  is  acute,  capri- 
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cious,  and  seyere,  bat  not  devoid  of 
humanity ;  and  has  incurred  unpopu- 
larity on  some  occasions,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  human  sacrifices,  more 
than  was  compatible  with  strict  ortho- 
doxy. H  is  general  subjects  of  discourse 
with  the  Mission  were  war,  legislation, 
and  mechanics.  He  seemed  very  de< 
sirons  of  standing  well  in  the  estimation 
of  his  European  friends  ;  and  put  off  a 
conversation,  once,  because  he  was  a 
little  tipsy,  and  at  another  time  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  cross  and  out  of 
temper. 

I'he  king,  four  aristocratical  as- 
sessors, and  the  assembly  of  captains, 
are  the  three  estates  of  the  Ashantee 
government.  The  noble  quartumvi- 
rate,  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
have  a  veto  on  the  king's  decisions. 
They  watch,  rather  than  share,  the 
domestic  administration  ;  generally  in- 
fluencing it  by  their  opinion,  rather 
than  controlling  it  by  their  authority. 
In  exercising  his  judicial  function,  the 
king  always  retires  in  private  with  the 
aristocracy  to  hear  their  opinions.  The 
course  of  succession  in  Ashantee  is  the 
brother,  the  sister's  son,  the  son,  and 
the  chief  slave. 

The  king's  sisters  may  marry,  or 
intrigue  with  any  person  they  please, 
provided  he  is  very  strong  and  hand- 
some ;  and  these  elevated  and  excellent 
women  are  always  ready  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  submission  to  the  laws  of 
their  country.  The  interest  of  money 
is  about  300  per  cent.  A  man  may 
kill  his  own  slave ;  or  an  inferior,  for 
tlie  price  of  seven  slaves.  Trifling 
thefts  are  punished  by  exposure.  The 
property  of  the  wife  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  husband  —  though  the  king 
is  heir  to  it.  Those  accused  of  witch- 
craft are  tortured  to  death.  Slaves, 
if  ill-treated,  are  allowed  the  liberty 
of  transferring  themselves  to  other 
masters. 

The  Ashantees  believe  that  a  higher 
sort  of  god  takes  care  of  the  whites, 
and  that  they  are  left  to  the  care  of  an 
inferior  species  of  deities.  Still  the 
black  kings  and  black  nobility  are  to 
go  to  the  upper  gods  after  death,  where 
they  arc  to  enjoy  eternally  the  state  and 
loxory  which  was  their  portion  on  earth. 


For  this  reason,  a  oertalii  m 
cooks,  butlers,  and  domesciei 
description,  are  sacrificed  i 
tombs.  They  have  two  seta  of 
the  one  dwell  in  the  temples^  i 
municate  with  the  idols;  d 
species  do  business  as  conja 
canning  men,  tell  fortunes,  ai 
small  thefts.  Half  the  offerin 
idols  are  (as  the  priests  say 
into  the  river,  the  other  half  Ui 
as  their  own.  The  doors  of  the 
are,  from  motives  of  the  big 
manity,  open  to  mn-away  ala 
shut,  npon  a  fee  paid  by  the  i 
the  priest  £very  person  hai 
set  of  household  gods,  boogh 
Fetishmen.  They  please  their 
avoiding  particolar  sorts  of  nu 
the  prohibited  viand  is  not  all 
same.  Some  curry  favour  by  e 
veal ;  some  seek  protection  by  i 
pork ;  others  say,  that  the  rea 
poly  which  the  celestials  wish 
blish  is  that  of  beef — and 
piously  and  prudently  rush  into 
of  mutton.  They  have  the  co 
nonsense  of  lucky  days,  trial  h} 
and  libations  and  relics.  Tl 
horrid  and  detestable  of  their 
is  their  sacrifice  of  human  victi 
the  tortures  preparatory  to  it 
takes  place  at  all  their  great  i 
or  Customs,  as  they  are  called.  • 
of  these  occur  every  twenty-on 
and  there  are  not  fewer  than  a  I 
victims  immolated  at  each, 
these,  there  are  sacrifices  at  tfa 
of  every  person  of  mnk,  mov 
bloody  according  to  their  digni 
the  death  of  his  mother,  tl 
butchered  no  less  than  three  I 
victims ;  and  on  his  own  dei 
number  would  probably  be  d 
The  funeral  rites  of  a  great 
were  repeated  weekly  for  three  i 
and  200  persons,  it  is  said,  were 
tered  each  time,  or  3400  in  si 
author  gives  an  account  of  the 
of  these  abominations,  in  one  i 
of  which  he  was  an  unwilling 
tor.  On  the  funeral  of  the  mi 
Quatchie  Quofie,  which  was 
means  a  great  one, — 

**  A  dash  of  sheep  and  rum  was  a 
between  the  king  and  Quatchie  Qn 
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the  ttcriflce  of  the 
All  the  chiefii  flnt  Tisitcd  them 
;  I  waa  not  near  enough  to  dis- 
wherefoie.  The  executioners 
TiiBsMi  and  etrnsi^ed  for  the  office ;  and 
tht  iodifrerence  with  which  the  flnt  poor 
oviftnn  looked  on.  in  the  torture  he  wu 
ft«B  the  knifiB  paMed  through  his  cheeks, 
vamoarkable.  The  nearest  executioner 
■Btehed  the  sword  ftom  the  others,  the 
litlit  hand  of  the  Tictim  was  then  lopped 
«i  he  was  thrown  down,  and  his  head  was 
■wsi  lather  than  cutoff;  it  was  eruelly 
mtaiged,  1  wUl  not  say  will\ill7.  Twelve 
■on  were  dragged  fhrward,  hut  we  forced 
■rw^  through  the  crowd,  and  retired  to 
w^oarten.  Other  sacrifices,  principally 
fruaic,  were  made  In  the  hush  where  the 
Wy  was  buried.  It  Is  usual  to  '  wet  the 
inse'  with  the  blood  of  a  flreeman  of  re- 
ipscfeMlity.  All  the  retainers  of  the  fkmily 
knag  prsaent,  and  the  heads  of  all  the 
vieliM  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pSTC.  srreFal  are  unsuspectingly  called  on 
iislwny  to  assist  in  placing  the  coffin  or 
hsiket;  and  just  ■•  it  rests  on  the  heads 
vikalls,  a  iriave  tram  behind  stuns  one  of 
thise  tkeemen  by  a  Tiolent  blow,  followed 
Iva  dicp  gash  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
sal  he  b  rolled  in  on  the  top  of  the  body, 
sal  the  graTe  instantly  filled  up."—  (pp. 

'About  a  hundred  persons,  mostly  eul- 
prilB  nasi  red.  aie  genersUy  sacrificed,  in 
diflbnt  quarters  of  the  town,  at  this  ous- 
ts (that  is.  at  the  feast  for  the  new  year). 
Ssrenl  slaves  were  also  sacrificed  at  Ban- 
tBSk  Offer  the  laige  brass  pan,  their  blood 
■inglii^  with  the  various  TOffetable  and 
fliflnl  aMfeter  within  (f^h  and  putrefied), 
tDooiaplete  the  charm,  and  produce  invin- 
cMs  fctah.  All  the  chiefk  kill  several 
ilBsa  that  thehr  blood  may  flow  into  the 
k4e  from  whence  the  new  yam  is  taken. 
IhoBi  who  cannot  afford  to  kill  shives. 
tikt  ths  hmd  of  one  already  Kacrifloed,  and 
plsDi  it  on  the  hole."—  (p.  279.) 

The  Ashantees  are  very  superior  in 
Aripiine  and  courage  to  the  water-side 
Afrittns  :  thej  never  pursue  when  it 
■  Mv  sanset :  the  general  is  always 
in  die  rear,  and  the  fugitives  are  i'li- 
nstly  pat  to  death.  The  army  is 
pnjkibited.  daring  the  active  part  of 
die  eampsiign,  from  all  food  but  meal, 
*kidi  earh  man  carries  in  a  small  bag 
^  his  side,  and  mixes  in  his  hands 
*>h  ibe  firvt  water  he  comes  to ;  no 
fcti  are  allowed,  lest  their  position 
iboild  be  betrayed;  thej  eat  little 
Mktx  lau  of  the  Brst  enemy's  heaitl 


whom  they  kill ;  and  all  wear  orna- 
ments of  his  teeth  and  bones. 

In  their  buildings  a  mould  is  made 
for  receiving  the  clay,  by  two  rows  of 
stakes  placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
intended  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  iii- 
ttTval  is  then  filled  with  gravelly  clay 
mixed  with  water,  which,  with  the 
outward  surface  of  the  framework,  is 
plastered  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thick  mud  wall.  The  c  iptains 
have  pillars  which  assist  to  support  the 
roof,  and  form  a  proscenium,  or  open 
front.  The  steps  and  raised  floors  of 
the  rooms  are  clay  and  stone,  with  a 
thick  layer  of  red  earth,  washed  and 
painted  daily. 

"While  the  walls  are  stiU  soft,  they 
formed  moulds  or  ftiwne-worka  of  the  pat- 
terns in  delicate  slips  of  cane,  connected 
l^  prass.  The  two  first  slips  (one  end  of 
each  being  inserted  in  the  soft  wall)  pro- 
jected the  relief,  commonly  mezzo:  the  in- 
terstices were  then  filled  up  with  the 
plaster,  and  assumed  the  appearance  de- 
picted. The  poles  or  pillars  were  some- 
times encircled  by  twists  of  cane,  intersect- 
ing each  other,  which,  being  filled  up  with 
thin  plaster,  resembled  the  lozenge  and 
cable  ornaments  of  the  Anglo>Norman 
order ;  the  quatre-foil  was  very  common, 
and  by  no  means  rude,  fh>m  the  Hymmetri- 
cal  bend  of  the  cane  which  formed  it.  I 
saw  a  few  pillars  (after  they  had  been 
squared  with  the  plaster),  with  numerous 
slips  of  cane  pressed  perpendicularly  on  to 
the  wet  surfisce,  which  being  covered  apain 
with  a  very  thin  coat  of  plaster,  closely  re- 
sembled fluting.  When  they  formed  a  largo 
arch,  they  inserted  one  end  of  a  thick  piece 
of  cane  in  the  wet  day  of  the  floor  or  base, 
and,  bonding  the  other  over,  inserted  it  in 
the  same  nuuiner;  the  entablature  was 
filled  up  with  wattle-work  plastered  over. 
Arcades  and  piazzas  were  common.  A 
whitewash,  very  flrequently  renpwed,  was 
made  fh>m  a  clay  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Of  course  the  pla&tc^ring  is  very  frail,  and 
in  the  relief  fh>quently  discloses  the  edgOH 
of  the  cane,  giving,  however,  a  piquant 
efllBCt.  auxiliary  to  the  ornament.  The  doors 
were  an  entire  piece  of  cotton  wood,  cut 
with  great  hkbour  out  of  the  stems  or  but- 
troitses  of  that  tree ;  battens  variously  cut 
and  painted  were  afterwards  nailed  arrow. 
So  disproportionate  was  the  price  of  labour 
to  that  of  provision,  that  I  gave  but  two 
tokoos  for  a  slab  of  cotton  wood,  five  feet 
I7  three.  The  looks  ttu^y  use  are  from 
HousBA,  and  quite  original :  one  wV\\\)q «ctv\* 
taf/ieAitishHuaeum.  Where  tUe^nJaeOL 
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a  first  floor,  the  under  room  was  divided 
into  two  by  an  intersecting  wall,  to  support 
the  rafters  for  the  upper  room,  which  were 
generally  covered  with  a  framo-work  thickly 
plastered  over  with  red  ochre.  I  saw  but 
one  attempt  at  flooring  with  plank ;  it  was 
cotton  wood  shaped  entirely  with  an  adze, 
and  looked  like  a  ship's  deck.  The  windows 
were  open  wood-work,  carved  in  fkncifUl 
figures  and  intricate  patterns,  and  painted 
red ;  the  fhunis  were  frequently  cased  in 
gold,  about  as  thick  as  cartridge  paper. 
Wliat  surprised  me  most,  and  is  not  the 
least  of  the  many  circumstances  deciding 
their  great  superiority  over  the  generality 
of  negroes,  was  the  discovery  that  every 
house  had  its  doacs.  besides  the  common 
ones  for  the  lower  orders  without  the  town." 
~(pp,305,906.) 

The  rubbish  and  oflfal  of  each  honse 
arc  burnt  every  morning  at  the  back  of 
the  street ;  and  they  are  as  nico  in 
their  dwellings  as  in  their  persons. 
The  Ashantee  loom  is  precisely  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  English :  the 
fineness,  variety,  brilliancy,  and  size  of 
their  cloths  is  astonishing.  They  paint 
white  cloths  not  inelegantly,  as  fast  as 
an  European  can  write.  They  excel 
in  pottery,  and  are  good  goldsmiths. 
Their  weights  are  very  neat  brass  casts 
of  almost  every  animal,  fruit,  and  vege- 
table known  in  the  country.  The  king's 
scales,  blowpan,  boxes,  weights,  and 
pipc-tongs  were  neatly  made  of  the 
purest  gold.  They  work  finely  in 
iron,  tan  leather,  and  arc  excellent  car- 
penters. 

Mr.  Bowdich  computes  the  number 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  be 
204,000.  Tho  disposable  force  is 
150,000 ;  the  population  a  million  ;  tho 
number  of  square  miles  14,000.  Po- 
lygamy is  tolerated  to  the  greatest 
extent ;  the  king's  allowance  is  3333 
wives ;  and  the  fiill  complement  is 
always  kept  up.  Four  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Coomassie  are  half  a  mile 
long,  and  from  50  to  100  yards  wide. 
The  streets  were  all  named,  and  a 
superior  captain  in  charge  of  each. 
The  street  where  the  Mission  was 
lodged  was  called  Apperemsoo,  or 
Cannon  Street;  another  street  was 
called  I)aebrim,or  Great  Market  Street; 
another  Prison  Street^  and  so  on.  A 
plan  of  tho  town  is  given.  The  Ashan- 
tces  pcrsbted  in  saying,  that  tho  popu- 


lation of  Coomassie  was  abo? e  JOOjNI^ 
but  this  is  thought,  by  the  gemloHl 
of  the  Mission,  to  allude  rather  to  dM| 
population  collected  on  great  occiMil^ 
than  the  permanent  residents,  not  eo» 
puted  by  them  at  more  than  15jOM 
The  markets  were  daily ;  and  tk 
articles  for  sale,  beef,  mutton,  «V 
hog,  deer,  monkeys'  flesh,  fowls,  ja^ 
plaintains,  com,  sugpu^^ane,  riee^  p^ 
pers,  vegetable  butter,  oranges,  pannl 
pine-apples,  bananas,  salt  and  mi 
fish,  large  snails  smoke-dried;  pdMi 
wine,  mm,  pipes,  beads,  lookiog'-glsMl 
sandals,  silk,  cotton  cloth,  povdi 
small  pillars,  white  and  blue  tfanil 
and  calabashes.  The  cattle  in  AduaM 
are  as  large  as  English  cattle ;  tU| 
sheep  are  hairy.  They  have  no  imp^ 
ment  but  the  hoe ;  have  two  cropill 
com  in  the  year ;  plant  their  yami  ll 
Christmas,  and  dig  them  up  in  Sep 
tcmbcr.  Their  plantations,  exteaan 
and  orderly,  have  the  f^)peaIallee  4 
hop-gardens  well  fenced  in,  and  re|» 
larly  planted  in  lines,  with  a  IvQM 
walk  around,  and  a  hut  at  each  widnii 
gate,  where  a  slave  and  his  fuSh 
reside  to  protect  the  plantation.  Al 
the  fraits  mentioned  as  sold  in  tki 
market  grew  in  spontaneous  abundsBBi 
as  did  the  sugar-cane.  The  onogM 
were  of  a  la^  size  and  exqaioM 
flavour.  There  were  no  cocoa  trMi 
The  berry  which  gives  to  acids  th 
flavour  of  sweets,  making  limes  tsM 
like  honey,  is  common  here.  Tk 
castor-oil  plant  rises  to  a  large  tm 
The  cotton  tree  sometimes  rises  to  tb 
height  of  150  feet. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  imprafC 
ment  of  commerce  with  the  Asnante 
people  (besides  the  jealousy  natural  t 
barbarians)  is  our  rejection  of  the  slav 
trade,  and  the  continuance  of  that  d« 
testable  traftic  by  the  Spaniards.  Whi! 
the  Mission  was  in  that  country,  on 
thousand  slaves  left  Ashantee  for  t« 
iSpanish  schooners  on  the  coast— Ha 
is  an  African  monarch  to  be  tan^ 
that  he  has  not  a  right  to  turn  hnmi 
creatures  into  ram  and  tobacco?  < 
that  the  nation  which  prohibits  such  I 
intercourse  are  not  his  enemies  ?  1 
have  free  access  to  Ashantee,  won 
command  Bagwumba.    The  pcopk 
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Inttud  Dagwambabdng  commercial, 
niher  than  warlike,  an  intercourse  with 
Aem  would  be  an  intercoorse  with  the 
Bterior,as  far  as  Timbuctoo  and  Honssa 
Mcthwtfdt,  and  Canina,  if  not  Boor' 
Aoo.  eastwards. 

After  the  obsenration  of  Mr.  Bowdich, 
Knior  officer  of  the  Biission,  follows  the 
umtiTc  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  left  as 
dwge  d*affiures,  upon  the  departure 
of  the  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
BQ  mentions  some  white  men  residing 
sTcnn^,  whom  he  supposes  to  have 
Wn  companions  of  Park ;  and  Ali 
Bdm,  a  man  of  good  character  and 
GBssideiation,  upon  the  eve  of  depar- 
arefirom  these  regions,  assured  him, 
te  there  were  two  Europi-ans  then 
MideDt  at  TUnbuctoa — In  his  obscr- 
nnoDs  on  the  rircr  Gaboon,  Mr.  Bow- 
£ch  hss  the  following  information  on 
(be  jvesent  state  of  tl^  slaTe  trade :  — 


.  one  French,  sod  two 
hfe  Spanish  sUps.  rlsited  the  river  for 
■iwHdiirlDS  our  sUj;  and  the  master  of  a 
ImwpoqI  veaseT  assured  me  that  he  had 
Ub  la  wMi  twenty-two  between  Gaboon 
lodtheOonga  Their  grand  rendesvoiu  is 
farmba.  The  Portuguese  of  St.  Thomas*! 
■d  PkiDoe^a  Islands  send  small  schooner 
)mta  to  Gaboon  Ibr  slavea,  which  are  kept, 
lAw  they  are  transported  this  short  di»- 
iBseSi  anta  the  eoast  ts  clear  for  shipping 
IhsB  to  AmertesL  A  third  large  Spanish 
ihipL  mil  armed,  entered  the  river  the 
Efgbt  bcftoc  we  qinittcd  it,  and  hurried  our 
ait.  fbr  one  of  that  character  was  corn- 
Bitting  piracy  ia  the  neighbouring  rivers. 
Barmg  suflleRd  from  fUiing  into  their 
ksBds  bcfbn,  I  fielidtated  myself  on  the 
sHspe.  We  were  afterwards  chased  and 
fcwihjd  by  a  Spanish  armed  schooner,  with 
ttne  hundred  slstfes  on  board;  they  only 


These  aie  the  most  important  ex- 
ttacts  from  this  publication,  which  is 
coimilj  of  considerable  importance, 
from  the  account  it  gives  us  of  a  people 
htfacrto  almost  entirely  unknown  ;  ftnd 
ftiSB  the  light  which  the  very  dili;;ent 
sad  laborious  inquiries  of  Mr.  Bow- 
^th  have  thrown  upon  the  geography 
«f  Afiica,  and  the  probabilit}-  held  out 
tow  of  approaching  the  great  king- 
tas  on  the  29iger,  by  means  of  an 
i&iacoBise,  by  no  means  difficult  to  be 
wnhlhhod  with  the  kingdoms  of  Ints^ 


and  Dagwumba.  The  river  Volta  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  latitude  7*^ 
north.  It  is  navigable,  and  by  the 
natives  navigated  for  ten  days,  to  ( )dcn- 
tue.  Now,  from  Odentee  to  Sallnghn. 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Into,  is 
but  four  days*  journey ;  and  seven  days' 
journey  from  Sallagha,  through  tho 
Inta  Jam  of  Zcngoo,  is  Yabndi,  tho 
capital  of  Dagwumba.  Yahndi  is  de- 
scribed to  be  beyond  comparison  larger 
than  Coomassie,  the  houses  much  better 
built  and  ornamented.  The  Ashantecs 
who  had  visited  it,  told  Mr.  Bowdich 
they  had  frequently  lost  themselves  in 
the  streets.  The  king  has  been  con- 
verted by  the  Moors,  who  have  settled 
themselves  there  in  great  numbers.  ^Ir. 
Lucas  calls  it  the  Mahometan  kingdom 
of  Degomba ;  and  it  was  represented 
to  him  as  peculiarly  wealthy  and  civi- 
lised. The  markets  of  Yahndi  are  de- 
scribed as  animated  scenes  of  commerce, 
constantly  crowded  with  roercliants 
from  almost  all  tho  countries  of  tho 
interior.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  best 
way  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Africa,  is  not  to  ]>lan  such  sweeping 
expeditions  as  have  been  lately  sent  out 
by  Government,  but  to  submit  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  by  degrees, 
and  to  acquire  bv  little  and  little  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  ar- 
ranging expeditions.  The  kingdom  of 
Dagwumba,  for  instance,  is  not  200 
miles  from  a  well-known  and  regular 
water  carriage,  on  the  Volta.  Perhaps 
it  is  nearer,  but  the  distance  is  not 
greater  than  this.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial  nations  in  Africa,  and  one 
of  tho  most  civilised:  and  yet  it  is 
utterly  unknown,  except  by  report,  to 
Europeans. — Then  why  not  plan  an 
expedition  to  Dagwumba  ?  the  ex- 
pense of  which  would  be  very  trifling, 
and  the  issue  known  in  three  or  four 
months.  The  information  procured 
from  such  a  wise  and  moderate  under- 
taking would  enable  any  future  mission 
to  proceed  with  much  greater  ease  and 
safety  into  the  interior;  or  prevent 
them  from  proceeding,  as  they  hitherto 
have  done,  to  their  own  destruction. 
We  stronglv  believe,  with  Mr.  Bow- 
dich, that  tLis  is  the  right  road  to  the 
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Nothing  in  this  world  is  created  in 
vain :  lions,  tip:ers,  conquerors,  have 
their  ose.  Ambitious  munarchs,  who 
arc  the  curse  of  civilised  nations,  are 
the  civilisers  of  savage  people.  With 
a  number  of  little  independent  hordes, 
civilisation  is  impossible.  Thcj  must 
liavo  a  common  interest  before  there 
can  be  peace ;  and  be  directed  by  one 
will  before  there  can  be  order.  When 
mankind  are  prevented  from  daily  quar- 
relling and  %btihg,  they  first  begin 
to  improve  ;  and  all  this,  we  are  afraid, 
is  only  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  some  great  conqueror.  We 
sympathise,  therefore,  with  the  victories 
of  the  King  of  Ashantec — and  feel  our- 
selves, for  the  first  time,  in  love  with 
military  glory.  The  cx-£mperor  of 
the  French  would,  at  Coomassie,  Dag- 
wumba,  or  Into,  be  an  eminent  bene- 
factor to  the  human  race. 


AMERICA.  (E.  Review,  1820.) 

Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States 
qf  America.  By  Adam  Seybert.  4to. 
Philadelphia.    1818. 

Tuis  is  a  book  of  character  and  autho- 
rity ;  but  it  is  a  very  large  book ;  and 
therefore  we  think  we  shall  do  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  our  readers,  by  pre- 
senting them  with  a  short  epitome  of 
its  contents,  observing  the  same  order 
which  has  been  chosen  by  the  author. 
The  whole,  we  conceive,  will  form  a 
pretty  complete  picture  of  America, 
and  teach  us  how  to  appreciate  that 
country,  either  as  a  powerful  enemy  or 
a  prohtable  friend.  The  first  subject 
with  which  Mr.  Seybert  begins,  is  the 
Population  of  the  United  States. 

Population, — As  representatives  and 
direct  taxes  arc  apportioned  among  the 
diiierent  States  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  it  is  provided  for  in  the  Ame- 
rican Constitution,  that  there  bhall  be 
an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people 
every  t<'n  years.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
marshals  in  each  State  to  number  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts: 
and  a  correct  copy  of  the  lists,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  persons  returned, 
must  be  set  up  in  a  public  place  within 


each  district,  before  they  aretniiaBlli 
to  the  Secretary  of  State:  — tbeja 
then  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Ai 
sident.  Under  this  Act  three  OOH 
or  enumerations  of  the  people,  h* 
been  already  laid  before  Congress  I 
the  years  1790.  1800,  and  181a  ] 
the  year  1790,  the  population  of  Aal 
rica  was  3,921,326  persoiiSk  of  whi 
697,697  were  slaves.  In  1800|  t 
numbers  were  5.319,762,  of  wUi 
896,8-19  were  sUves.  In  \%\%  i 
numbers  were  7J!39,903,  of  vhl 
1,191,364  were  slaves;  so  that  M  i 
rate  at  which  free  population  IiM|9 
ceeded  between  1790  and  \9\i,\ 
doubles  itself,  in  the  United  StsMLJ 
a  very  little  more  than  22  yeam  xi 
slave  population,  according  tuiis4l 
of  proceeding  in  the  same  time,  «id 
be  doubled  in  about  26  yean.  % 
increase  of  the  slave  population  in  dl 
statement  is  owing  to  the  importriii 
of  negroes  between  1800  and  1806^  ■ 
pecially  in  1806  and  1807,  from  d 
expected  prohibition  against  impoiB 
tion.  The  number  of  slaves  wsid^ 
increased  by  the  acquisitions  of  ton 
tory  in  Louisiana,  where  they  cosili 
tuted  nearly  half  the  population.  FM 
1801  to  181 1,  the  inhabitanu  of  Gn 
nriuin  acquired  an  augmentatiim  I 
1 4  per  cent ;  the  Americans,  withii  A 
same  period,  were  augmented  8Cfl 
cent 

Emigration  seems  to  beof  veiylidl 
impoitance  to  the  United  States.  I 
the  year  1817.  by  far  the  most  considfl 
able  year  of  emigration,  there  snifl 
in  ten  of  the  principal  ports  of  Amerio 
from  the  Old  World.  22.000  peMN 
as  passengers.  The  number  of  «■ 
grants,  from  1790  to  1810,  is  not  le] 
posed  to  have  exceeded  6u00  per  annti 
None  of  the  separate  States  have  bei 
retrograde  during  these  three  enanuB 
tions,  though  some  have  been  neai 
stationary.  The  most  remarkable  I 
crease  is  that  of  New  York,  which  I 
risen  from  340.120  in  the  year  1790L 
9:>9,049  in  the  yc\r  18 la  The  ea 
^ration  from  the  Eai^tem  to  the  Westc 
States  is  calculated  at  60,000  peiso 
per  annum.  In  all  the  American  ei 
merations,  the  males  unitormly  pTM 
minate  in  the  proportion  of  about  1 
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ton  We  are  better  off  in  Great 
Briiein  and  Irebuid,^  where  the  women 
mn  lothe  men,  by  the  censna  of  181 1, 
•I  IM  to  lUO.  Tht  density  of  popn- 
klion  in  the  United  States  is  less  than 
4  persons  to  a  square  mile  ;  that  of 
Holland  in  1803,  was  279  to  the  square 
■Qe ;  that  of  England  and  Wales,  1 69. 

80  that  the  fifteen  provinces  which 
famed  the  Union  in  1810,  would  con- 
in,  if  ther  were  as  thickly  peopled  as 
Holland,  135  millions  of  souls. 

The  next  head  is  that  of  Trade,  and 
Cmmerce.  —  In  1790,  the  exports  of 
As  United  States  were  above  19  mil- 
ians  of  dollars;  in  1791,  above  20 
■mions :  in  1 793, 26  millifms ;  in  1 793, 
fi  Billions  of  dollars.  Prior  to  1795, 
ftere  was  no  dincrimination,  in  the 
American  Treasnrv  aoconnts,  between 
As  exportation  of  domestic,  and  the 
n-eiportation  of  foreign  articles.  In 
1715,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  mcr- 
dhsndise  exported  was  67  millions  of 
ioHsrs,  of  which  the  foreign  produce 
R-exported  was  26  millions.  In  1800, 
the  total  value  of  exports  was  94  mil- 
has;  in  1805,  101  millions;  and  in 
IIOB,  when  they  arrived  at  their  maxi- 
■sm,  108  millions  of  dollars.  In  the 
jcsr  1809,  from  the  effecU  of  the  French 
■d  Eiiglish  Orders  in  Council,  the 
Ctpoits  fell  to  52  millions  of  dollars  ; 
is  1810,  to  66  millions  ;  in  1811,  to 

81  millions.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
vsr  with  England,  to  38  millions  ;  in 
tte  neond  to  27  ;  in  the  yeur  1814, 
*hm  peace  was  made,  to  6  millions. 
Bs  dut  the  exports  of  the  republic  in 
riiyear*,  had  tumbled  down  from  108 
lofmillionsof  dollars  :  after  the  peace, 
kche  years  1815-16-17,  the  exports 
nae  to  52.  81,  87  millions  of  dollars. 

In  1817,  the  exportation  of  couon 
■IS  85  millicms  pounds.  In  1815,  the 
■pnr  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Missi- 
iqipi  was  10  millions  pounds.  In  1 792, 
vhen  the  wheat  trade  was  at  the  maxi- 
Mm,  a  million  and  a  half  of  bushels 
nn  exported.  The  pn)porti()ns  of 
he  exptirts  to  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
'kance,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  on  an 
verage  of  ten  years  ending  1812,  are 
I  27,  16,  13,  12,  and  7  *,  the  actual 
ilae  of  exports  to  the  dominions  of 
real  Briimiiiy  in  the  three  yean  end- 
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ing  1804,  were  consecutively,  in  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  16,  17,  13. 

Imports.  —  In  1791,  the  imports  of 
the  United  States  were  19  millions ; 
on  an  average  of  three  consecutive 
years,  ending  1804  inclusive,  they  were 
68  millions ;  in  1806-7,  they  were  138 
millions  ;  and  in  1815,  133  millions  of 
dollars.  The  annual  value  of  the  im- 
ports, on  an  average  of  three  years 
ending  1804,  was  75  millions,  of  which 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  fur- 
nished nearly  one  half.  On  an  average 
of  three  years  ending  in  1804,  America 
imported  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
amount  of  about  36  millions,  and  re- 
turned goods  to  the  amount  of  about 
23  millions.  Certainly  these  are  coun- 
tries that  have  some  better  employment 
for  their  time  and  energy  than  cutting 
each  other's  throats,  and  may  meet  for 
more  profitable  purposes. —  The  Ame- 
rican imports  from  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  before  the  great  Ame- 
rican war,  amounted  to  about  3  millions 
sterling ;  soon  after  the  war,  to  tho 
same.  From  1805  to  1811,  both  in- 
clusive, the  average  annual  exportation 
of  Great  Britain  to  all  ports  of  the 
world,  in  real  value,  was  about  43 
millions  sterling,  of  which  one  fit'th,  or 
nearly  9  millions,  was  sent  to  America. 
Ttmnage  and  Navigation.  —  Before 
tho  revolutionary  war,  the  American 
tonnage,  whether  owned  by  British  or 
American  subjects,  was  about  127,000 
tons  ;  immediately  after  that  war, 
108,000.  In  1789,  it  had  amounted  to 
437,733  tons,  of  which  279,000  was 
American  property.  In  179U,  the  total 
was  605,825,  of  which  354,000  was 
American.  In  1816,  tho  tonnage,  all 
American,  was  1,300,000.  On  an 
average  of  three  years,  from  1810  to 
1812,  both  inclusive,  tho  registered 
tonnage  of  the  British  empire  was 
2,459,000 ;  or  littlo  more  than  doublo 
the  American. 

Lands,  —  All  public  lands  arc  sur- 
veyed before  they  are  offered  for  sale ; 
and  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
square,  which  are subdividedinto thirty- 
six  sections  of  one  mile  square,  contdiu- 
ing  each  640  acres.  The  following 
lands  are  excepted  from  the  sales.  — 
One  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  lands,  or  ft 


In-c   ru  :ill   llio  citizens  ot"  tlic  United 
Stato,   Avithout   i^nyineiit   of  any  tax. 
All    the   otliiT  puhlie  lands,  not    thus 
■  ,  c'xee])red,  are  i;li'ered  i'ov  puMic  sale  in 

ll  quarter  sections  of  1 60  acres,  at  a  price 

not  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre,  and 
as  much  more  as  they  will  fetch  by 
public  auction.  It  was  formerly  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  lands.  In 
1812,  an  office,  denominated  the  Gene- 
ral Land-Office,  was  instituted.  The 
public  lands  sold  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  land -offices,  amounted  to  one 
million  and  a  half  of  acres.  The  ag- 
gregate of  the  sales  since  the  opening 
of  the  land-offices,  N.W.  of  the  river 
Ohio,  to  the  end  of  September,  1817, 
amounted  to  8,469,644  acres  ;  and  the 
purchase-money  to  18,000,000  dollars. 
The  lands  sold  since  the  opening  of 
the  land-offices  in  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, amount  to  1,600,000  acres.  The 
stock  of  unsold  land  on  hand  is  calcu- 
lated at  400,000,000  acres.  In  the 
year  1817  there  were  sold  above  two 
millions  of  acres- 

Past'  Office.—ln  1 789,  the  number  of 
post-offices  in  the  United  States  was 
seventy-five;  the  amount  of  postage 
38,000  dollars :  the  miles  of  post-road 
1800.    In  1817,  the  number  of  post- 


'M)  per  cent,  on  carria^is,  lei 
leather  rnanulactiires,  cN:e. 

The  avera;;e  annual  prodi 
customs,  between  ISO  I  and  1 
inclusive,  was  about  twelve  r 
dollars.  In  the  year  1814,  tb 
amounted  only  to  Jour  miUkni) 
the  year  1815,  the  first  year 
war,  rose  to  thirty-seven 
From  1789  to  1814,  the  oust 
constituted  65  per  cent,  of  tfa 
can  revenues;  loans  26  per  o 
all  other  branches  8  to  9 
They  collect  their  customs  t; 
per  cent.;  —  the  English  ea 
collection  is  6L  2m,  6dL  per  cci 

The  duty  upon  spirits  is  c 
trifling  to  the  consumer — uol 
per  gallon.  The  number  of  ^ 
is  about  15.000.  The  licences] 
very  inconsiderable  sum.  Tb 
upon  carriages  in  1814,  tu 
fifty  dollars  to  one  dollar,  aoe 
the  value  of  the  machine.  Is 
1801,  there  were  more  tha 
thousand  carriages  of  differea 
tions  paying  duty.  The  fun 
seems  to  have  been  a  rerj 
species  of  tax,  laid  on  dnrins 
war.  It  was  an  tul  valorem  d 
all  the  furniture  in  any  man* 
sion,  the  value  of  which  exoe 
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Ui  powdered  liead — a  guinea  for  the 
Boet  of  ■mot  npon  hb  eeaU  —a  three 
piiiea  lioeoee  for  the  gun  he  carries 
ipOD  hit  shoolder  to  shoot  game  ;  and 
■  w  foctified  with  permits  and  official 
■Miions,  that  the  most  eagle-eyed  in- 
bnaer  caanoi  obtain  the  most  trifling 
idffiBtage  over  hhn. 

America  has  borrowed,  between  1 79 1 
■d  1815,  one  hundred  and  seven  mil- 
hmi  of  dollars,  of  which  fortj-nine 
■inioas  were  borrowed  in  1813  and 
1814b  The  internal  revenue  in  the 
fBsr  1815  amounted  to  eight  millions 
rfdolltfs;  the  gross  revenue  of  the 
■■e  year,  including  the  loan,  to  fiftj- 
■c  miUions  of  doUua. 

Aimg, — During  the  lata  war  with 
OfMt  Britain,  Congress  authorised  the 
Bisng  of  69,000  men  for  the  armies  of 
Ael'nited  Sutes,-  though  the  actual 
HBber  raised  never  amounted  to  half 
Iksi  force.  In  February,  1815,  the 
my  of  the  United  States  did  not 
noont  to  mora  than  32,000  men;  in 
Jsnaanr,  1814,  to  28,000.*  llie  re- 
cniting  service,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
SBved,  where  the  wages  of  labour  are 
»Ugh,  goes  on  very  slowly  in  Ame- 
oeSk  T&  military  pi'ace  establishment 
WIS  fixed  in  1815  at  10,000  men.  The 
lamcans  are  fortunately  exempt  from 
Ae  inMuity  of  garrisoning  little  rocks 
sad  ishinds  all  over  the  world ;  nor 
woald  they  lavish  millions  upon  the 
%Boble  end  of  the  Spanish  reninsula 
^ihe  most  useless  and  extravagant 
fossession  with  which  any  European 
power  was  ever  afflicted.  In  1812, 
aty  recruit  honourably  discharged  from 
At  service  was  allowed  three  months' 
pty,  and  160  acres  of  land.  In  1814, 
every  non-commissioned  officer,  mn- 
'  an,  and  private  who  enlisted,  and 

I  afterwards  honourably  discharged, 

I  allowed,  upon  such  discharge,  320 
The  enlistment  was  fur  five 

_  ,  or  during  the  war.  The  widow, 
eUd,  or  parent  of  any  person  enlisted, 
irfao  was  killed  or  died  in  the  service 
sf  the  United  States,  was  entitled  to 
neeive  the  same  bounty  in  land. 

Every  free  white  male  between  eigh- 
oen  and  forty-five,  is  liable  to  be  called 

•  Ptoaee  with  Great  BriUin  was  signed 
D  December,  1814.  at  Ghent. 
Vol.  I. 


out  in  the  militia,  which  is  stated  in 
official  papers,  to  amount  to  748,000 
persons. 

Aary.—On  the  8th  of  June,  1 78 1,  the 
Americans  had  only  one  vessel  of  war, 
the  Alliance ;  and  that  was  thought  to 
be  too  expensive, — it  was  sold  !  The 
attacks  of  the  Barl»ary  powers  first 
roused  them  to  form  a  navy  :  which, 
in  1797,  amounted  to  three  frigates. 
In  1814,  besides  a  great  increase  of 
frigates,  four  seventy-fours  were  or- 
dered to  bo  built  In  1816,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  brilliant  actions  of 
their  frigates,  the  naval  service  had 
become  very  popular  tliroughout  the 
United  States.  One  million  of  dollars 
were  appropriated  annually,  for  eight 
years,  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
navy ;  nine  seventy-fours  •,  and  twelve 
forty.four  gun  ships  were  ordered  to 
be  built.  Vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
fit  to  produce  oak  and  cedar,  were  to 
bo  selected  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 
The  peace  establishment  of  the  marine 
corps  was  increased,  and  six  navy 
yards  were  established.  We  were  sur- 
prised U)  find  Dr.  Seybert  complaining 
of  a  want  of  ship  timber  in  America. 
**  Many  ] persons  (he  snys)  believe  that 
our  stock  of  live  oak  is  very  consider- 
able ;  but  upon  goo<i  authority  we  have 
been  told,  in  1801,  that  supplies  of  live 
oak  from  Georgia  will  be  obtained  with 
great  difficulty,  and  tlmt  the  larger 
pieces  are  very  scarce."  In  treating  of 
naval  aifairs,  Dr.  Seybert,  with  a  very 
different  purpose  in  view,  pays  the  fol- 
lowing involuntary  tribute  to  the  ue- 
tivity  and  effect  of  our  late  naval 
warfare  against  the  Americans. 

•*  For  a  long  time  the  majority  of  tlio 
people  of  the  United  States  was  opiKHiod 
to  an  cztentiive  aiul  permanent  naval  (>!(ta- 
bliahmont ;  and  the  forc<' authorise* I  by  tho 
legislature,  until  very  lately,  was  intended 
for  temporary  puriM»jM.-«.  A  na\-y  wan  con- 
sidered to  be  beyond  the  flnauciHl  means  of 
oiu-  country ;  and  it  wa«i  Muppi»cd  the  iM?oplo 
would  not  submit  to  be  taxed  for  its  sup- 
port. Our  brilliant  Buec<i«  in  tho  late  war 
has  changed  tlic  public  sentiment  ou  this 


•  Tho  American  sevonty-four  grun  ships 
are  as  big  as  our  fir^t-rates,  and  their  fri- 
gates nearly  as  big  as  ships  of  the  Uuo, 
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s.ibject*  many  persons  who  fonnerly  op- 
posctl  the  navy,  now  consider  it  as  an  es- 
sential means  for  our  (iefcnoo.  The  late 
trans!ictions  on  the  borders  of  the  Chesa- 
peak  Bay  cannot  l)e  forgotten ;  the  extent 
of  that  iiuraen»o  estuary  enabled  the  enemy 
to  sail  triumphant  into  the  interior  of  the 
Unitod  Statt>s.  For  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  shores  of  that  preat  bi^.  our  people 
were  insulttMl;  our  towns  were  ravaged 
and  destroy»Mi ;  a  ronitiderable  population 
was  loaned  and  irritated;  depredations  were 
hourly  committed  l^  an  enemy  who  could 
penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  the  country, 
without  our  being  able  to  molest  him  wh:L«t 
ho  kef)t  on  the  water.  By  the  time  a  suffi- 
cient force  was  collected  to  cheek  his  ope- 
rations in  one  situation,  his  ships  had  al- 
ready transported  him  to  another,  which 
wa^  feeble,  and  offered  a  booty  to  him.  An 
army  could  niake  no  resistance  to  this  mode 
of  warfare ;  tlic  pi'oplo  were  annoyed :  and 
thoy  suffered  in  the  Held  only  to  bo  satisfied 
of  their  inability  to  check  tliose  who  had 
the  dominion  ujwn  our  Mraters.  The  inha- 
bitants who  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
were  not  alone  affected  by  the  enemy ;  his 
operations  extended  their  influence  to  our 
great  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  doroi*Ntic 
intercourse  and  internal  commerce  were 
interrupUHl,  whilst  tliat  with  foreign  na- 
tions was,  in  some  instances,  entirely  sus- 
pended. The  Treasury  documents  for  1814 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  the  State  of 
Pennsly^'ania  not  being  returneil  in  the  list 
of  the  ex|)orting  States.  We  were  not  only 
deprived  of  revenue,  but  our  ex|)enditures 
were  very  much  augmented.  It  is  probal)le 
the  uniount  of  the  ex]>enditures  inciurred  on 
the  borders  of  the  Chcsapeak,  would  have 
been  adi'quate  to  provide  naval  means  for 
the  defence  of  those  waters:  the  people 
might  then  have  remained  at  home,  secure 
from  depredation  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
tranquil  oocu|)ations.  The  expoiiSi'S  of  the 
Government,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  were 
very  much  augmenUKi  for  every  N|)ccie8  of 
tra::sp<)rtation.  Every  thing  hsid  to  be 
conveyed  by  land  carriage.  Our  communi- 
(■ation  with  the  (xvan  was  cut  off.  One 
tliousand  dollars  went  paid  for  the  trans- 
))ort:itiou  of  each  of  the  thirty-two  pounder 
cannon  from  WaNhington  city  to  Lakn 
Ontario,  for  the  public  service.  Our  roads 
bc<*amc  almost  imiiassable  fh>m  the  heavy 
loads  which  were  carried  over  them.  Thest* 
fru-ts  should  induce  us,  in  times  of  tran- 
quillity, to  provide  for  the  natitmal  defence, 
and  execute  such  internal  improvomentsas 
cannot  In;  effected  during  the  agitations  of 
war."— (p.  fi70.) 


Expenditure.— The  President  of  the 


United  States  receiTM  about  6OOOL  i 
year;  the  Vice- President  about  SOOL; 
the  deputies  to  Congjess  have  8  dolbnt 
per  day,  and  8  dollars  for  eTcrr  M  ■ 
miles  of  journey.    The  First  Cierkflf 
the  House  of  ReprescntaiiTcs  recdm 
about  7!*0L  per  annom  ;  the  SeciSi 
tary  of  State,  12002. ;  th«  PosnoiMtf*  . 
General.  750^ ;  the  Chief  Jniticeuflki 
United  States,  1000/.;  a  Minister  Pli> 
nipotentiary,  2200/.  per  annum.  Thai  : 
are,  doubtless,  reasons  why  there  iboali  ' 
be  two  noblemen  appointed  in  dai  | 
country  as  Postmasters-Greneral,  vilk  t 
enormous  salaries,  neither  of  whoa  ' 
know  a  twopenny  post  letter  from  ■ 
general  one,  and  where   further  n*  ; 
trenchmcnts  are  stated  to  be  inp» 
siblo.    This  is  clearly  a  case  to  whick  j 
that  impossibility  extends.    Bat  thai , 
are  matters  where  a    prostration  «f  j 
understanding  is  called  for ;  and  gooA  \ 
subjects  are  not  to  reason  but  to  psy. 
If,  however,  we  were  ever  to  indilgi  1 
in  the  Saxon  practice  of  looking  inis 
our  own  affairs,  some  important  docs* 
roents   might  bo  derived   fiom  ibeM 
American  salaries.    Jonathan,  for,  is- 
stance,  sees  no  re&«on  why  the  fim 
clerk  of  his  Honsio  of  Commons  shooU 
derive  emoluments  from  his  sitaaSioB 
to  the  amount  of  6OOOL  or  7000^  per 
annum ;  but  Jonathan  is  vulgar  sod 
urithuietieaL     The  total  expenditurs 
of  the  United  Staten  varied  betweca 
1799   and   1811.  both   inclusive,  fran 
11  to  17  millions  dollars.     From  181S 
to  1814,  both  inclusive,  and  all  these 
years  (»f  war  with  this  country,  fha 
expenditure  was  consecutively  22.  29. 
and  38  millions   dollars.      The  total 
ex|icnditnrc  of  the  United  States,  for 
14  years  frum  1791  to  1814,  was  3SS 
millions  dollars ;  of  which,  in  the  threa 
last  years  of  war  with   this  cooniiyi 
from   1812  to  1814.  there   were  ex- 
pended   100    millions  of   dollars,  of 
which  only  35  were  supplied  by  ra- 
ven uc,  the  rest  by  loans  and  govern- 
ment paper.    The  sum  total  received 
by  the  American  Treasury  fmm  thft 
3rd  of  March,  1789,  to  the  31st  of 
.Mairh,  1816.  is  354  millions  dollan; 
of  which  107  millions  have  been  raiaad 
by  loan,  and  222  millions  bj  the  cos* 
toms  and  tonnage :  so  that»  cxdiuiTS 
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of  tfie  revcone  derired  fWnii  loaiu,  222 

pars  iiut  of  247  of  the  American  rc- 

Ti.'iioe    luvc    been    derived   fri)in   fo- 

Ts:izn  cotitmcTce.    In  the  mind  of  any 

ieo>il>le  Amciican,  this  (Oii6ideratio!i 

on.'lit  to  prcTAil  over  the  few  splendid 

icti'His  of  their  half  dozen   fri^rates, 

vliich  mntf,  in  a  continued  war,  have 

kYti,  with  all  their  braverj  and  ac- 

i:iitr,Awept  from  the  faceot  the  oecnn 

bvthe  superior  force  and  equal  bravery 

0  ibe  Kii;rlish.    It  would  be  the  hei^^hc 

If  mwlmrM  in   America  to  run  into 

tioihcr  navrtl  war  with  this  countrj  if 

icoald  be  averted  by  any  other  means 

ihoa  a  sacrifice  of  proper  dignity  and 

cbanvier.     They  have,  comparatively, 

h)  hiid  rerenue ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 

Frmaklim  and  Giurriire,  thuujrh  lined 

*'ah  cellar  and  mounted  with  brass 

(uaon,  they  must  stmn  be  reituced  to 

the  i<ame  tftate  which   has   l>ecn  de- 

toihcd  t^  ]>r.  (Jcyben,  and  from  which 

iber  were   so  o|>p<}rtunely  extricated 

by  tb>  treaty  of  Ghent.     David  Porter 

«nd  Stephen  Decatur  are  very  brave 

Bwn;  hat  they  will  piove  an  un^peak- 

aMir  Bisfonune  to  tlieir  country,  if  they 

n&une  Jonathan  into  u  love  of  naval 

pocT,  and  inspire  him  with  any  other 

Lft'oTwar  than  tliat  which  is  founded 

■pen  a  dctvriiiination  not  to  submit  to 

SbricNu  insalt  and  injury. 

We  COM  inform  Jimathitn  what  are 
t\t  imtriiahls  coiueqveHceM  of  being  too 
fmd.t^  alory ;  —  TazES  upon  every 
ertiAt  whick  enttrt  into  the  mouth,  or 
CH99  f/ke  back,  or  i»  placed  under  the 
fv»  —  laxew  u/itm  every  thing  which  it  is 
flkamnt  to  tee,  hear,  feel,  emell,  or  taete 
-%fe0  Mpnm  warmth,  light,  and  hco- 
wnbim  taxrs  on  every  thing  on  earth, 
•ad  the  waterg  under  the  larth  —  on 
emry  Iking  that  comes  from  abrottd,  or 
isffmn  ai  komc^ taxes  on  the  raw 
■sfrno/ — tares  on  every  fresh  vtilue 
lUf  is  oddfd  to  it  by  the  industiy  of 
wn — tojres  on  the  sauce  which  pampers 
ana'f  appetite,  and  the  drug  that  re- 
etm  turn  to  kmbh  —  on  the  ermine 
•hirk  decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope 
*W  hnrngM  the  eriminai  —  on  the  poor 
•UMssak,  and  the  rwh  man's  spice -^ 
•■  ttr  truss  naiU  of  the  cttffin,  and  the 
nia^  of  Ike  &ri»i€ —  at  bed  or  board, 
e»«4ttil  dr  kpant^  we  muMtpay. — The^ 


Hchoolhoy  whips  his  taxed  top  —  the 
ftenrdless  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse, 
with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxrd  road :  — 
and  thf  dying  Knglishman,  pouring  his 
meflicine,  which  has  paid  7  per  cent., 
into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  15  jter  cent, 
—flings  himself  bach  uptm  his  chinfz 
bed,  which  has  paid  22  per  cent  — and 
expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary 
who  has  paid  a  licence  of  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  privilege  of  putting  him 
to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then 
immediately  taxed  from  2  to  10  per  cen\ 
Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  de- 
manded for  burying  him  in  the  chancel; 
his  virtues  are  handtd  doicn  to  posterity 
on  taxed  marble;  and  he  is  then  gathered 
to  his  fathers  —  to  be  taxed  no  more.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  deal- 
ing with  Inr^^o  snms  will  make  the 
Government  avaricious  and  profuse  ; 
and  the  system  itself  will  intalllMy 
generate  the  base  vermin  of  spies  a  id 
informers,  and  a  still  more  pestilent 
race  of  political  tools  and  retainers  of 
the  meanest  and  most  odious  dc>8cri)v 
tion ;  —  while  the  prodigious  patrona^'o 
which  the  collecting  of  this  splendid 
revenue  will  throw  into  the  hands  of 
Government,  will  invest  it  with  so  vast 
an  influence,  and  hold  out  sneh  means 
and  temptations  to  corrn|)tion,  as  all 
the  virtue  and  public  spirit,  even  of 
republicans,  will  be  unable  to  resist. 

Every  wise  Jonathan  should  re- 
member this,  when  he  sees  the  rabhlo 
huzzaing  at  the  heels  of  the  truly  re- 
S])cctable  Decatur,  or  inflaming  the 
vanity  of  that  still  more  popular  leader, 
whose  justifleiition  has  lowered  the 
chjiracier  of  his  Government  with  all 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 

Debt. — America  owed  42  millions 
of  dollars  after  the  revolutionary  war  ; 
in  1790,  79  niillions;  in  1803,  70  mil- 
lions ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1812,  the  public  debt  waa  diminished 
to  45  millions  of  dollars.  After  the 
last  war  with  England,  it  had  ri/ien 
to  123  millions;  and  so  it  stood  on  the 
1st  of  Jim  nary.  1816-  The  total  amount 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1816,  was  about  34  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 
Such  is  the  land  of  JonalViaa — axl^ 
n  a 
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thus  bos  it  been  governed.    In  his 
honest  endeavours  to  better  his  situa- 
tion, and  in  his    manly  purpose  of 
resisting  injury  and  insult,  we  most 
cordially  sympathise.     We  hope  he 
will  always  continue  to  watch  and  sus- 
pect his  Government  as  he  now  does 
—  remembering,  that  it  is  the  constant 
tendency  of  those  entrusted  with  power, 
to  conceive  that  they  enjoy  it  by  their 
own  merits,  and  for  their  own  use,  and 
not  by  delegation,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  others.    Thus  far  we  are  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Jonathan.    But  he 
roust  not  grow  vain  and  ambitious ;  or 
allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  that 
galaxy  of  epithets  by  which  his  ora< 
tors  and  newspaper  scribblers  endea- 
vour to  persuade  their  supporters  that 
they  are  the  greatest,  the  most  refined, 
the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most 
moral  people  upon  earth.    The  eflect 
of  this  is  unspeakably  ludicrous  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlatitic — and,  even  on 
the  other,  we  should  imagine,  must  be 
rathtT  humiliating  to  the  reasonable 
part  of  the  population.     The  Ameri- 
cans ore  a  brave,  industrious,  and  acute 
people ;  but  they  have  hitherto  given 
no  indications  of  genius,  and  made  no 
approaches  to  the  heroic,  either  in  their 
morality  or  character.     They  are  but 
a  recent  offset  indeed  from  England ; 
and  should  make  it  their  chief  boast, 
for  many  generations  to  come,  that 
they  are  sprung  from  the  same  race 
with  Bacon  and  Shakspeare  and  Kew- 
ton.     Considering  their  numbers,  in- 
deed, and  the  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  they 
have  yet  done  marvellously  little  to 
assert  the  honour  of  such  a  descent,  or 
to  show  that  their  English  blood  has 
been  exalted  or  refined  by  their  repub- 
lican training  and  institutions.    Their 
Franklins  and  Washingtons,  and  all 
the  other  sages  and  heroes  of  their  re- 
volution, were  born  and  bred  subjects 
of   the   King  of  England — and  not 
among  the  freest  or  most  valued  of  his 
subjects.     And,  since  the  period  of 
their  separation,  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  statesmen  and  artists  and 
political  writers  have  been  foreigners, 
than  ever  occurred  before  in  the  history 
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of  any  civilised  and  ednetti 
Daring  the  thirty  or  foi^ 
their  independence,  thej  ham 
solutely  nothing  for  tne  Sd 
the  Arts,  for  Literature,  or  ei 
statesman-like  stadies  of  ] 
Political  Economy.  Conft 
selves  to  our  own  coirotry,.i 
period  that  has  elapsed  sine 
an  independent  existenoe, 
ask.  Where  are  their  Fo 
Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  tb 
hams,  their  Homers,  their  WD 
— where  their  Arkwrighta,  it 
their  Davys  ?  —  their  S 
Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts,  P 
Malthuses  ?  — their  Pono 
Bomeys,  or  Blomfields  ? — d 
Rogers's,  Campbells,  Byron. 
or  Crabbes  ? — their  Siddons 
Keans,  or  O'Neils  ? — thei 
Lawrences,  Chantiys  ? — or  ti 
lels  to  the  hundred  other  name 
spread  themselves  over  the  i 
our  little  island  in  the  coorie 
thirty  yenrs,  and  blest  ot 
mankind  by  their  works,  in^ 
examples  ?  In  so  far  as 
there  is  no  such  parallel  to  bi 
from  the  whole  annals  of 
adulating  race.  In  the  fo« 
of  the  globe,  who  reads  an 
book  ?  or  goes  to  an  Amcr 
or  looks  at  an  American 
statue  ?  What  does  the  woi 
to  American  physicians  or 
What  now  substances  have 
mists  discovered  ?  or  what 
have  they  analysed  ?  Wha 
stellations  have  been  discor* 
telescopes  of  Americans? 
they  done  in  the  mathemati 
drinks  out  of  American  | 
eats  from  American  platea 
American  coats  or  gowns 
in  American  bUnkeu  ?  Fia 
which  of  the  old  tyrannic 
mcnts  of  Europe  is  every  si 
slave,  whom  his  fellow-crei 
buy  and  sell  and  torture  ? 

When  these  questions  an 
favourably  answered,  theii 
epithets  may  be  allowed  :  1 
can  be  done,  we  would  seric 
them  to  keep  clear  of  sapeci 
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I  &/#  Method  fyr  rendering  Income  ari9- 
iag/rom  Penonal  Property  available 
U  He  PooT'Lawt.    Locgnuui  ft  Co.  1819. 

T  tmrnarM  Mtmmo  qf  ihs  Report  and 
MmdmeerdativetoikePooT'Lawe,  By 
aV.NleoL  York. 

mePwr-Lamm,   Sherwood.   1819. 
kCmmOmrestuma  im  the  Poor-La^m,   By 

Mm  Simmi.  A.  M.   Oxford. 

On  rMdeiB,  we  fetf,  win  require  some 

'ogf  for  being  ftsked  to  look  at  any 

.^vpontheFoor-Laws.  Ko  subject, 

i  admit,  can  be  more  disagreeable,  or 

—?  trite.   But*  unfortunately,  it  is  the 

i  important  of  all  the  important 

....9KIS  which  the  distressed  sute  of 

I  dbeoantry  is  now  crowding  upon  our 


A  pampUet  on  the  Poor-Laws  gene- 
'  idff  fiwi^^'"*  some  little  piece  of  fa- 
toarite  nonsense,  bj  which  we  are 
pnclr  told  this  enormous  evil  may  be 
fafee^j  cnied.  The  first  gentleman 
mf^^y^nAm  little  gardens ;  the  second 
Msi;  the  third  a  Tillage  shop;  the 
tath  a  spade ;  the  fifth  Dr.  Bell,  and 
m  fortii.  ETCTf  man  rushes  to  the 
|m  with  his  small  morsel  of  imbe- 
dbj%  and  is  not  easy  till  he  sees  his 
i^^citinence  stitched  in  blue  covers, 
b  this  list  of  absurdities,  we  must 
Mt  fciget  the  project  of  supporting 
As  poor  from  national  funds,  or,  in 
«her  words*  of  immediately  doubling 
theezpenditnre,  and  introducing  every 
pHBble  aboae  into  the  administration 
sf  iL  Then  there  are  worthy  men, 
vhs  call  upon  gentlemen  of  fortune 
Bil  edocation  to  become  overseers  — 
;  we  suppose,  that  the  present 

J  are  to  perform  the  higher 

.»  of  men  of  fortune.  Then  Merit 
bstt  np  as  the  test  of  relief ;  and  their 
wonUps  are  to  enter  into  a  long  ex- 
iMiminn  of  the  life  and  character  of 
esA  qiplicant.  assisted,  as  they  doubt- 
liM  would  be,  hj  candid  overseers,  and 
■Mlib<wirs  divested  of  everj  feeling  of 
mSo9  and  partiality.  The  children 
■enext  to  he  taken  from  their  parents, 
nd  lodged  in  immense  pedagogueries 
of  aevenl  acres  each,  where  thejr  are 
to  ho  cwefnll^  sadaded  from  those 


fathers   and   mothers   they   are   coin- 
maiuled  to  oliey  and  honour,  and  are 
to   be   brought 'ui>    in    virtue    by    ihe 
churchwardens.  —  And  this  is  j:ravcly 
intended  as  a  corrective  of  the  Poor- 
Laws;  as  if  (to  pass  over  the  many 
other  objections  which  might  be  made 
to  it)  it  would  not  set  mankind  jvopu- 
lating  faster  than  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers could  cover  in  their  children,  or 
separate  twigs  to  be  bound  into  rods 
for  their  flagellation.    An  extension  of 
the  Poor-Laws  to  personal  property  is 
also  talked  ot    We  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  any  species  of  properly  ex- 
empted from  these  laws,  but  have  no 
wish  that  any  which  is  now  exempted 
should  be  subjected  to  their  influence. 
The  cose  would  infallibly  be  like  that 
of  the  Income-tax, — the  more  easily 
the  tax  was  raised,  the  more  profligate 
would  be  the  expenditure.    It  is  pro- 
posed also  that  alehouses  sliould  be 
diminished,  and  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  be  catechised  publicly 
in  the  church, — both  very  respectable 
and  proper  suggestions,  but  of  them- 
selves hardly  strong  enough  for  the 
eviL    Wc  have  every  wi>h  that  the 
poor  should  accustom  themselves  to 
habits  of  sobriety  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
reflecting,  sometimes,  that  an  alehouse 
is  the  only  place  where  a  poor  tired 
creature,  haunted  with  every  species  of 
wretchedness,  can  purchase  three  or 
four  times  a  year  three  pennyworth  of 
ale,  a  liquor  upon  which  wine-drinking 
moralists  are  always  extremely  severe. 
We  must   not  forget,   among    other 
nostrums,  the  eulogy  of  small  farms — 
in  other  words,  of  small  capital,  and 
profound  ignorance  in  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture ;  — and  the  e^il  is  also  thought 
to  be  curable  by  periodical  contribu- 
tions from  men  who  have  nothing,  and 
can  earn  nothing  without  charity.    To 
one  of  these  plans,  and  perhaps  the 
most  plausible,  Mr.  Nicol  has  stated, 
in  the  following    passage,  objections 
that  are  applicable  to  almost  all  the 
rest. 


"  The  district  Bchool  would  no  doubt  be 
weU  superintended  and  well  refnilate<l; 
magistrates  and  country  gentlemen  would 
be  its  visitors.  The  more  excellent  the 
establishment,  the  greater  the  m\ac\viQt\ 
u  3 


iicc'-><;ir..'.s,  i!,-\i.  cuiiiiurts;  umii  us  l<i^- 
t.rii.tc  (an-  r.i'.licr  iianii-tT^.  tuan  nifrcly 
nil  \i>.  Tl.c  Imiii'iii.ty  itselt  is  liivhlv 
lau-.laiilc;  iiitt  It'  pra-tiM'il  oil  an  cxtfusivr 
scale,  its  jwii>c(iu».'iu'os  uiiust  «:ntail  an  al- 
mosi  uiilimiUil  expenditure. 

"  Mr.  liocke  computes  thai,  tho  labour  of 
a  child  from  !i  to  14,  being  tH.'t  a^inst  its 
nourishment  aiid  teachiitK.  the  result  will 
be  exoneration  of  tho  parish  ftroin  exiKjnse. 
Notliing  could  prove  more  decisively  the 
incomijftency  of  the  Board  of  IVade  U> 
advise  on  this  question.  Of  tho  productive 
lalKmr  of  tlio  workhouse,  I  shall  have  to 
8|)eak  hereafter ;  I  will  only  observe  in  this 
place,  tliat  afU>r  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  on  the  subject,  after  ex- 
pensive looms  purchased,  &c.,  tho  50  boys 
of  the  Blue  Coat  School  earned  in  tho  year 
1816,  SU;.  lOf.  3d,;  the  40  girls  earned,  in 
the  same  time,  40/.  7«.  9d.  TIio  ages  of  these 
children  are  from  8  to  16.  They  earn  about 
one  iK)und  in  the  year  and  cost  about 
twenty. 

**  The  greater  tho  call  for  labour  in  public 
institutions,  be  they  prisons,  workhouses, 
or  schools,  the  mure  dilllcult  to  bo  procured 
tliat  labour  must  be.  There  will  thence 
be  both  much  less  of  it  for  the  comjarativc 
numbers,  and  it  will  afford  a  much  less 
price ;  to  get  any  latx>iir  at  all,  one  school 
must  underbid  another. 

"It  luis  just  been  observed,  tliat  'the 
child  of  a  poor  cottager,  half  clothed,  halt 
fed,  with  tho  enjoyment  of  home  and  li- 
berty, is  not  only  liappier  but  iH'ttcr  tiian 
tho  little  automaton  of  a  parish  work- 


ri-i«r:  ii  is  lu  iimra  ^.  i  iisn.Mi 
n'-«Tvc  l4)  tliat  >yst«'in  of  im-nil  i 
wliu'h  lias  II. it  h.ic  ai  ai!'>  cUmw  I 
or  IJK'  iVrliiiL-s  of  tiio  in-art  f.-r 
IS  not  t.ibe  cuin'faled.lli.it  »v«t: 
be  taught,  yet  notiiing  U.-arr.ed.  t 
planned  with  tsire  and  exetuili 
tcntion,  may  e^aporate  uito 
forms,  wliere  the  imagination  is 
or  the  sensibility  inipresaed. 

"  Let  us  suppose  the  child 
*  district  school/  nurtured  wit 
IMTabundaut  care  which  such  ii 
when  supposed  to  !«  well  eon 
wont  to  exhibit :  tliey  r  se  with 
after  attending  to  the  calls  of  > 
prayers  follow;  then  a  lesson;  t 
fast ;  then  work,  till  noon  liberat 
Iierhaps  an  hour,  fhnn  the  walbi< 
son  to  the  walls  of  their  prison  vt 
ncr  follows ;  and  then,  in  course 
sons,  supper,  prayom ;  at  length, 
dreary  and  dull,  the  counterpa 
day  which  has  precedod,  and  of 
to  follow,  the  children  are  diauii 
—This  qrstem  may  construct 
but  it  will  not  form  a  man.  Of 
it  consist?  of  prayers  parroted  i 
sentiment  in  accord  with  the 
tcrpd:  of  moral  lectures  which 
standing  does  not  comprehend,  < 
feel ;  of  endless  bodily  ooiistn 
rable  to  youthful  vivacity,  and  I 
tho  pcrfectiou  of  the  human  t 
cottage  day  may  not  presoiit  m 
scene;  no  docent  uniform ;  no  vi 
locks;  no  gloB«y  skin ;  no  unite 
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R&iomst  may  be  in  some  measure  he- 
vildmd  by  all  tbis ;  his  notions  may  be  oh- 
■me,  but  his  filings  will  be  roused,  and 
U»  foundation  at  least  of  true  piety  will 
belsid. 

'Of  monl  Inrtnictton,  the  child  may  be 
iHBlit  ka  at  borne  than  aft  school,  but  he 
*nbetai«fatbetterl  that  is,  wbaterer  be 
klM^t  be  wiU  feel;  be  will  not  have 
Artnct  pfoporitioBi  of  duty  coldly  pre- 
wM  to  hia  mind:  but  precept  and  prac- 
thi  win  be  conjoined ;  vhat  be  is  told  it  is 
illhft  to  do  will  be  instantly  done.  Some- 
Sms  the  opentive  inrindple  on  the  child's 
nM  will  be  love,  aometimes  fear,  some- 
ttMs  habitual  aeoae  of  obedience ;  it  is 
llnyiMai0tlil]«  that  will  impreaa.  always 
r  ttat  win  be  ramembered." 


Ibne  an  two  points  wbicb  we  con 
■ier  as  now  admitted  by  all  men  of 
■MS, —  IsC.  T%at  the  Poor-Laws  most 
kdnUshed;  S^i^,  That  they  must  be 
«y  ^mdmailg  abolished.*  We  hardly 
mk  it  worth  while  to  throw  away  pen 
■i  ink  upon  any  one  who  is  still  in- 
dMd  to  dispute  either  of  these  pro- 


With  respect  to  the  gradual  aboli- 
tin,  it  raiiat  he  obeenred,  that  the  pre- 
■It  redondant  population  of  the  coun- 
ty hm  been  entirely  produced  by  the 
nor-Lawt:  and  nothing  conid  be  so 
poady  nnjust.  as  to  encourage  people 
t>adi  a  Tidous  multiplication,  and 
when  you  happen  to  discover 
t      }«ar  folly,  immediately  to  starre  them 
r      iMo  SDttihilation.    Tou  have  been  call- 
'       iif  opon  your  population  for  two  hun- 
'-      kei  jttin  to  beget  more  children — 
hnished  them  with  clothes,  food,  and 

kpoKS taught  them  to  lay  up  nothing 

ftr  matrimony,  nothing  for  children, 
Mthiag  for  age — but  to  depend  opon 
Jinees  of  the  Pteace  for  every  human 
■nt.  The  folly  is  now  detected;  but 
ik  people,  who  are  the  fruit  of  it,  re- 

*  I  am  not  quite  so  wrong  In  this  aa  I 
MB  to  be,  nor  after  all  our  experience  am 
latirflMl  that  thane  baa  not  been  a  good 
dnl  of  raahneaa  and  precipitation  in  the 
csadaet  of  this  adminble  measure.  Tou 
taM  not  been  able  to  carry  the  law  into 
■Matetuxing  eountiea.  Barliaiiient  will 
SMBpel  yvMi  to  aoften  some  of  the  more  se- 
««•  tlaiiiifi  It  baa  been  the  nucleus  of 
MwrBl  iMurreetlon  and  chartism.  The 
Soke  ct  WeHiiigton  wisely  leoommended 
Chat  tba  experiment  abould  be  first  tried 
in  a  toweounttea  round  the  metropolis.      ^ 


main.  It  wns  madness  to  call  them  in 
this  manner  into  i'xi«^t('riCt';  l»ut  it  would 
he  the  height  of  cold-blui.ded  cruelty 
to  get  rid  of  thcin  hy  any  other  than 
the  most  gentle  and  gradual  means; 
and  not  only  would  it  be  cruel,  but  ex« 
tremely  dangerous,  to  make  the  attempt 
Insurrections  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  nature  would  be  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  any  very  sud- 
den chrngc  in  the  system  of  the  Poor- 
Laws;  not  partial,  like  those  which 
proceed  from  an  impeded  or  decaying 
state  of  manufactures,  but  as  universal 
as  the  Poor-Laws  themselves,  and  as 
ferocious  as  insurrections  always  are 
which  are  led  on  by  hunger  and  de- 
spair. 

These  observations  may  serve  as  on 
answer  to  those  angry  and  impatient 
ifentlemen  who  are  always  crying  out. 
What  has  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  done? — What  have  they 
to  show  ftir  their  labours?  — Are  the 
rates  lessened?  —  Are  the  evils  re- 
moved ?  The  Comtnittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  a  set  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible charlatans,  if  they  had  proceeded 
with  any  such  indecent  and  perilous 
hu«te,  or  paid  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  ignorant  folly  which  required  it  at 
their  bands.  They  have  very  properly 
begun,  by  collecting  all  possible  in- 
formation upon  the  subject;  by  con- 
sulting speculative  and  practical  men ; 
by  leaving  time  for  the  press  to  con- 
tribute whatever  it  could  of  thought  or 
knowledge  to  the  subject;  and  by  in- 
troducing measures^  the  effects  of  which 
will  be,  and  are  intended  to  he,  gradual. 
The  Lords  seemed  at  first  to  have  been 
surprised  that  the  Poor-I^aws  were  not 
abolished  before  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  Parliament;  and  accordingly 
set  up  a  little  rival  Committee  of  their 
own,  which  did  little  or  nothing,  and 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  renewed.  We 
ore  so  much  less  sanguine  than  those 
noble  legislators,  that  we  shall  think 
the  improvement  immense,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  very  general  congratulation,  if 
the  Poor-rates  arc  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished, and  if  the  system  of  pauperism 
is  clearly  going  down  in  twenty  or 
thirty  jeors  hence. 

U  4 


mis;  ikfs;  Imu,  upon  ilu'  wli<>lc,  sees  tlie 
sul>i-'ct  j!'^  a  i'liil.>s<)]tluT  Mini  sr;U''Stn;ni 
OKLihr  tn  <!(>.  Abovi'  all,  we  are  I'lea.^ed 
M'ith  lii-^  ;:oo»l  nature  and  i:aod  sense 
in  adherinjj:  to  his  untlertuking,  after 
the  Parliainciit  has  flung  out  two  or 
three  of  his  favourite  bills.  Many 
men  would  have  surrendered  so  un 
thankful  and  laborious  an  undertaking; 
in  di>p:ust;  but  Mr.  Bourne  knows 
better  what  appertains  to  his  honour 
and  character,  and,  above  all,  what  he 
owes  to  his  country.  It  is  a  great 
subject ;  and  such  as  will  secure  to  him 
the  gratitude  and  favour  of  posterity, 
if  he  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

'We  have  stated  our  opinion,  that  all 
remedies,  without  gradual  abolition, arc 
of  little  importance.  With  a  founda- 
tion hiid  for  such  gradual  abolition, 
every  auxiliary  improvement  of  the 
Poor-T^aws  (while  they  do  remain)  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  Parliament: 
and,  in  suggesting  a  few  alterations  as 
fit  to  be  immediately  adopted,  we  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  that  we  have  in 
view  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  its  amendment  while 
it  continues  to  operate. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  one  of  the 
first  and  grentest  improvements  of  this 
unhap])y  system  would  be  a  qpniplete 


<!asily  obtained.  Since  tlie 
have  ber.>re  alhided  to.  thi; 
tainly  been  a  very  inistak 
It  would  be  ii  far  wiser  cwur<i 
all  other  means  of  sett  let 
those  of  Birth,  Parentage, 
riage, —  not  for  the  limits 
stated  in  the  Committee,  tha 
diminish  the  law  expenses 
that,  too.  is  of  importance,)  b 
it  would  invest  fewer  resic 
the  fatal  privilege  of  tnmlnf 
exempt  a  greater  number  of 
from  the  moral  corruptio 
Poor-Laws,  and  stimulate 
exertion  and  economy,  by 
of  removal  if  they  are  ei 
and  idle.  Of  ten  men  who 
place  of  their  birth,  four,  pro 
a  settlement  by  yearly  hiring 
others  by  renting  a  small  : 
while  two  or  three  may  retn 
place  of  their  nativity,  and  m 
Now,  ander  the  present  syi 
are  eight  men  settled  where 
a  right  to  beg  withoat  being 
The  probability  is,  that  they  m 
and  that  their  virtue  will  gi 
the  incessant  temptation  of 
Laws:  but  if  these  men  had 
the  very  beginning,  that  reiiK 
the  place  where  they  wishec 

1ir«  wnnM  ht»  fho    siipa   ttfvnmmt 
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aic;  and  tbej  are  such  as  the  great 
■«f  of  English  peasantry  would  be  if 
ve  bad  escaped  the  curae  of  these  laws 
<lt(ig>.'ther. 

It  k  incorrect  to  saj,  that  no  labourer 
»Bi)d  settle  oat  of  the  place  of  his 
M,  if  the  meant  of  acqturing  a  settle- 
■M  were  to  limited.  Many  men 
HpB  the  worid  with  strong  hope  and 
wmk  confidence  in  their  own  fortnne, 
■1  withoQt  any  intention  of  snbiisting 
If  efainty ;  bnt  they  see  others  sal^ 
■■g  in  gTMter  case,  without  their 
kl^and  their  ipirit  gradnally  sinks 
to  At  meannev  of  mendicity. 
I  An  affecting  pictore  is  sometimes 
I  inm  of  a  man  fidling  into  want  in 
pAi  dedine  of  life,  and  compelled  to 
rRMft  from  the  place  where  he  has 
max  the  greatest  part  of  his  days. 
Aiss  thin^  are  certainly  painfal 
Mmfa  to  him  who  has  the  misfortune 
tovitneie  them.  But  they  moat  be 
tobn  apon  a  large  scale;  and  the 
*We  good  and  evil  which  they  pro- 
^  diligendy  weighed  and  conai- 
ioel  Tht  question  then  will  be, 
vkfllher  any  thing  can  be  more  really 
haaae,  than  to  restrain  a  system  which 
■hut  the  sinews  of  industry,  and 
Vhnsthe  dependence  of  laborious  men 
ffm  any  thing  bnt  themselres.  We 
■sK  not  think  only  of  the  wretched 
"  ■ftnr  who  is  remored,  and,  at  the 
4hc  ef  hia  miafortnnea,  call  out  for 
M  fecOitiei  to  beg;  We  must  re- 
toabcr  the  industry,  the  irigour,  and 
At  care  iHiich  the  dread  of  removal  has 
tttiMd,  and  the  number  of  persona  who 
•It  their  happineas  and  their  wealth 
^  tothat  salutary  feeling.  The  very  per- 
■a  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  re- 
■ovcd  ftom  the  apot  where  he  has  spent 
M  peal  a  part  of  his  time,  would 
palia|»  have  been  a  pauper  half  a 
ccatny  before,  if  he  had  been  afiiicted 
*iA  the  right  €i  asking  alma  in  the 
Hiee  where  he  lired, 

it  has  been  objected  that  this  plan 
tf  abolishing  all  settlements  but  those 
sf  binfa,  would  send  a  man,  the  labour 
af  whose  youth  had  benefited  some 
other  parian,  to  pass  the  uaeless  part 
of  his  life  in  a  jdace  for  which  he  ex- 
mtd  only  at  a  burthen.  Supposing 
that  tint  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
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quite  sufficient  to  answer,  that  any 
given  parish  would  proluihly  send  away 
as  many  useless  old  men  as  it  received  ; 
and  after  all,  little  inequalities  must  bo 
bonio  for  the  general  ^ood.  But,  in 
truth,  it  ia  rather  ridiculoua  to  talk  of 
a  parish  not  having  benefited  by  tho 
labour  of  the  man  who  is  returned  upon 
their  hands  in  his  old  age.  If  such 
parish  resemble  most  of  those  in  Eng- 
land, the  absence  of  a  man  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  has  been  a  great  good 
instead  of  an  evil ;  they  have  had  many 
more  labourers  than  they  could  em- 
ploy ;  and  the  very  man  whom  they 
are  complaining  of  supporting  for  his 
few  last  yeara,  would,  iu  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  a  beggar  forty  years 
before,  if  he  had  remained  among 
them  ;  or,  by  pushing  him  out  of  work, 
would  have  made  some  other  man  a 
beggar.  Are  the  benefits  derived  from 
prosperous  manufactures  limited  to  the 
parishes  which  contain  them  ?  Tho 
industry  of  Ilalifax,  Huddersfield,  or 
Leeds  is  felt  across  the  kingdom  as  far 
as  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  prices  of 
meat  and  com  at  the  markets  of  York 
and  Malton  are  instantly  afiected  by 
any  increase  of  demand  and  rise  of 
wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
to  the  west.  They  have  benefited  these 
distant  places,  and  found  labour  for 
their  superfluous  hands  by  the  prospe- 
rity of  their  manufactures.  Where 
thenwouldbe  the  injustice,  if  the  ma- 
nufacturers, in  the  time  of  stagnation 
and  poverty,  were  returned  to  their 
birth  settlements  ?  But  as  the  law  now 
stands,  population  tumoun,  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  may  spring  up  in 
any  parish:  —  a  manufacturer,  con- 
cealing his  intention,  may  settle  tbLie, 
take  200  or  300  apprentices,  fail,  and 
half  ruin  the  parish  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  his  operations.  For  these 
reasons,  wo  strongly  recommend  to 
Mr.  Bourne  to  narrow  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  all  his  future  bills,  the  means 
of  acquiring  settlements*,  and  to  re- 
duce them  ultimately  to  parentage, 
birth,  and  marriage  —  convinced  that, 
by  so  doing,  he  will,  in  furtherance  ot 
the  great  object  of  abolishing  the  Poor- 
Laws,  bo  only  limiting  the  right  of  beg^ 
*  This  has  been  done. 
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ging,  and  prerenting  the  resident  and 
alnis-mnn  from  being  (as  they  now 
commonly  are)  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. But,  before  we  dismin  this  part 
of  the  Fuhjt'Ct,  we  must  Fay  a  few  words 
npon  the  methods  by  which  settlements 
arc  n  ow  gnined. 

In  ihe  st'ttlemcnt  by  hiring  it  is  held, 
that  a  mnn  hits  a  claim  upon  the  parish 
for  6U])port  where  he  has  lal>oured  for 
a  \ear ;  and  yet  another,  who  has  la- 
boured there  for  twenty  years  by  short 
hirings,  gains  no  settlement  at  all. 
"When  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  live 
where  he  was  not  t-ettled,  it  was  wise 
to  lay  hold  of  any  plan  for  extending 
settlements.  But  the  whole  question 
is  now  completely  changed  ;  and  thti 
only  point  which  remains  is,  to  find 
out  what  mode  of  conferring  settle- 
ments produces  the  least  possible  mis- 
chief. We  arc  convinced  it  is  by 
throwing  every  possible  difBcuIty  in 
the  way  of  ncqtiiring  them.  If  a  settle- 
ment hereafter  should  not  be  obtained 
in  that  parish  in  which  labourers  have 
worked  for  many  years,  it  will  be  be- 
cause it  contributes  materially  to  their 
happiness  that  they  should  not  gain  a 
scttKment  there;  and  this  is  a  full 
answer  to  the  apparent  injustice. 

Then,  upon  what  plea  of  common 
sense  should  a  man  gain  a  power  of 
taxing  a  parish  to  keep  him,  becautte 
he  has  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  there  ?  or,  because  he  has  served 
the  office  of  clerk,  or  sexton,  or  hng- 
rinijcr,  or  bou;»ht  an  estate  of  thirty 
pounds  value?  However  good  these 
various  pleas  might  be  for  conferring 
si'ttlements,  if  it  were  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  fjicility  of  obtaining  them, 
they  are  totally  inefficacious  if  it  can 
be  shown,  that  the  means  of  gaining 
new  settlements  should  bo  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  strictest  necessity. 

These  observations  (if  they  have  the 
honour  of  attracting  his  attention)  will 
show  Mr.  I^)uriio  our  opinion  of  his 
bill,  forgiving  the  privingc  of  bcttle- 
ment  only  to  a  certain  length  of  resi- 
denee.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  bill 
would  be  the  cause  of  endless  vexation 
to  the  poor,  from  the  certainty  of  their 
being  turned  out  of  their  cottages,  be- 
foro  they  pushed  their  lejjal  taproot  I 


into  the  parish ;  and.  «feinu(yU«adl 
rapidly  extend  all  the  evils  of  the  Ito 
Ijaws,  by  identifying  much  more  iha 
they  are  at  present  identified,  Ai 
resident  and  the  settled  man — tbavo] 
opposite  of  the  policy  which  oo^  • 
be  pursued. 

Let  as  huppose,  then,  that  wt  In 
got  rid  of  aJl  the  meant  of  ga]iila|i 
settlement, or  right  to  lierome  a  brgii 
except  by  birth,  parentage,  and  ■■ 
riage ;  fur  the  wife,  of  course,  miM  N 
into  the  settlement  of  the  hoibni 
and  the  children,  till  emancipated, Mi 
be  removed,  if  their  parents  irt  N 
moved.  This  point  gained,  the  tkk« 
reguhiting  the  law  expenses  of  Ai 
Poor-Laws,  would  be  neariy 
plished  :  for  the  most  fertile  i 


dispute  would  be  removed.  B*M 
first  settlement  is  an  inesbaniM 
source  of  litigation  and  expense  lo  A 
miserable  rustics.  Upon  the  liafl 
fact,  for  exam))le,  of  a  farmer  hiring  I 
ploughman  for  a  year,  arise  the  follov 
ing  afflicting  questions : — Was  it  in  4 
pressed  contract  ?  Wa»  ic  an  implid 
contract  ?  Was  it  an  implied  hmngi 
the  phmghman,  rebutted  by  ciica* 
stances  ?  Was  the  ploughman^  eoft 
tract  for  a  year's  prot«pectiTC  serrM 
Was  it  a  customaiy  hiring  of  th 
ploughman?  Was  it  a  n-trosprdht 
hiring  of  the  ploughman  ?  Wss  I 
a  conditional  hiring  ?  Was  it  a  gcnen 
hiring  ?  Was  it  a  special,  or  a  spsdi 
yearly  hiriitg,  or  a  s}>ecial  hiring  wid 
wa«reH reserved  weekly  ?  Did  the  faM 
make  it  aspcciul  conditional  hiringvid 
warning,  or  an  exceptive  hhing  f  Wa 
the  service  of  the  ploughman  actnalo 
constructive  ?  Was  there  any  dispoNi 
tion  expressed  or  implied  ? — or  *■ 
there  a  dissolution  implied? — bv  mi 
agreement  ? — or  mutnal  consent  ^—o 
by  Just  iocs  ? — or  by  any  other  of  A 
ten  thousand  means  which  the  ingennk; 
of  lawyers  has  created  ?  Can  anyw 
be  surpriseil,  aAer  this,  to  learn,  thi 
the  amount  of  appeals  for  rcmtivali,  i 
the  four  Quarter  Se8>ion8  ending  3flU 
summer,  1817,  were/oMr  thouMomdMrn 
hundretlf*  Can  any  man  doubt  tin 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  hydra  \ 
as  few  heads  as  possible  ?  or  ean  aa 
•  Commons'  Report^  1817. 


iKtt  l»y  (ii  K';:uii<.)n,  and  fur  tlic  bciH-tit 
«<f  otlicr^.  'rims  };ir\vr  are  the  Irieiuls 
ainl  acliiiir(  r>  nf  Jon.itliaii.  IJut  he  ; 
llm^t  ii(»t  ;^row  vuin  and  und)itious  ;  or 
allow  hii)i>elf  to  be  du/>ded  by  that 
galaxy  of  epithets  by  which  his  ora- 
tors and  iiewi>papcr  scribblers  endea- 
vour to  pcTbuade  their  supporters  that 
they  are  the  prcatest,  the  most  refined, 
the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most 
moral  people  upon  earth.  The  etiect 
of  this  is  unspeakably  ludicrous  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic — and,  even  on 
the  other,  we  should  imagine,  must  be 
rather  humiliating  to  the  reasonable 
part  of  the  population.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  a  brave,  industrious,  and  acute 
people  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  given 
no  indications  of  geniuR,  and  made  no 
approaches  to  the  heroic,  cither  in  their 
morality  or  character.  They  are  but 
a  recent  otfset  indeed  from  England  ; 
and  should  make  it  their  chief  boast, 
for  many  generations  to  come,  that 
they  arc  sprung  from  the  same  race 
with  Bacon  and  Shakspcare  and  New- 
ton. Considering  their  numbers,  in- 
deed, and  the  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  they 
have  yet  done  marvellously  little  to 
assert  the  honour  of  such  a  descent,  or 
to  show  that  their  English  blood  haa 


linrkos,  their  Sheridan's,  the! 
hams,  tlieirllt.'rners,  their  WiiU 
— ulieie  their  Aikwiights,  th'- 
their  Davys  ?  —  their  Ko 
Hlairs,  Smiths,  Stewans,  Pal 
Mdlthuses  ?  —  their  Porsom 
Burneys,or  Blomfields  ? — the 
liogers's,  Campbells,  Byrons, 
or  Crabbes  ? — their  Siddons,  1 
Keans,  or  O^Neils  ? — their 
r^wrences,  Chantiys  ? — or  th< 
lels  to  the  hundred  other  namei  i 
spread  themselves  over  the  wc 
our  little  island  in  the  courM  c 
thirty  years,  and  blest  or  < 
mankind  by  their  works,  InTei 
examples  ?  In  so  far  as  ii 
there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be  ] 
from  the  whole  annals  of  i 
adulating  race.  In  the  four 
of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  A 
book  ?  or  goes  to  an  Americ 
or  looks  at  an  American  p 
statne  ?  What  does  the  work 
to  American  physicians  or  v 
What  new  substances  have  t 
mists  discovered  ?  or  what 
have  they  analysed  ?  What 
su*llations  have  been  discorei 
telescopes  of  Americans?  M 
they  done  in  the  mathematia 
dnnks  out  of  American  gL 
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wc  begin  to  experience  some  mitigation 
of  the  evils  of  the  Poor-Laws.  The 
Special- Vcstrj'  Bill  is  good  for  this 
purpose,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  goes 
u  very  little  way  ;  and  we  much  doubt 
if  it  will  operate  as  any  sort  of  abridg- 
ment to  the  power  of  Magistrates  in 
granting  relief.  A  single  Magistrate 
must  not  act  under  this  bill,  but  in 
cases  of  special  emergency.  But  every 
case  of  distress  is  a  case  of  special 
emergency  :  and  tbe  doable  Magis- 
trates, holding  their  petty  sessions  at 
some  little  alehouse,  and  overwhelmed 
with  all  the  monthly  business  of  the 
hundred,  cannot  possibly  give  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  overseer  and  pauper 
half  the  attention  they  would  be  able 
to  afford  them  at  their  own  houses. 

The  common  people  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  resort  to  Magis- 
trates for  relief,  that  it  is  certainly  a 
delicate  business  to  wean  them  from 
this  bad  habit;  but  it  is  essential  to 
the  great  objects  which  the  Poor-Corn, 
mittee  have  in  view,  that  the  |>ower  of 
MaglHtrntos  of  ordering  relief  should  be 
gra(iually  taken  away.  When  this  is  once 
done,  half  the  difheultics  of  the  abolition 
arc  accomplished.  We  will  suggest  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 
desirable  end  may  be  promoted. 

A  poor  man  now  comes  to  a  Magis- 
trate any  day  in  the  week,  and  any 
liour  in  any  day,  to  complain  of  the 
Overseers,  or  of  the  select  Committee. 
Sui.»i)Osc  he  were  to  be  made  to  wait  a 
little,  and  to  feel  for  a  short  time  the 
bitteniess  of  tliat  poverty  which,  by 
idleness,  extravagance,  and  hasty  mar- 
riiige,  he  has  probably  brought  upon 
himself.  To  effect  this  object,  we 
would  prohibit  all  orders  for  relief,  by 
Justices,  between  the  l8t  and  10th  day 
of  the  month  ;  and  leave  the  poor  eu- 
tiiely  in  the  hands  of  the  Overseers,  or 
of  tiie  Select  Vestry,  for  that  period. 
Here  is  a  be/inning  —  a  gradual  alK)- 
liiion  t)f  one  of  the  firet  features  of  the 
Poor-T-.aws.  And  it  is  without  risk  of 
tumult ;  for  no  one  will  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  laws  for  an  evil  to  which 
he  anticipates  so  speedy  a  termination. 
This  Decameron  of  overseers'  desi><)t- 
it>m,  and  paupers*  suffering,  is  the  very 
tlnng  wouted.  It  will  teach  the  parishes 
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to  administer  their  own  charity  nipokt 
sibly,  and  to  depend  upon  their  om 
judgment  It  will  teach  the  poor  Ai 
miseries  of  pauperism  and  depeodoee; 
and  will  be  a  warning  to  unmarried 
young  men  not  hastily  and  raihlr  Is 
place  themselves,  their  wives  and  a3- 
dren,  in  the  same  miserable  sitoitiani 
and  it  will  effect  all  these  obfecti 
gradually,  and  withf>ut  danger,  h 
would  of  coarse  be  the  same  thing  01 
principle,  if  relief  were  confined  to  tlni 
days  between  the  1st  and  the  lOih  of 
each  month ;  three  between  the  lOdi 
and  the  20th ;  three  between  the  Mh 
and  the  end  of  the  month ; — or  in  sH 
other  manner  that  wonld  gmdaal^' 
crumble  away  the  power,  and  clM 
the  gratuitous  munificence  of  Jnitie^ 
—  give  authority  over  their  own  afhoi 
to  the  heads  of  the  parish,  and  teach  tkl 
poor,  by  little  and  little,  that  tl^y  oHl 
suffer  if  they  are  improdent.  It  iiii- 
derstood  in  all  these  observation^  tU 
the  Overseers  are  bound  to  sapftort  dM 
poor  withoat  any  order  of  Justices ;  snd 
that  death  arising  from  nlisolute  wsil 
should  expose  those  ofiii*crs  to  ten 
severe  punishments,  if  it  could  be  tucd 
to  their  inhumanity  and  neglect.  Tbl 
time  must  come  when  we  must  dfl 
without  this ;  but  we  are  not  gut  so  ftl 
yet — and  arc  at  present  only  gettilV 
rid  of  Justices,  not  of  Overseen* 

Mr.  Davison  seems  to  think  that  thi 
plea  of  old  age  stands  upon  a  differol 
footing,  with  respect  to  the  Poor-IiSWi 
fruin  all  other  pleas.  But  why  sbooU 
this  plea  be  more  favoured  ihantbsto 
sickness  ?  why  more  than  losses  ii 
trade,  incurred  by  no  imprudence?  Ii 
reality,  this  plea  is  less  entitled  to  IB 
dulgence.  Every  man  knows  be  i 
ex]K>sed  to  the  hel)>lessnc88  of  ife 
but  sickness  and  sudden  ruin  an  m; 
often  escaped — com|)aratively  seldoi 
ha))pen.  Why  is  a  man  exclusively  t 
l>e  protected  against  that  evil  which  I 
must  have  foreseen  longer  than  M 
other,  and  has  had  the  longest  tiflN  I 
guard  against  ?  Mr.  Davison*s  olje 
tions  to  a  limited  expenditure  are  mai 


*  All  oradation  and  caution  hare  be 
baiiitihed  Hince  tbe  Reform  Bill  ~  np 
high  pressure  wisdom  is  the  Only  age 
in  publio  aiAdn. 


itTwise  threatens  it,  is,  in  that  { 
ainly  a  benefit ;  and  supposing  it . 
-ou»ly  adhen.-d  to,  the  ver>'  know- 
:mx  the  parish  expertants,  that  | 

some  limit  to  their  rantre  of ; 
n,  itomo  barrier  which  they  could 
ni(fht  incline  them  to  turn  their 
homeward  again  to  the  care  of 
ft.  But  it  ia  an  expedient,  at  the 
Vtmi  being  latisfiictoiy.  In  the 
V  there  b  much  reaaon  to  fear 
I  bmitatioa  wGuld  not  eventually 
ined,  alter  the  examine  of  a  siiui- 
ring  fUled  before,  and  consider- 
.he  nrftnej  of  the  applicants,  aa 
«j  retain  the  principle  of  depcn- 
n  the  pariah  unqualified  in  any 
I  main  articlea,  would  probably 
I  mere  barrier  of  flguree  in  the 
ooni.  Then  there  would  be  much 
oltj  in  the  procoedings,  to  be 
faj  Mich  a  limiting  rule.  For  the 
I  limitation  would  be  chiefly,  or 
aeea  where  there  ia  aome  strui^le 
he  ordinary  Buppliea  of  the  pariah 

the  CTigenrif  of  the  poor,  or  a 
in  and  preaaure  upon  the  pariah 
I  of  indigence:  and  in  drcum- 

tUa  kind  it  would  be  hard  to 

to  distribute  the  auppliea  under 
KWtion  to  the  applicanta,  known 
ed;  hard  to  know  how  much 
nranted  for  the  preaent,  and  how 
old  be  kept  in  reacrre  fbr  the 
*of  the  year'a  aerrioe.  The  real 
a  auch  a  diatribution  of  account 

«a>   HmmXf  In    <ll« 


their  particular  condition  iK'ini?  so  im- 
I>ovt*ri>hed  as  to  uiak»;  tho  nn-aMin;.  lor 
tlu'Ui,  almost  a  int-asurc  of  ncirssity,  if 
nothing  can  bo  sul»stitut»'d  f.-r  it  ;  ami 
wluTO  tho  sanieoxtnMiio  in'ci-ssity  tlix-s  not 
exi.Nt,  still  justifu'il  by  the  jirmh-no'  (.f 
preventing  in  some  way  the  intenuinablo 
increase  of  the  parochial  burthens ;  still, 
that  such  a  reatriction  ia  an  ill-acUusted 
measure  in  itaelf,  and  would  iu  many  in- 
stances operate  very  inequitably.  It  would 
fall  unfairly  in  aome  parishes,  where  tho 
relative  state  of  the  poor  and  the  parivh 
might  render  an  increase  of  the  relief  as 
just  and  reasonable  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  thing  to  be  under  the  Poor-Laws  at  all. 
It  would  deny  to  many  poasiblu  ftur  claim- 
ante  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  that  degno 
of  relief  commonly  granted  elsewhere  to 
persona  in  their  condition,  on  this  or  that 
account  of  chdm.  Leaving  the  reason  of 
the  present  demands  wholly  unimpeached, 
and  unexplained;  directing  no  distinct 
warning  or  remonstrance  to  the  parties  in 
the  line  of  their  aflbdra,  by  putting  a  check 
to  their  cxpcctationa  upon  poaitive  matters 
implicated  in  their  conduct;  which  would 
be  speaking  to  them  in  a  definite  sense, 
and  a  sense  applicable  to  all :  this  plan  of 
limitation  would  nurture  the  whole  mass 
of  the  claim  in  its  origin,  and  deny  the  al- 
lowance of  it  to  thousands,  on  account  of 
reasons  properly  afTecting  a  distant  quarter, 
of  which  they  know  nothing.  The  want  of 
a  clear  method,  and  of  a  good  principle  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  in  this  din>ct  compulsory 
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thus  has  it  been  governed.    In  his 
honest  endeavours  to  better  his  situa- 
tion, and  in  his    manly  purpose  of 
resisting  injury  and  insult,  we  most 
cordially  sympathise.     We  hope  he 
will  always  continue  to  watch  and  sus- 
pect his  Government  as  he  now  docs 
—  remembering,  that  it  is  the  constant 
tendency  of  those  entrusted  with  power, 
to  conceive  that  they  enjoy  it  by  their 
own  merits,  and  for  their  own  use,  and 
not  by  delegation,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  others.    Thus  far  we  are  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  Jonathan.    But  he 
must  not  grow  vain  and  ambitious ;  or 
allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  that 
galaxy  of  epithets  by  which  his  ora- 
tors and  newspaper  scribblers  endea- 
vour to  persuade  their  supporters  that 
they  are  the  greatest,  the  most  refined, 
the  mo6t  enlightened,  and  the  most 
moral  people  upon  earth.     The  effect 
of  this  is  unspeakably  ludicrous  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic — and,  even  on 
the  other,  we  should  imagine,  must  be 
rather  humiliating  to  the  reasonable 
part  of  the  population.     The  Ameri« 
cans  are  a  brave,  industrious,  and  acute 
people ;  but  they  have  hitherto  given 
no  indications  of  genius,  and  made  no 
approaches  to  the  heroic,  either  in  their 
morality  or  character.     They  arc  but 
a  recent  offset  indeed  from  England  ; 
and  should  make  it  their  chief  boast, 
for  many  generations  to  come,  tliat 
they  are  sprung  from  the  same  race 
with  Bacon  and  Shakspcare  and  liew- 
ton.     Considering  their  numbers,  in- 
deed, and  the  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  they 
have  yet  done  mar\'elloubly  little  to 
assort  the  honour  of  such  a  descent,  or 
to  show  that  their  Knglitih  blood  has 
l>een  exalted  or  refined  by  their  repub- 
lican training  and  institutions.    Their 
Franklins  and  Woshingtons,  and  all 
the  other  sages  and  heroes  of  their  re- 
volution, were  bom  and  bred  subjects 
of   the   King  of  England — and  not 
among  the  freest  or  most  valued  of  his 
subjects.     And,  since  the   period  of 
their  separation,  a  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  statesmen  and  artists  and 
)>olitical  writers  have  been  foreigners, 
than  ever  occurred  before  in  the  history 


of  any  civilised  and  ediieal«d 

During  the  thirty  or  forty  y 

their  independence,  they  have  d 

solutely  nothing  for  the  Sden 

the  Arts,  for  liceratnre,  orevcii 

statesman-like  stadies  of  Fol 

Political  Economy.      Gonfinii 

selves  to  oar  own  country,  and 

period  that  has  elap«ed  since  i 

an  independent  existence,  wi 

ask.  Where   are    their  Foxe 

Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  tbeii 

hams,  their  Homers,  their  Wilbe 

— where  their  Arkwrighti,  tlieii 

their    Davvs  ?  —  their     Bol 

Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts,  Fkk 

Malthuses  ?  —  their   Porsoui 

Barneys,  or  Blomfields  ? — thd 

Rogers's,  Campbells,  Byront, 

or  Crabbes  ?— their  Siddona.  I 

Keans,  or   0*Neilf? — their 

Lawrences,  Chantrya  ? — or  tbei 

lels  to  thehundred  other  nameit 

spread  themselves  over  the  wo 

our  little  island  in  the  coiuie  d 

thirty  yenrs,  and  blest  or  d 

mankind  by  their  works,  inven 

examples  ?    In  so  far  as  wi 

there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be  p 

from  the  whole  annals  of  t 

adulating  race.    In  the  four 

of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  A 

book  ?  or  goes  to  an  Americi 

or  looks  at  an  American  pi 

statue  ?    What  does  the  world 

to  American  physicians  or  n 

What  new  substances  have  U 

mists  discovered  ?  or  what  < 

have  they  analysed  ?     What  i 

stellations  have  been  discoren 

telescopes  of  Americans?    W 

they  done  in  the  mathematici 

drinks  out  of  American  gla 

eats  from  American  plates  f 

American  coats  or  gowns? 

in  American  blankets  ?  J«^inal 

which  of  the  old  tyrannical 

ments  of  Europe  is  every  siztl 

slave,  whom  his  fellow>cretti 

buy  and  sell  and  torture  ? 

When  these  questions  are  f 
favourably  answered,  their  1 
epithets  may  bo  allowed  :  ha 
can  be  done,  we  would  serioai 
them  to  keep  clear  of  saperlal 
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CJLW&  (E.BBT1EW,  1820) 

iOorf/br  rmiderino  Inetme  arU- 
m  Ptrmmml  Propertif  availabU 
^ouT'I^amt.  LoEgman  &  Co.  1819. 
WW  Mmfima  qf  ihs  BspoH  and 
MtwUiiv0ioth0Poor-Lauf»,  By 
ieoL   York. 

mtkBPraeUeabiUiimrmodirving 
r-lM&Bt,  Sherwood.  1819. 
wnttUm*  am  ihe  Poor-Lawi.  By 
aviKHsA-M.  Oxford, 
den,  we  fear,  will  require  some 
for  beiDg  asked  to  look  at  any 
ontheFoor-Laws.  Nosabject, 
t,  can  be  more  disagreeable,  or 
ie.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  the 
iportani  of  all  the  important 
which  the  distressed  stete  of 
iiiy  is  now  crowding  upon  our 


npblet  on  the  Poor-Laws  gene- 
Qtains  some  little  piece  of  fa- 
nonsense,  by  which  we  are 
told  this  enormous  evil  may  be 
r  cured.  The  first  gentleman 
ieods  little  gardens ;  the  second 
the  third  a  viUage  shop ;  the 
1  spade ;  the  fifth  Dr.  Bell,  and 
u  ETcry  man  rushes  to  the 
itb  his  small  morsel  of  imbe- 
■nd  is  not  easy  till  he  sees  his 
mice  stitched  in  blue  covers 
lisl  of  absurdities,  we  must 
get  the  project  of  supporting 
w  from  national  funds,  or,  in 
•ords,  of  immediately  doubling 
endirare,  and  introducing  every 
!  abuse  into  the  administration 
Then  there  are  worthy  men, 
iH  upon  gentlemen  of  fortune 
■cftticm  to  become  overseers  — 
ig,  we  suppose,  that  the  present 
9S  are  to  perform  the  higher 
of  men  of  fortune.  Then  Merit 
ip  as  the  test  of  relief ;  and  their 
pa  are  to  enter  into  a  long  ex- 
ion  of  the  life  and  character  of 
pplicant,  asnsted,  as  they  doubt- 
mid  be,  by  candid  overseers,  and 
MNOS  divested  of  every  feeling  of 
I  and  partiality.  The  children 
xt  to  be  taken  from  their  parents, 
idfed  in  immense  pedagogueries 
ivral  acres  each,  where  they  are 
t  avefnllj  secluded  from  those^ 


fathers  and  mothers  they  are  com- 
manded to  obey  and  bonuar,  and  are 
to  be  brought   up  in   virtue  by  the 
churchwardens.  — And  this  is  gravely 
intended  as  a  corrective  of  the  Poor- 
Laws ;  as  if  (to  pass  over  the  many 
other  objections  which  might  be  made 
to  it)  it  would  not  set  mankind  ]>opu- 
lating  faster  than  carpenters  and  brick- 
layers could  cover  iu  their  children,  or 
separate  twigs  to  be  bound  into  rods 
for  their  flagellation.    An  extension  of 
the  Poor-Laws  to  personal  property  is 
also  talked  of.     We  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  any  species  of  property  ex- 
empted from  these  laws,  but  have  no 
wish  that  any  which  is  now  exempted 
should  be  subjected  to  their  influence. 
The  case  would  infallibly  be  like  that 
of  the  Income-tax, — the  more  easily 
the  tax  was  raised,  the  more  profligate 
would  be  the  expenditure.    It  is  pro- 
posed also  that  alehouses  should  be 
diminished,  and  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  be  catechised  publicly 
in  the  church,— both  very  respectable 
and  proper  suggestions,  but  of  them- 
selves hardly  strong  enough  for  the 
evil.    Wc  have  every  wish  that  the 
poor  should  accustom  themselves  to 
habits  of  sobriety  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
reflecting,  sometimes,  that  an  alehouse 
is  the  only  place  where  a  poor  tired 
creature,  haunted  with  every  species  of 
wretchedness,  can  purchase  three  or 
four  times  a  year  three  pennyworth  of 
ale,  a  liquor  upon  which  wine-drinking 
moralists  are  always  extremely  severe. 
We  must    not  forget,  among    other 
nostrums,  the  eulogy  of  small  farms — 
in  other  words,  of  small  capital,  and 
profound  ignorance  in  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture ;  — and  the  evil  is  also  thought 
to  be  curable  by  periodical  contribu- 
tions from  men  who  have  nothing,  and 
can  earn  nothing  without  charity.    To 
one  of  these  plans,  and  perhaps  the 
most  plausible,  Mr.  Kicol  has  stated, 
in  the   following    passage,  objections 
that  are  applicable  to  aimost  all  the 
rest. 


'*  The  district  school  would  no  doubt  be 
veil  superintended  and  wcU  regulated; 
magistrates  and  country  gentlemen  would 
be  its  visitors.  The  more  eicelktvX  \\vq 
establishment,  the  greater  the  m\wSbkl\ 
U  3 
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bccauae  the  greater  the  expense.  We  may 
talk  wliat  we  will  of  ecunomy,  but  where 
the  care  of  the  poor  is  taken  exilusively 
into  the  Iionds  of  the  rich,  comparative 
extravagance  is  the  necessary  consequence : 
to  Miy  that  the  gctitlcman,  or  even  theover^ 
seer,  would  never  permit  the  poor  to  live 
at  the  district  school  as  they  live  at  home, 
is  sayuig  far  too  little.  English  humanity 
will  never  see  the  poor  in  any  thing  like 
want,  when  that  want  is  palpably  and 
visibly  brought  before  it ;  first,  it  will  give 
neci^ssaries,  next  comforts;  until  its  fos- 
tering care  rather  pam|)ers,  than  merely 
relieves.  The  humanity  itself  is  highly 
laudable;  but  if  practised  on  an  extensive 
scale,  its  consequences  must  entail  an  al- 
most unlimited  expenditure. 

**  Mr.  Locke  computes  tliat  the  labour  of 
a  child  from  3  to  14,  being  set  against  its 
nouribhment  and  teaching,  the  result  will 
be  exoneration  of  the  parish  nrom  expense. 
Nothing  could  prove  more  decisively  the 
incompetency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
advise  on  this  question.  Of  the  productive 
labour  of  the  workhouse,  I  shall  have  to 
S|>eak  hereafter ;  1  will  only  observe  in  this 
])lace.  tliat  after  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  on  the  subject,  after  ex- 
pensive looms  purchased,  &c.,  the  50  boys 
of  the  Blue  Coat  School  eanied  in  the  year 
1816,  Z\}1.  10».  3^.:  the  40  girls  earned,  in 
the  same  time,  HU.  7».  9d.  The  ages  of  these 
children  are  fh>m  8  to  16.  They  earn  about 
one  i)ouud  in  the  year  and  cost  about 
twenty. 

'*  The  greater  the  call  for  labour  in  public 
institutions,  be  they  prisons,  workhouses, 
or  schools,  the  more  ditBoult  to  be  procured 
tliat  labour  must  l>e.  There  will  thence 
Ik'  both  much  loss  of  it  for  the  comi>arative 
numbfrs,  and  it  will  afford  a  much  less 
price  I  to  get  any  labour  at  all,  one  school 
must  underbid  another. 

"It  has  just  been  observed,  that  'the 
child  of  a  poor  cottager,  lialf  clothed,  hall 
fed,  with  the  enjoyment  of  home  aiid  11- 
]>erty.  is  not  only  happier  but  blotter  than 
the  little  automaton  of  a  |iarish  work- 
house:' and  this  I  believe  is  accuratitiy 
true.  I  scarcely  know  a  more  cheering; 
sight,  though  certainly  many  more  elegant 
ones,  than  the  youthful  giimbols  of  a  village 
green.  They  call  to  mind  the  description 
given  by  Paley  of  the  shoals  of  the  fry  of 
fish : '  Tliey  are  so  happy  that  they  know 
not  what  to  do  with  themselves ;  their  at- 
titude, their  vi\acity.  their  leaps  out  of  the 
watiT,  their  frolics  in  it.  all  conduce  to  show 
their  excess  of  spirits,  and  are  simply  the 
offtH:ts  of  that  ejLcess.* 

'*Thouffh  politeness  may  bo  banished 
flrom  the  cottage,  and  thouglk  the  an^ona 


mother  msy  sometimes  ohlde  »  little  too 
sliarply,  yet  here  both  matcriial  e.idear- 
ments  and  social  affection  exist  in  perhaps 
their  greatest  vigour:  the  attachments 
of  lower  hfe,  where  independent  of  at- 
taclunent  there  is  so  little  to  enjoy,  tar 
outstrip  the  divided  if  not  exhausied  sen* 
sibility  of  the  rich  and  gmt;  and  in 
depriving  the  poor  of  these  attachments, 
wo  msy  be  said  to  rob  them  of  their  littia 
alL 

**  But  it  is  not  to  happiness  only  I  hers 
refer:  it  is  to  morals.  I  listen  with  great 
reserve  to  that  system  of  moral  instructioa. 
which  has  not  socal  affliction  for  its  basis, 
or  the  feelings  of  the  heart  for  its  ally.  It 
is  not  to  be  con<«aled,  that  every  thing  msj 
be  taught,  yet  nothing  learned,  that  systems 
planned  with  care  and  executed  with  at- 
tention, may  evaporate  into  unmeaning 
forms,  where  the  imsgination  is  not  roused, 
or  the  sonsibiUty  impressed. 

"Let  us  suppose  the  children  of  the 
'district  school,'  nurtured  with  that  sa- 
perabundant  care  which  such  institutions, 
when  supposed  to  be  well  conducted,  ars 
wont  to  exhibit :  they  r.se  with  the  dJtwn ; 
after  attending  to  the  calls  of  cleanliness, 
prayers  follow;  then  a  lesson;  then  break- 
fast :  then  work,  tiU  noon  liberates  them, for 
lierhaps  an  hour,  (h>ui  the  walls  of  their  pri- 
son to  the  wal  Is  of  their  prison  court.  Din- 
ner follows ;  and  then,  in  course,  work,  les- 
s(ms,huppcr,  prayers;  at  length,  after  a  dqr 
dreary  and  dull,  the  counterpart  of  eveiy 
day  which  has  preceded,  and  of  all  thst  srs 
to  follow,  the  childron  are  dismissed  to  bed. 
—  This  system  may  construct  a  marhiiwy 
hut  it  will  not  form  a  man.  Of  what  gum 
it  consist?  of  prayers  parroted  without  one 
sentiment  in  sccord  with  the  words  ut- 
tered :  of  moral  lectures  which  the  under- 
standing  does  not  comprehend,  or  the  heart 
feel :  of  endless  bodily  constraint,  intole* 
rable  to  youthftil  vivacity,  and  injurious  to 
the  perfection  of  the  human  ftame.— The 
cottage  day  m^y  not  present  so  Imposing  a 
scone;  no  decent  uniform :  no  weH-triiumed 
lo<.*ks;  no  glos«y  skin ;  no  united  response 
of  hundreds  of  conjoined  voices ;  no  lei^b- 
eued  procession,  misnamed  exercise;  but 
ir  it  lias  less  to  strike  the  eye,  it  has  far 
more  to  engage  the  heart.  A  trifle  ui  the 
way  of  ck>anlineNS  must  suffice;  the  prayer 
is  not  forgot;  it  is  perhaps  imperfectly  re* 
iioatcd.  and  confiiaedly  understood;  but 
it  is  not  muttered  as  a  vain  sound ;  it  is  an 
earthly  i.arent  that  ttrlls  of  an  heavenly  one; 
duty,  love,  obedience,  are  not  words  with- 
out meaning,  when  repeated  ^y  a  mother 
to  her  child:  to  God— the  great  unknown 
Being  tluit  made  all  things,  all  thanks, 
^i^vn^^U  adoration  is  dna.  Theyounf 
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•^m^mmtml  BHj  1m  Id  iobw  hmmhtb  be- 
wilikTCd  l]tr  >U  this ;  his  notiotn  may  be  Ob- 
mn^bat  bto  fteUnffi will  beToaied.and 
tki  flbwidatioii  at  IcmI  of  true  pietj  viU 
biUd. 
"OToonl  fawtmetion,  the  chnd  may  be 
Insfat  lea  at  home  than  at  ichool.  but  he 
vlDbetai«fatbetterI  that  is.  wbaterer  he 
ilnght  he  wiU  flecl;  he  wfll  wt  have 
taiaet  pfoporitiom  of  duty  coldly  pre- 
eofeed  to  hia  mindt  but  precept  and  prao- 
ieewmbeconkiliied;  vhat  he  ia  told  it  is 
W  to  do  will  be  instantly  done.  Some- 
OMS  the  operative  principle  on  the  child's 
riaA  will  be  love,  sometimes  fear,  some- 
hfT  labitual  senae  of  obedience ;  it  is 
Nnys  something  that  will  impren,  always 
-  -' '  ^  that  will  be  remembered.- 


There  are  two  pointR  which  we  con 
hkt  as  now  admitted  by  all  men  of 

one, 1«C  That  the  Poor-Laws  most 

« abolished:  2dbf^  That  they  must  be 
vy^rotfan/Zy  abolished.*  We  hardly 
Unk  it  worth  while  to  throw  away  pen 
■i  ink  upon  any  one  who  is  still  in- 
Imed  to  dispute  either  of  theue  pro- 


With  respect  to  the  gradual  aboli- 
ioi,  it  must  he  observed,  that  the  pre- 
HU  redundant  population  of  the  coun- 
7  hM  been  entirely  produced  by  the 
^Bor^Laws:  and  nothing  could  be  so 
^vmIt  unjust,  as  to  encourage  peojilc 
ft  SDch  a  vicious  mnltiplicution,  and 
hsi,  when  you  happen  to  discover 
nr  folly,  immediately  to  starve  them 
No  annihilation.  You  have  been  call- 
if  apon  your  )K>pulation  for  two  bun- 
ked years  to  beget  more  children — 
iniished  them  with  clothes,  food,  and 
iwes — taught  them  to  \aj  up  nothing 
«  matrimony,  nothing  for  children, 
oilung  for  age — but  to  depend  upon 
^Hiiees  of  the  Peace  for  every  human 
moL  The  folly  is  now  detected;  but 
be  peo|^  who  are  the  fruit  of  it,  re- 

*  I  am  not  qnite  so  wrong  In  this  as  I 
MB  tn  be.  mir  after  all  our  experience  ani 

srtisOed  that  there  ban  not  been  a  good 
lid  of  nfhneiis  and  precipitation  in  the 
safact  c^  this  admirable  nieaHure.  Tou 
mm  not  be«n  able  to  carry  the  law  into 
■■dlKturing  counties.  I^lia-ncnt  will 
aapel  you  to  soften  Mroe  of  tho  more  ne- 
^  It  has  been  the  nucleus  of 


feBCfal  insumvtion  and  chartism.  The 
bfeke  of  Welliugfion  wisely  recommended 
lh«  the  experiment  should  be  Orst  tried 
ibsfew  eonnties  round  the  metropoUa, 


main.  It  was  madness  to  call  them  in 
this  manner  into  existence;  but  it  would 
he  the  height  of  cold-blooded  cruelty 
to  get  rid  of  thcin  by  any  other  than 
the  most  gentle  and  gradual  means; 
and  not  only  would  it  be  cruel,  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  to  make  the  attempt 
Insurrections  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  nature  would  be  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  any  very  sud- 
den chiinge  in  the  system  of  the  Poor- 
Laws ;  not  partial,  like  those  which 
proceed  from  an  impeded  or  decaying 
state  of  manufactures,  but  as  nniversai 
HS  the  Poor-Laws  themselves,  and  as 
ferocious  as  insurrections  always  are 
which  are  led  on  by  hunger  and  de- 
spair. 

These  observations  may  serve  as  an 
answer  to  those  angry  and  impatient 
trentlcmen  who  are  always  crying  our. 
What  has  the  Commhtee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  done?  —  What  have  ihey 
to  show  fi»r  their  labours?  — Are  the 
rates  lessened?  —  Are  the  evils  re- 
moved ?  The  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  a  set  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible charlatans,  if  they  had  proceeded 
with  any  such  indcrent  and  perilous 
h»£te,  or  paid  the  Nlightcst  regard  to 
the  ignorant  folly  which  required  it  at 
their  liands.  They  have  very  properly 
begun,  by  collecting  all  possible  in- 
formation upon  the  subject;  by  con- 
sulting speculative  and  practical  men; 
by  leaving  time  for  the  press  to  con- 
tribute whatever  it  could  of  thought  or 
knowledge  to  tho  subject;  and  by  in- 
troducing measures,  the  cfFccts  of  which 
will  be,  and  arc  intended  to  he,  gradual. 
The  Lords  seemed  at  first  to  have  been 
surpriseil  that  the  Poor-I^iws  were  not 
abolished  before  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  Parliament;  and  accordingly 
set  up  a  little  rival  Committee  of  their 
own,  which  did  little  or  nothing,  and 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  renewed.  We 
are  so  much  less  sanguine  than  those 
noble  legislators,  that  we  shall  think 
I  ho  improvement  immense,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  very  general  congratulation,  if 
ihe  Poor-rates  arc  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished, and  if  tho  system  of  pauperism 
is  clearly  going  down  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years  Jieiice. 

U  4 


jnist;ik.>;  Itiit.  iij'«,ii  tlic  uliolc,  SCO  tlic 
sul'i  'ct  <ts  ;i  |)liil.><(>]ilicr  and  ^r.iti-'^tniin 
()U_!it  tn  <1".  Above  all.  we  arc  i>l»'a>c<l 
\viih  h\<  i^ood  nature  and  ^'ood  sense 
ill  adhering  to  his  undertakinjij,  after 
the  Purliaineiit  has  flung  out  two  or 
three  of  his  favourite  bills.  Many 
men  would  have  surrendered  so  un- 
thankful and  lal)orious  an  undertaking; 
in  di-jrust ;  but  Mr.  Bourne  knows 
better  what  appertains  to  his  honoiur 
and  character,  and,  above  all,  what  he 
owes  to  his  country.  It  is  a  great 
subject ;  and  such  as  will  secure  to  him 
the  gratitude  and  favour  of  posterity, 
if  he  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

'We  have  stated  our  opinion,  that  all 
remedies,  without  gradual  abolition, arc 
of  little  importance.  With  a  founda- 
tion laid  for  such  gradual  abolition, 
every  auxiliary  improvement  of  the 
Poor-Laws  (while  they  do  remain)  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  Parliament: 
and,  in  suggesting  a  few  alterations  as 
flt  to  be  immediately  adopted,  we  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  that  we  have  in 
view  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  its  amendment  while 
it  continues  to  operate. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  one  of  the 
first  and  greatest  improvements  of  this 
unhappy  system  would  be  a  <Spniplcto 


;  easily  obtained.  Since  the  i 
have  before  alliulevl  to.  this 
tainly  been  a  very  ini>taki.' 
It  would  be  a  Ihr  wiser  cuur-e 
all  other  means  of  settlen: 
those  of  Birth,  Parentage,  i 
riage, —  not  for  the  limitei 
stated  in  the  Committee,  that 
diminish  the  law  expenses, 
that,  too.  is  of  importance,)  bu 
it  would  invest  fewer  reaidi 
the  fatal  privilege  of  taming 
exempt  a  greater  number  of 
from  the  moral  comiptioii 
Poor-Laws,  and  stimulate 
exertion  and  economy,  by 
of  removal  if  they  are  exl 
and  idle.  Of  ten  men  who 
place  of  their  birth,  foor,  prdb 
a  settlement  by  yearly  hiring; 
others  by  renting  a  small  b 
while  two  or  three  may  retui 
place  of  their  nativity,  and  set 
Now,  ander  the  present  syn 
are  eight  men  settled  what  t 
a  right  to  beg  without  being 
The  probability  i^  that  they  wi 
and  that  their  virtue  will  gii 
the  incessant  temptation  of  t 
Laws:  but  if  these  men  bad 
the  very  beginning,  that  remo 
the  place  where  they  wished 
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BiR;  nd  Unj  are  fuch  m  the  g^reat 
MS  of  Snglish  peasantry  would  be  if 
wbd  cKaped  the  cuzve  of  these  laws 
ihorther. 

h  k  ineomct  to  saj,  that  ho  labourer 
^DiM  settle  out  of  the  place  of  his 
M,  if  the  means  of  acquiring  a  settle- 
Kst  were  ao  limited.  Many  men 
b^B  the  worid  with  strong  hope  and 
■eh  confidence  in  their  own  fortone, 
■d  wichont  any  Intention  of  subsisting 
tf  charity ;  hot  they  see  others  sub- 
Weg  in  gTMter  ease,  without  their 
d— and  their  spirit  gradually  sinks 
ft  As  meannev  of  mendicity. 

Aa  affecting  picture  is  sometimes 
knni  of  a  man  fidling  into  want  in 
k  decline  of  life,  and  compelled  to 
aofe  from  the  place  where  he  has 
UK  the  greatest  part  of  his  days, 
oess  things  are  certainly  painful 
■np^  to  him  who  has  the  misfortune 
Svimess  them.  Bat  they  must  be 
ikn  upon  a  large  scale;  and  the 
Aole  good  and  evil  which  they  pro- 
hee  diligently  weighed  and  consi- 
bed.  The  question  then  will  be, 
ihethcr  any  thing  can  be  more  really 
Mane,  than  to  restrain  a  system  which 
riotts  the  sinews  of  industry,  and 
hees  the  dependence  of  laborious  men 
p^  any  thing  but  themselves.  We 
Ml  not  think  only  of  the  wretched 
4aer  who  is  removed,  and,  at  the 
|hl  of  his  misfortunes,  call  out  for 
«h  fecilities  to  beg.  We  must  re- 
Miber  the  industry,  the  vigour,  and 
H  care  which  the  dread  of  removal  has 
■iied,  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
■•  their  happiness  and  their  wealth 
tlhst  sdutary  feeling.  The  very  per- 
■  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  re- 
NNcd  from  the  spot  where  he  has  spent 
» great  a  part  of  his  time,  would 
flrhaps  have  been  a  pauper  half  a 
■tuy  before,  if  he  had  been  afflicted 
kh  Jie  right  of  asking  alms  in  the 
see  where  he  lived. 
It  has  been  objected  that  this  plan 
'  abolishing  all  settlemenu  but  those 

bifth,  would  send  a  man,  the  labour 

whose  youth  had  benefited  some 
her  parish,  to  pass  the  useless  part 
his  life  in  a  place  for  which  he  cx- 
ed  only  as  a  burthen.  Supposing 
It  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be 


quite  sufficient  to  answer,  that  any 
given  parish  would  probably  send  awny 
as  many  useless  old  men  as  it  received ; 
and  after  all,  little  inequalities  must  bo 
borne  for  the  general  good.  But,  in 
truth,  it  is  rather  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
a  parish  not  having  benefited  by  the 
labour  of  the  man  who  is  returned  upon 
their  hands  in  his  old  age.  If  sucli 
parish  resemble  most  of  those  in  Eng- 
land, the  absence  of  a  man  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  has  been  a  great  good 
instead  of  an  evil ;  they  have  hod  many 
more  labourers  than  they  could  em- 
ploy; and  the  very  man  whom  they 
ore  complaining  of  supporting  for  his 
few  last  years,  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  a  beggar  forty  years 
before,  if  he  had  remained  among 
them ;  or,  by  pushing  him  out  of  work, 
would  have  made  some  other  man  a 
beggar.  Are  the  benefits  derived  from 
prosperous  manufactures  limited  to  the 
parishes  which  contain  them  ?  The 
industry  of  Halifax,  Huddcrsficld,  or 
Leeds  is  felt  across  the  kingdom  as  far 
as  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  prices  of 
meat  and  com  at  the  markets  of  York 
and  Malton  are  instantly  aflected  by 
any  increase  of  demand  and  rise  of 
wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
to  the  west.  They  have  benefited  these 
distant  places,  and  found  labour  for 
their  superfluous  hands  by  the  prosfH!- 
rity  of  their  manufactures.  Where 
then  would  be  the  injustice,  if  the  ma- 
nufacturers, in  the  time  of  sta^rnation 
and  poverty,  were  returned  to  their 
birth  settlements  ?  But  as  the  law  now 
stands,  population  tumourt,  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  may  spring  up  in 
any  parish:  —  a  manufacturer,  con- 
cealing; his  intention,  may  settle  th.-re, 
take  200  or  300  apprentices,  fail,  and 
half  ruin  the  parish  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  his  operations.  For  these 
reasons,  we  strongly  recommend  to 
Mr.  Bourne  to  narrow  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  all  his  future  bills,  the  means 
of  acquiring  settlements*,  and  to  re- 
duce them  ultimately  to  parentage, 
birth,  and  marriage  —  convinced  that, 
by  so  doing,  he  will,  in  furtherance  ot 
the  great  object  of  abolishing  the  Toor- 
Laws,  bo  only  limiting  Uie  right  of  beg^ 
*  This  has  boon  done. 
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ging,  and  preTenting  the  resident  and 
alms-man  from  being  (as  thej  now 
commonly  are)  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. But,  before  we  dismiro  this  part 
of  the  subject,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  methods  by  which  settlements 
are  n  ow  gained. 

In  the  settlement  by  hiring  it  ishelrl, 
that  a  man  has  a  claim  upon  the  parish 
for  support  where  he  has  laboured  for 
a  year ;  and  yet  another,  who  has  la- 
bourcd  there  for  twenty  years  by  short 
hirings,  gains  no  settlement  at  all. 
When  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  live 
where  he  was  not  hcttlcd,  it  was  wise 
to  lay  hold  of  any  plan  for  extending 
settlements.  But  the  whole  question 
is  now  completely  changed ;  and  the 
only  point  which  remains  is,  to  find 
out  what  mode  of  conferring  settle- 
ments produces  the  least  possible  mis- 
chief. We  are  convinced  it  is  by 
throwing  every  possible  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  ncqniring  them.  If  a  settle- 
ment hereafter  should  not  be  obtained 
in  that  parish  in  which  labourers  have 
worked  for  many  years,  it  will  be  be- 
cause it  contributes  materially  to  their 
happiness  that  they  should  not  gain  a 
settlement  there;  and  this  is  a  full 
answer  to  the  apparent  injustice. 

Then,  upon  what  plea  of  common 
sense  should  a  man  gain  a  power  of 
taxing  a  parish  to  keep  him,  because 
he  has  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  there  ?  or,  because  he  has  served 
the  office  of  clerk,  or  sexton,  or  hog- 
ringer,  or  bought  an  estate  of  thirty 
pounds  value?  However  good  these 
various  pleas  might  be  for  conferring 
settlements,  if  it  were  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  facility  of  obtjiining  them, 
they  are  totally  inefficacious  if  it  can 
be  shown,  that  the  means  of  gaining 
new  settlements  should  be  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  strictest  necesKity. 

These  observations  (if  they  have  the 
honour  of  attracting  his  attention)  will 
show  Mr.  Bourne  our  opinion  of  his 
bill,  forgiving  the  privitigc  of  settle- 
ment only  to  a  certain  length  of  resi- 
dence.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  bill 
wonid  be  the  cause  of  endless  vexation 
to  the  poor,  from  the  certainty  of  their 
being  turned  out  of  their  cottages,  be- 
f<Hre  they  pushed  their  legal  taproot 


into  the  parish ;  and,  «ec 
rapidly  extend  all  the  ev 
Ijaws,  by  identifying  m\ 
they  are  at  present 
resident  and  the  settled  i 
opposite  of  the  policy  ir 
be  pursued. 

Let  us  »uppose,  then, 
got  rid  of  all  the  meat 
settlement,  or  right  to  be 
except  by  birth,  parent 
riage ;  for  the  wife,  of  ei 
into  the  settlement  of 
and  the  children,  till  eitof 
be  removed,  if  their  p 
moved.  This  point  gaii 
regtilHting  the  law  ex 
Poor-Lawa,  would  be  : 
plished  :  for  the  most  f 
dispute  would  be  rex 
first  settlement  it  an 
source  of  litigation  and 
miserable  rustics.  Upi 
fact,  for  example,  of  a  f 
ploughman  for  a  year,  ai 
ing  afflicting  questions  :- 
pressed  contract  ?  Wa 
contract  ?  Was  it  an  im 
the  ploughman,  rebuttc 
stances  ?  Was  the  plo 
tf-act  for  a  year's  prospt 
Was  it  a  customaty  i 
ploughman?  Was  it  ■ 
hiring  of  the  pIou)*hiT 
a  conditional  hiring  ?  HI 
hiring  ?  Was  it  a  speci 
yearly  hiring,  or  a  hpeci 
wages  reserved  weekly  ? 
make  it  aspeciul  conditio 
warning,  or  an  exceptive 
the  service  of  the  plough 
constructive?  Was  there 
tion  expressed  or  impli 
there  a  disM^olution  impl 
agreement  ?  —  or  mutual 
by  Justices  ? — or  by  an 
ten  thousand  means  whicl 
of  lawyers  has  created  ? 
be  surprised,  af\er  this, 
the  amoniit  of  appeals  fo 
the  four  Quarter  Sessiont 
summer,  1817,  were/our 
hundred?*  Can  any  mi 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
as  few  bends  as  possible 
•  CommoDi' Repor 
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doction,  than  the  number  of  attorneys 
ud  pruWiicial  counsel,  whom  it  will 
fcrin-,'  into  the  poor- house  ?  —  Mr.  Nicol 
uji,  that  the  greater  number  of  modes 
ef  letdement  do  not  increase  litigation. 
Be  ma  J  just  as  well  say,  that  the  num- 
kcr  of  the  street!  in  the  Seven  Dials 
docs  DOC  increase  the  di6kultj  of  find- 
k^  the  waj.  The  modes  of  settlement 
«s  have,  are  bj  far  the  simplest,  and 
As  evidence  is  assisted  by  registers. 

Under  the  bead  of  Law  Expenses, 
■•  are  convinced  a  great  deal  may  be 
^  kmt,  by  making  some  slight  alteration 
[  ■  the  law  of  removalsL  At  present, 
MBovals  are  made  without  any  warn- 
III  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  pauper 
^  h  removed  ;  and  the  first  intimation 
wbich  the  defendant  parish  receives  of 
As  projected  increase  of  their  popnla- 
Hm  is^  bj  the  arrival  of  the  father, 
■elber,  and  eight  or  nine  children  at 
At  oveneer's  door— where  they  are 
tabled  oat,  with  the  Justice's  order 
Aoot  their  oerki,  and  left  as  a  spec- 
tKle  to  the  assembled  and  indignant 
fMiihiooers.  No  sooner  have  the  poor 
VRiches  become  a  little  familiarised  to 
Aeir  new  parish,  than  the  order  is  ap- 
fcsled  against,  and  they  are  recarted 
*iA  the  same  precipitate  indecency — 
Hmjaia  ^aAmC,  retnhtmtque. 

Ko  removal  should  ever  take  place 

witboot  due  notice  to  the  parish  to 

vhich  the  pauper  is  to  be  removed,  nor 

tin  the  time  in  which  it  may  be  appealed 

apiast  ia  past  by.     Notice  to  be  ac- 

nrding  to  tlie  distance  —  either  by 

kder  or  personally ;  and  the  decision 

Aeaid  be  made  by  the  Justices  at  their 

pttj  sessions,  with  as  much  care  and 

Mimtion  as  if  there  were  no  jippeal 

btm  ilieir  decbion.  An  absurd  notion 

fRvaib  among  Hagistrates,  that  they 

leed  not  take  much  trouble  in  the  in- 

of  removals,  because  their 

may  be  corrected  by  a  superior 

enrt;  whereas  it  is  an  object  of  great 

iBpOftance,  by  a  fair  and  diligent  in- 

mc^gation  in  the  nearest  and  cheapest 

conn,  to  convince  the  country  people 

vhicb  part/  is  right  and  which    is 

wrong ;  and  in  this  manner  to  prevent 

them  from  becoming  the  prey  of  Law 

Yenniii.    We  are  convinced  that  this 


subject  of  tlic  removal  of  poor  is  well 
worthy  a  short  ixnd  separate  hill.  Mr. 
Bourne  thinks  it  \voul«l  be  very  difhcult 
to  draw  up  such  a  bill.  Wc  are  quite 
satisfied  we  could  draw  up  one  in  ten 
minutes  that  would  completely  answer 
the  end  proposed,  and  cure  the  evil 
complained  of. 

We  proceed  to  a  number  of  small 
details,  which  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  —  Overseers' 
accounts  should  be  given  in  quarterly, 
and  passed  by  the  Justices,  as  tlicv  now 
are,  annually.  The  office  of  Overseers 
should  be  triennial.  The  accounts 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
poor,  such  as  the  Constable's  account, 
should  be  kept  and  passed  separately 
from  them ;  and  the  vestry  should 
have  the  power  of  ordering  a  certain 
portion  of  the  superfluous  poor  upon 
the  roads.  But  we  beseech  all  specu- 
lators in  Foor-Laws  to  remember,  that 
the  machinery  they  must  work  with  is 
of  a  very  coarse  description.  An 
overseer  must  always  be  a  limited,  un- 
educated person,  but  little  interested 
in  what  he  is  about,  and  with  much 
business  of  his  own  on  his  hands.  The 
extensive  interference  of  gentlemen 
with  those  matters  is  quite  visionary 
and  impossible.  If  gentlemen  were 
tide-waiters,  the  Custom-house  would 
be  better  served ;  if  gentlemen  would  be- 
come petty  constables,  the  police  would 
be  improved ;  if  bridges  were  made  of 
gold,  instead  of  iron,  they  would  not 
rust. — But  there  are  not  enough  of 
these  articles  for  such  pur)H)scs. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils  of  the  Poor- 
Laws  has  been  occasioned  by  the  large 
powers  intrusted  to  individual  Justices. 
Every  body  is  full  of  humanity  and 
goodnature  when  he  can  relievo  mis- 
fortune by  putting  his  hand  —  in  his 
neighbour's  pocket.  Who  can  bear  to 
see  a  fellow-creature  suflfcrinj;  pain  and 
poverty,  when  ho  can  order  other 
fellow-creatures  to  relieve  them  ?  Is 
it  in  human  nature,  that  A  should  see 
B  in  tears  and  miser}',  and  not  order  C 
to  assist  him  ?  Such  a  power  must,  of 
course,  bo  liablo  to  every  degree  of 
abnso ;  and  the  sooner  the  power  of 
ordering  relief  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  Magistrates,  tlio  sooner  shall 
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we  begin  to  experience  some  mitigation 
of  the  evils  of  the  Toor-Lftwe.  The 
Sl>ccial- Vestry  Bill  is  good  for  this 
piiq)Oi:c  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  goes 
a  vcrv  little  way  ;  and  we  much  doubt 
if  it  will  operate  as  any  sort  of  abridg- 
ment to  the  power  of  Magistrates  in 
granting  relief.  A  single  Magistrate 
must  not  act  under  this  bill,  but  in 
cases  of  special  emergency.  But  every 
case  of  distress  is  a  case  of  special 
emergency  :  and  the  double  Magis- 
trates«  holding  their  petty  sessions  at 
some  little  alehouse,  and  overwhelmed 
with  all  the  monthly  business  of  the 
hundred,  cannot  possibly  give  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  overseer  and  pauper 
lialf  the  attention  they  would  be  able 
to  afford  them  at  their  own  houses. 

The  common  people  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  resort  to  Magis- 
trates for  relief,  that  it  is  certainly  a 
delicate  business  to  wean  them  from 
this  bad  habit ;  but  it  is  essential  to 
the  great  objects  which  the  Toor- Com- 
mittee have  in  view,  that  the  power  of 
Magistrates  of  ordering  relief  should  l)e 
gradually  taken  away.  When  this  is  once  i 
done,  haif  the  difticulties  of  the  abolition 
are  accomplished.  We  will  suggest  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 
desirable  end  may  bo  promoted. 

A  poor  man  now  comes  to  a  Magis- 
trate any  day  in  the  week,  and  any 
hour  in  any  day,  to  complain  of  the 
Overseers,  or  of  the  select  Committee. 
Supi)Ose  he  were  to  bo  made  to  wait  a 
little,  and  to  feel  for  a  short  time  the 
bitterness  of  that  poverty  which,  by 
idleness,  extravagance,  and  hasty  mar- 
riiige,  he  has  probably  brought  upon 
himself.  To  effect  this  object,  we 
would  prohibit  all  orders  for  relief,  by 
Ju'-tices,  between  the  Ist  and  10th  day 
of  the  month  ;  and  leave  the  poor  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Overseers,  or 
of  the  Select  Vestry,  for  that  period. 
Here  is  a  be^mning  —  a  gra'lual  abo- 
liii<»n  of  one  of  the  first  features  of  the 
Pt>or-Laws.  And  it  is  witliout  risk  of 
tumult ;  for  no  one  will  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  laws  for  an  evil  to  which 
he  anticipates  so  speedy  a  termination. 
This  Decameron  of  overseers*  despot- 
iMn,  and  paupers*  suift-ring,  is  the  very 
thing  wauted.  It  will  teach  the  parishes 


to  administer  their  own  chirit]rTeip«> 
sibly,  and  to  depend  upon  their  o«t 
judgment.  It  will  teach  the  poor  ihl 
miseries  of  pauperism  and  depeudeMC; 
and  will  be  a  warning  to  unmiiM 
young  men  not  hastily  and  raiUj  to 
place  themselves,  their  wives  and  dnlc 
dren,  in  the  same  miserable  sitnatioii 
and  it  will  effect  all  these  objeeH 
gradually,  and  without  danger.  It 
would  of  course  be  tlie  same  thing  €i 
principle,  if  relief  were  confined  to  tlnM 
days  between  the  Ist  and  the  1 0th  of 
each  month;  three  between  the  lOlh 
and  the  20th  ;  throe  between  the  VA 
and  the  end  of  the  month ; — or  in  aif 
other  manner  that  woold  gradnsl^' 
crumble  away  the  power,  and  chick 
the  gratuitous  munificence,  of  Jnstici^ 
—  give  authority  over  their  own  aftis 
to  &e  heads  of  the  parish,  and  teach  tit 
poor,  by  little  and  little,  that  theynntf 
suffer  if  they  are  imprudent  It  k  a* 
derstood  iu  all  these  obsenration%  iM 
the  Overseers  are  bound  to  support  thai 
poor  without  any  order  of  Jurtices ;  sad 
that  death  arising  from  absolute  wsBt 
should  expose  those  ofH^^rs  to  vn 
severe  punishments,  if  it  could  be  tiscei 
to  theur  inhumanity  and  neglect  TlM 
time  must  come  when  we  most  ds 
without  this ;  but  we  are  not  got  so  te 
yet — and  are  at  present  only  geCtiif 
rid  of  Justices,  not  of  Overseers. 

Mr.  Davison  seems  to  think  that  thi 
plea  of  old  age  stands  upon  a  differeil 
footing,  with  respect  to  the  Poor-Ian 
from  all  other  pleas.  But  why  choaM 
this  plea  be  more  favoured  thui  tbstof 
sickness  ?  why  more  than  losses  i> 
trade,  incurred  by  nu  imprudence?  Il 
reality,  this  plea  is  less  entitled  to  IB* 
dulgcnce.  Every  man  knows  he  il 
exposed  to  tho  helplessness  of  agei 
but  sickness  and  sudden  rain  are  nq 
often  escaped — comparatively  seldoB 
happen.  Why  is  a  man  exclusively  t> 
1)0  protected  against  that  evil  which  h 
must  have  foreseen  longer  than  as 
other,  and  has  had  the  longest  time  1 
guard  agaiuht  ?  Mr.  Davison's  olgei 
tions  to  a  limited  expenditure  are  miK 

*  All  irradation  and  caution  have  bei 
banished  since  the  Ilcfunn  Bill  —  np 
high  prcMure  wisdom  is  tho  only  age 
in  public  aflUra. 
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Bare  latig^tOTT.    These  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers;  and  we  recom- 
Bend  them  to  the  Attention  of  the 
Committee. 


*I  ihiOl  adrert  next  to  the  plan  of  a  limi- 
Mte  upon  the  amount  of  rates  to  be 
nsdinftatoTCi.  ThisUiiiltatioii,aaitis 
apMse of  some  protection  to  the  property 
mm  sol^eeted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
|Mr  seaiaet  the  indefinite  encroachment 
«Ueh  othorwiae  threatens  it.  is,  in  that 
lijht^eevtainlj  a  benefit  t  and  supposing  it 
*M  ifforonaly  adhercd  to^  the  Tory  know- 
:  the  pariah  CKpectaots,  that 
limit  to  their  range  of 
a  barrier  which  they  could 
b  migfat  Incline  them  to  turn  their 
I  bomeward  again  to  the  care  of 
laa.  But  it  is  an  expedient,  at  the 
kalh  fer  fhn  being  aatisfkotoiy.  In  the 
felt  plaee^  there  is  much  reason 


I  reason  to  fear 
h  a  Bmitatiim  would  not  erentually 
talned,  after  the  example  of  a  simi- 
Iv  QBM  baring  Ihiled  beftnei  and  oonsider- 
^that  the  mgencj of  the  applicants, as 
1^1  as  they  retain  the  principle  of  depen- 
teaeapoii  the  pariah  unqualified  in  any 
MS  sf  tta  msin  articles,  would  probably 
"■Iwsi  a  mere  barrier  of  figures  in  the 
fBiAseooant.  Then  there  would  be  much 
SMi  djaenl^  in  the  proceedings,  to  be 
INCffBed  lij  such  a  limiting  rule.  For  the 
wsf  Hie  limitation  would  be  chiefiy,  or 
■oMr,  la  cases  where  there  is  some  struggle 
tassisi  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  parish 
■!■  sod  the  ertgsncies  of  the  poor,  or  a 
khisf  ran  and  pressure  upon  the  parish 
^eaass  of  indigence:  and  in  drcum- 
BasBS  of  tUs  Und  it  would  be  haid  to 
ksw  hsw  to  distribute  the  supplies  under 
eWr  laopoKtion  to  the  applicants,  known 
•  npsctedg  hard  to  know  how  much 
■lifet  be  granted  for  the  pre^nt,  and  how 
nch  ihould  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the 
Wsiiiiiiirof  the  year^  senrice,  Thereal 
Mcaqr  in  snefa  a  distribution  of  soeount 
wnU  show  Itself  in  disproportions  and 
hwiaatiliia  of  allowance,  impossible  to  be 
■sUsd;  and  the  applicants  would  have 
—  iiBleit  more  far  discontent. 
*1hB  Mmitation  itself  in  many  ptaoes 
>  be  only  in  words  and  figurea.  It 
1  be  aetb  I  presume,  bf  an  average  of 
But  the  average 
I  the  preoeding  years  might  be  a 
S  in  ita  real  value  the  highest 
of  the  assessments  of  any  of  the 
years^  under  the  great  change 
laa  taken  plaoe  in  the  value  of 
r  itself.  A  given  rate,  or  assessment 
■sBiioalJIy  the  SBBMb  or  lower,  might  in  this 
wiV  ha  a  greater  real  monqr  value  than  it 
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was  some  time  before.  In  many  of  the 
most  distressed  dLstrictH,  wliero  the  jiaro- 
chial  rotes  liave  nearly  equaUcd  the  rents, 
a  nominal  average  M'ould  therefore  be  no 
effectual  benefit;  and  yet  it  is  in  thouc  (hiy- 
tricts  that  the  alleviation  of  the  burthen  is 
the  most  wanted. 

It  is  maidfest,  also,  that  a  peremptory 
restriction  of  the  whole  amount  of  money 
applicable  to  the  parochial  service,  though 
abundantly  justified  in  many  districts  by 
their  particular  condition  being  so  im- 
poverished as  to  make  the  measure,  for 
them,  ahnost  a  measure  of  necessity,  if 
nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it;  and 
where  the  same  extreme  necessity  does  not 
exist,  still  Justified  by  the  prudence  of 
preventing  in  some  way  the  intermuiable 
increase  of  the  parochial  burthens ;  still, 
that  such  a  restriction  is  an  ill-adjusted 
measure  in  itself,  and  would  in  many  in- 
stances operate  very  inequitably.  It  would 
fisll  unfidrly  in  some  parishes,  where  tlio 
relative  state  of  the  poor  and  the  parish 
might  render  an  increase  of  the  relief  a» 
Just  and  reasonable  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  thing  to  be  under  the  Poor-Laws  at  all. 
It  would  deny  to  many  possible  fiiir  claim- 
ants the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  that  degrt^o 
of  relief  commonly  granted  elsewhere  to 
persons  in  their  condition,  on  this  or  that 
account  of  claim.  Leaving  the  reason  of 
the  present  demands  wholly  unimpcat'hed, 
and  unexplained;  directing  no  distinct 
warning  or  remonstrance  to  the  parties  in 
the  line  of  their  aflUrs,  by  putting  a  check 
to  their  expectations  upon  positive  matters 
fanplicated  in  their  conduct;  which  would 
be  speaking  to  them  in  a  definite  sense, 
and  a  sense  applicable  to  all :  this  plan  of 
limitation  would  nurture  the  whole  mass 
of  the  claim  in  its  origin,  and  deny  the  al- 
lowance of  it  to  thousands,  on  account  of 
reasons  proporly  affecting  a  distant  quarter, 
of  which  they  know  nothing.  The  want  of 
a  dear  method,  and  of  a  good  principle  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  in  this  direct  compulsory 
restriction,  renders  it,  I  think,  wholly  un- 
acceptable, unless  it  be  the  only  iK>ssiblo 
plan  that  can  be  devised  for  accomplishing 
the  same  end.  If  a  parish  had  to  kvcp  its 
account  with  a  single  dependant,  the  plan 
would  be  much  more  useful  in  that  case. 
For  the  ascertained  tatct  of  the  total  amount 
of  his  expectations  might  set  liis  mind  at 
rest,  and  put  him  on  a  decided  course  of 
providing  for  himself.  But,  in  the  limita- 
tion proposed  to  be  made,  the  ascertained 
flu;t  is  of  a  general  amount  only,  not  of 
each  man's  share  in  it.  Consequently, 
each  man  has  his  indefinite  expectations 
left  to  him,  snd  every  separate  8peci(i» 
ground  of  expectation  remsining  as  before," 


Dot  l>y  (lclc;:ati(»n.  and  tur  tlic  hointit 
ofotlicr'.  Tims  J;ir\vc  arc  tlu*  tricmls 
aiul  admin  rs  of  Jnnatliaii.  Bui  Ik- 
iim>t  iiwt  ;^ru\v  vain  ami  iiiiihitiniis  ;  ur 
allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  that 
galaxy  of  epithets  by  which  his  ora- 
tors and  newspaper  scribblers  endea- 
vour to  persuade  their  supporters  that 
they  are  the  greatest,  the  most  refined, 
the  mo&t  eiUightened,  and  the  most 
moral  people  upon  earth.  The  efiect 
of  this  is  unspeakably  ludicrous  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic — and,  even  on 
the  other,  we  should  imagine,  must  be 
rather  humiliating  to  the  reasonable 
part  of  the  population.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  a  brave,  industrious,  and  acute 
people  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  given 
1)0  indications  of  genius,  and  made  no 
approaches  to  the  heroic,  cither  in  their 
morality  or  character.  They  arc  but 
a  recent  offset  indeed  from  England ; 
and  should  make  it  their  chief  boast, 
for  many  generations  to  come,  that 
they  are  sprung  from  the  same  race 
whh  Bacon  and  Shakspcare  and  Kew- 
ton.  Considering  their  numbers,  in- 
deed, and  the  favourable  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  they 
have  yet  done  marvellously  little  to 
assert  the  honour  of  such  a  descent,  or 
to  show  that  their  English  blood  has 
been  exalted  or  refined  by  their  repub- 


Jiiukcs,  thoir  tSlierutans,  tho 
lianis,theirIIv)rjiers.lh(.'irWin 
— w  iicir  their  Aikwri^ilits,  ih' 
tlu'ir  Davys  ?  —  their  Ki 
IJiairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts,  Pa 
Malthuscs  ?  —  their  Porsor 
liumeys,  or  Blomfields  ?  —  th 
Kogers*s,  Campbells,  Byrons 
or  Crabbes  ? — their  Siddons, 
Keans,  or  O'Neils  ? — their 
Lawrences,  Chantrys  ? — orth 
lels  to  the  hundred  other  namei 
spread  themselves  over  the  w 
our  little  island  in  the  coune  < 
thirty  yeiirs,  and  blest  or 
mankind  by  their  works,  inT( 
examples  ?  In  so  far  as  i 
there  is  no  snch  parallel  to  be 
from  the  whole  annals  of 
adulating  race.  In  the  foui 
of  the  globe,  who  reads  an . 
book  ?  or  goes  to  an  Amerii 
or  looks  at  an  American  i 
statue  ?  What  does  the  woil 
to  American  physicians  or  i 
What  new  substances  have 
mists  discovered  ?  or  what 
have  they  analysed  ?  What 
swlbtions  have  been  discora 
telescopes  of  Americans?  ^ 
they  done  in  the  mathemadc 
drinks  out  of  American  gl 
eats  from  American  plates  1 


JIW&  (E.Bbt»w,  1820) 

ikodjtrnmatrina  Ineoms  ari9- 
I  Ftrmmai  Propwiif  availabU 
lorJflWf  Locgman  A  Co.  1819. 
V  JbviMP  ^  <A«  B^pori  and 
ittUHMtoiksPoor-LawM.  By 
BoL   ToriL 

tfktPraetieabaUgqrfMdifying 
wLmcw.  Sherwood.  1819. 
roHoma  em  iht  Poor-LenoB,  By 
AiMii,A.M.  QifonL 
en,  we  fear,  will  reqahre  some 
br  being  asked  to  look  at  any 
QtheFoor-Laws.  No  subject, 
,  can  be  more  disagreeable,  or 
si.  Bat,  unfortunately,  it  is  the 
loitant  of  all  the  important 
rhich  the  distressed  state  of 
ly  is  now  crowding  upon  our 


phlet  on  the  Poor-Laws  gene- 
itains  some  little  piece  of  fa- 
nonsense,  by  which  we  are 
old  this  enormous  evil  may  be 

cored.  The  £rst  gentleman 
ads  tittle  gardens ;  the  second 
le  third  a  Tillage  shop ;  the 
spade ;  the  fifth  Dr.  Bell,  and 
.  Every  man  mshes  to  the 
Ji  his  small  morsel  of  imbe- 
nd  is  not  easy  till  he  sees  his 
ence  stitched  in  blno  covers. 
list  of  absurdities,  wo  must 
let  the  project  of  supporting 
r  from  national  funds,  or,  in 
irds,  of  immediately  doubling 
nature,  and  introducing  every 

abuse  into  the  administration 
ITicn  there  are  worthy  men, 
1  npon  gentlemen  of  fortune 
cation  to  become  overseers  — 
'a  we  suppose,  that  the  present 
s  are  to  perform  the  higher 
r  men  of  fortune.  Then  Merit 
I  as  the  test  of  relief ;  and  their 
I  are  to  enter  into  a  long  ex- 
m  of  the  life  and  character  of 
pUeant,  assisted,  as  the}-  doubt- 
id  be,  by  candid  overseers,  and 
■n  divested  of  every  feeling  of 
and  partiality.  The  children 
,  to  be  taken  from  their  parents, 
|ed  in  immense  pedagogueries 
«1  acres  each,  where  they  are 
•fliefiiliy  secluded  from  those 
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fathers  and  mothers  they  are  com- 
manded to  obey  and  honour,  and  are 
to  be  brought  up  in   virtue  by  the 
churchwardens.  — And  this  is  gravely 
intended  as  a  corrective  of  the  Poor- 
Laws  ;  as  if  (to  pass  over  the  many 
other  objections  which  might  be  made 
to  it)  it  would  not  set  mankind  i)opu- 
lating  faster  than  cari>cntcrs  and  brick- 
layers could  cover  in  their  children,  or 
separate  twigs  to  be  bound  into  rods 
for  their  fla^lation.    An  extension  of 
the  Poor-Laws  to  personal  property  is 
also  talked  of.     We  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  any  species  of  property  ex- 
empted from  these  laws,  but  have  no 
wish  that  any  which  is  now  exempted 
should  be  subjected  to  their  influence. 
The  case  would  infallibly  be  liko  that 
of  the  Income-tax, — the  more  easily 
the  tax  was  raised,  the  more  profligate 
would  be  the  expenditure.    It  is  pro- 
posed also  that  alehouses  sliould  bo 
diminished,  and  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  be  catechised  publicly 
in  the  church,— both  very  respectable 
and  proper  suggestions,  but  of  them- 
selves hardly  strong  enough  for  the 
evil.    We  have  every  wish  that  the 
poor  should  accustom  themselves  to 
habits  of  sobriety  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
reflecting,  sometimes,  that  an  alehouse 
is  the  only  place  where  a  poor  tired 
creature,  haunted  with  every  species  of 
wretchedness,  can  purchase  three  or 
four  times  a  year  three  pennyworth  of 
ale,  a  liquor  upon  which  wine-drinking 
moralists  are  always  extremely  severe. 
We  must    not  forget,   among    other 
nostrums,  the  eulogy  of  small  farms — 
in  other  words,  of  small  capital,  and 
profound  ignorance  in  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture; — and  the  evil  is  also  thought 
to  be  curable  by  periodical  contribu- 
tions from  men  who  have  nothing,  and 
can  earn  nothing  without  charity.    To 
one  of  these  plans,  and  perhaps  the 
most  plausible,  Mr.  Nicol  has  stated, 
in  the  following    passage,  objections 
that  are  applicable  to  almost  all  the 
rest. 


"The  district  school  would  no  doubt  be 
well  Buperintended  and  well  regulated; 
magistrates  and  country  Rcntlemon  would 
be  its  visitors.  The  more  excellent  the 
establishment,  the  greater  the  m\Mhlet\ 
U  3 


t'l-ii.^:  (arc  r.i'.Iici"  i.anip»-r^.  tli.-m  hhmtIv 
nil  \.>.  'I!,-  Iiuii.'.iii.ty  it^'if  is  liiu'hlv 
l.ai'lalili-;  iii.t  il'  i)ia' tiM'd  on  an  »'Xt<-ii^i\r 
seal.'.  Its  r<)i..MHU.'iii't's  iim^t  niLail  an  al- 
ujost  uiilimilcHl  fxpeuiiituro. 

"  31  r.  L(>(^ke  couiputt^H  tliat  the  labour  of 
a  child  from  3  to  11.  beiniB:  set  axtiiniit  its 
nourishmoiit  and  teairhiiifc,  the  result  will 
be  exoneration  of  the  {Mtrish  ftrom  exf>ense. 
Nothing  could  prove  more  decisively  th<i 
incoiniiftency  of  the  Board  of  'lYade  to 
advise  on  this  question.  Of  the  productive 
labour  of  the  workhouse,  I  shall  have  to 
8i)eak  hereafter ;  1  will  only  observe  in  this 
place,  tliat  after  the  Kn'atest  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  on  the  subject,  after  ex- 
pensive looms  purchased,  &c.,  the  50  boys 
of  the  Blue  Coat  School  earned  in  the  year 
18IG.  GU/.  109.  S^.;  the  40  ^Is  earned,  in 
the  same  time. 4()/.  Is.  M,  The  af^'s of  these 
childn^n  are  Aroni  8  to  16.  They  earn  about 
one  pound  in  the  year  and  cost  about 
twenty. 

**  The  ^nreatcr  tlio  call  for  lalraur  in  public 
instiiutions.  be  tlwy  prisons,  workhouses, 
or  schools,  tiie  more  dilficnlt  to  be  procured 
tliot  labour  must  \h».  There  will  thence 
Ix;  both  much  less  of  it  for  the  comi>arative 
imniU'n,  and  it  will  atTbrd  a  much  less 
price ;  to  get  any  labour  at  all,  one  school 
must  underbid  another. 

"It  lias  jujtt  been  observed,  that  *tho 
child  of  a  |)Oor  cottagrer,  lialf  clothed,  halt 
fiHi,  with  the  enjdymcut  of  home  and  li- 
berty, is  not  only  happier  but  better  than 
the  little  automaton  of  a  |>arish  work- 


rr-t-rvf  tolhat  >y>t«'in  uf  iin'ril  in- 
uliii'li  has  iH.t  Six- ai  alSrt.if.i  f..r 
or  tlif  rt'fini:-->  of  t!H'  l:t'arl  !<  r  .t~ 
is  not  tulx'  contTalt'd.lliat  ovt-ryt 
Ih.>  tuuf^iit,  yet  nutliin^  It-uitied.  tiui 
planned  with  care  and  executt-d 
tention,  may  exaporate  into  ui 
forms,  where  the  iniafrinatioii  ia  im 
or  the  senbibility  inipretacd. 

"  Ix!t  us  sup|)ose  the  childre 
'district  school,'  nurtured  with 
p<'rabundaut  care  which  such  iusi 
when  supposed  to  \te  well  condu 
wont  to  exhibit ;  tliey  r.se  with  t1 
after  attending  to  the  calla  of  ck 
prayers  foUuw;  then  a  lesson;  the 
fast ;  then  work,  tiU  noon  liberates 
lierhaps  an  hour,  fh)ui  tlie  walls  (tf 
Win  to  the  walls  of  their  prison  roui 
ner  follows ;  and  then,  in  course,  ^ 
sons,hupper,  prayers;  at  length, al 
dreary  and  dull,  the  counterpart 
day  which  has  preceded,  and  of  all 
to  follow,  the  children  arc  disuiiw 
—This  system  may  ooohtruct  a 
but  it  will  not  form  a  man.  Of  i 
it  consist?  of  prayers  parroted  wil 
sentiment  in  accord  with  the  ti 
tercd :  of  moral  lei'tun's  which  tl 
btanding  docs  not  com  prebend,  or 
I'ccl :  of  endless  btidily  ooustrain 
rable  to  youthful  vivacity,  aod  inj 
the  perfection  of  the  buman  tim 
cottage  day  may  not  prebcnt  so  in 
scene;  no  decent  uniform ;  no  well 
l(K:ks:  noglos«7skin;  no  united 
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J  buj  te  fai  lOBie  nuMnre  be- 
vOdmdbjraU  this;  lito  noUom  may  te  ob- 
Mmbot  liitfMii«BiriU  be  roused, and 
Iht  fbuMUfekm  at  toirt  of  true  piety  wiU 
kiUd. 

"OTmonl  inahuetion.  the  chfldmaybe 
■«lit  knat  bcme  than  at  aebool,  but  he 
rfll  bt  taught  better  I  that  ia.  whatever  he 
I  taafbt  he  win  fiBel;  he  wiU  nut  have 
bttiMt  propodtUma  of  duty  coldly  pre- 
med  tohia  mind;  but  precept  and  prao- 
sa  will  be  conioliied ;  what  he  ii  told  it  is 
ghC  to  do  will  be  instantly  done.  Some- 
■ei  tbe  opeimtive  principle  on  the  child's 
ind  will  be  love,  aomettmea  fear,  some- 
■es  tebitnal  aenae  of  obedience ;  it  is 
niTBaoiiiething  that  will  impreas,  always 

;  that  will  be  remembered." 


There  are  two  pointR  which  we  con 
dcr  as  now  admitted  by  all  men  of 
■K, —  IsC  That  the  Poor-Laws  mast 
I  abolished;  2dfy,  That  they  most  he 
»y  jra^BuZ/y  abolished.*  We  hardly 
dak  it  worth  while  to  throw  away  pen 
■dink  upon  any  one  who  is  still  in- 
Baed  to  dispute  either  of  these  pro- 


With  respect  to  the  gradual  aboli- 
ioD,  it  must  he  observed,  that  the  pre- 
ni  redundant  population  of  the  coun- 
ry  has  been  entirely  produced  by  the 
ter-Lawf :  and  nothing  could  be  so 
imly  nnjust.  as  to  encourage  people 
ft  sach  a  Ticiout  multiplication,  and 
km,  when  you  happen  to  discover 
BV  folly,  immediately  to  starve  them 
■D  annihilation.  You  have  been  call- 
If  Bpon  yoar  population  for  two  hun- 
nd  years  to  beget  more  children — 
misbed  them  with  clothes,  food,  and 
oases — taught  them  to  lay  up  nothing 
r  matrimony,  nothing  for  children, 
Bihing  for  age — but  to  depend  upon 
utiees  of  ibe  Peace  for  every  human 
SBL  The  folly  is  now  detected;  but 
c  people,  who  are  the  fruit  of  it,  re- 

'  I  am  not  quite  so  wrong  in  this  as  I 
n  to  be,  n»r  after  all  our  experience  ain 
atafiad  that  there  ban  not  been  a  good 
il  of  raahneaa  and  precipitation  in  the 
idnct  of  tUs  adminble  measure.  You 
m  not  been  able  to  carry  the  hiw  into 
oalbcturing  counties.  Parlia-uent  will 
ipel  yiiu  to  soften  some  of  the  more  se- 
tt clauaea.  It  has  been  the  nucleus  of 
mnl  inMirrectlon  and  chartism.  The 
ka  of  Welliugton  wisely  recommended 
t  the  experiment  should  be  Ont  tried 
I  ttw  ocNinties  round  the  metropolis.      j 


main.  It  was  madness  to  call  them  in 
this  manner  intu  existence;  but  it  would 
be  the  height  of  cold-blooded  cruelty 
to  get  rid  of  them  by  any  other  than 
the  most  gentle  and  gradual  means; 
and  not  only  would  it  be  cnicl,  but  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  to  make  the  attempt. 
Insurrections  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  nature  would  be  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  any  very  sud- 
den chiinge  in  the  system  of  the  Poor- 
Laws;  not  partial,  like  those  which 
proceed  from  an  impeded  or  decaying 
state  of  manufactures,  but  as  universal 
as  the  Poor-Laws  them^lves,  and  as 
ferocious  as  insurrections  always  are 
which  are  led  on  by  hunger  and  de- 
spair. 

These  observations  may  serve  as  an 
answer  to  those  angry  and  impatient 
irentlemen  who  are  always  crying  out. 
What  has  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  done? — What  have  they 
to  show  for  their  labours?  — Are  the 
rates  lessened?  —  Are  the  evils  re- 
moved ?  The  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  shown  thom- 
8i>lvcs  to  be  a  set  of  the  most  contemp- 
tible charlatans,  if  they  had  proceeded 
with  any  such  indecent  and  perilous 
haste,  or  paid  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  ignorant  folly  which  required  it  at 
their  hands.  They  have  very  properly 
begun,  by  collecting  all  possible  in- 
formation upon  the  subject;  by  con- 
sulting speculative  and  practical  men; 
by  IcHYing  time  for  the  press  to  con- 
tribute whtitever  it  could  of  thought  or 
knowledge  to  the  subject;  and  by  in- 
troducing measures,  the  effects  of  which 
will  be,  and  are  intended  to  he,  gradual. 
Tlie  Lords  seemed  at  tirst  to  have  been 
surprised  that  the  Poor-Lnws  were  not 
abolished  before  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  Parliament;  and  accordingly 
set  np  a  little  rival  Committee  of  their 
own,  which  did  little  or  nothing,  and 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  renewed.  We 
ore  so  much  less  sanguine  than  those 
noble  legislators,  that  we  shall  think 
he  improvement  immense,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  very  general  congratulation,  if 
the  Poor-rates  are  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished, and  if  the  system  of  pauperism 
is  clearly  going  down  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years  hence. 

U  4 
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We  think,  tipon  the  whole,  that  Go- 
vernment have  been  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  the  gentleman  who  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  Poor-Laws;  or 
rather,  wc  should  say  (for  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  very  independent  fortune), 
who  has  consented  that  he  should  be 
placed  there.  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  is 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  business,  and  of 
very  good  sense:  he  has  made  some 
mistakes;  but,  upon  the  whole,  sees  the 
subject  as  a  philosopher  and  statesman 
ou^ht  to  do.  Above  all,  we  are  pleased 
with  his  good  nature  and  good  sense 
in  adhering  to  his  undertaking,  after 
the  Parliament  has  flung  out  two  or 
three  of  his  favourite  bills.  Many 
men  would  have  surrendered  so  un- 
thankful and  laborious  an  undertaking 
in  disgust;  but  Mr.  Bourne  knows 
better  what  appertains  to  his  honour 
and  character,  and,  above  all,  what  he 
owes  to  his  country.  It  is  a  great 
subject ;  and  such  as  will  secure  to  him 
the  gratitude  and  favour  of  posterity, 
if  he  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

'We  have  stated  our  opinion,  that  all 
remedies,  without  gradual  abolition, are 
of  little  importance.  With  a  founda- 
tion laid  for  such  gradual  abolition, 
every  auxiliary  improvement  of  the 
Poor-Laws  (while  they  do  remain)  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  Parliament: 
and,  in  suprgesting  a  few  alterations  as 
fit  to  be  immediately  adopted,  we  wish 
it  to  be  understood,  that  we  have  in 
view  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  its  amendment  while 
it  continues  to  operate. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  one  of  the 
first  and  greatest  improvements  of  this 
unhappy  system  would  be  a  qpniplete 
revision  of  the  Law  of  Settlement. 
Since  Mr.  East's  act  for  preventing  the 
removal  of  the  poor  till  they  are  ac- 
tually chargeable,  any  man  may  live 
where  he  pleases,  till  he  becomes  a 
beggar,  and  ask  alms  of  the  place  where 
he  resides.  To  gain  a  settlement,  then, 
is  nothing  more  than  to  gain  a  right  of 
begging :  it  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be 
before  Mr.  East's  act,  a  power  of  re- 
siding where,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
resident,  his  indostry  and  exertion  will 


ing  the  industry  and  exertions  of  other 
persons  in  the  place  where  his  settle- 
ment falls.     This  privilege  produces 
all  the  evil  complained  of  in  the  Poor- 
Laws;  and  instead  therefore  of  being 
conferred  with  the  liberality  and  pro- 
fusion which  it  is  at  present,  it  shopld 
be  made  of  very  diflBcnlt  attainment, 
and  liable  to  the  fewest  possible  changes. 
The  constant  policy  of  our  Coorts  of 
Justice  has  been,  to  make  settlementi 
easily  obtained.    Since  the  period  W9 
have  before  alluded  to,  this  has  ce^ 
tainly  been  a  very  mistaken  policy. 
It  would  be  a  far  wiser  course  to  abolish 
all  other  means    of  settlement  thac 
those  of  Birth,  Parentage,  and  Mar- 
riage,—  not  for    the    limited    reason 
stated  in  the  Committee,  that  it  wonid 
diminish  the   law  expenses,  (though 
that,  too,  is  of  importance,)  but  because 
it  would  invest  fewer  residents  with 
the  fatal  privilege  of  taming  beggan, 
exempt  a  greater  number  of  labourers 
from    the    moral    corruption    of  the 
Poor-Laws,   and    stimulate    them   to. 
exertion   and  economy,  by  the   fear 
of  removal   if  they  are  extravagant 
and  idle.    Of  ten  men  who  leave  the 
place  of  their  birth,  four,  probably,  get 
a  settlement  by  yearly  hiring,  and  four 
others  by  renting  a  small  tenement; 
while  two  or  three  may  return  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  and  settle  there. 
Now,  under  the  present  S3r8tem,  hat 
are  eight  men  settled  where  they  have 
a  right  to  bi'g  without  being  removed. 
The  probability  is,  that  they  will  all  begs 
and  that  their  virtue  will  give  way  to 
the  incessant  temptation  of  the  Poor- 
Laws:  but  if  these  men  had  felt  from 
the  very  beginning,  that  removal  from 
the  place  where  they  wished  most  to 
live  would  be  the  sure  consequence  o( 
their  idleness  and  extravagance,  the 
probability  is,  that  they  would  have 
escaped  the  contagion  of  pauperism, 
and  been  much  more  useful  members 
of  society  than  they  now  are.    The 
best  labourers  in  a  village  are  com 
monly  those  who  are  living  where  they 
are  legally  settled,  and  have  therefore 
no  right  to  ask  charity — for  the  plain 
reason,  that  they  have  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  but  their  own  exertions:  in 


^  best  rewarded;  but  a  power  of  t«L-\%\ioi^loi  >Jwsni  >3eia  'S^Mc-Laws  hardly 
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txJR;  and  tbejr  are  such  as  the  great 
■IB  of  English  peasantry  would  be  if 
*rhad  escaped  the  curse  of  these  laws 
altogether. 

It  b  iocorrect  to  say,  that  no  labourer 
«nld  settle  ont  of  the  place  of  his 
M,  if  the  means  of  acquiring  a  settle- 
ant  were  so  limited.  Many  men 
hgia  the  worid  with  strong  hope  and 
■eh  confidence  in  theur  own  fortune, 
■i  without  any  intention  of  sabsisting 
1^  chanty;  bat  they  see  others  sub- 
Mag  in  greater  ease,  withont  their 
tl^and  their  spirit  gradnally  sinks 
I  Hlhs  meanness  of  mendicity. 
;  An  affecting  pictnre  is  sometimes 
I  fcwn  of  a  man  falling  into  want  in 
I  Ai  decline  of  life,  and  compelled  to 
re  from  the  place  where  he  has 
the  greatest  part  of  his  days. 
I  thii^  are  certainly  painftd 
^  to  him  who  has  the  misfortune 
liwitnesa  them.  Bnt  they  most  be 
npon  a  large  scale;  and  the 
«Ue  good  and  evil  which  they  pro- 
km  £ligent]y  weighed  and  consi- 
ML  Tlie  qoestion  then  will  be, 
vWthcr  any  thing  can  be  more  really 
hmne,  than  to  restrain  a  system  which 
>hus  the  sinews  of  industry,  and 
Iheestlie  dependence  of  laborious  men 
ipon  any  thing  bnt  themselves.  We 
Mt  not  think  only  of  the  wretched 
■Ater  who  is  remoTcd,  and,  at  the 
ijlhc  cf  his  misfbrtnnes,  call  out  for 
iah  fecOities  to  beg.  We  must  re- 
Miber  the  indnstry.  the  rigour,  and 
Aicsrs  whidi  the  dread  of  removal  has 
aciied,  and  the  nnmber  of  persons  who 
Me  their  happiness  and  thehr  wealth 
H thst  MlataiT  feeling.  The  very  per- 
■M  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  re- 
■ofed  from  the  spot  where  he  has  spent 
i»  great  a  part  of  his  time,  would 
pohapa  have  been  a  pauper  half  a 
cntny  before,  if  he  had  been  afflicted 
*iih  die  right  of  asking  alms  in  the 
fhee  where  he  lived. 

It  has  been  objected  that  this  plan 
if  abolishing  all  seulemenu  but  those 
if  birth,  would  send  a  man,  the  labour 
if  whose  yonth  had  benefited  some 
fliber  psrob,  to  pass  the  nseless  part 
of  his  1^  in  a  place  for  which  he  ex- 
wed  only  as  a  burthen.  Supposing 
that  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be 
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quite  sufficient  to  anf^wor,  timt  any 
given  parish  would  probably  send  away 
as  many  useless  old  men  as  it  rtecivod  ; 
and  after  all,  little  inequalities  must  bo 
borne  for  the  general  ^ood.  But,  in 
troth,  it  is  rather  ridiculous  to  talk  of 
a  parish  not  having  benefited  by  tho 
labour  of  the  man  who  is  returned  upon 
their  hands  in  his  old  age.  If  such 
parish  resemble  most  of  those  in  Eng- 
land, the  absence  of  a  roan  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  has  been  a  great  good 
instead  of  an  evil ;  they  have  hud  many 
more  labourers  than  they  could  em- 
ploy ;  and  the  very  man  whom  they 
are  complaining  of  supporting  for  his 
few  last  years,  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  a  beggar  forty  years 
before,  if  he  had  remained  among 
them  ;  or,  by  pushing  him  out  of  work, 
would  have  made  some  other  man  a 
beggar.  Are  the  benefits  derived  from 
prosperous  manufactures  limited  to  the 
parishes  which  contain  them  ?  Tho 
industry  of  Halifax,  Hudderslield,  or 
Leeds  is  felt  across  the  kingdom  as  far 
as  the  Eastern  Sea.  The  prices  of 
meat  and  com  at  the  markets  of  York 
and  Malton  are  instantly  affected  by 
any  increase  of  demand  and  rise  of 
wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
to  the  west  They  have  benefited  these 
distant  places,  and  found  labour  for 
their  superfluous  hands  by  the  prospe- 
rity of  their  manufactures.  Where 
then  would  be  the  injustice,  if  the  ma- 
nufacturers, in  the  time  of  sta^rnation 
and  poverty,  were  returned  to  their 
birth  settlements  ?  But  as  the  law  now 
stands,  population  tumours^  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature,  may  spring  up  in 
any  parish:  —  a  manufacturer,  con- 
cealing his  intention,  may  settle  ihore, 
take  200  or  300  apprentices,  fail,  and 
half  ruin  the  parish  which  has  been  tho 
scene  of  his  operations.  For  thcso 
reasons,  wo  strongly  recommend  to 
Mr.  Bourne  to  narrow  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  all  his  future  bills,  tho  means 
of  acquiring  settlements*,  and  to  re- 
duce them  ultimately  to  parentage, 
birth,  and  marriage  —  convinced  that, 
by  so  doing,  lie  will,  in  furtherance  ot 
the  great  object  of  abolishing  the  Poor- 
Laws,  bo  only  Umitiny  tfte  right  of  beg^ 
*  This  has  been  done. 
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ffing,  and  preventing  the  resident  and 
alms-mnn  from  being  (as  they  now 
commonly  are)  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. But,  befure  we  dismiss  this  part 
of  the  8ii!)jcct,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  methods  by  which  settlements 
are  n  ow  gained. 

In  ihe  settlement  by  hiring  it  is  held, 
that  a  man  Ims  a  claim  upon  the  parish 
for  support  where  he  has  laboured  for 
a  year ;  and  yet  another,  who  bus  la- 
boured there  for  twenty  years  by  short 
hirings,  gains  no  settlement  at  all. 
'When  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  live 
where  he  was  not  settled,  it  was  wise 
to  lay  Iiold  of  any  plan  for  extending 
settlements.  But  the  whole  question 
is  now  completely  changed ;  and  the 
only  point  which  remains  is,  to  find 
out  what  mode  of  conferring  settle- 
ments produces  the  least  possible  mis- 
chief. We  are  convinced  it  is  by 
throwing  every  pcFsible  diflScuhy  in 
the  \\  ay  of  ncqairing  them.  If  a  settle- 
ment hereafter  should  not  be  obtained 
in  that  parish  in  which  labourers  have 
worked  for  many  years,  it  will  be  be- 
cause it  contributes  materially  to  their 
happiness  that  they  should  not  gain  a 
scttk-ment  there;  and  this  is  a  full 
answer  to  the  apparent  injusi  ice. 

Then,  upon  what  plea  of  common 
sense  should  a  man  gain  a  power  of 
taxing  a  parish  to  keep  him,  because 
he  has  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  there  ?  or,  because  he  has  served 
the  office  of  clerk,  or  sexton,  or  hog- 
ringer,  or  hou}:ht  an  estate  of  thirty 
pounds  value?  However  good  these 
various  pleas  might  be  for  conferring 
settlements,  if  it  were  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  facility  of  obtaining  them, 
they  arc  totally  inefficacious  if  it  can 
be  8ho\vn,  that  the  means  of  gaining 
new  settlements  should  be  confined  to 
the  limits  of  the  strictest  neccsKity. 

These  observations  (if  they  have  the 
honour  of  attracting  his  attention)  will 
show  Mr.  Bourne  our  opinion  of  his 
bill,  forgiving  the  priviuge  of  settle- 
ment only  to  a  certain  length  of  resi- 
dence. In  the  Jirst  plaee,  sueh  a  bill 
would  be  the  cause  of  endless  vexation 
to  the  poor,  from  the  certainty  of  their 
being  turned  out  of  their  cottages,  be- 
fore they  pushed  their  legal  taproot 


into  the  parish ;  and,  Meetm^\ 
rapidly  extend  all  the  evils  of  th 
I>aw8,  by  identifying  mneh  iw 
they  are  at  present  identifi 
resident  and  the  settled  man — 
opposite  of  the  policy  which  i 
be  pursued. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that ' 
got  rid  of  all  the  means  of  g 
settlement,  or  right  to  become  a 
except  by  birth,  parentage,  m 
riage ;  fur  the  wife,  of  ccurse,  i 
into  the  settlement  of  the  h 
and  the  children,  till  emancipat 
be  removed,  if  their  parents 
moved.  This  point  gained,  thi 
regulating  the  law  expenses 
Poor-Laws,  would  be  neariy 
plished  :  for  the  most  fertile  c 
dispute  would  be  removed. 
first  settlement  is  an  inesli 
source  of  litigation  and  expem 
miserable  rustics.  Upon  the 
fact,  for  example,  of  a  fanner 
ploughman  for  a  year,  arise  the 
ing  afflicting  questions : — Was 
pressed  contract  ?  Wa:<  it  an 
contract  ?  Was  it  an  implied  1 
the  ploughman,  rebutted  by 
stances  ?  Was  the  ploughma 
tract  for  a  year's  prospective 
Was  it  a  customaty  hiring 
ploughman?  Was  it  a  n*tTO 
hiring  of  the  ploughman? 
a  conditional  hiring  ?  Was  it  a 
hirinjr  ?  Whs  it  a  special,  or  i 
yearly  hiririg,  or  a  fipecial  hiri 
wapcs  rescrve<l  week  ly  ?  Did  th* 
make  it  a  special  conditional  hir 
warning,  or  an  exceptive  hiring 
the  service  of  the  ploughman  a 
constructive?  Was  there  any  d 
tion  expressed  or  implied?— 
there  a  diK^<olution  implied?  — 
agreement  ?  —  or  mutual  oonsei 
by  Justices  ? — or  by  any  otbe 
U}T\  thousand  means  which  the  in 
of  lawyers  has  created  ?  Can 
be  surprised,  aficT  this,  to  lea 
the  amount  of  appeals  for  reni« 
the  four  Quarter  Sessions  endh 
summer,  1817,  were/our  (housa 
hundred?*  Can  any  man  doi 
it  is  necessary  to  rcdnce  the  h 
as  few  heads  as  possible  ?  or  < 
*  Commons'  Beportk  1817. 
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other  objection  be  stated  to  such  re- 
daction, than  the  number  of  attorneys 
and  pruTincial  counsel,  whom  it  will 
brin;j  into  the  poor-house?  —  Mr.Nicol 
•ija,  that  the  greater  number  of  modes 
offettleineiit  do  not  increase  litigation. 
Be  ma/ jnrt  as  well  say,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  atreeta  in  tiiie  Seven  Dials 
does  not  increase  the  diflScultj  of  find- 
kg  the  way.  The  modes  of  settlement 
«D  hftTc,  are  by  far  the  simplest,  and 
Ihe  CTidence  is  agisted  by  registers. 

Under  the  head  of  Law  Expenses, 
*B  are  cooTinced  a  great  deal  may  be 
doDe»  by  making  some  slight  alteration 
k  the  law  of  removals.    At  present, 
MBovab  are  made  without  any  warn. 
i|g  to  the  parties  Co  whom  the  panper 
k  renioTed  ;  and  the  first  intimation 
vhich  the  defendant  parish  receives  of 
the  projected  increase  of  their  popula- 
fisa  isp  bj  the  arrival  of  the  father, 
MCber,  and  eight  or  nine  children  at 
the  ovcneer'a  door— where  they  are 
iMibled  ont,  with  the  Jostice's  order 
iboot  their  necks,  and  left  as  a  spec- 
tele  to  the  assembled  and  indignant 
Itrishioiieri.    No  sooner  have  the  poor 
vmcfaes  become  a  little  familiarised  to 
idr  new  parish,  than  the  order  is  ap- 
|nkd  against,  and  they  are  recarted 
viik  the  same  precipitate  indecency — 
9m  fata  tntlumt,  re&akimtque. 
Ho  removal  should  ever  take  place 
viihoet  due  notice  to  the  parish  to 
vhich  the  panper  is  to  be  removed,  nor 
IB  iht  time  in  which  it  may  be  appealed 
^piast  Is  past  by.     Notice  to  be  ac- 
Mting  to  the  distance  —  either  by 
tanr  or  personally ;  and  the  decision 
Aoald  be  made  by  the  Justices  at  their 
ftty  sessions,  with  as  much  care  and 
Kcatioa  as  if  there  were  no  appeal 
bam  their  decbion.  An  absurd  notion 
fttfaila  among  liagistnites,  that  they 
iRd  not  take  much  trouble  in  the  in- 
iM%iCion  of  removals,  because  their 
am  may  be  corrected  by  a  superior 
flDvt;  whereas  it  is  an  object  of  great 
J  by  a  fair  and  diligent  in- 
I  in  the  nearest  and  cheapest 
\  u>  convince  the  country  people 
party  is  right  and  which    is 
wrong ;  and  in  this  manner  to  prevent 
them  fimn  becoming  the  prey  of  Law 
Vcnnin.    We  are  ooBvinoBd  that  this 


subject  of  tlie  removal  of  poor  is  well 
worthy  a  sliort  Jind  separate  bill.  Mr. 
Bourne  thinks  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  draw  up  such  a  bill.  We  are  (juiie 
satisfied  we  couhl  draw  up  one  in  ten 
minutes  that  would  completely  answer 
the  end  proposed,  and  cure  the  evil 
complained  of. 

We  proceed  to  a  numl)er  of  small 
details,  which  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  —  Overseers* 
accounts  should  be  given  in  quarterly, 
and  passed  by  the  Justices,  as  thev  now 
are,  annually.  The  office  of  Overseers 
should  be  triennial.  The  accounts 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
poor,  such  as  the  Constable's  account, 
should  be  kept  and  passed  separately 
from  them ;  and  the  vestry  should 
have  the  power  of  ordering  a  certain 
portion  of  the  superfluous  poor  upon 
the  roads.  But  we  beseech  all  specu- 
lators in  Foor-Laws  to  remember,  that 
the  nuichinery  they  must  work  with  is 
of  a  very  coarse  description.  An 
overseer  must  always  bo  a  limited,  un- 
educated person,  but  little  interested 
in  what  he  is  about,  and  with  much 
business  of  his  own  on  his  hands.  The 
extensive  interference  of  gentlemen 
with  those  matters  is  quite  visionary 
and  impossible.  If  gentlemen  were 
tide-waiters,  the  Custom-house  would 
be  better  served ;  if  gentlemen  would  be- 
come petty  constables,  the  police  would 
be  improved ;  if  bridges  were  made  of 
gold,  instead  of  iron,  they  would  not 
rust. — But  there  are  not  enou<;h  of 
these  articles  for  such  pur}>oses. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils  of  the  Poor- 
Laws  has  been  occasioned  by  the  largo 
powers  intrusted  to  individual  Justices. 
Every  body  is  full  of  humanity  and 
goodnature  when  he  can  relieve  mis- 
fortune by  putting  his  hand  — in  his 
neighbour's  pocket.  Who  can  bear  to 
see  a  fellow-creature  suiferinji^  pain  and 
poverty,  when  ho  can  order  other 
fellow-creatures  to  relieve  them  ?  Is 
it  in  human  nature,  that  A  should  see 
B  in  tears  and  misery,  and  not  order  C 
to  assist  him  ?  Such  a  power  must,  of 
course,  be  liable  to  every  degree  of 
abuse  ;  and  the  sooner  the  power  of 
ordering  relief  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  Magistrates,  the  sooner  shall 
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we  begin  to  experience  some  mitigation 
f»f  the  evils  of  the  Poor- Laws.  The 
Spccial-Vcstrj'  Bill  is  good  for  this 
purpo>e,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  goes 
a,  very  little  way  ;  and  we  much  doubt 
if  it  will  operate  as  any  sort  of  abridg- 
ment to  the  power  of  Magistrates  in 
granting  relief.  A  single  Magistrate 
must  not  aet  under  this  bill,  but  in 
cases  of  special  emergency.  But  every 
case  of  distress  is  a  case  of  special 
emergency  :  and  the  double  Magis- 
trates, holding  their  petty  sessions  at 
some  little  alehouse,  and  overwhelmed 
with  all  the  monthly  business  of  the 
hundR>d,  cannot  possibly  give  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  overseer  and  pauper 
half  the  attention  they  would  be  able 
to  afford  them  at  their  own  houses. 

The  common  ])eople  have  been  so 
much  aceustomed  to  resort  to  Magis- 
trates for  relief,  that  it  is  certainly  a 
delicate  bu!>iness  to  wean  them  from 
this  bad  habit;  but  it  is  essential  to 
the  great  objects  which  the  Poor- Com- 
mittee have  in  view,  that  the  i)Owcr  of 
Magistrates  of  ordering  relief  should  be 
gradually  taken  away.  When  this  is  once 
done,  haif  the  difKcultics  of  the  abolition 
are  aecomplished.  We  will  suggest  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 
desirable  end  may  be  promoted. 

A  poor  man  now  comes  to  a  Magis- 
trate any  day  in  the  week,  and  any 
hour  in  any  day,  to  complain  of  the 
Overseers,  or  of  the  select  Committee. 
Suppose  he  were  to  bo  made  to  wait  a 
little,  and  to  feel  for  a  short  time  the 
bitterness  of  that  poverty  which,  by 
idleness,  extravagance,  and  hasty  mar- 
ri;ige,  he  has  probably  brought  up(m 
himself.  To  effect  this  object,  we 
wouM  prohibit  all  orders  for  relief,  by 
Justices,  iK'twcen  the  1st  and  10th  day 
of  the  month  ;  and  leave  the  poor  en- 
tirely in  the  hiinds  of  the  Overseers,  or 
of  the  Select  Vestry,  for  that  period, 
Here  is  a  be^^nning  —  a  gradual  abo- 
lition of  one  of  the  lirj-t  feattires  of  the 
I*oor-I^iws.  And  it  is  without  risk  of 
tumult ;  for  no  one  will  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  laws  for  an  evil  to  which 
he  anticipates  so  speedy  a  termination. 
This  Decameron  of  overseers'  despot- 
ism, and  paupers'  suffering,  is  the  very 
thing  wanted.  It  will  teach  the  parishes 
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to  administer  their  own  charily  rapM* 
sibly,  and  to  depend  upon  their  o«t 
judgment.  It  will  teach  the  poor  ihl 
miseries  of  pauperism  and  depcndcMC; 
and  will  be  a  warning  to  unmiiM 
young  men  not  hastily  and  rsiUj  to 
place  themselves,  their  wires  and  diil* 
drcn,  iu  the  same  miserable  sitiiatlni 
and  it  will  effect  all  these  objecH 
gradually,  and  without  danger,  b 
would  of  course  bo  the  same  thing  €i 
principle,  if  relief  were  confined  to  tlnM 
days  between  the  Ist  and  the  lOihaf 
each  month;  three  between  the  lOlh 
and  the  20th  ;  three  between  the  VA 
and  the  end  of  the  momb ;  — or  in  iif 
other  manner  that  would  gradoal^' 
crumble  away  the  power,  and  chick 
the  gratuitous  munificence,  of  Jnstici^ 
—  give  authority  over  their  own  §Sikt 
to  the  heads  of  the  parish,  and  teach  tit 
poor,  by  little  and  little,  that  theynntf 
suffer  if  they  are  imprudent  It  k  a* 
derstood  in  all  these  obsenrations»  tkt 
the  Overseers  are  bound  to  support  thdr 
poor  without  any  order  of  Justices ;  sad 
that  death  arising  from  absolute  wast 
should  expose  those  officers  to  vn 
severe  punishments,  if  it  could  be  tiscei 
to  their  inhumanity  and  neglect  Hm 
time  must  come  when  we  most  4o 
without  this ;  but  we  are  not  got  so  fe 
yet — and  are  at  present  only  gcttiai 
rid  of  Justices,  not  of  Overseers. 

Mr.  Davison  seems  to  think  that  tkl 
plea  of  old  age  stands  upon  a  difTereil 
footing,  with  respect  to  the  Poor-Ian 
from  all  other  pleas.  But  why  cboaM 
this  plea  be  more  favoured  ihantbstd 
sickness  ?  why  more  than  losses  ii 
trade,  incurred  by  no  imprudence?  Il 
reality,  this  plea  is  less  entitled  to  11' 
dulgeucc.  Every  man  knows  be  it 
exixjsed  to  the  helplosanesa  of  age 
but  sickness  and  sudden  ruin  are  nq 
often  escaped — comparatively  seldoB 
happen.  Why  is  a  man  exclusively! 
l)c  protected  against  that  evil  which  k 
must  have  foreseen  longer  than  aa 
other,  and  has  had  the  longest  time  I 
guard  against  ?  Mr.  Davison's  obja 
tions  to  a  limited  expenditure  are  miK 


*  All  frradation  and  caution  hare  bei 
banitthed  since  tho  Reform  Bill  ~  np 
high  proMure  wisdom  is  the  oolj  806 
in  public  aflkira. 


Aiuly  a  benefit ;  aiid  supposing  it 
rously  ■Aihered  to.  the  very  know- 
ong  the  parish  i'X)io(>tatit»,  that 
t  some  limit  to  their  ran>re  of 
m.  »ome  barrier  which  thoy  could 
mi^lit  incline  them  tu  turn  their 
homeni-ard  afcain  to  the  care  of 
«.  But  it  is  an  expedient,  at  the 
horn  being  ■atisDMtory.  In  the 
B^  there  ie  much  reaaon  to  fear 
1  limitation  would  not  eventually 
ined,  after  the  example  of  a  simi- 
kTing  Mied  before,  and  consider- 
the  nigencj  of  the  applicants,  as 
cj  retain  the  principle  of  depen- 
m  ifaa  parish  unqualifled  in  any 
I  miln  articles,  would  probably 
%  men  barrier  of  flinires  in  the 
fNuii.  Then  there  would  be  much 
viitj  in  the  proceedings,  to  be 
fcj  mch  a  limiting  rule.  For  the 
)  limitation  would  be  chiefly,  or 
asea  where  there  is  some  struggle 
be  ordinaiy  supplies  of  the  parish 
the  ertgenries  of  the  poor,  or  a 
an  and  pressure  upon  the  parish 
s  of  indigence:  and  in  drcum- 
r  tUs  Und  it  would  be  hard  to 
'  to  distribute  the  supplies  under 
jMjrtkm  to  the  applicants,  known 
ed{  hard  to  know  how  much 
iruitcd  for  the  present,  and  how 
Nild  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the 
r  of  the  year's  serrioe.  The  real 
in  each  a  distribution  of  account 
0V  Itself  in  disproportions  and 


II     •n:!!!)^     ayj     lui- 

iwverished  as  to  mak«'  the  n»oasun\  for 
them,  almost  a  mrasurt'  of  necessity,  if 
notliing  can  bo  Kubstitutcd  fy>T  it;  nnd 
where  the  same  eitremc  iicci'ssity  (l(n-.s  not 
exi.«»t,  still  ju8titii'<l  by  tljc«  pnuli-iK*-  <  i" 
preventing  in  some  way  the  intenniiiablc 
incnra>e  of  the  parochial  burthens;  still, 
that  such  a  restriction  is  an  ill-acljusted 
measure  in  itself,  and  would  iu  many  in- 
stances operate  very  inequitably,  it  would 
fall  unfairly  in  some  parishes,  where  the 
relative  state  of  the  poor  and  the  parish 
might  render  an  increase  of  the  relief  a» 
just  and  reasonable  as  it  is  possible  fnr 
any  thing  to  be  under  the  Poor-Laws  at  all. 
It  would  deny  to  many  possible  ftiir  claim- 
ants the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  that  degree 
of  relief  commonly  granted  elsewhere  to 
persons  in  their  condition,  on  this  or  that 
account  of  chum.  Leaving  the  reason  of 
the  present  demands  wholly  imimpcached, 
and  unexplained;  directing  no  distinct 
warning  or  remonstrance  to  the  parties  in 
the  line  of  their  afbdrs,  by  putting  a  check 
to  their  expectations  upon  positive  matters 
implicated  hi  their  conduct;  which  would 
be  speaking  to  them  in  a  definite  sense, 
and  a  sense  applicable  to  all :  this  plan  of 
limitation  would  nurture  the  whole  mass 
of  the  claim  in  its  origin,  and  deny  the  al- 
lowance of  it  to  thousands,  on  account  of 
reasons  properly  affecting  a  distant  quarter, 
of  which  they  know  nothing.  The  want  of 
a  clear  method,  and  of  a  good  principle  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  in  this  direct  compulsory 
restriction,  renders  it,  I  think,  wholly  un- 
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Mr.  Davison  talks  of  the  proprictj' 
of  refusing  to  find  labour  for  able 
labourers  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  ; 
as  if  it  was  some  ordinary  bill  he 
uas  proposing,  unaccompanied  by  the 
slightest  risk.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
sucii  laws,  and  to  propose  them ;  but 
it  would  be  of  immense  difficulty  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  Done  it 
must  be,  every  body  knows  that ;  but 
the  real  merit  will  consist  in  discover- 
ing the  gradual  and  gentle  means  by 
which  the  difficulties  of  getting  ])arish 
lal>our  may  be  increased,  and  the  life 
of  a  parish  pau]>er  be  rendered  a  life  of 
salutary  and  deterring  hardship.  A 
law  that  rendered  such  request  for 
labour  perfectly  lawful  for  ten  years 
longer,  and  then  suddenly  abolished  it, 
would  merely  bespeak  a  certain,  gen- 
eral, and  violent  insurrection  for  the 
year  1830.  The  legislator,  thank  God, 
is  in  his  nature  a  more  cunning  and 
gradual  animal. 

Before  we  drop  Mr.  Davison,  who 
wri'es  like  a  very  sensible  man,  we 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  his  style. 
If  ho  would  think  less  about  it,  he  would 
write  much  better.  It  is  always  as 
plcthiiric  and  full-dressed  as  if  he  were 
writing  a  treatise  de  finibws  bonorum  et 
malorunu  He  is  sometimes  obrtcuie; 
and  is  occasionally  apt  to  dress  up 
common-sized  thoughts  in  big  clothes, 
and  to  dwell  a  little  too  long  in  proving 
what  every  man  of  sense  knows  and 
admits.  We  hope  we  shall  not  oilend 
Mr.  Davison  by  these  remarks ;  and  we 
have  rvally  no  intention  of  doing  so. 
His  views  upon  the  Poor-Jjaws  are, 
generally  speaking,  very  correct  and 
philiisophical ;  he  writes  like  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  and  a  man  capable  of 
eloquence ;  and  we  hope  he  will  be  a 
bishop.  If  his  mitred  productions  arc 
as  cnlif^htencd  and  liberal  as  this,  we 
are  sure  he  will  confer  as  much  honour 
on  the  Bench  as  he  receives  from  it. 
There  is  a  good  deal,  however,  in  Mr. 
Daivison's  book  about  the  **  virtuous 
marriages  of  the  p»)or."  To  have  really 
the  charge  of  a  family  as  a  husband 
and  a  father,  we  are  told, — to  have  the 
privilege  of  laying  out  his  life  in  their 
■ervice,  is  the  poor  man's  boast, — **his 
homo  is  the  Kbool  of  hit  sentiments," 


&c.  &c.  This  18  viewing  bniiiaa  H 
through  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  n 
decorating  it  with  coloars  which  do  ■ 
belong  to  it.  A  ploughman  mankf 
ploughwoman  because  slie  ii  phnq 
generally  uses  her  ill ;  thinks  hb  €ta 
drcn  an  incumbrance ;  very  often  Iq 
them  ;  and,  for  sentiment,  has  noUu 
more  nearly  approaching  to  it  thaa  tl 
ideas  of  broiled  bacon  and  nuafai 
potatoes.  This  is  the  atate  of  the  kw 
orders  of  mankind  —  deplorable,  b 
true — and  yet  rendered  much  woe 
by  the  Poor-Laws. 

The  system  of  roundsmen  it  m« 
complained  of;  ai  well  u  that  1 
which  the  labour  of  paupers  is  pti 
partly  by  the  rate,  partly  by  the  nuul 
— and  a  long  string  of  Sussex  Juktie 
send  up  a  petition  on  the  subject  B 
the  evil  we  are  suffering  under  ii  i 
excess  of  populdrion.  There  are  H 
men  applying  for  work,  when  five  oo 
are  wanted ;  of  course,  such  ■  reds 
dance  of  labouring  persons  roustdrpR 
the  rate  of  their  labour  far  beyond  wh 
is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  thi 
families.  And  how  is  that  deficien 
to  he  made  up  but  from  the  parish  ntti 
unless  it  is  meant  suddenly  and  imn 
diately  to  abolish  the  whole  system 
the  Poor-lAws  ?  To  state  that  the  n 
of  labour  is  lower  than  a  man  can  Ir 
by,  is  merely  to  state  that  we  have  h 
and  have  Poor-Laws  —  of  which  it 
practice  is  at  length  the  ineviuble  eo 
sequence  ;  and  nothing  could  lie  mo 
absurd  than  to  attempt  to  prevent,  I 
Acts  of  Parliament,  the  natural  dfpi 
ciation  of  an  article  which  exists 
mueh  greater  abundance  than  it 
wanted.  Nor  can  any  thing  bo  nc 
unjust  than  the  complaint,  that  rounc 
men  are  paid  by  their  employcn  at 
inferior  rate,  and  tliat  the  differenei 
made  up  by  the  parish  funds, 
roundsman  is  commonly  an  infer 
description  of  labourer  who  cannot  | 
regularly  hired  ;  —  he  comes  upon 
parish  for  labour  commonly  at  Um 
seasons  when  there  is  the  least  to  doi 
he  is  not  a  servant  of  the  farmer's  cboJ 
and  probably  does  not  suit  him ; — 
goes  off  to  any  oiher  labour  at  a  ■ 
mcnt*s  warning,  when  he  finds  it  m 
profitable ; — and  the  farmer  is  Um 
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to  Wep  nearly  tlie  same  Bumber  of 
labonrers  as  if  there  were  no  rounds- 
men at  all.  Is  it  just,  then,  ihat  a 
labonrer,  combining  every  spf  cies  of 
imperfection,  should  receive  the  same 
wases  as  a  chosen,  regular,  stationary 
person,  who  is  always  ready  at  hand, 
and  whom  the  farmer  has  selected  for 
his  dexterity  and  character  ? 

Those  persons  who  do  not,  and  can- 
not employ  lahonrers,  have  no  kind  of 
right  to  comjilain  of  the  tliird  or  fourth 
part  of  the  wage*  being  paid  by  the 
rates  ;  for  if  the  farmers  did  not  agree 
among  themselves  to  take  such  occa- 
sional labiiurers,  the  whole  of  their 
support  mast  be  paid  by  the  rates, 
instead  of  one-third.  The  order  is, 
that  the  panper  shall  be  paid  such  a 
torn  as  will  support  himself  and  family; 
and  if  this  agreement  to  take  rounds 
men  was  not  entered  into  by  the  farmers, 
they  most  be  paid,  by  the  rates,  the 
whole  of  the  amount  of  the  order,  for 
doing  nothing.  If  a  circulating  la- 
boorer,  therefore,  with  three  children, 
to  whom  the  Justices  would  order  I2s 
per  week,  receives  Ss,  from  his  em- 
ployer«  and  4a.  from  the  rates,  the 
parish  is  not  bunhened  by  this  system 
to  the  amount  of  4«..  but  relieved  to  the 
amount  of  8a  A  parish  manufacture, 
ccndacted  by  overseers,  is  infinitely 
more  bnrthensome  to  the  rates  than 
any  system  of  roundsmen.  There  are 
andoobfedly  a  few  instances  to  the 
contrary.  Zeal  and  talents  will  cure 
the  original  defectt  of  any  svstem  ;  but 
to  sufipoae  that  average  men  can  do 
what  extraordinary  men  have  done,  is 
the  cause  of  many  silly  projects  and 
extravagant  blunders.  Mr.  Owen  may 
give  bis  whole  heart  and  soul  to  the 
improvement  of  one  of  his  parochial 
paralKlograms  ;  but  who  is  to  succeed 
to  Mr.  Owen's  enthusiasm  ?  Before 
we  have  quite  done  with  the  subject  of 
roandsroen,  we  cannot  help  noticing  a 
ttratige  assertion  of  Mr.  Nieol.  that  the 
low  rate  of  wag**s  paid  by  the  muster 
is  so  injustice  to  the  pauper  ~  that  he 
is  cheated,  fors  loth,  out  of  Bs.  or  lOs, 
perweek  by  this  arrangement  Nothing, 
however,  can  possibly  be  more  absurd 
thu  sach  an  allegation.  The  whole 
coooiiy  if  open  to  him.    Can  he  gain 


more  any  where  else  ?  If  not,  this  is 
the  market  price  of  bi^ labour;  and 
what  right  has  he  to  complain  ?  or  how 
can  he  say  he  is  defrauded  ?  A  com- 
bination among  farmers  to  lower  the 
price  of  labour  would  be  impossible,  if 
labour  did  not  exist  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  was  wanted.  All  such 
things,  whether  labour,  or  worsted 
stockings,  or  broad  cloth,  are,  of  course, 
always  regulated  by  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  supply  and  demand.  Mr. 
Nicol  cites  an  instance  of  a  parish  in 
Suffolk,  where  the  labourer  receives 
sixpence  from  the  farmers,  and  the  rest 
is  made  up  by  the  rates;  and  for  this 
he  reprobates  the  conduct  of  the  far- 
mers. But  why  are  they  not  to  tako 
labour  as  cheap  as  they  can  get  it? 
Why  are  they  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  market  price  of  this,  as  of  any 
other  commodity?  The  rates  are  a 
separate  consideration :  let  them  supply 
what  is  wanting;  but  the  farmer  is 
right  to  get  his  iron,  his  wood,  and  his 
labour,  as  cheap  as  he  can.  It  would, 
we  admit,  come  nearly  to  the  same 
thing,  if  100/.  were  paid  in  wages 
rather  than  25/.  in  wages,  and  75/  by 
rate  ;  but  then,  if  the  farmers  were  to 
agree  to  give  wages  above  the  market 
price,  and  suffieicnt  for  the  support  of 
the  labourers  without  any  rati-,  such  an 
agreement  could  never  be  adhered  to. 
The  base  and  the  crafty  would  make 
their  labourers  take  less,  and  fling 
heavier  rates  upon  those  who  adhered 
to  the  contract;  whereas  the  ajirree- 
ment,  founded  upon  giving  as  little  as 
can  be  given,  is  pretty  sure  of  being 
adhered  to;  and  he  who  breaks  it, 
lessens  the  rate  to  his  neighbour,  and 
does  not  increase  it.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  is  this  :  If  you  have  ten  or 
twenty  labourers  who  say  they  can  get 
no  work,  and  you  cannot  dispute  this, 
and  the  Poor- Laws  remain,  what  better 
scheme  can  be  devised,  thnn  that  the 
farmers  of  the  parish  should  employ 
them  in  their  turns? — and  what  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  that  farmers  so 
employing  them  should  give  one  far- 
thing more  than  the  market  price  for 
their  labour  ? 

It  is  contended,  that  the  statute  of 
Eijzabeth,   rightly  mterpTeX^d^   oid\^ 
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compels  the  overseer  to  assist  the  sick 
and  old,  and' not  to  find  labour  for 
strong  and  healthj  men.  This  is  true 
enough ;  and  it  would  have  been  emi- 
nently useful  to  have  attended  to  it  a 
century  past :  but  to  find  employment 
for  all  who  apply,  is  now,  by  long  use, 
become  a  practical  part  of  the  Poor- 
La  ws,  and  will  require  the  same  care 
and  dexterity  for  its  abolition  as  any 
other  part  of  that  pernicious  system. 
It  would  not  be  altogether  prudent 
suddenly  to  tell  a  million  of  stout  men, 
with  spades  and  hoes  in  their  hands, 
that  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  had  been 
miscontrued,  and  that  no  more  employ- 
ment would  be  found  for  them.  It  re- 
quires twenty  or  thirty  years  to  state 
such  truths  to  such  numbers. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  diminution 
of  the  claims  of  settlement,  and  of  the 
authority  of  Justices,  coupled  with  the 
other  subordinate  improvements  we 
have  stated,  will  be  the  best  steps  for 
beginning  the  abolition  of  the  Poor- 
Laws.  >Vhen  these  have  been  taken, 
the  description  of  persons  entitled  to 
relief  may  be  narrowed  by  degrees. 
But  let  no  man  hope  to  get  rid  of  these 
laws,  even  in  the  gentlest  and  wisest 
method,  without  a  great  deal  of  misery, 
and  some  risk  of  tumult.  If  Mr.  Bourne 
thinks  only  of  avoiding  risk,  he  will  do 
nothing.  Some  risk  must  be  incurred ; 
but  the  secret  is  gradation ;  and  the 
true  reason  for  abolishing  these  laws  is, 
not  that  they  make  the  rich  poor,  but 
that  they  make  the  poor  poorer.  ** 
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1.  WhiMauf^i  ITistoiy  qf  the  City  <^  Dulh 
lin.   4ta  Cadell  and  Davies. 

2.  ObtervadoM  on  the  State  of  Ireland, 
principally  directed  to  ite  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Population;  in  a  series  qf 
Letters  written  on  a  Tour  through  that 
Country.  In  8  vols.  By  J.  C.  Curweu, 
Esq.  M.P,    London.    1818. 

8.  Gamble's  Views  (if  Society  in  Ireland, 
These  are  all  the  late  publications 
that  treat  of  Irish  interests  in  general 
— and  none  of  them  are  of  first-rate 

*  The  boldness  of  modem  legislation  baa 
fbrownall  my  caution  into  the  background. 


importance.  Mr.  Gambk*s  1 
Ir^and  are  of  a  very  ordinal^ 
tion  —  low  scenes  and  low 
making  up  the  priDcipal  pai 
narrative.  There  are  reade 
ever,  whom  it  will  aamse; 
reading  market  becomes  n 
more  extensive,  and  embraoet 
variety  of  persons  every  d 
Whitelaw*8  History  of  Dublin 
of  great  accuracy  and  reseaic 
creditable  to  the  industry,  go 
and  benevolence  of  its  aotkor. 
Travels  of  Mr.  Christian  Cm 
hardly  know  what  to  say.  £ 
and  honest  in  his  politics- 
enemy  to  abuses — vapid  in  I 
and  pleasantry,  and  infinitely 
inclined  to  dedaim  upon  com 
topics  of  morality  and  ben 
But,  with  these  drawbacks^  tb 
not  ill  written ;  and  may  be 
geously  read  by  those  who 
rous  of  information  upon  tb 
state  of  Ireland. 

So  great,  and  so  long  has 
misgovern ment  of  that  countr 
verJy  believe  the  empire  i 
much  stronger,  if  every  thing 
sea  between  England  and  Um 
and  if  skates  and  codfish  swan 
fair  land  of  Ulster.  Such 
such  profligacy  —  so  much  ( 
ranny  and  oppression — such 
of  God*s  gifts  —  such  a  profii 
God's  name  for  the  purposes  < 
and  party  spirit,  cannot  be 
in  the  history  of  civilised  En 
will  long  remain  a  roonnme 
famy  and  shame  to  England 
will  be  more  useful  to  supprei 
dignation  which  the  very  nan 
land  inspires,  and  to  considi 
tially  those  causes  which  haT 
this  fair  portion  of  the  crea 
kept  it  wild  and  savage  in  thi 
improving  Europe. 

The  great  misfortune  of  I 
that  the  moss  of  the  people  1 
given  up  for  a  century  to  a  1 
Protestants,  by  whom  they  li 
treated  as  Helots^  and  sob 
every  species  of  persecution 

Was  it  wise  to  encounter  such  i 
the  dannr  over?  Can  the  vit 
the  BiUbe  maintained? 
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"tecL  Hie  snfierings  of  the  Catholics 
ire  been  bo  loodlj  chanted  in  the 
Tj  streets,  that  it  is  ahnost  needless 
remind  our  readers  that,  daring  the 
igns  of  George  L  and  George  II.  the 
idi  Boman  Catholics  were  disabled 
MB  holding  anj  ciril  or  military  office, 
9m  Toting  at  elections,  from  admis- 
30  into  corporations,  f^m  practising 
w  or  pbjsic  A  younger  brother,  by 
miog  Protestant,  might  deprive  his 
der  brother  of  his  biru-right :  by  the 
me  process,  he  might  force  his  father, 
ider  the  name  of  a  liberal  provision, 
yield  np  to  him  a  part  of  his  landed 
t>perty;  and,  if  an  eldest  son,  he 
ight,  in  the  same  way,  reduce  his 
^er's  feersimple  to  a  life  estate.  A 
ftpist  was  disabled  from  purchasing 
eehold  lands — and  eren  from  holding 
og  leases — and  any  person  might 
ke  his  Catholic  neighbour's  house  by 
lying  SJL  for  it.  If  the  child  of  a  Ca- 
lolic  fioher  turned  Protestant,  he  was 
ken  away  from  his  father  and  put  into 
m  hands  of  a  Protestant  relation.  No 
ipist  coold  purchase  a  freehold,  or 
iM  for  more  than  thirty  years  -^  or 
hcrit  finom  an  intestote  Protestant— 
V  from  an  intestate  Catholic —.  nor 
sell  in  limerick  or  Galway — nor 
>U  an  advowson,  nor  buy  an  annuity 
r  Ufeu  bOL  was  giyen  for  discovering 
popbh  Archbishop — SOiL  for  a  popish 
leigyman  —  and  \0s,  for  a  School- 
asKT.  Ko  one  was  allowed  to  be 
oslee  for  Catholics  \  no  Catholic  was 
loved  to  take  more  than  two  appren- 
9es;  no  Papist  to  be  solicitor,  sheriff, 

*  to  serve  on  Grand  Juries.    Horses 

*  Papists  might  be  seized  for  the 
ilitia;  for  whidi  militia  Papists  were  to 
ly  dooble,  and  to  find  Protestant  sub- 
itotes.  Papists  were  prohibited  from 
»ing  present  at  yestries,  or  from  being 
fjtk  or  petty  constables;  and,  when 
fldent  in  towns,  they  were  compelled 
I  find  Protestant  watchmen.  Bar- 
ren and  solicitors,  marrying  Ca- 
olwi,  were  exposed  to  the  penalties 
^  Catholics.  Persons  plundered  by 
rivateers  during  a  war  with  .  any 
opish  prince,  were  reimbursed  by  a 
vy  on  the  Catholic  inhabitants  where 
ley  lived.  All  popish  priests  cele- 
Vol.!  / 


brating  marriages  contrary  to  12  Gea 
I.  cap.  3.,  were  to  be  handed! 

The  greater  part  of  these  incapacities 
are  removed,  though  many  of  a  yery 
serious  and  oppressive  nature  still  re- 
main. But  the  grand  misfortune  is, 
that  the  spirit  which  these  oppressive 
Laws  engendered  remains.  Tlie  Pro- 
testant still  looks  upon  the  Catholic  as 
a  degraded  being.  The  Catholic  does 
not  yet  consider  himself  upon  an 
equality  with  his  former  tyrant  and 
taskmaster.  That  religious  hatred 
which  required  all  the  prohibiting  yi- 
gilance  of  the  law  for  its  restraint,  has 
found  in  the  law  its  strongest  support ; 
and  the  spirit  which  the  law  first  exas- 
perated and  embittered,  continues  to 
act  long  after  the  original  atimulua  is 
withdrawn.  The  law  which  prevented 
Catholics  from  serving  on  Grand  Juries 
is  repealed;  but  Catholics  are  not  called 
upon  Grand  Juries  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  are  entitled,  by  their 
rank  and  fortune.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford did  all  he  could  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  those  Uws  which  arc  already 
passed  in  their  favour.  But  power  is 
seldom  entrusted  in  this  country  to  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  liberality ; 
and  evervthing  has  fallen  back  in  the 
hands  of  his  successors  into  the  ancient 
division  of  the  privileged  and  degraded 
castes.  We  do  not  mean  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  the  present  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  whom  we  believe  to  bio 
upon  this  subject  a  very  liberal  poli- 
tician, and  on  aU  subjects  an  honour- 
able and  excellent  man.  The  Govern- 
ment under  which  he  serves  allows  him 
to  indulge  in  a  little  harmless  liberality; 
but  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  no- 
thing is  intended  to  be  done  for  the 
Catholics ;  that  no  loaves  and  fishes 
will  be  lost  by  indulgence  in  Protestant 
insolence  and  tyranny ;  and,  therefore, 
among  the  generality  of  Irish  Pro- 
testants, insolence,  tyranny,  and  exclu- 
sion continue  to  operate.  However 
eligible  the  Catholic  may  be,  he  is  not 
elected ;  whatever  barriers  may  be 
thrown  down,  he  does  not  advance  a* 
step.  He  was  first  kept  out  by  law  ; 
he  is  now  kept  out  by  opinion  and 
habit.  They  have  been  so  lou^  m 
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chains,  that  nobody  belieres  they  are 
capable  of  using  their  hands  and  feet. 

It  is  not  however  the  only  or  the 
«worst  misfortnne  of  the  Catholics,  that 
the  relaxations  of  the  law  are  hitherto 
of  little  benefit  to  them ;  t!he  law  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  relaxed.  A  Catholic, 
as  every  body  knows,  cannot  be  made 
sheriff;  cannot  be  in  Parliament ;  can- 
not be  a  director  of  the  Irish  Bank  ; 
cannot  fill  the  great  departments  of  the 
law,  the  army,  and  the  navy ;  is  cutoff 
from  all  the  high  objects  of  human 
ambition,  and  treated  as  a  marked  and 
degraded  person. 

The  common  admission  now  is,  that 
the  Catholics  are  to  the  Protestants  in 
Ireland  as  about  4  to  I  —  of  which 
Protestants,  not  more  than  one  Ao//*  be- 
long to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  This, 
then,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  state  of  Ireland:  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  is -completely 
subjugated  and  overawed  by  a  handful 
of  comparatively  recent  settlers, —  in 
whom  all  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  country  is  vested, — who  have  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  desist  from 
still  greater  abuses  of  authority, —  and 
who  look  with  trembling  apprehension 
to  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  Par- 
liament and  the  country  towards  these 
unfortunate  persons  whom  they  have 
always  looked  upon  as  their  property 
and  their  prey. 

Whatever  evils  may  result  from  these 
proportions  between  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed — to  whatever  dangers  a 
country  so  situated  may  be  considered 
to  be  exposed — these  evils  and  dangers 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  Ireland.  The 
proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
is  infinitely  greater  now  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago,  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  favourable  to  the  former. 
By  a  return  made  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  in  1732,  the  proportion  of  Ca- 
tholics to  Protestants  was  not  2  to  1. 
It  is  now  (as  we  have  already  observed) 
4  to  I ;  and  the  causes  which  have  thus 
altered  the  proportions  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  are  sufficiently  obvious  to  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. The  Roman  Catholic  priest  re- 
sides; his  income  entirely  depends  upon 
the  number  of  his  flock ;  and  he  must 


exert  himself,  or  he  starves.  There  is 
some  chance  of  success,  therefore,  in 
his  efforts  to  convert;  bat  the  IVotestaot 
clergyman,  if  he  were  equally  eager, 
has  little  or  no  probability  of  persuading 
so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation to  come  over  to  his  chorch. 
The  Catholic  clergyman  belongs  to  a 
religion  that  has  always  been  more  de* 
sirous  of  gaining  proselytes  than  the 
Protestant  church ;  and  he  is  animated 
by  a  sense  of  injury  and  a  desire  of 
revenge.  Another  reason  for  the  dis- 
proportionate increase  of  Catholics  is, 
that  the  Catholics  will  marry  upon 
means  which  the  Protestant  considen 
as  insufficient  for  marrioge.  A  few 
potatoes  and  «  shed  of  turf,  are  all  that 
Luther  has  left  for  the  Romanist ;  and 
when  the  latter  gets  these,  he  instantly 
begins  upon  the  great  Irish  mannfiscture 
of  children.  Bixt  a  Ptotestant  belongs 
to  the  sect  that  eats  the  fine  flour,  and 
leaves  the  bran  to  others;  he  must  have 
comforts,  and  he  does  not  marry  till  he 
;gets  them.  He  would  be  ashamed,  if 
ie  were  seen  living  as  a  Catholic  lives. 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Protestants  who  remain  attached  to 
their  church  do  not  increase  so  fast  as 
the  Catholics.  But  in  common  minds, 
•daily  scenes,  the  example  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  power  of  imitation,  decide 
their  habits,  veligious  as  well  as  civil. 
A  Protestant  labourer  wiio  woiks 
among  Catholics,  soon  learns  to  thmk 
and  act  and  talk  as  they  do — he  is  not 
proof  against  the  eternal  panegyric 
which  he  hears  of  Father  OXeaiy. 
His  Protestantism  is  rubbed  away;  and 
be  goes  at  last,  afier  some  little  resist- 
ance, to  the  chapel,  where  he  sees 
every  body  else  going. 

These  eight  Catholics  not  only  hate 
the  ninth  man,  the  Protestant  of  the 
Establishment,  for  the  nnjust  privileges 
he  enjoys — not  only  remember  that 
the  lands  of  their  faUier  were  given  to 
bis  father — but  thev  find  themselves 
forced  to  pay  for  the  support  of  his 
religion.  In  the  wretched  state  of 
poverty  in  which  the  lower  orders  of 
Irish  are  plunged,  it  is  not  without 
considerable  e&rt  that  they  can  pay 
the  few  shillings  necessary  for  the  snp- 
YXti  of  their  Catholic  priest :  and  when 
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thk  is  effected,  a  tenth  of  the  potatoes 
in  the  i;ardcn  nre  to  be  set  out  for  the 
iopport  of  a  persaasion,  the  introdiic- 
uoo  uf  which  into  Ircliind  they  consider 
af  the  great  cause  of  their  political  in- 
faionty,  and  all  their  manifold  wretch- 
fdaesk  In  England,  a  lahoorer  can 
fncne  constant  emplojment — or  he 
en,  at  the  worst,  obtain  relief  from  his 
fKtiA,  Whether  tithe  operates  as  a  tax 
ifoa  him,  is  known  only  to  the  poll- 
IW  ecooomistt:  if  he  does  pay  it,  he 
fat  DOC  know  that  he  pays  it ;  and 
Ihi  huthcn  of  supporting  the  Clergy 
k  U  least  kept  out  of  his  Tiew.  But, 
k  btland,  the  only  method  in  which 
•  poor  man  Htcs,  is  by  taking  a  small 
fsrtkm  of  land,  in  which  he  can  grow 
folttoes:  seven  or  eight  months  out 
if  urdTe,  in  many  parts  of  Irehind, 
tea  Is  no  constant  employment  of 
4b poor:  and  the  potato  farm  is  all 
tec  sheltefs  them  from  absolute  famine. 
V  te  Pope  were  to  come  in  person, 
mA  seiw  npon  every  tenth  potato, 
te  poor  peasant  would  scarcely  endure 
k  Whh  what  patience,  then,  can  he 
at  it  lOMed  into  the  cart  of  the  heretic 
Xmor,  who  has  a  church  without  a 
SD^grqpation,  and  a  revenue  without 

We  do  not  say  whether  these  things 

Mi  right  or  wrong— whether  they  want 

aiOBedy  at  all— or  what  remedy  they 

«nc;  hat  we  paint  them  in  thotic 

CBisHS  in  which  they  appear  to  the  eye 

tf  povcftyand  ignorance,  withontsayiiig 

whttfaer  those  colours  are  false  or  true. 

Xar  is  the  case  at  all  comparable  to 

te  oTDtasenters  paying  tithe  in  Eng- 

hai  i  which  case  is  precisely  the  re- 

nae  of  what  happens  in  Ireland,  for 

il  ii  te  eontribotion  of  a  very  small 

r  CO  the  religion  of  a  very  large 

r  I  and  the  numbers  on  either 

I  all  the  difference  in  the  ar- 

To  exasperate  the  poor  Ca- 

I  slill  more,  the  rich  graziers  of 

tte  pnish — or  the  squire  in  his  parish 

—pay  BO  tithe  at  all  for  their  grass 

hmL    Agistment  tithe  is  abolished  in 

Inted ;  and  the  bnrthen  of  supporting 

nMChardies  seems  to  devolve  upon 

te  poorer  Gadiolics,  struggling  with 

jiliith  and  spade  in  small  scraps  of 

rteflf  remril  land.    Tithes  leem  tobe 


collected  in  a  more  harsh  manner  than 
they  arc  collected  in  Eii;:l:nid.  The 
minute  suhdivisions  of  land  in  Ireland 
—  the  little  connection  which  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman  commonly  has  with 
the  Catholic  population  of  his  parish, 
have  made  the  introduction  of  tithe 
proctors  very  general — sometimes  as 
the  a^nt  of  the  clergyman — sometimes 
as  the  lessee  or  middleman  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
land;  but,  in  cither  cose,  practised, 
dexterous  estimators  of  tithe.  The 
English  clergymen,  in  general,  arc  far 
from  exacting  the  whole  of  what  is  due 
to  them,  but  sacrifice  a  little  to  the  love 
of  popularity  or  to  the  dread  of  odium. 
A  system  of  tithe-proctors  established 
all  over  England  (as  it  is  in  Ireland), 
would  produce  general  disgust  and 
alienation  from  the  Established  Churclu 

"During  the  administration  of  Lord  Ha- 
lifluc.**  says  Mr.  Hardy,  in  quotinac  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Charlcmont  upon  tithes 
paid  by  Catholics,  **  Ireland  was  tlungerouMly 
disturbed  in  its  southern  and  iionhem 
regions.  In  the  south  principally,  in  the 
counties  of  Kdkenny,  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Tippenury,  the  White  Boys  now  made  their 
first  appearance;  those  White  Boys,  wlio 
have  ever  since  occasionally  disturbed  the 
public  tranquillity  without  any  rational 
method  having  been  as  yet  pursued  to  era- 
dicate this  disfmicefUl  eril.  When  we  con- 
sider, that  the  very  same  district  has  been 
for  the  long  space  of  soren  and  twenty  years 
liable  to  fluent  returns  of  the  sanio  dis- 
orderinto  which  it  has  continually  relaps<^. 
in  spite  of  all  the  violent  remedies  from 
time  to  time  administ«rt>d  by  our  |iolitieal 
quacks,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  soiue 
real,  peculiar,  and  topical  cause  must  exi^t ; 
and  yet  neither  the  removal,  nor  even  the 
investigation  of  this  cause,  has  ever  once 
been  seriously  att<?mpted.  Laws  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  unconstitutional  na- 
ture have  been  enorted ;  the  country  Iian 
been  disgrac<>d,  and  exasptrrated  by  fh> 
quent  and  bloody  executions;  and  the 
llfibbet,  that  perpetual  resource  of  weak 
and  cruel  legiahitors,  has  groaned  under 
the  multitude  of  starving  criminals;  yet 
whde  the  cause  is  suffered  to  exist,  the 
effects  will  ever  follow.  The  ampuUtion 
of  lunbs  will  never  eradicate  a  pnu-ient 
h>;mour,  which  must  be  sought  in  its 
source,  and  their  remedied.** 

••  I  wish,"  coiitmues  Mr.  Wakefield, "  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  Irish  character,  that  the  gentlemen 
s  2 


Ijonrcd  tluTc  lor  iwcnry  yoars  by  short 
liirinLT^.  Laiiis  wo  srttlnni  lit  iit  :ill. 
AN'luii  ;i  mail  was  nor  all<)\\i.'(l  to  livo 
"v\ln.n;  lir  was  not  ?».'ttlf(l.  it  was  nist- 
to  lay  l»ol<i  of  any  ]»liin  for  extending 
ECttlenicnts.  But  the  whole  question 
is  now  completely  changed  ;  and  th«J 
only  point  which  rcniains  is,  to  find 
out'  what  mode  of  conferring  settle- 
ments produces  the  least  possible  mis- 
chief. We  are  convinced  it  is  hy 
throwing  every  possible  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  ncquiring  them.  If  a  settle- 
ment hereafter  should  not  be  obtained 
in  that  parish  in  wliich  labourers  have 
worked  for  many  years,  it  will  be  be- 
cause it  contributes  materially  to  their 
happiness  that  they  should  not  gain  a 
settlement  there;  and  this  is  a  full 
answer  to  the  apparent  injustice. 

Then,  upon  what  plea  of  common 
sense  should  a  man  gain  a  power  of 
taxing  a  parish  to  keep  him,  because 
he  has  rented  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  there  ?  or,  because  he  has  served 
the  office  of  clerk,  or  sexton,  or  hog- 
ringer,  or  bought  ao  estate  of  thirty 
pounds  value?  However  good  these 
various  pleus  might  be  for  conferring 
settlements,  if  it  were  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  facility  of  obtaining  them, 
they  are  totally  inefficacious  if  it  can 
be  shown,  that  the  means  of  craiiiiniF 


j  ria^c  ;  for  tin*  wile,  of  c^  m<'j, 
'  inro  tin'  sftrlmunt  (.»f  tin.' 
ami  flic  cliil'irrtt,  till  ornai.cip:; 
he  rcMnovc'd,  if  their  partem 
moved.  This  point  g.iint  d.  il 
regnhaing  the  law  exin.*nse 
Poor-Laws,  would  bo  nearh 
plished  :  for  the  most  fenile 
dispute  would  be  removed 
first  sett  lenient  is  an  inex 
source  of  litigation  and  cxpci 
miserable  rustics.  Upon  th 
fact,  for  example,  of  a  farmei 
ploughman  for  a  year,  arise  th 
ing  afflicting  questions : — Wai 
pressed  contract  ?  Wa!>  it  ai 
contract  ?  Was  it  an  implied 
the  ploughman,  rebutted  by 
stances  ?  Was  the  ploughm 
tf-act  for  a  year's  proopcctiTe 
Was  it  a  customaiy  hiring 
ploughman?  Was  it  a  irtr 
hiring  of  the  ploughman? 
a  conditional  hiring  ?  Whs  it  i 
hiring  ?  Was  it  a  special,  or 
yearly  hiring,  or  a  special  hn 
wa{;e8  reserved  week  ly  ?  Did  tl 
make  it  aspeciul  conditional  hi 
warning,  or  an  exceptive hhin| 
the  service  of  the  ploughman 
constructive  ?  Was  there  any  i 
tion  expressed  or  implied  ?- 
there  a  dis^iolution  imolied?- 
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other  objeetion  be  stated  to  such  re 
daction,  than  the  number  of  attorDcys 
acd  pruriiicial  counsel^  whom  it  will 
hrini;  into  the  poor-house?  —  Mr.  Nicol 
■ijs^  that  the  greater  number  of  modes 
of  aeUlement  do  not  increase  litigation. 
Be  maj  jivt  as  well  aaj,  that  the  num- 
btr  of  the  atreeta  in  the  SeTen  Dials 
does  DOC  increase  the  difficulty  of  find- 
i^^  the  waj.  The  modes  of  settlement 
we  have,  are  hy  far  the  simplest,  and 
the  evidence  it  assisted  by  registers. 

Under  the  head  of  Law  Kxpeoses, 
«•  are  convinced  a  great  deal  may  be 
dooe^  by  meking  some  slight  alteration 
k  die  Imw  of  removals.  At  present, 
nnoveb  mie  made  without  any  warn- 
■g  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  panper 
k  removed  ;  and  the  first  intimation 
^lich  the  defendant  parish  receives  of 
fhb  projected  increase  of  their  popula- 
tion ia,  bj  the  arrival  of  the  father, 
muihtT,  and  eight  or  nine  children  at 
fhb  oveneer's  door— where  they  are 
twnblrd  ont,  with  the  Justice's  order 
aboQt  their  necki,  and  left  as  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  assembled  and  indignant 
puishionen.  No  sooner  have  the  poor 
vrctcbes  become  a  little  familiarised  to 
Arir  new  parish,  than  the  order  is  ap- 
lealed  against,  and  they  are  recartcd 
vhh  the  same  precipitate  indecency — 
(im/aia  irahimi,  retrahuHique. 

Ho  removal  should  ever  take  place 

vkboot  dne  notice  to  the  parish  to 

vliieh  the  panper  is  to  be  removed,  nor 

tin  the  time  in  which  it  may  be  appealed 

i|ttBst  is  past  by.     Notice  to  be  ac- 

ttfding  to  the  distance  —  either  by 

kttcr  or  personally ;  and  the  decision 

Aoald  be  made  by  ibe  Justices  at  their 

fotj  sessions,  with  as  much  core  and 

tteaiion  as  if  there  were  no  Apjieal 

bom  tBeir  decision.  An  absurd  notion 

iRvaib  among  Magistrates,  that  they 

Med  not  take  much  trouble  in  the  in- 

mrigation  of  removals,  because  their 

cnon  nay  be  corrected  by  a  superior 

eont ;  whereas  it  is  an  object  of  great 

iapoitance,  hj  a  fair  and  dih'gent  in- 

ictf^gation  in  the  nearest  and  cheapest 

flont,  to  convince  the  country  people 

whkh  party  is  right  and  which    is 

wraog ;  and  in  this  manner  to  prevent 

then  from  lieccnning  the  prey  of  Law 

Tcnnin.    We  are  oonvinoed  that  this 


subject  of  the  removal  of  poor  is  well 
worthy  a  sliort  ami  separate  hill.  Mr. 
Bourne  thinks  it  would  be  very  dilfieult 
to  draw  up  such  a  bill.  We  arc  quite 
satisfied  we  cuuld  draw  up  one  in  ten 
minutes  that  would  completely  answer 
the  end  proposed,  and  cure  the  evil 
complained  of. 

We  proceed  to  a  number  of  small 
details,  which  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  —  Overseers' 
accounts  should  be  given  in  quarterly, 
and  passed  by  the  Jui>tices,  as  thev  now 
are,  annually.  The  office  of  Overseers 
should  be  triennial.  The  accounts 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  tho 
poor,  such  as  the  Constable's  account, 
tfhould  be  kept  and  passed  separately 
from  them ;  and  the  vestry  should 
have  the  power  of  ordering  a  certain 
portion  of  the  superfluous  poor  upon 
the  roads.  But  we  beseech  all  specu- 
lators in  Poor-Laws  to  remember,  that 
the  machinery  they  must  work  with  is 
of  a  very  coarse  description.  An 
overseer  must  always  bo  a  limited,  un- 
educated person,  but  little  interested 
in  what  he  is  about,  and  with  much 
business  of  his  own  on  his  hands.  The 
extensive  interference  of  gentlemen 
with  those  matters  is  quite  visionary 
and  impossible.  If  gentlemen  were 
tide-waiters,  the  Custom-house  would 
be  better  served ;  if  gentlemen  would  be- 
come petty  constables,  the  police  would 
be  improved ;  if  bridges  were  made  of 
gold,  instead  of  iron,  they  would  not 
rust. — But  there  are  not  enou<;h  of 
these  articles  for  such  puq>oscs. 

A  great  part  of  the  evils  of  tho  Poor- 
Laws  has  been  occasioned  by  the  largo 
powers  intrusted  to  individual  Justices. 
Every  body  is  full  of  humanity  and 
goodnature  when  he  can  relieve  mis- 
fortune by  putting  his  hand  —  in  his 
neighbour's  pocket.  Who  can  boar  to 
see  a  fellow-creature  suffering  puin  and 
poverty,  when  ho  can  order  other 
fellow-creatures  to  relieve  them  ?  Is 
it  in  human  nature,  that  A  should  see 
B  ui  tears  and  misery,  and  not  order  C 
to  assist  him  ?  Such  a  power  must,  of 
course,  be  liable  to  every  degree  of 
abuse ;  and  the  sooner  the  power  of 
ordering  relief  con  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  Magistrates,  the  sooner  shall 
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we  begin  to  experience  some  midgation 
of  the  evils  of  the  Poor-Lnwe.  The 
Special- Vestrj'  Bill  is  good  for  this 
pui-pose,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  goes 
a  very  little  way  ;  and  we  much  doubt 
if  it  will  operate  as  any  sort  of  abridg- 
ment to  the  power  of  Magistrates  in 
granting  relief.  A  single  Magistrate 
must  not  act  under  this  bill,  but  in 
cases  of  special  emergency.  But  every 
case  of  distress  is  a  case  of  special 
emergency  :  and  the  double  Magis- 
trates, holding  their  petty  sessions  at 
some  little  alehouse,  and  overwhelmed 
with  all  the  monthly  business  of  the 
hundred,  cannot  possibly  give  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  overseer  and  pauper 
half  the  attention  they  would  be  able 
to  al!brd  them  at  their  own  houses. 

'J'he  common  ))cople  have  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  resort  to  Magis- 
trates for  relief,  that  it  is  certainly  a 
delicate  business  to  wean  them  from 
this  bad  habit ;  but  it  is  essential  to 
the  great  objects  which  the  Poor- Com- 
mittee have  in  view,  that  the  power  of 
Magistrates  of  ordering  relief  should  l>e 
gradually  taken  away.  When  this  is  once 
done,  half  the  diflicultics  of  the  abolition 
are  accomplished.  We  will  suggest  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  means  by  which  this 
desirable  end  may  be  promoted. 

A  poor  man  now  comes  to  a  Magis- 
trate any  day  in  the  wo<!k,  and  any 
hour  in  any  day,  to  complain  of  the 
Overseers,  or  of  the  select  Committee. 
Suppose  he  were  to  bo  made  to  wait  a 
little,  and  to  feel  for  a  short  time  the 
bitterness  of  that  poverty  which,  by 
idleness,  extravagance,  and  hasty  mar- 
riage, he  has  j)robal)ly  brought  upon 
himself.  To  effect  this  objoct,  we 
wfuild  prohibit  all  orders  for  relief,  by 
J  unices,  between  the  1st  and  10th  day 
of  tlic  month  ;  and  leave  the  poor  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Overfiecrs,  or 
of  tiie  Select  Vestry,  for  that  period. 
Here  is  a  be^mning  —  a  gradual  abo- 
liii(»n  of  one  of  the  first  features  of  the 
Poor-I^aws.  And  it  is  without  risk  of 
tumult ;  for  no  one  will  run  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  laws  for  an  evil  to  which 
he  anticipates  so  speedy  a  termination. 
This  iX'cameron  of  overseem*  despot- 
ism, anil  paupers'  suffering,  is  the  very 
thing  wanted.  It  will  teach  the  piuishcs 
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to  administer  their  own  char itj  reipoQ* 
sibly,  and  to  depend  upon  their  o«t 
judgment.  It  will  teach  the  poor  the 
miseries  of  pauperism  and  depeodeaees 
and  will  be  a  warning  to  unminicd 
young  men  not  hastily  and  nHhlj  to 
place  themselves,  their  wives  and  duU 
dren,  in  the  same  miserable  sitostioit 
and  it  will  effect  all  these  objecli 
gradually,  and  without  danger,  b 
would  of  course  be  the  same  thinf  oi 
principle,  if  relief  were  confined  to  thiM 
days  between  the  Ist  and  the  lOlh  of 
each  month ;  three  between  the  lOlh 
and  the  20th  ;  three  between  the  KNh 
and  the  end  of  the  month ; — or  in  of 
other  manner  that  wonid  gradosl|y' 
crumble  away  the  power,  and  chdk 
the  gratuitous  munificence,  of  Jnide^ 
—  give  authority  over  their  own  mSku 
to  the  heads  of  the  parish,  and  teach  tkl 
poor,  by  little  and  little,  that  theymiHl 
suffer  if  they  are  improdcnt.  It  is  i^ 
derstood  in  all  these  observatiott%  tfaC 
the  Overseers  arc  bound  to  support  tbdr 
poor  without  any  order  of  Jnstices ;  tnd 
that  death  arising  from  absolute  vut 
should  expose  those  ofiieerB  to  n^ 
severe  punishments,  if  it  could  be  tncsi 
to  their  inhumanity  and  neglect  Thi 
time  must  como  when  we  muit  do 
without  this ;  but  wc  are  not  got »  te 
yet — and  are  at  present  only  gettiss 
rid  of  Justices,  not  of  Oversei^rs. 

Mr.  Davison  seems  to  think  thst  thi 
plea  of  old  age  stands  upon  a  differtfll 
tooting,  with  respect  to  the  Poor-Un, 
frum  all  other  pleas.     But  why  shoild 
this  plea  be  more  favoured  than  thst  of 
sickncMi  ?    why  more   than  Iosmi  ia 
trade,  incurred  by  no  imprudence  ?  IB 
reality,  this  plea  is  less  entitled  to  in- 
dulgence.    Every  man   knows  he  ii 
exposed  to  the  helplessnesi  of  ages 
but  sickness  and  sudden  rain  are  retf 
ofteu  escaped — com])aratiTeIy  addon 
happen.    Why  is  a  man  exclusively  to 
l)e  protected  against  that  evil  which  ha 
must  have  foreseen  longer  than  any 
other,  and  has  had  the  longest  time  to 
guard  agaiufrt  ?    Mr.  Davison's  object 
tions  to  a  limited  expenditure  are 
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*  All  pradation  and  caution  have 
banished  since  the  Ileform  BUI  ~ 
high  preflsinre  wisdom  ia  the  only 
in  public  aflUrs. 
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«  ntfa&ctory.  Tlicte  we  ihall  lay 
m  oar  mden;  and  we  recom- 
id  them  to  the  attentioD  of  the 


:  ilian  advort  neit  to  the  ]>]ui  of  a  limi- 
Q  npon  the  amount  (tf  rates  to  be 
■ed  in  ftitore.  Thie  limitation,  aa  it  ii 
40eof  aome  protection  to  the  property 
aal^Sccted  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
asatnst  the  indefinite  encroachment 
h  othtMnriae  threatena  it,  ia,  in  that 
.certain]^  a  benefit}  and  auppoaing  it 
riBerooaly  adhered  to^  the  rery  know- 
t,  mtaaas  the  pariah  exfiectaiita.  that 
i  waa  aome  Hmit  to  their  range  of 
ntaiinn,  aome  barrier  which  they  could 
■BBw  mitrht  incline  them  to  turn  their 
^ita  bomewavd  again  to  the  care  of 
laehrea.  But  it  ia  an  expedient,  at  the 
fkr  ftom  being  aatiaflictory.  In  the 
,  there  ia  much  reaaon  to  fear 
I  a  limitation  would  not  erentually 
',  after  the  example  of  a  siiui- 
fM  baring  lUled  befSore,  and  conaider- 
lliat  the  urgency  of  the  applicants,  aa 
aa  they  retain  the  principle  of  depcn- 
se  upon  the  pariah  unqualified  in  any 
of  tta  main  articlea,  would  probably 
bear  a  mere  barrier  of  flrurea  in  the 
ahaeceont.  Then  there  would  be  much 
dlfflcnlty  in  the  proceediuga,  to  be 
vned  by  auch  a  limiting  rule.  For  the 
of  the  limitation  would  be  chiefly,  or 
^,  in  caaea  where  there  ia  aome  struggle 
■ecB  the  ordinary  auppliea  of  the  paiiah 
m  aod  the  czigenciea  of  the  poor,  or  a 
dof  run  and  presaure  upon  the  pariah 
amaaa  of  indigence:  and  in  circum- 
■eaa  of  thia  kind  it  would  be  hard  to 
IV  how  to  distribute  the  suppliea  under 
4r  proportion  to  the  applicants,  known 
expected;  hard  to  know  how  much 
jit  be  granted  for  the  present,  and  how 
ch  ahould  be  kept  in  reserve  for  the 
Minder  of  the  year'a  service.  The  real 
ttacy  in  such  a  distribution  of  account 
lU  ahow  itaelf  in  disproportions  and 
~  I  of  allowance,  impossible  to  be 
and  the  ap))licants  would  have 
\  more  for  discontent, 
limitation  itself  in  many  plaoea 
dd  be  only  in  worda  and  figurca.  It 
dd  be  aet,  I  presume,  by  an  average  of 
mka  preceding  yoara.  But  the  average 
■  npon  the  preceding  yeara  might  be  a 
I  fiffwdlng  in  ita  real  value  the  highest 
amt  of  the  aaacsaments  of  any  of  the 
raged  years,  under  the  great  cliange 
di  taaa  taken  place  in  the  \'alue  of 
lay  itaelt  A  given  rate,  or  aaseasment 
iSnalfy  the  same,  or  lower,  might  in  this 
r  taea  greater  real  money  value  than  it 


waa  aome  time  befbre.  In  many  of  the 
most  distressed  districts,  where  the  paro- 
chial rates  have  nearly  equalled  the  rents, 
a  nominal  average  would  therefore  be  no 
effectual  benefit;  and  yet  it  is  in  those  dis- 
tricta  that  the  alleviation  of  the  burthen  ia 
the  most  wanted. 

"  It  is  manifest,  also,  that  a  peremptory 
restriction  of  the  whole  amount  of  money 
applicable  to  the  parochial  aervice.  thoufch 
abundantly  justified  in  many  districts  by 
their  particular  condition  being  so  im- 
poverished as  to  make  the  measure,  for 
them,  almost  a  measure  of  necesMity,  if 
nothing  can  be  substituted  fur  it;  and 
where  the  same  extreme  necessity  does  not 
exist,  still  Justified  by  tho  prudence  of 
preventing  in  some  way  tho  interminable 
increase  of  the  parochial  burthens ;  still, 
that  such  a  reatriction  ia  an  iil-a4justed 
meaaure  in  itself,  and  would  in  many  in- 
stances operate  very  inequitably.  It  would 
fall  unfairly  in  some  parishes,  where  tlie 
relative  state  of  the  poor  and  the  parit>h 
might  render  an  increase  of  the  relief  as 
Just  and  reasonable  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  thing  to  be  under  the  Poor- Laws  at  all. 
It  would  deny  to  many  possible  fair  cLiini- 
ants  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  that  degri-o 
of  rcUef  commonly  granted  elsewhere  to 
persons  in  their  condition,  on  this  or  that 
account  of  claim.  Leaving  the  reason  of 
the  present  demands  wholly  unimpcached, 
and  unexplained;  directing  no  distinct 
warning  or  remonstrance  to  the  parties  in 
the  line  of  their  aflkirs,  by  putting  a  chock 
to  their  expectations  upon  positive  matters 
implicated  in  their  conduct;  which  would 
be  speaking  to  them  in  a  definite  sense, 
and  a  sense  applicable  to  all :  this  plan  of 
limitation  would  nurture  the  whole  mass 
of  the  claim  in  its  origin,  and  deny  the  al- 
lowance of  it  to  thousands,  on  account  of 
reasons  properly  affecting  a  distant  qiiart(*r, 
of  which  they  know  nothing.  The  want  of 
a  clear  method,  and  of  a  good  principle  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  in  this  direct  compulsory 
restriction,  renders  it.  I  think,  wholly  un- 
acoeptal)le,  unless  it  be  the  only  poMiihlo 
plan  that  can  be  devised  for  accomplishing; 
the  same  end.  If  a  parish  had  to  kt^ep  its 
account  with  a  single  de|)endant.  the  plan 
would  bo  much  more  usef\il  in  that  case. 
For  the  ascertained  fiu-t  of  the  total  amount 
of  hia  expectations  might  set  his  mind  at 
rest,  and  put  him  on  a  di>cidod  course  of 
providing  for  himself.  But,  in  the  Huiito* 
tion  proposed  to  be  made,  tho  ascertained 
fkct  ia  of  a  general  amount  only,  not  of 
each  man's  share  in  it.  Consequently, 
each  man  has  his  indefinite  expectations 
left  to  him,  and  every  sejMtrate  speciflok 
ground  of  expectation  remaining  aa  before." 
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of  a  kitchen  dresser,  well  provided  and 
highly  decorated  with  crockerj— not  less 
apparently  the  pride  of  the  hushandp  than 
the  result  of  female  vanity  in  the  wife : 
which,  with  a  table,  a  chest,  a  few  stools, 
and  an  iron  pot,  complete  the  cataloerue  of 
conveniences  generally  found,  as  belonging 
to  the  cabin;  while  a  spinning>wheel,  fur- 
nished by  the  Luien  Board,  and  a  loom, 
ornament  vacant  spaces  that  otherwise 
would  remain  unfurnished.  In  fitting  up 
the  latter,  which  cannot,  on  any  occBdion, 
or  by  any  disphiy,  add  a  feather  to  the 
weight  or  importance  expected  to  be  ex- 
cited by  the  appearance  of  the  former,  the 
inventory  w  limited  to  one.  and  sometimes 
two,  beds,  serving  for  the  repose  of  the 
whole  (kmily  1  However  downy  these  mi^y 
iM  to  limbs  impatient  for  rest,  their  cover- 
ings appeared  to  be  very  slight ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  apartment  created  reflections 
of  a  very  painful  nature.  Under  such  pri- 
vations, with  a  wet  mud  floor,  and  a  roof 
in  tatters,  how  idle  the  search  for  com- 
Ibrts  1 "  —  (Curtom,  VoL  L  p.  112. 113.) 

To  this  extract  we  shall  add  one 
more  on  the  same  subject. 

**  The  gigantic  flgure,  bare-headed  before 
me,  had  a  beard  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced an  ancient  IsraeUte— he  was  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings— and  alroMt  a  sans- 
culotte—with a  coat,  or  rather  a  jacket, 
that  appeared  as  if  the  flrst  blast  of  wind 
would  tear  it  to  tatters.  Tliough  his  garb 
was  thus  tattered,  he  had  a  manly  com- 
manding countenance.  I  asked  permission 
to  see  the  inside  of  his  cabin,  to  which  I 
received  his  most  courteous  assent.  On 
stooping  to  enter  at  the  door  I  was  stopped, 
and  found  that  permission  fh)m  another 
was  necessary  before  I  could  be  admitted. 
A  pig.  which  was  ftistened  to  a  stake  driven 
into  the  floor,  with  lensthof  rope  sufficient 
to  permit  him  the  enjoyment  of  sun  and 
air,  demanded  some  courtesy,  which  I 
showed  him,  and  was  suflSpred  to  enter. 
The  wife  was  engaged  in  boiling  tluH?ad; 
and  by  her  side,  near  the  fire,  a  lovely  inftuit 
was  sleeping,  without  any  covering,  on  a 
bare  board.  Whether  the  fire  gave  addi- 
tional glow  to  the  countenance  of  the  babe, 
or  tliat  Nnture  impressed  on  its  uncon- 
scious cheek  a  blush  that  the  lot  of  man 
should  Im>  exposed  to  such  privations,  I  will 
iu>t  decide ;  but  if  the  cause  be  refemblc  to 
the  latt4!r,  it  was  in  pi>rfect  unison  with  my 
own  feelinm*.  Two  or  three  other  children 
crowded  round  the  mother:  on  th<'ir  rosy 
countenances  health  seemed  established  in 
spite  of  filth  and  raggedgarments.  Thedress 
of  the  poor  woman  was  barely  sufficient 
to  Mtisfy  decency.    Her  coiintenaQoe  bore 


the  impression  of  »  aet  mdaneliQi 
tured  with  an  appearance  of  iU 
The  hovel  which  did  not  exceed  t« 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  1i 
was  lialf  obscured  by  smoke,— dill 
window  I  saw  none:  the  door  ler 
various  purposes  of  an  inlet  to  Vi 
the  outlet  to  smoke.  The  fUndta 
sisted  of  two  stools,  an  iron  potttoi 
ning  wheel— while  asack  stuffed  wiH 
and  a  single  blanket  laid  on  plank% 
aa  a  bed  for  the  repose  of  the  whnle 
Need  I  attempt  to  describe  my  iom 
The  stAtement  ftlonc  cannot  M 
veying.to  a  mind  like  yours,  an  ai 
idea  of  them  —  I  could  not  long  n 
witness  to  this  acm4  of  human 
As  I  left  the  deplorable  hafaltatt 
mistress  followed  me,  to  repeat  fair 
for  the  trifle  I  had  bestowed.  Tli 
me  an  opportunity  of  observing  b 
son  more  particularly.  8he  was 
figure,  her  countenance  compoied 
teresting  features,  and  with  eveiyi 
ance  of  having  once  been  handsoma 

**UnwilUng  to  quit  the  village  i 
first  satisfying  myself  whether  wbH 
seen  was  a  solitaiy  instance,  or  a  bib 
its  g^eral  8tat4>— or  whether  theesi 
of  poverty  I  had  Just  beheld  had  aria 
peculiar  improvidence  and  want< 
s^ment  in  one  wretched  fkmily,- 
into  an  adjoining  habitation,  when 
a  poor  old  women  of  eighty,  whose  nJ 
existence  was  painfully  continuel 
maintenanco  of  her  grand-daughter 
condition,  if  possible,  was'mon 
able.'*  — (OvrKWJi.yoLL  pp.lftl- 

This  wretchedness,  of  wki 
strangers  who  visit  Ireland  are 
sible,  proceeds  ccrtainlj,  in  gru 
sure,  from  their  accidental  iw 
food  so  cheap,  that  it  enco 
population  to  nii  GXtraordinair  i 
lowers  the  price  of  labour,  and 
the  multitudes  which  it  calU  iou 
cnce  almost  destitute  of  erei 
bat  food.  Man  J  more  live,  in 
quenco  of  the  introduction  of  po 
but  all  live  in  greater  wrctcb 
In  the  progress  of  population,  iIm 
must  of  course  become  at  last  i 
cult  to  be  procured  as  any  otlic 
and  then  let  the  political  eoc 
calculate  what  the  immenfii 
wretchedness  of  a  people  mi 
where  the  further  progress  of  | 
tion  is  checked  hy  the  diffiei 
procuring  potatoes. 

The  conseqnonce  of  the  loo 


Dt  and  oppression  of  Ireland, 
9  dngalar  circomstiuices  in 
pUoed,  is,  that  it  is  a  semi- 
country; — more  shame  to 
haine  thus  ill-treated  a  fine 
lid  a  fine  people;  bat  it  is 
M  present  case  of  Ireland. 
rifln  of  Ireland  is  eyinced  bj 
icj  and  ferocity  of  duels* — 
tary  clannish  fends  of  the 
eople,  and  the  fights  to  which 
birtlv — the  atrocious  cruel- 
led  in  the  insurrections  of 
m  people,— 'and  their  prone- 
Direction.  The  lower  Irish 
ate  of  greater  wretchedness 
ytber  people  in  Europe,  in- 
>  line  a  soil  and  climate.    It 

often  impossible,  to  execute 
les  of  law.    In  cases  where 

are  concerned,  it  is  often 
attempted.  The  conduct  of 
iifii  is  often  very  corrupt.* 
aid  the  magistracy  of  Ireland 
srior  to  thaA  of  this  country; 
if  jobbing  and  bribery  is  very 
fTmed,  and  upon  occasions 
utmost  purity  prevails  in  the 
jdom.  Military  force  is  ne- 
1  orer  the  country,  and  often 
M  common  and' just  opera- 
foreniment.  The  behaviour 
|faer  to  the  lower  orders  is 
t  gentle  and  decent  than  in 
Blows  from  superiors  to 
ore  more  frequent,  and  the 
It  'for  such  aggression  more 

The  word  gentleman  seems, 
,  to  put  an  end  to  most  pro- 
iw.  Arrest  a  gentleman  1 1 !  I 
(t  a  warrant  against  a  gentle- 
I  modes  of  operation  not  very 
n  the  administration  of  Irish 
[f  a  man  strike  the  meanest 
,  England,  he  is  either  knocked 
lis  mm,  or  immediately  taken 
magistrate.  It  is  impossible 
,  Ireland,  without  perceiving 
(U  points  in  which  it  is  in- 
dvilisation.  Want  of  unity 
g  and  interest  among  the 
irritability,  violence,  and  re- 
mmt  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
the  lower  orders, — habitual 

ffleol^  often  is  to  catch  the 
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disobedience  to  the  law, — want  of  con- 
fidence in  magistrates, —  corruption, 
venality,  the  perpetual  necessity  of 
recurring  to  military  force, —  all  carry 
back  the  observer  to  that  remote  and 
early  condition  of  mankind,  which 
an  Englishman  can  learn  only  in  the 
pages  of  the  antiqnary  or  the  historian. 
We  do  not  draw  this  picture  for  cen- 
sure, but  for  truth.  We  admire  the 
Irish, ~  feel  the  most  sincere  pity  for 
the  state  of  Ireland, — and  think  the 
conduct  of  the  English  to  that  country 
to  have  been  a  system  of  atrocious 
cruelty  and  contemptible  meanness. 
With  such  a  climate,  such  a  soil,  and 
such  a  people,  the  inferiority  of  Ireland 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  is  directly  charge- 
able to  the  long  wickedness  of  the 
English  Government 

A  direct  consequence  of  the  present 
nncivilisftd  state  of  Ireland  is,  that 
very  little  English  capital  travels  there. 
The  man  who  deals  in  steam-engines, 
and  warps,  and  woofs,  is  naturally 
alarmed  by  Peep-of-Day  Boys,  and 
nocturnal  Carders  ;  his  object  is  to  buy 
and  sell  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  he 
can ;  and  he  will  naturally  bear  high 
taxes  and  rivalry  in  England,  or  emi- 
grate to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  or 
to  America,  rather  than  plunge  into 
the  tumult  of  Irish  politics  and  pas- 
sions. There  is  nothing  which  Ireland 
wants  more  than  large  manufacturing 
towns,  to  take  off  its  superfluous  popu- 
lation. But  internal  peace  must  come 
first,  and  then  the  arts  of  peace  will 
follow.  The  foreign  manufacturer  will 
hardly  think  of  embarking  his  capital 
where  he  cannot  be  sure  that  his  ex- 
istence is  safe.  Another  check  to  the 
manufacturing  greatness  of  Ireland,  is 
the  scarcity  —  not  of  coal  —  but  of 
good  coal,  cheaply  raised ;  an  article 
in  which  (in  spite  of  papers  in  the  Irish 
Transactions)  they  are  lamentably  in- 
ferior to  the  English. 

Another  consequence  from  some  of 
the  causes  we  have  stated,  is  the  ex- 
treme idleness  of  the  Irish  labourer. 
There  is  nothing  of  value  of  which  the 
Irish  seem  to  have  so  liule  notion  as 
that  of  time.  They  scratch,  pick, 
dawdle,  stare,  gape,  and  do  anything  A 
but  strive  and  wrestle  with  the  taw  g 
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before  them.  The  most  ladicrons  of 
oil  human  objects,  is  an  Irishman 
ploughing.  A  gigantic  figure  —  a 
seven-foot  machine  for  taming  pota- 
toes into  human  nature,  ^Tapt  up  in 
an  immense  great  cout,  and  urging  on 
two  starved  ponies,  with  dreadful  im- 
precations, and  uplifted  shillala.  The 
Irish  crow  disct-ms  a  coming  per- 
quisite, and  is  not  inattentive  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  steeds.  The  furrow 
which  is  to  be  the  deixwitarj  of  the 
future  crop,  is  not  unlike,  either  in 
depth  or  regularity,  to  those  domestic 
furrows  which  the  nails  of  the  meek 
and  much-injured  wife  plough,  in  some 
family  quarrel,  upon  the  checks  of  the 
deservedly  punished  husband.  The 
weeds  seem  to  fall  contentedly,  know- 
ing that  they  hare  fulfilled  their  destiny, 
and  led  behind  them,  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  ensuing  spring,  an  abundant 
and  healthy  progeny.  The  whole  is  a 
scene  of  idleness,  laziness,  and  poverty, 
of  w  hich  it  is  impossible,  in  this  active 
and  enterprising  country,  to  form  the 
motit  distant  conception ;  but  strongly 
indicative  of  habits,  whether  secondary 
or  original,  which  will  long  present  a 
powerful  impediment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  character  contributes  some- 
thing to  retard  the  improvements  of 
that  country.  The  Irishman  has  many 
good  qualities  :  he  is  brave,  witty,  ge- 
nerous, eloquent,  hospitable,  and  open- 
hearted  ;  but  he  is  vain,  ostentatious, 
extravagant,  and  fond  of  display — 
light  in  counsel — deficient  in  perse- 
verance— without  skill  in  private  or 
public  economy — an  enjoyer,  not  an 
acquirer — one  who  despises  the  slow 
and  patient  virtues — who  wanes  the 
superstructure  without  the  founda- 
tion—  the  result  without  the  previous 
operation — the  oak  without  the  acorn 
and  the  thR'c  hundred  years  of  expec- 
tation. The  Irish  are  irascible,  prone 
to  debt,  and  to  fight,  and  very  im- 
patient of  the  restraints  of  law.  Such 
a  people  are  not  likely  to  keep  their 
eyes  steadily  upon  the  main  chance, 
like  the  Scotch  or  the  Dutch.  England 
strove  very  hard,  at  one  period,  to 
compel  the  Scotch  to  pay  a  double 
Church; — bnt  Sawney  took  his  pen 
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and  ink ;  and  finding  irhm  •  mh  I 
amounted  to,  became  AiTJoiii»«Bd  dm 
his  sword.  God  forbid  the  IririHi 
should  do  the  same !  the  ieme4]r«M 
would  be  worse  than  the  dwnm :  hi 
if  the  oppressions  of  England  had  IM 
more  steadily  resisted  a  oentaiyafi 
Ireland  would  not  have  been  theMH 
of  poverty,  misery,  and  diitrett  vUri 
it  now  is. 

The  Catholic  reUgion,  among  oAi 
causes,  contribntea  to  the  baebnrt 
ness  and  barbarism  of  Ireland.  Il 
debasing  soperstition,  childish  ttn 
monies,  and  the  profonnd  aabiiiiNiH 
to  the  priesthood  which  it  teacher  d 
tend  to  darken  men's  mindi^toiB|Nli 
the  piogresi  of  knowledge  smd  wp^ 
and  to  prevent  Ireland  firom  beeooiq 
as  free,  as  powerful,  and  ai  rich  H 
the  sister  kingdom.  Though  aaoH 
friends  to  Catholic  emandpalkNi,  «i 
are  no  advocates  for  the  CathoUe  it< 
ligion.  We  should  be  rtrj  glad  M 
see  a  general  conversioa  to  J^olar 
tantism  among  the  Irish  ;  bat  we  II 
not  think  that  Tiolence,  privationi,n4 
incapacities,  are  the  proper  methodifli 
making  proselytes. 

Such  then  is  Ireland  at  this  peM 
— a  land  more  barbarous  than  the  Ml 
of  Europe,  because  it  has  been  mm 
treated  and  more  cruelly  oppreaeA 
Many  of  the  incapacities  and  privaikM 
to  which  the  Catholics  were  ezposcjl 
have  been  removed  by  ^w;  bot,  i 
such  instances,  they  are  still  incafisei 
tated  and  deprived  by  cnstooL  JJhv 
cruel  and  oppiessive  laws  are  ta 
enforced  against  theoL  A  ninth  pM 
of  the  population  engrosses  all  ik 
honours  of  the  country  :  the  other  ail 
pay  a  tenth  of  the  product  of  the  eail 
for  the  support  of  a  religion  in  wfak 
they  do  not  believe,  lliere^ii  IM 
capital  in  the  country.  The  great  IB 
rich  men  arc  called  by  bnsinesa,  ( 
allured  by  pleasure,  into  England 
their  estates  are  given  up  to  faelM 
and  the  utmost  farthing  of  rent  a 
tortcd  from  the  poor,  who,  if  they  gii 
up  the  land,  cannot  get  employment  i 
manufactures,  or  regular  employma 
in  husbandry.  The  common  peon 
use  a  sort  of  food  so  veiy  cheiqi,  ta 
they  can  rear  familiei,  who  caaai 
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toon  cmplojmeiit,  and  wbo  hare 
vk  man  of  the  eomfoits  of  life  than 
od.  Ilia  Irish  are  light-minded  — 
■t  of  employment  hat  made  them 
li*-thej  are  irritable  and  braTe— 
n«  a  keen  remembrance  of  the  past 
iwgB  they  have  saficred,  and  the 
meat  wrongs  they  are  suffiering,  from 
■(land,  llie  consequence  of  all  this 
,  eternal  riol  and  insurrection,  a 
hole  army  of  soldiers  in  time  of  pro- 
and  peace,  and  general  rebellion 
henevcr  England  is  busj  with  other 
mies.  or  ulT  her  guard  !  And  thus 
will  be  while  the  nme  causes  con- 
Mi  to  operate,  for  ages  to  come  — 
id  worse  and  worse  as  the  rapid  I  j 
ocasing  population  of  the  Catholics 
mies  more  and  more  numerous. 
tht  remedies  are,  time  and  justice ; 
id  that  justice  consists  in  repealing 
I  laws  which  make  any  distinction 
rtvten  the  two  religions  ;  in  placing 
nrthe  govemment  of  IrcUmd,  not  the 
Mpd,  amiable,  and  insigniticant  noblc- 
n  wbo  have  too  often  been  sent 
kn,  but  men  who  feel  deeply  the 
iVDgt  of  Ireland,  and  who  have  an 
lint  wish  to  heal  them  ;  who  will 
■ki  care  that  Catholics,  when  eligible, 
Ul  be  elected  * ;  who  will  shan  the 
■RNisge  of  Ireland  proportionally 
MBg  the  two  parties,  and  give  to 
M  snd  liberal  laws  the  same  vigour 
roecntion  which  has  hitherto  been 
Mrred  only  for  decrees  of  tyranny, 
Id  the  enactments  of  oppression, 
ki  injustice  and  hardship  of  snpport- 
g  two  chnrehcs  mast  be  put  out  of 
^  if  it  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be 
ifd.  The  political  economist,  the 
ailist,  and  the  satirist,  must  com- 
le  n>  teach  moderation  and  supcrin- 
ideaoe  to  the  great  Irish  proprietors. 
ihiie  talk  and  cUimour  may  do 
KChing  for  the  poor  Irish  as  it  did 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Irc- 
d  will  become  more  quiet  under 
h  treatment,  and  tlicn  more  rich, 
re  comfortable,  and  more  civilised  : 
I  the  horrid  spectacle  of  folly  and 
imy,  which  it  at  present  exhibits, 
'  I  time  be  removed  from  the  eyes 


On  at  merit  Is  due  to  the  Wbigs  for 
I  beetoved  on  CethoUes. 


There  are  two  eminent  Irishmen 
now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  who 
will  subscribe  to  the  justness  of  every 
syllable  we  have  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  making  it  the  condition  of  their 
remaining  in  office,  to  liberate  their 
native  country,  and  raise  it  to  its  just 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Yet  the  Court  boys  them  over,  year 
afler  year,  by  the  pomp  and  perquisites 
of  office ;  and  year  after  year  they 
come  into  the  House  of  Commons,  feel- 
ing deeply,  and  describing  powerfully, 
the  injuries  of  five  millions  of  their 
countrymen,  —  and  continue  members 
of  a  Government  that  inflicts  those 
evils,  under  the  pitiful  delusion  that  it 
is  not  a  Cabinet  Question,—- as  if  the 
scrotchings  and  quarrellings  of  Kings 
and  Queens  could  alone  cement  ])oliti- 
cinns  together  in  indii»olublo  unity, 
while  the  fate  and  fortune  of  one  thirtl 
of  the  empire  might  be  complimented 
away  from  one  minister  to  another, 
without  the  smallest  breach  in  their 
Cabinet  alliance.  Politicians,  at  least 
honest  politicians,  should  bo  very 
flexible  and  accommodating  in  little 
things,  very  rigid  and  inflexible  in 
great  thin{i;s.  And  is  this  not  a  great 
thing?  Who  has  painted  it  in  liner 
and  more  commanding  eloquence  than 
Mr.  Canning  ?  Who  has  taken  a  more 
sensible  and  statesmanlike  view  of  our 
miserable  and  cruel  policy  than  Lord 
Castlereagh  ?  You  would  think,  to 
hear  them,  that  the  same  planet  could 
not  contain  them  and  the  oppressors  of 
their  country, — perhaps  not  the  same 
solar  system.  Yet  for  money,  claret, 
and  patronage,  they  lend  their  counte- 
nance, assistance,  and  friendship  to  the 
Ministers  who  are  the  stem  and  in- 
flexible enemies  to  the  emancipation  of 
Ireland  I 

Thank  God  that  all  is  not  profligacy 
and  corruption  in  the  history  of  that 
devoted  people— and  that  the  name 
of  Irishman  does  not  always  carry  with 
it  the  idea  of  the  oppressor  or  the 
oppressed  —  the  plunderer  or  the 
plundered— the  tyrant  or  the  slave! 
Great  men  hallow  a  whole  people,  and  ^ 
lift  up  all  who  live  in  thoir  time.  What  t 
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Irishroan  does  not  feci  proud  that  he 
has  lived  in  the  days  of  Grattak  ? 
who  has  not  turned  to  him  for  comfort, 
from  the  false  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies of  Ireland  ?  who  did  not  re- 
member him  in  the  days  of  its  burnings 
and  wastings  and  murders?  No  go- 
vernment ever  dismayed  him  — the 
world  could  not  bribe  him  — he  thought 
only  of  Ireland — lived  for  no  othpr 
object  —  dedicated  to  her  his  beautiful 
fancy,  his  elegant  wit,  his  manly  cou- 
rage, and  all  the  splendour  of  his 
astonishing  eloquence.  He  was  so 
born,  and  so  gifkd,  that  poetry,  fo- 
rensic skill,  elegant  literature,  and  all 
the  highest  attainments  of  human 
genius,  were  within  his  reach  ;  but  he 
thought  the  noblest  occupation  of  a 
man  was  to  moke  other  men  happy 
and  free  ;  and  in  that  straight  line  he 
went  on  for  fifty  years,  without  one 
side-look,  without  one  yielding  thought, 
without  one  motive  in  his  heart  which 
he  might  not  have  laid  open  to  the 
view  of  God  and  man.  He  is  gone  ! 
—  but  there  is  not  a  single  day  of  his 
honest  life  of  which  every  good  Irish- 
man would  not  be  more  proud  than  of 
the  whole  political  existence  of  his 
countrymen,  —  the  annual  deserters 
and  betrayers  of  their  native  land. 


AXASTASIUS.   (R  Review,  1S21.) 

Anastasius;  or^  Memoirs  of  a  Oreek,icrit' 
teninthelSthCeniurjf.  London.  Murray. 
S  vols.  8vo. 

AvASTASius  is  a  sort  of  oriental  Gil 
Bias,  who  is  tossed  about  from  one 
state  of  life  to  another,  —  sometimes  a 
befirirar  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople, 


tism ;  it  M  in  that  conditioB  ti 
we  are  steadily  approaching » 
tical  finish; — the  sure  remit 
and  necessary  wars,  intennioa 
thens  upon  affectionate  peopl 
bacs,  strangled  sultanas,  and  n 
moos.  TlKre  are,  in  the  ir 
shades  and  gradations  of 
The  Tnrkish,  or  hist,  puts  tl 
and  stiletto  in  action.  An 
therefore,  among  hit  other 
makes  nothing  of  two  or  three  ■ 
but  they  are  committed  in  d 
and  are  suitable  enough  to  tb 
and  disposition  of  a  lawle« 
soldier  ;  and  this  is  the  justlfi 
the  book,  which  is  called  wit 
for  no  other  reason  than  be 
accurately  paints  the  mann 
people  become  wicked  finom 
and  uncorrected  abuses  of  tl 
vemment. 

One  cardinal  fault  which  ; 
this  work  is,  that  it  is  too  loi 
spite  of  the  numerous  fine 
with  which  it  abounds,  ther 
much  of  it ;  —  and  it  is  a  reli 
disappointment,  to  get  to  the  e 
Hope,  too,  should  avoid  hui 
which  he  certainly  does  not  ex' 
attempts  of  that  nature  are  ar 
most  serious  parts  of  the  bool 
all  these  objections  (and  ^ 
mention  them  in  case  Mr.  Ho] 
again),  there  are  few  books 
Engli&h  language  which  cont 
sages  of  greater  power,  feel 
eloquence,  than  this  novel,  • 
delineate  frailty  and  vice  wi 
energy  and  ocuteness,  or  deac 
torical  scenes  with  such  bold 
and  such  glowing  language.  1 
will  excuse  us, — but  we  could 
exclaiming,  in  reading  iu  Is 
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|i^  b  effected,  a  tenth  of  the  potatoes  I  collectod  in  a  more  hai-sh  manner  than 
IB  tbe ;»ardcn  are  to  be  Bet  out  for  the   thi*v  are  colU'cted   in   Kii;:l:iri.l.     The 


Cfrardci 

^Ppoitof  a  persuasion,  the  introMiic- 

^vfirhichinto  Irclaiul  they  consider 

vtke^rat  cauic  of  their  pilitical  in- 

'tioriij,  ^d  all  their  manifold  wretch- 

*^    In  England,  a  laboarer  can 

l^mt  coiutant  eniplo]rnient — or  he 

^  « the  worrt,  obtain  relief  from  his 

NA.  Wbcther  tithe  operates  as  a  tax 

^~  km,  ti  known  only  to  the  poll- 

Koooaisti:  if  he  does  paj  it,  he 

sol  knoir  that  he  pays  it ;  and 

of  sapporting  the  Clergy 

kept  out  of  his  view.    Bat, 

,  the  only  method  in  which 

bULD  liTea,  is  by  taking  a  small 

^  Umd,  in  which  he  can  grow 

leren  or  eight  months  oat 

in  many  parts  of  IreUnd, 

ii  no  constant  employment  of 

and  the  pouto  farm  is  all 

Ihem  from  absolute  famine. 

I^pe  were  to  come  in  person, 

im  npon  erery  tenth  potato, 

Fov  peasant  would  scarcely  endure 

Wkik  what  patience,  then,  can  he 

ard  into  the  cart  of  the  heretic 

.  who  has  a  church  without  a 

^pititJon,  and  a  rerenae  without 

Va  do  Doe  say  whether  these  things 
^'iiff^  or  wrong— whether  they  want 
1?  y  oil— or  what  remedy  they 
Nt  we  paint  them  in  those 
>B  which  they  appear  to  the  eye 
>  imi  ignorance,  without  saying 
ihMG  oolours  are  fake  or  true 
^^  fW  esse  at  all  comparable  to 
JU  **  ^itemers  paying  tithe  in  Eng- 
U?*  *tei  case  is  precisely  the  re- 
ll^^^hat  happens  in  Ireland,  fur 
^^J?*  «ontribntion  of  a  veiy  small 
^^Z?^ivk  the  religioa  of  a  very  large 
ij^^^yj  aud  the  numbers  on  either 
j^^2*tt  ill  the  difference  in  the  ar- 
^Sp^  ^  exasperate  the  poor  Ca- 
lk ]^?^  more,  tlie  rich  gnxiers  of 
""^F^  **  ^^  sqnire  in  his  parish 

MmS^  ^^  tithe  at  all  for  their  gnuis 
A^^^^-^^isunent  tithe  is  aboliidied  in 
t«i»^?^«Qd  the  burthen  of  supporting 
ik  ii^T^yies  sums  to  devolve  upon 
*^  OatlioMci,  straggling  with 
-.,,^^tid  spade  in  small  scraps  of 
'^"V^tadUmd.    Tithes  seam  to  be 


minut«*  sulnlivi>it)ns  «^t  land  in  Irolan<l 
—  the  little  connecti<»n  which  tiie  Tro- 
tcstant  clergyman  commonly  has  with 
the  Catholic  population  of  his  parish, 
have  made  the  introduction  of  tithe 
proctors  very  general — sometimes  as 
the  agent  of  the  clergyman — sometimes 
as  the  lessee  or  middleman  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
land;  but,  in  cither  case,  practiited, 
dexterous  estimators  of  tithe.  The 
English  clergymen,  in  general,  are  far 
from  exacting  the  whole  of  what  is  due 
to  them,  but  sacrifico  a  little  to  the  love 
of  popularity  or  to  the  dread  of  odium. 
A  system  of  tithe-proctors  etitahlished 
all  over  England  (as  it  is  in  Ireland), 
would  produce  general  disp:ust  and 
alienation  from  the  Established  Churcli. 

"Dnring  the  administration  of  Lord  Ha- 
lifkz,"  says  Mr.  Hardy,  in  quotins:  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Charlomont  u]>on  titht-s 
paid  J^Catholics,"  Ireland  was  dunin'roiwly 
disturbed  in  its  southern  and  nnnhern 
regionv.  In  the  south  principally,  in  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Tipperary,  the  White  Boys  now  made  their 
first  appoaranoe;  those  White  Boy;*,  wliu 
bare  ever  since  occasionally  disturbed  the 
public  tranquillity  without  any  rational 
method  bavin/^  been  as  yet  pursued  to  era- 
dicate this  disfrracefUl  evil  When  we  con- 
sider, that  the  very  same  district  han  boon 
for  the  long  sjiace  of  seven  and  twenty  years 
liable  to  ft^equent  retumH  of  the  ^aino  dis- 
ordoriuto  which  it  has  continually  relapsed, 
in  spite  of  all  the  violent  reuitnlies  fh)m 
time  to  time  administertHi  by  our  {tohtieal 
quacks,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  tto.i.e 
real,  iieculiar,  and  topical  caune  must  exi-t : 
and  yet  neither  the  removal,  nor  t- ven  the 
investigation  of  this  cause,  hns  ever  once 
been  seriously  attifmptvd.  Lawn  of  the 
most  sanguinary  and  unamstitntional  na- 
ture have  been  eiuK^ted ;  the  country  has 
been  disgraced,  and  exasix^ratiHl  i>y  fre- 
quent and  bloody  executions;  and  the 
gibbet,  that  perpetiuU  resoum*  of  weak 
and  cruel  legislators,  has  gnianed  under 
tlio  multitude  of  staning  crimnial.H;  ytt 
whdo  the  cause  is  sulTcrfd  to  exi»t,  the 
effects  will  ever  follow.  The  ampuUtion 
of  lunbs  will  never  eradicate  a  prurient 
hitmour,  which  must  Ik*  sought  in  its 
source,  and  their  remedied." 

«•  I  wish,"  contniues  Mr.  Wakefield,  "  for 
the  sake  oi  humaRity,  and  for  the  honour 
of  the  Irish  character,  that  the  gentlemen 
X  2 
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rulei  the  FmIul  Tell  him  nol  HaHj  he 
does,  but  atsume  it  is  a  thing  of  genenl 
notoriety.  Bo  neither  too  candid  in  your 
remarks,  nor  too  fulsome  in  your  flattery. 
Too  palpable  deriationa  from  flMjt  might 
appear  a  satire  on  your  master's  under- 
standing. Should  some  disappointment 
evidently  ruffle  his  temper,  appear  not  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  his  vauity  having 
received  a  mortification.  Preserve  the 
exact  medium  between  too  cold  a  respect 
and  too  presumptuous  a  ficHrwardness 
However  much  Havroyeni  may  caress  you 
in  private,  nover  seem  quite  at  ease  with 
him  in  public.  A  master  still  likes  to  re- 
main master,  or,  at  least,  to  appear  so  to 
others.  Should  you  get  into  some  scrape 
witit  not  to  confcM  your  imprudence  until 
concealment  becomes  impossible;  nor  tzy 
to  excuse  the  offence.  Bather  than  that 
you  should,  by  so  doing,  appear  to  make 
light  of  your  guilt,  exsggorate  your  self- 
upbraidings,  and  throw  yourself  entirely, 
upon  the  drogucman's  merpy.  On  all  oc- 
casions take  care  how  you  appear  cleverer 
than  your  lord,  even  in  the  splitting  of  a 
pen ;  or  if  you  cannot  avoid  excelling  him 
in  some  trifle,  give  his  own  tuition  all  the 
credit  of  your  proflciency.  Mai^  things  he 
will  dislike,  only  because  they  come  not 
fh>m  himself.  Vindicate  not  your  inno- 
cence when  unjustly  rebuked ;  rather  sub- 
mit for  the  momeut;  aud  trust  that,  though 
Havroyeni  never  will  expressly  acknow- 
ledge his  error,  he  will  in  due  time  pay  you 
for  your  forbearance.'  •*  —  (Vol.  L  pp.  48  — 
45.) 

In  the  course  of  his  seryice  with 
Mavroyuni,  he  bears  arms  against  the 
Amoots,  under  the  Captain  Hassan 
Pucha ;  and  a  very  animated  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  his  first  combat 

"  I  undressed  the  dead  man  completely. 
—  "NVhen,  however,  the  business  which  en- 
gaged all  my  attention  was  entirely  achieved, 
and  that  human  body,  of  which,  in  the 
eagerness  for  its  spoil,  I  had  only  thus  fkr 
noticed,  the  seiiarate  limbs  one  by  one,  as  I 
stripped  them,  all  at  once  struck  my  sight 
in  its  fulldimousions.as  it  lay  naked  before 
me ;  —  when  I  contemplated  that  fine  ath- 
letic frame,  but  a  moment  before  Aill  of 
life  and  vigour  unto  its  Angers'  ends,  now 
rendered  an  insensible  corpse  \jj  the  random 
shot  of  a  raw  youth  whom  in  close  combat 
its  little  finger  might  lukve  crushed,  I  could 
not  help  feeling,  mixed  with  my  exultsp 
tion.  a  sort  of  shame,  as  if  for  a  cowardly 
advantage  obtained  over  a  superior  being; 
and,  in  order  to  make  a  kind  of  atonement 
to  the  shade  of  an  Epiroto—of  a  irfmmift^i 


—  I    ^*1*lniail   wHh  I 

'Cursed  be  the  pattry  dust  vUeh tanstti 
warrior's  arm  Into  a  mne  sagfaii 
striking  from  aAvan  invbiMe  talov,aBto 
death  no  one  ksowa  wheaes  to  w  ■• 
knows  whom  { lerda  tlM  Strang  wilk  Ikt 
weak,  the  brave  with  the  dssM^t  ai 
enabling  the  feeUert  hand  to  vidl  Ml 
(ktal  lightning,  makea  the  cuuqiMnr  dy 
without  anger,  and  the  conqiimA  As 
without  e^oiy."—  (VoL  L  pp.  04SM 

The  campaign  ended,  he  proeeeiili 
CoDstantinoplo  with  the  drngiwis, 
where  his  many  intrigiies  and  dtbn* 
cheries  end  with  the  diogoiemulitmai' 
ing  him  out  of  doors.  Ho  Brviv 
some  time  at  Constantinople  m  pstt 
misery  s  and  is  driTen,  lunoqg  cAs 
expedients,  to  the  trade  of  qnack-doMb 

**  One  evening;  as  we  ii  ere  vfi  ninln  ftsB 
theBhuiquenies,aaoldwoaiantknvk»  i 
self  in  our  way,  and,  taking  hold  sT  m  ■ 
master's  garment,  dragged  Um  alssortl^ 
main  force  after  her  into  a  mean-losMl 
habitation  just  by,  where  Ii^ob  a  eoHib 
apparently  at  the  bsfe  gsop^  a  isM  if 
foreign  features.  'IhaTobroagfataplffd* 
cian,'  said  the  fsmale  to  the  palient»'«lii 
perhaps,  may  relieve  you.'  'Wl^wiDlSi,* 
answered  he  fkhitly, '  still  persist  tolMl 
idle  hopes?  IhavoUredanoatOBBtiSBftr 
me  at  least  to  die  in  peace;  nordistaibV 
last  moments  by  Toin  illusions.  Mywj 
pants  to  n*ioln  the  supreme  8pMt;  snOt 
not  its  flight :  it  would  only  be  ddsytaW 
eternal  bliss  I' 

'As  the  stranger  spoke  these  wosdr- 
whioh  stmck  even  Taooob  sufflckntlr  ti 
make  him  suspend  his  profeoslooslgrlBHi 
—the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  datrf 
across  the  casement  of  the  wiodovvi* 
his  pale,  yet  swarthy  fbatures.  Thosvtdkii 
he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive.  'Iksn 
always,'  said  he,  'considered  my  ftts  • 
connected  with  the  great  lumtnaiy  tilt 
rules  the  creation.  I  have  always  psU  H 
due  worship,  and  firmly  believed  I  eooM 
not  breathe  my  last  while  its  rays  shflsi 
upon  me.  Carry  me  therefore  out,  tbil  I 
may  take  my  h»t  fkrewell  of  tho  hoavwlT 
ruler  of  my  earthly  destinies ! ' 

We  all  rushed  forward  to  obey  tks 
mandate :  but  the  stairs  being  too  nsnoff, 
the  woman  only  opened  the  window,  aai 
placed  the  dying  man  before  it  so  as  ts 
enjoy  the  foil  view  of  the  glorious  orti^  Jul 
in  the  act  of  dropping  beneath  the  horisoa. 
He  remained  a  few  moments  in  afkat  adih 
ration ;  and  mechanically  we  all  Joined  him 
in  fixing  our  eyes  on  the  objeet  of  his  wor- 
ship.  It  set  in  allits  splendour ;  and  when 
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k  ImA  6bIM|j  dlMiipeared,  we 
He  too  had 
•— (VoLLpp. 


the  difpemation  of  chalk  and 
)  is  then  nahered  into  a  Turkish 
deacription  of  which,  and  of 
Be  with  which  it  is  Tisited,  arc 
1^  written;  and  we  strongly 
!nd  them  to  the  attention  of 


daj  a  oaiiital  ftrtile  In  crimes 
w  ofhuden  into  iUs  dread  reoep- 
i  lis  higfa  walls  and  deep  recesses 
neqr  instant  with  imprecations 
i^nttared  in  aU  the  Tarious  idioms 
Manan  empire.  Deep  moans  and 
lUa  kafe  not  its  fHghtftil  echoes  a 
(vspoae.  From  morning  tiU  night 
I  B%ht  till  morning,  tlie  ear  is 
vtth  the  dang  of  chains,  which 
fslawns  wear  while  confined  in 
i»  and  which  they  still  drsg  about 
Ihm  at  their  tasks.  Linked  to- 
rn and  two  for  life,  should  they 
w  thebr  sofferings,  they  still  con- 
Cfcred  after  death;  and  the  man 
m  Ure  on,  drags  after  him  the 
hb  dead  companion.  In  no  di- 
al the  eye  escape  the  spectacle  of 
pDnishments  andof  indescribsble 
Here,  perhaps,  yon  see  a  wretch 
iAoed  limbs  refuse  their  office. 
Inly  Aort  in  the  midst  of  his 
id,  aa  if  alrMdy  impassible,  defy 
ea  that  lay  open  his  flesh,  and 
«al  Immobility  the  hwt  merciful 
istoendUsmiseiy;  while  tliere, 
hb  companion  foaming  with  rsge 
MB,  turn  sgainst  his  own  person 
rale  hands,  tear  his  clotted  hair, 
bleeding  bosom,  and  strike  his 
All  burst  against  the  wall  of  his 
*— (ToLLpp.UO^Ul.) 

naTiTed. 

■wng  these  scanty  relics.  I  who, 
I  lo  Ufa,  had  never  stooped  to 
shafts  of  death,  even  when  they 
Best  around  me,  had  more  than 
■7  linger  on  the  livid  wound  they 
iMd  probed  it  as  it  festered,  I  yet 
■nlmrt :  for  sometimes  the  plsgue 
Bfanous  enemy,  and,  while  it  sel- 
■  the  pusillanimous  victim,  whose 
iiii«  cold  ere  it  is  tainted,  hu^ks 
r  aeeessary  to  repel  the  infection 
tmai,  it  will  pass  him  Yty  who 
viBiost  f^uy,  snd  advances  un- 
9  asel  iU  raised  dsrt."—  (Vol.  I. 


In  this  miserable  receptacle  of  guilty 
and  unhappy  beings,  Anastasins  forms 
and  cements  the  strongest  friendship 
with  a  young  Greek,  of  the  name  of 
Anagnosti.  On  leaving  the  prison,  ho 
vows  to  make  every  exertion  for  the 
liberation  of  his  friend — vows  that  are 
forgotten  as  soon  as  he  is  clear  from 
the  prison  walls.  After  being  nearly 
perished  with  hunger,  and  after  being 
saved  by.  the  charity  of  an  hospital,  he 
gets  into  an  intrigue  with  a  rich  Jewess 
— is  detected  -—  pursued — and,  to  save 
his  life,  turns  Mussulman.  This  ox* 
ploit  performed,  he  suddenly  meets  his 
friend  Anagnosti  —  treats  him  with 
disdain  —  and,  in  a  quarrel  which  en- 
sues between  them,  stabs  him  to  the 
heart. 

" '  Life,'  says  the  dying  Anagnosti,  '  has 
long  been  bitterness:  death  is  a  welcome 
guest :  I  rejoin  those  that  love  me,  and  in 
a  better  place.  Already,  mothinks,  watch- 
ing my  flight,  they  stretch  out  their  arms 
fVom  heaven  to  their  dying  AnagnostL 
Thou,— if  there  be  in  thy  breast  one  spark 
of  pi^  left  for  him  thou  once  namedst  thy 
brother;  for  him  to  whom  a  holy  tie.  a 
sacred  vow Ahl  suffer  not  the  starv- 
ing hounds  In  the  street See  a  little 

hallowed  earth  thrown  over  my  wretched 
corpse.*  These  words  were  his  last"— 
(VoLLp.S09.) 

The  description  of  the  murderer's  re- 
morse is  among  the  finest  passages  in 
the  work.    * 

**  From  an  obscure  aisle  in  the  church  I 
beheld  the  solemn  service;  saw  on  the  field 
of  death  the  pale  stiff  corpse  lowered  into 
its  narrow  ceU,  and  hoping  to  exhaust  sor- 
row's bitter  cup,  at  night,  when  all  man- 
kind hushed  its  griefS,  went  back  to  my 
friend's  final  resting-place,  lay  down  upon 
his  silent  grave,  and  watered  with  my  tears 
the  flresh-raised  hollow  mound. 

**  In  vain  I  Nor  my  tears  nor  my  sorrows 
could  avail.  No  offerings  nor  penanco 
could  purchase  me  repose.  Wherever  I 
went,  the  beginning  of  our  friendship  and 
its  issue  stUl  alike  rose  in  view ;  t^e  fatal 
spot  of  blood  still  danoed  before  my  steps, 
and  the  reeking  dagger  hovered  before  my 
aching  eyes.  In  the  silent  darkness  of  the 
night  I  saw  the  pale  phantom  of  my  friend 
stalk  round  my  watchful  couch,  covered 
with  gore  and  dust :  and  even  during  the 
unavailing  riots  of  the  day,  I  still  beheld 
the  spectre  rise  over  the  festive  board,  glare 
on  me  with  piteous  look,  and  hand  ma 
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whatever  I  attempted  to  meh.  But  what- 
ever  it  pn^scnted  seemed  blasted  by  its 
touch.  To  my  wine  it  gave  the  taste  of 
blood,  and  to  my  bread  the  rank  flavour  of 
deathl"— (VoL  I.  pp.  212.  £1S.) 

We  question  whether  there  is  in  the 
English  lans:uage  a  finer  description 
than  this.  We  request  our  readers  to 
look  at  the  very  beautiful  and  affecting 
picture  of  remorse,  pp.  214,  215,  toL  l 

Equally  good,  but  in  another  way, 
is  the  description  of  the  Opium  Cofiee- 
house. 

"  In  this  tchartchee  might  be  seen  any 
day  a  numerous  collection  of  those  whom 
private  sorrows  have  driven  to  a  public 
exhibition  of  insanity.  There  each  reeling 
idiot  might  take  his  neighbour  by  the  hand, 
and  say, '  Brother,  and  what  aileth  thee,  to 
seek  so  dire  a  cure? '  There  did  I  with  the 
rest  of  its  familiars  now  take  my  habitual 
station  in  my  solitary  niche,  like  an  insen' 
sible  motionless  idol,  sitting  with  sightlees 
eyeballs  staring  on  vacuity. 

**  One  day,  as  I  lay  in  less  entire  absence 
than  usual  under  the  purple  vines  of  the 
porch,  admiring  tlio  gold-tipped  domes  of 
the  majestic  Sulimanye,  the  appearance  of 
an  old  man  with  a  snow-white  beard,  re- 
clining on  the  onuch  beside  me,  caught  my 
attention.  Half  plunged  in  stupor,  he 
every  now  and  then  burst  out  into  a  wild 
laugh,  occasioned  liy  the  grotesque  plum- 
tanms  which  the  ample  dose  of  nvbdjoon  he 
had  just  swallowed  was  sending  up  to  his 
braiiu  I  sat  coiitcmplathig  him  with  mixed 
curiosity  and  dismay,  when,  as  if  for  a  mo- 
ment roused  fh>m  his  torpor,  he  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  fixing  on  my  countenance 
his  dim  vacant  eyes,  said  in  an  impressive 
tone,  *  Young  man,  thy  days  are  yet  few ; 
take  the  advice  of  one  w  ho,  alas  I  nas  counted 
many.  Lose  no  time ;  hie  thee  hence,  nor 
cast  behind  one  lingering  look :  but  if  thou 
hafit  not  the  strength,  why  tarry  even  here? 
Thy  journey  is  but  half  achieved.  At  once 
go  on  to  that  large  mansion  before  thee. 
It  is  thy  ultimate  destination  ;  and  by  thus 
beginning  where  thou  must  end  at  last, 
thou  maycst  at  least  save  both  thy  time 
and  thy  money.'  *'—  (Vol.  I.  pp.  21S,  216.) 

Lingering  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople, A  naj^tosius  hears  that  his  mother 
is  dead,  and  proceeds  to  claim  that 
heritage  which,  by  the  Turkish  law  in 
favour  of  proselytes,  had  devolved  upon 
him. 


**  *  How  often,'  he  exclaims  (after  seeing 
his  father  in  the  extremity  of  old  age)— 


'how  often  does  Ife  iMVPSB  in Itt^lMli 
most  bUastnl  momanta  or  cor  ntm  III 
long-left  home  are  ihoM  oOf  thsk  Jfll 
precede  the  instant  of  our  Sfxiial;  ISm 
during  which  the  inu^taMtion  rtOl  k  it 
lowed  to  paint  In  its  own  unUsoMcoIni 
the  promised  swceU  of  our  lecsptlMU  Ihi 
often,  after  this  gloving  pftetns  of  fti 
phautasy,  does  the  reality  whleh  ftflM 
appear  cold  and  dreaijl  HovsAbIi 
even  those  who  grieved  to  aee  in  dqpH^ 
grieve  more  to  see  us  retuml  aii  feiv 
often  do  we  oursetres  enoowitsr  aolliif 
but  sorrow,  on  again  b^KOdiag  ihi  mm 
luHipj, Joyous  promoCers  of  oorcvi  Ufe 
rity,  nowmoumftJ,fWsappointsd,MiJ  tfcl 
selves  needing  what  eooMilatlaa  m  Hf 
bring!*"-(V6LLpii.W.«a.) 

During  his  Tistt  to  Chios,  hetnoi 
and  describes  the  dying  miserj  of  B» 
lena,  whom  he  had  deserted,  and  tka 
debauches  her  friend  Agnes.  Fmi 
thence  he  sails  to  Rhodes,  the  rtmnl 
of  which  produce  a  great  deal  of  d» 
qnence  and  admirable  desCTipcioa-w 
(pp.  375,  276,  ToL  L)  From  Bhota 
he  sails  to  Egypt ;  and  chap.  16  coi* 
tains  a  short  and  rcry  well  wriitM 
history  of  the  ori^rin  and  profcrM  of 
the  Mameluke  government  Thsiligll 
of  Monrad,  and  the  pursuit  of  this  cw 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo  *,  would  beeos- 
sidcred  as  very  fine  passages  in  tlisbai 
histories  of  antiquity,  Chir  limits  pn* 
vent  us  from  quoting  them.  Ansin^ 
sius  then  becomes  a  Mameluke  ;  Bl^ 
ries  his  master*s  daughter  ;  andisiiMk 
a  Kiashef.  In  the  numerous  skimiibci 
into  which  he  falls  in  his  new  mSlbttJ 
life,  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  shoot,  from  ii 
ambush,  Assad,  his  inyeterate 


Assad,  though  weltering  hi  Us  1M 
was  still  alive ;  but  aboady  the  ai^  i( 
death  flapped  his  dark  wings  ovtr  tki 
traitor's  brow.  Hearing  footstwpsadviBN^ 

made  an  effort  to  raise  his  head,  fso* 
bably  in  hopes  of  approaohing  suooosri 
but  beholding,  but  recognising  only  nc,  ki 
felt  that  no  hopes  remained,  and  gsn  s 
groan  of  despair.  Lids  was  flowing  oat » 
fiut.  that  I  had  only  to  stand  stiD— 19 
arms  folded  in  each  other— and  with  s 
steaddut  eye  to  watch  its  departure.  Cm 
•instant  I  saw  my  vanquished  Ibe^  ^tatsi 
by  a  convulsive  tremor,  open  his  qres  sad 
dart  at  me  a  glance  of  impotent  n^;  but 
soon  he  averted  them  sgain,  then  gnadMd 
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bkllit.uidaplMd.''-] 

loce  tlui,  and  such  passajres  as 
show  the  great  power  of  de- 
whkh  Mr.  Hope  poeseues. 
dictira  man  standing  with  his 
dcMl,  and  watching  the  blood 
fnm  the  wound  of  his  enemj, 
lew  and  Tery  striking. 
die  death  of  his  wife,  he  collects 
icrtT,  quiM  Egypt,  and  Tisits 
,  and  acquires  the  title  and 
ivca  of  an  Hadjee.    After  this 
oa  to  the  Turkish  capital,  re- 
I  acquaintance  with  Spiridion, 
id  of  his  youth,  who  in  Tain 
to  reclaim  him,  and  whom  he 
riTcs  away,  disgusted  with  the 
d  pasnonsof  Anastasius.    We 
1  our  Oriental  profligate  fight- 
a  Turkish  captain  in  Egypt, 
hia  old  friends  the  Mamelukes  ; 
rwards  employed  in  Wallachia, 
•  old  friend  Mavroyeni,  against 
riant  and  Austrians.    In  this 
the  work  we  strongly  recom- 
our  readers  to  look  at  the 
ma  in  a  pastrycook's  shop 
»  Bhamadam,  roL  iiL  p.  164. ; 
0  of  beggars,  vol.  ii  p.  266. ; 
of  the  Hungarian  officer,  vol 
;  and  the  last  days  of  Mav- 
.  it  p.  356. ;  —  not  forgetting 
▼er  a  field  of  battle,  rol.  ii. 
he  character  of  Mayroyeni 
f  well  kept  up  through  the 
he  book  (  and  his  decline 
re  drawn  in  a  rcry  spirited 
f  manner.    The  Spiridion 
lovel  we  are  not  so  much 
I  we  entirely  approve  of 
d  ought  to  take  more  in- 
}  but  we  cannot  disguise 
iy  truth  that  he  is  occa- 
)  long  and  tiresome.   The 
«  assumed  by  Anastasius 
debauchee,  a  robber  of 
id  a  Wahabce.     After 
ime  with  these  sectaries^ 
nyma,  —  finds  his  child 
\  he  had  left  there,— 
>  boy  to  Egypt,  —  re- 
hen  loses  him  by  sick- 
aried  of  life,  retires  to 
%  cottage  in  Carinthia. 
•ages  in  this  part  of 


the  novel,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
description  of  the  burial-places  near 
Constantinople,  vol  iii.  pp.  11 — 13.; 
the  account  of  Djezzar  Pacha's  retire- 
ment to  his  harem  during  the  revolt, 
—  equal  to  anything  in  Tacitus ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  landing  of  Anastasius 
with  his  sick  child,  and  the  death  of 
[he  infant.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  this  last  picture  is  faithfully  drawn 
from  a  sad  and  cruel  reality.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Wahabecs  is  ver}*  interest- 
ing, vol.  iiL  p.  128. ;  and  nothing  is 
more  so  than  the  story  of  Euphrosyne. 
Anastasius  had  gained  the  affections  of 
Euphrosyne,  and  ruined  her  reputation ; 
he  then  wishes  to  cast  her  cff,  and  to 
remove  her  from  his  house. 

"  *  Ah,  no  I '  now  cried  Euphrosyne.  con- 
mbively  clasping  my  knees :  'be  not  so 
barbarous!  Shut  not  your  own  door  against 
her,  a^nst  whom  you  have  barred  every 
once  friendly  door.  Do  not  den}'  her  wlioia 
you  have  dishonoured  the  only  asylum  she 
has  left.  If  I  cannot  be  your  wife,  let  me 
be  your  slave,  your  drudge.  No  service, 
however  mean,  shall  I  recoil  from  when 
jrou  command.  At  least  before  you  I  shall 
not  have  to  blush.  In  your  eyes  I  shall  not 
be  what  I  must  seem  in  those  of  others ;  I 
shall  not  fWnn  you  incur  the  contempt, 
which  I  must  expect  fh>m  my  former  com- 
panions :  and  my  diligence  to  execute  the 
lowest  oflices  you  may  require,  will  earn 
for  me,  not  only  as  a  bare  alms  at  your 
hands,  that  support  which,  however  scanty, 
I  can  elsewhere  only  roci>ivc  as  an  un- 
merited indulgence.  Since  I  did  a  few 
days  please  your  eye,  I  may  still  please  It  a 
few  days  longer :  — perhaps  a  few  days 
longer  therefore  I  may  still  wish  to  live ; 
and  when  that  last  blessing,  your  love,  is 
gone  by,— when  my  cheek,  ftidod  with 
grief,  has  lost  the  la»t  attraction  tliat  could 
arrest  your  favour,  then  speak,  then  tell 
■  me  so,  that,  burthoning  you  no  longer.  I 
may  retire— and  die ! ' "— (VoL  IIL  pp.  6i, 
65.) 

Her  silent  despair,  and  patient  mi- 
sery, when  she  finds  that  she  has  not 
only  ruined  herself  with  the  world,  but 
lost  his  affections  also,  has  the  beauty 
of  the  deepest  tragedy. 

-  Nothing  but  the  most  unremitting  ten- 
demf«!»  on  my  part  could  in  some  degree 
have  revived  her  drooping  spirits.—  But 
wlu'n.  after  my  excursion,  and  the  act  of 
justice  on  Sophia  In  which  it  ended,  I  re- 
a]tpearcd  before  the  still  trembling  Euphro- 
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qrne,  she  nw  too  soon  that  that  cordial  of 
the  bcut  mutt  not  be  expected.  One  look 
she  cab-t  upon  my  countenance,  as  I  nt 
down  in  silence,  sufficed  to  inform  her  ol 
my  total  change  of  sentiments;— and  the 
responsive  look  by  which  it  was  met,  tore 
for  e\'er  fW>m  her  breast  the  bwt  seeds  of 
hope  and  confidence.  Like  the  wounded 
snail  she  shrunk  within  herself,  and  thence- 
forth, duked  in  unceasing  sadnon,  never 
more  expanded  to  the  sunshine  of  Joj. 
With  her  buoyancy  of  spirits  she  seemed 
even  to  lose  all  her  quickness  of  intellect, 
nay  all  her  readiness  of  speech ;  so  that, 
not  only  fearing  to  embark  with  her  in 
serious  conversation,  but  even  finding  no 
response  in  her  mind  to  lighter  topics, 
I  at  last  began  to  nauseate  her  teeming 
torpor  and  dulness,  and  to  roam  abroad 
even  more  Arequently  than  before  a  partner 
of  my  fate  remained  at  home^  to  count 
the  tedious  hours  of  my  absence;  while 
she,— poor  miserable  creature— dreading 
the  snipers  of  an  unfeeling  world,  passed 
her  time  under  my  roof  in  dismal  and 
heart-breaking  solitude.— Had  the  most 
patient  endurance  of  the  most  intemperate 
sallies  been  a))Io  to  soothe  my  disappoint- 
ment and  to  soften  my  hardness,  Euphro- 
syne's  angelic  sweetness  must  at  laist  have 
conquered:  but  in  my  Jaundiced  eye  her 
resignation  only  tended  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  of  her  shame:  and  I  saw  in  her 
forbearance  nothing  but  the  consequence 
of  her  debasement,  and  the  consciousness 
of  her  guilt.  *  Did  her  heart,'  thought  I, 
'bear  witness  to  a  purity  on  which  my 
audacity  dared  first  to  cast  a  blemish,  she 
could  not  remain  thus  tame,  thus  spiritless, 
under  such  an  aggravation  of  my  wrongs ; 
and  either  she  would  bo  the  first  to  quit 
my  merciless  roof,  or  at  least  she  would 
not  so  fearftilly  avoid  giving  me  even  the 
most  unfounded  pretence  for  denying  lier 
its  shelter.— She  must  merit  her  sufferings 
to  bear  them  so  meekly  I  •  — Hence,  even 
when  moved  to  real  pity  by  gentleness 
so  enduring,  I  seldom  relented  in  my 
apparent  sternness."— (VoL  11 L  pp.72  — 
7*.) 

With  this  wo  end  our  extracts  from 
Anastasius.  We  consider  it  as  a  work 
in  which  j;rcat  and  extraordinary  talent 
is  evinced.  It  abounds  in  eloquent  and 
sublime  passages, — in  sense, — in  know- 
ledge of  history,  —  and  in  knowledge 
of  human  character ;  —  but  not  in  wit 
It  is  too  long :  and  if  tliis  novel  perish, 
and  is  forgotten,  it  will  be  solely  on 
that  account.  If  it  be  the  picture  of 
vice,  so  is  Clariasa  Harlowe,  and  so  is 


Tom  Jones.  There  axe  mi 
glowing  descriptions  in  4 
nothing  which  corrapce  the  monbkg 
inflaming  the  imagination  of  jeiA 
and  we  are  quite  certain  that  era; 
reader  enda  thif  norel  with  a  gnM 
disgnst  at  Tioe,  and  a  mon  thena^ 
conviction  of  the  neoeatity  of  n^i 
gating  paanon,  than  he  feeb  firomreM 
ing  either  of  the  odefarated  weikfi 
have  jnat  mentioned.  Tlie  mm  of  m 
enloginm  is,  that  Mr.  Hope,  vite 
bemg  yery  gncceiafiU  in  hif  itaiXt  J 
remiur^ablj  ekilfhl  in  the  deUnHlk 
of  character,  has  written  a  norel,  vUi 
all  clever  people  of  a  certain  age  ihiri 
read,  because  it  is  fall  of  i 
fine  things 
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Whien  Lord  Dacre  (then  Mr.  ] 
brought  into  the  Hoosc  of  Om 
his  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Om 
Laws,  a  system  of  greater  meref  ai 
humanity  was  in  rain  recommcndi 
to  that  popular  branch  of  the  Legk 
lature.  The  interesu  of  humanly,  M 
the  interests  of  the  lord  of  the  nuMi 
were  not,  however,  opposed  to  m 
other  (  nor  any  attempt  made  to  dfB^ 
the  superior  importance  of  the  hi 
No  such  bold  or  alarming  u^hci  wa 
agitated ;  but  it  was  contended  tfasi|i 
laws  were  less  ferocionSi  there  wodi 
be  more  partridges — if  the  lower  (xda 
of  mankind  were  not  torn  from  thd 
families  and  banished  to  Botany  Bq 
hares  and  pheasants  would  be  incnMi 
in  number,  or,  at  least,  not  diminiAsi 
It  is  not,  however,  till  after  kmg  a 
pcricnce,  that  mankind  ever  thiak  < 
recurring  to  humane  expedients  ft 
effecting  their  objects.  The  mleiswl 
ride  the  people  never  think  of  ooaiii 
and  patting  till  they  have  won  n 
the  lashes  of  their  whips,  and  hrab 
the  rowels  of  their  spurs.  The  legi 
lators  of  the  trigger  replied,  that  ti 
laws  had  lately  passed  which  woa 
answer  their  purpose  of  prescrvfa 
game :  the  one,  an  act  for  tnunpoitii 
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men  found  with  anns  in  their  hands 
for  th«  purposes  of  killing  game  in  the 
night ;  the  other,  an  act  for  rendering 
the  hayers  of  the  game  equally  gnilty 
with  the  seller,  and  for  involving  both 
in  the  same  penalty.  Three  seasons 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  of  these  kws 
was  passed ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  the  greAt  towns  in  Eng- 
land, whether  the  difficalty  of  procuring 
game  is  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
creased?— whether  hares,  partridges, 
and  pheasants  are  not  purchased  with 
as  much  facility  as  before  the  pass- 
ing this  act? — whether  the  price  of 
such  unlawful  commodities  is  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  increased  ?  Let 
the  Assize  and  Sessions'  Calendars  bear 
witness,  whether  the  law  for  transport- 
ing poachers  has  not  had  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  encourage  brutal 
assaults  and  ferocious  murdeis.  There 
is  hardly  now  a  jail-delivery  in  which 
some  gamekeeper  has  not  murdered  a 
poachor — or  some  poacher  a  game- 
keeper. If  the  question  concerned  the 
payment  of  five  pounds,  a  poacher 
would  hardly  risk  his  life  rather  than 
be  taken ;  but  when  he  is  to  go  to 
Botany  Bay  for  seven  years,  he  sum- 
mons together  his  brother  poachers — 
they  get  brave  from  mm,  numbers,  and 
deqwir — and  a  bloody  battle  ensues. 

Another  method  by  which  it  is 
sttempted  to  defeat  the  depredations 
of  the  poacher  is,  hy  setting  spring 
gans  to  murder  any  person  who  comes 
within  their  reach;  and  it  is  to  this 
Isst  new  feature  in  the  supposed  Game 
Laws,  to  which,  on  the  present  occa- 
■oiV  we  intend  |nrincip4iy  (o  confine 
oornociee. 

We  utterly  disclaim  all  hostility  to 
tke  Game  Laws  in  general.  Game 
oaght  to  belong  to  those  who  feed  it, 
Au  the  landowners  in  England  are 
fairly  entitled  to  all  the  game  in  Eng« 
Isod.  These  laws  are  constructed  upon 
a  basis  of  substantial  justice ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  absurdity  and  tyranny 
aingled  with  them,  and  a  perpetual 
and  vehement  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
country  gentlemen  to  push  the  pro- 
visions of  these  laws  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  tyrannical  severity.  , 

'II  it  lawfaJ  to  pat  to  death  by  a 


spring  gun,  or  any  other  machine,  an 
unqualified  person  trespassing  upon 
your  woods  or  fields  in  pursuit  of 
game,  and  who  has  received  due  notice 
of  your  intention,  and  of  the  risk  to 
which  be  is  exposed  ?**  This,  we  think, 
is  stating  the  question  as  fairly  as  can 
be  stated.  We  purposely  exclude  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  all  contiguity  to 
the  dwelling-house.  We  exclude,  also* 
all  felonious  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  deceased.  The  object  of  his  expe- 
dition shall  be  proved  to  be  game ; 
and  the  notice  he  received  of  his  danger 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  as  complete  as 
possible.  It  must  also  be  part  of  the 
case,  that  the  spring-gun  was  placed 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  game,  by  killing  or  wound- 
ing the  poacher,  or  spreading  terror,  or 
doing  anything  that  a  reasonable  man 
ought  to  know  would  happen  from 
such  a  proceeding. 

Suppose  any  gentleman  were  to  give 
notice  that  all  other  persons  must  ab- 
stain from  his  manors ;  that  he  himself 
and  his  servants  paraded  the  woods 
and  fields  with  loaded  pistols  and 
blunderbusses,  and  would  shoot  any- 
body who  fired  at  a  partridge ;  and 
suppose  he  were  to  keep  his  word,  and 
shoot  through  the  head  some  rash  tresr 
passer  who  defied  this  bravado,  and 
was  determined  to  have  his  sport: — is 
there  any  doubt  that  he  would  be  guilty 
of  murder  3  Wc  suppose  no  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  trespasser ;  but  that, 
the  moment  he  passes  the  line  of  dci- 
marcation  with  his  dogs  and  gun,  he 
is  shot  dead  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  from  behind  a  tree.  If  this  is  not 
murder,  what  is  murder?  We  will 
make  the  case  a  little  better  for  the 
homicide  squire.  It  shall  be  night ; 
the  poacher,  an  unqualified  person, 
steps  over  the  line  of  demarcation  with 
his  nets  and  snares,  and  is  instantly 
shot  through  the  head  by  the  pistol 
of  the  proprietor.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  would  bo  murder  —  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  murder,  and 
punished  as  murder.  We  think  this 
so  clear,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  argue  it.  There  is  no  kind  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  th^  d<^<^esA^\ 
no  attempt  to  run  away  -,  Yie  Sa  li^ 
T  2 
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even  challenged:  bat  instantly  shot 
dead  by  the  proprietor  of  the  wood, 
for  no  other  crime  than  the  intention  of 
killing  game  unlawfully.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  any  man,  possessed  of  the 
dements  of  law  and  common  sense, 
would  deny  this  to  be  a  case  of 
murder,  let  the  previoos  notice  to  the 
deceased  have  been  as  perfect  as  it 
could  be.  It  is  true,  a  trespasser  in  a 
park  may  be  killed;  but  then  it  is 
when  he  will  not  render  himself  to  the 
keepers,  upon  a  hue  and  cry  to  stand 
to  the  king's  peace.  But  deer  are  pro- 
perty, game  is  not ;  and  this  power  of 
slaying  deer-stealers  is  by  the  21st 
Edward  I.,  de  Malefactoribut  in  Parci»^ 
and  by  the  Sd  and  4th  William  &  Mary, 
c.  10.  So  rioters  may  be  killed,  house- 
burners,  ravishers,  felons  refusing  to  be 
arrested,  felons  escaping,  felons  break- 
ing jail,  men  resisting  a  civil  process 
—  may  all  be  put  to  death.  Ail  these 
cases  of  justifiablo  homicide  are  laid 
down  and  admitted  in  our  books.  But 
who  ever  heard  that  to  pistol  a  poacher 
was  justifiable  homicide  ?  It  has  long 
been  decided,  that  it  is  unlawful  to  kill 
a  dog  who  is  pursuing  game  in  a 
manor.  "To  decide  the  contrary," 
says  Lord  KUenborough,  *•  would  out- 
rage reason  and  sense."  (Vere  v. 
Lord  Cawdor  and  King,  1 1  Ecutt,  386.) 
Pointers  have  always  been  treated  by 
the  Legislature  with  great  delicacy 
and  consideration.  To  **  wish  to  he  a 
dog,  and  to  Lay  the  moon,**  is  not  quite 
so  mad  a  wish  as  the  poet  thought  it. 

If  these  things  are  so,  what  is  the 
diflcrence  between  the  act  of  firing 
yourself,  and  placing  an  engine  which 
does  the  same  thing  ?  In  the  one 
case,  your  hand  pulls  the  trigger ;  in 
the  other,  it  places  the  wire  which 
communicates  with  the  trigger,  and 
causes  the  death  of  the  trespasser. 
There  is  the  same  intention  of  slaying 
in  both  cases — there  is  precisely  tlie 
same  human  agency  in  both  cases; 
only  the  steps  arc  rather  more  nume- 
rous in  the  latter  case.  As  to  the  bad 
effects  of  allowing  proprietors  of  game 
to  put  trespassers  to  death  at  once,  or 
to  set  guns  that  will  do  it,  wo  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
first  method,  of  giving  the  power  of 


life  and  death  to  esquiici,  wonU 
far  the  most  homane.  For,aivi 
observed  in  a  previoiis  Eitay  a 
Game  Laws,  a  live  armigenl  i 
gnn  would  distinguish  an  aed 
trespasser  from  a  real  potch 
woman  or  a  boy  from  a  mao — p 
might  spare  a  friend  or  an  acq 
ance — or  a  father  of  a  fiunil] 
ten  children — or  a  imall  five 
who  voted  for  AdministratioB. 
this  new  rural  artillery  must  di 
without  mercy  and  selection,  etc 
who  approaches  it 

In  the  case  of  Dot  oerwr  Wilki 
the  four  judges,  AbboC^  Bailey, 
royd,  and  Best,  gave  their  of 
eeridtim  on  points  connected  wi 
question.  In  this  case,  as  npoi 
Chetwynd*8  edition  of  Barn's  J 
18S0,  voL  ii  p.  500.,  Abbot  a 
serves  as  follows  :— 

"  I  oaonot  say  that  repeated  and  t 
ing  acts  of  aggression  maj  not  tm 
call  for  incTMsed  moans  of  defbnees 
tection.  I  believe  that  many  of  ths  ] 
who  oauae  engines  of  this  descrip 
be  placed  in  thdr  grounds,  do  nd 
with  an  intention  to  injure  any  pen 
really  believe  that  the  publicatioB 
tiecs  will  prevent  any  person  tn 
taining  an  injury;  and  that  no 
having  the  notice  given  him  win  b 
and  foolish  enough  to  expose  hintet 
perilousconBequenoesof  his  triiapasi 
persons  who  place  such  engines  i 
groimds,  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  p 
ing,  by  means  of  terror,  injuiy  t 
property,  rather  than  firom  anyn 
doing  malicious  injury." 

''Increased  means  of  defenc 
protection,"  but  increased  (hb 
ship  should  remember)  from  ih 
ment  of  five  pounds  to  instant  d 
and  instant  death  inflicted,  not 
arm  of  law,  but  by  the  arm 
proprietor ; — could  tlie  Lord 
Justice  of  the  King*s  Bench  iot 
say,  that  the  impossibility  of  ] 
an  end  to  poaching  by  other 
would  justify  the  infliction  of 
upon  the  ofl'ender  ?  Is  he  to  ig 
oi'  the  philosophy  of  panishinf 
imagine  he  has  nothing  to  do 
give  ten  stripes  instead  of  two^ 
dred  instead  of  ten,  and  a  thou) 
a  hundred  will  not  do?  to  sa' 
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tbe  priMm  for  pecuniary  fines,  and  the 

pUovi  in>tcQtl  of  the  jail  ?     It  is  ini- 

pQttiMe  so  enlightened  a  Judge  can 

fogctfthat  the  »jnipathies  of  mankind 

Mst  be  consulted;  that  it  would  be 

vmic  to  break  a  person  upon  the 

ikeel  ibr  ctcaling  a  penny  loaf,  and 

[       tht  gndationi  in  punishments  must 

f.      kcarefnllj  accommodated  to  grada- 

i      ias  in  crime;  that  if  poaching  is 

SfMiihed  more  than  mankind  in  ge- 
Mai  think  it  ought  to  be  punished, 
Ik  ftnlt  will  either  escape  with  im* 
^    pnity,  or  the  delinquent  be  driren  to 
r  iifaatioii ;  that  if  poaching  and  mur- 
[  bare  pniiiBhedequAllj,eTei7  poacher 
^  itt  be  an  assassin.    Besides,  too,  if 
ie  principle  is  right  in  the  unlimited 
ad  mqnalified  manner  in  which  the 
Ckicf  Justice  pats  it— if  defence  goes 
n  increasing  with   agg^ression,    the 
I^idatiire  at  least  must  determine 
^  their  equal  pace.     If  an  act  of 
Mament  made  it  a  capital  offence 
t»  poach  upon  a  manor,  as  it  is  to 
cauaita  baiglaiy  in  a  dwelling-house, 
saigitt  tbea  be  as  lawful  to  shoot  a 
famkr  trespassing  upon  jour  manor, 
ail  is  to  kill  a  thief  for  breaking  into 
yar  boose.    But  the  real  question  is 
-lad  so  in  sound  reasoning  his  Lord- 
^AoQld  bare  put  it— "If  the  law 
>tUi  rooment  determine  the  aggres- 
■a  to  be  in  such  a  state,  that  it  merits 
<i^  a  peenniaij  fine  after  summons 
■a  xnoi,  has  anj  sporadic  squire  the 
lijlht  to  saj,  that  it  shall  be  punished 
*iih  death,  before  anj  summons  and 
*i4o«  any  proof?  " 
It  appeaiB  to  us,  too,  rery  singular, 
^  aj,  that  man  J  persons  who  cause 
^•lilies  of  this  description  to  be  placed 
k  their  ground,  do  not  do  so  with  an 
^ttMioo  of  injuring  anj  person,  but 
'taOj  beliere  that  the  publication  of 
iBiiecs  will  prevent  anj  person  from 
%Nainiiig  an  injuij,  and  that  no  per- 
%a,  having  the  notice  goring  him,  will 
W  weak  and  foolish  enough  to  expose 
iiaself  to  the  perilous  consequences  of 
\m  trc^Mss,    But  if  this  be  the  real 
Wfief  of  tbe  engineer ^-if  he  think  the 
fewe  nocioe  wiU  keep  people  away — 
ttai  be  mnst  think  it  a  mere  inutUitj 
that  tbe  guns  should  be  placed  at  all : 
if  be  ibink  that  manj  wiU  be  deterred, 


and  a  few  come,  then  he  must  mean  to 
shoot  those  lew.  He  who  believes  liis 
gun  will  never  he  called  upon  to  do  its 
duty,  need  set  no  pun,  and  trust  to 
rumour  of  their  being  set,  or  being 
loaded,  for  his  protection.  Against 
the  gun  and  the  powder  wc  have  no 
complaint ;  they  are  perfectly  fair  and 
admissible  :  our  quarrel  is  with  the 
bullets.  He  who  sets  a  loaded  gun 
means  it  should  go  off  if  it  is  touched. 
But  what  signifies  the  mere  empty  wish 
that  there  may  be  no  mischief,  when  I 
perform  an  action  which  my  common 
sense  tells  me  may  produce  the  worst 
mischief  ?  If  I  hear  a  great  noise  in 
the  street,  and  fire  a  bullet  to  keep 
people  quiet,  I  may  not  perhaps  have 
intended  to  kill ;  I  may  have  wished 
to  have  produced  quiet,  by  mere  terror, 
and  I  may  have  expressed  a  strong 
hope  that  my  object  has  been  effected 
without  the  destruction  of  human  life. 
Still  I  have  done  that  which  every 
man  of  sound  intellect  knows  is  likely 
to  kill ;  and  if  any  one  fall  from  my 
act,  I  am  guilty  of  murder.  **  Further  " 
(says  Lord  Coke),  **if  there  be  an 
evil  intent,  though  that  intent  ex- 
tendeth  not  to  death,  it  is  murder. 
Thas,  if  a  man,  knowing  that  many 
people  are  in  the  street,  throw  a  sCono 
over  the  wall,  intending  only  to  frighten 
them,  or  to  give  them  a  little  hurt, 
and  thereupon  one  is  killed  —  this  is 
murder  —  for  he  had  an  ill  intent ; 
though  that  intent  extended  not  to 
death,  and  though  he  knew  not  the 
party  shun.**  (3  InMt,  57.)  If  a  man 
be  not  mad,  he  must  be  presumed  to 
foresee  common  consequences;  if  ho 
puts  a  bullet  into  a  spring  gun  —  he 
must  be  supposed  to  foresee  that  it 
will  kill  any  poacher  who  touches  the 
wire  —  and  to  that  consequence  he 
must  stand.  We  do  not  suppose  all 
preservers  of  game  to  be  so  bloodily 
inclined  that  they  would  prefer  the 
death  of  a  poacher  to  his  staying  away. 
Their  object  is  to  preser>-e  game ;  they 
have  no  objection  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  their  fellow-creatures  also,  if  both 
can  exist  at  the  same  time ;  if  not,  the 
least  worthy  of  God*s  creatures  mnst 
fall  —  the  rustic  without  a  soul,  —  not 
the  Christian  partridge  —  not  the  im-  , 
T3 
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mortal    pheasant  — not    the   rational 
woodcock,  or  the  accountable  hare. 

The  Chief  Justice  quotes  the  in- 
stance of  glass  and  spikes  fixed  upon 
walls.  He  cannot  mean  to  infer 
from  this,  because  the  law  connives  at 
the  infliction  of  such  small  punish- 
ments for  the  protection  of  property* 
that  it  does  allow,  or  ought  to  allow, 
proprietors  to  proceed  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  Small  means  of  an- 
noying trespassers  may  be  consistently 
admitted  by  the  law,  though  more 
severe  ones  arc  forbidden,  and  ought 
to  be  forbidden;  unless  it  follows,  that 
what  is  good  in  any  degree,  is  good  in 
the  highest  degree.  You  may  correct 
a  servant  boy  with  a  switch;  hut  if  you 
bruise  him  sorely*  you  are  liable  to  be 
indicted — if  you  kill  him,  yon  are 
hanged.  A  blacksmith  corrected  his 
servant  with  a  bar  of  iron:  the  boy 
died,  and  the  blacksmith  was  executed. 
(Grey's  Case,  Kd.  64,  65.)  A  woman 
kicked  and  stamped  on  the  belly  of 
her  child— she  was  found  guilty  of 
murder.  (I  Eaat,  P.  C.  261.)  Si  im- 
moderate suo  jure  utatur,  tune  reue^  ho- 
micidii  aiL  There  is,  besides,  this  ad- 
ditional  difference  in  the  two  cases  put 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  that  no  publica- 
tion of  notices  can  be  so  plain,  in 
the  case  of  the  guns,  as  the  sight  of 
the  glass  or  the  spikes;  for  a  tres- 
passer may  not  believe  in  the  notice 
which  he  receives,  or  he  may  think  he 
shall  see  the  gun,  and  so  avoid  it,  or 
that  he  may  haVe  the  good  luck  to 
avoid  it,  if  he  does  not  see  it;  whereas, 
of  the  presence  of  the  glass  or  the 
spikes  he  can  have  no  doubt;  and  he 
has  no  hope  of  placing  his  hand  in  any 
spot  where  they  are  not.  In  the  one 
case  he  cato  his  fingers  upon  full  and 
perfect  notice,  the  notice  of  his  own 
senses;  in  the  other  case,  he  loses  his 
life  after  a  notice  which  he  may  dis- 
believe, and  by  an  engine  which  he 
may  hope  to  escape. 

Mr.  Justice  Bailey  observes*  in  the 
same  case,  that  it  is  not  an  indictable 
offence  to  set  spring  guns  t  perhaps  not. 
It  is  not  an  indictable  offence  to  go 
about  with  a  loaded  pistol,  intending 
to  sboot  anybody  who  grins  at  you: 
but,  if  yoa  do  it,  you  axe  ba&se^'. 


many  inchoate  acts  are  innocent,  the 
consummation  of  which  is  a  capital 
offence. 

This  is  not  a  case  where  the  motto 
applies  of  Volenti  nomfit  injuria.  The 
man  does  not  will  to  be  hurt,  bat  he 
wills  to  get  the  game;  and,  with  that 
rash  confidence  natural  to  many  cha- 
racters, believes  he  shall  avoid  the  evil 
and  gain  the  good.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  case  which  exactly  arranger 
itself  under  the  maxim,  Quando  ali- 
quid  prohibetur  ex  directo,  prohibeiur  et 
per  obliquuM.  Gite  what  notice  he 
may,  the  proprietor  cannot  lawfully 
shoot  a  trespasser  (who  neither  runs 
nor  resists)  with  a  loaded  pistol;  —  he 
cannot  do  it  ett  directo; — how  then 
can  he  do  it  per  obUquum,  by  arrang- 
ing on  the  groond  the  pistol  which 
eommits  the  murder? 

Mr.  Justice  Best  delivers  the  follow. 
ing  opinion.  His  Lordship  condnded 
as  fbUowst  — 

"This  case  has  been  discussed  at  the  bsr, 
asif  these  engines  were  ezelusivety  resorted 
to  for  the  protection  of  game ;  but  I  eon- 
sider  them  as  lawf^Uly  applicable  to  the 
protection  of  every  species  of  ptopertj 
agahist  unlawf^  trespaners.  But  if  eren 
they  might  not  lawfully  be  used  for  the 
protection  of  game,  I,  for  onsb  should  be 
extremely  glad  to  adopt  Buoh  means,  if  they 
were  found  suffldent  for  that  purpose; 
becMise  I  think  U  a  great  ol^eet  that  gen- 
tlemen should  have  a  temptation  to  reside 
in  the  country,  amongst  their  nei^iboort 
and  tenantry,  whose  interests  must  be 
materially  advanced  by  such  a  cirenm- 
stance.  The  links  of  society  are  tberelqr 
better  preserved,  and  the  mutual  advan- 
tage and  dependence  of  the  higher  and 
lower  classes  of  society,  existing  between 
each  other,  more  beneflciaUy  matntiaioed. 
We  have  seen,  in  a  nei^boining  country, 
the  banefiil  consequences  of  the  noo-resi- 
denoe  of  the  landed  gentryt  and  in  an 
ingenious  work,  ktely  pnbUabed  by  a 
foreigner,  we  learn  the  fliual  eflSeets  of  a 
like  system  on  the  Continent.  Bypreaerr- 
ing  game,  gentlemen  are  tempted  to  reside 
in  the  country ;  and  considering  that  the 
diversion  of  the  field  is  the  only  one  of 
which  they  cati  partake  on  their  estates,  I 
am  of  ophiion  that,  for  ttie  purpose  I  have 
stated,  it  is  of  essential  impurlaare  that 
this  itpeciesof  property  should  be  inviolably 
protected.- 
^   li  \ba  Speech  of  Mr.  Jiutice  Best  be 
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correctly  reported,  it  follows*  that  a| 
man  maj  pat  his  fellow-creatures  to 
death  I'ur  any  infrin^mcnt  of  his  pro- 
perty—  for  picking  the  sloes  and  bluek- 
bernes  off  hij  hedges — for  breaking  a 
finr  dead  itickf  out  of  them  by  night 
or  by  day — with  resistance  or  without 
nnuuice — with  warning  or  without 
warning; — a  strange  method  this  of 
iBCeping  np  tho  linu  of  society,  and 
Maintaining  the   dependence   of  the 
lower  npon  the  higher  classes.    It  cer- 
tainlv  ia  of  importance  that  gentlemen 
ihoud  reside  on  their  estates  in  the 
nontrys  bat  not  that  gentlemen  with 
aeh  opinions  as  these  should  reside. 
The  more  lAey  are  absent  from  the 
esantiy,  the  less  strain  will  there  be 
im  Uiose  links  to  which  the  learned 
Mge  aUades — the  more  firm  that  de- 
feodence  npon  which  he  places  so  just 
a  Tshie.    In  the  case  of  Dean  versus 
Qajton,  Bart,  the  Court  of  Common 
Ileaa  were  equally  divided  upon  the 
kwfnlness  of  killing  a  dog  coursing  a 
kre  by  means  of  a  concealed  dog 
Mr.    We  confess  that  we  cannot  see 
» leut  diifcrence  between  transfixing 
with  a  spear,  or  placing  a  spear  so  that 
kiiU  transfix;  and,  therefore,  if  Verc 
wtu  Lord  Cawdor  and  King  is  good 
lnr»  the  action  could  have  been  main- 
tuaed  in  Dean  versms  Clayton ;  but  the 
loku  omsideration   concerning  the 
fifc  of  tlie  pointer  is  highly  creditable 
to  dl  the  judges.    They  none  of  them 
iqrdiat  it  is  Uwful  to  put  a  trespass- 
kg  pointer  to  death  under  any  cir- 
fHiiiini,  or  that  they  themselves 
VQild  be  glad  to  do  it;  they  all  seem 
Uj  impressed  with  the  recollection 
An  th^  are  deciding  the  fate  of  an 
faithfully  ministerial   to   the 
of  the  npper  classes  of  so- 
ontji  there  is  an  awful  desire  to  do 
Adr  duty,  and  a  dread  of  any  rash  and 
ktiperate  decision.    Seriously  speak- 
^  we  can  hardly  belie^-e  this  report 
of  Ifr.  Justice  Best's  speech  to  be  cor- 
iMtl  yd  we  take  it  from  a  book  which 
fiiiles  the  practke  of  nine  tenths  of 
afl  the  magistrates  of  England.    Does 
a  Jodge-^a  cool,  calm  man,  in  whose 
tends  an  the  issnes  of  life  and  death 
—  from   whom    so   many   miserable 
ncmhllBg  human  beings  await  their 
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destiny — doos  he  tell  lis,  and  tell  us 
in  u  court  of  justicr,  tliat  ho  i>liU'os.sufh 
little  value  on  tlic  lifo  of  man,  that  h'^ 
himself  wouhl  plot  the  dcstrnotion  of 
his  fellow-creatures  for  the  preservation 
of  a  few  hares  and  partridges?  **  No- 
thing which  falls  from  me  "  (says  ^Ir. 
Justice  Bailey)  **  shall  have  a  tendency 
to  encourage  the  practice."  —  "I  con- 
sider them**  (says  Mr.  Justice  Best) 
**  as  lawfully  applicable  to  the  protec- 
tion of  every  species  of  proj^erty ;  but 
even  if  they  might  not  lawfully  lie  used 
for  the  protection  of  game,  /,  for  one, 
should  he  extremely  glad  to  adopt  tlicm, 
if  they  were  found  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.'*  Can  any  man  doubt  to 
which  of  these  two  magistrates  he 
would  rather  entrust  a  decision  on  his 
life,  his  liberty,  and  his  possessions? 
We  should  be  very  sorry  to  misrepre- 
sent Mr.  Justice  Best,  and  will  give 
to  his  disavowal  of  such  sentiments, 
if  he  do  disavow  them,  all  the  pub- 
licity in  our  power;  but  wc  have 
cited  his  very  words  conscientiously 
and  correctly,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  Law  licport.  We  have  uo  doubt 
he  meant  to  do  his  duty;  we  blnme 
not  his  motives,  but  his  feelings  and 
his  reasoning. 

Let  it  be  observed  that,  in  the  whole 
of  this  case,  wc  have  put  every  circum- 
stance in  favour  of  the  murderer.  Wc 
have  supposed  it  to  be  in  the  night- 
time; but  a  man  may  be  shot  in  the 
day  •  b V  a  spring  gun.  Wo  have  sup- 
posed the  deceased  to  be  a  poacher;  but 
he  may  be  a  very  innocent  man,  who 
has  missed  his  way  —  an  unfortunate 
botanist,  or  a  lover.  Wo  have  sup- 
posed notice;  but  it  is  a  very  possible 
event  that  the  dead  man  may  have  been 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  notice.  This 
instrument,  so  highly  approved  of  by 
Mr.  Justice  Best  —  this  knitter  toge- 
ther of  the  different  orders  of  society 
— is  levelled  promiscuously  against  the 
guilty  or  the  innocent,  the  ignorant 
and  the  informed.  No  man  who  sets 
such  an  infernal  machine,  believes  that 
it  can  reason  or  discriminate;  it  is 

*  Large  damMes  have  been  given  for 
wounds  inflicted  by  spring  guns  set  in  a 
garden  in  the  day-time,  where  the  party 
wounded  had  no  notice. 

T  4  ^ 
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made  to  mardcr  all  alike,  and  it  does 
murder  all  alike. 

Blackstone  says,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, like  that  of  every  other  well-regu- 
lated community,  is  tender  of  the 
public  peace,  and  careful  of  the  lives  of 
the  subjects ;  *'  that  it  will  not  saffer 
with  impunity  any  crime  to  be  pre- 
vented by  death,  unless  the  same^  if 
committed,  would  also  be  punished  by 
death,"*  {Commentaries,  vol  iv.  p.  182.) 
"  The  law  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  the 
life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends  some 
misbehaviour  in  the  person  who  takes 
it  away,  unless  by  tlie  command,  or 
express  permission  of  the  law." — "And 
as  to  the  necessity  which  excuses  a 
man  who  kills  another  se  defendendo. 
Lord  Bacon  calls  even  that  necessitas 
cu^pabilisJ'*  {Commentaries^  voL  iv.  p. 
187.)  So  far  this  Luminary  of  the  law. 
— But  the  very  amusements  of  the  rich 
are,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Best,  of  so  great  importance,  that  the 
poor  are  to  be  exposed  to  sudden  death 
who  interfere  with  them.  There  arc 
other  persons  of  the  same  opinion  with 
this  magistrate  respecting  the  pleasures 
of  the  rich.  In  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  a  bill  was  passed,  entitled 
**  An  Act  for  the  summary  Punishment, 
in  certain  cases,  of  Persons  wiltuUy  or 
maliciously  damap;iiig,  or  committing 
Trespasses  on  public  or  private  Pro- 
perty." Anno  primo — (a  bad  specimen 
of  what  is  to  happen) — Georyii  IV, 
Begis,  cap.  56.  In  this  act  it  is  pro- 
vided, that "  if  any  person  shall  wilfully, 
or  maliciously,  commit  any  damage, 
injury,  or  spoil,  upon  any  building, 
fence,  hedge,  gate,  stile,  guide-post, 
milestone,  tree,  wood,  underwood, 
orchard,  garden,  nnrserj'-ground,  crops, 
vegetables,  plants,  land,  or  other  matter 
or  thing  growing  or  being  therein,  or 
to  or  upon  real  or  personal  property  of 
any  nature  or  kind  soever,  he  may  be 
immediately  seized  by  anybody,  with- 
out a  warrant,  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
and  fined,  (according  to  the  mischief  he 
has  done)  to  the  extent  of  5/. ;  or,  in 
default  of  payment,  may  bo  committed 
to  the  jail  for  three  months.**  And  at 
tlic  end  comes  a  clause,  exempting 
from  the  operation  of  this  act  alt  mis- 
chief done  in  hunting,  and  by  shooters 


who  are  qualified,  ThSi  ii  ludj  Ai 
most  impudent  piece  of  legisbtionlta 
ever  crept  into  the  statate-book ;  saii 
coupled  with  Bfr.  Justice  Bat's  dcd^ 
ration,  constitutes  the  following  iS» 
tionate  relation  between  the  ttflcnit  ' 
orders  of  society.  Sajs  the  Ughar  Gik 
to  the  lower,  **  If  yoa  meddle  with  mj 
game,  I  will  immediatdy  mnrder  jn\ 
— if  yon  commit  the  lightest  ijuf 
upon  my  real  or  personal  propeny,! 
will  take  you  before  a  magtstntCb  ■! 
fine  you  five  pounds.  I  am  in  FkUip 
ment,  and  you  are  not ;  and  I  hm 
just  brought  in  an  act  of  ParfisMil 
for  that  purpose.  Bat  so  impntsrt  ii 
it  to  yon  that  my  pleasares  sbooU  wit 
be  interropted,  that  I  have  ezcnpttA 
myself  and  friends  from  the  <mnAm 
of  this  act ;  and  we  claim  tne  ri|kl 
(without  allowing  yon  any  soch  ss» 
mary  remedy)  of  riding  ovor  jm 
fences,  hedges,  gates,  stiles*  gndr 
posts,  milestones,  woods,  widerwosd^ 
orchards,  gardens.  ounery-gtwA, 
crops,  vegetables,  plants,  lands,  or  other 
matters  or  things  growing  or  baB| 
thereupon — including  your  chikbci 
and  yourselves,  if  you  do  not  get  ost 
of  the  way."  Is  there,  upon  earth,  sack 
a  mockery  of  justice  as  an  act  of  Pv- 
liament,  pretending  to  protect  propo^i 
sending  a  poor  hedge-breaker  to  ji% 
and  specially  exempting  from  its  on* 
ration  the  accusing  and  the  judpag 
squire,  who,  at  the  tail  of  the  hoondib 
have  that  morning,  perhaps,  mliwd  ai 
nmch  wheat  and  seeds  as  would  ^a^ 
chase  fuel  a  whole  year  for  a  ww 
village  ? 

It  cannot  be  nrged,  in  eztenistioi 
of  such  a  mnrder  as  we  have  deBcriM 
that  the  artificer  of  death  had  no  pi^ 
ticular  malice  against  the  decesmi 
that  his  object  was  general,  and  Ul 
indignation  levelled  against  ofieoden 
in  the  aggregate.  Eveiybody  kii0S> 
that  there  is  a  malice  by  impUcatioa<if 
law. 

"  In  general,  any  formal  design  of 
doing  mischief  may  be  called  maliee) 
and,  therefore,  not  such  killing  oolyii 
proceeds  from  premeditated  hatred  ni 
revenge  against  the  person  killed^  bst 
also,  m  many  other  cases,  such  u  il 
accompanied  with  those  < ' 
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that  diQw  the  heart  to  be  penrerscly 
wicked,  is  adjadgred  to  be  of  malice 
prepenae." — (2  Haw.  c.  81.) 

**  For,  where  the  law  makes  ase  of 
the  term,  malice  aforethought,  as  de- 
fcriiHire  of  the  crime  of  marder,  it  is 
oot  to  be  understood  in  that  narrow 
retrained  sense  in  which  the  modem 
me  of  the  word  malice  is  apt  to  lead 
one,  a  principle  of  maleTolence  to  par- 
ticuUrs ;  for  the  law,  bj  the  term  ma- 
lice, wutUtia,  in  this  instance  raeaneth, 
that  the  fact  hath  been  attended  with 
such  circamstances  as  are  the  ordinary 
frmptoms  of  a  wicked  heart  regardless 
of  social  doty,  and  fatally  bent  upon 
miKhief.-— (Foft  256,  257.) 

Ferodtj  Is  the  natural  weapon  of  the 
common  people.  If  gentlemen  of  edu- 
cation and  property  contend  with  them 
at  this  sort  of  warfare,  they  will  pro- 
bably be  defeated  in  the  end.  If  spring 
guns  are  generally  set — if  the  common 
people  are  murdered  by  them,  and  the 
Legislature  does  not  interfere,  the  posts 
of  gamekeeper  and  lord  of  the  manor 
vill  foon  be  posts  of  honour  and  danger. 
The  greatest  curse  under  heaven  (wit- 
ness Ireland)  is  a  peasantry  demoralised 
by  the  barbarity  and  injustice  of  their 
rulers. 

It  is  expected  by  some  persons,  that 
the  severe  operation  of  these  engines 
wdl  pat  an  end  to  the  trade  of  a 
poacher.  This  has  always  been  pre- 
dicated of  erety  fresh  operation  of  se- 
verity,  that  it  was  to  put  an  end  to 
poaching.  But  if  this  argument  is  good 
for  one  thing,  it  is  good  for  another. 
Let  the  first  pickpocket  wlio  is  taken 
be  hung  alive  by  the  ribs,  and  let  him 
bs  a  fortnight  in  wasting  to  death. 
Let  OS  seize  a  little  grammar  boy,  who 
is  robbing  orchards,  tie  his  arms  and 
lefp^  throw  over  him  a  delicate  puff- 
paste,  and  bake  him  in  a  bun -pan  in  an 
oven.  If  poaching  can  be  extirpated 
by  intensity  of  punishment,  why  not  all 
other  crimes?  Ifracks  and  gibbets  and 
tenter-books  are  the  best  method  of 
bringing  back  the  golden  age,  why  do 
we  refrain  from  so  easy  a  receipt  for 
abolishing  every  species  of  wickedness? 
The  best  way  of  answering  a  bad  ar- 
goiaeot  is  not  to  stop  it,  but  to  let  it 
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boundaries  of  common  sense.  There 
is  a  little  book  called  Btccaria  on 
Crimes  and  PunishmentSj  which  we 
strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Justice  Best  He  who  has  not 
read  it,  is  neither  fit  to  make  laws,  nor 
to  administer  them  when  made. 

As  to  the  idea  of  abolishing  poach- 
ing altogether,  we  will  believe  that 
poaching  is  abolished  when  it  is  found 
impossible  to  buy  game;  or  when  they 
have  risen  so  greatly  in  price,  that 
none  but  people  of  fortune  can  buy 
them.  Bat  we  are  convinced  this 
never  can  and  never  will  happen.  All 
the  traps  and  guns  in  the  world  will 
never  prevent  Sie  wealth  of  the  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  from  com- 
manding the  game  of  the  landed 
gentleman.  You  may,  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  visionary  purpose,  render  the 
common  people  savage,  ferocious,  and 
vindictive;  you  may  disgrace  your 
laws  by  enormous  punishments,  and 
the  national  character  by  these  new 
secret  assassinations ;  but  you  will 
never  separate  the  wealthy  glutton 
from  his  pheasant.  The  best  way  is, 
to  take  what  you  want,  and  to  sell 
the  rest  fairly  and  openly.  This  is  the 
real  spriufT  gun  and  steel  trap  which 
will  annihilate,  not  the  unlawful  trader, 
but  the  unlawful  trade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  horror  in  thinking 
of  a  whole  land  filled  with  lurking  en- 
gines of  death  —  machinations  against 
human  life  under  every  green  tree  — 
traps  and  guns  in  every  dusky  dell 
and  bosky  bourn  —  the  /era  naturd^ 
the  lords  of  manors,  eyeing  their  pea- 
santry as  so  many  butts  and  marks, 
and  panting  to  hear  the  click  of  the 
trap  and  to  see  the  flash  of  the  gun. 
How  any  human  being,  educated  in 
liberal  knowledge  and  Christian  feel- 
ing, can  doom  to  certain  destruction 
a  poor  wretch,  tempted  by  the  sight 
of  animals  that  naturally  appear  to 
him  to  belong  to  one  person  as  well  as 
another,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
We  cannot  imagine  how  he  could  live 
in  the  same  village,  and  see  the  widow 
and  orphans  of  the  man  whose  blood 
he  had  shed  for  such  a  trifle.  We 
consider  a  person  who  could  do  this 


go  on- io  it!  oourse  tiU  it  leaps  over  the  J  to  be  deficient  in  Ibe  y^x^  d<&mt.Tv\:& 
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of  morals  —  to  want  that  sacred  regard 
to  human  life  which  is  one  of  the 
corner  stones  of  civil  society.  If  he 
sacriiiee  the  life  of  man  for  his  mere 
pleasures,  be  woald  do  so,  if  he  dared, 
for  the  lowest  and  least  of  his  passions* 
He  may  be  defended,  perhaps,  br  the 
abominable  injustice  of  the  Oame  Laws 
—  thou((h  we  think  and  hope  he  is 
not  But  there  rests  upon  his  head, 
and  there  is  marked  in  his  account, 
the  deep  and  indelible  sin  of  htood- 
guUtineu^ 


TRISONa    (E.  Review,  1821.) 

1.  ThoughU  o»  Qu  Criminal  Prisma  of 
this  CourUryt  occasioned  by  tho  Bill  now 
in  ths  House  of  Commons,  for  ConsoUeUh- 
tin{f  and  Amending  the  Laws  rekUing  to 
Prisons;  to»M  some  Remarks  on  the 
Practice  qf  locking  to  the  Task'Maater 
of  the  Prison  rather  than  to  the  Oiap^ 
lain  for  the  S^fifrmation  of  Offenders; 
and  qf  purchasing  the  Work  of  those 
whom  the  Law  has  condemned  to  hard 
Labour  as  a  Punishment,  6y  <Ui6wing 
them  to  spend  a  Portion  of  their  Earnings 
during  their  Imprisonment.  6j  Gforge 
Holford.  Esq.  M.P.    Eivington.    1821 

2.  Oumey  on  Prisons.  Constable  k  Ca 
1819. 

3.  Report  of  Society  for  bettering  the  Con^ 
dition  qf  Prisons,    Bcnslcy.    1820. 

There  are,  in  every  county  in  Eng- 
land, large  public  schoolsi  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  county,  for  the 
encouragement  of  profligacy  and  vice, 
and  for  providing  a  proper  succes- 
sion of  housebreakers,  profligates,  and 
thieves.  They  are  schools,  too»  con- 
ducted without  the  smallest  degree  of 
partiality  or  favour;  there  being  no  man 
(however  mean  his  birth,  or  obscure 
his  situation),  who  may  not  easily 
procure  admission  to  thenL  The  mo- 
ment any  young  person  evinces  the 
slightest  propensity  fur  these  pursuits, 
he  is  provided  with  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  and  put  to  his  studies  under 
the  most  accomplished  thieves  and 
cut-throats  the  county  can  supply. 
There  is  not,  to  be  sure,  a  formal 
arrangement  of  lectures,  after  the 
manner  of  our  Universities ;  but  the 
peUj  larcenous  stripling,  being  left 


destitate  of  eTery  gpwSi 
ment,  and  locked  up  witk 
yiUains  as  idle  as  himi 
their  pleASsnt  narrativt 
crimes,  and  panta  for 
freedom,  that  he  may  be 
bold  and  interesting  can 

llus  is  a  perfectly  to 
the  prison  estaUishmei 
counties  in  England,  an 
Tery  lately,  of  almost 
effects  so  completely  i 
design,  that,  in  the  yes 
were  committed  to  the 
United  Kingdom  more  t 
dred  and  seven  thoosand 
number  supposed  to  be 
that  of  all  the  commiti 
other  kingdoms  of  £lan^ 

The  bodily  troatment 
has  been  greatly  impnr 
time  of  Howard.  There 
ever,  much  to  do ;  and 
of  good  and  humane  pec 
lately  called  to  their  ^ 
discipline» 

'  It  is  inconceivable  to 
of  party  this  has  given  bi 
fat  and  sleek  people — th 
the  mumpsimos,  and  "  w< 
people,  are  perfectly  oi 
being  compelled  to  do  the 
to  sacrifice  time  and  xn 
lower  orders  of  mankind 
resource  was,  to  deny 
which  were  brought  for 
purposes  of  amendment ; 
derman's  sarcasm  of  the 
pet  in  jails  was  Imndii 
hard-hearted  and  fat-witt 
to  another:  but  the  advi 
son-improvement  are  mc 
—  not  playing  at  religion 
feeling,  and  of  indefatigt 
in  charitable  pursuits, 
went  in  company  with  me 
irreproachable  veracity ; 
in  the  heart  of  the  metre 
a  prison  of  which  the  y 
carpet  alderman  was  an  o 
>ccncs  of  horror,  filth, 
which  would  have  disgrai 
interior  of  a  slave-ship. 

This  dislike  of  innorat 

sometimes  from  the  disga 

•fieport  of  Prison  8od 
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Ij,  etating  hjrpoerisy,  and 
iftsin.  It  proceeds  also 
1  and  indiacriminate  hor- 
s,  whether  of  evil  for  good, 
eriL  There  is  also  much 
n  these  matters.  A  good 
hamanc  projects  and  insti- 
late  from  Dissenters.  The 
»f  the  pablic,  the  jobbers, 
ID  sell  themselTcs  to  some 
who  sells  himself  to  a 
icent,  from  afar,  the  dan- 
cal  change, — are  sensible 
ection  of  one  abuse  may 
of  another  — ^  feel  uneasy 
ble  operation  of  public 
itice  —  hate  and  tremble 
ho  exposes  and  rectifies 

a  sense  of  duty  —  and 
!fa  things  are  suifered  to 
r  candle-ends  and  cheese*- 
10  longer  safe:  and  these 
nons,  it  must  be  said  for 
i  yery  wrong  in  this  feel- 
ence,  which  has  denied  to 
t  is  great  and  good)  has 
i  fine  tact  for  the  preser- 
leir  plunder:  their  real 
B  spirit  of  inquiry  -^  the 
yog  —  the  love  of  right — 
age  and  diligence  which 
omitants  of  these  rirtucs. 
his  spirit  is  up,  it  may  be 
id  to  one  abuse  as  another. 
lust  not  torture  a  prisoner 
and  bad  food,  and  to  say 
ot  tax  me  without  my 
tiat  of  my  representative, 
nations  of  the  same  prin- 
ing  to  the  same  sort  of 
g,  congenial  to  the  same 
mblished,  protected,  and 
the  same  qualities.  This 
tfdly  excites  the   horror 

Fry,  Mr.  Gumey,  Mr. 
Mr.  Buxton«  Alarmists 
have  described  have  no 
ish  that  prisons  should 
lers  cruel,  or  prisoners 
ey  care  little  about  such 
r  way  ;  but  all  their  ma- 
inness  is  called  up  into 
they  see  secrets  brought 

abuses  giving  way  bc- 
ision  of  intelligence,  and 
feelings  of  justice  and 
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compassion.  As  for  tis,  we  have  nei- 
ther love  of  change,  nor  fear  of  it ; 
but  a  love  of  what  is  just  and  wise, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  find  it  out. 
In  this  spirit  we  shall  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  prisons,  and  upon 
the  publications  before  us. 

The  new  law  should  keep  up  the 
distinction  between  Jails  and  Houses 
of  Correction.  One  of  each  should  exist 
in  every  county,  either  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  or  in  such  a  state  of 
juxtaposition  that  they  might  be  under 
the  same  governor.  To  the  jail  should 
be  committed  all  persons  accused  of 
capital  offences,  whose  trials  would 
come  on  at  the  Assizes ;  to  the  bouse 
of  correction  all  offenders  whose  cases 
would  be  cognisable  at  the  Quarter- 
sessions.  Sentence  of  imprisonment 
in  the  house  of  correction,  after  trial, 
should  carry  with  it  hard  labour  ;  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  in  the  jail,  afler 
trial,  should  imply  an  exemption  from 
compulsory  labour.  There  should  be 
no  compulsory  labour  in  jails  —  only 
in  houses  of  correction.  In  using  the 
terms  Jail  and  House  of  Correction, 
we  shall  always  attend  to  these  distinc- 
tions. Prisoners  for  trial  should  not 
only  not  be  compelled  to  labour,  but 
they  should  have  every  indulgence 
shown  to  them  compatible  with  safety. 
No  chains  —  much  better  diet  than 
they  commonly  have  —  all  possible 
access  to  their  friends  and  relations  — 
and  means  of  earning  money  if  they 
choose  it.  The  broad  and  obvious 
distinction  between  prisoners  before 
and  -afler  trial  should  constantly  be 
attended  to)  to  violate  it  is  gross 
tyranny  and  cruelty. 

The  jails  for  men  and  women  should 
be  so  far  separated,  that  nothing  could 
be  seen  or  heard  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  men  should  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  U^,  those  who  are  not  yet 
tried;  2dly,  those  who  are  tried  and 
convicted.  The  first  class  should  be 
divided  into  those  who  are  accused  as 
misdemeanants  and  as  felons;  and  each 
of  these  into  first  misdemeanants  and 
second  misdemeanants,  men  of  better 
and  worse  character;  and  the  same 
with  felons.  The  second  class  shonkL^P 
be  divided  into,  Is^  persons  condemiiMr 
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to  death;  2c//y,  persons  condemned 
fur  transportation  ;  Sdfy,  first  class 
confined,  or  men  of  the  best  character 
under  sentence  of  confinement ;  Athly, 
second  confined^  or  men  of  worse  cha- 
racter  under  sentence  of  confinement. 
To  these  arc  to  be  added  separate 
places  for  king's  evidence,  boys,  luna- 
tics, and  places  for  the  first  recep- 
tion of  prisoners,  before  they  con  be 
examined  and  classed  :  —  a  chapel, 
hospital,  yards,  and  workshops  for 
such  OS  arc  willing  to  work. 

The  classifications  in  jails  will  then 
be  as  follows : — 

Men  before  Triah 
I  ft  Misdemeanants. 
2d  Ditto. 
Ut  Felon. 
2d  Diito. 

^feH  after  Trial 
Sentenced  to  death. 
Ditto  transportation. 
Ut  Confined. 
2d  Confined. 

Other  Divisiont  in  a  JaiU 
King's  Evidence. 
Criminal  Lunatics. 
Boys. 

Prisoners  on  their  first  reception. 
And  the  same  divisions  for  Women. 

But  there  is  a  division  still  more 
important  than  any  of  these  :  and 
that  is,  a  divibion  into  much  smaller 
numbers  than  are  gathered  together 
in  prisons  :  — 40,  50,  and  even  70  and 
80  felons,  arc  often  placed  together  in 
one  yard,  and  live  together  for  months 
previous  to  their  trial.  Any  classifi- 
cation of  offences,  while  there  is  such 
a  multitude  living  together  of  one 
class,  is  perfectly  nugatory  and  ridicu 
lous  ;  no  character  can  escape  from 
comiption  and  extreme  vice  in  such 
a  school  The  law  ought  to  be  pe- 
remptory against  the  confinement  of 
more  than  fifteen  persons  together  of 
tlie  same  class.  Unless  some  measure 
of  this  kind  is  resorted  to,  all  reforma* 
tion  in  prisons  is  impossible.* 

*  We  should  much  prefer  solitary  im- 
priaoument;  Imt  arc  at  present  spwing 
of  the  refnilatioDS  in  jails  where  that  system 
it  esduded. 


A  very  great,  and  a  toy  wgnsSA 
object  in  prisoners,  is  Dwu  Ite 
should  be,  in  CTeiy  jail  and  houstf 
correction,  fonr  sorts  of  diet;  li( 
Bread  and  water;  2dhf^  CooMt 
prison  diet,  to  be  settled  by  the  ■»• 
gistrates ;  8d!^,  Best  prison  diet,  ts  hi 
settled  by  ditto;  4f%.  Free  dieK,lirDa 
which  spiritnoDS  liquors  altogelh^ 
and  fermented 'liquors  in  esoea.M 
excluded.  All  prisonen,  befura  tnd 
should  be  allowed  best  prisoo  diH 
and  be  upon  free  diet,  if  they  eosli 
afford  it  Every  sentence  for  iafD 
sonment  should  expressly  mentioa  H 
which  diet  the  prisoner  is  oonilied 
and  no  other  diet  sfaonld  be,  on  i^ 
account,  allowed  to  soch  prisoner  sli 
his  sentence.  Nothing  can  be  so  pn 
posterons,  and  criminally  carelflMi  • 
the  way  in  which  persons  cooflH 
upon  sentence  are  suffered  to  livs  i 
prisons.  Misdemeanants,  who  hs* 
money  in  their  pockets,  msy  be  m 
in  many  of  our  prisons  with  tf 
buttered  veal,  rump  steaks,  and  era; 
kind  of  luxury;  and  as  the  prsdie 
prevails  of  allowing  them  to  pnrchtt 
a  pint  of  ale  each,  the  rich  pruon 
purchases  many  pints  of  ale  in  tb 
name  of  his  poorer  bretliren,  •■ 
drinks  them  himself.  A  jail  sbooki  b 
a  place  of  punishment,  from  whid 
men  recoil  with  horror  —  a  place  i 
real  suffering  painful  to  the  menQQ 
terrible  to  the  imagination ;  but  if  aei 
can  live  idly,  and  live  Inxurioailj,  i 
a  clean,  well-aired,  well-warmed,  ns 
cious  habitation,  is  it  any  wonder  tbi 
they  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and  bH*> 
that  magistrate  who  restores  them  t 
their  former  luxury  and  ease?  Tbtf 
are  a  set  of  men  well  known  to  J8ik>< 
called  FamUy-nten^  who  are  conittDd 
returning  to  jail,  and  who  may  I 
said  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  tke 
life  there,  —  up  to  the  time  when  tin 
ore  hanged. 

Minute*  qf  Evidence  taken  before  M 
QmimiUee  on  OaoU, 
**  Mr.  William  Bbbbt,  Keeper  ei  '< 
Keu>  ClerkemoeU  Priacm.— Have  you  ni 
prisoners  that  return  to  you  on  re-caaa 
mentf  Avast  number;  someofthflB 
frequently  discharged  in  the  morning;  i 
I  have  them  back  again  in  the  ( 
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I  In  the  erening, 
I  bM«  had  them  back  again  in  the 
iB^'*^{S9id0nc*  Wort  tke  Com- 
mvfikt  Hcmm  qf  Commons  in  1819, 

"MAMCn  OoviT,  Eaq^  Chairman  of 
adamtm  QMr<MM0MioM.— Has  that 
Ml  bam  eonfbnned  hy  any  conduct 
hwB  ofaaerved  in  prisonen  that  hare 
t  beiBiv  70U  for  trial?  I  only  Judge 
tte  oppoaite  thing,  that,  going  into  a 
'  vhow  they  can  be  idle,  and  well  pro- 
d  flhmi  any  InconTcnicnocs  of  the 
h«;  and  other  things  that  poverty  is 
tOb  they  are  not  amended  at  all;  they 
i«t  It  flreqaently,  and  desire  to  go  to 
loose  of  Correction.  Onoeortwicein 
w|y  part  of  the  winter,  upon  sending 
■ener  for  two  months,  he  has  ssked 
Inr  he  oooldnot  stay  longer,  or  words 
■t  ellbct.  It  is  an  Insulting  way  of 
m  they  like  it:* -{BvitUnce  b^ore 
hmmittM  oftht  Houm  ^f  Commxm»  in 

he  fact  ii,  that  a  thief  it  a  yery 
tj  gentleman.  MaU  porta  cito 
balnr.  He  does  not  rob  to  lead 
e  of  roortifieation  and  self-denlaL 
^fficnlty  of  controlling  his  appe- 
^  b  all  probability,  first  led  him  to 
BHce,  which  made  him  a  thief  to 
fan  Uiem.  Having  lost  character, 
heeome  desperate,  he  orders  crab 
lobster  and  veal  cutlets  at  a  public 
M^  while  a  poor  labourer  is  refrcsh- 
honself  with  bread  and  cheese, 
s  Boit  Tnlncrable  part  of  a  thief  is 
bdly;  and  there  is  nothing  he  feels 
It  bitterly  in  confinement  than  a 
I  eoDxie  of  water-gruel  and  flour- 
niBgi.  It  is  a  mere  mockery  of 
tfiment  to  say,  that  such  a  man 
dd  spend  his  money  in  luxurious 
■ii,  and  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
n  on  his  feet,  and  fried  pork  in 
aonich. 

IcMrictioQ  to  diet  in  prisons  is  still 
le  aeceisary,  when  it  is  remembered 
t  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  making 
visoD,  in  some  respects,  more  eli- 
It  than  the  home  of  a  culprit.  It  is 
OS  always  more  spacious,  cleaner, 
cr  ventilated,  better  warmed.  All 
•  advantages  are  inevitable  on  the 
of  the  prison.  The  means,  there- 
>  dut  remain  of  making  a  prison 
ingreeable  place,  are  not  to  be 
^-^t   and  of  these,   none  are 
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more  powerful  than  the  regulation  of 
diet.  If  this  be  neglected,  the  meaning 
of  sentencing  a  man  to  prison  will  bo 
this  —  and  it  had  better  be  put  in 
these  words  — 

"  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  you  are  fairly 
convicted,  by  a  jury  of  your  country, 
of  having  feloniously  stolon  two  pigs, 
the  property  of  Stephen  Muck,  farmer. 
The  Court  having  taken  into  consi- 
deration the  frequency  and  enormity 
of  this  offence,  and  the'  necessity  of  re- 
straining it  with  the  utmost  severity 
of  punishment,  do  order  and  adjudge 
that  you  be  confined  for  six  months 
in  a  house  larger,  better,  better  aired, 
and  warmer  than  your  own,  in  com- 
pany with  20  or  30  young  persons  in 
as  good  health  and  spirits  as  yourself. 
You  need  do  no  work ;  and  you  may 
have  anything  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  supper,  you  can  buy.  In  passing 
this  sentence,  the  Court  hope  that  your 
example  will  be  a  warning  to  others ; 
and  that  evil-disposed  persons  will 
perceive,  from  your  suffering,  that  the 
laws  of  their  country  are  not  to  be 
broken  with  impunity.** 

As  the  diet,  according  to  our  plan, 
is  always  to  be  a  part  of  the  sentence, 
a  Judge  will,  of  cour::e,  consider  the 
nature  of  the  offence  for  which  the 
prisoner  is  committed,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  prisoner:  and  we  have 
before  stated,  that  all  prisoners,  before 
trial,  should  bo  upon  the  best  prison 
diet,  and  unrestricted  as  to  what  they 
could  purchase,  always  avoiding  in- 
temperance. 

These  gradations  of  diet  being  fixed 
in  all  prisons,  and  these  definitions  of 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction  beinj;; 
adhered  to,  the  punishment  of  impri- 
sonment may  be  apportioned  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  either  by  the  statute, 
or  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judge,  it' 
the  law  chooses  to  give  him  that  dis- 
cretion.   There  will  be — 

Imprisonment  for  different  degrees 
of  time. 

Imprisonment  solitary,  or  in  com- 
pany, or  in  darkness. 

In  jails  without  labour. 

In  houses  of  correction  with 
labour. 
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Imprilonnicnt  with  diet  on  bread 
and  water. 

Imprisonment  with  common  pri- 
son diet. 

Imprisonment  with  best  prison 
diet. 

Imprisonment  with  free  diet 


Every  sentence  of  the  Jadge  should 
state  diet  as  well  as  light  or  darkness, 
time,  place,  solitude,  society,  labour, 
or  ease;  and  we  are  stronglj  of 
opinion,  that  the  punishment  in  pri- 
sons should  bo  sharp  and  short.  We 
would,  in  most  cases,  give  as  much  of 
solitary  confinement  as  would  not  in- 
jure men*s  minds,  and  as  much  of 
bread  and  water  diet  as  would  not 
injure  their  bodies.  A  return  to  prison 
should  be  contemplated  with  horror 
—  horror,  not  excited  by  the  ancient 
filth,  disease,  and  extortion  of  jails; 
but  by  calm,  well-regulated,  well- 
watched  austerity  —  by  the  gloom  and 
sadness  wisely  aiid  intentionally  thrown 
over  such  an  abode.  8i^  weeks  of 
such  soit  of  imprisonment  would  bo 
much  more  efficacious  than  as  many 
months  of  jully  company  and  veal 
cutlets. 

It  appears,  by  The  Times  newspaper 
of  the  24th  of  June,  1821,  that  two 
persons,  a  man  and  his  wife,  were 
committed  at  the  Surrey  Sessions  for 
three  years.  If  this  county  jail  is  bad, 
to  three  years  of  idleness  and  good 
livint^ — if  it  is  a  manufacturing  jail, 
to  three  years  of  regular  labour,  mo- 
derate living,  and  accumulated  gains. 
They  are  committed  principally  for  a 
warninjjf  to  others,  partly  for  their 
own  good.  Would  not  these  ends 
have  been  much  more  effectually  an- 
swered, jf  they  had  been  committed, 
for  nine  months,  to  solitary  cells  upon 
bread  and  water ;  the  first  and  last 
month  in  dark  cells  ?  If  this  is  too 
severe,  then  lessen  the  duration  still 
more,  and  give  them  more  light  days, 
and  fewer  dark  ones  ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced the  whole  good  sought  may 
be  better  obtained  in  much  shorter 
periods  than  ure  now  resorted  to. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  jails 
disagreeable,  the  prisoners  should  re- 
main perfectlj  alone  all  nighty  if  it 


is  not  thoQght  proper  to  nnder  tkf 
confinement  cntirelr  folitaiy  danf 
the  whole  period  of  their  impriioDBeiL 
Prisoners  dislike  this— and  Aer^ 
it  should  be  done ;  it  would  niki 
their  residence  in  jailf  more  dingn^ 
able,  and  render  them  miwiUing  II 
return  there.  At  present,  eight  ■ 
ten  women  sleep  in  a  room  wiikft 
good  fire,  pass  the  night  in  kniiI 
sleep  or  pleasant  convenadoa;  ni 
this  is  called  confinement  in  a  pnoL 
A  prison  is  a  place  where  men*  ate 
trial  and  sentence,  should  be  nsil 
unhappy  bj  public  lawful  ennctmniH 
not  so  severe  as  to  injare  the  son^ 
ncss  of  mind  or  body.  If  this  be  Ml 
done,  prisons  are  a  mere  inviiatiQill 
the  lower  classes  to  wade,  thrai^ 
felony  and  larccnr,  to  better  soeoB* 
modations  itsn  they  can  proeue  tf 
home.  And  here,  as  it  appesn  to  w^ 
is  the  mistake  of  the  manyeiccUHl 
men  who  busy  themselves  (and  iM/ 
and  humanelj  busy  themselves)  sbotf 
prisons.  Their  first  object  seems  10 
be  the  reformation  of  the  prisonei^ 
not  the  reformation  of  the  public; 
whereas  the  first  object  should  be,  tti 
discomfort  and  discontent  of  tUr 
prisoners  ;  that  they  should  beooat 
a  warning,  feel  unhappy,  and  resoht 
never  so  to  act  again  as  to  put  tbo- 
selves  in  the  same  predicament ;  sol 
then  as  much  reformation  as  iscoB" 
patiblc  with  this,  the  better.  If  a  Btf 
say  to  himself,  **  TThis  prison  is  a  eoa* 
fortable  place,*'  while  he  says  to  the 
chaplain  or  the  visitor  that  he  will 
come  there  no  more,  we  conCw  •• 
have  no  great  confidence  in  hit  pobKe 
declaration  ;  but  if  he  say,  ^  Tlui  ^ 
a  place  of  misery  and  sorrow,  JM 
shall  not  catch  me  here  again,"  |baf 
is  much  reason  to  believe  he  wOl  be 
as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  be  ibei 
becomes  (which  is  of  much  more  «■• 
sequence  than  his  own  rcfbrmatioa) 
a  warning  to  others.  Ilence  it  is  we 
object  to  that  spectacle  of  order  snd 
decorum  —  carpenters  in  one  iMH 
tailors  in  another,  weavers  in  a  thirii 
sitting  down  to  a  meal  by  ring  of  bA 
and  receiving  a  regular  portion  oi 
their  earnings.  We  are  afraid  it  >• 
better  than  real  life  on  the  other  iMe 
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of  ihe  wall,  or  so  very  little  wor>c  tluit 
nobody  will  have  any  fear  to  encounter 
it.  In  Bury  jail,  which  is  consiilered 
as  a  pattern  jail,  the  prisoners  under 
a  sentence  of  confinement  are  allowed 
to  spend  their  weekly  earnings  (two, 
three,  and  four  shillings  per  week)  in 
fish,  tobacco,  and  vegetables  i  so  states 
the  jailer  in  his  examination  before 
the  House  of  Commons — and  we 
have  no  doabt  it  is  well  meant ;  but 
is  it  punishment?  We  were  most 
stmck,  in  reading  the  evidence  of  the 
Jail  Committee  before  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  with  the  opinions  of  the 
jailer  of  the  Derixes  jail,  and  with 
the  practice  of  the  Magistrates  who 
saperintend  it* 

■  Mr.  T.  Bbuttov,  Chvemor  qfihe  Gaol 
0t  DMiMt.-*Doet  this  conflnement  in 
soUtoda  maka  priacmers  more  averse  to 
retamtoprfaoD?  I  think  it  does.— Does 
It  make  a  strong  fanpreasion  upon  them  f 
I  have  DO  doubt  of  it. — DoM  it  make  them 
mora  obadiani  and  orderly  while  in  gaol? 
I  hata  no  doubt  it  does.— Do  yoa  con- 
sldar  it  tiia  moat  effectual  punishment 
70a  can  make  uae  of?  I  do.  — Do  yon 
tiiink  it  haa  a  greater  efllsct  upon  the  minds 
of  prisoDcrs  than  any  apprehensions  of 
j^B^i^  panlahment  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of 
It.-.  Have  yon  any  dark  cells  for  the  pun- 
Unncntofreflractory  prisoners?  I  have. 
—Do  ran  And  it  nsocasary  occasionally  to 
uaa  tham?  Verj  seldom.— Have  you,  in 
any  histaiinn.  been  obUged  to  use  the  dark 
edl,  in  tbaoaae  of  the  same  prisoner,  twice? 
Ou|y  on  one  oooaaion,  I  think.— What 
len^of  ttmeiaitnecesaaiy  to  confine  a 
laftaetory  prisoner  to  brins  hm  to  his 
BsiMsat  Lasathan  one  day.— Doyou  think 
It  caseBtiai,  Ibr  tba  purpose  of  keeping  up 
tha  diaeipUneof  the  prison,  that  you  should 
teta  It  Inyonr  power  to  have  recourse  to 
tha  pttnishmant  of  dark  cells?  Ido;  I 
nwiilar  pnniahment  in  a  dark  cell  for  one 
(fay  Imh  a  giMter  effect  upon  a  prisoner 
than  to  keep  Um  on  bread  and  water  for 
a  month." —  {Svidenet  b^fart  the  Com* 
mitim  qf  1k§  Mamm  qf  Commom  in  1£19, 

The  eridenoe  of  the  Ooviemor  of 
Glonoeitar  jail  is  to  the  same  efiect. 

"Kr.  Tbokai  CinnraiOHAii,  Keeper  <^f 
GUmemUr  Obol^— Do  you  attribute  the 

•  His  Wineheater  and  Devises  jails  seem 
to  us  to  be  eonducted  upon  better  principles 


want  of  t!u)SO  cortifiratcs  entirely  to  the 
n(  icloct  of  enforcing  the  means  of  solitary 
conflnement  V  I  do  most  certainly.  Some- 
times, where  a  certificate  has  not  been 
granted,  and  a  prisoner  has  brought  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  behaviour  for  one  year,  Sir 
George  and  the  Committee  ordered  one 
pound  or  a  guinea  firom  the  charity.— Doea 
that  arise  tram,  your  apprehension  that  the 
prisoners  have  not  been  equally  reformed, 
or  only  flnom  the  want  of  the  means  of  as- 
certaining such  reformation?  It  is  for  want 
of  not  knowing;  and  we  cannot  ascertain 
it,  flrom  their  workhig  in  numbers.  —  They 
may  be  reformed  ?  Yes ;  but  we  have  not 
the  means  of  ascertaining  it.  There  is  one 
thing  I  do  which  is  not  provided  by  the 
rules,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  in  which 
I  deviate  trom.  the  rules.  When  a  man  is 
committed  for  a  month,  I  never  give  him 
any  work ;  he  sits  in  solitude,  and  walks  in 
the  yard  by  himself  for  air;  he  has  no 
other  food  but  his  bread  and  water,  except 
twice  a  week  a  pint  of  peas  soup.  I  never 
knew  an  instance  of  a  man  coming  in  a 
second  time,  who  had  been  committed  for  a 
month.  I  have  done  that  fortheeeseventeen 
or  eighteen  years.- What  has  been  the  re- 
sult? They  dread  so  much  ooming  in  again. 
If  a  man  is  committed  for  six  weeks,  we  give 
him  work. — Do  you  apprehend  that  soli- 
tary confinement  for  a  month,  without 
employment,  is  the  most  beneficial  means 
of  working  reform  ?  I  conceive  it  is.—  Can 
it  operate  as  the  means  of  reform,  any 
more  than  it  operates  as  a  system  of  pun- 
ishment f  It  is  only  for  small  offences  they 
commit  for  a  month. — Would  not  the  same 
effect  be  produced  by  corporal  punish- 
ment ?  Corporal  punishment  may  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  sometimes;  but  I  do 
not  think  corporal  punishment  would  re- 
form them  so  much  as  solitary  confinement. 
—  Would  not  severe  corporal  punishment 
have  the  same  effect?  No,  it  would  harden 
them  more  than  any  thixig  else.  — Do  you 
think  benefit  is  derived  flrom  the  opportu- 
nity of  refiection  afforded  by  solitary  con- 
finement ?  Yes.-  And  very  low  diet  also  ? 
Yes."— (Andtfturtf  b^ore  the  Committee 
qffhe  Houee  qf  Commone  in  1810,  p.  891.) 

We  roust  quote  also  the  evidence  of 
the  Governor  of  Horsley  jaiL 

**  Mr.  William  Stokbs,  Oovemorqfthe 
Houee  qf  Correction  at  Hordeif.  —  Do  you 
observe  any  diflSorence  in  the  conduct  of 
prisonera  who  are  employed,  and  those  who 
have  no  employment?  Yes,  a  good  deal; 
I  look  upon  it,  flrom  what  judgment  I  can 
form,  and  I  have  been  a  long  while  in  it.  that 
to  take  a  prisoner  and  diacipline  him  «(> 
cording  to  the  rulei  aa  Wia\K«  ti^ow  VQ.^ 


ane 
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if  he  hATe  no  work*  that  that  man  goea 
through  more  punishment  in  one  month 
than  a  man  who  is  employed,  and  reooives 
a  portion  of  his  labour,  three  months ;  but 
still  I  should  like  to  have  employment, 
because  a  gn!at  number  of  times  I  took 
men  away,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
earning  sixpence  a  week  to  buy  a  loaf,  and 
put  them  in  solitary  confinement;  and  tlie. 
punishment  is  a  inreat  deal  more  without 
work. — Which  of  the  prisoners,  those  that 
have  been  employed,  or  those  unemployed, 
do  you  think  would  go  out  of  the  prison  the 
better  men?    I  think,  that  let  me  hare  a 
prisoner,  and  I  never  treat  any  one  with  se- 
verity, any  further  than  that  they  should 
be  obedient,  and  to  let  them  see  that  I  will 
do  my  duty,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that, 
'if  a  prisoner  is  committed  under  my  care, 
or  any  other  roan's  care,  to  a  house  of  oor^ 
rection,  and  ho  has  to  go  under  the  disci- 
plliic  of  the  law,  if  he  is  in  for  the  value 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  that  man  is  in  a 
great  deal  better  state  than  though  he 
stays  for  six  months ;  he  gets  hardened  by 
l)oing  in  so  long,  from  one  month  to  an- 
other. —  Ton  arc  speaking  now  of  solitude 
without  labour ;  do  you  think  he  would  go 
out  better,  if  he  had  been  employed  during 
the  month  you  speak  of?    No,  nor  half; 
because  I  never  task  those  people,  in  order 
tliat  they  should  not  say  I  force  them  to 
do  more  than  thoy  are  able,  that  th^y 
should  not  slight  it ;  for  if  they  perfdrm 
any  thing  in  the  bounds  of  reason,  I  never 
find  flmlt  with  them:   the  prisoner  who 
is  employed,  his  time  passes  smooth  and 
comfortable,  and  he  has  a  proportion  of 
his  earnings,  and  he  can  buy  additional 
diet;  but  if  he  has  no  labour,  and  kept 
under  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  it  is  a 
tiKht  piece  of  punishment  to  go  through. 
—  Which  of  the  two  should  jrou  think 
most  likely  to  return  immediately  to  habits 
of  labour  on  their  own  account  ?    The  dis- 
positions of  all  men  are  not  alike;  but  my 
opinion  is  this,  if  they  are  kept  and  disci- 
plined according  to  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
find  have  no  laboiur,  that  one  month  will 
do  more  than  six;   I  am  certain,  tliat  a 
man  who  is  kept  there  without   labour 
once,  will  not  l)e  very  ready  to  come  there 
again."—  (Evidence  b^ore  the  Committee 
qf  the  House  qf  Commons,  PP*  398,  S99.) 

Mr.  Gumey  and  Mr.  Buxton  both 
lay  a  great  stress  upon  tho  quiet  and 
content  of  prisoners,  upon  their  sub- 
ordination and  the  absence  of  all  plans 
of  escape  ;  but,  where  the  happiness 
of  prisoners  is  so  much  consulted,  we 
should  be  much  more  apprehensive  of  I 


a  oonspincy  to  bmk  Sntt^  An  ^■ 
break  oat  of,  prisoii.  The  nob  li 
side  may,  indeed,  eniy  the  wim 
onei  withini  but  the  feloa  vb  kp 
left,  perhaps,  a  scolding  wife,  a  ki^ 

tered  cottage,  aod  six  atarring  dittvb 
has  no  dispositkm  to  eKtpe  tm 
regnlarity,  infficient  food,  tmjUapm 
which  saves  him  money,  warmth,  i» 
tilation,  cleanliness,  and  dTil  tn* 
ment.  These  symptoms,  upon  wUA 
these  respectable  and  escelleBt  vp 
lay  so  moch  stress,  are  bj  no  mm 
proofe  to  OS  that  prisons  an  pM 
upon  the  best  possible  footing. 

The  Qovernor  of  Bniy  jail,  «iil 
as  Hr.  Oamey,  insist  mniA  npoa  * 
few  prisoners  who  retnm  to  the  jM 
second  time,  the  manufkctaring  4i 
which  thej  acquire  there,  and  M 
complete  reformation  of  manna^  m 
which  the  prisoner  has  aAsnni: 
thanked  him  the  goremor.  Bel  Ab 
is  not  the  real  criterion  of  the  emk 
lence  of  a  jail,  nor  the  principal  RaM 
why  jails  were  instituted.  The  grrt 
point  is,  not  the  average  reconenceif 
the  same  prisoners;  bnt  the  paodff 
or  frequency  of  commitments,  spA 
the  whole.  Yon  may  make  a  jail  isdh 
an  admirable  place  of  edacatioa,  tfttf 
it  may  cease  to  be  infamous  to  p 
there.  Mr.  Hotford  tells  as  (sad « 
very  carious  anecdote  it  is^  tM 
parents  actaallj  accuse  their  chUdm 
falsely  of  crimes,  in  order  to  gee  th«l 
into  the  Philanthropic  Charity!  td 
that  it  is  consequently  a  rale  with  ihi 
Governors  of  that  Charity  never  M 
receive  a  child  upon  the  accosstioBrf 
tho  parents  alone.  Bat  it  is  qsii 
obvious  what  the  next  step  will  H 
if  the  parents  cannot  get  their  chikbift 
in  by  fibbing.  They  will  take  wad 
care  that  the  child  is  rtalfy  qnwd 
for  the  Philanthropic,  byimpeUisg^ 
to  those  crimes  which  are  the  pssqMtf 
to  80  good  an  education. 

"If,  on  the  oontnuy,  the  oflioDdcr  b  to 
be  punished  simply  by  behig  phMd  is  • 
prison,  where  he  is  to  be  well  lodititi' 
clothed,  and  well  fed,  to  be  instmettdk 
reading  and  writing,  to  receive  a  monl  td 
religious  education,  and  to  be  broufitt  # 
to  a  trade;  and  if  this  prison  ii  to  ^ 
within  the  reach  of  the  |  '^ 
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«lond]7TWttheirohild.uid  itions  upon  this  point  in  Mr.  Holford's 
iitectkm  of  knowinff,  ftrom   book,  who  upon   the  whole  has,   we 
ttigt»Uth6ae»dTaiitftTC«aT«|^i,j„jj^    y^^    treated    the  'subject    of 
n  falm.  Mid  tbat  he  is  expofed '  prigons,  and  best  understands  theni. 
n,  atthough  the  confitietueiit   '^ 

ipHne  of  the  prison  may  be  I  **Iq  former  times,  men  were  deterred 
le  boj ;  yet  the  parents  may !  from  pursuing  the  road  that  led  to  a  prison, 
pratolate  themalvea  on  having  I  by  the  apprehension  of  encountering  there 
eir  bauds  into  so  good  a  berth,  j  disease  and  hunger,  of  being  loaded  with 
eonaidefed  by  other  parents  heavy  irons,  and  of  remaining  without 
kwn  a  prise  in  the  lottery  of  clothes  to  oover  them,  or  a  bed  to  lie  on :  we 
r  their  son's  conviction.  This  have  done  no  more  than  what  Justice  re- 
let theoretical,  but  is  fbunded  j  quired  in  relieving  the  inmates  of  a  prison, 
ree  upon  experience.     Those  !  from  these  hardohiiis;  but  there  is  no  ~— «" 

Bttt  in  the  habit  of  attending ' 

ee  of  the  Philanthropic  So- 
thai  parents  have  often  ac- 
ebildien  of  crimes  falsely,  cr 
atod  their  real  offences,  for  the 
!ii«  that  Society  to  take  thero ; 
UMit  has  been  this  practi(«, 
ila  with  thoee  who  manage  that 
never  to  receive  an  object  upon 
itation  of  its  parents,  unless 
If  other  strong  testimony.*'  — 

«  obvious  that,  if  men  were 
igain,  six  months  after  they 
ed,  handsomer,  richer,  and 
p  than  before  execution,  the 
old  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
;  here  are  men  who  come  out 
d  say,  **Look  at  us— we 
and  write,  we  can  make 
id  shoes,  and  we  went  in 
f  everything :  and  we  hav€ 
do  without  strong  liquors, 
DO  longer  any  objection  to 
L  we  did  work  in  the  jail, 
faved  money,  and  here  it 
t  it  there  of  terror  and  dctri- 
I  this  ?  and  how  arc  crimes 
lened  if  they  are  thus  rc- 
Of  schools  there  cannot  be 

Penitentiaries,  in  the  hands 
en,  may  be  rendered  cxcel- 
ations;  but  a  prison  must 

in a  place  of  sorrow  and 

rbich  should  be  entered  with 
1  quitted  with  earnest  rcso- 
BT  to  return  to  such  misery; 

deep  impression,  in  short, 
U,  which  breaks  out  into 
iraming  and  exhortation  to 
luf  great  point  effected,  all 

nnation  must  do  the  greatest   J|J}J^^  wTuj^ng*  thi^t^'th^'prisoneij 
will  altogether  refUM  to  work  at  Millbank 
re  lome  Teiy  sensible  obscrva- 1  -they  will  work  during  the  stated  houn     \ 


that  they  should  be  firced  fhim  the  fear  of 
all  other  sufferings  aud  privations.  And  I 
hope  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
up  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  will 
see,  that  in  Penitentiaries,  offenders  should 
be  subjected  to  separate  confinement,  ac- 
companied by  such  work  as  may  be  found 
consistent  with  that  system  of  imprison- 
ment ;  tliat  in  Gaols  or  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion, they  should  perform  that  kind  of 
labour  which  the  Uw  has  enjoined;  and 
that,  in  prisons  of  both  descriptions,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  cater  for  themselves, 
they  should  bo  sustained  by  such  food  as 
the  rules  and  reguUtions  of  the  establish- 
ment should  have  provided  for  them;  in 
short,  that  prisons  should  be  considered  as 
places  of  punishment,  aud  not  as  scenes 
of  cheerful  industry,  where  a  compromise 
must  bo  made  with  the  prisoner's  appetites 
to  make  him  do  the  common  work  of  a 
journeyman  or  manufacturer,  and  the 
lal)ours  of  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom 
must  be  alleviated  by  indulgence."  • 


'  -  Tluit  I  am  guilty  of  no  exaggeration 
in  thus  describing  a  prison  conducted  upon 
the  principles  now  coming  into  »shion 
will  bo  evident  to  any  person  who  will  turn 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  article  Pemten- 
tiary,  Millbank,'  in  Mr.  Buxton's  Book  on 
Pri-ins.  He  thero  states  what  ^wfd  in 
c-onversatlon  between  himself  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Bury  gaol  (which  gaoUiy  the  bye, 
ho  praises  as  one  of  the  throe  best  pnsous 
he  has  ever  seen,  and  Strongiy  rocjim- 
mcnds  to  our  imitation  at  MilUmnk).  Ha\  - 
ing  observed,  that  the  Governor  of  Bury 
ino\  had  raenti«)ned  his  having  countwl  Sfc 
spinning  wheels  in  full  activity  when  he  lea 
that  nlol  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
the  pSsxHUng  day,  Mr.  Buxton  pn>cfafl  as 
follows: -'After  he  had  swn  the  Mi  1- 
iSmk  Penitentiary.  I  askedhim  what  would 
be  the  consequence,  if  tne,  regulations 
JheiS^usS^re^adoptPd  by  him?  ;Tho 
consequence  would  bo."  he  replie«l.^  that 
eve^  wheel  would  be  «fc«nM- ,  *»>^- 
Buxton  then  adds, 'I  ^o"l*}  "«>*  i®. 
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This  is  good  sound  sense;  and  it  is 
a  pity  that  it  is  preceded  by  the  usual 
nonsense  about  **  the  tide  of  Uasphemy 
and  sedition.**  If  Mr.  Holford  is  an 
obJicrver  of  tides  and  currents,  whence 
comes  it  that  he  observes  only  those 
which  set  one  way?  Whence  comes 
it  that  he  says  nothing  of  the  tides 
of  cnntinR  and  hypocrisy,  which  are 
flowing  with  such  rapidity?  —  of  ab- 
ject i)olitical  baseness  and  sycophancy 
—  of  the  disposition  so  prevalent 
among  Englishmen,  to  sell  their  con- 
science and  their  country  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ix)ndonderry  for  a  living  for 
the  second  son  —  or  a  silk  gown  for 
the  nephew  —  or  for  a  frigate  for  my 
brother  the  captain  ?  How  comes  our 
Iciyiil  careerist  to  forget  all  these  sorta 
of  tides  ? 

There  is  a  great  confusion,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  in  the  government 
of  jails.  The  justices  are  empowered, 
by  several  statutes,  to  make  subor- 
dinate regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  jails;  and  the  sheriff'  supersedes 
those    regulations.     Their   respective 

Init  the  prost^nt  incentive  being  waiitinp. 
the  lalwur  will,  I  appreliend,  be  languid 
and  il<>i«uUor>'.'  I  slwll  not,  on  my  part, 
undertake  to  say  that  they  will  do  aa  much 
work  as  will  be  done  in  those  prisons  in 
which  work  is  the  i)rimary  object ;  but,  be- 
Bides  the  encoiiragfm<'nt  or  the  portion  of 
earninps  laid  up  for  them,  they  know  that 
diligtmce  is  among  the  qualities  that  will 
reconnnend  them  to  the  mcny  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  the  want  of  it  u,  by  the 
pules  and  rcgulationii  of  the  prison,  an 
offence  to  be  punished.  Tlie  Govcnior  of 
IJiiry  gaol,  who  is  a  vtTy  intelligent  man, 
must  have  spoken  hastily,  in  his  eagerness 
to  supiKtrt  his  own  Hystem,  and  did  not, 
I  conceive,  give  himself  crc<iit  for  as  much 
power  and  authority  in  his  prison  as  he 
really  poweNKtw.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  keepers  of  prisons  should  like 
the  new  M>'sU'm:  there  is  less  trouble  in 
the  care  of  a  manunulory  than  in  that 
of  a  gaol ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  fin<i  tliat 
80  much  reliance  is  placed  in  argument  on 
the  doi'laration  of  some  of  these  officers, 
that  the  prisoners  are  quieter  where  their 
work  is  (encouraged  by  allowing  them  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  (>amiiigs.  It  mav 
naturally  be  extiected.  that  offenders  will 
Ite  leaift  discontented,  and  consequently 
least  turbulent,  where  their  nunlshment 
ia  lightivt,  or  where,  to  use  Mr.  Buxt<.«n's 
own  words,  '  by  making  lalx>ur  productive 
of  comfort  or  convenience,  you  do  much 
towards  rendering  it  agreeable:'  but  I 
must  be  iiormitted  to  doubt  whether  these 
■re  the  prisona  of  which  men  will  live 
In  ioott  uread."  —  {Mo{fardt  pp.  78—80.) 


jurisdictions  and   powcn  iha 
clearly  arranged. 

The  female  priaonera  sboald  b 
the  care  of  a  matron,  with  pro 
sistanti.  Where  this  is  not  d 
the  female  part  of  the  prisoa  ; 
a  mere  brothel  for  the  tumkcyi 
anything  be  so  repugnant  to  a 
of  reformation,  as  a  male  i 
visiting  a  solitary  female  pr 
Surely,  women  can  take  care 
men  as  effectually  as  men  a 
care  of  men ;  or,  at  least,  won 
do  so  properly,  assisted  by  ineii 
want  of  a  matron  is  a  very  icc 
and  immoral  neglect  in  any 
system. 

The  presence  of  female  viiitc 
instructors  for  the  women,  is 
viously  advantageous  and  prop 
the  offer  of  forming  such  an  ins 
must  be  gladly  and  thankfully  r 
by  any  body  of  roagistrateib 
they  should  feel  any  jealousy  i 
interference  is  too  absurd  a  snpf 
to  be  made  or  agreed  upon, 
interference  may  not  effect  s 
zealous  people  suppose  it  will 
but,  if  it  does  any  good,  : 
better  be. 

Irons  should  never  be  pat 
prisoners  before  trial ;  after  ti 
cannot  object  to  the  humiliatk 
disgrace  which  irons  and  a  pi 
loured  prison  dress  occasioa 
them  be  a  part  of  solitary  contra 
and  let  the  wonls  **  Solitary  O 
ment,"  in  the  sentence,  imply  p 
sion  to  use  them.  The  Jnd^ 
knows  what  he  inflicts. 

We  object  to  the  office  of 
Inspector,  for  reasons  so  very  o) 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  tt 
merate  them,  llio  prison  ini 
would,  of  course,  have  a  good  i 
that,  in  England,  is  never  oi 
It  is  equally  matter  of  course,  tl 
would  be  taken  from  among  Tt 
retainers;  and  that  he  ncrer 
look  at  a  prison.  Every  sort  flf 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  le 
instruction  of  these  unhappy  I 
but  the  poor  chaplain  shonld  J 
a  little  better;  —  every  ponihk 
is  expected  from  him— > and! 
one  hundred  per  i 
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*  monej  is  giren  to  pri- 
old  be  lodged  with  the 
r  their  benefit,  to  be  applied 
ig  magistntes  point  out  — 
should  be  allowed 


■rj  work  before  trial,  or 
work  after  trial,  be  the 
prison^  there  should  be  a 
and  it  should  be  remem- 

tfae  principal  object  is  not 

n,  selected  in  each  jard 
best  of  the  prisoners,  are 
saUe.  If  prisoners  work, 
work  in  silence.  At  all 
restrictions  upon  seeing 
lid  be  very  severe;  and  no 
be  sent  from  friends. 
ral  system  then  is  —  that  a 
1  be  a  place  of  real  punish- 
ii  known,  enacted,  nieasur- 
neasured  punishment  A 
It  for  assault,  or  refusing 
h  does,  but  a  bad  felonious 
mid  pass  a  part  of  his  three 
3BDplete  darkness ;  the  rest 
solitude,  perhaps  in  com- 
*m  (for  solitary  idleness 
cntance,  idleness  in  com- 
).  He  should  be  exempted 
be  kept  perfectly  clean, 
Dt  food  to  prevent  hunger 
tar  the  prison  dress  and 
9DS,  have  no  communica- 
mybody  but  the  officers 
I  and  the  magistrates,  and 
rwise  in  the  most  perfect 
)7e  strongly  suspect  this 
n  which  a  bad  man  is  to 
aid  of  prisons ;  nor  do  we 
le  would  be  less  inclined 
oral  and  religions  instruc- 
aj  one  of  seven  or  eight 
a  jail,  working  at  a  com- 
receiving  a  part  of  their 
d  allowed  to  purchase  with 
icacies  of  the  season.  If 
»  not  resorted  to,  the  next 
Ii  severe  work,  ordinary 
dgences,  and  as  much  se- 
lolitade  as  are  compatible 
—always  remarking,  that 
f  of  icind  and  body  are  to 


of  severity  in  jails 


there  is  but  one  objection.  The  present 
duration  of  punishments  was  calculated 
for  prisons  conducted  upon  very  dif- 
ferent principles; — and  if  the  discipline 
of  prisons  were  rendered  more  strict, 
we  are  not  sure  that  the  duration  of 
imprisonment  would  be  practically 
shortened ;  and  the  punishments  would 
then  be  quite  atrocious  and  dispropor- 
tioned.  There  is  a  very  great  disposi- 
tion, both  in  judges  and  magistrates,  to 
increase  the  duration  of  imprisonment; 
and,  if  that  be  done,  it  will  be  dreadful 
cruelty  to  increase  the  bitterness  as  well 
OS  the  time.  We  should  think,  for  in- 
stance, six  months*  solitary  imprison- 
ment to  be  a  punishment  of  dreadful 
severity  ;  bnt  we  find,  from  the  House 
of  Commons'  Report,  that  prisoners  are 
sometimes  committed  by  county  magis- 
trates for  two  years*  of  solitary  con- 
finement And  so  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  wrap  up  the 
rod  in  flannel,  and  make  it  a  plaything, 
as  it  really  now  is,  than  to  show  how  it 
may  be  wielded  with  effectual  severity. 
For  the  pupil,  instead  of  giving  one  or 
two  stripes,  will  whip  his  patient  to 
death.  But  if  this  abuse  were  guarded 
against,  the  real  way  to  improve  would 
be,  now  we  have  made  prisons  healthy 
and  airy,  to  make  them  odious  and 
austere  —  engines  of  punishment,  and 
objects  of  terror. 

In  this  age  of  charity  and  of  prison 
improvement,  there  is  one  aid  to  pri- 
soners which  appears  to  bo  wholly 
overlooked;  and  that  is,  the  means  of 
regulating  their  defence,  and  providing 
them  witnesses  for  their  trial  A  man 
is  tried  for  murder,  or  for  housebreak- 
ing, or  robbery,  without  a  single  shil- 
ling in  his  pocket  The  nonsensical 
and  capricious  institutions  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  prevent  him  from  engaging 
counsel  to  speak  in  his  defence,  if  he 
had  Uie  wealth  of  Croesus;  but  he  has 
no  money  to  employ  even  an  attorney, 
or  to  procure  a  singld  witness,  or  to 
take  out  a  subpoena.  The  Judge, 
we  are  told,  is  his  counsel,— this  is 
sufficiently  absurd;  but  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  the  Judge  is  his  witnesf. 
Ue  solemnly  declares  that  he  has  three 
or  four  witnesses  who  could  give  a 
*  House  of  Commons^  Report,  3S&. 
Z  2 


I  ki 


}«uiuiil;ir  i;  :iii  imiocciit  man,  nirli  >iicli 
nil  al.>-<  i;<r  I't  all  iiiraiis  cf  ili  trmiinL 
l.in.M::,  .vlioul.l  i;,.t  ..rraHoi::.ll\  h 
haiiL' •!  or  traiLsj'ortril  ;  ami  acford- 
infjly  wo  belii've  that  such  tliin;:s  Ijavc 
hapiKT.cMi.*  Let  any  man,  immcdiatoh 
previous  to  the  Assizes,  visit  the  pri- 
soners for  trial,  and  see  the  many 
wretches  wlio  are  to  answer  to  the  most 
serious  accusations,  without  one  penny 
to  defend  themselves.  If  it  ap)>eare<! 
probal)le,  u])on  inquiry,  tliat  these  pooi 
creatures  bad  important  cvidencc 
which  they  could  not  brinji  into  Court 
for  want  of  money,  would  it  not  be  n 
wise  application  of  com  passionate  fnnd^ 
to  give  them  this  fair  chance  of  cstab- 
lisbin^  their  innocence?  It  seems  to 
us  no  bad^na/«  of  the  pious  labours  of 
those  who  guard  the  poor  from  ill 
treatment  during  their  imprisonment, 
to  take  care  that  they  are  not  unjust  ly 
haiiged  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

*  From  the  Clonmel  Advertiser  it  ap- 
pears, that  John  Brien,  alias  Captain 
wliooler,  was  found  guilty  of  murdir  at 
the  late  awiizoff  for  the  county  of  Watorford. 
Previous  to  his  execution  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing cunfcssion : — 

"  I  now  tifmin  most  solemnly  aver,  in  the 

greiionco  of  that  Ciod  by  whom  I  will  soon 
0  JudgfHl,  and  who  sees  the  secretn  of  my 
heart,  that  only  throe,  vis.  Morgan  Brien, 
Patrick  Brii'n.andmy  unfortunatt' self,  com- 


::];on  ilic  i;s  •(.>!  StOi-rirapN  ::ii,| 
( iiiii^  ;  and.  in  the  cunr.-c  ••!"  <li*t 
liail  <cca>i(iii  to  aniniadv.  rr  i: 
\\K  I'oU  (;1  Mr.  Ju>tii"v;  li-  *t*v  ji' 
ill  the  cast'  of  llott  and  Wiilv; 
I-orted  in  C/uhq/nd's £ditioM  of 
Jiutice^  published  in  the  spring 
present  year.  In  the  Morning 
nicle,  ofthe  4th  of  Juue,  18: 
Justice  Best  is  reported  to  hat 
the  following  ob8er\'atious  in  thi 
Bench: — 

"Mr.  Justice  Best  said.  Mr. Chi 
book  having  been  mentioned  bjmj 
Brother  Bay  ley,  I  must  take  thi 
ttmity.not  without  aomo  pain,  of  a 
to  what  I  am  reported  in  his  vorl 
said  in  the  case  of  IloU  tr.  Wilka 
correcting  a  moat  gron  misrepnti 
I  am  reported  to  have  ooncumd 
other  Judges,  and  to  have  dettf 
judgment  at  considerable  length,  i 
to  have  mid,  'This  case  has  been  i 
at  the  Bar.  as  if  theae  engiiMa 
clusivel^'  resorted  to  for  the  prol 
game;  but  I  oomider  them  as 
applicable  to  the  protection  of  erei 
uf  pro|)erty  against  an1aw(\il  tm 
This  is  not  what  I  stated;  bnt 
which  I  wish  more  particuUriy  tc 
ever  having  said,  or  even  oonrcin 
— '  But  if  even  they  might  not  Iv 
used  for  the  protection  of  gaa 
one,  should  be  extreme^  gbd 
such  means,  if  they  wen  ftmnd 
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the  New  Times  of  the  same  date,  gs 
follows :  — 


ihe  eaae,  to  hsve  said.    I 
b0  Court  with  reading  the 
I  did  say  on  that  occasion, 
■J  that  I  said—*  My  Brother 
utnted  this  case  by  the 
he  Mked,  namely.  Can  you 
tor  patting  spring  guns  in 
ildr     I  think  the  question 
mief  Justice  Gibbs,  in  the 
.  Clayton,  in  the  Common 
ieriUnBtration,Tiz.  Can  you 
into  enclosed  lands  to  take 
it?    If  both  these  questions 
«d  in  the  negative,  it  cannot 
■ei  spring  guns  in  an  en- 
a  distance  from  any  road, 
fciee  that  they  are  set  as  to 
le  highest  degree  probable 
in  the  neighbourhood  must 
f  are  so  set.    Humanity  re- 
Ulest  notice  possible  should 
ihe  law  of  England  will  not 
U  inconsistent  with  hu- 
pakr  work  has  quoted  this 
r.  Chetwynd'8  Work,  but  has 
portant  line  (which  omission 
the  progress  of  a  thing,  the 
1  one  does  not  choose  to 
>  I  had  concurred  in  what 
n  the  other  Judges;'   and 
tue,  they  stote,  that  one  had 
opinion  that  with  notice,  or 
,  this  might  be  done.'    Now, 
Oi  the  other  Judges,  it  is 
boold  say  that.    It  is  right 
Id  be  corrected;  not  that  I 
angry  feeling,  for  too  much 
id  since  then  for  any  anp^r 
nymind;  but  all  I'  claim, 
0  the  observations  made  in 
are  as  they  are  (and  I,  for  one. 
void  deserve  no  mercy  if  I 
itertain  such  doctrines),  is 
4  be  misrepresented.    It  is 
fbr  me,  in  this  ))lace,  to  say, 
itertains  more  horror  of  the 
■opposed  to  have  laid  down 
aft  the  life  of  man  is  to  be 
r  and  indifferently,  in  com- 
be preservation  of  game,  and 
ft  of  sporting;  that  the  laws 
ra  fto  be  violated  for  the  sake 
seerring  the  amusement  of 
mre  no  man  can  justly  im- 
idi  wicked  doctrines.    It  is 
irme  to  say,  that  I  entertain 
neofts ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I 
Bd,  not  on  accoimt  of  my  own 
■  fjv  as  the  public  are  inte- 
ebaractcir  of  a  Judge,  in  say- 
raon  should  blame  a  Judge  for 
mdnstly  put  into  his  mouth." 
hip's  ipeech  is  reported  in 


"Mr.  Justice  Best  sidd.  'My  Brother 
Bayley  has  quoted  Mr.  Chetwynd's  edition 
of  Burn:  lam  surprised  that  the  learned 
author  of  that  work  should  have  made  me 
talk  such  mischievous  nonsense,  as  he  has 
given  to  the  public  in  a  report  of  my  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Ilott  and  Wilkes.  I 
am  still  more  surprised,  that  he  should 
have  suffered  this  judgment  to  remain  im- 
corrected,  after  he  had  seen  a  true  report  of 
the  case  in  Bamewall  and  Aldcrson,  to 
which  report  he  has  referred  in  his  Ap- 
pendix.' Mr.  Chetwynd's  report  has  the 
following  passage :  — *  Mr.  Justice  Best  con- 
curred with  the  other  Judges.'  His  Lordship 
concluded  as  follows :— '  This  case  has  been 
discussed  at  the  Bar,  as  if  these  engines 
were  exclusively  resorted  to  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game ;  but  I  considered  them  as 
lawfully  applicable  to  the  protection  of 
every  species  of  property  against  unlawful 
trespassers.  But  if  even  they  might  not 
laxofullybe  tuedfor  the  protection  qfganie, 
I,  for  one,  should  beextremely  glad  to  adopt 
such  measures,  if  they  were  found  9ufficiswt 
for  that  purpose* 

**  A  popular  periodical  work  contains  the 
passage  just  cited,  with  the  omission  of  the 
words  •  concurred  with  the  other  Judges.' 
Of  this  omission  I  have  reason  to  com- 
plain, because,  if  it  had  been  inserted,  the 
writer  of  the  article  could  not  have  said, 
'  It  follows,  that  a  man  may  put  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  death  for  any  infringement 
of  his  property,  for  picking  the  sloes  and 
blackberries  off  his  hedges ;  for  breaking 
a  few  dead  sticks  out  of  them  by  night  or 
by  day,  with  resistance  or  without  resist' 
ance,  with  warning  or  without  warning* 
The  Judges  with  whom  Mr.  Chetwynd 
makes  me  concur  in  opinion,  all  gave  their 
judgment  on  the  ground  of  due  notice  being 
given.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  other  obser- 
vations contained  in  this  work ;  they  would 
have  been  deserved  by  me  had  I  ever  ut- 
tered such  an  opinion  as  the  report  of  Mr. 
Chetwynd  has  stated  me  to  have  delivered. 
The  whole  of  what  I  said  will  l)e  found 
to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment by  those  who  will  read  the  case  in 
'Bamewall  and  Alderson.'  I  will  only 
trouble  the  CoMTt  with  the  passage  which 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  ray  judg- 
ment in  *S  Barnewall  and  Alderson.  819. :  * 
— '  It  cannot  be  unlawful  to  set  spring  guns 
in  an  enclosed  field,  at  a  distance  from 
any  road,  giving  such  notice  that  they  are 
set,  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  all  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood must  know  that  they  are  so  set.  Hu- 
Z  3 
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manity  required  that  the  ftilleat  notice 
poesible  should  be  given ;  and  the  law  of 
Englaud  will  not  sanction  what  is  incon- 
sistent with  humanity.'  I  have  taken  the 
first  opportunity  of  saying  this,  because  I 
think  it  of  importance  to  the  public  that 
such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  Judges  should  not  be  circulated 
without  some  notice." 

Wo  subjoin  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Barnewall  and  Aldcrson,  hero  alluded 
to,  and  allowed  by  Mr.  Justice  Best  to 
be  correct. 

*'  Bfst,  J.  The  act  of  the  plaintiff  could 
only  occasion  mere  nominal  damage  to  the 
wood  of  the  defendant  The  injury  that 
the  plaintiff's  trespass  has  brought  upon 
himself  is  extremely  severe.  In  such  a  case, 
one  cannot,  without  pain,  decide  against 
the  action.  But  we  must  not  allow  our 
feelings  to  induce  us  to  lose  sight  of  the 
principles  which  arc  essential  to  the  righto 
of  property.  The  prevention  of  intrusion 
upon  property  is  one  of  these  righto;  and 
every  proprietor  is  allowed  to  use  the  force 
that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  vindicate  it. 
If  he  uses  more  force  than  is  abtciuiely 
necessary,  ho  renders  himself  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  of  the  cxccks. 
Thuit,  if  a  man  comes  on  my  land.  I  cannot 
lay  hands  on  him  to  remove  him,  until  I 
have  desired  him  to  go  off.  If  he  will  not 
depart  on  request,  I  cannot  proceed  im- 
me<liatcly  to  beat  him,  but  must  endeavour 
to  push  him  off.  If  he  is  too  powerftil  for 
me,  I  cannot  use  a  dangerous  weapon,  but 
must  first  call  in  aid  othiT  assistonoe.  I 
am  8i>eaking  of  outnloor  property,  and 
of  cases  in  which  no  felony  is  to  be 
apprehended.  It  is  evident  also,  that 
this  doctrine  is  only  applicable  to  tn«- 
Iiasses  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
owner  of  the  property  trespassed  on.  When 
the  owner  and  the  servanto  are  ab- 
sent at  the  time  of  the  trestiass,  it  am 
only  bo  repelled  by  the  terror  of  spring 
guns,  or  other  inbtruments  of  the  same 
Iiind.  There  is,  in  such  cases,  no  possi- 
bility of  proftortioning  the  resisting  farce 
to  the  oltstinacy  and  violence  of  the  tres- 
pasHer,  as  the  own^r  of  the  close  may  and 
is  required  to  do  where  heis  present.  There 
in  no  di»tincticm  between  t  lie  mode  of  defKncc 
of  one  siMM'les  of  out-door  property  and  an* 
othfr  (except  in  cases  where  the  taking 
or  bn.>aking  into  the  i>roperty  amounts  to 
f«*lony).  If  tho  owner  of  woods  cannot  set 
spring  guns  in  his  woods,  tho  owner  of  an 
orchard,  or  of  a  field  with  pototocs  or  tur- 
nips or  any  other  crop  usuidly  the  object  of 
plunder,  cannot  set  them  in  such  field. 
How,  then,  are  thetie  kinds  of  property 


to  be  protected,  at  %  < 
resklence  of  the  owner,  in  the  ^^  «1 
in  the  absence  of  faii  serrwito!  It  la- 
been  said,  that  the  law  has  proriMit- 
medies  fbr  any  injuries  to  sneh  tUngilr 
action.  But  the  offsiider  must  be  dsfeBsM 
before  he  can  be  sultjeoted  to  sn  totfosi 
and  the  expense  of  contimul  vataUsKlv 
this  purpose  wo«ikl  often  exceed  tfasnhi 
of  the  property  to  be  proteeted.  If  m 
look  at  the  sulject  in  this  point  of  Tiiv.ii 
mayflnd,amongst  poortenantB,whoB»]» 
vented  ftam  pi^ng  their  rentahjtteph» 
diT  of  their  crops,  men  who  sre  morad^jHli 
of  our  oompasskm  than  tlie  waotoi  tN» 
passer,  who  brings  on  himself  the  ^m 
which  he  suffers.  If  an  owns  of  adM 
cannot  set  spring  guns,  he  cannot  put  itai 
bottles  or  spikes  on  the  top  of  a  wal, « 
even  have  asavage  dog»  to  prevent  poaa 
f^om  entering  his  yard.  Ithasbccnirii 
hi  argument,  that  yon  maj  see  tbs  itai 
bottles  or  spikes;  and  it  is  adssitted,  tM 
if  the  exact  spot  where  these  gosi  M 
set  was  pointed  out  to  the  trespsMV, 
he  could  not  maintain  any  aetioo  fcr  111 
i^juiy  he  received  flrom  one  of  then,  ii 
to  seeing  the  glass  bottles  or  spikn.  Hit 
must  depend  on  the  ciroumstanee  wbelkr 
it  be  light  or  dark  at  the  thne  of  the  tM> 
pass.  But  what  difference  doei  it  mk^ 
whether  the  trespasser  be  toM  theina  ii 
set  in  such  a  spot,  or  that  therean  ftf 
in  different  parte  of  such  a  field,  if  belli 
no  right  to  go  on  any  part  of  thst  fkUf 
It  is  absurd  to  say  you  may  set  the  goA 
provided  you  tell  the  trespasser  endHf 
where  they  sre  set,  because  then  thB  i^ 
ting  them  could  answer  no  purpoM^  Ijf 
brother  Bayley  has  illustrated  this  eM 
I7  the  question  which  he  asked,  matif* 
Can  you  indict  a  man  for  putting  iprtV 
guns  in  his  enclosed  field?  I  tUnk  tti 
question  put  by  I<ord  C.  J.  {rilUt,  in  tl* 
case  in  the  Common  Pleas,  a  still  brtt* 
illustration,  vis.  Can  you  Justify  enteriof 
into  enclosed  lands,  to  take  away  gu*  * 
set  ?  If  both  these  questions  nut  ke  i^ 
swercd  in  tho  negative,  it  cannot  ke  ss* 
lawful  to  set  spring  guns  in  sn  eDdiffA 
field,  at  a  distance  from  any  road,  givtoK 
such  notice  that  they  are  set.  ss  to  leodir 
it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  thai  iB 
persons  in  the  neighbouriiood  must  kno* 
that  they  are  so  set.  Humanity  TCqaini 
that  the  fullest  notice  possible  should  ks 
given ;  and  the  law  of  Sngi^ud  will  nol 
sanction  what  is  inconsistent  wHh  kn^ 
manity.  It  has  been  said  in  aiguiiwdt^ 
that  it  is  a  principle  of  law.  that  youcsusl 
do  indirectly  what  you  are  not  peraittid 
to  do  directly.  This  prinMple  is  not  aih 
plicablo  to  the  esse.  You  ottinot  alMt  ft 
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teteoBetcm  jonrlud,  beoause  you 
Mm  him  off  kgr  meani  lets  hurtfiil  to 
and,  thercftire.  if  you  aav  him  walk- 
1  your  Held,  and  were  to  invite  him  to 
■d  on  Us  walk,  knowing  that  he  must 
.  OB  a  wire,  and  so  shoot  himself  with 
tif  gun,  you  would  be  liable  to  all 
Bmemicuua  that  would  follow.  The 
Mob  to  Um  to  imrsne  his  walk  is 
r  faidinofly,  what,  by  dnwing  the 
er  of  a  gnn  with  your  own  hand,  is 
dinrtly.  Bat  the  case  is  Just  the 
i«,ii;inakcad  of  inviting  him  to  walk 
lor  land,  you  tell  turn  to  keep  off,  and 
him  of  what  will  follow  if  ho  doea 
It  ii  also  nid,  that  it  is  a  maxim  of 
hit  you  must  so  use  your  own  pro- 
'  aa  not  to  ii^ure  another's.  This 
■  J  admit  i  but  I  deny  its  application 
Bcaae  of  a  man  who  comes  to  trespass 
gr  pvoperty.  It  applies  only  to  cases 
Bt  man  bw only  a  transient  property, 
■■  in  the  air  or  water  that  passes  over 
tad,  and  which  he  must  not  corrupt 
Innee;  or  where  a  man  has  a  qualified 
■iy,  as  in  land  near  another's  ancient 
owa,  or  in  land  over  which  another 
.  right  of  way.  In  the  first  case,  he 
do  nothing  on  his  land  to  stop  the 
of  the  windows,  or,  in  the  second, 
itnict  the  way.  This  oase  has  been 
id,  as  if  it  appeared  in  it  that  the  guns 
let  to  preaierve  game ;  but  that  is  not 
hey  were  set  to  prevent  trespasses 
A  knds  of  the  defendant.  "Without, 
Mr,  saying  in  whom  the  property  of 
ii  vested,  I  say,  that  a  man  has  a 
to  keep  persons  off  his  lands  in 
to  preserve  the  game.  Much  money 
andsd  in  the  protection  of  game ;  and 
(■Id  be  hard,  if,  in  one  night,  when 
espers  are  absent,  a  gang  of  poacliers 
t  ihalioj  what  Inw  been  kept  at  so 
eoit.  If  you  do  not  allow  men  of 
d  ortatea  to  preserve  their  game,  you 
aot  prevail  on  them  to  reside  in  the 
ly.  Their  poor  neighbours  will  thus 
tMr  protection  and  kind  offices ;  and 
Offnunent  the  support  that  it  derives 
m  independent,  enlightened,  and  un- 


Mr.  Justice  Best  denies  that  ho 
BT  what  a  very  respectable  and 
I  Uw  publication  reported  him  to 
nid,  and  as  Mr.  Chetwynd  and 
porter  have  made  no  attempt  to 
ate  their  Report,  of  course  our 
ratums  cease  to  be  applicable. 
I  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Term 
rf  of  Mr.  Justice  BcsVb  speech 
:  ealls  for  any  degree  of  moral 
m;  — DOthiDg  bat  what  a  re- 


spectable and  temperate  Judge  might 
fairly  have  uttered.  Had  such  been 
the  Report  cited  in  Bum,  it  never  would 
have  drawn  from  us  one  syllable  of  re- 
prehension. 

We  beg  leave,  however,  to  observe, 
that  we  have  never  said  that  it  was 
Mr.  Justice  Best's  opinion,  as  re))orted 
in  Chetwjnd,  that  a  man  might  be  put 
to  death  without  Notice,  but  without 
Warning;  by  which  we  meant  a  very 
different  thing.  If  notice  was  given 
on  boards  that  certain  grounds  were 
guarded  by  watchmen  with  fire-arms, 
the  watchmen,  feeling  perhaps  some 
little  respect  for  human  life,  would  pro- 
bably call  ont  to  the  man  to  stand  and 
deliver  himself  up  :  —  *•  Stop,  or  Fll 
shoot  you  ! "  *•  Stand,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man  !  ** — or  some  such  compunc- 
tious phrases  as  the  law  compels  living 
machines  to  use.  But  the  trap  can 
give  no  such  warning  —  can  present  to 
the  intruder  no  alternative  of  death  or 
surrender.  Now,  these  different  modes 
of  action  in  the  dead  or  the  living  guard, 
is  what  we  alluded  to  in  the  wt>rds 
without  warning.  We  meant  to  cha- 
racterise the  ferocious,  unrelenting  na> 
ture  of  the  means  used — and  the  words 
are  perfectly  correct  and  applicable, 
after  all  the  printed  notices  in  the  world. 
Notice  is  the  communication  of  some 
thing  about  to  happen,  after  some  little 
interval  of  time.  Warning  is  the  com- 
munication of  some  imminent  danger. 
Nobody  gives  another  notice  that  he 
will  immediately  shoot  him  through  the 
head  —  or  warns  him  that  he  will  be  a 
dead  man  in  less  than  thirty  years. 
This,  and  not  the  disingenuous  purpo!»e 
ascribed  to  us  by  Mr.  Justice  Best,  is 
the  explanation  of  the  offending  words. 
We  are  thoroughly  aware  that  Mr. 
Justice  Best  was  nn  advocate  for  notice, 
and  never  had  the  most  distant  inten- 
tion of  representing  his  opinion  other- 
wise :  and  we  really  must  sny  that  (if 
the  Heport  had  been  correct)  there 
never  was  a  judicial  speech  where  there 
was  so  little  necessity  for  having  re- 
course to  the  arts  of  misrepresentation. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the 
Report  is  not  correct — and  we  are 
heartily  glad  it  is  not.  There  is  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  un  impro]>er  and    j 
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offensivo  phrase,  which  (now  we  know 
I^Ir.  Justice  Best's  style  better)  we  shall 
attribute  to  the  reporters,  and  pass  over 
without  further  notice.  It  would  seem 
from  the  complaint  of  the  learned  Judge, 
that  we  had  omitted  something  in  the 
middle  of  the  quotation  from  Chetwynd ; 
whereas  we  have  quoted  every  word  of 
the  speech  as  Chetwynd  has  given  it, 
and  only  began  our  quotation  after  the 
Ur.  JuHice  Best  in  the  Mam- 
ing  Chronicle  qfthe  4thqf 
June,  1821. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  in 
this  place  to  say,  that  no  man 
entertains  more  horror  of  the 
doctrine  I  am  supposed  to 
have  laid  down,  than  I  do, 
that  the  life  of  man  is  to  be 
treated  ligtitly  and  indiffer- 
ently, in  comparison  with  tlie 
preservation  of  ^ame,  and  the 
amusement  of  sporting-- that 
the  laws  of  humanity  are  to 
be  violated  for  the  sake  merely 
of  preserving  the  amusement 
of  game.  L  am  sure  no  man 
can  justly  imi)ut«  to  me  such 
wicked  doctrines ;  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  I  en- 
tertain no  such  sentiments. 

In  Bamewall  and  Aldcrsf)n 
there  is  a  correct  report  of 
that  case.— J/ori*.  Chron, 


preliminaiy  obsenratiom^  ht 
had  not  the  most  disumt  idH 
ing  that  Mr.  Justice  Beit  c 
ample  notice  as  necenaxyto  d 
of  these  proceeding!. 

There  are  passages  in  Che 
Chronicle  already  quoted,  m 
Term  Report,  which  we  mas 
liberty  of  putting  in  jaxtap 
each  other. 

Mr,  Juttiee  Beit  in  ike  Term  Seporta,  Sm 
Alderatm, 

When  the  owner  and  his  servants  an  ata 
time  of  the  trespass,  it  can  only  be  repelled  l^ 
of  spring  guns,  or  other  instrumenta  of  ths 
There  is,  in  such  cases,  no  possibility  at  pn 
the  resiiiting  force  to  the  obstinacy  and  vioii 
trespasser,  as  the  owner  of  the  close  may,  and 
to  do  when  he  is  present. — S17. 

Without  saying  in  whom  the  property  c 
vested,  I  say  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  keep 
his  lands,  in  order  to  preserve  the  garner  II 
is  expended  on  the  protection  of  game ;  and  i 
hard  if,  in  one  night,  when  the  keepere  on 
gang  of  poachers  might  destroy  what  has  be 
so  much  cost.— 320. 

If  an  owner  of  a  close  cannot  set  spring  go 
not  put  glass  bottles  or  spikes  on  the  top  of  a 
If  both  these  questions  must  Y»  answered 
gative,  it  cannot  be  unlawful  to  set  spring  g 
enclosed  field,  at  a  distance  from  any  road;  g 
notice  that  they  are  set,  ss  to  render  it  in  tJ 
degree  probable  that  all  persons  in  the  neifd 
must  know  they  are  so  set.  Humanity  requin 
fullest  notice  possible  should  be  gi\en:  and 
England  will  not  sanction  what  is  inooosii 
humanity. —£arn«toa^<  aiid  Aldereon,  318. 
There  is.  perhaps,  some  little  incon-    tlemcn,  he  has  conferred  a  rei 

sistency  in  these  opposite  extracts ;  but 

wc  have  not  the  smallest  wish  to  in- 
sist upon  it.     We  arc  thoroughly  and 

ln)nestly  convinced  that   Mr.   Justice 

Bcjjfs   horror  at    the  destruction    of 

human  life  for  the  mere  preservation 

of  game  is  quite  sincere.     It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  that  any  huninn  being, 

of  common  good  nature,  could  enter- 
tain a  different  feeling  upon  the  subject, 

when  it  is  earnestly  pressed  upon  him  ; 

and,  tlumgh,  perhaps,   there  may  be 

Judges  upon  the  Bench  more  rcnnirk- 

ablefur  im}>erturbal)lc  apathy,  we  never 

hcird  Mr.  Justice  Best  accused  of  ill 

nature.     In  condescending  to  notice 

our  observations,  in    destroying    the 

credit  of  Chetwynd*s  Report,  and  in 

withdrawing  the  Ciinopy  of  his  name 

from  the  bad  passions  of  country  geu- 


upon  the  public. 

Mr.  Justice  Best,  however, 
cuse  us  for  saying,  that  we  a 
the  slightest  degree  convince 
reasoning.  We  shall  suppoi 
Judge  to  have  delivered  his  o 
the  cuse  of  Ilott  against  WUh 
have  expressed  himself  in  the  I 
manner.  But  we  most  can 
Chetwynd  against  introducing 
Judge  in  his  next  edition  o 
Justice ;  and  wo  assure  him  I 
only  an  imaginary  personage. 

**  My  Brother  Best  ju»tly 
that  prevention  of  intrusion  e 
vate  property  is  a  right  whi 
proprietor  may  act  upon,  and 
to  vindicate  —  the  force  aheol 
cessary  for  such  vindication, 
man  intrude  upon  another's  I 
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r  mMt  flrtt  desire  him  to  go 
laj  bands  upon  the  intruder, 
h  him  off;  and  if  that  will  not 
m  aid  other  assistance,  before 
i  daDgcroos  weapon.  If  the 
r  uses  more  force  than  is  ab- 
neeenaiT,  he  renders  himself 
lie  for  all  the  conscqaences  of 
n.  In  this  doctrine  1  cordially 
and  admire  (I  am  sore,  with 
i  sacred  regard  which  our  law 
ne  exhibits  for  the  life  and 
'  nmn — its  tardiness  and  re- 
to proceed  to  extreme  violence : 
lewned  brother  then  observes 
rs : — *It  is  evident,  also,  that 
rine  is  only  applicable  to  tres- 
oramitted  in  the  presence  of 
er  of  the  property  trespassed 
When  the  owner  and  his  ser- 
)  absent  at  the  time  of  the  tres- 
can  only  be  repelled  by  the 
spring  guns,  or  other  instru- 
the  same  kind.'  If  Mr.  Jus- 
means,  by  the  terror  of  spring 
I  mere  alarm  that  the  notice 
-or  the  powder  without  the 
-noise  without  danger — it  is 
h  while  to  raise  an  argument 
I  point ;  for,  absent  or  present, 
'  no  notice,  such  means  must 
6  lawful  But  if  my  Brother 
mt  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
ir,  the  intruder  may  bo  killed 
instmrnents,  after  notice,  this 
rine  to  which  I  never  can  as- 
eanse  it  rests  the  life  and  secu- 
le  trespasser  upon  the  accident 
coprietor's  presence.  In  that 
there  must  be  a  most  cautious 
\j  graduated  scale  of  admo- 
id  harmless  compulsion ;  the 
md  safety  of  the  intruder  arc 
dkmsly  consulted  ;  butifbusi- 
pleasure  call  the  proprietor 
K  intruder  may  be  instantly  shot 
nachinery.  Such  a  state  of  law, 
B  permitted  to  say,  is  too  in- 
is  for  this  orany  other  country. 
B  alternative  is  the  presence  of 
er  and  his  servants  or  such 
consequences  as  these,  why 
nrncr  or  his  servants  allowed 
lenft  ?  If  the  ultimate  object 
itiog  sach  intrusions  is  pleasure 
iag,  it  is  better  that  pleasure 


should  be  rendered  more  expensive, 
than  that  the  life  of  man  should  be 
rendered  so  precarious.  But  why  is  it 
impossible  to  proportion  the  resisting 
force  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  trespasser 
in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  ?  Why 
may  not  an  intruder  be  let  gently  down 
into  five  feet  of  liquid  mud  ? — why  not 
caught  in  a  box  which  shall  detain  him 
till  the  next  morning  ? — why  not  held 
in  a  toothless  trap  till  the  proprietor 
arrives  ? — such  traps  as  are  sold  in  all 
the  iron  shops  in  this  city?  We  are 
bound,  according  to  my  Brother  Best, 
to  inquire  if  these  means  have  been 
previously  resorted  to ;  for  upon  his 
own  principle,  greater  violence  must 
not  be  used,  where  less  will  suffice  for 
the  removal  of  the  intruder. 

**  There  are  crops,  I  admit,  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  agriculture,  which 
will  not  bear  the  expense  of  eternal 
vigilance  ;  and  if  there  be  districts 
where  such  crops  are  exposed  to  such 
serious  and  disheartening  depredation, 
that  may  be  a  good  reason  fur  addi- 
tional severity ;  but  then  it  must  be 
the  severity  of  the  legislator,  and  not 
of  the  proprietor.  If  the  Legislature 
enact  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the 
punishment  for  steaKng  turnips,  it  is 
not  to  be  endured  that  the  proprietor 
should  award  to  this  crime  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  If  the  fault  be  not 
sufficiently  prevented  by  the  punish- 
ments already  in  existence,  he  must 
wait  till  the  frequency  and  flagrancy  of 
the  offence  attracts  the  notice,  and  sti- 
mulates the  penalties  of  those  who  make 
laws.  He  must  not  make  laws  (and 
those  very  bloody  laws)  for  himself. 

**  I  do  not  say  that  the  setter  of  the 
trap  or  gun  allures  the  trespasser  into 
it ;  but  I  say  that  the  punisluuent  ho 
intends  for  the  man  who  trespasses 
after  notice  is  death.  He  covers  his 
spring  gun  with  furze  and  heath,  and 
gives  it  the  most  natural  appearance  he 
can  ;  and  in  that  gun  he  places  the 
slugs  by  which  he  means  to  kill  the 
trespasser.  This  killing  of  an  unchal- 
lenged, unresisting  person,  I  really 
cannot  help  considering  to  be  as  much 
murder  as  if  the  proprietor  had  shot 
the  trespasser  with  his  gun.  Giving  it 
all  the  attention  in  my  power,  I  am 
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who  pulls  tiK'  iri)x^cr.  liiit  l  most 
(H-rtaiuly  think  tliat  lu'  i>^  not.  1ft'  is  the 
aiiiiiKil  a;:;L'iit,  but  not  the  rational 
iigrnt — lie  diH-s  not  intcinl  to  put  hini- 
selt"  to  death;  but  he  foolishly  trusts  in 
his  chance  of  escaping,  and  is  anything 
but  a  voluntary  agent  in  firing  the  gun. 
If  a  trespasser  were  to  rush  into  a  wood, 
meaning  to  seek  his  own  destruction — 
to  hunt  for  the  wire,  and  when  found, 
to  pull  it,  he  would  indeed  be  the 
agent,  in  the  most  philosophical  sense 
of  the  word.  But,  after  entering  the 
wood,  he  does  all  he  can  to  avoid  the 
gun — keeps  clear  of  every  suspicious 
place,  and  is  baffled  only  by  the  supe- 
rior cunning  of  him  who  planted  the  gun. 
How  the  firing  of  the  gun  then  can 
be  called  his  act — his  voluntary  act — I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  The  practice 
has  unfortunately  become  so  common, 
that  the  first  person  convicted  of  such  a 
murder,  and  acting  under  the  delusion 
of  right,  might  be  a  fit  object  for  royal 
mercy.  Still,  in  my  opinion,  such  an  a^t 
must  legally  be  considered  as  murder. 
**  It  has  been  asked,  if  it  be  an  in- 
dictable ofi^ence  to  set  such  guns  in  a 
man*s  own  ground :  but  let  me  first 
put  a  much  greater  question — Is  it 
muf  der  to  kill  any  man  with  snch  in- 
struments ?  If  it  be,  it  must  be  indict- 
able to  set  them.     To  place  an  instru- 


tuao  oi  ine  cvii  inmctca  ;  2iii 
UTcat  diftcrcncoof  the  iioticuw 
trt.'spasser  icceives  ;  3«ily,  in 
(litrLTcnt  evi^k'nc•e  of  criminal  i 
in  the  trespasser  ;  4thly,  in  ih 
value  of  the  property  invaded 
in  the  greater  antiquity  of  tli 
To  cut  the  fingers,  or  to  tear  t 
is  of  course  a  more  pardonabl 
than  to  kill.  The  trespaaei 
daytime,  sees  the  spikes  ;  tak 
or  night,  at  all  erents,  he  nei 
the  wall.  It  if  impossible  h^ 
not  understand  the  nature  ol 
prohibition,  or  imagine  that 
lies  over  this  wall ;  whereat  tl 
of  the  spring  gun  may  ha 
astray,  may  not  be  able  to  read 
first  cross  the  armed  soil  in  tl 
time,  when  he  cannot  read ;— a 
is  absolutely  vrithout  any  ootii 
In  the  next  place,  the  slaughtt 
may  be  perfectly  innocent  in 
pose,  which  the  scaler  of  tl 
cannot  be.  No  man  can  getti 
of  a  garden  wall  without  a 
purpose.  A  garden,  bj  the 
consent  and  feeling  of  maoki 
tains  more  precioiu  maleriali 
wood,  or  a  field,  and  may 
justify  a  greater  jealousy  w 
Lastly,  and  for  these  reasoni« 
the  practice  at  putting  spikes  a 
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On  tlie  contmy,  I  think  it  my  impe- 
rioQi  duty  to  contend,  that  punishment 
for  such  offences  as  these  is  to  be 
measored  by  the  law,  and  not  by  the 
exaggerated  notions  which  any  indivi- 
dnal  may  form  of  the  importance  of 
his  own  pleasures.  It  is  my  duty,  in- 
stead of  making  one  abuse  a  reason  for 
another,  to  recall  the  law  back  to  its 
perfect  state,  and  to  restrain  as  mnch 
as  posrible  the  invention  and  use  of 
prirate  punishments.  Indeed,  if  this 
wild  ton  of  justice  is  to  be  tolerated,  I 
see  no  sort  of  use  in  the  careful  adap- 
tation of  punishments  to  crimes,  in  the 
humaae  labours  of  the  lawgiver.  Every 
lord  of  a  manor  is  his  own  Lycurgus, 
or  rather  his  own  Draco,  and  the  great 
porpoae  of  civil  life  is  defeated.  Inter 
woa  tormaUotrum  genera  machinasque 
eiitiaUg,  silent  leges, 

**  Whatever  be  the  Uw,  the  question 
of  humanity  is  a  separate  question.  I 
ihall  not  state  all  I  think  of  that  person, 
who,  for  the  preservation  of  game, 
would  doom  the  innocent-— or  the  guilty 
intruder,  to  a  sudden  death.  I  will 
not,  however  (because  I  am  silent  re- 
specting individuals),  join  in  any  un- 
deserv^  panegyric  of  the  humanity  of 
tbe  Eogiish  law.  I  cannot  say,  at  the 
same  moment,  that  the  law  of  England 
allows  such  machines  to  be  set  after 
public  notice;  and  that  the  law  of 
£Dgland  sanctions  nothing  but  what  is 
humane.  If  the  law  sanctions  such 
practices,  it  sanctions,  in  my  opinion, 
what  Is  to  the  last  degree  odious,  un- 
christian, and  inhtmiane. 

**  Tbe  case  of  the  dog  or  bull  I  admit 
to  be  an  analogous  case  to  this  :  and  I 
say,  if  a  man  were  to  keep  a  dog  of 
great  ferocity  and  power,  for  the  ex- 
preas  purpose  of  guarding  against 
trespass  in  woods  or  fields,  and  that 
dog  was  io  kill  a  trespasser,  it  would  be 
mvder  in  the  person  placing  him  there 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  indifferent  to 
me  whether  the  trespasser  be  slain  by 
animals  or  machines,  intentionally 
brought  there  for  that  purpose :  he 
OQ^i  not  to  be  Ji2cim  at  all  It  is 
mvder  to  nae  such  a  punishment  for 
such  an  ofTence.  If  a  man  put  a  fero- 
ooos  dog  in  his  yard^  to  guard  his 
Wis  from    boighiryf  tmd  that  dogi 


strays  into  the  neighbouring  field,  and 
there  worries  the  man,  there  wants,  in 
this  case,  the  murderous  and  malicious 
spirit  The  dog  was  placed  in  the 
yard  for  the  legal  purpose  of  guarding 
the  house  against  burglary;  for  which 
crime,  if  caught  in  the  act  of  perpetra- 
ting it,  a  man  may  legally  be  put  to 
death.  There  was  no  primary  inten- 
tion here  of  putting  a  mere  trespasser 
to  death.  So,  if  a  man  keep  a  ferocious 
bull,  not  for  agricultural  purposes,  bat 
for  the  express  purpose  of  repelling 
trespassers,  and  that  bull  occasion  the 
death  of  a  trespasser,  it  is  murder  :  the 
intentional  infliction  of  death  by  any 
means  for  such  sort  o/ offences  consti- 
tutes Uie  murder:  a  right  to  kill  for 
such  reasons  cannot  be  acquired  by  the 
foolhardiness  of  the  trespasser,  nor  by 
any  sort  of  notice  or  publicity.  If  a 
man  were  to  blow  a  trumpet  all  over 
the  country,  and  say  that  he  would 
shoot  any  man  who  asked  him  how  he 
did,  would  he  acquire  a  right  to  do  so 
by  such  notice  ?  Does  mere  publica- 
tion of  an  unlawful  intention  make  the 
action  lawful  which  follows  ?  If  no- 
tice be  the  principle  which  consecrates 
this  mode  of  destroying  human  beings, 
I  wish  my  brothers  had  been  a  little 
more  clear,  or  a  little  more  unanimous, 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  this  notice. 
Must  the  notice  be  always  actual,  or  is 
it  sufficient  that  it  is  probable  ?  May 
these  guns  act  only  against  those  who 
have  read  the  notice,  or  against  all  who 
might  have  read  the  notice  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  practice  is  so  enormous,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  men 
so  various,  that  a  declaratory  law  upon 
the  subject  is  imperiously  required.* 
Common  humanity  required  it,  after 
the  extraordinary  difference  of  opinion 
which  occurred  in  the  case  of  Dean 
and  Clayton. 

••  For  these  reasons,  I  am  compelled 
to  differ  from  my  learned  brothers,  s 
We  have  all,  I  am  sure,  the  common 
object  of  doing  justice  in  such  cases  as 
these  ;  we  can  have  no  possible  motive 
for  doing  otherwise.  Where  such  a 
superiority  of  talents  and  numbers  is 
against  me,  I  must  of  course  be  wrong ; 
but  I  think  it  better  to  publish  my  own 
•  This  baa  been  donib* 
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errors,  than  to  sabscribe  to  opinions  of 
the  justice  of  which  I  am  not  convinced. 
To  destroy  a  trespasser  with  sach  ma- 
chines, I  think  would  be  murder  ;  to 
set  such  uncontrollable  machines  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  this  murder, 
I  think  would  be  indictable  ;  and  I  am 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  he  who  suffers 
from  such  machines  has  a  fair  ground 
of  action,  in  spite  of  anj  notice ;  for  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  notice  to  make 
them  lawful" 
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CE.  Review,  1821.) 

1.  Letter  to  James  Scarlett,  Esq.,  M,P.,  on 
his  Bill  relating  to  Poor-Laws,  ^y  a 
Surrey  Ma^trate.    London.    1821. 

S.  An  Address  to  the  Imperial  PaHiameni, 
upon  the  Practical  Means  qf  gradually 
crushing  the  Poor-LawStandEdncating 
the  Poor  Systematically.  lUuetrated  by 
an  Account  cf  the  Colonies  qf  Fredericks- 
Oord  in  Holland,  and  qf  the  Common 
Mountain  in  the  South  qflrdand.  With 
General  Observations.  Third  Edition, 
By  William  Herbert  Saunders,  Esq. 
London.    1821. 

3.  OnPauperi»nandthePoor-Laws.  With 
a  Supplement.   London,  1821. 

We  are  friendly  to  the  main  principle 
of  Mr.  Scarlett's  bill ;  but  are  rather 
surprised  at  the  unworkmanlike  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  set  about  it. 

To  fix  a  maximum  for  the  Poor-rates, 
we  should  conceive  to  be  an  operation 
of  sufficient  difficulty  and  novelty  for 
any  one  bill.  There  was  no  need  to 
provoke  more  prejudice,  to  rouse  more 
hostility,  and  create  more  alarm,  than 
such  a  bill  would  naturally  do.  But 
Mr.  Scarlett  is  a  very  strong  man  ;  and 
before  he  works  his  battering  ram,  he 
chooses  to  have  the  wall  made  of  a 
thickness  worthy  of  his  blow — capable 
of  evincing,  by  the  enormity  of  its 
ruins,  the  superfluity  of  his  vigour,  and 
the  certainty  of  his  aim.  Accordingly 
he  has  introduced  into  his  bill  a  number 
of  provisions,  which  have  no  necessary, 
and  indeed  no  near  connection  with  his 
great  and  main  object;  but  which  are 
ijure  to  draw  upon  his  back  all  the  Sir 
John's  and  Sir  Thomas's  in  the  liovu&t 


of  Commons.  It  may  be  right,  or  it 
may  be  wrong,  that  the  chargeable 
poor  should  be  removed ;  but  why  in- 
troduce such  a  controyerted  point  into 
a  bill  framed  for  a  much  more  impor- 
tant object,  and  of  itself  calculated  to 
produce  so  much  differeDce  of  opinion? 
Mr.  Scarlett  appears  to  as  to  hare  been 
not  only  indiscreet  in  the  introdaction 
of  such  heterogeneous  matter,  but  rery 
much  mistaken  in  the  enactments  which 
that  matter  contains. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  thai  firom 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  Aet.  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  Jnstioe  of  Peaee  or 
other  person  to  remove,  or  cause  to  be  re- 
moved, any  poor  person  or  persom  ftrom 
any  parish,  township  or  place,  to  any  oUier, 
by  reason  of  suoh  person  or  persons  being 
chargeable  tosueh  parish,  townsUpor  place, 
or  being  imable  to  maintain  him  or  them- 
selves, or  under  colour  of  such  penon  or 
persons  being  settled  in  any  other  parisb, 
township  or  place,  any  law  or  statute  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding:  Provided 
always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in 
anywisebe  deemed  to  alter  any  law  now  in 
force  for  the  punishment  of  vagnuita,  or 
for  removing  poor  persons  to  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, or  the  Isles  of  Qnemaey.  Jersey,  and 
Man.  And  be  it  ftuther  enacted,  that  in 
all  cues  where  auy  poor  person,  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  this  Act,  shall  be  resi- 
dent in  any  parish,  township  or  place,  where 
he  is  not  legally  settled,  and  shall  be  re- 
ceiving relief  from  the  Overseers,  Quardians, 
or  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the  place  of  his 
legal  settlement,  the  said  Overseers.  Guar^ 
dians*  or  Directors  are  hereby  required  to 
continue  such  relief,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  means,  as  the  same  is 
now  administered, until  oneof  His  nicety's 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  or  near  the  fdaoe 
of  residence  of  such  poor  person,  shall,  upon 
application  to  him,  either  by  mch  poor 
person,  or  any  other  person,  on  his  behalf, 
for  the  continuance  thereof,  or  by  the  said 
Overseers,  Guardians,  or  Directors  of  the 
Poor,  paying  such  relief,  fbr  the  disoharge 
thereof,  certify  that  the  same  is  no  kmger 
necessary."  —  {Bill,  pp.  8»  4.) 

Now,  here  is  a  gentleman,  so  tho- 
roughly and  so  justly  sensible  of  the 
evils  of  the  Poor-laws,  that  he  intro- 
duces into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
very  plain,  and  very  bold  measure  to 
restrain  them;  and  yet,  in  the  very 
same  bill,  he  abrogates  the  lew  impe* 
dimcnts  that  remain  to  nniYcrsal  men- 
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didtj.   The  present  law  pays,  "  Before 
joa  can  tani  beggar  in  the  place  ot' 
7001  nViileiice,  yoa  uiust  have  been 
born  there,  or  you  must  have  rented  a 
ftrm  there,  or  seni'ed  on  office  ;*'  but 
Hr.  Scarlett  sajs,  **  Yon  may  beg  any- 
where where  joa  happen  to  be.    I  will 
Ibtb  no  obstacles  to  your  turning  bcg- 
gu;   I  will  gire  e^ery  facility  and 
«icry  allarement  to  the  destruction  of 
jDor  independence."     We  are  quite 
confident  that  the  direct  tendency  of 
Jlr.  Scarlett's  enactments  is  to  produce 
Ihne  eftcts.    Labonrers  living  in  one 
fiaee  and  settled  in  another,  are  uni- 
ibmlj  the  best  and  most  independent 
characten  in  the  place.    Alarmed  ut 
At  idea  of  being  removed  from  tlie 
^Wifion  of  their  choice,  and  knowing;; 
Acj  have  nothmg  to  depend  upon  but 
MBselvct,  they  are  alone  exempted 
ftoB  the  degraiding  influence  of  the 
Iter-lawi,  and  frequently  arrive  at 
Mependence  by  their  exclusion  from 
IhK  baneful  privilege  which  is  offered 
to  them  by  the  inconsistent  benevo- 
laws  of  this  bill   If  some  are  removed, 
ifttr  long  residence  in  paribhes  where 
Atj  are  not  settled,  these  examples 
Oil^  insure  the  beneficial  etlccts  of 
vfach  we  have  been  speaking.    Others 
ne  them,  dread  the  yame  fate,  quit  the 
img,  and  grasp  the  flail     Our  policy, 
M  we  have  explained  in  a  previous 
■tide,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  tliat 
€f  Mr.  Scarlett.     Considering  that  a 
poor  man,  since  Mr.  East's  bill,  if  he 
■k  DO  charity,  has  a  right  to  live 
vkcre  he  pleases^  and  that  a  settlement 
i^  BOW  nothing  more  than  a  beg^ar*s 
ticket,  we  would  gradually  abolish  all 
■esns  of  gaining  a  settlement,  but 
AoM  of  binb,  parentage,  or  marria;^*; 
iid  this  methiMl  would  destroy  Htiga- 
tioB  u  efi*ecrun]ly  as  the  method  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Scarlett.* 

Mr.   Scarlett's    plan,   too,  we  arc 

iralj  persuaded,  would   completely 

^cftai  his  own  intentions  ;  and  would 

inflict  a  greater  injury  upon  the  poor 

than  thu  very  bill,  intended  to  prevent 

Adr  Capricious  removal.     If  his  hill 

had  passed,  he  could  not  have  passed 

His  puat-chaise  on  the  Northern  Cir- 

ciic  wuold  itave  been  impeded  by  tlic 

*  This  has  since  been  done. 


crowds  of  houseless  villap:crs,  driven 
from  their  cottaixes  hy  laii'll(;itls  ruii- 
dered  niciciliits  by  tli«.'  I)iil.  In  tli-.' 
mud — all  in  the  nnid  (^tor  such  cum-s 
made  and  provided)  would  they  have 
rolled  this  most  excellent  counsellor. 
Instigated  by  the  devil  and  their  own 
malicious  purposes,  his  wig  they  wouid 
have  polluted,  and  tossed  to  a  thousand 
winds  the  parchment  bickerings  of 
Doe  and  Roe.  Mr.  Scarlett's  bill  i.s  so 
powerful  a  motive  to  proprietors  for 
the  depopulation  of  a  village — for  pre- 
venting the  poor  from  hving  where 
they  wish  to  live, — that  nothing  but 
the  conviction  that  such  a  bill  would 
never  be  suifercd  to  pass,  has  prevented 
those  eflccts  from  already  taking  place. 
Landlords  would,  in  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  bill,  pull  down  all  the  cot- 
tages of  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
parish,  and  eject  the  tenants  ;  the  most 
vigorous  measures  would  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  one  from  remaining  or 
coming  who  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  lord  of  the  soil  At  pre- 
sent, cottages  are  let  to  anybody  ; 
because,  if  they  are  burthen  some  to  the 
parish,  the  tenants  can  l)e  removed. 
But  the  impossibility  of  doing  this 
would  canse  the  immediate  demolition 
of  cottages ;  prevent  the  erection  of 
fresh  ones  where  they  are  really  wanted ; 
and  chain  a  poor  man  for  ever  to  the 
])lace  of  his  birth,  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  moving.  If  everybody  who 
passed  over  Mr.  Scarlett's  threshold 
were  to  ^ain  a  settlement  lor  life  in  his 
house,  he  would  take  good  care  never 
to  be  at  home.  We  all  boldly  let  our 
friends  in,  because  we  know  we  can 
easily  get  them  out.  So  it  is  with  the 
residence  of  the  poor.  Their  present 
power  of  living  where  they  please,  and 
going  where  they  please,  entirely  de- 
pends upou  the  possibility  of  their 
removal  when  they  become  chargeable. 
If  any  mistiiken  friend  were  to  take 
irom  them  this  protection,  the  whole 
|H)wcr  and  jealousy  of  property  would 
t>e  turned  against  their  locomotive 
liberty  ;  they  would  become  adscripti 
ykhte^  no  more  capable  of  going  out  of 
the  {larish  than  a  tree  is  or  proceeding, 
with  its  roots  and  brunches,  to  a  neiglir 
bouring  wood. 
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The  remedy  here  proposed  for  these 
evils  is  really  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary we  ever  remember  to  have  been 
introdaced  into  any  Act  of  Parliamept. 

"And  whereas  it  may  happen,  that  in 
several  parishes  or  townships  now  burdened 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Poor  settled 
and  residing  therein,  the  owners  of  lands 
or  inhabitants  may,  in  order  to  remove  the 
residence  qfthe  labouring  Poor  fh>m  such 
parishes  or  places,  destroy  the  oottsges 
and  habitations  therein  now  occupied  by 
the  labourers  and  their  fkmilies:  And 
whereas  also  it  may  happen,  that  certain 
towns  and  villages,  maintaining  their  own 
poor,  may,  by  t^e  residence  therein  of  la- 
bourers employed  and  working  in  other 
parishes  or  townships  lying  near  the  said 
towns  and  yillsges,  be  charged  with  the 
burden  of  maintaining  those  who  do  not 
work,  and  before  the  passing  of  this  Act 
were  not  settled  therein;  For  remedy 
thereof,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Justices,  at  any 
Quarter-sessions  of  the  peace  held  for  the 
county  in  which  suoh  places  shall  be,  upon 
the  complain  of  the  Overseers  of  the  poor 
of  any  pansn,  town,  or  place,  that  by  reason 
of  either  of  the  causes  sforesaid,  the  Bates 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  such  parish, 
town,  or  place,  have  been  materially  in- 
creased, whilst  those  of  any  other  parish  or 
place  have  been  diminished,  to  hear  and 
fully  inquire  into  the  matter  of  such  com- 
plaint; and  in  case  they  shall  be  satisfied 
of  the  truth  thereof,  then  to  make  an  order 
upon  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish 
or  township,  whose  Bates  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  causes  sforesaid,  to  psy  to  the 
complainanto  such  sum  or  sums,  fW>m  time 
to  time,  ss  the  said  Justices  shall  adjudge 
ressonable,  not  exceeding,  in  any  case,  to- 
gether with  the  existing  Bates,  the  amount 
limited  by  this  Act,  as  a  contribution  to- 
wards the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
town,  or  place  whose  Bates  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  causes  aforesaid;  which 
order  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  same 
shall  be  discharged  by  some  future  order  of 
sessions,  upon  the  application  of  the  Over- 
seers paying  the  same^  and  proof  that  the 
occasion  for  it  no  longer  exists :  Provided 
always,  that  no  such  order  shall  be  made 
without  proof  of  noticeinWritingof  suchin- 
tendedapplication,  and  of  the  grounds  there- 
of, having  been  served  upon  the  Overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  or  place,  upon 
whom  such  order  is  prayed,  fourteen  days 
at  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  Quarter- 
Beasiotm,  nor  unless  the  Juittoes  msldxi« 
Buch  order  shall  be  satisfied  Ualt  no  m«a<B;f 


has  been  fanproperly  or  wmeesMffQy  «• 
pended  by  the  Overseers  of  the  poor  pngring 
for  such  order ;  and  that  a  separate  and 
distinct  account  has  been  kept  fagr  them  of 
the  additional  burden  which  has  been 
thrown  upon  their  Bates  by  the  caioses 
alleged."— (-Bttt.  pp.  ^  ft.) 

Now  this  clause,  we  cannot  help 
sa^'ing,  appears  to  as  to  be  a  receipt  for 
universal  and  interminable  litig^on 
all  over  England — a  perfect  law-hurri- 
cane — a  conversion  of  all  flesh  into 
plaintiffs  and  defendants.  The  parish 
A.  has  palled  down  hooieay.and  bar- 
thened  the  parish  B. ;  B.  haa  demolished 
to  the  misery  of  C. ;  which  has  again 
misbehaved  itself  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  oppression  of  other  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  All  mn  into  parchment, 
and  pant  for  revenge  and  exoneration 
Though  the  fact  may  be  certain  enongh, 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it  mar 
be  very  uncertain ;  and  assuredly  will 
not  be  admitted  to  have  been  those 
against  which  the  statute  has  de- 
nounced these  penalties.  It  will  be 
alleged,  therefore,  that  the  houses  were 
not  pulled  down  to  get  rid  of  the  poor, 
bat  because  they  were  not  worth  re- 
pair—  becaase  they  obstrocted  the 
squire's  view — becaase  rent  was  not 
paid.  All  these  motives  mast  go  before 
the  sessions,  the  last  resource  of  legis- 
Iator8,~the  unhappy  Qoarter-sessions, 
pushed  to  the  extremity  of  their  wit 
by  the  plamp  contradictions  of  parish 
peijury. 
*  Another  of  the  many  sources  of 
litigation  in  this  clause  is  as  fc^ows  :— 
A  certain  nnmber  of  workmen  live  in 
a  parish,  M.,  not  being  settled  in  it, 
and  not  working  in  it  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act.  After  the  passing  of  this 
Act  they  become  chargeable  to  M., 
whose  Poor-rates  are  increased.  BL  is 
to  find  out  the  parishes  relieved  from 
the  burthen  of  these  men,  and  to  pro- 
secute at  the  Quarter-sessions  for  relief. 
But  suppose  the  borthened  parish  to 
be  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  relieved 
parish  in  ComwsJl,  are  the  Quarter- 
sessions  in  Yorkshire  to  make  an  order 
of  annual  payment  npon  a  parish  in 
Cornwall  ?  and  Cornwall,  in  turn, 
upon  Yorkshire  ?  How  is  the  money 
\\A\)i^\xwMRQ^\>Mi\    What  is  the  easy 
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Bd  dieap  remedy,  if  neglected  to  be 
■id?  And  ifallthiflcould  be  effected, 
rlut  if  it,  after  all,  bat  the  present 
pUm  of  remoTal  rendered  ten  times 
■ore  intricate,  confnsed,  and  expen- 
he?  Perhape  Mr.  Scarlett  means, 
hat  the  parishes  where  these  men 
lerkcd,  and  which  may  happen  to  be 
raUtt  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  JuAtices, 
■e  10  be  taxed  in  aid  of  the  parish  M., 

■  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  have 
nedfcd  from  the  labour  of  men  whoso 
iiiiiiiJiB  they  do  not  relieve.  We 
■■t  have,  then,  a  detailed  account  of 
bv  much  a  oeruin  carpenter  worked 

■  one  parish,  how  much  in  another ; 
■d  enter  into  a  species  of  evidence 
ihiolately  interminable.  We  hope  Mr. 
leafctt  will  not  be  angry  with  as  :  we 
■ttrtain  for  his  abilities  and  character 
is  highest  possible  respect ;  but  great 
bvTcn  hare  not  leisure  for  these 
hifaig  details.  It  is  very  fortunate 
Atf  a  clause  so  erroneous  in  its  view 
dMd  be  so  inaccurate  in  its  construc- 
liia  If  it  were  easy  to  comprehend 
i^  snd  possible  to  execute  it,  it  would 
W  Moessary  to  repeal  it. 

The  shortest  way,  however,  of  mend- 
^  all  this  will  be  entirely  to  omit  this 
|«t  of  the  bill  We  earnestly,  bat 
vkh  very  little  hope  of  success,  exhort 
Ifr.  Scarlett  not  to  endanger  the  really 
taportaot  part  of  his  project,  by  the 
teoduction  of  a  measure  which  has 
Kris  to  do  with  it,  and  which  any 
(^uter-session  country  squire  can  do 
11  veil  or  better,  than  himself.  The 
nd  <|aestion  introduced  by  his  bill  is, 
vkther  or  not  a  limit  shall  be  put  to 
Ae  Boor-laws  ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
vhedier  their  amount  shall  be  groda- 
aljr  diminished.  To  this  better  and 
kfber  part  of  the  law  we  shall  now 
■Ansi  ourselves. 
Ii  this,  however,  as  well  as  in  the 
part  of  his  bill,  Mr.  Scarlett 
i  frightened  at  his  own  ennct- 
,  and  repeals  himself.  Parishes 
n  flnt  to  relieve  every  person  actually 
within  them.  This  is  no 
enacted,  than  a  provision  is 
loed  to  relieve  them  from  this 
e.  tenfold  more  burthensome  and 
qienaiTe  than  the  present  system  of 
In  the  same  manner,  a  max- 


imum is  very  wisely  and  bravely  en- 
acted, and  in  the  following  clause,  is 
immediately  repealed. 

"  Provided  also,  snd  be  it  Anther  enacted, 
that  if  by  reatioD  of  any  unusual  scarcity 
of  provisions,  epidomic  disease,  or  any 
other  cause  of  a  temporary  or  local  natun*, 
it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Over- 
seen of  the  poor,  or  other  persons  having, 
by  yirtue  of  any  local  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  authority  of  Overseers  of  the  poor  of 
any  parish,  township,  or  place,  to  make 
any  addition  to  the  sum  assessed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  beyond  the  amount 
limited  by  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  Chrerseers.  or  such  other  persons,  to 
give  public  notice  in  the  several  churches, 
and  other  places  of  worship,  within  the  same 
parish,  township,  or  place,  and  if  there  bo 
no  church  or  chapel  within  such  place, 
then  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  next 
adjoining  the  same,  of  the  place  and  time 
of  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  by  the  in- 
habitants pi^jring  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
within  such  parish,  township,  or  place,  for 
tho  purpose  of  considering  the  occasion 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  addition ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  majority  of 
the  persons  asiiembled  at  such  meeting, 
that  such  addition  shall  be  necessary,  thoii 
it  shall  be  lawAxl  to  the  Overseers,  or  other 
persons  having  power  to  make  assessments, 
to  increase  the  assessment  by  the  addi- 
tional sum  proposed  and  allowed  at  such 
meeting,  and  for  the  Justices  by  whom  such 
rat«  is  to  be  allowed,  upon  due  proof  upon 
oath  to  be  made  before  them,  of  the  reso- 
lutiou  of  such  meeting,  and  tliat  the  same 
was  held  after  sufficient  public  notice,  to 
allow  such  rate  with  the  proposed  addition, 
specifying  tho  exact  amount  thereof,  with 
the  reasons  for  allowing  tho  same,  upon 
the  fkoo  of  the  rato."  —  {Bill,  p.  3.) 

It  would  really  seem,  from  these  and 
other  qualifying  provisions,  as  if  )Ir. 
Scarlett  had  never  reflected  upon  the 
consequences  of  his  leading  enactments 
till  ho  had  penned  them ;  and  that  ho 
then  .set  about  finding  how  ho  could 
prevent  himself  from  doing  what  ho 
meant  to  do.  To  what  purpose  enact 
a  maximum,  if  that  maximum  may  at 
any  time  be  repealed  by  the  majority 
of  tho  parishioners  ?  How  will  tho 
compassion  and  charity  which  tho 
Poor-laws  have  set  to  sleep  be  awak- 
ened, when  such  a  remedy  is  at  hand 
as  tho  repeal  of  the  maximum  by  a 
vote  of  tho  parish  ?  Will  ardent  and 
amiable   men   form   themsclvea  ivao 
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Yolnntary  associations  to  meet  any 
sudden  exigency  of  famine  and  epi- 
demic disease,  when  this  sleepy  and 
slugisish  method  of  overcoming  the  evil 
can  be  had  recourse  to  ?  As  soon  as 
it  becomes  really  impoattihle  to  increase 
tlie  Poor-fund  by  law—  when  there  is 
but  little,  and  there  can  be  no  more, 
that  little  will  he  administered  with 
the  utmost  caution  ;  claims  will  be 
minutely  inspected  ;  idle  manhood 
will  not  receive  the  scraps  and 
crumbs  which  beloni;  to  failing  old 
age  ;  distress  will  make  the  poor  pro- 
vident and  cautious ;  and  all  the  good 
expected  from  the  abulitiou  of  the 
Poor-laws  will  bc^in  to  appear.  But 
these  expecrtations  will  be  entirely  frus- 
trated, and  every  advantage  of  Mr- 
Scarlett's  bill  destroyed,  by  this  fatal 
facility  of  eluding  and  repealing  it. 

The  danger  of  insurrection  is  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration  in  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  a  nmxinmni.  Mr.  Scarlett's 
bill  is  an  infallible  receipt  for  tumult 
and  agitation  whenever  com  is  a  little 
dearer  than  common.  "  llepeal  the 
maximum,*'  will  be  the  clamour  in 
every  village;  and  woe  be  to  those 
members  of  the  village  vestry  who 
should  oppose  the  measure.  Whether 
it  was  really  a  year  of  scarcity,  and 
whether  it  was  a  proper  season  for 
expanding  the  bounty  of  the  law, 
would  be  a  question  constantly  an«l 
licrcely  agitated  between  the  farmers 
and  the  poor.  If  ilie  maximum  is  to 
be  quietly  subniirted  to,  its  repeal 
must  be  rendered  impossible  but  to  the 
Ixrgisluture.  "  liurn  your  ships,  Mr. 
Scarlett.  y«»u  are  doing  a  wise  and 
a  ncers-^ary  thini;.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
yourself :  respect  your  owu  nest. 
Don't  let  Clau*«c  A.  r  i>eal  Clause  J5. 
Be  stout.  Take  eure  that  the  Rat 
Lawyers  on  the  Treasury  Bench  do 
not  take  the  oysters  out  of  your  Bill, 
and  leave  yuu  the  shell.  Do  not  yiehl 
one  particle  of  the  wisdom  and  philo- 
sophy of  your  measure  to  the  country 
gentlemen  of  the  earth." 

Wo  oljeet  to  a  maximum  which  is 
not  n*ndered  a  decreasing  maximum. 
If  dclinitc  sums  were  fixed  for  each 
village,  which  they  could  not  exceed, 


that  sum  woald  in  a  veiy  km  jtm 
become  a  minimam,  and  an  eitabhM 
claim.  If  80«.  were  the  earn  alloarf 
for  a  particnlar  hamlet,  the  poor  muli 
very  soon  come  to  imagine  that  ihqf 
were  entitled  to  that  precise  mm, « 
the  farmers,  that  they  were  compdkl 
to  give  it.  Any  maximnm  esubliiU 
should  be  a  decreasing,  but  a  mj 
slowly  decreasing,  mazimam, — periwp 
it  should  not  decrease  at  a  greixer  IW 
than  10«.  per  cent-  per  annom. 

It  may  be  doubtful,  also,  whether  tti 
firs^  bill  should  aim  at  repealing  man 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  present  anoirt 
of  the  Poor-rates.  This  woald  bi 
effected  in  forty  years.  Long  bdoM 
that  time,  the  giK>d  or  bad  effeeCi  4 
the  measure  would  be  fairly  estimaici: 
if  it  be  wise  that  it  should  proeeei 
let  posterity  do  the  rest  It  is  by  M 
means  necessary  to  destroy  in  oM 
moment,  upon  paper,  a  payment  vhiek 
cannot,  withont  violating  every  prii- 
ciple  of  justice  and  every  considersdoi 
df  safety  and  humanity,  be  extingoiihed 
in  less  than  two  centuries. 

It  is  important  for  Mr.  Scariett  (o 
consider  whether  he  will  make  thi 
operation  of  his  bill  immediate,  or  in* 
terpose  two  or  three  years  between  in 
enactment  and  first  operation. 

We  entirely  object  to  the  followiBg 
clause,  the  whole  of  which  ought  to  bi 
expunged : — 

"  And  be  it  ftirther  enacted,  tbst  It  ibiD 
not  be  lawful  for  any  Churchwarden. Oiv 
soer.  or  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  or  anf  etbv 
porHon  Iiaving  authority  to  tdminlsterifr 
lief  to  the  poor,  to  allow  or  give,  or  fbra^ 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  on Icr,  any  relirf  li 
any  person  wliatsoi-ver.  who  shall  be  ]Bi^ 
rieil  aftvT  the  pasRiiifc  of  this  Act,  for  Ufr 
Ni'lf,  herself,  or  any  part  of  hia  or  her  IkmUVi 
unlGAs  sueh  poor  person  shall  be  letiaQfi 
at  the  time  of  atkiitg  such  n*1ief.  by  reMM 
of  uns  sickness,  or  bodily  inllnnity.  untbb 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  to  support  Ul 
or  lier  family  hy  work :  lYovided  alw^fi; 
that  nothini?  in  this  clause  contained  dol' 
beconstnuHl  so  as  to  authoriau  tlie  paat 
ing  rfliof.  or  makinic  any  order  for  ndM 
in  cases  where  the  same  was  notbvfta 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act." 

Nothing  in  the  whole  bill  will  oeca 
sion  so  nmeh  abuse  and  misrepRsen 
tation  as  this  clause.    It  is  upon  thi 
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Alt  tlie  Radicali  will  first  fasten.  It 
will,  of  coane,  be  explained  into  a 
prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  poor  ; 
and  wilU  in  fact,  create  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  two  classes  of  paupers, 
tnd  become  a  rallying  point  for  insur- 
rection. In  fact,  it  is  whollj  nnneces- 
laiy.  As  the  funds  for  the  relief  of 
piaperism  decrease  nnder  the  opera- 
tioD  of  a  diminishing  maximum,  the 
im  to  whom  relief  is  refused  will  be 
the  joong  and  the  strong  :  in  other 
worda,the  most  absurd  and  extravagant 
oooaeqaenceB  of  the  present  Poor-laws 
will  be  the  first  cored. 

Such,  then,  is  our  conception  of  the 
bin  which  oaght  to  be  brought  into 
Mitment — a  maximum  regulated 
by  the  greatest  amount  of  Poor-rates 
eTorpsid,  and  annually  diminishing  at 
the  rate  of  10a  per  cent  till  they  are 
ledoced  20  per  cent  of  their  present 
▼alne ;  with  snch  a  preamble  to  the 
IhII  as  will  make  it  fiur  and  consistent 
for  any  future  Parliament  to  continue 
the  redaction.  If  Mr.  Scarlett  will 
hring  in  a  short  and  simple  bill  to  this 
eifect,  and  not  mingle  with  it  any 
other  parochial  improvements,  and  will 
persevere  in  such  a  bill  for  two  or  three 
yean,  we  believe  he  will  carry  it ;  and 
we  are  certain  he  will  confer,  by  such 
a  measure,  a  lasting  benefit  upon  his 
coontiy — and  upon  none  more  than 
npon  its  hiboaring  poor. 

We  presume  there  are  very  few  per- 
fcms  who  will  imagine  such  a  measure 
to  be  deficient  in  vigour.  That  the 
BDor-laws  should  be  stopped  in  their 
fttal  encroachment  upon  property,  and 
uhappy  multiplication  of  the  human 
qwdes, — and  not  only  this,  but  that 
the  ewil  should  be  put  in  a  state  of 
diaination, — would  be  an  improvement 
of  oar  condition  almost  beyond  hope. 
The  tendency  of  fears  and  objections 
will  all  lie  the  other  way ;  and  a  bill 
of  thk  nature  will  not  be  accused  of 
inertness,  bat  of  rashness,  cruelty,  and 
innofation.  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  qnestion  of  the  Poor-laws,  of 
an  others  that  which  has  undergone 
the  mattt  frequent  and  earnest  discus- 
aioa.  Our  whole  reasoning  is  founded 
opoD  the  asniroption,  that  no  system. 
of  law*  was  ererso  completely  calcu'l 


lated  to  destroy  industry,  foresight,  and 
economy  in  the  poor;  to  extinguish 
compassion  in  the  rich ;  and,  by  des- 
troying the  balance  between  the  de- 
mand for  and  the  supply  of  labour,  to 
spread  a  degraded  population  over  a 
ruined  land.  Not  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  this  evil  would  be  criminal  indolence : 
not  to  cure  it  gradually  and  compas- 
sionately would  be  very  wicked.  To 
Mr.  Scarlett  belong  the  real  merit  of 
introducing  the  bill  He  will  forgive 
us  the  freedom,  perhaps  the  severity  of 
some  of  our  remarks.  We  are  some- 
times not  quite  so  smooth  as  we  ought 
to  be  ;  but  we  hold  Mr.  Scarlett  in 
very  high  honour  and  estimation.  He 
is  the  greatest  advocate,  perhaps,  of 
his  time  ;  and  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  tail  or  whiskers — decora- 
tions, it  is  reported,  now  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  Bar  as  wigs  and 
gowns  in  days  of  old,  —  he  has  never 
carried  his  soul  to  the  Treasury,  and 
said,  "What  will  you  give  me  for 
this?"— -ho  has  never  sold  the  warm 
feelings  and  honourable  motives  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  for  an  annual  sum 
of  money  and  an  office, — he  has  never 
taken  a  price  for  public  liberty  and 
public  happiness, — he  has  never  touched 
the  political  Aceldama,  and  signed  tho 
devirs  bond  for  cursing  to-morrow 
what  he  has  blest  to-day.  Living  in 
the  midst  of  men  who  have  disgraced 
it,  he  has  cast  honour  upon  his  honour- 
able profession;  and  has  sought  dig- 
nity, not  from  the  ermine  and  the 
mace,  but  from  a  straight  path  and  a 
spotless  life. 


PRISONS.    (E.  Review.  1822.) 

1.  The  Third  Report  qf  the  Committee  qf 
the  Societyforthe  Improvement  qf  Prison 
JHseipHne,  and  for  the  B^omuUum  qt 
Juvenile  OjB^enders,   London,  1821. 

i.  Remarks  upon  Prison  JHseipUne,  Ae* 
dk€.t  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Magistrates  qf  the 
Chunty  qf  Essex.  By  C.C.  Western,  Esq. 
MJ».    London,  1821. 

TuERE  never  was  a  Society  calculated 
upon  the  whole  to  do  more  good  than 
the  Society  for  the  ImprovemftTil  ol 
Prison  Discipline ;  andbiOierXx^  \V\k&a 
AA 
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been  conducted  with  equal  energy  and 
prudence.  If  now  or  hereafter,  there* 
fore,  we  make  any  criticisms  on  their 
proceedings,  these  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  any  deficiency  of  good  will  or  re- 
spect. We  may  differ  from  the  Society 
in  the  means— our  ends,  we  arc  proud 
to  sny,  are  the  same. 

In* the  improvement  of  prisons,  they 
consider  the  small  number  of  recontmit' 
mentt  as  the  great  test  of  amelioration. 
Upon  this  subject  we  have  ventured  to 
differ  from  them  in  a  late  Number ; 
and  wc  sec  no  reason  to  alter  oar 
opinion.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  a  very 
serious  and  fundamental  mistake,  to 
suppose  that  the  principal  object  in 
jails  is  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
ITie  principal  object  undoubtedly  is, 
to  prevent  the  re|)^tition  of  the  offence 
by  the  punishment  of  the  offender; 
and  therefore  it  is  quite  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  offender  himself  may 
be  so  kindly,  gently,  and  agreeably  led 
to  reformation,  by  the  efforts  of  good 
and  amiable  persons,  that  the  effect  of 
the  punishment  may  be  destroyed,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  punished  may  be  im- 
proved. A  prison  may  lose  its  terror 
and  discredit,  though  the  prisoner  may 
return  from  it  a  better  scholar,  a  better 
artificer,  and  a  better  man.  The  real 
and  only  test,  in  short,  of  a  good  prison 
system  is,  the  diminution  of  offences  by 
the  terror  of  the  punishment.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that,  in  proportion  as  atten- 
tion and  expense  have  been  employed 
upon  the  improvement  of  prisons,  the 
number  of  commitments  has  been 
diminished, — this  indeed  w^ould  be  a 
convincing  proof  that  such  care  and 
attention  were  well  employed.  But 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case ;  the  num- 
ber of  commitments  within  these  last 
ten  years  having  nearly  doubled  all 
over  England. 

The  following  arc  stated  to  be  the 
committals  in  Norfolk  county  jniL 
From  179G  to  1815,  the  number 
averaged  about  80. 

In  1816  it  was  134 

1817  —  142 

1818  —  159 

1819  —  161 
1820 
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In  Suffbrdshire,  the  conmutnoil 
have  gradually  increased  from  195  k 
1815,  to  443  in  1820-.tbongh  tbejdL 
haa  been  boilt,  since  Howard's  tiBe,tt 
an  expense  of  30,000JL — {BepiK%^9l,) 
In  Wiltshire,  in  a  prison  which  httCHl 
the  county  40,0001,  the  commitmali 
have  increased  from  807  in  1817,  li 
504  in  1821.  Within  this  period,  to 
the  eternal  scandal  and  disgrace  of  ov 
laws,  378  persons  have  been  comnutteA 
for  Game  offences  —  constitotiag  a 
sixth  part  of  all  the  persons  commiDrfi 
so  much  for  what  onr  old  friend,  Mb 
Justice  Best,  would  term  the  onspeik- 
able  advantages  of  coontrj  geniksM 
residing  upon  their  own  property! 

When  the  Committee  was  appuiiiii 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  ytf 
1818,  to  take  into  consideralioo  As 
stateof  the  jail  and  houses  of  corredifl^ 
they  found  that  the  number  of  I  ' 
annually  committed  had 
within  the  ten  preceding  yean,  f 
559  to  1993  ;  and  there  is  hitle  doiK 
(adds  Mr.  Western)  of  this  propoitiol 
being  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  whob 
kingdom.  We  are  far  from  attribotifl| 
this  increase  solely  to  the  imperfcetiM 
of  prison  discipline.  Increase  of  popih 
lation,  new  statutes,  the  ezteasioa  of 
the  breed  of  pheasants,  landed  «d 
mercantile  distress,  are  vety  opentin 
causes.  But  the  increase  of  comail- 
ments  is  a  stronger  proof  againit  ihi 
present  state  of  prison  disciphne  thn 
the  decrease  of  recommitments  is  ■ 
its  favour.  We  may  pocsib^  hsw 
made  some  progress  in  the  att  of 
teaching  him  who  has  done  wrong  li 
do  so  no  more ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  we  have  learnt  the  more  impoittfl 
art  of  deterring  those  from  doiH 
wTong  who  are  doubting  whether  ^ 
shall  do  it  or  not,  and  who,  of  coqh^ 
will  be  principally  guided  in  thoir 
decision  by  the  snfl!ering8  of  thoM 
who  have  previously  yielded  to  tempir 
tion. 

There  arc  some  assertions  in  thi 
Report  of  the  Society  to  which  we  en 
hardly  give  credit, — not  that  we  hafi 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  intentioiML 
misrepresentation,  bnt  that  we  beliefs 

223. —  there    must    be   some    onintentioaal 

(^Report,  p.  57.)  error. 
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-Tlie  Lttdies*  OommitteeB  Tidtliig  New- 
gale  and  the  Borough  Compter,  have  oon^ 
tinued  to  derote  themielTes  to  the  im- 
pvoremeojb  of  the  female  priaonen,  in  a 
ephit  worthy  of  their  enlightened  leftl  and 
CfariatiMi  charity.  The  beneficial  effiBcta  of 
thor  flxertiona  have  been  evinced  by  the 
pfTogreasiTe  deereaae  in  the  number  of  fe- 
male priaoaera  recommitted,  which  h^L^ 
dimfaiiahed,  aiooe  the  visits  of  the  Ladj  s 
to  Newgate,  no  leas  than  40  per  cent." 

Th9i  lj^  that  Mrs.  Fry  and  her 
frienda  haTe  reclaimed  forty  womcti 
oat  of  erery  hundred,  who,  but  for 
than,  would  have  re-appeared  in  jall^. 
Kobodj  admires  and  respects  Mrs.  Fiy 
more  than  we  do;  bnt  this  Hact  i 
scarcely  credible;  and,  if  accurate; 
ought,  in  justice  to  the  reputation  of 
the  Society  and  its  real  interests,  to 
hare  been  thoroughly  substantiated  hy 
names  and  documents.  The  ladies 
certainly  lay  claim  to  no  such  extra- 
ordinary success  in  their  own  Report 
quoted  in  the  Appendix;  but  speak 
withbeeomingmodesty  and  moderation 
of  the  result  of  their  labours.  Tha 
enemies  of  all  these  reforms  accuse  tlie 
reformers  of  enthusiasm  and  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
eoDsequence,  therefore,  that  their  state- 
asnts  should  be  correct,  and  their  view^ 
pnctkal;  and  that  all  strong  assertioTE^ 
should  be  supported  by  strong  docn- 
aents.  The  English  are  a  calm, 
reflecting  people ;  they  will  give  time 
sad  money  when  they  are  conyinced  : 
bn  they  lore  dates,  names,  and  certil  j  - 
estes.  In  the  mid^  of  the  most  heart- 
fCDdiog  narratives.  Bull  requires  tlic 
day  of  the  month,  the  year  of  our  Lonl, 
the  name  of  the  parish,  and  the  counter- 
sign  of  three  or  four  respectable  houso< 
holders.  After  these  affecting  clrcum  - 
stsnrni,  be  can  no  longer  hold  out : 
bat  gires  war  to  the  kindness  of  hi,s 
e — pum^    blubbers,    and    bub 


I  is  stated  in  the  Hertford  t 
^  of  correction,  which  so  much 

J  resembles  the  sudden  conversions 

of  die  Methodist  Magazine,  than  the 
door  and  uncertain  process  by  which 
repsntanee  is  produced  in  real  life, 
tlwt  we  are  a  liule  surprised  the 
8oeiely  iboaJd  bare  inserted  it,  j 


"  Two  notorious  poachers,  as  well  as  bad 
men,  were  committed  for  three  months,  for 
not  paying  the  penalty  after  conviction, 
but  who,  in  consequence  of  extreme  contri- 
tion and  good  conduct,  were,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  clergyman  of  their  parish, 
released  before  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  punishment.  Upon  leaving  the  House 
of  Oorreotion,  they  declared  that  they  had 
been  completely  brought  to  their  senses— 
spoke  with  gratitude  of  the  benefit  they 
had  derived  from  the  advice  of  the  chap- 
lain, and  promised,  upon  their  return  to 
their  parish,  that  they  would  go  to  their 
minister,  express  their  thanks  for  his  in- 
teroeding  for  them;  and  moreover  that 
they  would,  for  the  future,  attend  their 
duty  regularly  at  ohurch.  It  is  pleasing  to 
add,  that  these  promises  have  been  faith- 
fully fulfilled."— Mi^p.  to  Third  Seport, 
pp.  29,  SO.) 

Such  statements  prove  nothing,  but 
that  the  clergyman  who  makes  them  is 
an  amiable  man,  and  probably  a  college 
tutor.  Their  introduction,  however, 
in  the  Report  of  a  Society  depending 
upon  public  opinion  for  success,  is  very 
detrimental. 

It  is  not  fair  to  state  the  recommit- 
ments of  one  prison,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  another,  perhaps  very 
differently  circumstanced, — the  recom- 
mitments, for  instance,  of  a  county 
jail,  where  offences  are  generally  of 
serious  magnitude*  with  those  of  a 
borough  where  the  most  trifling  faults 
are  punished.  The  important  thing 
would  be,  to  give  a  table  of  recommit- 
ments, in  the  same  prison,  for  a  series  of 
years, — the  average  of  recommitmentF, 
for  example,  every  five  years  in  each 
prison  for  twenty  years  past.  If  the 
Society  can  obtain  this,  it  will  he  a 
document  of  some  importance  (though  ' 
of  less  perhaps  than  they  would  con- 
sider it  to  be).  At  present  they  tell 
us,  that  the  average  of  recommitments 
in  certain  prisons  is  3  per  cent:  in 
certain  other  prisons  5  per  cent, :  but 
what  were  they  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
same  prison? — what  were  they  five 
years  ago  ?  If  recommitments  are  to 
be  the  test,  we  must  know  whether 
these  are  becoming,  in  any  given  prison, 
more  or  less  frequent,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  that  prison  is  better 
or  worse  governed  ibaiv  iotuxwX^ 
liecommitments  vrill  o(  conx«e  b^m^K^ 
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numcrons  where  prisoners  arc  received 
from  large  towns,  and  from  the  resorts 
of  soldiers  and  sailors ;  because  it  is 
in  these  situations  that  we  may  expect 
the  most  hardened  offenders.  The 
different  nature  of  the  two  soils  which 
grow  the  crimes  must  be  considered 
before  the  produce  gathered  into  prisons 
can  be  justly  compared. 

The  quadruple  column  of  the  state 
•f  prisons  for  each  year  is  a  very  useful 
and  important  document;  and  we  hope, 
in  time,  the  Society  will  give  ns  a 
general  and  particular  table  of  com- 
mitments and  recommitments  carried 
back  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  so 
that  the  table  may  contain  (of  Gloucester 
jail,  for  instance),  1st,  the  greatest 
number  it  can  contain;  2dly,  the 
greatest  number  it  did  contain  at  any 
one  period  in  each  year;  Sdly,  its 
classification  ;  4thl} ,  the  greatest  num- 
ber committed  in  any  given  year; 
Sthly,  four  averages  of  five  years  each, 
taken  from  the  twenty  years  preceding, 
and  stating  the  greatest  number  of 
commitments;  6thly,  the  greatest 
number  of  recommitments  in  the  year 
under  view ;  and  four  averages  of  re- 
commitments, made  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  average  of  the  commitments; 
and  then  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
columns.  Tables  so  constructed  would 
throw  great  light  upon  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  imprisonment. 

We  wish  the  Society  would  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  question  of 
solitary  imprisonment,  both  in  darkness 
and  in  light,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  carried.  Mr.  Western  has 
npon  this  subject  some  ingenious  ideas. 

*'  It  appears  to  me,  that  if  relieved  fh>m 
these  impediments,  and  likewise  fh>m  any 
idea  of  the  neoesaity  of  making  the  labour 
of  prisoners  profitable,  the  detail  of  cor- 
rective prison  discipline  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult for  anybody  to  chalk  out.  I  would 
first  premise,  that  the  only  punishment  for 
refractory  conduct,  or  any  misbehaviour  in 
the  gaol,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  solitary 
confinement;  and  that,  instead  of  being  in 
a  dark  hole,  it  should  be  in  some  part  of 
the  house  where  they  could  fidly  see  the 
light  of  day ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
might  not  be  desirable  In  some  cases,  if 
possible,  that  they  should  see  the  Bunouxvii- 


iance,  and  everything  that  man  delighta 
in,  removed  at  the  same  time  ftmn  any 
uiteroourse  or  word  or  look  with  any 
human  being,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
being  themselves  seen.  I  oonaider  such . 
c*jiifinement  would  be  a  puniahment  very 
iti'vere,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  tsr 
U'tterefTect  than  darkness.  All  the  feelings 
thzit  are  good  in  men  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  kept  aiive;  the  loss  of  liboh^, 
and  all  the  blessings  of  life  whioh  honesty 
will  ensure,  more  deeply  to  be  fdt.  There 
would  not  be  so  much  danger  of  any  de- 
Utiquent  sinking  into  that  state  of  sullen, 
insensible  condition,  of  incorrigible  obiiti- 
Tiocy,  which  sometimes  occurs.  If  be  does 
utider  those  oircumstancea,  we  have  a  right 
tnt)  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  mischief, 
]i.nd  let  him  there  renuun.  But  I  believe 
»uoh  solitary  confinement  aa  I  have  de- 
Fc-ribed,  with  scanty  Dure,  would  veiy  rarely 
fail  of  its  effect."— (fTdf^tfni't  Smnarkt, 
pp.  59,  60.) 

There  18  a  good  deal  in  this;  it  is 
well  worth  the  trial;  and  we  hope  the 
Sciciety  will  notice  it  in  their  next 
Report. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  hit  upon  de- 
grees; but  we  cannot  help  thinking  the 
^'iciety  lean  too  much  to  a  system  of 
indulgence  and  education  in  jails.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them  more  stem 
and  Spartan  in  their  discipliue.  They 
iTCommend  work,  and  even  hard  work; 
belt  they  do  not  insist  upon  it,  that  the 
only  work  done  in  jails  by  felons  should 
be  hard,  dull,  and  uninteresting;  they 
do  not  protest  against  the  conversion  of 
jiiils  into  schools  and  mannfactoriea. 
Lf>ok,  for  example,  to  **  Preston  house 
,o£  correction." 

"Preston  house  of  correction  Is  justly 
distinguished  by  the  Industiy  which  pre> 
vnils.  Here  an  idle  haud  is  rarely  to  be 
found.  There  were  lately  150  looma  in  ftill 
employ,  fh>m  each  of  whioh  the  avenge 
wuekly  earnings  are  &f.  About  150  pieces 
of  cotton  goods  are  worked  off  per  week. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  looms  are 
or  the  prisoners' own  manuflMture.  In  one 
ijirmth,  an  inexperienced  workman  will  be 
able  to  earn  the  cost  of  his  gaol  allowance 
of  food.  Weaving  has  these  advantages 
over  other  prison  labour:  the  noiae  of  the 
«ilmttle  prevents  conversation,  and  the  prcK 
gr  ess  of  the  work  constantly  reqidres  the  eye 
The  accounts  of  this  prison  contained  in 
the  Appendix  deserve  particular  attention, 
u  \.Vi«ce  appears  to  be  a  balance  of  dear 
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priaimen. in  ibtjmt,ot1SM.9t.ld.  This 
sum  WM  «anied  hj  weaviug  and  cleaning 
eottoB  onlj;  the  prltonen  being  besides 
emplojed  in  tailoring,  whitewashing,  flag- 
ging, slating,  painting,  carpentering,  and 
labourers'  work,  the  earnings  of  .which  are 
iK>t  ineluded  in  the  above  aooount/*— 
(Third  Ssport,  pp.  81, 22.) 

"  At  Worcester  county  gaol,  the  system 
of  employment  is  admirable.  Every  article 
of  dress  worn  by  the  prisoners  is  made 
from  the  raw  material :  sacking  and  bags 
are  the  only  articles  made  for  nie.**—{Jbid, 
I».2S.) 

**  In  many  prisons,  the  instruction  of  the 
prisoners  in  reading  and  writing  hss  been 
attended  with  excellent  eflleots.  Schools 
have  been  formed  at  Bedford,  Durham, 
Chelmsford.  Winchester,  Hereford.  Maid- 
stone, Leicester  house  of  correction,  Shrews- 
bury, Warwick,  Worcester,  Ac.  Muchyalu- 
aUe  assistance  has  been  derived  in  this 
department  fhmi  the  labours  of  respectable 
individttals,  especially  females,  acti  ng  under 
the  sanction  of  the  magistrates,  and  direc- 
tion of  the  du^lain."—  {Ibid.  pp.  80,  SL) 

We  afirain  enter  our  decided  protest 
against  these  modes  of  occupation  in 
prisons  ;  they  are  certainly  better  than 
mere  idleness  spent  in  society;  but 
they  are  not  the  kind  of  occupations 
which  render  prisons  terrible.  We 
would  banish  all  the  looms  of  Preston 
jails,  and  substitute  nothing  but  the 
tremd-whcel,  or  the  capstan,  or  some 
species  of  labour  where  the  labourer 
could  not  see  the  results  of  his  toil, — 
where  it  was  as  monotonous,  irksome, 
and  dull  as  possible, —  pulling  and 
poshing,  instead  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing,^-no  share  of  the  profits  —  not  a 
single  shilling.  There  should  be  no 
tea  and  sugar, —  no  assemblage  of 
female  felons  round  the  washing-tub — 
nothing  but  beating  hemp,  and  pulling 
oakom,  and  pounding  bricks, — no  work 
bat  what  was  tedious,  unusual,  and  nn- 
feminine.  Man,  woman,  boy  and  girl, 
ihoold  all  leave  the  jails,  unimpaired 
indeed  in  health,  but  heartily  wearied  of 
their  residence ;  and  taught  by  sad 
experience  to  consider  it  as  the  greatest 
nisfortiuie  of  their  lives  to  return  to  it. 
We  have  the  strongest  belief  that  the 
present  lenity  of  jails,  the  education 
carried  on  there — the  cheerful  assem- 
blage of  workmen — the  indulgence  in 
diet — the  shares  of  earnings  enjojed 


by  prisoners,  are  one  great  cause  of 
the  astonishingly  rapid  increase  of 
commitments. 

Mr.  Western,  who  entirely  agrees 
with  us  upon  these  points,  has  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  observations  upon  the 
severe  system : — 

"  It  may  be  imagined  by  some  per8on^ 
that  the  rules  here  prescribed  are  too  se- 
vere ;  but  such  treatment  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  tenderest  mercy,  compared  with  that 
indulgence  which  is  so  much  in  prac- 
tice, and  which  directly  tends  to  ruin, 
instead  of  saving,  its  unfortunate  victim. 
This  severity  it  is  which  in  truth  forms  the 
sole  effective  means  which  imprisonment 
gives ;  only  one  mitigation  therefore,  if  such 
it  msy  be  termed,  can  be  admiMlble,  and 
that  is,  simply  to  shorten  the  diuration  of 
the  imprisonment.  The  sooner  the  prisoner 
comes  out  the  better,  if  fUlly  impressed 
with  dread  of  what  he  has  suffered,  and 
communicates  information  to  his  friends 
what  they  msy  expect  if  they  get  there.  It 
appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  one  great  and 
primary  object  we  ought  to  have  in  view  is, 
generally,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  im- 
prisonment, at  the  same  time  that  we 
make  it  such  a  punishment,  ss  is  likely  to 
deter,  correct,  and  reform ;  shorten  the  du- 
ration of  imprisonment  before  trial,  which 
we  are  called  upon,  by  every  principle  of 
moral  and  political  justice,  to  do;  shorten 
also  the  duration  of  imprisonment  after 
trial,  by  the  means  here  described ;  and  I 
am  satisfled  our  prisons  would  soon  lose, 
or  rather  would  never  see,  half  the  number 
of  thebr  present  inhabitants.  The  long 
duration  of  imprisonment,  where  the  dis- 
cipline is  less  severe,  renders  it  perfectly 
familiar,  and,  in  consequence,  not  only 
destitute  of  any  useful  influence,  but  obvi- 
ously productive  of  the  worst  effects ;  yet 
this  is  the  present  practice ;  and,  I  think, 
indeed,  criminals  are  now  sentenced  to  a 
longer  period  of  confinement  than  formerly. 

"  The  deprivation  of  Ubcrty  certainly  is  a 
punishment  under  any  circiunstances ;  but 
the  system  generally  pursued  in  our  gaoU 
might  rather  be  considered  as  a  palliative 
of  that  punishment,  than  to  make  it  ef- 
fectual to  any  good  purpose.  An  idle  life, 
society  unrestrained,  with  associates  of 
similar  character  and  habits,  better  tiare 
and  lodgings  in  many  cases,  and  in  few,  if 
any,  worse  than  fUl  to  the  lot  of  the  hard- 
working and  industrious  peasant;  and  very 
often  much  better  than  the  prisoners  were 
in  the  ei^oyment  of  before  they  were  ap- 
prehended. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  could  be  deviiied 

more  agreeable  to  all  the  diScreiil  cVssaea 
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(.f  ciir.MuI'Ts  Ihan  tiiis  sort  of  tro.itni<.-nt : 
tiie  i)lil  liardt'iH-d  sinner,  thd  juvenile  of- 
fender, or  the  idle  vagaljond,  who  runs  awi^y 
and  leaves  a  sick  wife  and  fiunily  to  be 
provided  for  by  his  parish,  alike  have  little 
or  no  apprehension,  at  present,  of  any  ini' 
prisonment  to  which  they  may  be  sen- 
tenced; and  thus  are  the  most  effective 
moans  we  possess  to  correct  and  reform 
rendered  totally  unavailable,  and  even  per* 
verted,  to  the  more  certain  ruin  of  thoM 
who  might  be  restored  to  aooietiy  good  and 
valuable  members  of  it. 

"  There  are,  it  is  true,  various  occupations 
now  introduced  into  many  prisons,  but 
which,  I  confess,  I  think  of  veiy  little  use; 
drawing  and  preparing  straws,  platting, 
knitting,  heading  pins,  &&,  weaving  and 
working  at  a  trade  even,  as  it  is  generally 
carried  on— prisoners  coaxed  to  the  per- 
formance of  it,  the  task  caqr,  the  reward 
immediate— afford  rather  the  means  of 
passing  away  the  time  agreeably.  These 
occupations  are  indeed  better  than  absolute 
idleness,  notwithstanding  that  imprison- 
ment may  be  rendered  less  irksome  there- 
by. I  am  fkr  firom  denying  the  advantages 
still  less  would  I  be  supposed  to  derogate 
fh>m  the  merits  of  those  who,  with  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  and  with  indefatigable 
pains,  in  many  instances,  have  established 
such  moans  of  employment ;  and  some  of 
them  for  women,  with  washing,  Ac,  amount 
to  hard  lal>our;  but  I  contend  that,  for 
men,  they  are  applicable  only  to  a  house  of 
industry,  and  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
corrective  discipline  which  should  be  found 
in  a  prison.  Individuals  are  sent  hem  to 
be  punished,  and  for  that  sole  purpose ;  in 
many  cases  fur  crimes  which  have  induced 
the  forfeiture  of  Ufe :  they  are  not  sent  to 
be  educated,  or  apprenticed  to  a  trade. 
The  horrors  of  dungeon  imprisonment,  to 
the  credit  of  the  age,  no  longer  exist.  But 
if  no  cause  of  dread  is  substituted,  by  what 
indication  of  common  sense  is  it  that  we 
send  criminals  there  at  all  f  If  prisons  are 
to  be  made  into  places  in  which  persons 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  may  be  well  tvd, 
clothed,  lodged,  educated,  and  taught  a 
trade,  where  they  may  find  pleasant  society, 
and  are  required  not  to  take  heed  for  the 
morrow,  the  present  inhabitants  should  be 
turned  out,  and  the  most  deserving  and 
industrious  of  our  poorest  fellow-subjects 
should  be  invited  to  take  their  ptooe,  which 
1  have  no  doubt  th^  would  be  eager  to 
do."—  {Western,  pp.  1»-17.) 

In  these  sentiments  wo  mo6t  cor- 
dially agree.  They  are  well  worth 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety. 


I  .  The  fullowini^  is  a  sketch  from  M:. 
Western's  book  of  what  a  prison  life 
should  be.  It  is  impossible  to  write 
with  more  good  sense,  and  a  mon 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  snbject 

'*The  operationsof  thediosliCNi)dbi«li 
with  the  greatest  punctuality  at  a  gini 
hour;  and,  as  soon  aa  the  prisoiMn  bin 
risen  flrom  their  beds,  ibcy  should  beyt^ 
cording  to  their  aeveral  o1aMS»  maidMd  Is 
the  workhouses,  where  they  ahoaU  bek^l 
to  hard  labour  two  homrs  at  kMt;  tm 
thence  th^y  should  be  taken  baek  to««^ 
shave,  comb,  and  dean  themnlfVB;  tkm 
to  the  chapel  tohmrmAor%fnfwt,at1^ 
governor  or  deputy  should  nad  to  tha 
in  their  respective  dt^-rooms;  tad  Urn 
their  brenkftst,  which  my,aHugttors» 
cupy  an  hour  and  a  half  or  moNL  IkM 
stated,  in  a  fbrmer  part  of  qy  Miff,  tM 
the  hoinv  of  meals  and  leisar»  abooU  toll 
solitude,  in  the  sleeping  oeDsof  the  |ilMi 
but  1  presume^  ftar  the  moBMnt.  thhsf 
not  always  be  practicaUe.  IwiDthmtai 
consider  the  case  as  if  the  dasasB  ssaabM 
at  meal-times  in  the  dilllereut  ds^nana 
After  breakflwt  they  should  retnn  to  M 
labour  for  three  or  ftmr  hoin%aDd  tha 
take  another  hoar  fbr  dinner  i  UnmbiAv 
dinner  two  or  three  hoars,  and  their  soiv* 
given  them  toeat  in  sdUtode  hi  thsirdMr 
ing  cells. 

"  This  marching  backwards  and  forvBV 
to  chapel  and  mill-house,  Ac  msyappMr 
objectionable,  but  it  haa  not  been  so  iS' 
presented  to  me  in  the  prisons  whos  tt 
actually  now  takes  plaee ;  and  it  ii^  to  ay 
apprehension,  materially  useftil  in  mil 
respects.    The  object  is  to  keep  the  |ri- 
souers  in  a  state  of  constant  niotioii,n 
that  there  shall  be  no  lonnghig  tioe « 
loitering,  which  is  always  fSsTourabie  to 
mischief  or  cabaL    For  the  same  ressoB  tt 
is  I  ivropose  two  houM*  laboor  the  moaMOt 
they  are  np,  and  before  washing.  AflutM 
there  may  be  no  time  lost,  and  that  thV 
msy  begin  the  day  by  n  pcvtion  of  Uboffi 
which  will  tend  to  keep  them  qaitd^  ani 
obedient  the  remainder  of  it.  Eachinterol 
for  meal,  thus  occurring  between  Uboir 
hours,  has  also  a  tendency  to  render  thi 
mischief  of  intercourse  leas  probably  sni 
at  the  same  time  the  evening  aasodstioB, 
which  is  most  to  be  apprehended  in  thk 
respect,  is  entirely  cat  off:    The  fteqosBl 
moving  of  the  prisoners  Anom  place  to  plaei 
keeps  the  governor  and  snb-officera  of  thi 
prison  in  a  shnilar  state  of  activity  and  at- 
tention, which  is  likewise  of  adTaatog^. 
though  their  numbers  should  be  maA  as  to 
prevent  thdr  duty  bec(miing  too  ardneos 
or  irksome.  Their  situatton  i>  not  ple-fculb 
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aadthdr  TMqtoDtfbilityiigrwt  An  able 
And  AfttentiTe  gorcmor,  who  executes  all 
las  ardnoua  cLutiea  with  unremitting  seal 
and  fldelitiy,  is  a  most  valuable  public  ser- 
vaot,  and  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect. 
lie  must  be  aman  of  no  ordinary  capacity, 
with  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  mind, 
posseasing  a  control  over  his  own  passions, 
firm  and  UDdaunted,  a  character  that  com- 
mands from  those  under  htm,  instinctively, 
as  it  were,  respeot  and  regard.  In  vain  are 
<yar  bnildings.  and  rules,  and  regulations, 
if  the  ohoioe  of  a  governor  is  not  made  an 
ol^)ect  of  primacy  and  most  solicitous  at- 
tentioD  and  consideration. 

*  It  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  for 
the  priBODera  to  have  more  than  three 
hours'  leisue^  inohistve  of  meal-times;  and 
I  am  oonvfaioed  the  elose  of  the  day  must 
be  in  aolitade.    Bi^  or  ten  hours  will 
have  passed  in  company  with  their  fellow- 
prisooers  of  the  same  class  (for  I  am  pre- 
suming that  a  separate  compartment  of 
the  workhouse  will  be  allotted  to  each), 
where^  though  they  cannot  sasociato  to 
ei^ioy  sodely  as  they  would  wish,  no  gloom 
of  sotttnde  can  oppress  them :  tlicre  is  more 
danger  even  then  of  too  close  an  inter- 
eoune  and  conversation,  though  a  ready 
•ore  is  in  that  case  to  be  found  by  a  wheel 
put  in  motion,  the  noiie  of  which  speedily 
overcomes  the  voice.    Some  time  after 
Saturday  night  should  be  allowed  to  them, 
more  particularly  to  cleanse  themselves 
and  their  dothes,  and  they  should  have  a 
bath,  cold  or  warm, if  necessary;  and  on 
the  Sunday  they  should  be  dressed  in  their 
best  dothes^  and  the  day  should  be  spent 
iHioUy  hEi  the  chapel,  the  cell,  and  the  air- 
ing groond;  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  a 
dsy  watchman,  as  I  have  described  to  be 
In  practice  at  'V'arwiok.     I  say  nothing 
about  teaddng  to  read,  write,  woric,  Ac.  ko. ; 
any  proportion  of  time  necessary  for  any 
BseAil  purpose  may  be  spared  from  the 
hours  of  labour  or  of  rest,  according  to 
circumatances;  but  I  do  not  place  any  re- 
Hanoe  upon  improvement  in  any  branch  of 
edneatkm :  th^  would  not,  indeed,  be  there 
long  enough    All  I  want  them  to  learn  is, 
that  there  exists  the  means  of  punishment 
for  crime,  and  be  ftdly  impressed  with  dread 
of  repetition  of  what  they  have  undergone; 
and  a  short  time  will  suffice  for  that  pur> 
pOM.  Now,  if  each  successive  day  was  spent 
ia  tiiis  manner,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
fteqnent  oonunission  of  crime  would  be 
*^^H,  and  more  done  to  deter,  correct, 
and  reftann*  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
waj  ether  panishment?   A  period  of  such 
^Mpiinf,  kmger  or  shorter,  according  to 
fte  Dstnre  of  the  oflSence,  would  surely  be 
( Ibr  BDj  ▼lol*''^  of  ^«  ^ir  «iiiort , 


of  murder,  or  that  description  of  outrage 
which  is  likely  to  lead  on  to  the  perpetration 
of  it.  This  sort  of  treatment  is  not  to  be 
overcome :  it  cannot  be  braved,  or  lao^ied 
at,  or  disregarded,  by  any  force  of  animal 
spirits,  however  strong  or  vigorous  of  mind 
or  body  the  individual  msy  be.  The  dull 
unvarying  course  of  hard  labour,  with  hard 
fltre  and  seclusion,  must  in  time  become  so 
painfully  irksome,  and  so  wear  and  distress 
him,  that  he  will  inevitably,  in  the  end,  be 
subdued."— (TFes^vm,  pp.  64-69.) 


There  is  DOthing  in  the  Report  of 
the  Prison  Society  so  good  as  this. 

The  Society  very  properly  observe 
upon  the  badness  of  town  jails,  and 
the  necessity  for    their    suppression. 
Most  towns  cannot  spare  the  funds  ne- 
cessary for  building  a  good  jail.    Shop- 
keepers cannot  spare  the  time  for  its 
superintendence;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  town  jails  are  almost  always  in  a 
disgraceful   state.     The    Society  fre- 
quently allude  to  the  diffusion  of  tracts. 
If  education  is  to  be  continued  in  jails, 
and  tracts  are  to  be  dispersed,  we  can- 
not help  lamenting  that  the  tracts, 
though  full  of  good  principles,  are  so 
intolerably  stupid — and  all  apparently 
constructed  upon  the  supposition,  that  a 
thief  or  a  peccant  ploughman  are  in- 
ferior in  common  sense  to  a  boy  of  five 
years  old.     The  story  generally  is,  that 
a  labourer  with  six  cMldren  has  no- 
thing to  live  upon  but  mouldy  bread 
and  dirty  water;  yet  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed his  cheerfulness  and  content — no 
murmurs  —  no  discontent:  of  mutton 
he  has  scarcely  heard  —  of  bacon  he 
never  dreams  :  furfurous  bread   and 
the  water  of  the  pool  constitute  his 
food,  establish  his  felicity,  and  excite 
his  warmest  gratitude.    The  squire  or 
parson  of  the  parish  always  happens  to 
be    walking  by,  and  overhears  him 
praying  for  the  king  and  the  members 
for  the  county,  and  for  all  in  authority; 
and  it  generally  ends  with  their  offer- 
ing him  a  shilling,  which  this  excellent 
man  declares  he  does  not  want,  and 
will  not  accept !   These  are  the  pamph- 
lets which  Goodies  and  Noodles  are 
dispersing  with  unwearied  diligence. 
It  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  some 
genius  would  arise  who  had  a  talent 
of  writing  for  the  poor.    He  would  be 
of  more  value  than  many  po^xa  \\\\\i\^ 
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upon  the  banks  of  lakes  —  or  even 
(though  we  think  highly  of  ourselves) 
of  greater  value  than  many  reviewing 
men  living  in  the  jrarrcts  of  the  north. 
The  Society  offer  some  comments 
upon  the  ])rison  bill  now  pending,  and 
which,  unfortunately*  for  the  cause 
of  prison  improvement,  has  been  so 
long  pending  in  the  Legislature.  In 
the  copy  of  this  bill,  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, nothing  is  said  of  the  limitation 
of  numbers  in  any  particular  doss. 
We  have  seen  forty  felons  of  one  class 
in  one  yard  before  trial.  If  this  bo  to 
continue,  all  prLoon  improvement  is  a 
mere  mockery.  Separate  sleeping  cells 
should  be  enacted  positively,  and  not 
in  words  which  leave  this  improvement 
optional.  If  any  visiting  justice  dis 
sent  from  the  majority  f ,  it  should  be 
lawful  for  him  to  give  in  a  separate 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  prison  and 
prisoners  to  the  Judge  or  the  Quarter- 
sessions.  All  such  reports  of  any  visit- 
ing magistrate  or  magistrates,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  length,  should  be 
published  in  the  county  papers.  The 
chairman's  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  be  published  in  the  same 
manner.  Tlie  great  panacea  is  publi- 
city: it  is  this  which  secures  compliance 
with  wise  and  just  laws,  more  than  all 
the  penalties  they  contain  for  their  own 
preservation. 

We  object  to  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing clause.  A  poor  man,  who  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  his  son  committed  for  a 
felony,  educates  him.  under  such  a  sys- 
tem,  for  nothing;  while  the  virtuous 
simpleton  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
is  paying  by  the  quarter  for  these 
attainments.  He  sees  clergymen  and 
ladies  busy  with  the  larcenous  pupil ; 
while  the  poor  lad,  who  respects  the 
eighth  commandment,  is  consigned,  in 
some  dark  alley,  to  the  frowns  and 
blows  of  a  ragged  pedagogue.  It 
would  be  the  safest  way,  where  a  pri- 
soner Ls  kept  upon  bread  and  water 

•  The  county  of  York,  with  a  prison  under 
presentment,  uaM  1)oen  waiting  nearly  three 
years  for  thLi  hill,  in  ortliT  to  proceed  upon 
the  improvement  of  their  county  jaiL 

t  It  would  be  an  entertaining  change  In 
human  affairs  to  determine  everything  by 
minorities.  They  are  almost  always  in  the 
right. 
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alone,  to  enact  that  the  aHovaaeerf 
bread  should  not  be  leas  than  a  pooA 
and  a  half  for  men,  and  a  poaod  fir 
women  and  boys.     We  strongly  »- 
commend,  as  mentioned  in  a  prmoa 
Number,  that  four  sorts  of  diet  fbonld 
be  enacted  for  every  prison:  lst,Bnii 
and  water ;    2d,  Better  prison  diet; 
3d,  Best  prison  diet ;  4th,  Free  did- 
the  second  and  third  to  be  defined  bf 
the  visiting  magistrates.    All  senieoea 
of  imprisonment  should  state  to  vhkk 
of  these  diets  the  prisoner  is  to  be  con- 
fined ;  and  all  deviation  from  itooths 
part  of  the  prison  oflncen  riiould  bi 
punished  with  very  severe  peoiIiiK 
The  regulation  of  diet  in  a  prison  ill 
point  of  the  very  highest  impOTtueei 
and  to  ask  of  visiting  magisUvtci  thtf 
they  should  doom  to  bread  and  wner 
a  prisoner,  whom  the  law  has  left  ii 
liberty  to  purchase  whatever  be  IM 
money  to  procure,  is  a  degree  of  seie* 
rity  which  it  is  hardly  fidr  to  expert 
from  country  gentlemen,  and,  ifei» 
pected,  those  expectations  will  not  to 
fulfilled.    The  whole  system  of  diet, 
one  of  the  mainsprings  of  all  prinn 
discipline,  will  get  oift  of  order,  if  id 
arrangement  be  left  to  the  interflcRBeo 
of  magistrates,  and  not  to  the  sentence 
of  the  judge.     Free  diet  and  bicsd 
diet  need  no  interpretation  ;  and  the 
jailer  will  take  care  to  furnish  the 
judge  with  the  definitions  of  better 
prison  diet  and  best  prison  diet  A 
knowledge  of  the  diet  prescribed  in  • 
jail  is  absplutely  necessary  for  thejio- 
tice  of  the  case.     Diet  diflTers  so  modi 
in  different  prisons,  that  six  weeks  in 
one  prison  is  as  severe  a  punishmeot 
as  three  months  in  another.    If  my 
country   gentleman,    engaged  in  k* 
gislation    for  prisons,   is  inclined  to 
undervalue    the    importance  of  theM 
regulations,  let  him  appeal  to  his  o«b 
exi)erience,  and  remember,  in  the  ▼»■ 
cuity  of  the  country,  how  often  b« 
thinks  of  dinner,  and  of  what  there 
will  bo  for  dinner;  and  how  much  bis 
amenity  and  courtesy  for  the  evening 
depend  upon  the  successful  executiooot 
this  meal.     But  there  is  nubody  tQ 
gluttonous  and  sensual  as  a  thief ;  and 
he  will  feel  much  more  bitterly  fettei^ 
on  bis  month  than  his  heeU.    It 


times  happens  that  a  gentleman  is 
sentenced  to  hnprisonment,  for  man- 
slaughter in  a  dael,  or  for  a  libel.  Are 
Tisidng  justices  to  doom  such  a  pri- 
soner to  bread  and  water,  or  are  they 
to  make  an  inridious  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  the  other  prisoners? 
The  diet  should  be  ordered  by  the 
judge,  or  it  nerer  will  be  well  ordered 
—  or  ordered  at  alL 

The  most  extraordinary  clause  in  the 
bill  is  the  following : — 

"And  be  It  Airther  enacted,  that  in  case 
any  erindnal  prisoner  shall  be  guilty  of  any 
repeated  offence  against  tfae  rules  of  the 
prison,  or  shall  be  guilty  of  any  greater 
q^tmeB  which  the  jailes  or  keeper  is  not  by 
this  Act  empowered  to  punish,  the  said 
jaOflr  or  keeper  shaQ  report  the  same  to  the 
▼isiting  justices,  or  one  of  them,  for  the 
time  being ;  and  such  justices,  or  one  of 
them,  shall  have  power  to  inquire  upon  oath, 
and  determine  oonoeming  any  such  offence 
80  reported  to  hfan  or  them,  and  shall  order 
the  offender  to  be  punished,  either  by 
moderate  whipping,  repeated  whippings, 
or  faj  close  oonflnement,  for  any  term  not 
eicwding  *'*^(Aet,  p.  21.) 

Upon  this  clause,  anyone  justice  may 
order  repeated  whippings  for  any  offence 
greater  than  that  which  the  jailer  may 
punish.  Our  respect  for  the  committee 
will -only  allow  us  to  say,  that  we  hope 
this  clause  will  be  reconsidered.  We 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  there  should  be 
a  return  to  the  principal  Secretary  of 
State  of  recommitments  as  well  as  com- 
mitments. 

It  is  no  mean  pleasure  to  see  this 
attention  to  jail-discipline  travelling 
from  England  to  the  detestable  and 
despotic  governments  of  the  Continent, 
— to  see  the  health  and  life  of  captives 
admitted  to  be  of  any  importance, — 
to  perceive  that  human  creatures  in 
dungeons  are  of  more  consequence 
Chan  rats  and  black  beetles.  All  this 
is  new — is  some  little  gained  upon 
tyranny  ;  and  for  it  we  are  indebted 
to  the  labours  of  the  Prison  Society. 
Scill  the  state  of  prisons,  on  many  parts 
of  the  Continent,  is  shocking  beyond 
all  description. 

It  is  a  most  inconceivable  piece  of 
cmel^  and  absurdity  in  the  English 
law,  wat  the  prisoner's  counsel,  when 
he  is  tried  for  any  capital  feloDj,  is. 
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not  allowed  to  speak  for  him  ;  and 
this  we  hope  the  new  prison  bill  will 
correct.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous in  point  of  reasoning,  or  more 
atrociously  cruel  and  unjust  in  point 
of  fact.  Any  number  of  counsel  may 
be  employed  to  take  away  the  poor 
man*8  life.  They  are  at  full  liberty  to 
talk  as  long  as  they  like ;  but  not  a 
syllable  is  to  be  uttered  in  his  defence 
—  not  a  sentence  to  show  why  the 
prisoner  is  not  to  be  hung.  This 
practice  is  so  utterly  ridiculous  to  any- 
lx)dy  but  lawyers  (to  whom  nothing 
that  is  customary  is  ridiculous),  that 
men  not  versant  with  courts  of  justice 
will  not  believe  it.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  common 
cant  of  the  humanity  of  the  English 
law,  that  it  is  often  considered  to  be 
the  mistake  of  the  narrator,  rather  than 
the  imperfection  of  the  system.  We 
must  take  this  opportunity,  therefore, 
of  making  a  few  observations  on  this 
very  strange  and  anomalous  practice. 

The  common  argument  used  in  its 
defence  is  that  the  judge  is  counsel  for 
the  prisoner.  But  the  defenders  of 
this  piece  of  cruel  and  barbarous  non- 
sense must  first  make  their  election, 
whether  they  consider  the  prisoner  to 
be,  by  this  arrangement,  in  a  better,  a 
worse,  or  an  equally  good  situation  as 
if  his  counsel  were  allowed  to  plead 
for  him.  If  he  be  in  a  worse  situation, 
why  is  he  so  placed?  Why  is  a  man, 
in  a  solemn  issue  of  life  and  death, 
deprived  of  any  fair  advantage  which 
any  suitor  in  any  court  of  justice  pos- 
sesses ?  This  is  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the 
charge  we  make  against  the  practice; 
and  its  advocates,  by  such  concession, 
are  put  out  of  court.  But  if  it  be  an 
advantage,  or  no  disadvantage,  whence 
comes  it  that  the  choice  of  this  advan- 
tage, in  the  greatest  of  all  human  con- 
cerns, is  not  left  to  the  party,  or  to  his 
friends?  If  the  question  concern  a 
footpath — or  a  fat  ox — every  man  may 
tell  his  own  story,  or  employ  a  barrister 
to  tell  it  for  him.  The  law  leaves  the 
litigant  to  decide  on  the  method  most 
conducive  to  his  own  interest.  But, 
when  the  question  is  whether  he  is  to 
live  or  die,  it  is  at  once  decided  for 
him  that  his  counsel  are  to  \>^  ^\xxdl\^\ 
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And  yet,  so  ignorant  are  men  of  their 
own  interests,  that  tliere  is  not  a  single 
man  tried  who  would  not  think  it  a 
great  privilege  if  counsel  were  allowed 
to  speak  in  his  favour,  and  who  woold 
not  be  supremely  happy  to  lay  aside 
the  fancied  advantage  of  their  silence. 
And  this  is  true  not  merely  of  ignorant 
men  ;  but  there  is  not  an  Old  Bailey 
barrister  who  would  not  rather  employ 
another  Old  Bailey  barrister  to  speak 
fur  biin,  than  enjoy  the  advantage  (as 
the  phrase  is)  of  having  the  judge 
for  his  counsel.  But  in  what  sense, 
after  all,  is  the  judge  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  ?  He  states,  in  his  sum- 
ming up,  facts  as  they  have  been  de- 
livered in  evidence;  and  he  tells  the 
jury  upon  what  points  they  are  to 
decide:  he  mentions  what  facts  are 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  and  what 
bear  against  him ;  and  he  leares  the 
decision  to  the  jury.  Does  he  do 
more  than  this  in  favour  of  the  prisoner? 
Does  he  misstate?  does  he  mislead? 
does  he  bring  forward  arguments  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  omit 
equally  important  arguments  on  the 
other?  If  so,  he  is  indeed  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  ;  but  then  who  is  judge  ? 
who  takes  care  of  the  interests  of  the 
public  ?  But  the  truth  is,  he  docs  no 
such  thing  ;  he  does  merely  what  we 
have  stated  him  to  do  ;  and  would  he 
do  less,  could  he  do  less,  if  the 
prisoner's  counsel  spoke  for  him  ?  If 
an  argument  were  just,  or  an  inference 
legitimate,  he  would  not  omit  the  one, 
or  refute  the  other,  because  they  had 
been  put  or  drawn  in  the  speech  of 
the  prisoner's  counsel  He  would  be 
no  more  prejudiced  against  the  defen- 
dant in  a  criminal  than  in  a  civil  suit. 
He  would  select  from  the  speeches  of 
both  counsel  all  that  could  be  /airly 
urged  for  or  against  the  defendant, 
and  he  would  reply  to  their  fallacious 
reasonings.  The  pure  administration 
of  justice  requires  of  him.  in  either 
case,  the  same  conduct  Wliethcr  the 
whole  bar  spoke  for  the  prisoner,  or 
whether  he  was  left  to  defend  himself, 
what  can  the  judge  do,  or  what 
ought  he  to  do,  but  to  state  to  the 
jury  the  facts  as  they  are  given  in 
evidence,  and  the  impression  these  facts 


hare  made  Qpcmhb  own  miiidF  bita 
meantime,  while  the  prisoner's  conai 
have  been  compelled  to  be  sik«,tti 
aecaser*s,  the  opposite  party,  hsn 
enjoyed  an  immense  adTinitge.  h 
considering  what  bears  agaiot  Ai 
prisoner,  the  judge  has  heard,  not  oit 
the  suggestions  of  his  own  nndentni 
ing,  but  he  has  been  exposed  to  th 
able  and  artful  reasoning  of  a  pvaedM 
advocate,  who  has  hStn  prem^ 
instructed  in  the  case  of  idiichA 
judge  never  heard  a  syllable  bcfbi 
he  came  into  court.  Suppose  itUiki 
a  case  depending  upon  circnmstsMii 
evidence ;  in  how  many  new  poiaisfl 
view  may  a  man  of  genius  have  phsi 
those  circumstances,  which  waiim 
have  occurred  to  Uie  judge  hiosiV 
How  many  inferences  may  he  hv 
drawn,  which  would  have  been  m 
noticed,  but  for  the  efibns  of  aMi 
whoso  bread  and  fame  depend  npoaki 
exertions,  and  who  has  purposely,  m 
on  contract,  flung  the  whole  feces  • 
his  understanding  into  one  scale!  t 
the  meantime,  the  prisoner  can  Mj 
nothing,  for  he  has  not  the  gift  d 
learned  speech;  his  counsel  can  MJ 
nothing,  though  he  has  commnniesid 
with  the  prisoner,  and  could  pUn  ih 
whole  circumstances,  perhaps,  n  thi 
fairest  and  clearest  point  of  riefrfi 
the  accused  party.  By  the  comtoj  €( 
England  this  is  called  JM*tice—mt  h 
the  north  cannot  admit  of  the  oome^ 
ness  of  the  appellation. 

It  seems  utteriy  to  be  foiKOtteB,iB 
estimating  this  practice,  tliat  t«i 
understandings  are  better  than  SM 
The  judge  must  inevitably  recciw 
many  new  views  against  the  prisoncf 
by  the  speech  of  one  counsel,  and  kM 
many  views  in  favour  of  the  priioocf 
by  the  silence  of  the  other.  We« 
not  to  suppose  (like  ladies  going  ioM 
court  in  an  assize  town)  that  the  jodgi 
would  have  tliought  of  every  thing  wluck 
the  counsel  against  the  prisoner bassiii 
and  which  the  counsel  for  the  prisoici 
would  have  said.  The  judge,  wigp^ 
and  robed  as  he  is,  is  oflen  veiy  infcffirt 
in  acutencss  to  either  of  the  persons  wiM 
are  pleading  under  him — a  cold,  ilo"* 
parchment  and  precedent  man.  vitho*! 
passions    or    prcccordia, — ^perbapi  i 
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atnrdj  brawler  ibr  dmrch  and  king,— 
or  a  quiet  maa  of  ordinary  abilities, 
•teadilj,  thoagh  perhaps  conscienti- 
ofttlj,  following  those  in  power  throngh 
thick  and  thm — through  right  and 
wrong.  Whence  comes  it  that  the 
methoid  of  getting  at  tmth,  which  is  so 
exceUent  on  all  common  occasions, 
•honld  be  considered  as  so  improper  on 
the  greatest  of  all  occasions,  where  the 
life  of  a  man  is  concerned  ?  If  an 
acre  of  land  is  to  be  lost  or  won,  one 
man  says  all  that  can  be  said  on  one  side 
of  the  question — another  on  the  other ; 
and  the  jury,  aided  by  the  impartiality 
of  the  judge,  decide.  The  wit  of  man 
can  devise  no  better  method  of  dis- 
entangling difficulty,  exposing  false- 
hood, and  detectmg  truth.  •*  Tell  me 
wky  I  am  kwried  away  to  a  premature 
deaths  ami  no  man  tuffeted  to  tpeak  in 
wuf  drfenet^  when  at  tkuvery  moment^ 
md  M  my  hearing,  all  the  emquence  of 
C&f  bar,  <m  the  other  aide  of  your 
juaHee'haiU  if  employed  in  defending  a 
path  or  a  hedge?  It  a  foot  of  land 
dearer  to  any  man  than  my  life  is  tome? 
The  eivU  plaintiff  has  not  trusted  the 
amaUeet  part  of  his  fate  or  fortune  to 
his  own  efforts ;  and  will  you  grant  me 
■o  assistance  of  superior  wisdom,  who 
have  suffered  a  long  famine  to  purchase 
it — who  am  broken  by  prison — broken 
by  chains'—and  so  shamed  by  this  dress 
rf  guilt,  and  abashed  by  the  presence  of 
my  superiors,  that  I  have  no  woras 
which  you  could  hear  without  derision — 
that  I  could  not  give  way  for  a  moment 
to  the  fulness  and  agitation  of  my  rude 
heart  without  moving  your  contempt?** 
80  spoke  a  wretched  creature  to  a 
judge  in  our  hearing !  and  what 
answer  could  be  given,  but  '*  Jailer, 
take  him  away  ?  ** 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  great 
deeency  of  language  is  observed 
by  the  counsel  employed  against  the 
prisoner,  in  consequence  of  the  silence 
imposed  upon  the  opposite  counsel; 
but  then,  though  there  is  a  decency,  as 
fsat  9M  concerns  impassioned  declama- 
tion, yet  there  is  no  restraint,  and 
there  can  be  no  restraint,  upon  the 
reasoning  powers  of  a  counsellor.  He 
may  put  together  the  circumstances  of 
an  imputed  crime  io  the  most  abie,  ^ 


artful,  and  ingenious  manner,  without 
the  slightest  vehemence  or  passion. 
We  have  no  objection  to  this,  if  any 
counter  statement  were  permitted. 
We  want  only  fair  play.  Speech  for 
both  sides,  or  speech  for  none.  The 
first  would  be  the  wiser  system  ;  but 
the  second  would  be  clear  from  the 
intolerable  cruelty  of  the  present. 
We  see  no  harm  that  would  ensue,  if 
both  advocates  were  to  follow  their 
own  plan  without  restraint  But,  if 
the  feelings  are  to  be  excluded  in  all 
causes  of  this  nature  (which  seems 
very  absurd),  then  let  the  same  restraint 
be  exacted  from  both  sides.  It  might 
very  soon  be  established  as  the  eti- 
quette of  the  bar,  that  the  pleadings 
on  both  sides  were  expected  to  be 
calm,  and  to  consist  of  reasoning  upon 
the  facts.  In  high  treason,  where  the 
partiality  of  the  judge  and  power  of 
the  court  are  suspected,  this  absurd 
incapacity  of  being  heard  by  counsel  is 
removed.  Nobody  pretends  to  say,  in 
such  cases,  that  the  judge  would  be 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  ;  and  yet,  how 
many  thousand  cases  arc  there  in  a 
free  country  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  high  treason,  and  where  the 
spirit  of  party,  unknown  to  himself, 
may  get  possession  of  a  judge  ? 
Suppose  any  trial  for  murder  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Manchester  riots, — 
will  any  man  say  that  the  conduct  of 
many  judges  on  such  a  question  ought 
not  to  have  been  watched  with  the 
most  jealous  circumspection  ?  Would 
any  prisoner — would  any  fair  mediator 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  public — 
be  satisfied  at  such  a  period  with  the 
axiom  that  the  judge  is  counsel  for  the 
prisoner?  We  are  not  saying  that 
there  is  no  judge  who  might  not  be  so 
trusted,  but  that  all  judges  are  not,  at 
all  times,  to  be  so  intrusted.  We  are 
not  saying  that  any  judge  would 
wilfully  do  wrong ;  but  that  many 
might  be  led  to  do  wrong  by  passions 
and  prejudices  of  which  they  were 
unconscious ;  and  that  the  real  safe- 
guard to  the  prisoner,  the  best,  the 
only  safeguard,  is  full  liberty  of  speech 
for  the  counsel  he  has  employed. 

What  would  be  the  discipline  of 
that  hospital,  where  me^cBi  UMAaXvsi^ 
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was  allowed  in  all  trifling  complaints, 
and  withheld  in  every  case  of  real 
danger?  where  Bailey  and  Halford 
were  lavished  upon  stomach-aches  and 
refused  in  typhus  fever  ?  where  the 
dying  patient  beheld  the  greatest  skill 
employed  upon  trifling  evils  of  others, 
and  was  told,  because  his  was  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  that  (he  cook  or  the 
nurse  was  to  be  his  physician. 

Suppose  so  intolerable  an  abuse  (as 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 
would  term  it)  had  been  established, 
and  that  a  law  for  its  correction  was 
now  first  proposed,  entitled  an  Act  to 
prevent  the  Cowisel  fir  Prisonerg  from 
being  heard  in  their  Defincelll 

What  evil  would  rcKult  from  allow- 
ing counsel  to  be  heard  in  defence  of 
prisoners  ?  Would  too  many  people 
be  hung  from  losing  that  valuable 
counsellor,  the  judge  ?  or  would  too 
few  people  be  hung  ?  or  would  things 
remain  much  us  they  arc  at  present  ? 
We  never  could  got  the  admirers  of 
this  practice  to  inform  us  what  the 
results  would  be  of  deviating  from  it ; 
and  we  are  the  more  particularly 
curious  upon  this  point,  because  our 
])ractice  is  decidedly  the  reverse,  and 
we  find  no  other  results  from  it  than  a 
fair  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
In  all  criminal  cases  that  require  the 
intervention  of  a  jury  in  Scotland,  a 
prisoner  must  have,  1st,  a  copy  of 
the  indictment,  which  must  contain 
a  minute  specification  of  the  offence 
charged  ;  2dly,  a  list  of  witnesses  ; 
3dly,  a  list  of  the  assize  ;  and,  4thly, 
in  every  question  that  occurs,  and  in 
all  addresses  to  the  jury,  the  prisoner's 
counsel  has  the  last  word.  Wliere  is 
the  boasted  mercy  of  the  Engliiih  law 
alter  this  ? 

The  truth  is,  it  proceeds  from  the 
error  which,  in  all  dark  ages,  )>ervades 
all  codes  of  laws,  of  confounding  the 
accused  with  the  guilty.  In  the  early 
part  of  our  state  trials,  the  prisoners 
were  not  allowed  to  bring  evidence 
against  the  witnesses  of  the  crown. 
Fur  a  long  period  after  this,  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  prisoner  were  not  suf- 
fered to  be  examined  upon  oath, 
piece  of  cruelty  and  folly  has  given 
way  after  another.     Each  has   been 
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defended  by  tlie  Attomej  and  SolidMr 
General  for  the  time,  m  abiolBldf 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Mil. 
and  the  most  perfect  perfonnancs  of , 
our  illustrious  anceaton.  The  kol 
prand  hope  of  every  foolish  penoD  ta 
ihe  silence  of  the  prisoner's  coodmL 
[n  the  defence  of  this,  it  will  be  Ma 
what  stupidity  driven  to  despur  en 
achieve.  We  beg  pardon  for  tUi 
digression;  but  flesh  and  blood  ( 
endure  the  nonsense  of  lawyers  i 
this  subject 

The  Society  have  some  very  i 
remarks  upon  the  religion 
tions  of  the  chaplain  —  an  appoint* 
ment  of  vast  imponance  and  utili^ 
unfortunately  very  ill  paid,  and  <!•■ 
volving  entirely  upon  the  lower  6aff. 
[t  is  said  that  the  present  Bishop  rf 
Gloucester,  l)r.  Ryder,  goes  uito  jjiSt, 
and  busies  himself  with  the  temponl 
wretchednem  and  the  eternal  weltoeflf 
the  prisoners.  If  this  be  so,  it  doa 
him  great  honour,  and  is  a  noUeei- 
ample  to  all  ranks  of  clergy  who  tn 
subject  to  him.  Above  all,  do  not  kt 
us  omit  the  following  beautifol  tne^ 
dote,  while  while  wo  are  talking  of 
good  and  pious  men. 

"  The  Committee  cannot  reftiin  tm 
extracting  from  the  Rciiort  of  the  hf^ 
Society,  the  interesting  anecdote  of  thi 
excellent  P6ro  Jousaony,  who  being  sent  IV 
the  consul  at  Algiers,  to  minister  to  thi 
slaves,  fixed  his  residence  in  thdrpriM; 
and,  during  a  period  of  thirty  ycen,  nr«v 
quitted  his  post.  Being  compelled  to  rqair 
to  France,  for  a  short  period,  he  rrtuntj 
again  to  the  prison,  and  at  length  reaped 
his  breath  in  the  midst  of  those  for  wbfliB 
interests  he  had  laboured,  and  who  vtn 
dearer  to  him  than  life."~-(£eporf,  p^  StJ 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  necessary  j** 
of  the  prison  system,  that  any  poor 
person,  when  acquitted,  shoold  be 
passed  to  his  parish;  and  that  all  ^ 
are  acquitted  should  be  immtdiat^ 
liberated.  At  present,  a  prisoner,  aft^ 
acquittal,  is  not  liberated  till  the  Gno^ 
Jury  are  dismissed,*  in  cose  (as  it  i 
said)  any  more  bills  should  l)e  preferred 
against  him.  This  is  really  a  consi 
*"*'  I  derable  hardship;  and  we  do  not  le^ 
upon  the  same  principle,  why  the  pri 

*  This  has  since  been  done  aviy  witht 
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soncr  may  not  be  detained  for  another 
a>>ize.  To  justify  such  a  practice, 
notice  should,  at  all  events,  be  given  to 
the  jailer  of  intention  to  prefer  other 
charges  against  him.  To  detain  a  man 
who  is  acquitted  of  all  of  which  he  has 
been  accused,  and  who  is  accused  of 
noching  more,  merely  because  he  ma^ 
be  accused  of  something  more,  seems  to 
be  a  great  perversion  of  justice.  The 
greatest  of  all  prison  improvements, 
however,  would  be,  the  delivery  of  jails 
four  times  in  the  year.  It  would  save 
expense;  render  justice  more  terrible, 
by  rendering  it  more  prompt;  facilitate 
classification,  by  lessening  numbers; 
keep  constantly  alive,  in  the  minds  of 
wicked  men,  the  dresid  of  the  law;  and 
diminish  the  unjust  sufferings  of  those 
who,  after  long  imprisonment,  are 
found  innocent. 

"From  documents,"  says  Mr.  Western, 
**  upon  the  table  of  tlM  House  of  Commons 
in  1819,  I  drew  out  an  account,  which  I 
have  already  adverted  to  in  part,  but  which 
1  shall  restate  here,  as  it  places,  ina  strong 
point  of  view,  the  extent  of  ii^ustioe,  and 
inconsistency  too,  arising  out  of  the  present 
Sjrsfeem.  It  appeared,  that  at  the  Maid« 
stone  Lent  Assises  of  that  year,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  prisoners 
for  trial ;  of  these  seventeen  were  in  prison 
before  the  1st  of  October,  eighty-three 
before  the  1st  of  January,the  shortest  period 
of  oonAnement  before  trial  being  six  months 
of  the  former,  three  months  of  the  latter, 
nothing  can  show  \m  more  plainly  the  in- 
justice of  such  confinement,  than  the  known 
flhct  of  six  months'  imprisonment  being 
considered  a  sufficient  punishment  for  half 
the  felonies  that  are  committed;  but  the 
case  is  stronger,  when  we  consider  the 
number  acquitted;  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
seven  first  mentioned  were  acquitted,  nine 
of  the  seventeen  were  discharged,  not 
being  prosecuted,  or  having  no  bill  found 
against  them.  On  the  other  side  it  i^ 
peared,  that  twenty-five  convicted  felons 
were  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, or  under,  the  longest  period  of  whose 
confinement  did  not  therefore  exceed  the 
shortest  of  the  seventeen  acquitted,  or 
that  of  the  nine,  against  whom  no  charge 
was  adduced ;  there  were  three,  who,  after 
being  about  seven  months  in  prison,  were 
then  discharged,  whilst  various  convicted 
felons  sufl'ered  six  sevenths  only  of  the 
punishment,  including  the  time  before  trial 
as  weli  as  after  condemnation.  ]^  the 
returns  fircm  tbeLeat  AsiiMet  Mt  Cbebwh 


ford,  the  same  year,  t]\c  cases  were  not  less 
striking  than  those  of  Maidstone  :  the  total 
number  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-six ; 
of  these,  twenty-five  were  in  prison  before 
the  1st  of  October,  of  whom  eleven  were 
acquitted,  and  of  these  eleven,  six  were 
discharged  without  any  indictment  pre- 
ferred; two  were  in  prison  eight  months; 
three,  seven  months  and  fifteen  days ;  three 
six  months  and  fifteen  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  sixteen  convicted  of  felony  were  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficiently  punished  by  im- 
prisonment under  six  months.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  appesred  that  four  hundred  and 
five  persons  had  been  in  jail  before  the  first 
of  October,  whilst  eight  hundred  convicted 
felons  were  sentenced  to  a  lighter  punish- 
ment, to  a  shorter  duration  of  imprison- 
ment, than  these  four  hundred  snd  five  had 
actuiJly  undergone. 

'  It  is  a  curious  feet  that  upon  an  average^ 
more  than  one  third  of  the  total  number 
committed  for  trial  are  acquitted.  In  the 
seven  years  ending  1819,  seventy- two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixteen  persons  were 
committed;  of  these,  fourteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one  were  acquitted 
on  trial,  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  uid 
seventy-four  were  discharged,  there  being 
no  prosecutions,  or  no  bills  found  sgainst 
them.  This  kurge  proportion  of  acquittals 
aggravates  the  evil  and  injustice  of  long  con- 
finement before  trial ;  but  were  it.otherwise, 
what  possible  right  can  we  have  to  detain  a 
man  in  custody  six  months,  upon  any  charge 
exhibited  sgainst  him,  before  he  is  brought 
to  trial  ?  What  excuse  or  palliation  can  be 
found  for  so  barbarous  a  violation  of  all  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity?  How 
contemptible  it  is,  by  wsy  of  defence,  to  talk 
of  the  inexpediency  of  increasing  the  nimiber 
of  the  judges,  the  expense,  inconvenience, 
trouble,  Ac.  I  It  is  wrong  to  contend  with 
such  arguments  sgainst  the  unanswerable 
claims  of  justice,  as  it  is  only  to  admit 
th^  are  entitled  to  weight.  The  feet  is, 
we  are  so  completely  under  the  infiuence 
of  hsbitual  respect  for  established  practice, 
that  we  do  not  stop  to  question  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  any  serious  de- 
fects in  the  admimstimtion  of  the  law  that 
can  be  capable  of  remedy.  The  public  at- 
tention has  never  been  earnestly  and 
steadily  fixed  and  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  better  system."— (TFsftitfni,  pp. 
80-83.) 

The  public  cannot  be  too  grateful  to 
Mr.  Western  for  his  labours  on  this 
subject.  We  strongly  recoihmend  his 
Tract  for  general  curculation.  It  is  full 
of  stoQt  gCKMl  sense,  without  one  parti- 
cle of  nonaenH  oi  iMMA\a«m\ — \gyA 


nioiitlis.  Tlic  cliV'Ct  of  thi-se  fairs,  in 
filling  flit'  }>ri-itiis  of  the  inetroj«<»lis,  it 
is  rasy  to  iinauiiK';  and  the  tojiic  is  vorv 
wisely  and  properly  brought  forward 
by  the  Society. 

Nothing  can  be  so  absard  as  the  rea- 
soning used  about^a^A-AottxM.  They 
are  suflTered  to  exist,  it  seems,  because 
it  is  easy  to  the  officers  of  justice  to 
find,  in  such  places,  the  prisoners  of 
whom  they  are  in  search !  But  the  very 
place  where  the  thief  is  found  is  most 
probably  the  place  which  made  him  a 
thief.  If  it  facilitate  the  search,  it 
creates  the  necessity  for  searching,  and 
multiplies  guilt  while  it  promotes  de- 
tection. Wherever  thieves  are  known 
to  haunt,  that  place  should  be  instantly 
purged  of  thieves. 

We  have  pushed  this  article  to  a 
length  which  will  prevent  us  from 
dwelling  upon  that  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  Prison  Society  which  embraces  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  of 
whom,  it  is  calculated,  there  are  not  lefts 
than  8000  in  London  who  gain  their 
livelihood  by  thieving.  To  this  subject 
wo  may  perhaps  refer  in  some  future 
Number.  We  must  content  ourselves 
at  present  with  a  glimpse  at  the  youth- 
ful criminals  of  the  metropolis. 


!  rrcants.  who  arc  to  disturb  th«'  pul 
j  plunder  the  puhlic  pniiw-rty.  aii-i 
I  the  sfoursre  and  dism-ice  of  tht-  c 
—  {Buxton,  pj).  Cti,  t)7.) 

Houses  dedicated  to  the  del 
of  children,  where  it  is  impo 
enter!!!  Whence  comes  this 
bility? 

To  show  that  their  labours 
needlessly  continued,  the  Socic 
the  following  statement  of  the 
state  of  prisons: — 

"  But  although  these  oonsiden 
highly  encounsing,  there  is  yet 
accomplish  in  this  work  of  nati 
provement.  So  extensive  are  th 
of  olassiflcation.  that  in  thirty  J 
stmcted  for  the  confinement  of  2961 
there  were,  at  one  time  in  thelati 
fewer  than  0837  prisoners;  and  t 
number  imprisoned  in  those  jail 
that  period,  amounted  to  26,703 
are  yet  prisons  where  idleness  an 
tendant  evils  reign  unrestrained 
the  sexes  are  not  separated —wha 
tinctions  of  crime  are  confounded 
few  can  enter,  if  uncorrupted. 
pollution ;  and,  if  guilty,  withouti 
deeper  stains  of  criminahly.— T 
yet  prisons  which  receive  not  1 
visits  of  a  Christian  minister-^ 
light  of  knowledge  never  enters— a 
the  truths  and  consolations  of  th 
are  never  heard.— There  are  y* 
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cienilj  Kwwn  of  this  fact,  and  snffi- 
oentl^  aUurmed  at  it.  Mrs.  Fry  is  ao 
ainiiU>le  excellent  woman,  and  ten 
thonsAnd  times  better  than  the  infamons 
neglect  that  preceded  her;  bat  hers  is 
not  tlie  method  to  stop  crimes.  In 
pnaoDS  which  are  really  meant  to  keep 
the  mnltitnde  in  order,  and  to  be  a 
terror  to  CTil  doers,  there  most  be  no 


sharing  of  profits — ^noTisiting  of  friends 
—  no  education  bat  religious  educa- 
tion— no  freedom  of  diet—  no  weavers' 
looms  or  carpenters'  benches.  There 
must  be  a  great  deal  of  solitude;  coarse 
food;  a  dress  of  shame;  hard,  inces- 
sant, irksome,  eternal  labour;  a  planned 
and  regulated  and  unrelenting  exclusion 
of  happiness  and  comfort. 
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THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 


^EBSECUTING  BISHOP& 
(£.  Retibw,  1822.) 

ht Legality  of  iheEightwSeven  Qm^jt. 
ifropoMd  bg  Dr.  Herbert  Marth,  the 
iop  ^  PeUrborouffh,  to  CandidaitM 
Bdf  Ordere,  and  for  Licences,  with- 
^  JDioeeee,  eoneidered,  2ndEditiuii. 
kn,  fieelciy,  1821. 

m^  delivered  in  the  ffotueof  Lords ^ 
hdoif,  Jitne  7»  1822,  bp  Herbert,  Lord 
up  qf  Peterborough,  on  the  Preem- 
nnf  a  Petition  againet  hit  Exami- 
ne Queetions;  with  ExptamUor^ 
%n  Supplement,  and  a  Copgqf  the 
Hone,  London,  SiTixiKton,  1822. 
Wronge  qfthe  Clerggqfthe  J>iocf*f 
Peterborough  rioted  and  ilhutratid, 
tbe  Rev.  T.  S.  Orimabawe,  M.A.. 
or  of  Burton,  Northamptonshiir  ^ 
Tymr  of  Biddenhim,  Bedfordshire, 
kn.  Seeley,  1822. 

teopal  Innovation;  or,  the  Teet  f}f 
em  Orthodox}!,  in  EigMySetw 
fISone,  impoeed,  ae  Articlee  qfFaifft,  I 
i  Candidates  for  Licences  and  /or  I 
r  Orders,  in  the  Diocese  qf  Pet/r-  \ 
wgh  ;  with  a  Distinct  Anstoer  to  each  \ 
i^on,and  General  Beificctions  rtla^' 
fo  their  Illegal  Structure  and  Prr- 
ns  Tendency.  London,  Seeley,  18:^4 1. 1 
^  Correspondence  between  ih^\ 
^Reverend  Herbert,  Lord  Bishop  <ir 
Horough,  and  the  Rev.  John  Green ,  I 
eeting  his  Nomination,  to  the  Cura^v 
k&erwgcke,  in  the  Diocese  qfPet^'r* 
iVl»  and  Oounig  qf  Northampton  . 
K  hetween  His  Oraee  Charles,  Loni 
^fhithop<^  Canterbury,  and  the  Jt^: 
•9  William  NeviUs,  MJL..  Sector  of 
ttirwydfcff,  and  qf  Cottesmore  in  tht 
^qfSmtland.   18SL 

*  gnat  point  in  anj  question  to 
ivs^encambrancM,  and  to  makt: 


a  naked  circle  about  the  object  in  dis- 
pute, so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  view 
of  it  on  everr  side.  In  pursuance  of 
this  disencumbering  process,  we  shall 
first  acquit  the  Bishop  of  all  wrong 
intentions.  He  has  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  the  practical  effects  of  high  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  upon  the  common 
people;  and  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
exclude  those  clergymen  who  profess 
them  from  his  diocese.  There  is  no 
moral  wrong  in  this.  He  has  accord- 
ingly devised  no  fewer  than  eighty-seven 
interrogatories,  by  which  he  thinks  ho 
can  detect  the  smallest  taint  of  Calvin- 
ism that  may  lurk  in  the  creed  of  the 
candidate;  and  in  this  also,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  reasoning,  we  sup- 
pose his  purpose  to  be  blameless.  He 
believes,  finally,  that  he  has  legally  the 
power  so  to  interrogate  and  exclude; 
and  in  this,  perhaps,  he  is  not  mis- 
taken. His  intentions,  then,  are  good, 
and  his  conduct,  perhaps,  not  amenable 
to  the  law.  All  this  we  admit  in  his 
favour:  but  against  him  we  mupt 
maintain,  that  his  conduct  upon  the 
points  in  dispute  has  been  singuUrly 
injudicious,  extremely  harsh,  and,  in 
its  effects  (though  not  in  its  intentions), 
very  oppressive  and  vexatious  to  the 
Clergy. 

We  have  no  sort  of  intention  to  avail 
uurselves  of  an  anonymons  publication 
to  say  unkind,  uncivil,  or  disrespectful 
things  to  a  man  of  rank,  learning,  and 
character — we  hope  to  be  guilty  of  no 
such  impropriety;  but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve we  are  doing  wrong  in  ranging 
ourselves  on  the  weaker  side,  in  Uift 
B 
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cause  of  propriety  and  justice.  The 
Mitre  protecte  its  wearer  from  indig- 
nity; but  it  does  not  secure  impunity. 

It  is  a  strong  presumption  that  a 
man  is  wrong,  when  all  his  friends, 
whose  habits  naturally  lead  them  to 
coincide  with  him,  think  him  wrong. 
If  a  man  were  to  indulge  in  taking 
medicine  till  the  apothecary,  the  drug- 
gist, and  the  physician,  all  called  upon 
him  to  abandon  his  philocathartic 
propensities  —  if  he  were  to  gratify  his 
convivial  habits  till  the  landlord  de- 
murred, and  the  waiter  shook  his  head 
— we  should  naturally  imagine  that 
advice  so  wholly  disinterested  was  not 
given  before  it  was  wanted,  and  that  it 
merited  some  little  attention  and  re- 
spect. Now,  though  the  Bench  of 
Bishops  certainly  love  power,  and  love 
the  Church,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  yet  not  one  defended 
him — not  one  rose  to  say,  "I  have 
done,  or  I  would  do,  the  same  thing." 
It  was  impossible  to  be  present  at  the 
last  debate  on  this  question,  without 
perceiving  thatbis  Lordship  stood  alone 
—  and  this  in  a  very  gregarious  pro- 
fession, that  habitually  combines  and 
butts  against  an  opponent  with  a  very 
extended  front  Ifa  lawyer  is  wounded, 
the  rest  of  the  profession  pursue  him, 
and  put  him  to  death.  If  a  church- 
man is  hurt,  the  others  gather  round 
for  his  protection,  stamp  with  their  feet, 
push  with  their  bonis,  and  demolish 
the  dissenter  who  did  the  mischief. 

The  Bishop  has  at  least  done  a  very 
unusual  thing  in  his  Eighty -seven  Ques- 
tions. The  two  Archbishops,  and  wc 
believe  every  other  Bishop,  and  all  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  admit  curates  into  their 
dioceses  without  any  such  precautions. 
The  necessity  of  such  severe  and  scru- 
pulous inquisition,  in  short,  has  been 
apparent  to  nobody  but  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  ;  and  the  authorities  by 
which  he  seeks  to  justify  it  arc  any 
thing  but  satisfactory.  Uis  Lordsliip 
states,  that  forty  years  ago  he  was 
himself  examined  by  written  interro- 
gatories, and  that  he  is  not  the  only 
Bishop  who  has  done  it;  but  ho  men- 
tions no  names  ;  and  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  state  such  extremely 
tlight  precedents  for  so  strong  a  devia- 


tion from  the  coRimon  pr 
Church. 

The  Bishop  who  rejcc 
upon  the  Eighty-seven 
necessarily  and  incvitaUj 
the  Bishop  who  ordained 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  ordi 
man  of  twenty-three  year 
thinking  it  necessary  to 
these  interrogatories,  or  p 
perhaps,  and  approving 
diametrically  opposite  to  t 
required  by  the  Bisho| 
borough.  The  young  dei 
comes  to  the  last-mentio 
and  the  Bishop,  after  ptUti 
QuettioH^  says,  **You  an 
clergyman,** — though,  tci 
the  Bishop  of  Gloncesie 
him  one!  It  is  bad  cnou 
to  pull  caps,  but  still  won 
to  pull  mitres.  Nothing 
mischievous  or  iiidecent 
scenes;  and  no  man  of  c 
dence,  or  knowledge  of  tl 
must  see  that  they  ought 
to  be  put  a  stop  to.  II 
captain  in  the  army  in 
England,  he  is  a  captain 
general  who  commands 
Tweed  does  not  say,  Yoi 
appear  in  my  di>trict,  or 
functions  of  an  officer,  if 
answer  eighty-seven  ques 
art  of  war,  according  to 
The  sanie  officer  who  comi 
of  the  line  in  the  McOi 
considered  as  equal  to  th 
in  the  North  Seas.  Th( 
mandmcnt  is  suspended,  1 
cal  diploma,  from  the  nori 
to  tlic  south.  But>  by  thi 
of  interrogation,  a  man 
niitted  into  orders  at  Ba 
at  Stevenage,  readmitted 
kicked  out  as  a  Calvinia 
Common,  and  hailed  aa 
Armenian  on  his  arrival  a 

It  matters  nothing  to  sa 
things  must  not  be  compa 
fane.  In  their  importam 
they  cannot;  but  in  the 
discipline  they  may  be  so 
OS  to  say,  that  the  discrepi 
tention  which  would  be  dii 
pemiciooa  in  worldly  tl 
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in  conmon  prudence  be  avoided  in  the 
afiiin  of  religion.  Mr.  Greenongh  has 
Bide  a  map  of  England,  According  to 
its  i^loj;ical  Tarieties;  —  blae  for  the 
dulk,  green  for  the  clay,  red  for  the 
nml,  and  so  forth.  Under  tliis  system 
of  Bjfhop  Marsh,  we  must  petition  fur 
ike  iMitftaiice  of  the  geologist  in  the 
Uviation  of  an  ecclesiastical  map. 
All  the  Arminian  districts  must  be 
parple.  Green  for  one  theological  ex- 
tremity—  sky-blue  for  another  —  as 
Buir  colonra  as  there  are  Bishops  — 
II  many  shadea  of  these  colours  as 
then  are  Archdeacons — a  tailor's  pat- 
ton  card -r  the  picture  of  vanity, 
liibion,  and  caprice. 

The  Bishop  seems  surprised  at  the 
Rnstance  he  meets  with ;  and  yet,  to 
what  purpose  has  he  read  ecclesiastical 
kirtory,  if  lie  expect  to  meet  with  any- 
thing but  the  mutt  determined  opposi- 
tioD?  Does  he  think  that  every  sturdy 
■|>niapaarian  bullock  whom  he  tries 
toucriifice  to  the  Genius  of  Orthodoxy, 
will  nut  kick,  and  push,  and  toss;  that 
be  will  not,  if  he  can^  shake  the  axe 
from  his  neck,  and  burl  his  mitred 
bitcher  into  the  air?  His  Lordship  has 
vdertaken  a  task  of  which  he  little 
bovi  the  labour  or  the  end.  We 
how  these  men  fully  as  well  as  the 
Bishop;  he  has  not  a  chance  of  success 
apinst  them.  If  one  motion  in  Par- 
bment  will  not  do,  they  will  have 
tienty.  They  will  ravage,  roar,  and 
nih,'iiil  the  very  chaplains,  and  the 
HsMers  and  Misses  Peterliorough  re- 
fiest  his  Lordship  to  desist.  He  is 
niniuenpastonn  in  the  English  Church 
flf  vhich  he  has  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception; and  which  will  end.  as  it  ought 
to  cod,  in  hia  Lordship's  disgrace  and 
defeat. 

The  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  are 
CQBTinced  of  the  justice  of  the  old 
■f  i»g,  that  an  ounce  of  mother  wit  ut 
Mft  a  poMiut  of  ciergy ;  that  discre- 
tion, gentle  manners,  common  sense, 
Md  good  nature,  arc,  in  men  of 
Mgh  eccleaii&stical  station,  of  far  greater 
iapQitance  th«in  the  greatest  skill  in 
aernninating  between  sublapnarian 
Md  lapraUpsarian  doctrines.  Bishop 
Ibnh  ihoold  remember,  that  all  men 
:  Uie  mitre  work  by  character, 


as  well  as  doctrine;  that  a  tender  re- 
gard to  men's  rights  and  feelings,  a 
desire  to  avoid  sacred  squabbles,  a  fond- 
ness for  quiet,  and  an  ardent  wish  to 
make  everybody  happy,  would  Imj  of  far 
more  value  to  the  Church  of  England 
than  nil  his  learning  and  vigilance  of 
inquisition.  The  Irish  Tithes  will  pro- 
bably fall  next  session  of  Parliament; 
the  common  people  are  regularly  re- 
ceding from  the  Church  of  England 
— baptizing,  burying,  and  confirming 
for  themselves.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, what  would  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  English  Church  require?  —  a  bitter, 
bustling,  theological  Bishop,  accused 
by  his  clergy  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion—  the  cause  of  daily  petitions  and 
daily  debates  iu  the  House  of  Commons 
— the  idoneous  vehicle  of  abuse  against 
the  Establishment— a  stalking-horse  to 
had  men  for  the  introduction  of  revo- 
lutionary opinions,  mischievous  ridicule, 
and  irreligious  feelings.  Such  will  bo 
the  advantages  which  Bishop  Marsh 
will  secure  -fur  the  English  Ejtablish- 
mcnt  in  the  ensuing  session.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  such  a  prelate  shakes 
all  the  upper  works  of  the  Church,  and 
ripens  it  for  dissolution  and  decay.  Six 
such  Bish')ps,  multiplied  by  eighty- 
seven,  and  working  with  five  hundred 
and  twenty-two  questions,  would  fetch 
everything  to  the  ground  in  less  than 
six  months.  But  what  if  it  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  afflict  every  pre- 
late with  the  spirit  of  putting  eighty- 
seven  queries,  and  the  two  Archbishops 
with  the  spirit  of  putting  twice  as  many, 
nnd  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man 
with  the  spirit  of  putting  only  forty- 
three  queries? — there  would  then  bo  a 
grand  tot4iI  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  interrogations 
flying  about  the  English  Church;  and 
8UR>ly  vexed  would  the  land  bo  with 
Question  and  Answer. 

We  will  suppose  this  learned  Prelate, 
without  meanness  or  undue  regard  to 
his  worldly  interests,  to  feel  that  fair 
dciiirc  of  rising  in  his  profession,  which 
any  man,  in  any  profession,  may  feel 
without  disgrace.  Does  he  forget  that 
his  character  in  the  ministerial  circles 
will  soon  become  that  of  a  violent  im- 
practicable man — whom  it  is  impoiF 
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Fible  to  place  in  the  hip:hc8t  situations — 
who  has  been  trusted  with  too  much 
ahrcady,  and  must  be  trusted  with  no 
more?  Ministers  have  something  else 
to  do  with  their  time,  and  with  the  time 
of  Parliament,  than  to  waste  them  in  de- 
bating]; squabbles  between  Bishops  and 
their  Clerpy.  They  naturally  wish,  and, 
on  the  whole,  reasonably  expect,  that 
eTerything  should  go  on  silently  and 
quietly  in  the  Church.  They  have  no 
objection  to  a  learned  Bishop;  but  they 
deprecate  one  atom  more  of  learning 
than  is  compatible  with  moderation, 
good  sense,  and  the  soundest  discre- 
tion. It  must  be  the  grossest  igno- 
rance of  the  world  to  suppose  that  the 
Cabinet  has  any  pleasure  in  watching 
Calvinist«. 

The  Bishop  not  only  puts  the  ques- 
tions, but  he  actually  assigns  the  limits 
within  which  thry  arc  to  be  answered. 
Spaces  arc  left  in  the  paper  of  intcrro- 
gations,  to  which  limits  the  answer  is 
to  be  confined ; — two  inches  to  origi- 
nal sin  :  an  inch  and  a  half  to  justifica- 
tion ;  throe  quarters  to  predestination  ; 
and  to  free  will  (mly  a  (juarter  of  an 
inch.  But  if  his  I^rdslii]>  gives  them 
an  inch,  they  will  take  an  ell.  His 
Lordship  is  himself  a  theological  writer, 
and  by  no  means  remarkable  for  his 
conciseness.  To  deny  space  to  his  bro- 
ther theologians,  who  are  writing  on 
the  most  difficult  subjects,  not  from 
choice,  but  necessity ;  not  for  fame, 
but  for  bread  ;  and  to  award  rejection 
as  the  penalty  of  prolixity,  does  up]>ear 
to  us  no  slight  deviatiun  from  (vhris- 
tian  gentleness.  The  tyranny  of  call- 
ing for  such  short  answers  is  very 
strikingly  pointed  out  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thnrtell  to  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borou;;h ;  the  style  of  which  pleads, 
we  think,  very  i>owerfully  in  favour  of 
the  writer. 

"  Beccles,  Suflblk,  August  Zsth,  1S21. 

••  My  liord, 

"  I  ou>;lit.  in  the  first  plare,  to  apolofdsc 
for  delaying  so  long  to  answer  your  ]/)nl- 
ship's  letter:  but  the  dilTioulty  iu  which  I 
was  iuvolved,  by  rctJeiviuK  another  copy  of 
your  Lordiihip*8  Questions,  with  positive 
dircetiotiN  to  pive  short  answers,  may  be 
sufllolent  to  account  for  tliat  delay. 

"  Jt  is  iiiy  sincere  desire  to  meet  your  Lord- 


■hip's  wishes,  and  to  obiyyoiirLaMd^ 
directions  in  every  particular ;  and  I  voiU 
therefore  immediately  liaiv«  nturiMd  » 
swen,  without  any  '  reUrictkMis  or  aodiS- 
cationa,'  to  the  Questions  which  yonrLori- 
ship  has  thought  flt  to  send  me;  it  la  m 
doing,  I  could  have  diachargvd  tte  6tiS^ 
tions  of  my  conscience,  by  thowimr  vM 
my  opinions  really  are.  But  it  appetn  to 
mo,  that  the  Questions  proposed  to  ne  fcf 
your  Lordship  are  n  oonstructed  w  toelleft 
only  two  sets  (^  opinicms ;  and  thitk  If 
answering  them  in  so  concise  i  numMr,  I 
should  be  rei«reaenting  myself  to  your  Lori- 
ship  as  one  who  believn  in  «tber  of  t«9 
particular  creeds,  to  neither  of  which  I  d0 
nnlljf  gubscribe.  For  instance,  to  snuff 
Question  I.  chap.  iL  in  the  manner  joor 
Lordship  deidres,  lam  reduced  to  thesh^ 
native  of  declaring,  eitlier  that  *  msDUal 
are  a  mass  of  merg  corruption.'  w]iiA  a- 
presses  more  than  I  intend,  or  of  ksviflS 
room  for  the  inference,  that  they  w  ^ 
jimr^ia//^  corrupt,  which  is  oppoM^  to  thfl 
plainest  declarations  of  the  HomUii<«;iDik 
as  these,  *  Man  is  altttget^ker  spotted  sod 
defiled'  (Hom.  on  Nat.),  'without  sipsrk 
of  goodness  in  him '  (Serm.  on  Mis.  of  Mib^ 
AC.). 

"  Again,  by  answering  the  Qne»tioQi  ccii- 
prised  in  the  chapter  on '  Free  Will,'  sccori* 
ing  to  your  Lordship's  directioos.  I  *» 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  either  that  bh 
has  Kuch  a  share  in  the  work  of  hit  o*> 
salvation  as  to  exclude  the  §ole  sgnicytf 
God,  or  that  he  has  no  share  whstewr; 
when  the  Homilies  for  Rofration  WefkiB* 
\^'hit!iunday  positively  declare,  thst  God  i» 
the  *  only  Worker,'  or,  in  other  wordi,i* 
Agent :  and  at  the  same  time  acsign  to  OH 
a  certain  share  in  the  work  of  his  own  nl" 
vation.  In  short,  1  could,  with  jour  I/«* 
ship's  permission,  iwlnt  out  twenty  Qo* 
tions,  involving  doctrines  of  the  at»fl< 
importance,  which  I  am  unK})lc  to  sniW> 
so  as  to  convey  my  real  sentiment"*,  withes* 
more  room  for  explanation  than  tliepnnlid 
slieet  afTords. 

"  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  thatft** 
and  in  the  most  delil)eratc  exerclieof»y 
)u(1giuont.  I  deem  it  indixpenssble  to  nT 
a<tinK  with  tliat  candour  and  truth  tnA 
which  it  is  my  wish  and  duty  to  art.  ■■ 
with  which  ]  cannot  but  believe  yourW^* 
ship  d(>sirej(  I  should  act.  to  rtste  myog] 
nions  iu  that  language  which  eiprf*'* 
them  moMl  fully,  plainl^'.  and  nnreser^'W* 
;  This  I  have  ondeavoured  to  di>  in  tl*  •J' 
I  Hwers  now  in  the  po<(sei»ion  of  yourl^ 
Hliij).  If  any  further  explanstina  l»  ^ 
quinHl,  I  am  most  wilhng  togivoil.^ 
to  a  minuteness  of  opinion  beyond  what  thj 
Articles  require.  At  the  same  time,  I  «d*>^ 
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qpeetftinj  sppeal  to  your 
oar,  wkiiher  it  is  not  hard 
(•eJderi  opinion  upon  points 
m  tks  themes  qf  volumes; 
s  mtosl  pious  and  learned 
urdk  have  conscientiously 
tpon  which  the  Articles,  in 
^Bishop  Burnett  have  pro- 
finite  sentence.  To  those 
d^Ihsrealraidy  subscribed; 
;  again  to  subscribe  to  every 
,  its  literal  and  grammatical 
S  to  His  HiOnty's  declara- 
them. 

refinre,  in  consideration  of 
ment.  that  your  Lordship 
1  me,  by  the  conciseness  of 
aasent  to  doctrines  which  I 
Mr  to  expose  myself  to  infer- 
not  fkirly  and  legitimately 
Of^nions. 
"  I  am,  my  Lord,  Ac.  Ac." 

;  much  acquainted  with 
»f  conrts  of  jastice ;  but, 
er  right,  when  a  man  is 
inged,  the  judge  lets  him 
fence  in  his  own  way, 
aining  of  its  length.  We 
k  Christian  Bishop  might 
Inlgent  to  a  man  who  is 
lined.  The  answers  are 
clear,  concise,  and  cor- 
Iain,  and  i)ositive.  In 
.  poor  curate^  extremely 
e  idea  of  losing  his  live- 
lired  to  write  with  bre- 
ncuitv  on  the  following 
lemption  by  Jesus  ('hrist 
I — Free  Will — Justifica- 
ition  in  reference  to  its 
fication  in  reference  to 
1  it  takes  place — Kver- 
;ion  —  Predestination  — 
on  the  New  Birth — Re- 
the  Holy  Trinity.  As 
these  questions,  the  an- 
is  required  to  be  so  brief 
thall  insert  the  following 


fJustiftcationt  in  rtference 
to  its  cause. 

toe  eleventh  Article  do- 
haft  we  are  'justified  by 

ibe  expression '  Faith  only ' 
dditional  itrenf^h  fh>m  the 
I  expression  in  the  same 


Article  '  and  not  for  our  own 
works?* 

**  8,  Does  not  therefore  the  eleventh  Ar- 
ticle exclude  good  works  fh>m  all 
share  in  the  oflQce  of  Justifying? 
Or  can  we  so  construe  the  term 
'  Paith '  in  that  Article,  as  to  make 
it  include  good  works? 

"  4.  Ik)  no>t  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
Articles  further  exclude  them«  the 
one  by  asserting  that  good  works 
/o^Ioto^t/l^r  Justification,  the  other 
by  maintaining  that  they  cannot 
precede  \\,} 

*'  5.  Can  that  which  never  precedes  an 
effect  be  reckoned  among  the  causes 
of  that  effect? 

"  8.  Can  we  then,  consistently  with  our 
Articles,  reckon  the  performance  of 
good  works  among  the  causn  of 
Justification,  whatever  qualifying 
epithet  bo  used  with  the  term 
cause?" 

We  entirely  deny  that  the  Calvinis- 
tical  Clergy  are  bad  members  of  their 
profession.  We  maintain  that  as  many 
instances  of  good,  serious,  and  pious 
men^of  persons  zealously  interesting 
themselves  in  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  their  parishioners,  are 
to  be  found  among  them,  as  among  the 
clergy  who  put  an  opposite  interpreta- 
tion on  the  Articles.  The  Articles  of 
Religion  are  older  than  Arniinianism, 
CO  nomine.  The  early  Reformers 
leant  to  Calvinism ;  and  would,  to  a 
man,  have  answered  the  Bishop*s  ques- 
tions in  a  way  which  would  have 
induced  him  to  refuse  them  ordination 
and  curacies ;  and  those  who  drew  up 
the  Thirty- nine  Articles,  if  they  had 
not  prudently  avoided  all  precise  in- 
tt'rprciation  of  their  Creed  on  free  will, 
necessity,  absolute  decrees,  original  sin, 
reprobation,  and  election,  would  have, 
in  all  probability,  given  an  interpreta- 
tion of  them  like  that  which  the  Bishop 
considers  as  a  disqualification  for  Holy 
Orders.  Laud's  Lambeth  Articles  were 
illegal,  mischievous,  and  are  generally 
condemned.  The  Irish  Clergy  in  1 641 
drew  up  one  hundred  and  four  articles 
as  the  creed  of  their  Church;  and  these 
are  Calvinistic  and  not  Arminian. 
They  were  approved  and  signed  by 
Usher,  and  never  abjured  bv  him; 
though  dropt  as  a  test  or  qualification. 
Usher  was  promoted  (eren  in  the  dajf 
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of  Anninianism)  to  bishoprics  and 
archbishoprics — so  little  di<l  a  Calvi- 
nistic  interpretation  of  the  Articles  in 
a  man's  own  breast,  or  even  an  avowal 
of  Calvinism  beyond  what  was  required 
by  the  Articles,  operate  even  then  a»  a 
disqualification  for  the  cure  of  souls, 
or  any  other  office  in  the  Chunrh. 
Throughout  Charles  11.  and  William 
IIL*8  time,  the  best  men  and  greatest 
names  of  the  Church  not  only  allowed 
latitude  in  interpreting  the  Articles, 
but  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  di- 
minish their  number,  and  render  them 
more  lax  than  they  are ;  and  be  it  ob- 
served that  these  latitudinarians  leant 
to  Arminitinism  rather  than  to  high 
Calvinism;  and  thou;;ht,  consequently, 
that  the  Articles,  if  objectionable  at  all, 
were  exposed  xx>  the  censure  of  being 
•'  too  Calvinistic,"  rather  th  in  too  Ar- 
m'inian.  How  preposterous,  therefore, 
to  twist  them,  and  the  subscription  to 
them  required  bv  law,  by  the  machinery 
of  a  long  string  of  explanatory  ques- 
tions, into  a  barrier  apiinst  Calvinists, 
and  to  give  the  Arminiaiis  a  monopoly 
in  the  Church  I 

Archbishop  Wake,  in  1716,  after 
consulting  all  tho  Bishofts  then  attend- 
ing Parlijim«?nt,tlu)ujihtit  incumbent  on 
him  **  to  employ  the  authority  which  the 
ecclcsiasticnl  laws  then  ijijhrce^  and  the 
cuatom  ami  Liws  of  the  realm  vested  in 
him**  in  taking  care  that  **no  unworthy 
person  mitjht  htreafter  be  admitted  into 
the  sacred  Ministry  of  the  Church;  "  and 
ho  drew  up  twelve  recommendations  to 
the  Bishops  of  En<;land,  in  which  he 
earnestly  exhorts  them  not  to  ordain 
persons  of  bad  conduct  or  character,  or 
incompetent  learning ;  hut  he  does  not 
require  from  the  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders  or  preferment  any  explanation 
whatever  of  the  Articles  which  they 
had  signed. 

The  Correspondence  of  the  same 
eminent  Prelate  with  Professor  .Tur- 
rctin  in  1718,  and  witli  Mr.  Ijc  Clerc 
and  the  I'asiois  and  Professors  of  Ge- 
neva in  1719,  printed  in  London,  1782, 
recommends  union  among  Protestants, 
and  the  omissh)n  of  eontrovcrterl  points 
in  Confessions  of  Faith,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  that  union  ;  and  a  constant 
re/erence  to  the  i)racticc  of  the  Church  | 


of  England  is  made,  in  elncidadon  of 
the  charity  and  wisdom  of  such  policr. 
Speaking  of  men  who  act  nponicoa- 
tniry  principle  he  says,  O  qtrnta 
potuit  insana  ^lAoima ! 

These  passages,  we  think,  nt  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  practice  of  the 
Church  till  1719.  For  Wake  was  not 
only  at  the  time  Archbishop  of  Cinw-- 
bury,  but  both  in  his  circniar  reron- 
mendations  to  the  Bishops  of  EngM 
and  in  his  correspondence  with  forri^m 
Churches,  was  acting  in  the  capacitrof 
metropolitan  of  the  Anglican  ChorvlL 
He,  a  man  of  prudence  and  lesning, 
publicly  boasts  to  Protestant  Europe, 
that  his  Church  does  nonexact,  and  thit 
he  de  facto  has  never  avowed,  and  nerer 
will,  his  opinions  on  those  very  points 
upon  which  Bishop  Mar^^h  obliges  ereri 
|M)or  curate  to  be  explicit,  upra  pun 
of  expulsion  from  the  Church. 

It  is  clear,  then,  the  practice  was  to 
extract  subscription,  and  nothing  elvi 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy — to  that  Wake 
is  an  evidence.  As  far  as  he  is  aatbo* 
rity  on  a  point  of  opinion,  it  is  hii<  con- 
vieiion  that  this  practice  was  whole- 
some, wise,  and  intended  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  Church ;  that  it  would  l« 
wrong  at  least,  if  not  illegal  to  do 
otherwise ;  and  that  the  oltfenrance  of 
this  forbearance  is  the  ordy  m«thod 
of  preventing  schism.  TheBishopof 
Peterlnirough,  however,  is  of  a  differerit 
opinion  ;  he  is  so  thiiroughly  convinced 
of  the  pernicious  effects  of  Calvinirt'C 
doctrines,  that  he  docs  what  no  other 
Bi>hop  does,  or  ever  did  do,  for  ibeir 
exclusion.  This  may  be  either  wise  or 
injudicious,  but  it  is  at  least  Kiifii^ 
and  bold ;  it  is  to  encounter  rehuko, 
and  opposition,  from  a  sense  of  doiy. 
It  is  impossible  to  fleny  this  merit  to 
his  Lordship.  And  we  have  no  doubt, 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  theolo- 
gical gallantry,  he  is  preparing  a  *^ 
of  interrogatories  for  those  dergrmeB 
who  are  presented  to  benefices  in  hi» 
diocese.  The  patron  will  haw  hi* 
action  of  Quare  imptdit^  it  is  true :  aiH* 
the  judge  and  jury  will  decide  whrthtT 
the  Bishop  ha.s  the  right  of  interi^ 
gatiwn  at  all;  and  whether  Calvinisiif*' 
answers  to  his  interrogatories  disqnal'y 
any  man  from  holding  prcfcnnent  ^ 
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w  Chuch  of  England.  If  either 
f  then  pointi  are  given  against  the 
tbbopof  f  cterburou;;b,  he  is  in  honour 
ad  conscience  bound  to  give  up  his 
x«mtDation  of  curates.  If  Calvin istic 
UDistert  are,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
ykopSk  BO  dangerous  as  curates,  they 
K,  (tf  eoarsey  much  more  dangerous 
I  lectors  and  vicars.  He  has  as  much 
i^t  to  examine  one  as  the  other. 
Vhj,  then,  does  he  pass  over  the 
Rater  danger,  and  guard  against  the 
SH?  Why  does  he  not  show  his  zeal 
rben  he  ivoald  run  some  risk,  and 
rbere  the  excluded  person  ( if  exclndcd 
ajustly)  could  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
ii  country  ?  If  his  conduct  be  just 
nd  right,  has  he  anything  to  fear  from 
bst  appeal  ?     WhaU  should  we  say  of 

•  police  officer,  who  acted  in  all  cases 
f  petty  hirceny,  where  no  opposition 
nsmaile,  and  let  off  all  persons  guilty 
f  febny  who  threatened  to  knock  him 
lovn?  If  the  Bbhop  value  his  own 
bincter,  he  is  bound  to  do  1  ss, — or 
A  do  more.    God  send  his  choice  may 

•  right  I  The  law,  as  it  stands  at 
nsent,  certainly  affords  very  unequal 
mcction  to  rector  and  to  curate ;  but 
^  the  Bishop  will  not  act  so  as  to  im- 
iwe  the  law,  the  law  must  be  so 
lianged  as  to  improve  the  Bishop ;  an 
ctioQ  of  Qucure  impedit  must  be  given 
>  the  curate  also— and  then  the  fury 
f  nterrogation  will  be  calmed. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Bishop  of 
^borough,  in  his  speech,  disclaims 
IB  inject  of  excluding  the  Calvinists 
fthis  system  of  interrogation.  We 
■11  take  no  other  notice  of  his  dis- 
>owaI  than  expressing  our  sincere  re- 
Tetthat  he  ever  made  it;  but  the  qucs- 
ba  is  not  at  all  altered  by  the  int<;n- 
iim  of  tlie  interrogator.  Whether  he 
IB  tt  the  Calvinists  only,  or  includes 
tewuh  other  heterodox  respondents 
Hhe  fact  is,  they  are  included  in  the 
NKription,  and  excluded  from  tiic 
Chatty  the  practical  effect  of  the  prac 
^  being  that  men  arc  driven  out  of 
^  Church  who  have  as  much  right 
^eiercise  the  duties  of  clergymen 
V  tbe  Bishop  himself.  If  heterodox 
Jgiofis  are  the  great  objects  of  the 
'^■bop'sapprchcnsions,  he  has  his  Ecclc- 
*^wal  Courts,  where  regular  process 


may  bring  the  offender  to  punishment, 
and  from  whence  there  is  an  appeal  to 
higher  courts.  This  would  be  the  fair 
thing  to  do.  The  curate  and  the 
Bishop  would  be  brought  into  the  light 
of  day,  and  subjected  to  the  wholesome 
restraint  of  public  opinion. 

His  Lordship  boasts  that  he  has  ex- 
cluded only  two  curates.  So  the  Em- 
peror of  Hayti  boasted  that  he  had 
only  cut  off  two  persons'  heads  for  dis- 
agreeable behaviour  at  his  table.  In  spite 
of  the  paucity  of  the  visiters  executed, 
the  example  operated  as  a  considerable 
impediment  to  conversation ;  and  the 
intensity  of  the  punishment  was  found 
to  be  a  full  compensation  for  its  rarity. 
How  many  persons  have  been  deprived 
of  curacies  which  they  might  have  en- 
joyed but  for  the  tenour  of  these  inter- 
rogatories? How  many  respectable 
clergymen  have  been  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  curates  connected  with 
them  by  blood,  friendship,  or  doctrine, 
and  compelled  to  choose  persons  for  no 
other  quulitication  than  that  they  could 
pass  throuph  the  eye  of  the  Bishop's 
needle  ?  Violent  measures  arc  not  to 
be  judged  of  merely  by  the  numl)er  of 
times  they  have  been  resorted  to,  but  by 
the  terror,  misery,  and  restraint  which 
the  severity  is  likely  to  have  produced. 

We  never  met  with  any  style  so  en- 
tirely clear  of  all  redundant  and  vicious 
oniament  as  that  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical Lord  of  Peterborough  has  adopted 
towards  his  clergy.  It,  in  fact,  may  1)c 
all  reduced  to  these  few  words— **  Re- 
verend Sir,  I  shall  do  what  I  please. 
Peterborough." — Even  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  speaks  what  we  must  call 
very  plain  language.  Among  other 
things,  he  says  that  the  allegations  of 
the  petitions  are  false.  Now,  as  every 
Bishop  ie,  besides  his  other  qualities,  a 
gentleman  ;  and  as  the  word  /ai,se  is 
used  only  by  laymen  who  mean  to 
hazard  their  lives  by  the  expression ;  and 
as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  foul  lan- 
guage is  ever  used  because  it  can  he 
used  with  ])ersonal  impunity,  his  Lord- 
ship must  theretbre  bo  intended  to 
mean  not  /aUe^  but  mistaken — not  a 
wilful  deviation  from  truth,  but  un 
accidental  and  unintended  dcporiure 
from  it. 
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His  Jjordship  talks  of  the  drudgery 
of  wading  throu«;h  ten  pages  of  au- 
8WCT8  to  his  eiglity-scven  questions. 
'Who  lias  occasioned  this  drudgery, 
but  the  person  who  means  to  be  so 
much  mure  uctive,  useful,  and  impor- 
tant, than  oil  other  Bishops,  by  pro- 
])Osing  questions  which  nobody  has 
thought  to  be  necessary  but  himself? 
liut  to  be  intolerably  strict  and  harsh 
to  a  poor  curate,  who  is  trying  to  earn 
a  morsel  of  hard  bread,  and  then  to 
complain  of  the  drudgery  of  reading 
his  answers,  is  much  like  knocking  a 
man  down  with  a  bludgeon,  and  then 
abusing  him  for  splashing  you  with  his 
blood,  and  pestering  yon  with  his 
groans.  It  is  quite  monstrous,  that  a 
man  who  intUcts  eighty -seven  new 
questions  in  Theology  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures,  should  talk  of  the  drudgery 
of  reading  their  amswcrs. 

A  C'urate — there  is  something  which 
excites  conlpasi^ion  in  the  very  name 
i»f  a  Curate  ! ! !  How  any  man  of 
I'urple,  Palaces,  and  Preferment,  can 
let  himself  loose  against  this  poor 
working  man  of  God,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive, — a  learned  man  in  an 
li<»vel,  with  sermons  and  saucepans, 
lexicons  and  bacon,  Hebrew  books  and 
ragged  children — good  and  patient  — 
a  comforter  and  a  preacher — the  first 
and  purest  ijaajjer  in  the  hamlet,  and 
yet  ^ho\ving,  that,  in  the  midst  of  hb 
worldly  misery,  he  has  the  heart  of  a 
gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
lian,  and  the  kindness  of  a  pastor  ; 
and  tliLs  man,  though  he  has  exercised 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman  for  twenty 
years — though  he  has  most  ample  tes- 
timonies of  conduct  from  clergymen 
as  respectable  as  any  Bishop — though 
an  Archbishop  add  his  name  to  the 
list  of  witnesses,  is  not  good  enough 
for  Bi^iliop  Marsh  ;  but  is  pushed  out 
in  the  htreet,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  his  little  furniture,  to  surrender  his 
honour,  his  faith,  his  conscience,  and 
his  learning — or  to  starve  I 

An  obvious  objection  to  these  inno- 
vations is,  that  there  can  be  no  end  to 
tiiem.  If  eighty-three  questions  are  as- 
hunied  to  he  necessary  by  one  Bishop, 
eight  hundred  may  be  considered  as  the 
nunimum  of  interrogation  by  another. 


When  once  the  aocient  fahb-nnbof 
the  Church  are  lost  sight  of  isd 
despised,  any  misled  theologiu  mff 
launch  out  on  the  boundliSi  ns  i 
polemical  vexation.  i 

The  Bishop  of  Petciixwoogli  ii  po- 
sitive, that  the  Arminian  interpceiitioB 
of  the  Articles  is  the  right  interpRtaf 
tion,  and  that  Calyinists  shoiild  be 
excluded  from  it ;  bat  the  coontiy 
gentlemen  who  are  to  hear  these  oMr 
ters  debated  in  the  Ijower  Honie.  nt 
to  remember,  that  other  Bishope  \an 
written  upon  these  points  bcforo  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  hsie 
arrived  at  conclusions  diametrieillf 
opposite.  When  curates  are  exdoded 
because  their  answers  are  CBlTii» 
tical,  a  careless  layman  might  unsgise 
that  tliis  interpretation  of  the  Aitida 
had  never  been  heard  of  before  in  the 
Church — that  it  was  a  gross  and  psl- 
pable  perversion  of  their  seose.  which 
had  been  scouted  by  all  writen  oi 
Church  matters,  from  the  ds/  the 
Articles  were  promulgated,  to  this  boor 
—  that  such  an  unheard-of  monsterii 
a  Calvinistical  Curate  had  never  l<apt 
over  the  pate  before,  and  been  delected 
browsing  in  the  sacred  pastures. 

The  following  is  the  testimonj  of 
Bishop  Sherlock : — 

" '  The  Church  lias  left  a  hititudc  ofKOie 
to  pn>vput  schisms  and  bresi'hei  upcs 
every  different  opinion.  It  ia  evldeut  the 
Church  of  England  has  so  done  in  nbu 
Article's,  which  are  most  liable  to  the  hol> 
tetit  disputes ;  which  yet  are  penned  vitt 
that  temper  as  to  be  willingly  suhicnbed 
by  men  of  different  appreheuMtaia  in  tbtse 
matters.'"  —  (Sherlock**  D^eiu$  <lf 
StUUngfl€^»  Unreawnablenett  qfSepar^ 
tion,) 

Bishop  Cleaver,  describing  the  diiB* 
cnlties  attending  so  great  an  under- 
taking as  the  formation  of  a  natiuasl 
creed,  observes : — 

"These  difflcultini,  howe?cr,  do  oot 
seem  to  have  diiKOuraged  the  great  lesdin 
in  this  work  from  furmiiig  a  deaini  si  «ii* 
aa  it  was  liberal,  that  of  framiiig  a  confts- 
sion,  which  in  the  onumeration  and  method 
of  its  w>\-eral  articles,  should  meet  tbeK^ 
pn>bation,  and  engage  the  consent  of  the 
whole  reformed  world. 

'  *  If  upon  trial  it  was  found  that  aeoo- 
preheubion  lo  extensive  could  not  bo  r^ 


onfc-Hbion  coiiipristHl  in  | 
Jliurcli ;  the  true  scopf  | 
\  will  not,  /conceive,  he  , 
rial  in  any  other  viiw 
rawn  up  and  adjust I'f  ' 
)  ontprt  heud  the >UiSt  ut  I 
to  tjcrluli  thai  of  anif 
lie  HCcttiUy  oj  a  refoi'- 

H>iiiprchon8ion  iotended 
ftl  ambiguity  or  equivo- 
a  prudent  forbearance 
intwt  on  Vie  full  extent 
»  matter*  nf>t  essential 
nd  in  all  eases  to  waive, : 
V  tenets  which  might  eft-  i 
*  tounite* "  ( Remarks 
'ormation  of  tho  A  rt  icles 
EngUnd,  by  William. 
iigor,  1802.— pp.  23—25.) 

wiih  Bishop  Horsley. 

e  fluhion  of  late  to  talk 
1  as  the  system  of  the 
d,  and  of  Calvinism  as 
«  to  it,  to  which  the 
That  I  may  not  be  mis- 
k  I  have  stated,  or  may 
tber  to  say  ui>on  this 
«  declare,  that  I  use  the 
a  and  Calvinism  in  that 
1  which  they  are  now 
o  denote  the  doctrinal 
m,  as  unconn(.>cted  with 
ther  of  Arminians  or 
Church  discipline  and 
.t.  This  being  premised, 
»n  have  before  asserted, 
w  I  will  persist  in  the 
log  da>',  tliat  BO  fkr  is  it 
lat  the  Churi'h  of  £ng- 
krminian,  and  hostUe  to 
)  truth  is  this,  that  upon 
S«  in  dispute  between  the 
i#  Catvinists—upan  all 
rtrins  ehar€u:teti»lio  (jf 
%urtk  ef  England  main- 
wfUraliin;  her  Article* 
tJtingbutwhatishelietfed 
%nt  and  by  Calvinists. 
leed  hold  some  opinions 
una  pointa,  which  the 


has  1x3011  submitted  to;  it  has  iJeon  in  formor 
times  mi»st  ably  an<l  zoal-iusly  «l<*lVndtMl  by 
th<'  iilphest  sui)nilai>sarian  (.'alvini^its.  Such 
wa.s  th<'  Kn-nt  V>\u'r;  such  was  WliitiriCt; 
such  wrn'  many  inon\  buniimr  and  shiniiiif 
liirhiH  of  our  Churcliin  her  early  tlnyN  (when 
lir>t  she  Mhook  oil'  tho  Papal  tynumy),  loni^: 
since  gone  to  tho  ivstinp-place  of  the  spirits 
of  tlic  iM'it"—{BislMp  lloiL&LEY*s  Charges, 
p.  216.— pp.  25,  20.) 

So  that  these  unhappy  Curates  aro 
turned  out  of  their  bread  for  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Articles  which  such  ineii 
as  Sherlock,  Cleaver,  and  llorslcy 
think  may  be  fairly  given  of  their 
meaning.  Wc  do  not  quote  their  au- 
thority, to  show  that  the  right  inter- 
pretation is  decided,  but  that  it  is 
doubtful — that  there  is  a  balance  of 
authorities  — that  tho  opinion  which 
Bishop  Marsh  has  ])unished  with  po- 
verty and  degradation,  has  been  con- 
sidered to  l^  legitimate  by  men  at 
least  as  wise  and  learned  as  himself. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  us  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  Articles  were  originally  framed  to 
|)revcnt  the  very  practices  which  Bishop 
Mursh  has  used  for  their  protection  — 
they  were  purposely  so  worded,  that 
Arminians  and  Calvinists  could  siga 
them  without  blame.  They  were  in- 
tended to  combine  both  these  descrip- 
tions of  Protestants,  and  were  meant 
principally  for  a  bulwark  against  tho 
Catholics. 

••Thus,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  cast  into  a  short  and 
plain  form ;  in  which  they  took  care  both 
to  establish  tho  positive  articles  of  religion 
and  tocut  off  the  errors  formerly  introduced 
in  the  time  of  PoiH-ry.  or  of  late  broached 
by  tho  Analiaptists  and  enthaiiasts  of 
Germany ;  avoiding  the  niceties  qf  school' 
men,orthepereiHptoriness  of  the  writers  of 
controverny ;  leaving,  in  matters  that  are 
more  justly  controvertible,  a  liberty  to  di- 
vines to  follow  iheir  private  opinions  with' 
out  thereby  disturbing  the  peace  cf  iht 
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CAwrrV  — (History  of  the  Beformatioii. 
Book  I.  part  ii.  p.  168,  folio  oditioa.) 

The  next  authority  is  that  of  Fuller. 

•*  In  the  Convocation  now  sitting,  wherein 
Alexander  Nowcl,  l>ean  of  St.  Paul's,  was 
Prolocutor,  tho  nine-and-thirty  Articles 
were  composed.  For  the  main  they  a^rree 
with  those  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  though  in  some  {larticu- 
Inrs  allowing  ntore  liberty  to  dissenting 
Judgments.  For  instance,  in  this  King's 
Articles  it  is  said,  that  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  Clirist  went  down  to  hell  (to  preach 
to  the  spirits  there) ;  which  last  clause  is 
left  out  in  these  Articles,  and  men  left  to  a 
latitude  coucfxuing  the  cause,  time,  and 
manner  of  his  di-scent. 

"  Hence  some  have  unjustly  taxed  tho 
comi)Oscrs  for  too  much  favour  extended  in 
their  larjre  expressions,  clean  through  the 
contexture  of  these  Articles,  which  should 
liave  tied  men's  consciences  up  closer,  in 
more  strict  and  particularislngpropositions, 
which  indeed  proceeded  Jrom  their  com- 
mendahle  moderation.  Children's  clothes 
ought  to  bo  made  of  the  bif^gest,  because 
afterwards  their  bodies  will  grow  up  to 
their  garments.  Thus  the  Articles  of  this 
EngliKh  lYotestant  Church,  in  the  infancy 
thereof,  they  thought  good  to  draw  up  iu 
general  terms,  foreseeing  that  post<>rity 
would  grow  up  to  fill  the  same :  I  mean 
these  holy  men  did  prudently  prediscover, 
that  d  I  (Terences  in  judgments  would  un- 
avoidably Iiappen  in  the  Church,  and  were 
loath  to  unchurch  a»i/,  and  drive  them  off 
from  an  ecclesiastical  communion,  for  sttch 
petty  differences,  which  made  them  pen  the 
Articles  in  comprehensive  vxtrds,  to  take 
in  all  who,  differing  in  the  brandies,  meet 
in  tlie  root  of  tike  same  religion. 

**  Indivtl  most  of  them  had  formerly  been 
sufrertTH  themselves,  and  cannot  be  said,  in 
compiling  these  Articles,  (an  acceptable 
service,  no  doubt.)  to  offor  to  God  what  cost 
them  nothing,  some  having  |}aid  im])rison 
ment,  others  exile,  all  losses  in  their  es- 
tates, for  this  their  exjierimental  knowledge 
in  r<Uigi(m,  which  made  them  the  more  mer- 
ciful atid  tender  in  stating  those  points, 
seeing  such  who  themselve«  have  been  most 
IKitient  in  b«-arinK,  will  be  most  pitifiil  in 
burdening  the  consciences  of  others/'— (See 
Fuller's  Church  History,  book  ix.  p.  72, 
folio  c<lit.)  ^ 

But  this  generous  and  pacific  spirit 
gives  no  room  for  the  disjilay  of  zeal 
and  theological  learning.  The  gate  of 
admission  has  been  left  too  widely 
open.  I  may  as  well  be  without 
|)ow'tT  at  all,  if  I  canuot  forco  my 


opinions  upon  other  people.  Vbife 
was  purposely  left  indefinite,  I  bM 
make  finite  and  cxdosiTe.  ()iufl- 
tions  of  contention  and  diflTerenoemiHt 
be  laid  before  the  servants  of  ihe 
Ohurch,  and  nothing  like  nencnlityiB 
theological  metaphysics  allowed  to  tbs 
ministers  of  the  GospcL  /  com  m( 
to  bring  peace,  &c. 

The  Bbhop,  howeTcr,  seems  to  be 
quite  satisfied  with  himself,  when  hi 
states,  that  he  has  a  right  to  do  what  hi 
has  done — just  as  if  a  man's  chancM 
with  bis  fcllow^sreatures  dependei 
upon  legal  rights  alone,  and  not  opoa 
a  discreet  exercise  of  tbo^e  righti  A 
man  may  persevere  in  doing  wktt  hi 
has  a  right  to  do,  till  the  ChanoeOw 
shuts  him  up  in  Bedlam,or  till  the  mob 
pelt  him  as  he  passes.  It  mut  be 
presumed,  that  all  men  whom  the  lav 
has  invested  with  rights,  Katnre  bai 
invested  with  common  sense  to  in 
those  rights.  For  these  reasons,  ^ 
dren  have  no  rights  till  the?  han 
gained  some  common  sense,  and  old 
men  have  no  rights  after  they  Ion 
their  common  sense  All  men  are* 
all  times  accountable  to  their  fclknr- 
creatures  for  the  discreet  cxcrvise  of 
every  right  they  possess. 

Trelatcs  are  fond  of  talking  of  19 
sec,  1MJ  clergy,  my  diocese,  as  if  thcM 
things  belonged  to  them,  as  then- pip 
and  dogs  belonged  to  them.  Tb^ 
forget  that  the  clergy,  the  diocc«,  and 
the  Bishops  themselves,  all  exist  oolf 
for  the  public  good;  that  the  pobbc 
are  a  third,  and  principal  party  in  the 
whole  concern.  It  is  not  simply  the  tor- 
menting Bishop  versus  the  tormented 
Curate,  but  the  public  ngainst  thesTK«n 
of  tormenting;  as  tending  to  bring*!<aB- 
dill  upon  religion  and  religions  men. 
By  the  late  alteration  in  the  Uwi,tbe 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  are  given  np 
to  the  power  of  the 'inspectors  of  the 
vineyard.  If  he  have  the  meann«i 
and  malice  to  do  so,  an  inspector  mar 
worry  and  i>laguc  to  death  anr  la- 
bourer against  whom  ho  may  hare 
conceived  an  antipathy.  As  oAen  si 
such  cases  arc  detected,  we  believe  they 
will  meet,  in  either  House  of  Parli*' 
ment,  with  the  severest  reprehensioo. 
'llic  noblcmca  and  gentlemen  of  £og* 
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iftt  allow  their  parish 
treated  with  cmelty,  in- 
iprice,  by  men  who  were 
men  themselves  yester- 
were  trusted  with  power 
«nt  purposes. 
>  of  Peterborough  com- 
intolence  of  the  answers 
This  is  certainly  not 
yrimshawe,  Mr.  Neville, 
or  of  the  Appeal.  They 
1  his  Lordship  with  great 
snlinen,  but  with  perfect 
B  the  Bishop  expect  that 
IS  learned  as  himself,  are 
from  their  houses  and 
new  theology,  and  then 
letters  of  thanks  for  the 
ii  he  has  bestowed  upon 
of  very  small  incdmes. 


be  it  known  to  his  Lordship,  have  very 
often  very  acute  feelings ;  and  a  Curate 
trod  on  feels  a  pang  as  great  as  when 
a  Bishop  is  refuted. 

We  shall  now  give  a  specimen  of 
some  answers,  which,  we  believe,  would 
exclude  a  curate  from  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough,  and  contrast  these  an- 
swers with  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  refer.  The  9th  Article 
of  the.  Church  of  England  is  upon 
Original  Sin.  Upon  this  point  his 
Lordship  puts  the  following  question : — 

"  Did  the  fall  of  Adam  produce  such  an 
effect  on  bis  posterity,  that  mankind  be- 
came  tbereby  a  mass  of  mere  corruption, 
or  of  absolute  and  entire  depravity?  Or 
is  the  effect  only  such,  that  we  are  very  far 
gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  of 
our  own  nature  inclined  to  evil  ?  " 


Adam  pro- 
eflSect  on  his 
mankind  bc» 
mass  of  mere 
absolute  and 


The  Ninth  Article. 
"  Original  sin  standcth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam 
(as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk) ;  but  it  is  the  fault  or 
corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is 
engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is 
very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his 
own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth 
always  contrary  to  the  spirit;  and  therefore,  in  every 
person  bom  into  the  world,  it  deservcth  Grod's  wrath  and 
damnation.'* 


estion,  Cap.  3rd,  on  Free 
ws: — "  Is  it  not  contrary 


to  Scripture  to  say,  that  man  hns  no 
1  share  in  the  work  of  his  salvation?** 


dmtwer.  Tenth  Article, 

agreeable  to        "  The  condition  of  man  after  the  tal]  of  Adam  is  such, 

f,  that  man     that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his  own 

the  work  of     natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  fSftith,  and  calling 

n."  upon  God.    Wherefore,  we  have  no  power  to  do  good 

works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the 

grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have 

a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that 

goodwiU." 

itton,  his  Lordship  has  I  tion  1st: — "Did  Christ  die  for  all  men, 
[aestion.  Cap.  1st,  Qucs- 1  or  did  he  die  only  for  a  chosen  few?*' 

inmcer.  Part  of  Article  Seventh, 

ok  die  for  all  "  Predestination  to  Ufe  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of 
Sor  a  chosen  God,  whereby  (before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed  by  his  cotmsel,  secret 
to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  Miose  whom 
he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring 
them  by  Christ  unto  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels 
made  to  honour." 


ler  these  answers  are 
%  we  do  not  presume  to 
re  cannot  help  saying, 
to  be  some  little  colour 


in  the  language  of  the  Articles  for  the 
errors  of  the  respondent.  It  docs  not 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  such  a  devia- 
tion from  the  plain,  literal,  and  gram« 
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mntical  sense  of  the  Articles,  as  to 
merit  rapid  and  ignominious  ejectment 
from  tlie  botiom  of  the  Church. 

Now  we  have  done  with  the  Bishop. 
We  give  him  all  he  asks  as  to  his  legal 
right ;  and  only  contend,  that  ho  is 
acting  a  very  indisscreet  and  injudicious 
part  —  fatal  to  his  quiet — fatal  to  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  sense — blamed 
by  Ministers — blamed  by  all  the  Bench 
of  Bihhops —vexatious  to  the  Clergy, 
and  higlily  injurious  to  the  Church. 
We  mean  no  personal  disrespect  to  the 
Bishop  ;  we  are  as  ignorant  of  him  as 
of  his  victims.  We  should  have  been 
heartily  glad  if  the  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment had  put  an  end  to  these  bUimable 
excesses  ;  and  our  only  object,  in  med- 
dling with  the  question,  is  to  restrain 
the  arm  of  Power  within  the  limits  of 
moderation  and  justice — one  of  the 
great  objects  which  first  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Journal,  and 
which,  wo  hope,  will  always  continue 
to  characterise  its  efforts. 


BOTANY  BAY. 
(E.  Review.  1823.) 

1.  Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst.  By  the  Honour- 
able H.  Grey  Bennet,  M.F. 

2.  Report  of  the  Commiitsioner  qf  Inquiry 
into  the  State  qf  the  Colonjfqf  New  South 
Wales.  Ordered  by  the  Jlouee  qf  Com- 
7tion8  to  be  printed,  Idth  June,  1822. 

Mk.  Bioge*8  lleport  is  somewhat  long, 
and  a  little  clumsy;  but  it  is  altogether 
the  production  of  an  honest,  sensible, 
and  respectable  man,  who  has  done  his 
duty  to  the  public,  and  justified  the  ex- 
pense of  his  mission  to  the  fifth  or 
pickpocket  quarter  of  the  globe. 

What  manner  of  man  is  Governor 
^lacquarrie  ?  —  Is  all  that  Mr.  Bennet 
mys  of  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
true?  These  are  the  questions  which 
Lord  Bathurst  sent  Mr.  Biggc,  and 
very  properly  sent  him,  28,000  miles  to 
answer.  The  answer  is,  that  Governor 
MactjUtirrio  is  not  a  dishonest  man,  nor 
a  jobber ;  but  arbitrary,  in  many  things 
scandalously  negligent,  very  oflcn 
wrong-headed,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
very  deficicut  in  that  good  Bcnse  and 


vigorous  understanding,  which  Umet 
and  arduous  situation  lo  Busi&idf 
requires. 

Ornamental  architectore  inBoMf 
Bay!  IIow  it  could  enter  into  it 
bead  of  any  human  being  to  sdoi 
public  buildings  at  the  Bay,  or  to  ■■ 
at  any  other  architectural  parpON  \M 
the  exclusion  of  wind  and  rain,  wen 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Soch  ■ 
expense  is  not  only  lamentable  for  Ik 
waste  of  property  it  makes  in  the  p» 
ticular  instance,  but  because  it  destnyi 
that  guarantee  of  soand  seme  wM 
the  Government  at  home  most  nqdN 
in  those  who  preside  over  diMN 
colonies.  A  man  who  thinks  of  piflMi 
and  pilasters,  when  half  the  odany 
wet  through  for  want  of  any 
at  all,  cannot  be  a  wise  or  . 
person.  He  seems  to  be  ignoiist,  dtf  ■ 
the  prevention  of  rhenmatisin  in  A 
young  colonies  is  a  much  more  irapir. 
tant  object  than  the  gratification  d 
taste,  or  the  display  of  skiU. 

*•  I  sunrestod  to  Governor  KiAiavrii 
the  expedieney  of  stopping  all  wcrk  ihwh 
progress  that  was  merely  of  an  omsmaBJ 
nature,  and  of  postponing  its  eucatia 
till  other  more  important  buildh^i  W*  j 
finished.    Witb  thia  view  it  was,  tba  I »  i 
commended  to  the  Governor  to  Hop  A* 
progress  of  a  large  church,  the  IbuwWi* 
of  which  had  been  laid  previous  to  if  j 
arrival,  and  whicli.  by  tlie  estimate  of  Mt  ! 
Greenway  the  architect,  would  hsie  *  1 
quired  six  years  to  complete.   B^jraclMp  : 
tliat  I  recommended,  and  whirii  the  G^ 
vemor  adopted,  in  the  dcatinakiOD ofttl 
new  Court-liouso  at  Sydney,  the  teema^ 
dation  of  a  new  church  is  probaMy  tytj^ 
time  secured.    As  I  conceived  thil  ns* 
derablo  ad^'antafro  had  been  sained  tyi» 
during  Governor  Macquarrle  to  mtftt^ 
the  progress  of  the  larpr  churdi.  I  did  Ml 
deem  it  necestiao'  to  make  any  potaitedq^ 
jection  to  the  addition  of  these  orasmalM 
parts  of  the  smaller  one ;  though  I  ii|iiMii 
to  observe  in  this  instance,  as  well  is  la 
those  of  the  new  utablcM  at  Sjdnfy.  thl 
turnpike  gato-house  and  the  new  fovnlili 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  repairs  of  an  dd 
church  at  Paramattaw  how  much  more  thi 
embellishment  of  those  placM  had  bcca 
coiisidertHl  by  the  Governor  than  the  nA 
and  i)ressinff  wants  of  the  coknv.   Iks 
buildings  that  I  had  recommondeB  to  Hi 
early  attention  in  Sydney  were,  a  mn 
gaol,  a  sohool-bouae,  and  a  maiktlliOBSi 
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Ot  the  fint  of  these  buildings 
'  particuUirly  pointed  out  when 
scribe  the  buildinfrs  that  have 
1  in  New  South  \VaU*8.  It  is 
•  me  now  to  observe,  that  they 
^,  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
addtttona  or  repairs.  The  other 
a  state  of  absolute  ruin ;  they 
f  imdeDtable  importance  and 
airins  left  Sydney  in  the  month 
r,  ino,  with  these  impressions, 
slier  that  the  suggestions  I  had 
vemor  Macgnarrie  respecting 
Men  partly  acted  upon,  and 
me  to  be  so  during  my  absence 
mbIb  Land,  it  was  not  without 
tee  and  regret  that  I  learnt, 
reside  nee  in  that  settlement, 
tion  of  the  work  at  the  large 
rdDiej,  and  the  steady  continua- 
otiiers  that  I  had  objected  to. 
e  Govemor^s  stables  at  Sydney, 
eater  surprise  in  receiving  the 
leapeeting  this  hut-mentioned 
mlng  my  absence  in  Van  Die* 
aa  the  Governor  himself  had, 
oooasions,  expressed  to  me  his 
at  haring  ever  sanctioned  it, 
iseiousness  of  its  extravagant 
and  ostentatious  charsoter."— 

the  gpreat  difficulties  in 
y  b  to  find  proper  employ- 
the  great  maM  of  convicts 
lent  out.  Gorcmor  Mac- 
Mts  all  the  best  artisans,  of 
ipCion,for  the  use  of  Govcrn- 

pats  the  poets,  attomies, 
ap  to  auction.  The 
I  of  this  are  manifold. 
itfiUce.  from  possessing  so 
)  lieit  artificers, the  Governor 
Hj  turned  into  a  builder; 
m  drafts  are  drawn  upon 
aj  at  home,  for  buildings 
lied  for  Regent  Street  than 
In  the  next  place,  the  poor 
lag  that  the  convict  attorney 
nrard  at  cutting  timber,  or 
ngaroos,  soon  returns  him 
hands  of  GoTemment  in  a 
10  plight  than  that  in  which 
rired.  Not  odIj  are  gover- 
debauched  into  useless  and 
boilders,  but  the  colonists 
beming  and  planning  with 
iirttj  of  new  settlers,  cannot 
len  to  execute  their  designs. 
9  ideas  are  more  inseparable 


than  Beer  and  Britannia?  —  what  event 
more  awfully  important  to  an  Knplisii 
colony,  than  the  erection  of  its  lir^t 
brcwhouse  ?  —  and  yet  it  required,  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  greatest  soli- 
citation to  the  GoTcrnmeiit,  and  all  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Bigge,to  get  it  efiiected. 
The  Government,  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  best  workmen,  keep 
them  ;  their  manumission  is  much 
more  infrequent  than  that  of  the  use- 
less and  unprofitable  convicts  ;  in  other 
words,  one  man  is  punished  for  his 
skill,  and  another  rewarded  for  his  in- 
utility. Guilty  of  being  a  locksmith 
— guilty  of  stonemasonry,  or  brick- 
making; — these  are  the  second  verdicts 
brought  in,  in  New  South  Wales;  and 
upon  them  is  regulated  the  duration  or 
mitigation  of  punishment  awarded  in 
the  mother-country.  At  the  very 
period  when  the  Governor  assured 
Lord  Bathurst,  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  kept  and  employed  so  numerous  a 
gang  of  workmen,  only  because  the 
inhabitants  could  not  employ  them, 
Mr.  Bigge  informs  us,  that  their  ser- 
vices would  have  been  most  acceptable 
to  the  colonists.  Most  of  the  settlers, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Biggc*s  arrival,  from 
repeated  refusals  and  disappointments, 
hsid  been  so  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  workmen,  that  they 
had  ceased  to  make  application  to  the 
Governor.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  a 
governor,  placed  over  a  land  of  con- 
victs, and  capable  of  guarding  his 
limbs  from  any  sudden  collision  with 
odometrous  stones,  or  vertical  posts  of 
direction,  should  make  no  distinction 
between  the  simple  convict  and  the 
double  and  treble  convict — the  man  of 
three  juries,  who  has  three  times  ap- 
peared at  the  Bailey,  trilarcenous — 
three  times  driven  over  the  seas? 

**  I  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the  want 
of  attention  that  has  prevailed,  until  avery 
late  period,  at  Sydney,  to  the  circumstances 
of  those  convicts  who  have  been  trans- 
ported a  second  and  a  third  time.  Although 
the  knowledge  of  these  fhcts  is  transmitted 
in  the  hulk  lists,  or  acquired  without  dif- 
ficulty during  the  passsge,  it  never  has 
occurred  to  Crovemor  Macquarrie  or  to  the 
superintendent  of  convicts,  to  make  any 
difference  in  the  condition  of  these  men, 
not  even  to  disappoint  the  views  they  may 


s;Mt   ic-N  uui-t  l»(>  iiid'.'liuitfly  }i<.)>i|K;ii(  il," 

We  \\.r.«  iKt  :i  little  air.n-cl  ;ir 
(iovernor  Maciuarric's  lauivatc — a 
rcjjular  Mr.  Southcy  —  wlio,  upon  the 
king's  birth-day,  sings  tlie  praia»s  of 
Governor  Macquarric*  The  case  of 
this  votary  of  Apollo  and  Mercury  was 
a  case  for  life ;  the  offence  a  menacing 
epistle,  or,  as  low  people  call  it,  a 
ihrcateniny  letter.  He  has  been  par- 
doned, however, — bursting  his  shackles, 
like  Orpheus  of  old,  with  song  and 
metre,  and  is  well  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Bigge,  but  no  specimen  of  his  poetry 
given.  One  of  the  best  and  most  en- 
lightened men  in  the  settlement  appears 
to  bo  Mr.  Marsden,  a  clergyman  at 
Paramatta,  Mr.  Bcnnct  represents 
liim  as  a  gentleman  of  great  feeling, 
whose  life  is  embittered  by  the  scenes 
of  horror  and  vice  it  is  his  lot  to  wit- 
ness at  Paramatta.  Indeed  he  says  of 
himself,  that  in  consequence  of  these 
things,  **hc  does  not  enjoy  one  happy 
moment  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  week!"  This  letter,  at 
the  time,  produced  a  very  consider- 
able sensation  in  this  country.    The 


ii.>;io\ireil  with  liis  sm-i.-ty,  h.>  w; 
I  111-  i!H>>l  ohnTful  ]iiT><)ii  I  met 
(■.)K.ii>.  \Vii<n>  his  hi.iu>  cf  s.-n 
si-.-iii  ir  i.>  l;anl  t  >  tiivnir:  Ur  \\\'-\ 
his  purMiits,  holii  ill  Ins  own  i'<ino« 
ill  those  of  ttthcrs,  is  so  extonsivc, 
ilia:,  graziuff,  nianuni.eU>rics,  trao 
that  with  liiis  clerical  duties,  he  ; 
use  a  common  phrase,  to  have  li 
full  of  work.  And  the  particulai 
to  which  he  imputes  this  extreou 
sion  of  mind,  is,  besides,  one  for  v 
people  hcrf<  will  give  him  much  e 
(Macquarru^M  LetUr  to  Lord  B 
p.  18.) 

There  is  certainly  a  wide  di 
between  a  man  of  so  much  fieeli 
he  has  not  a  moment's  happinc 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  th 
and  a  little  merry  bustling  da 
largely  concerned  in  the  sale 
and  brisk  at  a  bargain  for  bark, 
Bigge's  evidence,  however,  : 
much  in  favour  of  Mr.  Maridc 
seems  to  think  him  a  man  ok 
respectable  character  and  sape 
dcrstanding,  and  that  he  has  b 
missed  from  the  magistracy 
vemor  Macquarrie,  in  a  veiy  r 
jn8iiriable,and  even  tyrannical  i 
and  in  these  opinions,  we  i 
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ijitem  of  the  Go- 
wn the  whole,  the 
pted  to  the  situation 
in  are  governed  by 
the  infamous  term 
ehended  crimes  of 
legrees  and  species 
1  is  transported  for 

and  a  pot  of  sau- 

next  berth  to  him 
xnrt  is  a  young  sur- 
en  engaged  in  the 
9 ;  the  third  man  is 
ij;  the  fourth  was 
uation  of  life  at  the 
ebellion,  and  was  so 
as  to  imagine  that 
•treated  by  England, 
oner  as  to  suppose, 
B  ought  not  to  pay 
BtanL  Then  comes 
is  house  on  fire,  to 

Office;  and,  lastly, 
)f  all  human  villains, 

fipom  Europe,  wife 
r  lords  of  manors,  at 
DS,  for  killing  a  par- 
these  are  crimes  no 
ly  the  last;  but  they 
)f  very  different  de- 

to  which  different 
apt  and  horror  are 
»m  which  those  who 
tiem  may,  by  subse< 
lancipate  themselves, 
rees  of  difficulty,  and 
f  success.  A  warrant 
>rmed   bacon-stealer 

but  there  is  hardly 
,  foolish  hot-brained 
who  chose  to  favour 
le  Nore  when  he  was 
;e,  may  not  make  a 

and  a  very  respect- 
ed magistrate,  when 
if  age,  and  has  cast 
,  and  fallen  into  the 

and  loyal  baseness 
nly  developes  itself 

of  life.  Therefore, 
1  must  be  placed  in 
ist  or  elevation,  as  a 
ly  because  he  is  a 
ern  mankind  with  a 
to  surrender  sense 
»  ioiind.    Take  the 


following  case,  for  instance,  from  BIr. 
Bigge:— 

"  The  next  person,  flrom  the  same  class, 
that  was  so  dbtinguished  by  Governor  Hao- 
quarrie,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton.  He 
was  transported  by  the  sentence  of  aoourt- 
martial  in  Ireland,  during  the  Bebellion; 
and  on  his  arrival  in  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  year  1800,  was  sent  to  Norfolk  Island 
to  oflQciate  as  chaplain.  He  returned  to 
New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1804,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  at  Sydney 
and  Paramatta. 

**  In  the  divisions  that  prevailed  in  the 
colony  previous  to  the  arrest  of  Governor 
Bligh,  Mr.  Fulton  took  no  part;  but,  hap- 
pening to  form  one  of  his  family  when  the 
person  of  the  Governor  was  menaced  with 
violence,  he  courageously  opposed  himself 
to  the  military  party  that  entered  the 
house,  and  gave  an  example  of  courage  and 
devotion  to  the  authority  of  Governor 
Bligh,  which,  if  partaken  either  by  the 
officer  or  his  few  adherents,  would  have 
spared  him  the  humiliation  of  a  personal 
arrest,  and  rescued  his  authority  fh>m  the 
disgrace  of  open  and  violent  suspension.** 
— {Report,  pp.  83, 84.) 

The  particular  nature  of  the  place 
too  must  be  remembered.  It  is  seldom, 
we  suspect,  that  absolute  dunces  go  to 
the  Bay,  but  commonly  men  of  active 
minds,  and  considerable  talents  in  their 
various  lines  —  who  have  not  learnt, 
indeed,  the  art  of  self-discipline  and 
control,  but  who  are  sent  to  learn  it  in 
the  bitter  school  of  adversity.  And 
when  this  medicine  produces  its  proper 
effect — when  sufficient  time  has  been 
given  to  show  a  thorough  change  in 
character  and  disposition — a  young 
colony  really  cannot  afford  to  dispenso 
with  the  services  of  any  person  of 
superior  talents.  Activity,  resolution, 
and  acuteness,  are  of  such  immense  im- 
portance in  the  hard  circumstances 
of  a  new  State,  that  they  must  be 
eagerly  caught  at,  and  employed  as 
soon  as  they  arc  discovered.  Though 
all  may  not  be  quite  so  unobjectionable 
as  couid  be  wished  — 

'*  Res  dura,  ct  regni  novitas  me  taliaoogunt 

Moliri"— 
as  Colonel  Macqnarrie  probably  quoted 
to  ^1r.  Commissioner  Bigge.    As  for 
the  conduct  of  those  extra-moralistijj^l 
who  come  to  settle  in  a  land  of  cria^r 
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and  refuse  to  associate  with  a  convict 
lojrallj  pardoned,  however  light  his 
original  offence,  however  perfect  his 
subsequent  concUiet — we  have  no  tole- 
ration for  such  follj  and  foppery.  To 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  men  who  have 
not  been  tried  f(ir  their  lives  Ls  a  luxury 
which  cann<.)t  be  enjoyed  in  such  a 
country.  It  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  persons  so  dainty,  and 
Ko  truly  admirable,  hud  better  settle  at 
Claphnm  Common  than  at  Botany  Bay. 
Our  trade  in  Australasia  is  to  tuni 
scoundrels  into  honest  men.  If  you 
come  among  us«  and  bring  with  you 
a  good  character,  and  will  lend  us  your 
society,  as  a  stimulus  and  reward 
to  men  recovering  from  degradation, 
you  will  confer  the  greatest  i)088ible 
l)encfit  uj)on  the  colony  ;  but  if  you 
turn  up  your  nose  at  repentance,  in- 
sult those  unhnppy  people  with  your 
character,  and  Hereely  stand  up  as  a 
moral  bully,  and  a  virtuous  brogga- 
(locio,  it  would  have  been  far  better 
for  us  if  IVovidence  had  directed  you 
to  any  other  part  of  the  globe  than 
to  Botany  Hay —  which  was  colonised, 
not  to  gratify  the  insolence  of  Thari- 
sees.  but  t^  heal  the  contrite  spirit  of 
rcpcntimt  sinners.  Mr.  Marsden,  who 
has  no  happiness  from  six  o'clock 
Monday  morning,  till  the  same  hour 
the  week  following,  will  not  meet  par- 
doned convicts  in  society.  We  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Marsden  is  a  ver}'  re- 
spectable clor^ivman  ;  but  is  tlure  not 
something  very  tlilFerent  from  this  in 
the  Ga^pcl  ?  The  most  resolute  and 
inllexiblc  pci*sons  in  the  rejection  of 
pardoned  onvicts  were  some  of  the 
marehingreiiinicnts  stationed  at  Botany 
15ay  —  men,  or'  course,  who  h.iil  uni- 
fi»rndy  shnnn.'d,  in  the  Old  World,  the 
society  of'gamcsttTS,  prostitutes,  tlrunk- 
ard>,  and  i)laspheniers —whi) had  mined 
no  tailors,  corrupted  no  wives,  and  had  i  thouHrht.  that  sueh  instances  would 


been  on  all  occasloiii  pradaitaiid  jnfr 
cions.  Upon  the  abmirdity  of  hii  coi- 
duct  in  attempting  to  fiirc%  the  noMf 
of  the  pardoned  convicts  upon  the  oi- 
dctcctcd  part  of  the  colony,  then  eu 
be  no  doubL  These  are  poinu  npot 
which  everybody  must  be  allovea  n 
judge  for  themselveflw  The  graM 
monarchs  in  Korope  cannot  contnl 
opinion  npon  those  points — iovereii^ 
fur  exceeding  Colonel  Lichlan  lb^ 
quarrie,  in  the  antiquity  of  their  dj- 
nasty,  and  the  extent,  wealth,  and  m^ 
portance  of  their  empire. 

"It  was  in  vain  to  aMmble  then**  (Ab 
pardoned  convicts),  **  even  on  publieoe» 
nions,  at  Government  House,  or  to  pdii 
them  out  to  the  especial  notice  and  teov 
of  strangers,  or  to  fkvoor  thrmwithpH^ 
ticular  marks  of  \Aa  own  attention  apis 
these  occasions,  iftliey  still  eontlniMdtebt 
sbuimcd  or  disregarded  biy  the  reit  of  tki 
company. 

**With  the  exception  of  the  Bcratid 
Mr.  Fulton,  and,  on  some  occssioos,  of  IfK 
Redfern,  I  never  obsiervcd  that  the  otter 
persons  of  this  clam  participatfd  in  the 
ireneral  attentions  of  the  company:  siidtti 
evidence  of  Mr.  Judge- Advocate  Wyldesal 
Majr)r  Bell  1x)th  prove  the  embsnvmnt 
ill  which  thcj  were  left  on  oocssiooi  tt* 
came  within  th(*ir  notice. 

"  Nor  has  the  distinction  that  has  hm 
conferred  upon  them  by  Govcrwr  Ml^ 
quarrie  produced  any  efrt>ct  in  subduinpthi 
l)rejutliocs  or  objections  of  the  cla«  of  ft« 
inhabitants  to  a'tSK^iate  with  them.  Oii»» 
Ktanee  only  has  occurred,  i  n  which  thcwifcrf 
a  ntspeetable  individual,  and  a  mafci^Mlb 
h.i-s  been  visited  by  the  wives  of  the  ofl«!» 
of  the  fsirrisim,  and  by  a  few  of  tlie  mairitd 
ladies « )f  the  eolony.  It  is  an  irertaim  tM 
refltvts  equal  eredit  upon  the  indi»idBll 
herself,  as  upon  the  feelincs  ami  motim 
of  those  by  whom  she  has  been  so  nntiwd: 
but  the  eireuipstaneesof  hercasewerewV 
l>eeuliar,  and  those  that  led  to  her  inH* 
dtiction  to  society  were  very  much  rf  • 
jwrsonal    kind.     It   has    freuerallT  )«• 


entitled  themselves,  by  a  long  course 
of  M)leinnity  and  decorum,  t<»  indulge 
in  all  the  insolence  of  purity  und 
virtue. 

In  this  point,  then,  of  restoring  c.»ti- 
vicis  to  society,  we  sitie,  as  far  as  the 
principle  goes,  with  the  Governor  ; 
but  wc  arc  far  from  un<lertaking  to  say 
that  his  a]plieation  ol  the  principle  ha>« 


l>een  more  numerous  if   Governor  lis> 

quarrie  liad  allowed  eveiy  pi*rson  to  hs« 
followeil  thn  dictates  of  their  own  judsfflrt* 
ujwn  a  subject,  on  which,  of  all  othoi»,si«| 
arc  least  disposed  to  be  dictated  to,  sss 
UKMjt  disposed  to  jud|ce  for  themkolreS' 

"Althoueh  the  emancipated  coo^W* 
whom  he  lias  selooted  fVom  their  chsasi* 
|)orson8  who  generally  bear  a  aoodeharsrt'J 
in  New  South  Wales,  yet  that  c«iiuioa  « 


ThMe, 
I »  good  opinion  of 
i  vrand  it  bj  their  noti<^e^ 
Hllr.ll'AithiiriMH  been  in  the  habit  of 
URfttjtIieklndMidinwked  notice  that 
feitook  of  Mr.  Ftt^tenOd;  and  thoM  who 
■iBteiDed  a  dilfcrent. opinion  would  not 
■PH—itiaitMl  an  aversion  to  the  principle 
H  thrir  intradnction,  Arom  being  obliged 
iewftHH  ^lat  they  eontidered  to  be  an 
adlKRel  and  erroneoua  application  of  it" 

We  do  not  think  Mr.  Bigge  exactly 
KJMf  the  leiiM  ofColonel  Macquorrie^s 
ahniei,  when  the  Colonel  speaks  of 
tMring  men  to  the  rank  of  society 
hey  have  lost  Men  may  either  Im: 
1  bj  wealth  and  education,  or  by 
All  honest  men,  whether 
SBUts  or  cobblers,  are  of  the  same 
vok,  if  dasied  by  moral  distinctions. 
b  ii  a  common  phrase  to  say  that  such 
KBtn  can  no  longer  be  ranked  among 
hoMst  men ;  that  he  has  been  degraded 
htm  the  chus  of  respectable  persons  ; 
■d,  therefore,  hy  restoring  a  convict 
to  dto  rank  he  has  lost,  the  Governor 
mj  very  fairly  be  supposed  to  mean 
Ihi  monl  rank.  In  discussing  the 
IKstkm  of  granting  offices  of  trust  to 
MBvicts,  the  importance  of  the  Scele- 
mimnai  not  be  overlooked.  Their 
■■iben  are  very  considerable.  They 
hneone  eighth  of  all  the  granted  land 
fa  the  colony ;  and  there  are  among 
ttn  indrvidnals  of  very  large  fortune. 
Ifr.  Bedfem  has  2600  acres,  Mr.  Lord 
«ltt  aorei,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Terry 
lljOOO  Bcret.  As  this  man's  history 
ill  specimen  of  the  mud  and  dirt  out 
if  which  great  families  often  arise,  lot 
Ike  Terry  Fi/ii,  the  future  warriors, 
k|Uatars,  and  nobility  of  the  Bay, 
lin  from  what,  and  whom,  tliey  sprang. 

"The  first  of  these  individuals,  Samuel 
Ibiy.  was  transported  to  the  colony  when 
!««.  He  was  placed  in  a  gang  of  stone- 
*Mas  at  Paramatta,  and  assiBted  in  the 
^Adtag  of  the  gaoL  Mr.  Marsden  states, 
Adoring  this  period  he  was  brought  h^- 
fat  Ha  fsr  neglect  of  duty,  and  punished ; 
^ly  Us  industry  in  other  ways,  he  was 
■Aled  to  set  up  a  smair  retail  shop,  in 
JjUik  be  eontinued  till  the  expiration  of 
falm  of  servioe.  He  then  repaired  to 
^9ktf,  where  be  extended  his  business, 
to^lV  marriage,  increased  his  capital  He 
fa  nsgr  yean  kept  a  pubUo  house  and 
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retaU  shop,  to  which  the  smaller  settlers 
resorted  nrom  the  country,  and  where,  after 
Intoxicating  tbemsolvce  with  spirits,  thoy 
signed  obligations  and  powers  of  attorney 
to  confess  judgment,  which  were  always 
kept  ready  for  execution.  By  those  moans, 
and  by  an  active  use  of  the  common  arti 
of  over-reaching  ignorant  and  worthless 
men,  Samuel  Terry  has  been  able  to  accu- 
mulateaconsiderablecapital,  and  a  quantity 
of  land  in  New  South  Wales,  inferior  only 
to  that  which  is  hold  by  Mr.  D'Arcy  Went- 
worth.  He  ceased,  at  the  late  regulations 
lutnxluced  by  the  magistrates  at  Sydney, 
In  Februaiy,  1820,  to  sell  spirituous  liquors, 
and  he  is  now  become  one  of  the  princiinl 
■peculators  in  the  purchase  of  investments 
St  Sydney,  and  httely  established  a  waU-r- 
mill  in  the  swampy  plains  between  that 
town  and  Butany  B^y,  which  did  not 
succeed.  Out  of  the  19,000  acres  of  land 
held  by  Samuel  Terry,  140  only  are  8tat<;(l 
to  be  cleared ;  but  he  possesses  14S0  head  of 
homed  cattle,  and  3b00  sheep."— (Aepor/, 
p.  141.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  New  Soutli 
Wales  Bank,  Mr.  Bigge  observes, — 

*'Upon  the  first  of  these  occasions,  it 
became  an  object  both  with  Governor  Mac- 
quarrie  and  Mr.  Judire-Advocate  Wylilo, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank,  to  unite  in  its  fkvourtlm 
support  and  contributions  of  the  individuals 
of  all  clacRM's  of  the  colony.  Governor 
Macqiuurrie  felt  assured,  that,  without  Hueh 
no-operation,  the  bank  could  not  be  es- 
tablished;  for  he  was  convinced  that  tlio 
emancipi^cd  convicts  were  the  mobt 
opulent  members  of  the  community.  A 
committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  the  rules  and  regulationH  of 
tlie  establishment,  in  which  are  it)  be  found 
the  names  of  George  Howe,  the  printer  of 
tne  Sydney  Gazette,  who  was  aXao  a  rvtail 
dealer;  Mr.  Simon  Lord,  and  3Ir.  Edward 
Eager,  all  emancipated  convicts,  and  the 
last  only  conditionally. 

"  Governor  Maoquarrie  had  alwi^  under- 
stood, and  stroiifcly  wished,  tlwt  in  asking 
for  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the 
commimity  in  the  formation  of  the  bank,  a 
sliare  in  its  direction  and  niaiuuri'mout 
should  also  b<i  communicated  to  thoni."— 
{Report,  p.  ISO.) 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
we  became  acquainted  with  a  piece  of 
military  etiquette,  of  whjch  we  were 
previously  ignorant.  An  officer,  invited 
to  dinner  by  the  Governor,  cannot  re- 
fuse, unless  in  case  of  sickness.  This 
is  the  most  complete  tyranny  we  ever 
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His  Lordship  talks  of  the  drudgery 
of  wading  through  tcu  pages  of  an- 
swers to  his  eigiity-seven  questions. 
AVlio  -has  occasioned  this  drudgery, 
but  the  person  who  meaoB  to  be  so 
much  more  active,  useful,  and  impor- 
tant, tlmn  all  other  Bishops,  by  pro- 
j toeing  questions  which  nobody  has 
thought  to  be  necessary  but  himself? 
But  to  be  intolerably  strict  and  harsh 
to  a  pour  cufate,  who  is  trying  to  earn 
a  morsel  of  hard  bread,  and  then  to 
comjilain  of  the  drudgery  of  reading 
his  answers,  is  much  like  knocking  a 
niun  down  with  a  bludgeon,  and  then 
abusing  him  for  splashing  you  with  his 
l)]«x>d,  and  pestering  you  with  his 
^Toans.  It  is  quite  monstrous,  that  a 
Jiian  who  inflicts  eighty -seven  new 
(questions  in  Theology  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures,  should  Uilk  of  the  drudgery 
of  reading  their  answers. 

A  Curate — there  is  something  which 
excites  conipas>ion  in  the  very  name 
of  a  Curate  !  1 1  How  any  man  of 
Purple,  i*alnce8,  and  Preferment,  can 
let  himself  loose  against  this  poor 
working  man  of  God,  we  are  at  a  loss 
.to  conceive, — a  learned  man  in  an 
hovel,  with  sermons  and  saucepans, 
lexicons  and  bacon,  Hebrew  books  and 
ragged  children — good  and  patient  — 
a  comfort<.T  and  a  preacher — the  first 
and  purest  paujicr  in  the  hamlet,  and 
yet  iihowing,  that,  in  the  midst  of  his 
worldly  misery,  he  has  the  heart  of  a 
gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
lirni,  and  the  kindness  of  a  ]>astor  ; 
and  this  man,  though  he  has  exercised 
the  duties  of  a  clergyman  for  twenty 
years — though  he  has  most  ample  tes- 
limonies  of  conduct  from  clergymen 
iis  respectable  as  any  Bishop — tJiough 
an  Archbishop  add  his  name  to  the 
lii^t  of  witnesses,  is  not  good  enough 
for  Bishop  Marsh  ;  but  is  pushed  out 
in  the  street,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
tiud  his  little  furniture,  to  surrender  his 
honour,  his  faith,  his  conscience,  and 
his  learning — or  to  starve ! 

An  obvious  objection  to  these  inno- 
v.iiions  is,  that  there  can  be  no  end  to 
tlioni.  If  eighty-three  questions  are  os- 
hunied  to  be  necessary  by  one  Bishop, 
ei^ht  hundred  maybe  considered  as  the 
minimum  of  interrogation  by  another. 


When  once  the  ancient  faitb-nubflf 
the  Church  are  lost  sight  of  nd 
despised,  any  misled  theologiin  bi^ 
launch  out  on  the  boundltti  M  tf 
polemical  vexation. 

The  Bishop  of  Pcterbcnougliii  po- 
sitive, that  the  Arminian  interpniitioe 
of  the  Articles  is  the  right  intenmUh' 
tion,  and  that  Calvinisu  shooid  bi 
excluded  from  it ;  bat  the  eonadj 
gentlemen  who  are  to  hear  these  mH- 
ters  debated  in  the  Lower  Hoom,  « 
to  remember,  that  other  Bishops  Inn 
written  upon  these  points  before  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  lim 
arrived  at  concluftiom  diametriciDf 
opposite.  When  curates  are  exdaded 
because  their  answers  are  CalTii» 
tical,  a  careless  layman  might  imigiM 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  Ami 
had  never  been  heard  of  before  in  the 
Church — that  it  was  a  gross  and  psl* 
pable  perversion  of  their  sense,  wUeh 
had  been  scouted  by  all  writen  m 
Church  matters,  from  the  dtr  tbe 
Articles  were  promulgated,  to  this  boor 
— that  such  an  unheard-of  monster  •■ 
a  Calvinistical  Curate  had  never  leapt 
over  the  pate  before,  and  been  detected 
browsing  in  the  sacred  pastures. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  ^ 
Bishop  Sherlock : — 

' '  The  Church  has  left  a  latitude  of  mbn 
to  prevent  schisms  and  brost'hoi  t>|M 
every  difTiTeut  opinion.  It  is  evident  tb« 
Church  of  England  has  so  done  in  W 
Articles,  which  arc  must  liable  to  the  IM^ 
tostdiBput4«;  which  yet  are  penned  «iv 
that  tomi)er  as  to  be  willinirly  uibecribK 
by  nieti  of  different  appreheuitinns  in  tho* 
matters."'  —  (Sh£RLOcx'«  Dtfenea  < 
StiUingfleeVs  Unreawnablenett  qfSeptri 
tion.) 

Bishop  Cleaver,  describing  the  difi 
culties  attending  so  great  an  unde; 
taking  as  the  formation  of  a  nation 
creed,  observes : — 

'  Thcso  diiflcnlties,  however,  do  i 
mom  to  have  discouraged  the  great  \mA 
in  this  work  from  furniing  a  design  as  v 
as  it  was  lil)eral,  that  of  fhuniiig  a  conf 
sion,  which  in  the  enumeration  and  meit 
of  its  several  art Icleii,  should  meet  tbei 
probation,  and  engage  tho  consent  of  I 
whole  reformed  world. 

*  If  upon  trial  it  was  found  that  aec 
prehension  so  extensive  could  noi  bt 
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«,  itni  M  Iwrge  »  oompre- 
l  be  oontrired,  within  the 
3f  the  kingdom,  became,  for 
t  which  first  suggested  the 
1  object  of  prudence  and 
nation  and  government  of 

TCh.' 

tg  on  the  means  necessary 
hi*  object,  the  Bishop  pro- 
:  — *  Such  evidently  aiipoars 
» origin,  and  such  the  actual 
be  confession  comprised  in 
>ur  Church ;  the  true  scope 
hMk  will  not,  I  conceive,  be 
hended  in  any  other  view 
e  drawn  up  and  ad^ted 
m  to  comprehend  the  aaeent 
Wm  to  exclude  that  qf  any 
m  the  neceeaity  qf  a  r^or- 

of  comprehension  intended 
meral  ambiguity  or  equlvo- 
hut  a  prudent  forbearance 


Church  of  England  has  not  gone  the  length 
of  asaerting  in  her  Articles;  but  neither 
has  she  gone  the  length  of  explicitly  contra- 
dicting those  opinions:  insomuch,  that 
there  is  noting  to  hinder  the  Arminian 
and  the  higheat  supratapaarian  Calviniat 
from  walking  together  in  the  Church  qf 
England  and  Ireland  as  frienda  and  bro^ 
there,  if  they  both  approve  the  diacipline  qf 
the  Church,  and  both  are  willing  to  aubmii 
to  it.  Her  discipline  has  been  approved ;  it 
has  been  submitted  to ;  it  has  been  in  former 
times  most  ably  and  scaloualy  defended  by 
the  highest  supndapsarian  Calvinists.  Such 
was  the  great  Usher;  such  was  Whitgifts 
such  were  many  more,  burning  and  shining 
lights  of  our  Church  in  her  early  days  (when 
first  she  shook  off  the  Papal  tyranny),  long 
since  gone  to  the  resting-place  of  the  spirits 
otttM  ^vnt"— {Bishop  Uoeslbt'«  Charges, 
p.  218.— pp.  26,  26.) 

So  that  these  unhappy  Curates  aro 


^l£^^tiLT^:^:^t  '?™'=<l  r^"^  their  bread  for  an  cxjo- 
«  in  mattera  not  esaential  \  sit»t>n  of  the  Articles  which  such  men 
;  andinaUcaaeatowaive,\as  Sherlock,  Cleaver,  and  Horsley 
4ble,teneta  which  might  di'\  think  may  be  fairly  given  of  their 
wi^tounite,' "  (Remarks  j  meaning.  We  do  not  quote  their  au- 
id  Formation  of  the  Articles  thority,  to  show  that  the  right  inter- 
decided,  but  that  it 


of  England,  by  Williax, 
Bangor,  1802.-pp.  23-25.) 

ish  with  Bishop  Horsley. 

.  the  fkshion  of  hite  to  talk 
lism  as  the  system  of  the 
iland,  and  of  Calvinism  as 
osite  to  it,  to  which  the 
le.  Tliat  I  may  not  be  mis- 
irbat  I  have  stated,  or  may 
further  to  say  upon  this 
here  declare,  that  I  use  the 
nbim  and  Calvinism  in  that 
B  in  which  they  arc  now 
I,  to  denote  the  doctrinal 
rstem,  as  unconnected  with 
either  of  Arminiaus  or 
m  Church  discipline  and 
nent.  This  being  promisoil, 
!  often  have  before  assi'rt^, 
prace  I  will  persint  in  the 
r  dying  day,  tliat  so  far  is  it 
I  that  the  Chunh  of  Eng- 
ly  Arminian.  and  hostile  to 
the  truth  is  this,  that  upon 
Tints  in  dispute  betu^een  the 
I  the  Calvinista—upon  all 
doctrine  characteristic  qf 
iS  Church  qf  England  main- 
is  neutrality;  her  Articles 
\ nothingbutwhat is  believed 
fssians  and  by  Calvinists. 
indeed  hold  some  opinions 
\  nme  points,  which  the 


pretation  is  decided,  but  that  it  is 
doubtful — that  there  is  a  balance  of 
authorities  —  that  the  opinion  which 
Bitihop  Marsh  has  punished  with  po- 
verty and  degradation,  has  been  con- 
sidered to  bo  Icgiiimate  by  men  at 
least  as  wise  and  learned  as  himself. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  us  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  Articles  were  originally  framed  to 
prevent  the  very  practices  which  Bishop 
Mursh  has  used  for  their  protection  — 
they  were  purposely  so  worded,  that 
Arminians  and  Calvinists  conld  sign 
them  without  blame.  They  were  in- 
tended to  combine  both  these  descrip- 
tions of  Protestants,  and  were  meant 
principally  for  a  bulwark  against  the 
Catholics. 

"Thus,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  cast  into  a  short  and 
plain  form ;  in  which  they  took  care  both 
to  establish  the  positive  articles  of  religion 
andtocut  off  the  errors  formerly  introduced 
in  the  tune  of  Popery,  or  of  UU»  broached 
by  the  Anabaptists  and  enthusiasts  of 
Germany ;  avoiding  the  niceties  qf  achool' 
men,  or  the peremptoriness  qf  the  writers  qf 
controversy;  leaving,  in  matters  that  aro 
more  justly  controvertible,  a  liberty  to  df- 
vines  to  follow  their  private  opinions  with- 
out thereby  disturbing  the  peace  qf  the 
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morals  of  his  convicts  to  the  accommo- 
dation  of  his  horses.  Let  Mr.  Bigge, 
a  very  discreet  and  moderate  man,  be 
heard  apon  these  points. 

"Having  observed,  in  Governor  Mao- 
quarrie's  answer  to  Mr.  Marsden,  that  he 
justified  the  delay  that  occurred,  and  was 
still  to  take  place,  in  the  construction  of  a 
proper  place  of  reception  for  the  female 
convicts,  by  the  want  of  any  specific  in- 
structions fhnn  your  Lordship  to  under- 
take such  a  building,  and  which  ho  states 
that  ho  solicited  at  any  early  period  of  his 
government,  and  considered  indispensable, 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  to  the  recol- 
lection of  Governor  Macquarrie,  that  be 
had  undertaken  several  btiildings  of  much 
less  urgent  necessity  than  the  Ikctory  at 
Paramatta,  without  waiting  for  any  such 
indispensable  authority;  and  I  now  find 
that  the  construction  of  it  was  announced 
by  him  to  your  Lordship  in  the  year  1817, 
as  then  in  his  contemplation,  without  mak- 
ing any  specific  allusion  to  the  evils  which 
the  want  of  it  had  so  long  occasioned ;  that 
the  contract  for  building  it  was  announced 
to  the  public  on  the  21st  of  May,  1818,  and 
that  your  Lordship's  approval  of  it  was  not 
signified  untU  the  24th  August,  1818,  and 
could  not  have  reached  Governor  Mac- 
quarrie's  hands  until  nearly  a  year  after 
the  work  had  been  undertaken.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  if  want  of  authority  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  delay  in  building 
the  fEU^ry  at  Paramatta,  that  cause  would 
not  only  have  operated  in  the  month  of 
March,  1818,  but  it  would  have  continued 
to  operate  until  the  want  of  authority  ha<] 
been  formally  supplied.     Governor  Mac- 
quarrie, however,  must  be  conscious,  thai 
alter  he  had  stated  to  Mr.  Marsden  in  th(^ 
year  lfil5,  and  with  an  appearance  of  regret , 
tliat  the  want  of  authority  prevented  hini 
from  undertaking  the  construction  of  & 
building  of  such  undeniable  necessity  and 
importance  as  the  factory  at  Puramatta,  hr 
had  undertaken  several  buildings,  which, 
though  usi>ful  in  themselves,  were  of  les:;* 
comparative  importance;  atid  had  am- 
menced,  in  the  month  qf  August,  1817,  thf^ 
laborious  and  expensive  construction  of  Aw 
own  stables  at  8vdn4:y,  to  iohich  J  havr 
alreadif  alluded,  without  any  previous  com  - 
munication  to  your  Lordship,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  an  instruction  that  must  hav<' 
then  reached  him,  and  that  forcibly  wame^i 
him  of  the  consequences."— (iZefx>r^,  p.  71,) 


It  is  the  fashion  very  much  among 
the  Tories  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  all  those  who  love  the  effects  of 
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im  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bcnnet,  wc 
hAkyt  he  would  have  held  to  this 
day. 

Tne  sick,  from  Mr.  Bigge's  Keport, 
appear  to  have  fared  as  badly  as  tliu 
ifflfid.  Good  water  was  scarce,  proper 
penons  to  wait  upon  the  patients  could 
IOC  be  obtained ;  and  so  numerous 
woe  the  complaints  from  this  quarter, 
that  the  Governor  makes  an  order  for 
Che  exclusion  of  all  hospital  grievances 
nd  complaints,  except  on  one  day  in 
Ac  momik  —  dropsy  swelling,  however, 
ftrer  burning,  and  aguo  shaking,  in 
the  meantime,  without  waiting  for  the 
vrmgemenu  of  €rovemor  Macquarric, 
wcoosnlting  the  moiUa  temporafandL 

In  permitting  individuals  to  distil 
Aeir  own  grain,  the  Government  of 
Bmnj  Bay  appears  to  us  to  bo  quite 
light.  It  is  impossible,  in  such  a  colony. 
Id  prevent  unlawful  distillation  to  a 
coBiiderable  extent;  and  it  is  as  well  to 
aitt  upon  spirits  (as  something  must 
Ic  taxed)  that  slight  duty  which  ren- 
tal the  contraband  trade  not  worth 
Allowing.  Distillation,  too,  always 
imam  a  magazine  against  famine,  by 
vUeh  New  &nth  Wales  has  more  than 
Mce  been  severely  visited.  It  opens  a 
■arket  for  grain  where  markets  are 
TBiy  distant, and  where  redundance  and 
hoAob  seem  very  often  to  succeed  each 
other.  The  cheapness  of  spirits  to  such 
wking  people  as  know  how  to  use 
tfiem  with  moderation,  is  a  great  bless- 
iig ;  and  we  doubt  whether  that  modo- 
ntion,  after  the  first  burst  of  ebricty,  is 
M  JQst  as  likely  to  be  learnt  in  plenty 
■  ia  scarcity. 

We  were  a  little  surprised  at  the 
lenty  limits  allowed  to  convicts  for 
ikcping  on  board  the  transports.  Mr. 
Bfge  M  whose  sense  and  humanity 
Penally  have  not  the  slightest  doubt) 
■Mtt  eighteen  inches  to  be  quite  suffi- 
CNtt— twice  the  length  of  a  small 
te  of  letter  paper.  The  printer's 
M,  who  carries  our  works  to  the 
pXMi  informs  us  that  the  allowance  to 
Ike  demons  of  the  type  is  double  fonls- 
>9  length,  or  twenty-four  inches.  The 
fWtt  dty  nphoUterers  generally  con- 
■dcr  six  feet  as  barely  sufScient  for  a 
fenon  rising  in  business,  and  assisting 
oecMonaUy  at  official  banquets. 


Mrs.  Fry's*  systom  is  well  spoken  (>i' 
by  Mr.  HiL'u:e  ;  and  its  uscrul  ctlort  in 
prornolin;;  ordi-r  and  doconcy  among 
tloating  Convicts  fully  admitted. 

In  a  voyage  to  liotany  Bay  by  Mr. 
Read,  he  states  that,  while  the  convict 
vessel  lay  at  anchor,  about  to  sail,  a 
boat  from  shore  reached  the  ship,  and 
from  it  stepped  a  clerk  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  convicts  felicitated 
themselves  upon  the  acquisition  of  so 
gentlemanlike  a  companion ;  but  it  soon 
turned  out  that  the  visitant  had  no  in- 
tention of  making  so  long  a  voyage. 
Finding  that  they  were  not  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  company,  the  convicts 
very  naturally  thought  of  picking  his 
pockets;  the  necessity  of  which  profes- 
sional measure  was  prevented  by  a 
speedy  distribution  of  their  contents. 
Forth  from  his  bill-case  this  votary  of 
Plutus  drew  his  nitidNewIands  ;  all  the 
forgers  and  uttcrcrs  were  mustered  on 
deck  ;  and  to  each  of  them  was  well  and 
truly  paid  into  his  hand  a  five  pound 
note  ;  less  acceptable,  perhaps,  than 
if  privately  removed  from  the  person, 
but  still  joyfully  received.  This  was 
well  intended  on  the  part  of  the  Direc- 
tors :  but  the  consequences  it  issciirccly 
necessary  to  enumerate ;  a  hirge  stock 
of  rum  was  immediately  laid  in  from 
the  circumambient  slop-boats;  and  the 
materials  of  constant  intoxication  so- 
cured  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

The  following  account  of  pastoral 
convicts  is  striking  and  picturesque : — 

•  We  are  sorry  it  should  have  boon  inia- 
ghied,  fh>m  some  of  our  late  ohMTvatlDns 
on  prison  discipline,  tliat  wu  uieaut  to  dis- 
I>araji:e  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry.  For 
prisoners  before  trial,  it  is  ptTfcct;  but 
where  imprisonment  is  intended  for  punish- 
ment, and  not  for  detention,  it  requires,  n» 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  a  vcr>'  dif- 
ferent system.  The  Prison  8ociet\'  (an 
excellent,  honourable,  and  most  useful  in- 
stitution of  some  of  the  best  men  in  Ewtt- 
land)  havO  certainly,  in  their  first  Numbers, 
fkllen  into  the  common  mistake,  of  supiwifi- 
ing  that  the  reformation  of  the  culprit,  and 
not  the  prevention  of  the  crime,  was  tlwi 
main  object  of  imprisonment;  and  have,  in 
consequence,  taken  some  false  views  of  the 
method  of  treatimr  prisoners— the  exposi- 
tion of  which,  after  the  usual  manner  of 
flesh  and  blood,  makes  them  a  httle  anirr>'. 
But,  in  objet^ts  of  so  hivh  a  nature,  what 
matters  tcho  is  right  ? — the  only  question  is, 
Ifft^i^  is  right? 
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rr.aci  ic.-miiifcT  irom  Ansim  s  icrry  lo  i.auii- 
<v'<t<Mi.  a  (Lstaiic'  of  lilt)  niihvs.  tli.-ir  fliuk>; 
a. Ml  ll,•t•.l^  l.a\.-  l.r.'M  coMiniitt.vl  to  t!..- 
f  r.-t'..fcu;,\  i,l  ^Ii"i.ini-<Kaiul.st-<'K-\i'i'piTN, 
n  Iio  arc  s.-i.t  t..  tlu's.'  oattl(!  ra.iK«'S  dist.iiit 
soinetimcs  30  or  40  miles  from  tlieir  masters' 
estates. 

*•  The  boundaries  of  these  tracts  are  de- 
scribed in  the  tickets  of  occupation  by 
which  they  are  held,  and  which  are  made 
renewable  every  year,  on  payment  of  a  foe 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  clerk.  One 
or  more  convicts  are  stationed  on  them,  to 
attend  to  the  flocks  and  cattle,  and  are  gup- 
plied  with  wheat,  tea,  and  sugar,  at  the 
monthly  visits  of  the  owner.  They  are  al- 
lowed the  use  of  a  musket  and  a  few 
cartridges  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
natives;  and  they  have  also  dogs,  with 
which  they  hunt  the  kangaroos,  whose  flesh 
they  eat,  and  dispose  of  their  skins  to  per- 
sons passing  IVora  Hobart  Town  to  Laun- 
ceston,  in  exchange  for  tea  and  sugar. 
They  thus  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  food, 
and  sometimes  suc<^ed  in  cultivating  a  few 
vegetables.  Their  habitations  are  made  of 
turf,  and  tliatched;  as  the  bark  of  the  dwarf 
eucalyptus,  or  gum-trees  of  the  plains,  and 
the  interior,  in  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  is  not 
of  sufGcient  expanse  to  form  covering  or 
shelter."— (i&?por*,  pp.  107, 108.) 

A  I/)ndon  thief,  clothed  in  kanfi^a- 
roo's  skins,  lodged  under  the  bark  of  the 
dwarf  eucalyptus,  and  keeping  sheep, 
fourteen  thousand  miles  from  Picca- 
dilly, with  a  crook  bent  into  the  shnpo 


<u  iiuMr  cioiiii'S.  HiKi  uniijr  i 
rrisoiuTs.  l)v  unknown  n.aus 
tlM>(\.al  liiv.r. 

"  'I  tiry  ari-  fwanl^fl  fi-r  tin 
by  |)^(•^ollts  ff  maize  nud  I 
notwithstandint?  tlio  ap])reh< 
venge  from  the  convicts  who 
back,  they  continue  to  live 
and  its  neighbouroood;  but 
to  prefer  the  society  of  the  so 
of  tlie  comicts.'*— (i2«par<,  p. 

Of  the  convicts  in  New  S 
Mr.  Bigge  found  about  ci 
in  a  hundred  to  be  persoiu 
able  character  and  conduct 
evidence  respcctiDg  them 
satisfactory.  But  the  m 
and  consolatory  passage  i; 
Report  is  the  following:— 

"  The  marriages  of  the  nattn 
with  female  convict*  are  to; 
cumstance  that  is  attributab 
ncral  disinclination  to  early  i 
is  observable  amongst  them, 
the  abandoned  and  dissolute 
female  convicts;  but  chid^ 
pride  in  the  native-bom  youf 
ing  to  contempt  for  the  vicet  s 
of  the  convicts,  even  when  i 
the  persons  of  their  own  pai 
port,  p.  106.) 

Everything  is  to  be  ex] 
these  feelings.  Tbey  coi 
mother-country  the  first  pr 
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pemtopemdeall  haman  inititations, 
nd  to  be  the  most  invincible  of  all 
taaan  ebaaet.  Not  only  are  Church, 
Gb^.  and  State,  allared  hj  this  princi- 
ik  of  ricarions  labour,  but  the  pot-boy 
m  a  lower  pot-bor,  who  for  a  small 
NRtion  of  the  smaJl  gains  of  his  prin- 
ipal, arranges,  with  inexhaustible  sedu- 
i^,  the  sabdiTided  portions  of  drink, 
nd  intensely  perspiring,  dispersef*,  in 
mbt  pewter,  the  frothy  elements  of  joy . 
There  is  a  rery  awkward  story  ot  a 
sme  flojrging  inflicted  upon  three  frcc- 
m  by  GoTcmor  &Iacqnarrie,  without 
nplaint  to,  or  intervention  of,  any 
■^strate;  a  fact  not  denied  by  the 
tofsmor,  and  fur  which  no  ade<iuate 
pofegy,  nor  anjrthing  approaching  to 
■  adequate  apology,  is  offered.  These 
jiatic  and  satrapic'al  proceeding8,how- 
pcr.we  have  reason  to  think,  arc  cx- 
sefingly  disrelished  by  London  juries. 
W  i^ofits  of  having  been  unjustly 
BBged  at  Botany  Bay  (Scarlett  fur  the 
isintiff)  is  good  property,  and  would 
Idi  a  rery  considerable  sum  at  the 
Mtion  Mart.  The  Governor,  in  many 
Msnces,  appears  to  have  confounded 
irerrity  of  opinion  upon  particular 
Msnrvs,  with  systematic  opposition  to 
I  Government,  and  to  have  treated 
i  disaffected  persons  those  whom,  in 
TCorite  measures,  he  could  not  })er- 
■de  by  his  arguments,  nor  influence 
r  his  example,  and  on  points  where 
vy  man  has  a  right  to  judge  for 
mAU  and  where  authority  has  no 
ptimate  right  to  interfere,  much  less 
dicute. 

To  the  charges  confirmed  by  the 
tfement  of  Mr.  Biggc,  Mr.  Bennet 
ldi»from  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
oil  C(Mnmittee,  that  the  fees  in  the 
Wfmor*s  Court,  collected  by  the 
Chority  of  the  Governor,  are  most 
orbilant  and  oppressive  ;  and  that 
■al  taxes  are  collected  under  the  sole 
tbority  of  the  Governor.  It  has  been 
ide,  by  colonial  regulations,  a  capital 
B&ee  to  steal  the  wild  cattle;  and  in 
IS,  three  persons  were  convicted  of 
iling  a  wild  hxili,  the  property  of  our 
mtigm  Lord  the  King.  Now,  our 
veign  Lord  the  King  (whatever  be 
BCfacr  merits  or  demerits)  is  certainly 
97  good-natured  man,  and  would 


be  the  first  to  lament  that  an  unhappy 
convict  was  sentenced  to  death  for  kill- 
ingoneof  hiswild  bulls  on  the  othersido 
of  the  world.  The  cases  of  Mr.  Moore 
and  of  William  Stewart,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bennet,  are  ver}'  strong.  If  they  are 
answerable,  they  should  be  answered. 
The  concluding  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart  is, 
to  us,  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  un- 
fitness of  Colonel  Macqnarrie  for  the 
{•ituation  in  which  he  was  placed  The 
Ministry  at  home,  after  the  authenticity 
of  the  letter  was  proved,  should  have 
seized  upon  the  first  decent  pretext  of  rc« 
calling  the  Governor,  of  thanking  him  iu 
the  name  of  his  Sovereign  for  his  valu- 
al)le  services  (not  omitting  his  care  of 
the  wild  bulls),  and  of  dismi.*:sing  him 
to  half-pay  —  and  insignificance. 

As  to  the  Trial  by  Jury,  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Bennet,  that  it  would  be 
right  to  introduce  it  at  present,  for 
reasons  we  have  given  in  a  previous 
Article,  and  which  we  see  no  reason  for 
altering.  The  time  of  course  will  come 
when  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust  and  absurd,  to  refuse  to  that  set- 
tlement the  benefit  of  popular  institu- 
tions. But  they  are  too  young,  too  few, 
and  too  deficient  for  such  civilised  ma- 
chinery at  present  "  I  cannot  come 
to  sen'c  upon  the  jury  —  the  waters  of 
the  Ilawksbury  arc  out,  and  I  have  a 
mile  to  swim  —  the  kangaroos  will 
break  into  my  com  —  the  convicts  have 
robbed  me  —  my  little  boy  has  been 
bitten  by  an  omithor}-nchus  paradoxus 
—  I  have  sent  a  man  fifty  miles  with  a 
sack  of  flonr  to  buy  a  pair  of  breeches 
for  the  assizes,  and  he  is  not  returned." 
These  are  the  excuses  which,  in  new 
colonies,  always  prevent  IVial  by  Jury; 
and  make  it  desirable,  for  the  first 
half  century  of  their  existence,  that  they 
should  live  under  the  simplicity  and 
convenience  of  despotism — such  modi- 
fied despotism  (we  mean)  as  a  British 
House  of  Commons  (always  containing 
men  as  bold  and  honest  as  the  meml>cr 
for  Shrewsbury)  will  permit  in  the 
governors  of  their  distant  colonies. 

Such  are  the  opinions  formed  of  the 
conduct  of  Governor  Macquarrie  by 
Mr.  Bigge.  Not  the  slightest  insinua- 
tion is  made  against  the  integrity  of 
his  character.  Though  almost  every - 
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iiuui,  may  very  easily  nun  a  very  tine 
<■  nony.  The  (.Dl'iiy  itsolf,  ilisiiKMini- 
}..  r.'.l  .if  ('(iImiuI  Lac'lilaii  Mac'iuarric, 
will  proIiaMy  l)i.'(.'onie  avcry  1iiioeiH]»iro; 
))ut  we  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  of  any 
present  utility  as  a  place  of  punishment. 
The  history  of  emancipated  convicts, 
who  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  their  industry  and  their  speculations, 
necessarily  reaches  this  country,  and 
prevents  men  who  are  goaded  by  want, 
and  hovering  between  vice  and  virtue, 
from  looking  upon  it  as  a  place  of  suf- 
fering— perhaps  leads  them  to  consider 
it  as  the  land  of  hope  and  refuge,  to 
them  unattainable,  except  by  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  And  so  they  lift  up 
their  heads  at  the  Bar,  hoping  to  be 
transported, — 

*'Stabant  orantes   primi    traosmittere 
cursum, 
Tcndebautquo  manus,  ripao  ulterioris 
amore." 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  that  these  enticing  histories 
of  convict  prosperity  should  be  pre- 
vented, by  one  uniform  system  of 
severity  exercised  in  New  South  Wales, 
upon  all  transported  persons.  Such 
different  degrees  of  gjuilt  are  included 
under  the  term  of  convict,  that  it  would 
violate  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and 


At  jirc'sont,  the  pro>fpenty 
convii.'ts  i<^  consiilcrcl  to  K 
by  all  ;  and  tran^^portatiou 
'  honii.-plifre  is  looked  u\ 
renovation  of  fallen  fortuii 
passport  to  wealth  and  poii< 
Another  circumstance, 
stroys  all  idea  of  punishm^ 
ponation  to  New  South  W 
enormous  expense  which  ths 
would  occasion  if  it  really  i 
place  of  punishment.  A  li 
tailor  arrives,  of  no  use  to  t 
tural  projects  of  the  Govct 
turned  over  to  a  settler,  wh 
sartorial  Borgia  hia  liber 
shillings  per  week,  and  all 
steal  and  snip,  what,  when, 
he  can.  The  excuse  for  all 
ery  of  law  and  justice  i 
expense  of  his  maintenance 
the  Government  at  home 
expense  is  not  saved  to  the 
large.  The  nefarious  needle 
home,  that  ho  is  as  comfc 
finger  in  a  thimble!  that  the 
tion  only  of  humanity,  he 
wives,  and  is  filled  every  da 
and  kangaroo.  This,  of  a 
lost  upon  the  shopboard;  i 
saving  of  fifteen  pence  pc 
foundation  of  many  crimini 
laid.    What  is  true  of  tailoi 
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GAME  LAWS. 
(E.  Bbtibw,  1823.) 

ALetUrtotkeCSUnrmanqfiheConmittee 
qf  tkt  ff&use  qf  Oommont,  on  the  Game 
Lowe,  Bf  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  WiUiam 
Hertmi    Etdgwaj.   1828. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
this  little  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Herbert,  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
published  a  Report  on  the  Game  Laws, 
containing  a  great  deal  of  verj  curious 
information  respecting  the  sale  of  game, 
an  epitome  of  which  we  shall  now  lay 
before  onr  readers.  The  country  hig- 
glers who  collect  poultry,  gather  up 
the  game  from  the  depots  of  the 
poachers,  and  transmit  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  poultry,  and  in  the  same 
packages,  to  the  London  poulterers, 
by  whom  it  is  distributed  to  the  public; 
and  this  traffic  is  carried  on  (as  far  as 
game  is  concerned)  even  from  the  dis- 
unoe  of  Scotland.  The  same  business 
it  carried  on  by  the  porters  of  stage 
coaches  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  game  is 
sold  clandestinely  by  lords  of  manors, 
or  by  gamekeepers,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  lords  of  manors;  and  princi- 
pally, as  the  evidence  states,  from 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  grea^  schools 
of  steel  traps  and  spring  guns.  The 
supply  of  game,  too,  is  proved  to  be 
quite  as  regular  as  the  supply  of 
poultry  ;  the  number  of  hares  and 
partridges  supplied  rather  exceeds  that 
of  pheasants ;  but  any  description  of 
game  may  be  had  to  any  amount. 
Here  is  a  part  of  the  evidence. 

"Gan  you  at  any  time  procure  any 
qoantity  of  game  ?  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.— 
If  Tea  were  to  receive  almost  an  unlimited 
order,  eoold  you  execute  it?  Tes ;  I  would 
•apply  the  whole  dty  of  London,  any  fixed 
day  oooe  a  week,  all  the  year  through,  so 
that  every  individual  inhabitant  should 
hare  game  for  his  table.— Do  you  think  you 
eoold  procure  a  thousand  phoaitants  ?  Yes ; 
I  would  be  bound  to  produce  ten  thoueand 
a  week.— You  would  be  bound  to  proride 
ereiy  fkmtly  in  London  with  a  dish  of 
fmer  Yes ;  a  partridge,  or  a  pheasant,  or 
a  fan,  or  a  grouse,  or  something  or  other. 
—How  would  you  set  about  doing  it  ?  I 
sfaoidd.  of  oourae,  request  the  persons  with 
whom  I  am  in  the  hkbit  of  dealing,  to  use 
their  inflnenoe  to  bring  me  what  they  could 
hf  a  certain  day;  I  should  speak  to  the^ 


dealers  and  the  mail-guards,  and  ooachmen, 
to  produce  a  quantity ;  and  I  should  send  to 
my  own  connections  in  one  or  two  manors 
where  I  have  the  privilege  of  selling  for 
those  gentlemen ;  and  should  send  to  Scot- 
hmd  to  say,  that  every  week  the  Uu-gest 
quantity  thi^  could  produce  was  to  be  sent. 
Being  but  a  petty  salesman,  I  sell  a  very 
small  quanti^;  but  I  have  had  about  4000 
head  direct  ftrom  one  man.— Can  you  state 
the  quantity  of  game  which  has  been  sent 
to  you  during  the  year?  No :  I  msy  say, 
perhaps,  10,000  head;  mine  is  a  limited 
trade;  I  speak  comparatively  to  that  of 
others ;  I  only  supply  private  fiunilies."— 
{Report,  p.  20.) 

Poachers  who  go  out  at  night  cannot, 
of  course,  like  regular  tradesmen,  pro- 
portion the  supply  to  the  demand,  but 
having  once  made  a  contract,  they  kill 
all  they  can  ;  and  hence  it  happens 
that  the  game  market  is  sometimes 
very  much  overstocked,  and  great 
quantities  of  game  either  throw^  away, 
or  disposed  of  by  Irish  hawkers  to  the  ♦ 
common  people  at  very  inferior  prices. 

••  Does  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  be  obliged 
to  dispose  of  poultry  at  the  same  low  prices 
you  are  obliged  to  dispose  of  game?  It 
depends  upon  the  weather;  often  when 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  oh  hand, 
and,  owing  to  the  weather,  it  will  not  keep 
till  the  following  dsy,  I  am  obliged  to  take 
any  price  that  is  offered ;  but  we  can  always 
turn  either  poultry  or  game  into  some  price 
or  other;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  Irish 
hawkers,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  heads 
of  game  would  be  spoiled  and  thrown  awsy. 
It  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  persion  to  con- 
ceive for  one  moment  the  quantity  of  game 
that  is  hawked  in  the  streets.  I  have  had 
opportunity  more  than  other  persons  of 
knowing  this  ;  for  I  have  sold.  I  may  say, 
more  game  than  any  other  person  in  the 
city;  and  we  serve  hawkers  indiscrimi- 
nately, persons  who  come  uid  piirchafie 
probably  six  fowls  or  turkeys  and  geese,  and 
they  will  buy  heads  of  game  with  them."— 
{Report,  p.  22.) 

Live  birds  are  sent  up  as  well  as 
dead  ;  eggs  as  well  as  birds.  The 
price  of  pheasants*  eggs  last  year  was 
8^.  per  dozen  ;  of  partridges*  eggs,  2e, 
The  price  of  hares  was  from  Se.  to 
5s.  6ri.  ;  of  partridges,  from  Is.  6d,  to 
2«.  6d.  ;  of  pheasants,  from  5s.  to 
5s,  ed.  each,  and  sometimes  as  low  as 
Is.  6</. 

"What  have  you  gWen  tot  ?;MQft  \Xjia 
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year?  It  is  very  low  indeed;  I  am  sick  of 
it ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  deal  again. 
"We  have  got  game  this  season  as  low  as 
half-»Knrown  a  brace  (birds),  and  pheaRants 
as  low  as  U.  a  brace.  It  is  so  plentifid, 
there  has  been  no  end  to  spoiling  it  this 
season.  It  is  so  plentiful,  it  is  of  no  use.  In 
war  time  it  was  worth  having;  then  they 
fetched  7«.  and  8f.  a  brace."  —  (Report, 
P.8S.) 

All  the  poulterers,  too,  even  the 
roost  respectable,  state,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  they  should  carry  on 
this  illegal  traffic  in  the  present  state 
of  the  game  laws  ;  because  their  regu- 
lar customers  for  poultry  would  infal- 
libly leave  any  pouIterer*8  shop  from 
whence  they  could  not  be  supplied 
with  game. 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  general 
wish  at  present  of  the  trade  not  to  deal  in 
the  article ;  but  they  are  all,  of  course,  com- 
pelled troxn.  their  connections.  If  they  can- 
not  get  game  firom  one  person  they  can  firom 
'  another. 

*'  Do  you  believe  that  poulterers  are  not 
to  bo  found  who  would  take  out  licences, 
and  would  deal  with  those  very  persons, 
for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  a  greater  profit 
than  they  would  have  dealing  as  you  would 
do  ?  I  think  the  poulterers  in  general  are 
a  respectable  set  of  men,  and  would  not 
countenance  such  a  thing ;  they  feel  now 
that  they  are  driven  into  a  comer;  that 
there  may  be  men  who  would  countenance 
irregular  proceedings,  I  have  no  doubt.— 
Would  it  be  their  interest  to  do  so,  consider- 
ing the  penalty?  No,  I  think  not.  The 
poulterers  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
they  are  committing  a  broach  of  the  law  at 
present.— Do  you  suppose  that  those  per- 
sons, respectable  as  they  are,  who  are  now 
committing  a  breach  of  the  law,  would  not 
equally  commit  that  breach  if  the  law  were 
altered?  No,  certainly  not ;  at  present  it 
is  so  connected  with  their  business  that 
they  cannot  help  it.— You  said  just  now, 
that  they  were  (hriven  into  a  comer ;  what 
did  you  mean  by  that?  We  are  obliged  to 
aid  and  abet  those  men  who  commit  those 
depredations,  because  of  the  constant  de- 
mand for  game,  firom  different  customers 
whom  we  supply  with  poultry.— Could  you 
carry  on  your  busin^n  as  a  poulterer,  if  you 
refused  to  supply  game?  By  no  means; 
because  some  of  the  first  people  in  the 
land  require  it  ot me"— (Report,  p.  16.) 

When  that  worthy  Errorist,  Mr. 
Barikes,  brought  in  his  bill  of  addi- 
Uonal  scvcritica  against  poacheis^lW^ 
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was  no  man  of  sense  and  reflection 
who  did  not  anticipate  the  following 
consequences  of  the  measure: — 

''Do  you  find  that  less  game  has  been 
sold  in  consequence  of  the  bill  rendering  it 
penal  to  sell  game?  Upon  my  word,  it  did 
not  make  the  slightest  difllmnoe  in  the 
world.  — Not  immediately  alter  it  was 
made?  No;  I  do  not  think  it  made  the 
slightest  diflSBrence.  —  It  did  not  make  the 
slightest  sensation?  No;  I  never  aokl  a 
bird  less.— Was  not  there  a  resolution  of 
the  poulterers  not  to  sell  game?  I  was 
secretary  to  that  committee.  —  What  was 
the  consequence  of  that  resolution?  A 
great  deal  of  ill  blood  in  the  trade.  One 
gentleman  who  just  left  the  room  did  not 
oome  in  to  my  ideas.  I  never  had  a  head 
of  game  in  my  house;  all  my  neighbours 
sold  it ;  and  as  we  had  people  on  the  watch, 
who  were  ready  to  watch  it  into  the  honaes, 
it  came  to  this,  we  were  prepared  to  bring 
our  actions  against  certain  individuals, 
after  sitting,  perhaps,  flrom  three  to  four 
months,  eveiy  week,  which  we  did  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand ;  but  we 
did  not  proceed  with  our  actions,  to  prevent 
ill  blood  in  the  trade.  We  regularly  met, 
and,  as  we  conceived  at  the  time,  formed  a 
committee  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
trade.  I  was  secretary  of  that  committee. 
The  game  was  sold  in  the  city,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  cheaper 
than  ever  was  known,  because  the  people 
at  our  end  of  the  town  were  afiraid.  I,  as  a 
point  of  honour,  never  had  it  in  my  house. 
I  never  had  a  head  of  game  in  my  house 
that  season.— What  was  th«i  consequence? 
I  lost  my  trade,  and  gave  offenoe  to  gentle- 
men: a  nobleman's  steward,  or  butler,  or 
cook,  treated  it  as  contumely ;  '  Good  God ! 
what  is  the  use  of  your  running  your  hnd 
against  the  wall?*— Tou  were  oblig«l  to 
begin  the  trade  again  ?  Tea,  and  sold  more 
than  ever/*—{Beport,  p.  18.) 

These  consequences  are  confirmed 
by  the  oidcnce  of  every  person  before 
the  Committee. 

All  the  evidence  is  very  strong  as 
to  the  fact,  that  dealing  in  game  is  not 
discreditable  ;  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  respectahle  persons,  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  first  poulterers  in 
London,  who  buy  game  knowing  it  to 
have  been  illegally  procured,  but  who 
would  never  dream  of  purchasing  any 
other  article  procured  by  di^oncsty. 

*'Are  there  not,  to  your  knowledge,  a 
ifSratXiXoansi  v^n^^^Vathii  town  who  deal  in 
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naeL  bf  bajincr  or  selling  it,  that  would 
oolon  any  account  buy  or  ncU  stolen  pro- 
!>prty?  Certainly:  thero  are  many  capital 
til.fSTiiPn,  poultoren*,  who  deal  in  fcnnw, 
tint  vnuidhavc  nothing  to  do  with  htoloii 
Froperty ;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  there  ia  a 
pOQlterer^  ihop  in  London,  where  they 
«Bakl  DOC  get  game,  if  they  wanted  it.— Do 
jn  think  any  diaeredit  attaches  to  any 
■■  in  this  town  for  buying  or  selling 
paef  I  think  none  at  all;  and  I  do  not 
tUnk  that  the  men  to  whom  I  hare  Just 
nferrsd  would  haro  anything  to  do  with 
Mtn  fsoda.— Would  it  not,  in  the  opinion 
tf  ths  Inhabitants  of  London,  bo  considered 
■  mj  dilferent  thing  dealing  in  stolen 
liMi  or  stotan  poaltiy?  Certainly.— The 
«s  would  be  considered  disgracefiil.  and 
tte  other  not  f  Certainly ;  they  think  no- 
thing of  dealing  in  game;  and  the  fkmiers 
k  the  country  will  not  ghro  information : 
thij  will  have  a  l|are  or  two  of  the  very 
an  who  work  for  them ;  and  they  am 
rtrsid  to  give  information.*'  —  {Export, 

The  eridencc  of  I>aniel  Bishop,  one 
rfihe  Bow  Street  officers,  who  has 
been  a  good  deal  emplojed  in  the  ap- 
pdwDsion  of  poachers,  is  carious  and 
important,  as  it  shows  the  enormous 
mmt  of  the  evil,  and  the  ferocious 
fpirii  which  the  game  laws  engender 
ii  the  common  people.  **  The  poach- 
oi,"  he  says,  "came  sixteen  miles.  The 
vbole  of  the  village -from  which  they 
*ere  taken  were  poachers ;  the  consta- 
Ue  of  the  village,  and  the  shoemaker, 
nd  other  inhabitants  of  the  villa^re.  I 
fckbed  one  man  twenty- two  miIcs.Thcre 
*is  the  son  of  a  respectable  gardener ; 
tne  of  these  was  a  sawjrer,  and  another 
iltaker,  who  kept  a  good  shop  there. 

V  the  village  had  b<^n  ahirmed,  we 
<^ld  hare  had  some  mischief ;  but 
*e  were  all  prepared  with  iire-arms. 

V  poachers  have  a  spite  with  the  gam» 
keeper,  that  would  induce  them  to  go 
^  in  nnmbers  to  resist  him.  Tliis 
fnty  I  speak  of  had  something  in 
^  hatt  to  distinguish  them.  They 
^  a  delight  in  setting-to  with  the 
pBMkeepers ;  and  talk  it  over  aftcr- 
*inli  how  they  served  so  and  so. 
IVcj  fonght  with  the  butt-ends  of 
Aeir  gons  at  Lord  Howe's  ;  they  beat 
(he  gamekeepers  shockingly.*'— **  Does 
>  occur  to  you  (Bishop  is  asked)  to 
hva  had  more  applications,  and  to 


have  detected  more  persons  this  season 
than  in  any  tornier  one  ?  Yes  ;  I 
think  witliin  four  months  tiiere  liav.' 
been  twenty-one  trans[)()ited  tiiat  1 
have  been  at  tlie  taking  of,  and  throngli 
one  man  turning  evidence  in  each  case, 
and  without  that  they  could  not  havo 
been  identified  ;  the  gamekeepers 
could  not,  or  would  not,  identify  them. 
The  poachers  go  to  the  pnblic-houso 
and  spend  their  money  ;  if  they  havo 
a  good  night's  work,  they  will  go  and 
get  drunk  with  the  money.  The  gangs 
are  connected  together  at  diftercnt 
public-houses,  just  like  a  club  at  a 
public-house ;  they  ore  all  sworn 
together.  If  the  keeper  took  one  of 
them,  they  would  go  and  attack  him 
for  so  doing." 

Mr.  Stafford,  chief-clerk  of  Bow 
Street,  says,  "  All  the  offences  a;;ainst 
the  game  laws  which  are  of  an  atro- 
cious description  I  think  arc  generally 
reported  to  the  public  office  in  Bow 
Street,  more  especially  in  cases  where 
the  keepers  have  either  been  killed,  or 
dangerously  wounded,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  an  officer  from  Bow  Street 
is  required.  The  applications  have 
been  much  more  numerous  of  late 
years*  than  they  were  formerly.  Some 
of  them  have  been  cases  of  murder ; 
but  I  do  not  think  many  have  amounted 
to  murder.  There  are  many  instances 
in  which  keepers  have  been  very  ill- 
treated —  they  have  been  wounded, 
skulls  have  been  fractured,  and  bones 
broken  ;  and  they  have  been  shot  at. 
A  man  takes  a  hare,  or  a  pheasant, 
with  a  very  different  feeling  from  that 
with  which  he  would  take  a  pigeon  or 
a  fowl  out  of  a  farm-yard.  Tho 
number  of  persons  that  assemble  to- 
gether is  more  for  tho  purpose  of 
protecting  themselves  against  those 
that  may  apprehend  them,  than  from 
any  idea  that  they  arc  actually  com- 

•  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  men  havo 
been  transported  for  shooting  at  niprht. 
There  arc  instannos  of  men  who  havo  bitnn 
trausported  at  the  Sessions  for  night  pna^'h- 
insr,  who  n'.ade  no  resistance  at  all  when 
taken:  but  then  their  characters  as  old 
poachers  weighed  against  them— characters 
estimated  probalily  by  the  very  lords  of 
manors  whp  had  lost  tiieir  game.  Thin  d  is- 
graccf^il  law  is  the  occasion  of  all  the  mur- 
ders committed  for  game. 
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mitting  depredation  npon  the  property 
of  another  person  ;  they  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  property.  I  think  there  is  a 
sense  of  morality  and  a  distinction  of 
crime  existing  in  the  men's  minds, 
although  they  are  mistaken  about  it. 
Men  feel  that  if  they  go  in  a  great 
body  together,  to  break  into  a  house, 
or  to  rob  a  person,  or  to  steal  his 
poultry,  or  his  sheep,  they  are  commit- 
ting a  crime  against  that  man's  pro- 
perty ;  but  I  think  with  respect  to  the 
game,  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
doing  anything  which  is  wrong  :  but 
think  they  have  committed  ho  crime 
when  they  have  done  the  thing,  and 
their  only  anxiety  is  to  escape  de- 
tection." In  addition,  Mr.  Stafford 
states  that  he  remembers  not  one  single 
conviction  under  Mr,  Bankes*t  Act 
against  buying  game ;  and  not  one  con- 
viction for  buying  or  selling  gome 
within  the  last  year  has  been  made  at 
Bow  Street. 

The  inferences  from  these  facts  are 
exactly  as  we  predicted,  and  as  every 
man  of  common  sense  must  have  pre- 
dicted— that  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
game  is  absolutely  impossible.  If  game 
be  plentiful,  and  cannot  be  obtained  at 
any  lawful  market,  an  illicit  trade  will 
be  established,  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  prevent  by  any  increased 
severity  of  the  laws.  There  never 
was  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  public  opinion 
in  all  penal  i  nuctments.  Mr.  Bankes 
(a  perfect  representative  of  all  the  or- 
dinary notions  about  forcing  mankind 
by  pains  and  penalties)  took  the  floor. 
To  buy  a  partridge  (though  still  con- 
sidered as  inferior  to  murder)  was 
visited  with  the  very  heaviest  infliction 
of  the  law  ;  and  yet,  though  game  is 
sold  as  openly  in  London  as  apples 
and  oranges,  though  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  legis^lutive  mistake, 
the  oflficers  of  the  police  can  hardly 
recollect  a  single  instancfe  where  the 
information  has  been  laid,  or  the 
penalty  levied  ;  and  why  ?  because 
every  man's  feelings  and  every  man's 
understanding  tell  him,  that  it  is  a 
most  absurd  and  ridiculous  tyranny  to 
prevent  one  man,  who  has  more  game 
than  he  wants,  from  exchanging  it 


with  another  num,  who  hu  mon 
money  than  he  wants — ^became  migH- 
trates  will  not  (if  they  can  avoid  ii) 
inflict  such  absurd  penalties— bectan 
even  common  informers  know  enoogh 
of  the  honest  indignation  of  minkiad, 
and  are  too  well  aware  of  the  eoUsM 
of  pump  and  pond,  to  act  under  tto 
bill  of  the  Lycurgns  of  Corfe  Castle. 

The  plan  now  proposed  is,  to  a* 
dcrsell  the  poacher,  which  may  te 
successful  or  nnsucceasfol ;  bat  the 
threat  is,  if  yon  attempt  this  plan  den 
will  be  no  game — and  if  there  ii  M 
game  there  will  be  no  country  gead^ 
men.  We  deny  every  part  of  tfaii 
enthymeme — the  last  propontioa  a 
well  as  the  first.  We  really 
believe  that  all  our  rural 


would  be  deserted,  dihongfa  no  gni 
was  to  bo  found  in  their  neigfaboB^ 
hood.  Some  come  into  the  oouoy 
for  health,  some  for  quiet,  for  agiinl- 
ture,  for  economy,  from  attacbmcBl  M 
family  estates,  from  love  of  retiremeoli 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  np  pn^ 
vincial  interests,  and  from  a  m 
variety  of  causes.  Partridges  fsA 
pheasants,  though  they  form  1UD^ 
tenths  of  human  motives,  still  lean  s 
small  residue,  which  may  be  clsseA 
under  some  other  head.  NeithiTiit 
a  great  proportion  of  those  whom  tfce 
love  of  shooting  brings  into  thecooooy 
of  the  smallest  value  or  importance  to 
the  country.  A  Colonel  of  the  Goirf^ 
the  second  son  just  entered  at  Oxfbri, 
three  diners  out  from  Piccadilly ■* 
Major  Kock,  liord  John,  Lord  Chsne^ 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  qiurterrf 
at  the  neighbouring  town,  two  W 
Peers,  and  a  German  Baron  ;— ^ .™ 
this  honourable  company  proceed  vid 
fustian  jackets,  dog-whistles,  and  eke* 
mical  inventions,  to  a  solemn  dtttncr 
tion  of  pheasants,  how  is  the  coqbB} 
benefited  by  their  presence?  orlW" 
would  earth,  air,  or  sea,  be  injured  Ij 
their  annihilation  ?  There  are  certiiwj 
many  valuable  men  brought  into  i^ 
country  by  a  love  of  shooting,  wbo 
coming  there  for  that  purpose,  * 
useful  for  many  better  purpoief ;  ^ 
a  vast  multitude  of  shooters  are  (/* 
more  service  to  the  country  ihsn  v 
ramrod  which  condensee  the  chait^< 
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ii  oontafait  it  We  do 
le  annihilatioD  of  the 
1  thin  the  aristocratical 
lie  ooontiy ;  bat  it 
lat  poimlation  so  much 
;  and  the  loss  of  many 
>  banished  would  be  a 
in  a  misfortune.  At 
inot  at  all  comprehend 
iring  the  better  classes 

the  country,  by  the 
letty  tyranny  and  in- 
aopoly  in  sports.  How 
d  be  to  offer  to  the 
the  exclusive  use  of 
inea,  and  apricots,  as 
>f  mstication — to  put 
of  men  into  prison  as 

apricot  buyers,  and 
-to  appoint  a  regular 
Qg  to  eat,  and  another 
-to  have  a  lord  of  the 
Q  gages — and  to  rage 
of  five  pounds  against 
saterofthegagel  And 
B  of  shooting  a  set  of 
stated  to  be  the  bonus 
i  of  country  gentlemen, 
nmense  advantage  can 
ithout  the  sacrifice  of 
son,  well  and  good — 
not  oppress  any  order 
olate  right  and  wrong, 
population  of  squires, 
It  is  the  grossest  of 
0  say  the  present  state 
sard  and  unjust,  but  it 
:red,  because  the  altera- 
e  gentlemen  out  of  the 
ntlcmen  cannot  breathe 
mi  injustice,  let  them 
mbome  Alley.  Make 
et  squires  live  and  die 
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I  collected  in  the  House 
;pectiDg  the  Game  Laws 
.nd  so  decisive  against 
)f  the  trigger,  that  their 
I  to  represent  it  as  not 
f.  But  why  not  worthy 
B  not  stated  what  pan 
ible.  Is  it  the  plenty 
iondon  for  sale?  the 
convictions?  the  occa- 
inent  excess  of  supply 
in  an  article  supplied  by 


stealing  ;  or  its  destruction  when  the 
sale  is  not  without  risk,  and  the  price 
extremely  low?  or  the  readiness  of 
grandees  to  turn  the  excess  of  their 
game  into  fish  or  poultry  ?  All  these 
circumstances  appear  to  us  so  natural 
and  so  likely,  that  we  should,  without 
any  e'vidence,  have  had  little  doubt  of 
their  existence.  There  are  a  few 
absurdities  in  the  evidence  of  one  of 
the  poulterers ;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, we  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
impugning  the  credibility  and  exact- 
ness of  the  mass  of  testimony  prepared 
by  the  Committee. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  the 
common  people  to  respect  property  in 
animals  bred  the  possessor  knows  not 
where — which  he  cannot  recognise  by 
any  mark,  which  may  leave  him  the 
next  moment,  which  are  kept,  not  for 
his  profit,  but  for  his  amusement. 
Opinion  never  will  be  in  favour  of  such 
property :  if  the  animus  furandi  exists, 
the  propensity  will  be  gratified  by 
poaching.  It  is  in  vain  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  protecting  laws.  They 
make  the  case  weaker  instead  of 
stronger ;  and  are  more  resisted  and 
worse  executed,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  are  contrary  to  public  opinion  : 
—the  case  of  the  game  laws  is  a  memo- 
rable lesson  upon  the  philosophy  of 
legislation.  If  a  certain  degree  of 
punishment  does  not  cure  the  ofliencc, 
it  is  supposed  by  the  Bankes'  School, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  multiply  this  punishment  by  two, 
and  then  again  and  again,  till  the 
object  is  accomplished.  The  efficient 
maximum  of  punishment,  however,  is 
not  what  the  Legislature  chooses  to 
enact,  but  what  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind think  the  maximum  ought  to  be. 
The  moment  the  punishment  passes 
this  Rubicon,  it  becomes  less  and  less, 
instead  of  greater  and  greater.  Juries 
and  Magistrates  will  not  commit^ — 
informers*  are  afraid  of  public  indig- 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
in  the  new  Turnpike  Act.  The  penalty  for 
taking  more  than  the  legal  number  of  out- 
side passengers  is  ten  pounds  per  head,  if 
the  coachman  is  in  part  or  wholly  the  owner. 
This  will  rarely  be  levied ;  because  it  is  too 
much.  A  penalty  of  lOOl.  would  produce 
perfect  impunity.   The  maiimnm  of  pt9f> 
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nation — ^poachers  will  not  snbmit  to  be 
Bcnt  to  Botany  Bay  without  a  battle — 
blood  in  shed  for  pheasants — the  public 
attention  is  called  to  this  preposterous 
state  of  the  law  —  and  even  ministers 
(whom  nothing  pesters  so  much  as  the 
interests  of  humanity)  are  at  Ust  com- 
pelled to  come  forward  and  do  what  is 
right.  Apply  this  to  the  game  laws. 
It  was  before  penal  to  sell  game; 
within  these  few  years  it  has  been 
made  penal  to  buy  it.  From  the 
scandalous  cruelty  of  the  law,  night 
poachers  are  transported  for  seven 
years.  And  yet,  never  was  so  much 
game  sold,  or  such  a  spirit  of  ferocious 
resistance  excited  to  the  laws.  One 
fourth  of  all  the  commitments  in  Great 
Britain  are  for  offences  against  the 
game  laws.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  some  alteration  must  take  place — 
a  feeling  not  only  among  Reviewers, 
who  never  see  nor  eat  game,  but 
among  the  double-barrelled,  shot- 
belted  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  are  either  alarmed  or 
disgusted  by  the  vice  and  misery  which 
their  cruel  laws  and  cliiidish  passion 
for  amusement  are  spreading  among 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

It  is  said,  **  In  spite  of  all  the  game 
sold,  there  is  game  enough  left  ;  let 
the  laws  therefore  remain  as  they  are  ;*' 
antl  so  it  was  said  formerly,  **  There  is 
sugar  enough  ;  let  the  slave  trade 
remain  as  it  is."  But  at  what  expense 
of  human  happiness  is  this  quantity  of 
game  or  of  sugar,  and  this  state  of 
jiooeher  law  and  slave  law  to  remain  ! 
The  first  objei-t  of  a  good  government 
is  not  that  rich  men  should  have  their 
pleasures  in  ))erfection,  but  that  all 
orders  of  men  should  bo  good  and 
happy  ;  and  if  crowded  covics  and 
chuckling  co<:k-pheasants  are  only  to 
be  procured  by  encouraging  the  com- 
mon ])eople  in  vice,  and  leading  them 
into  cruel  and  disproportionate  punish- 
ment, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  restrain  tlic  cruelties  which  the 
country  members,  in  reward  for  their 

tical  severity  would  have  been  alxtut  Ave 

Itounds.  Any  mairistrate  would  cheerfully 
evy  this  sum ;  while  doubling  it  will  pro- 
duce reluctance  in  the  Judge,  resixtanco  in 
the  culprit,  and  uuwillingnesa  in  the  in- 
former. 


aasidnous  loyalty,  luTe  been  allowed  to 
introduce  into  the  game  laws. 

The  plan  of  the  new  bill  (k»g  mm 
anticipated,  in  all  its  proTisioiiilbTtki 
acute  author  of  the  pamphlet  bdbit 
us),  is,  that  the  public  at  large  dunUl 
be  supplied  by  perioni  Ikieiued  fef 
magistrates,  and  that  all  qualified  pv- 
soris  should  be  permitted  to  sell  tlHir 
game  to  these  licensed  distribuion ;  aid 
there  seems  a  fair  chance  that  inchi 
plan  would  succeed.  The  qoeitiooiini 
Would  sufficient  g^ame  come  into  (hi 
hands  of  the  licensed  salefusf 
Would  the  licensed  salesman  coofisi 
himself  to  the  purchase  of  game  horn 
qualified  persons  ?  Would  buyers  ef 
game  purchase  elsewhere  than  from  (hi 
licensed  salesmen  ?  Would  the  posckv 
be  undersold  by  the  honest  dcskr? 
Would  game  rcnuun  in  the  nm 
plenty  as  before?  It  is  underrtood 
that  the  game  laws  are  to  remsina 
they  are ;  with  this  onlj  difienoee, 
that  the  qualified  man  can  sell  to  (hi 
licensed  man,  and  the  licentiate  to  the 
public. 

It  seems  probable  to  us,  that  rart 
quantities  of    game  would,    after  a 
little  time,  find  their  way  into  the  han^ 
of  licensed  poulterers.    Great  peopk 
are  very  often  half  eaten  up  by  llw' 
establishments.    The  quantity  of  gana 
killed  in  a  large  shooting  party  iavoy 
great:  to  eat  it  is  impossible,  and  li 
dispose  of  it  in  presents  Tcry  trouble" 
some.    The  preservation  of  game  u 
very  expensive  ;  and,  when  it  coaU  be 
bought,  it  would  bo  no  more  a  com- 
pliment to  send  it  as  a  present  thaa  it 
would  be  to  send  gccse  and  fowli.  ^ 
game  were  sold,  very  large  ahootisf 
establishments  might  be  made  to  pay 
their  own  expenses.     The  shame  ii 
made  by  the  law  ;  there  is  a  disgnce 
in  being  detected  and  fined.    If  ^ 
barrier    were    removed,    superflnoei 
partridges  would  go  to  the  ponlterOi 
as  readily  as  superfluous  venison  does 
to  the  venison  butcher— or  as  a  gentle- 
man sells  the  corn  and  mutton  off  Ua 
farm  which  he  cannot  consume.    Fk 
these  reasons,  wo   do   not  doubt  thai 
the  shops  of  Ucensed  poulterers  woaM 
be  full  of  game  in  the  season  ;  and  thb 
part  of  the  argument,  wc  think,  the  arch' 
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■emj.  Sir  Jobn  SbcUej^hisuelf  would 
oDcele  to  mi 

Tin  next  qoestion  is.  From  whence 
■odd  thejr  procure  it  ?  A  licence  for 
idiii^  game,  granted  by  country 
■igistntei^  wonld,  from  their  jeuloosy 
ipOQ  ihete  iabjects,  be  granted  only 
»  pawMU  of  Bome  respectability  and 
pnpeny.  The  parchaw  of  game  from 
■mpalified  persons  would,  of  course, 
bsg«ardcd  against  by  very  heavy 
pcMiiies,  both  personal  and  pecuniary  ; 
ud  these  penalties  would  be  inflicted, 
bseaase  opinion  would  go  with  them. 
*  Here  u  a  rcspecuble  tradesman,'*  it 
■oold  be  said,  **  who  might  have  bought 
■i  rnnch  game  as  he  pleased  in  a  lawful 
■inner,  bot  who,  in  order  to  increase 
Im  profits  by  baying  it  a  little  cheaper, 
hH  enconraged  a  poacher  to  steal  it." 
MiUc  opinion,  therefore,  would  ccr- 
ttklj  be  in  faTOur  of  a  very  strong 
fstihment ;  and  a  licensed  vendor  of 
Cme,  who  exposed  himself  to  these 
lUf.  would  expose  himself  to  the  loss 
of  liberty,  property,  character,  and 
lieesce.  The  persons  interested  to  put 
attopto  such  a  practice,  would  not  be 
tke  paid  agents  of  Government,  as  in 
cnesof  smuggling ;  but  all  the  gentle- 
nnofthe  country,  the  customers  of 
tMndesmen  for  tbh,  poultry,  or  what- 
tier  else  he  dealt  in,  would  have  an 
SMoest  in  putting  down  the  practice, 
ball  probability,  the  practice  would 
Verne  disreputable,  like  the  purchase 
<if  ttolen  poultry  ;  and  this  would  be 
aitronger  barrier  than  the  strongest 
hn.  There  would,  of  course,  be  some 
Qttptions  to  this  statement  A  fuw 
ikbby  people  would,  for  the  chance  of 
fning  sixpence,  incur  the  risk  of  ruin 
■Ml  disgrace;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Aegeneral  practice  would  be  otherwise. 

For  the  same  reanons,  the  consumers 
of  game  would  rather  give  a  little  more 
fcr  it  to  a  licensed  poulterer,  than 
sipnse  thenoselves  to  severe  penalties  by 
nrchaaing  from  poachers.  The  great 
BSii  of  London  consumers  are  sup- 
fied  now,  not  from  shabby  people,  in 
bom  they  can  have  no  confidence  — 
0(  from  hawkers  and  porters,  but 
om  respectable  tradesmen,  in  whi>se 
"obitT  they  have  the  most  perfect 
Dce     Men  will  brave  the  law 


for  pheasants,  but  not  for  sixpence  or 
a  shilling;  and  the  Uw  itself  is  much 
more  difficult  to  be  braved,  when  it 
allows  pheasants  to  be  bought  at  some 
price,  than  when  it  endeavours  to 
render  them  utterly  inaccessible  to 
Wealth.  All  the  licensed  salesmen, 
too,  would  have  a  direct  interest  in 
stopping  the  contraband  trade  of  game. 
They  would  lose  no  character  in  doing 
so;  their  informations  would  be 
reasonable  and  respectable. 

If  all  this  be  true,  the  poacher  would 
have  to  compete  with  a  great  mass  of 
game  fairly  and  honestly  poured  into 
the  market.  He  would  be  selling  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  to  a  person  who 
bought  with  a  rope  about  his  neck  ;  his 
description  of  customers  would  benmcli 
the  same  as  the  customers  for  stolen 
poultry,  and  his  profits  would  be  very 
materially  abridged.  At  present,  the 
poacher  is  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
smuggler  would  be,  if  rum  and  brandy 
could  not  be  purchased  of  any  fair 
trader.  The  great  check  to  the  profiuj 
of  the  smuggler  are,  that,  if  you  wane 
his  commodities,  and  will  pay  a  higher 
price,  you  may  have  tiiem  elsewhere 
without  the  risk  of  disgrace.  But  forbid 
the  purchase  of  these  luxuries  at  any 
price.  Shut  up  the  shop  of  the  brandy 
merchant,  and  you  render  the  trade  of 
the  smuggler  of  incalculable  value. 
The  object  of  the  intended  bill  is,  to 
raise  up  precisely  the  same  competition 
to  the  trade  of  the  poacher,  by  giving 
the  public  an  opportunity  of  buying 
lawfully  and  honestly  the  tempting 
articles  in  which  he  now  deals  exclu- 
sively. Such  an  improvement  would 
not,  perhaps,  altogether  annihilate  his 
trade ;  but  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
act  as  a  very  material  check  upon  it. 

The  predominant  argument  against 
all  this  is,  that  the  existing  prohibition 
against  buying  game,  thou;;h  partially 
violated,  does  deter  many  persons 
from  coming  into  the  market ;  that  if 
this  prohibition  were  removed,  the 
demand  for  game  would  be  increased, 
the  le^^al  supply  would  bo  insufficient, 
and  the  residue  would,  and  must  be, 
supplied  by  the  poacher,  whose  trade 
would,  for  these  reasons,  be  as  lucrative 
and  flourishing  as  before.    But  it  is 
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only  a  few  yean  since  the  parchase  or 
^ame  has  been  made  illegal ;  and  the 
market  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
at  all  narrowed  by  the  prohibition ;  not 
one  head  of  game  the  less  has  been 
sold  by  the  poulterers ;  and  scarcely 
one  single  conviction  has  taken  plact; 
under  that  law.  How,  then,  would  the 
removal  of  the  pro)iibition,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  extend  themarket, 
and  increase  the  demand,  when  the 
enactment  of  the  prohibition  has  had 
no  effect  in  narrowing  it?  But  if  the 
demand  increases,  why  not  the  legal 
supply  also  ?  Game  is  increased  upon 
an  estate  by  feeding  them  in  winter,  by 
making  some  abatement  to  the  tenanus 
for  guarding  against  depredations,  bv 
a  large  apparatus  of  game-keepers  and 
spies — in  short  by  expense.  But  if 
this  pleasure  of  shooting,  so  natural  to 
country  gentlemen,  be  made  to  pay  its 
own  expenses,  by  sending  superfluoui. 
game  to  market,  more  men,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  will  thus  preserve 
and  augnient  their  game.  The  love 
of  pleasure  and  amusement  will  pro> 
duce  in  the  owners  of  game  that  desire 
to  multiply  game,  which  the  love  of 
gain  does  in  the  farmer  to  multiply 
poultry.  Many  gentlemen  of  smalt 
fortune  will  remember,  that  they  can- 
not enjoy  to  any  extent  this  pleasure 
without  this  resource ;  that  the  legal 
sale  of  game  will  discountenance 
poaching ;  and  they  will  open  an  ac- 
count with  the  poulterer,  not  to  get 
richer,  but  to  enjoy  a  great  pleasure 
without  an  expense,  in  which,  upon 
other  terms,  they  could  not  honourably 
and  conscientiously  indulge.  If  coun- 
try gentlemen  of  moderate  fortune  will 
do  tiiis  (and  we  think  after  a  little  time 
they  will  do  it),  game  may  be  multi- 
plied and  legally  supplied  to  any  ex- 
tent. Another  keeper,  and  another 
bean-stack,  will  produce  their  pro- 
portional supply  of  pheasants.  The 
only  reason  why  the  great  lord  has 
more  game  per  acre  than  the  little 
squire,  is,  that  he  spends  more  money 
per  acre  to  preserve  iL 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  the 
experiment  of  legalising  the  sale  of 
game  ought  to  bo  tried.  The  game 
laws  have  been  carried  to  a  pitch  of 


oppression  which  is  a  diagm 
country.  The  prisons  tre  I 
with  peasants  shut  up  for  die 
slaughter  of  rabbiu  and 
sufficient  reason  for  killing  i 
but  not  for  imprisoning  a  maa 
thing  should  be  done ;  it  is  di 
to  a  Government  to  stand  bj 
such  enormous  erils  wiilw 
ference.  It  is  true,  they  an 
nected  with  the  struggles  < 
but  still,  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  whatever  gentlemen 
ought  every  now  and  then  to 
sidered. 


CRUEL    TREATMENT  r< 

TRIED  PRISONER 

(E.  Reyibw,  1824.) 

1,  A  Letter  tothe Bight  ffommr* 
Peel,  ons  qf  Sit  Majeet^e  Pri 
cretflriet  qf  State,  dre.  dtc  d». 
Labour,  ByJohnHeadlvn.! 
man  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  itor 
Riding  of  the  Coun^  of  Tork. 
Hatchard  and  Son.    1823. 

2.  If^formatUm  and  ObeervaOoa 
ing  the  propoted  Improvemem 
Caetle,  Printed  by  Order  of 
mitteo  of  Magistrates,  Sepfteml 

It  has  been  the  practice  all  o 
land,  for  these  last  fifty  yean 
compel  prisoners  to  work  bel 
was  proved.  Within  these  1 
or  four  years,  however,  the  nu 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Torks 
sidcring  it  improper  to  sup 
idle  person  at  the  county  expc 
resolved,  that  prisoners  conunil 
House  of  Correction  for  trial 
quiring  county  support,  shoi 
for  their  livelihood  ;  and  no  si 
the  trcad-milt  brought  into  fiid 
that  machine  was  adopted  in  t 
Riding  as  the  species  of  labour 
such  prisoners  were  to  cam  th 
tenance.  If  these  magistrals 
consider  themselves  empoweit 
den  the  county  rates  for  the 
of  prisoners  before  trial,  whoi 
contribute  to  support  themseln 
not  appear,  from  the  publicati 
Reverend  Chairman  of  the 

*  Headlam,p.6L 
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diat  any  opinions  of  Connsel  were  taken  ]  disoretion  on  the  labjeot,  but  are  coxnpul. 
as  to  tbe  legality  of  so  patting  prisoners^  |  ^>7*   ^McAinrisonen  can  only  be  employed 


to  work«  or  of  reftisiDg  them  mainten 
aoee  if  they  choose  to  be  idle ;  but  thu 
magistrates  themselves  decided  that 
such  was  the  law  of  the  land.  Thirty 
miles  off«  however,  the  law  of  the  land 
was  differently  interpreted ;  and  in  the 
Castle  of  York  large  sums  were  annu- 
ally expended  in  the  maintenance  at 
idle  prisoners  before  trial,  and  paid  hj 
the  different  Ridings,  without  remona- 
trance  or  resistance.* 

Sach  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  thii 
county  of  York  before  the  enactment 
of  the  recent  prison  bilL  After  thiit 
period,  enlargements  and  alterations 
were  necessary  in  the  county  jail ;  antji 
it  was  necessaiy  also  for  these  arrange- 
ments, that  the  magistrates  should  know 
whether  or  not  they  were  authorised  to 
maintain  such  prisoners  at  the  expense 
of  the  county,  as,  being  accounted  ablt! 
and  unwilling  to  work,  still  claimed 
the  county  allowance.  To  questions 
proposed  opoo  these  points  to  three 
tMiristers  the  following  answers  yrem 
returned:  — 


in  prison  labour  with  their  own  consent ; 
\  and  it  cannot  be  intended  that  the  Justices 
imay  force  such  consent  by  withholding 
flrom  them  the  necessaries  of  life»  if  they  do 
not  give  it.  Even  those  who  are  convicted 
cannot  be  employed  at  the  tread-mill,  which 
I  consider  as  a  species  of  severe  hibour. 
"  J.  Pamb. 
"  September  UhA^^^** 

**  Endly,  As  to  the  point  of  compelling  pri- 
soners oonflued  on  criminal  charges,  and 
receivhig  relief  fh>m  the  magistrates,  to 
reasonable  labour;  to  that  of  the  tread- 
mill, for  instance,  in  which,  when  properly 
conducted,  there  is  nothing  severe  or  un- 
reasonable ;  had  the  question  arisen  prior 
to  the  late  Act,  I  should  with  confldeuco 
have  said,  I  thought  the  magistrates  had  a 
compulsory  power  in  this  respect.  Thoso 
who  cannot  live  without  relief  in  a  Jail, 
caimot  live  without  labour  out  of  it.  La))our 
then  is  their  avocation.  Nothing  is  so  in- 
jurious to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  pri- 
soner as  the  indolence  prevalent  in  prisons ; 
nothing  so  injurious  to  good  order  in  the 
prison.  The  analogy  between  this  and 
other  cases  of  public  support  is  exceed- 
ingly strong ;  one  may  almost  consider  it 
a  general  principle  that  those  who  live  at 
the  charge  of  the  community  shall,  as  fttr 
as  they  are  able,  give  the  community  a 
compensation  through  their  labour.  But 
the  question  does  not  depend  Ion  mere  ab- 


"  Snd]y,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  magifs- 
tratca  are  empowered,  and  are  comiiellett 
to  maintain,  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
each  prisoners  b^ore  trial  as  are  able  t^.     .\^\  ^^^„i„„    »ru«  .;.*  to  nv.  a  \,  a 

ZSrim^g  to  work,  wd  iM  th»  W-e   S^il- 1-"'"!*- »   ^«'  '°l^^t  "i^'. 


i  willing  to  work;  and  that  they 
not  the  power  of  eompelling  such  prisoners 
to  woik,  either  at  the  tread-mill,  or  auy 
other  species  of  labour. 

"  J.  GUMTBT. 

"  JJueolu'e  Inn  Fielde,  tnd  September, 
1828.- 

"  I  tUnk  tbe  magistrates  am  empowered, 
under  the  tenth  section  (ezphdned  by  the 
STth  and  38th)  to  maintain  prisoners  before' 
trial,  who  are  able  to  work,  unable  to  mai  n- 
tsin  t&emaelves  by  their  own  means, 
eoiplogrment  which  they  themselves  caci 
preenre,  and  not  willing  to  work ;  and  I 
tUnk  atoo,  that  the  words  *  shall  be  \tm- 
tal,'  ia  that  aection,  do  not  leave  them  a 


*  We  mention  the  case  of  the  Norijh  Ri- 
dh^  to  eonvinoe  our  readers  that  the  pmr  - 
tier  of  eondemning  prisoners  to  work  before 
trial  baa  cziated  in  some  parts  of  England  -, 
for  in  questions  like  this  we  have  alws  jh 
liimoi    ""    •    * 


_  i  more  diffleuH  to  prove  the  exi^t 

B  of  the  fiieta,  than  to  prove  that  they 

were  B^KhieTOtts  and  unjust 

VOLlI 


poor 
Pritoners,  and  setting  them  on  work,' 
speaks  of  persons  committed  for  felony  and 
other  misdemeanours  to  the  common  jail 
who  many  times  perish  before  trial;  and 
then  proceeds  as  to  setting  poor  prisoners 
on  work.  Then  stat.  31  6. 8.  c.  46.  sect.  13. 
orders  money  to  be  raised  for  such  prison- 
ers of  every  description,  as,  being  confined 
within  the  said  Jails,  or  other  places  of  con- 
finement, are  not  able  to  work.   A  late  stat. 

1  (52  G.  8.  c.  IflO.)  orders  parish  relief  to  such 
\l'  \  debtors  on  mesne  process  in  Jails,  not  county 
'  jails,  as  are  not  able  to  support  themsclvcN ; 
but  says  nothing  of  finding  or  com))elling 
work.  Could  it  be  doubted,  that  if  the 
Justices  were  to  provide  work,  and  the 
prisoner  refused  it,  such  debtors  might, 
like  any  other  parish  paupers,  be  refused 
the  refief  mentioned  by  the  statute?  In 
all  the  above  cases,  the  authority  to  insist 
on  the  prisoner's  labour,  as  the  condition 
and  consideration  of  relief  granted  him,  is, 
I  think,  either  expressed  o/  necessarily 
implied:  and,  thus  viewing  the  aub^«;fcX,l 

f  think  it  was  in  tbe  wwcfr  ot  m^\a\.TaXAa 

'  D 


jji-ior  to  the  late  statiitt\  i.i  (■<  nipd  pri- 
souers,  Hubsistiiig  in  all  or  in  part  on  inMi\- 
relief  to  work  at  th(*  tiv»iimilK  The  P>> 
jectlnnccmmoTily  tnadt!  U,  tliat  prisoners, 
prior  tn  td*l,  Mretobe*CiTOuntedtiiiioc*^nt» 
snd  tu  be  d^ti^bed,  merely  tliat  they  may 
be  secureU  tor  trial  to  this  the  answer  is 
obvtC}Ui,  that  tho  talictur  is  neither  meant 
a4  a  punUhcoentf  or  a  di^^grBce,^  but  j^irriEly 
■a  A  compensation  for  the  relief,  st  th^ir 
own  rf>qu£ait,  afforded  thein.  Under  th^ 
pTt^ent  statute.  In  how^vur^  havts  no  doubt 
thiit  pw>r  pri*inerfi  are  entitTeni  to  public 
■up port,  and  that  thdm  can  be  no  t ampul- 
wry  Libouf  prior  to  triaL  TUv  two  i^tatute^ 
adverted  to  (IB  Ch.  1  c.  *,  and  SI  G.  3J  are, 
AS  fAkT  as  thi«-  subject  is  conoerii^, g^pr^ia^y 
re^tealod.  The  r^alature  then  had  in 
eontcjiEplaticjii  the  (i£istinjv  power  of  nutgift- 
imt^j  to  onJtT  latartvur  before  trial,  and 
having  it  in  etiiitemplation,  rc[>oaL^  it  aub- 
stititing  {sect.  38.  »  power  of  tiettine  to 
labouf  OHljf  tfniene>ed  pcrmtu.  Tho  13th 
rule,  too,  (p.  777.)  »pc<ika  of  labour  as  con- 
nected with  1 4>nyicled  pHiK^nera,  and  sect. 
<f7.  iiJeaks  in  ponrral  terms  of  persona  com- 
mHt4?d  for  iHa).  ait  labaurin^  with tbpir ow n 
consent.  In  oppnaition  to  thrae  cluue», 
Ibink  \t  impoMiblo  to  ipeak  of  Itnplietl 
power,  otr  power  fbunded  On  &e  nc  ral  rmm  n* 
lug  or  analogy.  So  Btronj^^  hoirovtr»  arc  tlie 
AngumentB  in  favour  of  »  more  eiitendcd 
withoHty  in,  Ju9t!ii':es  of  the  Faac^^  tliat  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  Parhament. 
on  a  calm  n^vijilou  of  thu  bubjctrt,  would  be 
willing  to  restore,  in  a  more  dlstltict  man- 
ner than  it  ha^s  hitherto  been  enacted,  a 
Cmicral  diBcrction  on  the  subjtM^.  Were 
tbia  done,  them  is  one  observation  I  will 
venture  to  malie,  which  ia^  that  fihoi^ld 
iome  tinfortumite  aisociation  of  idi:^  ren- 
der the  tread-miU  a  matttir  ot  ij^mominy  to 
emu;  !i  I'M  I  rr-^-liiLiTs  an  enlightened  mHgifi- 
tracy  would  siwcely  ■fomppl  an  untried 
prisoner  to  a  species  of  labour  which  would 
disirraoe  him  in  his  own  mtnd,  and  In  that 
of  the  public. 

"  8.  W.  NiCOLL. 

"  Fork,  Augutt  ZUh,  1823." 
Iti  consequence^  we  Itulieve,  of  these 
opinions,  the  North  Riding  niiign  si  rates, 
on  the  13th  of  Octobtr  (the  new  bili 
commencing  on  the  Ut  of  September), 
passed  the  following  resoJutUm :  — 
"That  ptraons  committed  fortruii, who 
are  ablu  to  work  and  have  the  means 
of  cmpjojmont  offered  them  by  the 
viiritinfj  fijAjj:isu-at<r8^  hy  which  they  may 
earn  their  flUf>port,  but  who  obstinatelv 
rt^fuse  to  work,  Hbal\  be  ailo'Wtid  bwad 
tuid  water  only."  ^ 


c\ivi:l  tkeatmknt  of 

J>y  this   rcsohition    they    admit, 
course,  that  ihe  counsel  Hre   right 


their  interpretiition  of  the  present  hw 
and  that  mn^ i^ratCH  are  forced  to 
nmintuin  prisoner!  before  cHnl  who  do 
not  choose  to  wtjrk.  The  tna^^rHtci 
say,  however,  by  their  resoiutton,  that 
the  food  shall  be  of  the  plainest  and 
humblest  kind,  breaii  and  water :  mtan^ 
ing,  of  course,  that  sucb  priMiners 
Ehould  have  a  suffictent  qfjatititr  ftf 
bread  wid  water,  or  otherwise  the  eva- 
sion of  the  Jaw  would  be  to  the  Iiiphi.^^ 
degree  mean  and  rcprf^henaibJc.  Bat 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  anv  ^sch 
thing  to  he  inieniled  by  gentlemen  9S> 
highly  respectable.  Their  intention  is 
not  that  idle  persons  before  trial  ehatl 
starve,  bat  that  they  shall  have  bareif 
enough  of  the  plainest  food  for  the 
support  of  Hfe  and  hi^lih. 

Mr,  npaiUnm  hfi3u  rit ten  a  pamphlet 
to  show  that  the  old  law  was  TCiy 
reasonable  and  proper ;  that  it  it  quite 
right  that  prisoners  before  trial,  who 
are  able  to  support  thcmselvea^  but  air- 
willing  to  work,  sbotild  be  comf>e]]tti 
to  work,  and  at  the  tread-mill,  or  that 
all  support  should  be  refoaed  them. 
We  are  entMjf  of  an  opposite  opinff>n 
and  mirnTir^in  rhtit  \t  in  n*'irher  legal 
nor  expedient  to  compel  prisonerf  b^ 
fore  trial  to  work  at  the  tread -mill,  or 
at  any  Rpecie^  of  labour,  and  that  those 
who  rofuse  to  work  should  be  sapported 
upon  a  plain  bcakhr  diet    We  impute 
no  sort  of  blame  to' the  roagissiraits  d 
the  North  Riding,  or  to  Mr  HeadUiD, 
I  heir  Chairman,     We  have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  thought  their  measoRf 
the  wisest  and  the  beat  for  correcting 
evil,  and  that  they  adopted  thtcu  in 
pursuance  of  what  they  ihouphi  to  be 
their  doty.    Nor  do  w'e  enter  into  sny 
dbcusaion  with  Mr.  Headlam.a; Chair- 
mi)  ii  of  a  Quaner  Sc^siunE^  bat  as  the 
writer  of  a  pamphlet.    It  is  only  in 
hin  capacity  of  author  that  we  h$st 
anything  to  do  with  him.    In  answer- 
ing the  arf  umcnta  of  Mr,Headlaoi,ve 
shun  notice  at  the  same  time,  a  lo^' 
other  observations  coajmouly  resnincd 
to  in  defence  of  a  sjitem  winch  we  be- 
lieve to  be  extrctiiclr  perniciou.*,  an  J 
pregnant  w  h  h  i  he  wor*L  conwqntiict'^ ; 
wi^  in  i^vQ!iL\SL<^we  contend  against  iti 


and  in  fopport  of  the  law  as  it  now 
ftanda. 

We  win  not  dispate  with  Mr.  Head- 
lam,  whether  his  exposition  of  the  old 
Uiw  be  right  or  wrong ;  because  time 
cannot  be  more  anprofitablj  employed 
than  in  hearing  gentlemen  who  are  not 
lawjera  diBcnss  points  of  law.  We 
dare  to  saj  Mr.  Headlam  knows  as 
much  of  the  laws  of  his  country  as 
magistrates  in  general  do  ;  but  he  will 
pardon  ns  for  believing,  that  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  three  guineas  a  much 
better  opinion  of  what  the  law  is  now, 
or  was  then,  can  be  purchased,  than  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Headlam  or  of 
anj  conntj  msigistrate,  to  give  for 
nothing — CmUbetin  arte  sua  credek- 
dMM  est  It  is  concerning  the  expe- 
diency of  such  laws,  and  upon  that 
Siut  alone,  that  we  are  at  issue  with 
r.  Headlam ;  and  do  not  let  this  gen- 
tleman suppose  it  to  be  any  answer  to 
ov  remarks  to  state  what  is  done  in 
tbe  prison  in  which  he  is  concerned, 
low  tbe  law  is  altered.  The  question 
is,  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  his 
leasoning  upon  what  thelawou^At  to  be ; 
we  wish  to  hold  out  such  reasoning  to 
public  notice,  and  think  it  important 
it  sboold  be  refuted— doubly  important 
when  it  comes  from  an  author,  the 
leader  of  the  Quorum,  who  may  say 
with  the  pious  .£neas, — 

Quaqne  ipse  miterrimavidi, 

Wt  qmomm  pars  magna  f uL 

If,  in  this  discussion,  we  are  forced  to 
insist  upon  the  phunest  and  most  ele- 
mentary truths,  the  fault  is  not  with 
na,  but  with  those  who  forget  them ; 
and  who  refuse  to  be  any  longer  rc- 
atnined  by  those  principles  which  have 
hitherto  been  held  to  be  as  clear  as  they 
are  important  to  human  happiness. 

To  b^n,  then,  with  the  nominative 
case  and  the  verb — we  must  remind 
those  advocates  for  the  treadmill,  a 
parU  OMie  (for  with  the  millers  a  parte 
pott  we  have  no  quarrel),  that  it  is  one 
of  tbe  oldest  maxims  of  common  sense, 
common  humanity,  and  common  law, 
to  eonaider  every  man  as  innocent  till 
he  is  proved  to  be  guilty ;  and  not  only 
to  consider  him  to  be  innocent,  but  to 
treat  him  ai  if  he  were  so;  to  exercise  / 
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upon  his  case  not 


36 
merely  a  barren 
speculation,  but  one  which  produces 
practical  effects,  and  which  secures  to 
a  prisoner  the  treatment  of  an  honest, 
unpunished  man.  Now,  to  compel  pri- 
soners before  trial  to  work  at  the  tread- 
mill, as  the  condition  of  their  support, 
must,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
operate  as  a  very  severe  punishment. 
A  prisoner  may  be  a  tailor,  a  watch- 
maker, a  bookbinder,  a  printer,  totally 
unaccustomed  to  any  such  species  of 
labour.  Such  a  man  may  be  cast  into 
jail  at  the  end  of  August*,  and  not 
tried  till  the  March  following;  is  it  no 
punishment  to  such  a  man  to  walk  up 
hill  like  a  turnspit  dog,  in  an  infamous 
machine,  for  six  months  ?  and  yet  there 
are  gentlemen  who  suppose  that  the 
common  people  do  not  consider  this 
as  punishment ! — that  the  gayest  and 
most  joyous  of  human  beings  is  a 
treader,  untried  by  a  jury  of  his  coun- 
trymen,  in  the  fifth  month  of  lifting  up 
the  leg,  and  striving  against  the  law  of 
gravity,  supported  by  the  glorious  in- 
formation which  he  receives  from  the 
turnkey,  that  he  has  all  the  time  been 
grinding  flour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall !  If  this  sort  of  exercise,  neces- 
sarily painful  to  sedentary  persons,  is 
agreeable  to  persons  accustomed  to 
labour,  then  make  it  voluntary — ^give 
the  prisoners  their  choice — give  more 
money  and  more  diet  to  those  who  can 
and  will  labour  at  the  tread-mill,  if 
the  tread-mill  (now  so  dear  to  magis- 
trates) is  a  proper  punishment  for 
untried  prisoners.  The  position  we  are 
contending  against  is,  that  all  poor 
prisoners  who  are  able  to  work  should 
be  put  to  work  upon  the  tread-mill, 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  which 
practice  is,  a  repetition  of  gross  injus- 
tice by  the  infliction  of  undeserved 
punishment ;  for  punishment,  and  se- 
vere punishment,  to  such  persons  as  we 
have  enumerated,  we  must  consider  it 
to  be. 

*  Mr.  Headlam.  as  we  underBtand  him, 
would  extend  thu  labour  to  all  poor  ori- 
sonera  before  trial,  in  jails  which  are  c 


vered  twice  a /ear  at  the  Assises,  as  well  as 
to  Houses  of  Correction  delivered  four 
times  a  year  at  the  Sessions ;  i«.  not  extend 
the  labour,  but  refUse  all  support  to  thoso 
who  refuse  the  labour —a  d>abms^\c»i«\raSb 
not  a  difference. 
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But  punishments  arc  not  merely  to 
be  estimated  by  pain  to  the  limbs,  but 
by  the  feelings  of  the  mind.  Gentle- 
men panishers  are  sometimes  apt  to 
forget  that  the  common  people  have 
any  mental  feelings  at  all,  and  think, 
if  body  and  belly  are  attended  to,  that 
persons  under  a  certain  income  bave 
no  right  to  likes  and  dislikes.  The 
labour  of  the  tread- mill  is  irksome, 
dull,  monotonous,  and  disgusting  to 
the  last  degree.  A  man  docs  not  see 
his  work,  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing,  what  progress  he  is  making ; 
there  is  no  room  for  art,  contrivance, 
ingenuity,  and  superior  skill — all  which 
arc  the  cheering  circumstances  of  hu- 
man labour.  The  husbandman  sees 
the  field  gradually  subdued  by  the 
plough ;  the  smith  beats  the  rude  mass 
of  iron  by  degrees  into  its  meditated 
shape,  and  gives  it  a  meditated  utility ; 
the  tailor  accommodates  his  parallelo- 
gram of  cloth  to  the  lumps  and  bumps 
of  the  human  body,  and,  holding  it  up, 
exclaims,  **  'ITiis  will  contain  the  lower 
moiety  of  a  human  being."  But  the 
treader  does  nothing  but  tread ;  he  sees 
no  change  of  objects,  admires  no  new 
relation  of  parts,  imparts  no  new  quali- 
ties to  matter,  and  gives  to  it  no  new 
arrangements  and  positions ;  or,  if  he 
does,  he  sees  and  knows  it  not,  but  is 
turned  at  once  from  a  rational  being, 
by  a  justice  of  peace,  into  a  primum 
mobile^  and  put  upon  a  level  with  a  rush 
of  water  or  a  puff  of  steam.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  gentlemen  to  attend  to 
the  distinction  between  raw  and  roasted 
prisoners,  without  which  all  dbcussion 
on  prisoners  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 
Nothing  can  be  more  excellent  than 
this  kind  of  labour  for  persons  to  whom 
you  mean  to  make  labour  as  irksome 
as  possible ;  but  for  this  very  reason, 
it  is  the  labour  to  which  an  untried 
prisoner  ought  not  to  be  put. 

It  is  extremely  uncandid  to  say  that 
a  man  is  obstinately  and  incorrigibly 
idle,  because  he  will  not  submit  to  such 
tiresome  and  detestable  labour  as  that 
of  the  tread-mill.  It  is  an  old  feeling 
among  Englishmen  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  tried  and  untried 
persons,  between    accused   and  con- 
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were  in  lashion  before  this  new  mair 


traie's  playtliing  was  invented  ;  &vid 
we  are  convinced  that  many  indus- 
trious persons,  feeling  that  they  have 
not  had  their  trial,  and  disgusted  with 
the  nature  of  the  labour,  would  refuse 
to  work  at  the  tread-mill,  who  would 
not  be  averse  to  join  in  any  commoa 
and  fair  occupation.  Mr.  Headlam 
says,  that  labour  may  be  a  privilege  as 
well  as  a  punishment.  So  may  taking 
physic  be  a  privilege,  in  cases  where  it 
is  asked  for  as  a  charitable  relief,  bat 
not  if  it  is  staffed  down  a  man's  throat 
whether  he  say  yea  or  nay.  Ceitainly 
labour  is  not  necessarily  a  punishment : 
nobody  has  said  it  is  so;  bnt  Mr. 
Headlamps  labour  is  a  panishment, 
because  it  is  irksome,  infamous,  on- 
asked  for,  and  undeserred.  This  gen- 
tleman however  observes,  that  com- 
mitted persons  have  cffended  At  lam; 
and  the  sentiment  expressed  in  these 
words  is  the  true  key  to  his  pamphlet 
and  his  system — a  perpetual  tendency 
to  confound  the  conyicted  and  the 
accused. 

**  With  respeat  to  those  senteneed  to 
labour  as  a  punishment,  I  apprehend  than 
is  no  difference  of  opinion.  All  are  agresd 
that  it  is  a  great  defect  in  any  prison  where 
such  convicts  are  unemployed.  But  as  to 
aU  other  prisoners,  whether  debtors,  per* 
ion»  committed  fur  trial,  or  oonvicti  not 
sentenced  to  hard  labour,  if  thej  have  no 
means  of  subsisting  themselves,  and  most, 
if  discharged,  either  labofixr  for  their  liveli- 
hood or  apply  for  parochial  relief;  it  seeois 
unfair  to  society  at  large,  and  espeeiaUy  to 
those  who  maintain  themselves  hy  honest 
industry,  that  those  who,  6y  qjtflnulMV  ^ 
{owt,  luvoe  mlifeetsd  tkemtdvu  to  impri- 
tonmmttt  should  be  todged,  and  clothed,  and 
fed,  without  being  called  upon  for  the  suae 
exertions  which  others  haveto use  tooUafai 
such  advantages."— CSpodlasi,  pp.  tt.  Ml) 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  unfair 
than  to  say  tluit  such  men  hare  of- 
fended the  laws.  That  is  the  Tery 
question  to  be  tried,  whether  they  have 
offended  the  laws  or  not?  It  is  merely 
because  this  little  cirenmstance  is  taken 
for  CTanted,  that  we  have  any  quarrel 
at  aU  with  Mr.  Headlam  and  his  school 

'* I  can  make,**  nys  Mr.Headhun,  "every 
delicate  consideratioii  for  the  rare  case  of  a 


ricted  persons.    These  old  ov\moTi%\viwifXi^BHk'w»:sVDaj^^ 
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tojaflonrasivkionof  crime.  Such  person 
ii  deeerredly  aq  object  of  oompaanon,  for 
tasftng  fkUen  under  ciitnimxtanoee  which 
■alulect  him  to  be  charged  with  crime,  and, 
conaequently,  to  be  deprived  of  hia  liberty: 
but  if  he  haa  been  in  the  habit  of  tobouriiig 
tar  Ua  bread  before  his  commitment,  there 
doea  not  appear  to  be  any  addition  to  his 
Biilbrtiuie  in  being  called  upon  to  work 
ftr  hia  anbaistence  in  prison.**—  {Headianh 

And  yet  Mr.  Headlam  describes  this 
▼cry  ponishment,  which  does  not  add 
to  the  misfortunes  of  an  innocent  man, 
lo  be  geiteraUif  ditagreeable^  to  he  duU, 
irkume,  to  excUe  a  ttrong  disUke,  to  be  a 
daU,  wtonotonout  labour,  to  be  a  contriv- 
ones  which  eoimectM  the  idea  of  diacom- 
foH  with  a  jail  (p.  36.).  So  that  Mr. 
Headlam  looks  upon  it  to  be  no  in- 
crease  of  an  innocent  man's  misfor- 
tanes,  to  be  constantly  employed  upon 
a  doll,  irksome,  monotonous  labour, 
which  excites  a  strong  dislike,  and 
connects  the  idea  of  discomfort  with  a 
jaiL  We  cannot  stop,  or  stoop  to  con- 
aider,  whether  beating  hemp  is  more  or 
less  dignified  than  working  in  a  mill. 
The  simple  rule  is  this, ^whatever 
islonfl  do»  men  not  yet  proved  to  be 
felons  should  not  be  compelled  to  do. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  look  into  laws  become 
obsolete  by  alteration  of  manners.  For 
tbese  fifty  years  past,  and  before  the 
invention  of  tread-mills,  untried  men 
were  not  put  upon  felons'  work ;  but 
with  the  mill  came  in  the  mischief. 
Mr.  Headlam  asks.  How  can  men  be 
employed  upon  the  ancient  trades  in 
a  prison  ? — certainly  they  cannot ;  but 
are  hnman  occnpations  so  few,  and  is 
the  ingenuity  of  magistrates  and  jailers 
so  limited,  that  no  occupations  can  be 
loond  for  innocent  men,  but  those  which 
are  sbamefnl  and  odious  ?  Does  Mr. 
Hfadlam  really  believe,  that  grown  up 
and  baptized  persons  are  to  be  satisfied 
with  each  arguments,  or  repelled  by 
soch  di£Bcnlties. 

It  is  some  compensation  to  an  ac- 
qntted  person,  that  the  labour  he  has 
gone  thnmgh  unjustly  in  jail  has  taught 
mm  some  trade,  given  him  an  insight 
into  some  species  of  labour  in  which  he 
wuj  hereafter  improve  himself;  but 
Mr.  Headlam's  prisoner,  after  a  rerdict 
of  BcqwttMJ,  Juu  leoTDt  no  other  art  i 


than  that  of  walking  up  hill ;  he  has 
nothing  to  remem^r  or  recompense 
him  but  three  months  of  undeserved 
and  unprofitable  torment  The  verdict 
of  the  Jury  has  pronounced  him  steady 
in  his  morals ;  the  conduct  of  the  Jus- 
tices has  made  him  stiff  in  his  joints. 

But  it  is  next  contended  by  some 
persons,  that  the  poor  prisoner  is  not 
compelled  to  work,  because  he  has  the 
alternative  of  starving  if  he  refuses  to 
work.  Ton  take  up  a  poor  man  upon 
suspicion,  deprive  liim  of  all  his  usual 
methods  of  getting  his  livelihood,  and 
then  giving  him  the  first  view  of  the 
tread-mill,  he  of  the  Quorum  thus  ad- 
dresses him :  —  **  My  amiable  friend, 
we  use  no  compulsion  with  untried 
prisoners.  Ton  are  free  as  air  till 
you  are  found  guilty ;  only  it  is  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  as  you  have  no 
money  of  your  own,  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  eat  and  drink  which  you  have 
allowed  you  sometimes  feel,  and  upon 
which  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  degree 
of  censure,  cannot  possibly  be  gratified 
but  by  constant  grinding  in  this  ma- 
chine. It  has  its  inconveniences,  I 
admit ;  but  balance  them  against  the 
total  want  of  meat  and  drink,  and  de- 
cide for  yourself.  You  are  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  make  your  choice,  and  I 
by  no  means  wish  to  influence  your 
judgment.'*  But  Mr.  Nicoll  has  a 
curious  remedy  for  all  this  miserable 
tyranny;  he  says  it  is  not  meant  as  a 
punishment.  But  if  I  am  conscious  that 
I  never  have  committed  the  offence, 
certain  that  I  have  never  been  found 
guilty  of  it,  and  find  myself  tost  into 
the  middle  of  an  infernal  machine,  by 
the  folly  of  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  use  the  power  intrusted  to 
them,  is  it  any  consolation  to  me  to  bo 
told,  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  punish- 
ment, that  it  is  a  lucubration  of  Justices, 
a  new  theory  of  prison-discipline,  a  va- 
luable county  experiment  going  on  at 
the  expense  of  my  arms,  legs,  back, 
feelings,  character,  and  rights?  We 
must  tie  those  prsegustant  punishers 
down  by  one  question.  Do  you  mean 
to  inflict  any  degree  of  punishment 
upon  persons  merely  for  being  sus- 
pected ? — or  at  least  aw^  ovVva  ^e,^T^^ 
of  punishment  than  \]hat  mvYiQviX^VxOa 


franu;,  they  do  not  ted  tliat  thov  are! 
«i(.ii;'j:  aiiylhiiii;  \vliii-h  i<  wtoiilt  :  l»nt 
think  tiny  Iiavr  (Miiiniittril  no  oiini<' 
A\lK'n  tiny  have  done  the  thing,  and 
their  only  anxiety  is  to  escape  de- 
tection." In  addition,  Mr.  Stafford 
states  that  he  remembers  not  one  single 
conviction  under  Mr.  Bankes^s  Act 
against  buying  game ;  and  not  one  con- 
viction for  buying  or  selling  game 
within  the  last  year  hafi  been  made  at 
Bow  Street. 

The  inferences  from  these  facts  are 
exactly  as  we  predicted,  and  as  every 
man  of  common  sense  must  have  pre- 
dicted— that  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
game  is  absolutely  impossible.  If  game 
be  plentiful,  and  cannot  be  obtained  at 
any  lawful  market,  an  illicit  trade  will 
be  established,  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  prevent  by  any  increased 
severity  of  the  laws.  There  never 
was  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  public  opinion 
in  all  penal  (iiactments.  Mr.  Bankes 
(a  perfect  representative  of  all  the  or- 
dinary notions  about  forcing  mankind 
by  pains  and  penalties)  took  the  floor. 
To  buy  a  partridge  (though  still  con- 
sidered as  inferior  to  murder)  was 
visited  with  the  very  heaviest  infliction 
of  the  law  ;  and  yet,  though  game  is 


tlireat  is,  if  y«ni  atttin]it  this 
will  he  no  jj-anio  —  and  if  tl 
^aine  there  will  be  no  count 
men.  We  deny  every  j»a 
enthymeme  —  the  hist  prop 
well  as  the  first.  We  real 
believe  that  all  our  rural 
would  be  deserted,  althongl 
was  to  be  found  in  their  i 
hood.  Some  come  into  tli 
for  health,  some  for  quiet,  fi 
tnre,  for  economy,  from  atta 
family  estates,  from  love  of  i 
from  the  necessity  of  keepii 
vincial  interests,  and  froi 
variety  of  causes.  Partri 
pheasants,  though  they  fi 
tenths  of  human  motives,  m 
small  residue,  which  may 
under  some  other  head.  1 
a  great  proportion  of  thote 
love  of  shooting  brings  into  t 
of  the  smallest  value  or  im] 
the  country.  A  Colonel  oft 
the  second  son  just  entered 
three  diners  out  from  ¥1 
Major  Rock,  Lord  John,  Lo 
the  Colonel  of  the  regimen 
at  the  neighbouring  town. 
Peers,  and  a  German  Ban 
this  honourable  company  pi 
fustian  jackets,  dog-whiflue 
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We  do  stealing  ;  or  its  destruction  when  the 
sale  is  not  withoat  risk,  and  the  price 
extrcmelj  low?  or  the  readiness  of 
grandees  to  turn  the  excess  of  their 
j^'ame  into  fish  or  poultry  ?  All  these 
circumstances  appear  to  us  so  natural 
und  so  likely,  that  we  should,  without 
any  e'vidence,  have  had  little  doubt  of 
(heir  existence.  There  are  a  few 
absurdities  in  the  evidence  of  one  of 
the  poulterers ;  but,  with  this  excep- 
tion, we  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
impugning  the  credibility  and  exact- 
ness of  the  mass  of  testimony  prepared 
by  the  Committee. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  the 
common  people  to  respect  property  in 
Animals  bred  the  possessor  knows  not 
where — which  he  cannot  reco^ise  by 
any  mark,  which  may  leave  him  the 
next  moment,  which  are  kept,  not  for 
his  profit,  but  for  his  amusement. 
Opinion  never  will  be  in  favour  of  such 
property :  if  the  animut  furandi  exists, 
the  propensity  will  be  gratified  by 
poaching.  It  is  in  vain  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  protecting  laws.  They 
make  the  case  weaker  instead  of 
Wronger ;  and  are  more  resisted  and 
worse  executed,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  are  contrary  to  public  opinion  : 
—the  case  of  the  game  laws  is  a  memo- 
rable lesson  upon  the  philosophy  of 
legislation.  If  a  certain  degree  of 
punishment  does  not  cure  the  offence, 
it  is  supposed  by  the  Bankes*  School, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
U)  multiply  this  punishment  by  two, 
and  then  again  and  again,  till  the 
object  is  accomplished.  The  efficient 
maximum  of  punishment,  however,  is 
not  what  the  Legislature  chooses  to 
enact,  but  what  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind think  tfte  maximum  ought  to  be. 
The  moment  the  punishment  passes 
this  Rubicon,  it  becomes  less  and  less, 
instead  of  greater  and  greater.  Juries 
and  Magistrates  will  not  commit — 
informers*  are  afraid  of  public  indig- 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
in  the  new  Turnpikd  Act.  The  penalty  for 
taking  more  than  the  legal  number  of  out- 
Ride  pusengers  is  ten  pounds  per  head,  if 
the  coachman  is  in  part  or  wholly  the  owner. 


tbI  wliidi  eontafais  it 
ly  diftt  tlie  annihilation  of  the 
vn  would  thin  the  aristocratical 
kn  of  the  country  ;  but  it 
MC  diin  that  population  to  much 
ntended  ;  and  the  loss  of  many 
lenona  fo  banished  would  be  a 
ather  than  a  misfortune.  At 
m,  we  cannot  at  all  comprehend 
icy  of  allnriDg  the  better  classes 
ety  into  the  country,  by  the 
tion  of  petty  tyranny  and  in- 
orof  faionopoly  in  sports.  How 
it  would  be  to  offer  to  the 
Olden  the  exclusive  use  of 
1^  nectarines,  and  apricots,  as 
eminin  of  rustication — to  put 
lantities  of  men  into  prison  as 
eaters,  apricot  buyers,  and 
.  sellers — to  appoint  a  regular 
r  beginning  to  eat,  and  another 
ring  off — to  have  a  lord  of  the 
for  green  gages — and  to  rage 
penalty  of  five  pounds  against 
{oalified  eater  of  the  gage!  And 
I  privilege  of  shooting  a  set  of 
Mltiy  is  stated  to  be  the  bonus 
lendence  of  country  gentlemen, 
aa  this  immense  advantage  can 
lined  without  the  sacrifice  of 
and  reason,  well  and  good— 
I  would  not  oppress  any  order 
ety,  or  violate  right  and  wrong, 
■in  any  population  of  squires^ 
er  dense.  It  is  the  grossest  oi' 
nrdities  to  say  the  present  state 
law  is  absurd  and  unjust,  but  it 
lOC  be  altered,  because  the  altera- 
oald  drive  gentlemen  out  of  the 
f  I  If  gentlemen  cannot  breathe 
dr  widout  injustice,  let  them 
r  in  Cranborne  Alley.  Make 
va,  and  let  squires  live  and  die 
they  please. 

evidence  collected  in  the  House 
unons  respecting  the  Game  Laws 
triking  and  so  decisive  against 
Btlemen  of  the  trigger,  that  their 
etonrce  is  to  represent  it  as  not 
r  of  belief.  But  why  not  worthy 
sf  ?  It  is  not  stated  what  pan 
ia  incredible.  Is  it  the  plenty 
Be  in   London    for  sale?    the 

lency  of  convictions  ?  the  occa-    -^--    -  „ ,   .  ^-  r  -^  ^    -     ,^ ,  ^ 

ktit  fWnn»nk  ayomib  ftf  cti«nK-  This  wlll  rarely  be  levied ;  became  It  is  too 
nut  frequent  excess  of  suppl>  ^^^y^  ^  peiilty  of  lOW.  would  produce 
demand  m  an  article  suppued  by  I  perfect  impunity.  The  »«*-Hmn»n  of  prao- 
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fact  or  arp^ment  has  been  adranced 
to  establish  his  guilt.  If  men  are  put 
into  the  tread-mill  before^  trial,  it  is 
literally  of  no  sort  of  consequence 
whether  they  are  acquitted  or  not. 
Acquittal  does  not  shelter  them  from 
punishment,  for  they  have  already  been 
punished.  It  does  not  screen  them 
from  infamy,  for  they  have  already 
been  treated  as  if  they  were  infamous ; 
and  the  association  of  the  tread-mill 
and  crimes  is  not  to  be  got  over.  This 
machine  flings  all  the  power  of  Juries 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  and 
makes  every  simple  commitment  more 
terrible  than  a  conviction ;  for,  in  a 
conviction,  the  magistrate  considers 
whether  the  offence  has  been  committed 
or  not ',  and  does  not  send  the  prisoner 
to  jail  unless  he  think  him  guilty  ;  but 
in  a  simple  commitment,  a  man  is  not 
sent  to  jail  because  the  magistrate  is 
convinced  of  his  guilt,  but  because  he 
thinks  a  fair  question  may  be  made  to 
a  Jury  whether  the  accused  person  is 
guilty  or  not.  Still,  however,  the  con 
victed  and  the  suspected  both  go  to  the 
same  mill ;  and  he  who  is  there  upon 
the  doubt,  grinds  as  much  flour  as  the 
other  whose  guilt  is  established  by  a 
full  examination  of  conflicting  evidence. 
Where  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  vio- 
lation of  common  sense  and  common 
justice  ?  Nobody  asks  for  the  idle  pri- 
soner before  trial  more  than  a  very 
plain  and  moderate  diet.  Ofler  him, 
if  you  please,  some  labour  which  is  less 
irksome,  and  less  infamous  than  the 
tread-mill,  —  bribe  him  by  improved 
diet,  and  a  share  of  the  earnings ;  there 
"sWll  not  be  three  men  out  of  an  hun- 
dred who  would  refuse  such  an  invita- 
tion, and  spurn  at  such  an  improvement 
of  their  condition.  A  little  humane 
attention  and  persuasion,  among  men 
who  ought,  upon  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice, to  he  considered  as  innocent,  we 
should  have  thou;i;ht  much  more  con- 
sonant to  ?^nglish  justice,  and  to  the 
feelings  of  English  magistrates,  than 
the  Rack  and  Wheel  of  Cubitt.* 

*  It  in  sinmilar  enoufrh,  that  we  iisio these 
obtcrvations  in  reviewinpf  the  painphlnt 
and  iiyatfiii  of  a  jP^ntloinaii  romarkablo  f<>r 
tlio  urbanity  of  KIh  manueni,  and  tho  mild- 
ness and  humanity  of  his  disposition. 


Prison  discipline  if  an  olnectofe» 
siderable  importance;  bat  toe  ce 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  i 
principles  of  justice,  and 
and  liberty,  are  of  greater  consequ 
even  than  prison  discipline.  Rij^nl 
wrong,  innocence  and  gnilt,  most  M 
be  confounded,  that  a  prison-fimejiii 
Justice  may  bring  his  friend  into  thi 
prison  and  say,  **  Look  what  a  ipertMli 
of  order,  silence,  and  decomm  we  kiff 
established  here!  no  idleness^  all  gried- 
ing  I— we  produce  a  penny  roll  tntf 
second,— our  prison  is  supposed  to  la 
the  best  regulated  prison  in  EngUsd,'^ 
Cnbitt  is  making  as  a  new  whed  of 
forty-felon  power, — look  how  wU» 
the  flonr  is,  all  done  by  untried  pri- 
soners—as innocent  as  lambs!"  If 
prison  discipline  be  to  supersede  sftif 
other  consideration,  why  are  pemiloi 
prisoners  alone  to  be  pat  into  the  aiil 
before  trial  ?  If  idleness  in  j«ls  is  m 
pernicious,  why  not  pnt  all  prisoners  ii 
the  tread-mill,  the  rich  as  well  as  tlwM 
who  are  unable  to  support  themsehaf 
AVhy  are  the  debtors  left  out?  If 
fixed  principles  are  to  be  gives  vft 
and  prisons  turned  into  a  playthiBgfcr 
magistrates,  nothing  can  be  more  ok 
picturesque  than  to  see  one  half  <rftki 
prisoners  looking  on,  talking,  gapiiffi 
and  idling,  while  their  poorer  bretbns 
are  grinding  for  dinners  and  suppeti. 

It  is  a  very  weak  argument  to  tilk 
of  the  prisoners  earning  their  support, 
and  the  expense  to  a  coanty  of  isaii- 
taining  prisoners  before  trial,— si  if 
any  rational  man  could  ever  expect  to 
gain  a  farthing  hy  an  expensive  niUi 
where  felons  are  the  moving  powcfi 
and  justices  the  superintendent!,  oi 
as  if  such  a  trade  must  not  nseei- 
sarily  be  carried  on  at  a  great  losa  If 
it  were  just  and  proper  that  priioncn^ 
before  trial,  should  be  condemned  to 
the  mill,  it  would  be  of  no  consequOKS 
whether  the  county  gained  or  lost  liy 
the  trade.    But  tho  injustice  of  tha 
practice  can  never  bo  defended  by  iti 
economy ;  and  the  fact  is  that  it  in- 
creases expenditure,  while  it  violatsi 
principle.    Wo   are   aware,  that   hf 
leaving  out   repairs,  alterations,  and 
first  costs,  and  a  number  of  little  par* 
ticalars,  a  very  neat  account,  siffiMd  by 
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t  jafler,  maj  be  made  op,  which  shall 
nuke  the  mill  a  miracalous  cumbina- 
t»jn  of  mercantile  8|x>cuIation  and 
Diiiral  iroproTcnieiit ;  but  wa  are  too 
old  for  all  this.  Wc  accuf»e  nubudy  of 
Mentioiial  misrepruentation.  This  is 
'  qinie  oat  of  the  question  with  persons 
m  hii^y  respectable ;  bat  men  are  con  • 
ttntly  misled  by  the  spirit  of  system, 
nd  egreg;iotis] J  deceive  themselves — 
flicn  Tcry  good  and  sensible  men. 

Mr.  Head  lam  compares  the  case  of  a 

irinoer  before  trial,  claiming  support, 

to  that  of  a  paoper  claiming  relief  from 

111  puiah.    Bat  it  seems'  to  us  that  no 

tvo  caaea  can  be  more  dissimilar.  The 

fpaaoier  was  no  pauper  before  you 

took  htm  up,  and  deprived  him  of  his 

astomen,  tools,  and  market    It  is  by 

]wr  act  and  deed  that  he  is  fallen  into 

I  Male  of  panperism  i  and  nothing  can 

U  more   preposterous,  than  first  to 

■ska  a  man  a  pauper,  and  then  to 

faiiidi  him  for  being  sa    It  is  true, 

te  the  apprehension  and  detention  of 

At  prisoner  were  necessary  for  the 

yvposes  of  criminal  justice ;  but  the 

coise(|nences  arising  from  this  necos- 

mj  act  cannot  yet  be  imputed  to  the 

frinner.  He  has  brouj^ht  it  upon  him- 

aU^  it  will  be  nrged ;  but  that  remains 

to  be  seen,  and  will  not  be  known  till 

ki  ii  tried;  and  till  it  is  known  you 

kfe  DO  ris^t  to  take  it  for  granted, 

tod  to  pnnish  him  as  if  it  were  proved. 

Ihere  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of 

HflM  gentlemen  a  notion,  that  when 

toee  a  person  is  in  prison,  it  is  of  little 

ttntoqnence  how  he  is  treated  .after- 

nnli.    The  tyranny  which  prevailed, 

tf  nttinff  a  person  in  a  particular  dress 

More  tnal,  now  abolished  bv  act  of 

IWliament,  was  jastificd  by  tfiis  train 

of  reasoning: — The  man   has   been 

itodcred  infiunous  by  imprisonment. 

Be  cannot  be  rendered  more  so,  dress 

in  as  3roo  will     His  character  is  not 

toadeied  worse  by  the  tread-mill,  than 

il  is  bj  being  sent  to  the  place  where 

(ha  tmd-mill  is  at  work.    The  su5- 

)  of  this  way  of  thinking  is,  that 

I  a  fiellow-creature  is  in  the  frying- 

MB,  there  is  no  harm  in  pushing  him 

into  the  fire ;  that  a  little  more  misery 

—a  little  more  infamy — a  few  more 

linka^are  of  no  sort  of  consequence  in 


a  prison-lifi?.  If  tliis  monstrous  styK* 
of  ri'nsoiiin;;  cxttMulfd  to  h()sj)it;ils  as 
well  us  prisons,  tln-n*  wouiti  bo  no  liariu 
in  breukinj;  tiie  smiill  bone  of  u  man's 
leg,  because  the  largo  one  was  fractured, 
or  in  peppering  with  small  shot  a  per- 
son who  M'os  wounded  with  a  cannon- 
ball.  The  principle  is,  because  a  man 
is  very  wretched,  there  is  no  harm  in 
making  him  a  little  more  so'.  Tiie 
steady  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  a  man 
is  imprisoned  before  trial,  soleli/  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  his  appearance  at 
his  trial ;  and  that  no  punishment  nor 
privation,  not  clearly  and  candidly 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  should  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  I  keep  you  in 
prison,  because  criminal  justice  would 
be  defeated  by  your  flight,  if  I  did  not ; 
but  criminal  justice  can  go  on  very  well 
without  degrading  you  to  hard  and 
infamous  labour,  or  denying  you  any 
reasonable  gratification.  For  these 
reasons,  the  first  of  those  acts  is  just, 
the  rest  are  mere  tyranny. 

Mr.  Nicoll,  in  his  opinion,  tells  us, 
that  he  has  no  doubt  Parliament  wouhl 
amend  the  bill,  if  the  omission  were 
stated  to  them.  Wo,  on  the  contrary, 
have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Parlia- 
ment would  treat  such  u  petition  witli, 
the  contempt  it  deserved.  Mr.  Peel  is 
much  too  enlightened  and  sensible  to 
give  any  countenance  to  such  a  great 
and  glaring  error.  In  this  case, — and 
we  wish  it  were  a  more  frcgucnt  one 
— the  wisdom  comes  from  within,  .and 
the  error  from  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament 

A  prisoner  before  trial  who  can  sup- 
port himself,  ought  to  be  allowed  every 
fair  and  rational  enjoyment  which  ho 
cnn  purchase,  not  incompatible  with 
prison  discipline.  He  should  be  allowed 
to  buy  ale  or  wine  in  moderation, — to 
use  tobacco,  or  anything  else  he  can 
pay  for,  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits.  If  he  cannot  support  himself, 
and  declines  work,  then  he  should  bo 
supported  upon  a  very  plain,  but  still 
a  plentiful  diet  (something  better,  wo 
think,  than  bread  and  water) ;  and  all 
prisoners  before  trial  should  l>e  allowed 
to  work.  By  a  liberal  share  of  earnings 
(or  rather  by  rewards,  for  there  would 
bo  no  earnings),  and  also  by  an  im- 
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proved  diet,  and  in  the  hands  of  hamane 
nin^istrates*,  there  ^rould  soon  appear 
tu  bo  no  necessity  for  appealing  to  the 
tread-mill  till  trial  was  over. 

Tills  tread-mill,  after  trial,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  excellent  method  of 
punishment,  as  far  as  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with  its  effects.  We  think, 
at  present,  however,  it  is  a  little  abased ; 
and  hereafter  it  is  our  intention  to  ex- 
press our  o])inion  uiK)n  the  limits  to 
which  it  ou^ht  to  be  confined.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  we  do  not  much 
differ  from  Mr.  Headlam ;  although  in 
his  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners before  trial,  we  think  he  has 
made  a  very  serious  mistake,  and  has 
attempted  (without  knowing  what  he 
was  doing,  and  meaning,  we  are  per- 
suaded, nothing  but  what  was  honest 
and  just),  to  pluck  up  one  of  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  human  jnsticcf 

*  All  magistrates  should  remember,  that 
nothing  is  mor«)  easy  to  a  person  eiitruiited 
with  )>ow4T  tlian  to  coiiTim'e  himself  it  is 
his  duty  to  treat  hi»  fellow-creatures  with 
severity  and  rigour,— aud  then  to  perRuadc 
liiinselr  that  he  w  dtJng  it  very  reluctantly* 
and  (H<ntrary  to  his  reiil  feeling. 

t  Wo  hoiM.'  this  article  will  conciliate  our 
old  friend  Mr.  Roscoc;  who  is  very  angry 
with  us  for  some  of  our  former  lucubrations 
fm  prison  discipline,— and,  above  all,  be- 
causi>  we  are  not  grave  enougli  for  him. 
The  difference  is  thus  stated:  — Six  ducks 
arc  stolen.  Mr.  Rosi'oe  would  commit  the 
man  to  prison  for  six  weeks,  perhaps,— 
reason  with  him,  argue  with  him,  give  him 
traelM,  send  clergyincn  to  him,  work  him 
gently  at  some  UM'fUl  tnuie,  and  try  to  turn 
him  tVom  tho  habit  of  stealing  poultry. 
TF>  would  keep  him  hard  at  work  twehe 
hours  eveiy  duy  at  the  trend-mill,  feed  him 
only  so  art  not  to  impair  his  health,  and 
tlKMi  give  him  as  much  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  sys- 
tem OS  wait  compatible  with  our  own;  and 
we  tliink  our  uiethod  would  diminish  the 
iiumlxr  of  diick-stealerH  more  efT^>ctually 
tlian  tl>at  of  the  historian  of  Leo  X.  The 
primary  duck>st<'aler  would,  we  think,  be 
08  cll'ectuallv  deterred  from  repeating  tho 
oirenc*!  by  the  terror  of  our  imprisonihent, 
as  by  the  excellence  of  Mr.  I^)K<■oe'8  educa- 
tion—and, what  is  of  inflniti'ly  greater 
consiKiuence,  iimunierable  duck-Ntcaler< 
would  be  prcvont<?<l.  B<?caus(>  ptininhment 
d(ie>«  not  annihilate  crime,  it  is  folly  to  say 
it  does  n(.<t  lessen  it.  ft  did  not  stop  the 
niunierof  Mrs.  Donatty;  but  how  many 
Mrs,  Donattys  lias  it  kejit  alive !  MTien  we 
rceoiinnj'nd  sev«Tity,  we  recommend,  jif 
trourw!.  that  di-gree  of  severity  which  will 
not  eicite  compawiion  for  the  sufTercr,  and 
lessen  the  hormrof  the  crime.  This  is  wliy 
we  do  not  re<'oiumend  torture  and  amputa- 
tion of  limbs.    When  a  man  has  been 
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1.  TraveU  tkrtmgh  Pari  qf  Of  Umtd 
StattM and  Canada, in  1818 aadVOt.^ 
JohnM.I>uucaii,A^   Gla^ow.  m. 

2.  lAtUn  from  North  Amtriea,  wftffas 
duHng  a  Tour  tu  the  UniUd  SUImmd 
Canada,  By  Adam  Hodsno.  haukm. 
1824 

8.  An  Sxeur9Um  through  Ot  (WW 
Statet  and  Canada,  during  Hi  Tmn 
1822-8.  By  an  English  Gentleman.  LaB> 
don.    1824. 

There  is  a  set  of  miaerable  penoBi  ■ 
Enghmd,  who  are  dreadfully  afraid  of 
America  and  everything  American— 
who6e  great  delight  is  to  Me  ihtf 
country  ridiculed  and  vilified— tad 
who  appear  to  imagine  that  all  the 
abuses  which  exist  in  thia  country  «- 
quire  additional  vigour  and  chsDee  of 
duration  from  every  book  of  trtnli 
which  poura  forth  its  venom  and  fidi^ 
hood  on  the  United  States.  We  sImII 
from  time  to  time  call  the  attentk>n  of 
the  public  to  this  subject,  not  fromaay  ■ 
party  spirit,  but  because  we  love  tnuh, 
and  pniise  excellence  wherever  we  find 
it ;  and  because  we  think  tho  exsmpk 
of  America  w  ill  in  many  instances  tod 

proved  to  have  committed  a  criitw.  it  k 
expedient  that  societjr  should  make  ok  of 
that  man  for  tlie  diminution  of  crims:  hi 
l>elongs  to  them  for  that  purpose.  Oa 
primary  dutv.  m  such  a  case,  is  ao  to  tnst 
the  culprit  tltot  many  oth:  r  ptfrsons  nurb* 
reuderiKl  better,  or  prevented  fhnu  biiif 
worse,  by  dread  of  tite  same  treatDNtt 
and,  making  this  the  priiici|MJ  otett,  to 
oombino  with  it  as  much  as  imMuole  Um 
improvement  of  the  individual.  The  mftM 
who  killed  Mr.  Mimuford  wan  huug  witiuB 
forty-eiKht   hours.     L'ljon    Mr.   BoMor'ii 
principles,  this  wsa  wrong ;  for  it  certsMy 
was  not  the  way  to  n^^loira  the  man :— «• 
say  on  the  contrary,  the  obiect  was  to  dt 
anything  with  the  man  which  would  rmdff 
murders  less  frequent,  and  that  tbe  enntft' 
sion  of  the  man  waa  a  mere  trifle  eompaied 
to  this.    H  is  drat  h  prolmbly  prevented  ths 
necessity  of  reclaimnig  a  don-n  murdeRfib 
That  dc>ath  will  not,  indeed,  prevent  all 
murders  in  that  county :  but  many  whs 
liave  seen  it.  and  many  who  luive  h^vdof 
it.  will  swallow  their  revenge  frcm  ifas 
dread  of  being  hanged.    Mr.  Boscoe  is  vtrf 
severe  upon  our  style ;  but  poor  dear  Mr. 
Roscoi^  should  rememl)«'r  that  men  have 
different  tastes  and  different  methods  of 
going  to  work.    Vt'c  feel  those  mattcn  as 
de(>piy  aa  ho  does.    But  why  so  cm*  upoa 
this  or  any  other  subject  i 


AMERICA, 
to  open  the  ejes  of  Englishmen  to  their 
trne  interestc 

The  Economy  of  America  is  a  great 
and  important  object  for  oar  imitation. 
The  salarj  of  Mr.  Bagot,  oar  late  Am- 
hassador,  was,  we  believe,  rather  higher 
than  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Vice-President  receives 
rather  less  than  the  second  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  all  saUries, 
ciril  and  military,  are  upon  the  same 
scale;  and  jet  no  country  is  better 
served  than  America!  Mr.  Hume  has 
at  last  persuaded  the  English  people 
to  look  a  little  into  their  accounts,  and 
to  see  how  sadly  they  are  plundered. 
Bat  we  ought  to  suspend  our  contempt 
for  America,  and  consider  whether  we 
have  not  a  very  momentous  lesson  to 
learn  from  thiswise  and  cautious  people 
on  the  subject  of  economy. 

A  lesson  on  the  importance  of  Reli- 
gions Toleration,  we  are  determined, 
it  would  seem,  not  to  learn, — either 
from  America,  or  from  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  high  sheriff 
of  New  York,  last  year,  was  a  Jew.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  diflScuUy  that  a 
bill  was  carried  this  year  to  allow  the 
first  duke  of  England  to  carry  a  gold 
stick  before  the  King— because  he  was 
a  Catholic! — and  yet  we  think  our- 
sdves  entitled  to  indulge  in  impertinent 
sneers  at  America, — as  if  civilisation 
did  not  depend  more  upon  making 
wise  laws  for  the  promotion  of  human 
happiness,  than  in  having  good  inns, 
and  post-horses,  and  civil  waiters. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Dissenters' 
Marriage  Bill  are  such  as  would  excite 
the  contempt  of  a  Chictaw  or  Cherokee, 
If  he  could  be  brought  to  undcrsund 
them.  A  certain  class  of  Dissenters 
beg  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  say 
that  they  marry  in  <the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  Trinity.  Never  mind,  say  the  cor- 
raptfonists,  you  must  go  on  saying 
yon  marry  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
whether  yon  believe  in  it  or  not  We 
know  that  such  a  protestation  from 
yon  will  be  false:  but,  unless  you  make 
it,  your  wives  shall  be  concubines,  and 
yoor  children  illegitimate.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  greater  or  more 
I  ^rmanj  than  tbia?  / 
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**  In  the  religions  freedom  which  America 
enjoys,  I  see  a  more  unquestioned  supe- 
riority. In  Britain  we  eajqy  toleration, 
but  here  they  ei\joy  liberty.  If  Government 
has  a  right  to  grant  toleration  to  any  par- 
ticular sot  of  religious  opinions,  it  has  also 
a  right  to  take  it  away ;  and  such  a  right 
with  regard  to  opinions  exclusively  religious 
I  would  deny  in  all  cases,  because  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  religion,  in 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  equally 
irreconcilable  with  civil  liberty,  rightly  so 
called.  God  has  given  to  eaoh  of  us  his 
inspired  word,  and  a  rational  mind  to 
which  that  word  is  addressed.  He  has  also 
made  known  to  us,  that  each  for  himself 
must  answer  at  his  tribunal  fbr  his  prin- 
ciples and  conduct.  What  man,  then,  or 
body  or  men,  has  a  right  to  tell  me, '  Tou 
do  not  think  aright  on  religious  subjects, 
but  we  will  tolerate  your  error?'  The 
answer  is  a  most  obvious  one,  *  Who  gave 
you  authority  to  dictate? —or  what  exclu- 
sive claim  have  you  to  infibUibility  ? '  If  my 
sentiments  do  not  lead  me  into  conduct 
inconsistent  with  the  welfture  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  the  question  as  to  their  accuracy 
or  ftdlacy  is  one  between  God  and  my  own 
conscience;  and,  though  a  flUr  subject  for 
argument,  is  none  for  compulsion. 

"The  Inquisition  undertook  to  regulate 
astronomical  science,  and  kings  and  par- 
liaments have  with  equal  propriety  pre- 
sumed to  legislate  upon  questions  of 
theology.  The  world  has  outgrown  the 
former,  and  it  will  one  day  be  ashamed 
that  it  has  been  so  long  of  outgrowing  the 
latter.  The  founders  of  the  American 
republic  saw  the  absurdity  of  employing 
the  attorney-general  to  reftite  deism  and 
infidelity,  or  of  attempting  to  influence 
opinion  on  abstraot  subjects  by  penal  en- 
actment ;  they  saw  also  the  injustice  of 
taxing  the  whole  to  support  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  few,  and  have  set  an  exam- 
ple which  older  governments  will  one  day 
or  other  be  compelled  to  follow. 

*'  In  America  the  question  Is  not,  *  What 
is  his  creed?— but.  What  is  his  conduct? 
Jews  have  all  the  privileges  of  Christians ; 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Indepen- 
dents, meet  on  common  ground.  No 
religious  tost  is  required  to  qualify  for 
public  office,  except  in  some  cases  a  mere 
verbal  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
reUgion;  and,  in  every  court  throughout 
the  country,  it  is  optional  whether  you  give 
your  affirmation  or  your  oath."— (Duacan's 
TraveU,  Vol  IL  pp.  32a-S30.> 

In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any 
nation  to  show  a  greater  %uve-mt\V.^ 
over  another  than  the  Amtman&^'vnx^ 
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panicnlar,  have  done  over  this  country. 
They  have  fairlj  and  completdj,  and 
probably  for  eyer,  extinguished  that 
spirit  of  religious  persecution  which  has 
been  the  employment  and  the  curse 
of  mankind  for  four  or  five  centuries, 
— not  only  that  persecution  which 
imprisons  and  scourges  for  religious 
opinions,  but  the  tyranny  of  incapaci- 
tation, which,  by  disqualifying  from 
civil  offices,  and  cutting  a  man  off  from 
the  lawful  objects  of  ambition,  endea- 
vours to  strangle  religious  freedom  in 
silence,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages, 
without  the  blood,  and  noise,  and  fire 
of  pertecution.  What  passes  in  the 
mind  of  one  mean  blockhead  is  the 
general  history  of  all  persecution. 
"This  man  pretends  to  know  better 
than  me — I  cannot  subdue  him  by  ar- 
gument ;  but  I  will  take  care  he  shall 
never  be  mayor  or  alderman  of  the 
roMm  in  which  he  lives ;  I  will  never 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act 
or  to  Catholic  Emancipation;  I  will 
teach  the  fellow  to  differ  from  me  in 
religious  opinions!**  So  says  the  Epis- 
copalian to  the  Catholic — and  so  the 
Catholic  says  to  the  Protestant  But 
the  wisdom  of  America  keeps  them  all 
down — secures  to  them  all  their  just ' 
rights — gives  to  each  of  them  their 
separate  pews,  and  bells,  and  steeples 
— makes  them  all  aldermen  in  their 
turns — and  quietly  extinguishes  the 
faggots  which  each  is  preparing  for  the 
combustion  of  the  other.  Nor  is  this 
indifference  to  religious  subjects  in  the 
American  people,  but  pure  civilisation 
— a  thorough  comprehension  of  what 
is  best  calculated  to  secure  the  public 
happiness  and  peace — and  a  determi- 
nation that  this  happiness  and  peace 
shall  not  be  violated  by  the  insolence 
of  any  human  being,  in  the  garb,  and 
under  the  sanction,  of  religion.  In  this 
particular,  the  Americans  are  at  the 
head  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world : 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are.  espe- 
cially in  the  Eastern  and  >iidland 
States,  so  far  from  being  indifferent  on 
subjects  of  religion,  that  they  may  be 
most  justly  characterised  as  a  very 
religious  people .  but  they  are  devout 
ivithoat  being  unjust  (the  great  problem 


tion  tlian  painted  tea-etlpfl,  water  •proot 
leather,  or  broad  eloth  at  two  guineas  a 
jard. 

America  is  exempted,  by  its  very 
tiewness  as  a  nation,  from  man j  of  the 
evils  of  the  old  govemmenta  of  Europe. 
It  has  no  mischievoas  remaini  of 
feudal  institutions,  and  oo  Tiolatioo8<tf 
political  economy  sanctioned  by  time, 
and  older  than  the  age  of  reaioii.  If 
ii  man  find  a  partridge  upon  his  ground 
lating  his  com,  in  any  part  of  Ken- 
tucky or  Indiana,  ho  may  kill  it,  even 
if  his  father  be  not  a  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity. The  Americans  do  not  exclude 
their  own  citizens  from  any  branch  of 
<:ommerce  which  they  leave  open  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

"One  of  them  said,  that  he  was  wdl 
acquainted  with  a  British  tul^ect,  residing 
I  »t  Newark,  Upper  Canada,  who  aannaUy 
smuggled  fhNn  600  to  1000  chesta  of  tea 
into  that  provinoe  from  the  United  States. 
lie  mentioned  the  name  of  this  man,  who 
he  said  was  growing  very  rich  i^  ooDie> 
quence ;  and  he  stated  the  manner  in  which 
the  fraud  was  managed.  Now,  as  all  the 
tea  ought  to  be  brought  from  Englaxkd,  it 
111  of  course  very  expensive ;  and  therelbre 
the  Canadian  tea  dealers,  after  buying  one 
or  two  chests  at  Montieal  or  elsewhere, 
which  have  the  Custom-house  mark  upon 
them,  fill  them  up  ever  afterwards  with  tea 
>jrought  from  the  United  States.  It  U  cal- 
culated that  near  10,000  cheats  are  annually 
consumed  in.  the  Canadaa,  of  which  not 
more  than  2000  or  8000  oome  fh>m  Europe. 
Indeed,  when  I  had  myaelf  entered  Canada, 
I  was  told  that  of  every  fifteen  pounds  of 
tea  sold  there  thirteen  were  smuggled.  The 
profit  upon  smuggling  this  article  is  horn 
50  to  1^  per  cent,  and,  with  an  extensive 
and  wild  frontier  like  Canada,  cannot  be 
prevented.  Indeed  it  every  year  inereasea, 
and  is  brought  to  a  more  perfect  system. 
ISut  I  suppose  that  the  Engliah  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  perfeotkm  of  wisdom, 
will  never  allow  the  Canadian  merehanta  to 
trade  direct  to  China,  in  order  that  (from 
pure  charity)  the  whole  profit  of  the  tea 
trade  may  be  given  up  to  the  United 
i3ta.le&.**—{Excursi(m,  pp.  894^  S8B.) 

*'  Tou  wUl  readily  oonoeiv^  that  it  is  with 
no  small  mortification  that  I  bear  these 
American  merehants  talk  of  sending  their 
jhips  to  London  and  Liverpool,  to  take  in 
Koods  or  specie,  with  which  to  purchase 
tea  for  the  supply  of  European  porta  almost 
within  sight  of  our  own  shores.  They  often 


io  religion)',  a  higher  proof  oi  mVLm-\^a»xsL\.xDfe,>B5i  ^lai^ffl^xBa  what  our  govero- 
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I  Iv  prohlbitinii;  us 
team  ei«asinp  in  a  profitable  trade,  wliich 
is  open  to  them  and  to  all  the  world  ?  or 
when*  can  he  our  boasted  liberties,  while 
«e  tamelj  submit  to  the  infraction  of  o\ir 
itiual  lighta.  to  sapply  a  monopoly  as 
1  Ml  it  la  nxduat,  and  to  honour  the 
I  of  m  company  who  exclude  their 
I  from  a  branch  of  commerce 
vhleli  thaj  do  not  purtoe  themselves,  but 
!■■«  to  the  enterprise  of  foreifmers.  or 
MBacrcial  rivalsf  On  such  occasions  I 
■B  enljr  raply,  that  both  our  government 
mA  paopla  an  growins  wiser ;  and  that  if 
ttactertsrof  the  East  India  Company  be 
imtmwA,  when  St  next  ezpirea,  I  will  allow 
ttaa  to  laHsr.  that  the  people  of  England 
hnfe  little  tnfluenoe  in  the  adminiitration 
rt  tiieir  own  aflUia."— <  Ao40«m'«  Letten, 
T«LII.pp.l28,l».) 

Thcmgh  America  ia  a  confederation 

of  npabliciv  they  are  in  many  cases 

■Mh  more  amialgamated   than   the 

nriona  parts  of  Great  Britain.    If  a 

dtiKB  of  the  United  States  can  make 

1  Aoe,  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  a  shoe 

^ywiwre  between  Lake  Ontario  and 

Bnr  Orleans, — he  may  sole  on  the 

Missiwippi^— heel  on  tlie  Missonri,— 

MuMure  ICr.  Birkbeck  on  the  little 

Wabash,  or  take  (whieh  onr  best  poli- 

I  do  not  find  an  easy  matter)  the 

I  of  Mr.  If  anro*8  foot  on  the  banks 

«f  ibe  Polowmac  Bat  woe  to  the  cob- 

Uer,  who.  haTing  made  Hessian  boots 

fir  the  aldermen  of  Newcastle,  should 

^«otnn  to  inTest  with  these  coriaceous 

htegamenu  the  leg  of  a  liege  subject 

tt  Tork.    A  yellow  ant  in  a  nest  of 

i4  ants— «  batcher's  dog  in  a  fox 

kond— a  moase  in  a  b^hivc— all 

U  the  effects  of  untimclj  intrasion  ; 

--tat  far  preferable  their  fate  to  that 

cf  the  misguided  artisan,  who,  misled 

^  npenny  histories  of  England,  and 

MoeeiTing  his  coantry  to  have  been 

~  at  the  Heptarchy,  goes  forth 

lUs  natiTe  tovm  to  stitch  .freely 

the  sea-girt  limits  of  Albion. 

Bib  the  mayor,  hun  the  alderman, 

ka  the  recorder,  him  the  quarter  ses- 

MS  woald  wony.    Him  the  justices 

bsfcra  trial  would  long  to  get  into  the 

tond-mill*;  and  wonld  much  lament 

*  This  puts  OS  In  mind  of  our  friend  Mr. 
"    ""un,  who.  we  hear,  has  written  an 
r  to  onr  Observations  on  the  Trpad- 
rfbse  TriaL   It  would  have  been  a 


I  that,  by  a  recent  art,  they  could  not  ilo 
J  so,  even  wiili  the  intriidiii;:  tradosinairs 
consent;  but  the  moment  lie  was  tried, 
they  would  push  him  in  with  redoubled 
energy,  and  leave  him  to  tread  himself 
into  a  con\nction  of  the  barbarous  in- 
stitutions of  bis  corporation- divided 
country. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  Americans  for  their  great  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Education.  All  the 
public  lands  are  surveyed  according  to 
the  direction  of  Congress.  They  are 
divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
square,  by  lines  running  with  the  car- 
dinal points,  and  consequently  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Every 
township  is  divided  into  36  sections, 
each  a  mile  square,  and  containing  640 
acres.  One  section  in  each  township 
is  reserved,  and  given  in  perpetuity  for 
the  benefit  of  common  schools.  In 
addition  to  this  the  states  of  Tennessee 
and  Ohio  have  received  grants  for  the 
support  of  colleges  and  academics. 
The  appropriation  generally  in  the  new 
States  for  seminaries  of  the  higher 
orders,  amount  to  one  fifth  of  those  for 

very  easy  thing  for  us  to  have  buns  Mr. 
Headlam  up  as  a  spectacle  to  the  Unit^'d 
Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
laud,  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  the 
town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed ;  but  we  have 
no  wish  to  make  a  worthy  and  respcctoblo 
man  appear  ridiculous.  For  those  reasons 
we  have  not  even  looked  at  his  pamphlet, 
and  we  decline  entering  into  a  controversy 
upon  a  point,  whore  among  men  of  sense 
and  humanitv  (who  had  not  heated  thorn- 
selves  in  the  aispute),  there  caimot  possibly 
be  anv  difference  of  opinion.  All  mombers 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation  of  the  odious 
and  nonsensical  practice  of  working  prison- 
ers in  the  tread-mill  before  trial.  It  had 
not  one  single  advocate.  Mr.  Heaillam  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  North  Riding,  in 
their  eagerness  to  save  a  relic  of  their  prison 
s^'stem,  forgot  themselves  so  far  as  to 
petition  to  be  intnistcd  with  the  jrawer  of 
putting  prisoners  to  work  befon^  trial,  irifh 
their  own  consent— ^Xvi  answer  of  the  Le^ds- 
lature  was. "  Wo  will  not  trust  you."  —  llio 
sevorcfit  practical  rebuke  ever  received  by 
any  public  \iods.  We  will  leave  it  to  ot]ier« 
to  determine  whether  it  was  doHcrvtHl.  We 
have  no<loubt  the  gnnt  Ixxly  of  magistrates 
moaut  well.  They  mwtt  have  meant  well- 
but  they  have  been  sadly  minled,  and  lutvo 
thrown  odium  on  the  Rubordinate  adniiniA- 
tration  of  justii'e,  which  it  is  far  from 
deserving  on  other  occasions,  in  their  hands. 
This  strangle  pieco  of  nonsense  is,  howp\'er, 
now  well  eudcd.— Jftf^iesco^  in  pace  I 
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common  schools.  It  appears  from  Sey- 
bcn*8  Statistical  Annals,  that  the  land, 
in  the  states  and  territories  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which  appro- 
priations have  been  made,  amounts  to 
237,300  acres ;  and  according  to  the 
ratio  above  mentioned,  the  aggregate 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Mississippi  is 
7,900,000.  The  same  system  of  appro- 
])riation  applied  to  the  west,  will  make, 
for  schools  and  colleges,  6,600,000;  and 
the  total  appropriation  for  literary  pnr- 
}K)se8,  in  the  new  states  and  territories, 
14,500,000  acres,  which,  at  two  dollars 
per  acre,  would  be  29,000,000  dollars. 
These  facts  arc  very  properly  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  their  value  and 
importance.  They  quite  put  into  the 
back-ground  everything  which  has 
been  done  in  the  Old  World  for  the 
improvement  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
confer  deservedly  upon  the  Americans 
the  character  of  a  wise,  a  reflecting,  and 
a  virtuous  people. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  such  a 
people,  spreading  rapidly  over  so  vast 
a  portion  of  the  earth,  and  cultivating 
all  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  so  suc- 
cessfully, should  be  so  extremely  sen- 
sitive  and  touchy  as  the  Americans  are 
said  to  be.  We'  really  thought  at  one 
time  they  would  have  fitted  out  an 
armament  against  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Keviews,  and  burnt  down 
Air,  Murray's  and  Mr.  Constable's 
shops,  as  we  did  the  American  CapitoL 
We,  however,  remember  no  other  anti- 
American  crime  of  which  we  were 
guilty,  than  a  preference  of  Shakspcare 
and  Milton  over  Joel  Barlow  and 
Timothy  Dwight.  That  opinion  we 
must  still  lake  the  liberty  of  retaining. 
There  is  nothing  in  Dwight  comparable 
to  the  finest  passages  of  Paradise  Lost, 
nor  is  Mr.  Barlow  ever  humorous  or 
})athetic,  as  the  great  Bard  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage  is  humorous  and  pathetic. 
We  have  always  been  strenuous*  advo- 

•  Ancient  women,  whether  in  or  out  of 
breeches,  will  of  course  imafriue  that  we  are 
thu  encinios  of  tho  inslitutions  of  uur 
country,  because  we  are  the  admircra  of  the 
InRtitutions  of  America:  but  oircunistancris 
differ.  Auicrican  institutions  are  too  now, 
Kni^liah  institutions  are  ready  nuirlo  to  our 
If  we  were  to  build  the  house 


cates  for,  and  admiren  of,  AmaSo" 
not  taking  onr  ideas  from  tht  onr- 
weening  vanity  of  the  weaker  put  d 
the  Americans  themselves,  tal  fnn 
what  we  have  observed  of  thdr  ml 
energy  and  wisdom.  It  is  vcfj  nsiint 
that  we  Scotch,  who  live  in  a  UHh 
shabby  scraggy  comer  of  •  iwflli 
island,  with  a  climate  wludi  csbmi 
ripen  an  apple,  should  be  joakxHof  tb 
aggressive  pleasantry  of  more  bvosni 
people ;  bat  that  Americans,  who  km 
done  so  much  for  themselves,  snd  le 
ceived  so  much  from  nature^  dioallki 
flung  into  sach  conviihioiisbjBigU 
Bcviews  and  Magaaines,  is  rMUytni 
specimen  of  Colombian  jnveaility.  Wi 
hardly  dare  to  quote  the  foUowiag  M* 
count  of  on  American  roat,  forte« 
having  onr  motives  niisrepnseaisir* 
and  strongly  suspect  that  there  KtH 
few  Americans  who  coald  be  brosg^ 
to  admit  that  a  Philadelphia  Of  BMn  | 
concern  of  this  nature  is  not  quite  cqw  .1 
to  the  most  brilliant  assembUei  «  ] 
London  or  Paris.  * 

"A  tea  party  is  a  serious  thing  iafU|    ' 
country ;  and  some  of  these  at  wM  1 
have  been  present  in  New  York  ndchr 
where,  have  been  on  a  veiy  large  sala  h 
the  modem  housea  the  two  prindpsl^M^ 
monts  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  caa^j^ 
cate  by  large  foldhig-doors,  whfchoipli 
days  throw  wide  their  ample  portals. «» 
verting  the  two  apartments  intoosi.  At 
the  largest  party  which  I  have  seeii,tlMt 
were  about  thirty  young  hidks  pnBaA.n 
more  than  as  many  gentlemen.    Bf^ 
flofk.  chair,  and  footstool  were  oeenpied  If 
the  ladiea,  and  Utile  enough  room  sanerf 
them  appeared  to  have  after  aU.   Thef* 
tlemen  were  obliged  to  bo  oontent  m 
walking  up  and  down,  talking  now  «iv 
one  laily,  now  with  another.     Tm  ^ 
brought  in  l^  a  couple  of  blaeks,  osRTtag 
large  trays,  one  covered  with  cups,  As 
other  with  cake.  Slowly  making  the roaadi 
and  retiring  at  intervals  for  additknal  nP" 
plies,  the  ladies  were  gradually  gone  onrt 

afresh,  we  might  perhaps  avafl  oonelvntf 
the  improvements  of  a  n«w  plan;  bntws 
have  no  sort  of  wish  to  pull  dowa  an  em* 
lent  house,  strong,  warm,  and  comfoiwl^ 
l)ecau8C  upon  second  trial,  we  might  DS 
able  to  alter  and  amend  it,— a  jrinw 
which  would  perpetuate  demolition  saa 
constructioiL  Our  plan,  where  eiit^ 
Htanoea  are  tolerable,  is  to  Sit  down  sod 
enjoy  ourselves. 
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i  piliaioe  the  eentlemeii 
m^  tlw  beverage  'which  oheen 
~  '*«■;' ttUlwaUdng  about,  or 
^  the  veil,  with  the  eup  and 


II  at  the  flnt  ooune  was  over,  the 
I  tngre  again  entered,  hewing  a 
iweaa  tea— peachee,  pineapples, 
ia0ia,citroD8,  pears,  Ac  in  tempU 
f.  A  fiBw  of  the  young  gentlemen 
npiinled  the  revolution  of  the 
aediUooalj  attended  to  the  plea- 
ha  ladiea.     The  party  was  so 

that  the  period  between  the 
■Dsnt  and  the  termination  of  the 
I  aofflrient  to  Juatiiy  a  new  solici- 
ad  ao  the  ceremony  continued, 

Uttla  intennisBion,  during  the 
■dBg.  Wine  succeeded  the  pre- 
I  dried  fruit  followed  the  wine ; 
itatmrn,  was  supported  by  sand- 
tlia  name  of  supper,  and  a  forlorn 
ooftatioDaiy  and  frost  work.  I 
f  poor  Uaoka  who,  like  Tantalus, 
a  proAision  of  daintifs  the  whole 
t  their  iinger  ends,  without  the 
'  of  partaking  of  them.  A  Uttle 
i  dancing  gave  variety  to  the 
deh  to  some  of  us  was  a  source  of 
ileaatisfliction;  forwhenanum- 
iBB  were  on  the  floor,  those  who 
fbr  the  dance  had  the  pleasure  of 
ipat.  About  eleven  o'clock  I  did 
ihonour  of  escorting  a  lady  home, 
nsU  pleased  to  have  an  excuse  for 
'—{Dtmean's  Travdt,  YoL  IL 

Michefl  mnst  be  given  up ;  so 
loads^  and  so  mnst  the  inns. 

I  of  course  what  these  accom- 

II  are  in  all  new  countries; 
li  like  what  English  great- 
leratalk'abont  as  existing  in 
try  at  the  first  period  of  their 
00.  The  great  inconvenience 
can  inns,  however,  in  the  eyes 
gUahman,  is  one  which  more 
raTeliers  must  feci  less  acutely 
an  the  impossibility  of  being 
httving  a  room  separate  from 
of  the  company.  There  is 
irhich  an  Englishman  enjoys 
in  the  pleasure  of  sulkiness, 
being  forced  to  hear  a  word 
body  which  may  occasion  to 
necessity  of  replying.  It  is 
och  that  Mr.  Bull  disdains  to 
hnt  Mr.  Bull  has  nothing  to 
I  forefathen  hare  been  out  of 


spirits  for  six  or  seyen  hundred  yean, 
and  seeing  nothing  but  fog  and  vjiponr, 
ho  is  out  of  spirits  too;  and  when  there 
is  no  selling  or  buying,  or  no  business 
to  settle,  ho  prefers  being  alone  and 
looking  at  the  fire.  If  any  gentleman 
were  in  distress,  he  would  willingly 
lend  a  helping  hand ;  but  he  thinks  it 
no  part  of  neighbourhood  to  talk  to  a 
person  because  he  happens  to  be  near 
him.  In  short,  with  many  excellent 
qualities,  it  mnst  be  acknowledged  that 
the  English  are  the  most  disagreeable 
of  all  Uie  nations  of  Europe, — more 
surly  and  morose,  with  less  disposition 
to  please,  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
irood  of  society,  to  make  small  sacri- 
fices, and  to  put  themselves  out  of  their 
way.  They  are  content  widi  Mapma 
Charter  and  Trial  by  Jury;  and  think 
they  are  not  bound  to  excel  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  small  behaviour,  if  they  are 
superior  to  them  in  great  institutions. 

We  are  terribly  afraid  that  some 
Americans  spit  upon  the  floor,  even 
when  that  floor  is  covered  by  good 
carpets.  Now  all  claims  to  civilisation 
are  suspended  till  this  secretion  is 
otherwise  disposed  of.  No  English 
gentleman  has  spit  upon  the  floor  since 
the  Heptarchy. 

The  curiosity  for  which  the  Ameri- 
cans are  so  much  laughed  at,  is  not 
only  venial,  but  laudable.  Where  men 
live  in  woods  and  forests,  as  is  the  case, 
of  course,  in  remote  American  settle- 
ments, it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
gratify  the  inhabitants  by  telling  them 
his  name,  place,  age,  office,  yirtncs, 
crimes,  children,  fortune,  and  remarks: 
and  with  fellow-travellers  it  seems  to 
bo  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  to  do 
so.  When  men  ride  together  for  300  or 
400  miles  through  wocxis  and  prairies, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  1^  able  to  guess  at  subjects 
most  agreeable  to  each  other,  and  to 
multiply  their  common  topics.  With- 
out knowing  who  your  companion  is, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  both  what  to  say 
and  what  to  avoid.  Tou  may  talk  of 
honour  and  virtue  to  an  attorney,  or 
contend  with  a  Virginian  planter  that 
men  of  a  fair  colour  have  no  right  to 
buy  and  sell  men  of  a  dusky  colour. 
The  following  is  a  lively  description  of 
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the  rigbta  of  inteirogation,  as  uidcr-  I 

stood  and  practised  in  America. 

•*  As  for  the  Inquititivenssa  of  the  Ameri- 
cftnii,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  at  aU 
cx»irgcT»tod.— They  certainly  arc.  as  they 
profess  to  be,  a  veiy  inquiring  people ;  and 
if  we  may  sometimes  be  disposed  to  dispute 
the  claims  of  their  love  qf  knowing  to  the 
cliaract^T  of  a  liberal  curiosity,  we  must  at 
least  admit  that  they  make  a  most  liberal 
vse  of  eveiy  means  in  their  power  to  gratify 
it.  I  have  seldom,  however,  had  any  di£R- 
culty  in  repressing  their  home  questions,  if 
I  wished  it,  and  without  offending  them; 
but  I  more  flrequently  amused  myself  by 
putting  them  on  the  rack,  civilly,  and  ap- 
parently unconsciously,  eluded  their  inqui- 
ries for  a  time,  and  then  awakening  their 
frratitude  by  such  a  discovery  of  myself  as 
I  might  choose  to  make.  Sometimes  a  man 
would  place  himself  at  my  side  in  the  wil* 
deniesH,  and  ride  for  a  mile  or  two  without 
the  8malk*Kt  communication  between  us, 
except  a  slight  nod  of  the  head.  He  would 
then,  perhaiM,  make  some  grave  remark  on 
the  weather,  and  if  I  assented,  in  a  mono- 
sylhible,  he  would  stick  to  my  side  for 
another  mile  or  two,  when  he  would  oom- 
menci*  his  attack.  *  1  reckon,  stranger,  you 
do  not  iK'long  to  these  parts?'—'  No,  sir; 
I  am  not  a  native  of  Alabama.*—*!  guess 
you  are  from  the  north  V '— '  No,  Sir ;  I  am 
not  from  the  north.* —*  I  guess  you  found 
t\w  mads  mighty  muddy,  and  the  creeks 
swimming.  You  are  come  a  long  way,  I 
guess?'  — *  No,  not  so  very  fhr;  we  have 
travelled  a  few  hun<lreil  miles  since  we 
turned  our  faces  westward.' —'  I  guess  you 

have  seen  Mr. ,  or  General ?' 

(mentioning  the  names  of  some  well-known 
individuals  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
Stat<>s,  who  were  to  sen-c  ss  guide-po!»ts  to 
deU.'ct  our  rout^*) ;  but '  I  have  not  the  plear- 
sure  of  knowing  any  of  them,'  or,  *  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  all,'  equally  de- 
feated his  purpose,  but  not  his  hopes.  *I 
rcTkon,  stranger,  you  have  had  n  good  crop 
of  c«ttt»n  this  year? •— 'I  am  told,  mr,  the 
crops  have  l>een  unusually  abundant  in 
Carolitia  and  Georgia.'—*  You  grow  tobacco, 
then.  I  guess?'  (to track  me  to  Virginia). 
—  *No;  1  do  not  grow  tobactx).'  Ilcre  a 
niodcut  inquin-r  would  give  up  in  deaiiair, 
nnd  tm5<t  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
(l«?veU»pc  my  name  and  history ;  but  I  gene- 
rally rewardiHl  his  modesty,  and  excited 
his 'gratitude,  by  t4'lling  huu  1  would  tor- 
ment him  no  longer. 

*•  The  courage  of  athorouph-bred  Yankee  • 

•  In  America,  the  term  Yankee  is  applied 
to  tlie  uat  ives  of  New  K upland  only,  and  is 
guiii;rally  used  with  an  air  of  pleasantry. 
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would  rise  with  Ua  difindttait  alitea 
decent  interval,  he  woukiTesiOBa:  'Ihoii 
DO  offence,  sir;  but  yon  know  vsTalMi 
lose  nothing  for  want  of  aaUng.  I  pm, 
itrangcr,  you  are  ftrom  the  old  cooBtoy?'— 
'  Well,  my  firiesid,  you  have  gnttmH  ri^jl 
last,  and  I  am  sure  you  deMrve  ta 
for  your  perseverance:  and  now  I 
it  will  save  us  both  trouble  if  I  pnesii  to 
the  second  part  of  the  itoiy.  and  tdl  f«i 
where  I  am  going.  I  am  going  to  Kcv 
Orleans.*  This  ia  nal]y  no  i  imiiiitii 
picture :  dialogues,  not  indeed  in  thweniy 
words,  but  to  this  tiffSeci^  ooeuired  caBliM> 
ally,  and  some  of  them  more  minule  hA 
extended  than  I  can  Tentnre  upon  k  a 
letter.  Ionght,lioweTer,toaaj.tb8taHf 
questions  lose  much  of  their  ftmSlim»9 
wlien  travelling  in  the  wiMemem.  *Wkn 
are  you  from  ? '  and.  '  Vhither  iie  |«i 
bound? '  do  not  appear  impertinenltal^ 
rogations  at  sea;  and  often  in  ths  wtaa 
wilds  I  found  myself  making  inqiMa 
which  I  should  haive  thooght  vecy  fntmi 
easy  at  home.**— UZ<N^iKM»'s  Zeftfra^ToL a 
PP.8&-83.) 

In  all  new  and  diaUnt  lettknieili 
the  forms  of  law  mast,  of  coniie,  te 
very  limited.  No  joatice's  warrant  ii 
current  in  the  l>ismal  Swamp;  eon^ 
blea  are  exceedingrlj  puziled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mississippi;  oi 
there  is  no  tread-mill,  either  beftw  « 
after  trial,  on  the  Little  Wabiih. 
The  consequence  of  this  ia,  that  tbi 
settlers  take  the  law  into  their  ovi 
hands,  and  give  notice  to  a  jam* 
proof  delinquent  to  quit  the  terriuxy. 
If  this  notice  is  disobcrcd,  they  »• 
scmble  and  whip  the  culprit,  and  thii 
fiiilingjon  the  second  visit,  they  cut  off 
his  ears.  In  short.  Captain  Rock  hii 
his  descendants  in  America.  Mankind 
cannot  live  together  without  some  §]>* 
proximation  to  justice ;  and  if  tbi 
actual  government  will  not  potert 
well,  or  cannot  govern  well,  is  too 
wicked  or  too  weak  to  do  so — tbci 
men  prefer  Rock  to  anarchy.  Tti 
following  ia  the  best  account  we  hare 
seen  of  this  system  of  irrcguhir  jniticf: 

"  After  leaving  Carlyle,  I  took  the  Slaw 
nee  town  road  that  branches  off  to  tbi 
S.  E.,  and  passed  the  Walnutt  Hilh.  aaA 
Moore's  Prairie.    These  two  places  had  a 

I  year  or  two  before  lieen  infested  by  a  noto> 
rioiu  gang  of  robbers  and  foigers,  who  bid 
ilxcd  themselves  in  these  wiM  parts  ia 

J  onlcr  to  avoid  justice.     As  the  countiy 


:| 
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^lendoei  with  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Begula- 
ftroaUeeome.   The  tors,  who  all  lamented  the  necessity  of  such 
theraftve  took  that  method  of  a  system.    They  veiy  sensibly  remarked. 
tav  rid  of  tliem  that  had  been  adopted  that  when  the  country  became  more  thickly 
•00  in  Hopkinson  and  settled,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
Kentneky,  and  which  necessity  fbr  such  proceedings,  and  that 
they  should  all  be  delighted  at  being  able 
to  obtain  justice  in  a  more  formal  manner. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  rascals  pun- 
ished have  sometimes  prosecuted  the.Eegu- 
thsrefion^  all  the  biton  for  an  assault.   The  Juries,  however. 


/  in  new  and  thinly 
M  dMwkm,  when  it  Is  ahnost  hnpos- 
>  to  pnaidi  ft  criminal  aeoQfding  to  legal 


t  nud  indiMtrioua  men  of  a  district 
I  tlwidTca  into  companies  under  the 

•  of  'Bflgntoton.'  iW  appoint  offl- 
,  pa*  ftaflOHehw  under  their  orders, 
Uad  thflnaelTeatoaatet  and  stand  by 
LOifaar.   Hie  flnt  step  they  then  take 

•  aHid  aoUoo  to  any  notorious  vaga- 
iiL  <li«iilng  thnm  tn  quit  thn  fltntn  in  n 


knowing  the  bad  character  of  the  prosecu- 
tors, would  give  but  trifling  damsges, 
which,  divided  among  so  many,  amounted 
to  next  to  nothing  for  each  individual*'— 
{Exeurtum,  pp.  £)a— 23&) 

This  same  traveller  mentions   his 

»«,«.  .^  ».  .«,  ^^.^ having  met  at  table  three  or  four  Amc- 

ilM*  of  dayi^  under  the  penalty  "CAn  ex-kings — presidents  who  had 

^adomieiUKy  visit.  Should  the  served  their  time,  and  had  retired  into 

■B  who  TCoetvcB  the  notice  reftise  to  priyate  life;  he  observes  also  upon  the 
pif .  tbtj  anddenly  ifniMf,  and  when  effect  of  a  democratical  government  in 
■pocAed,  9>  in  the  nii^t  time  to  the  preventing  mobs.  Mobs  are  created 
lA  honae.  take  Urn  out,  tie  him  to  a  -  -  - 


1^  wndi  give  Um  a  severe  whipping,  eveiy 
off  the  party^  striking  him  a  certain 
Acroftimea. 

Bio  discipline  is  generally  sufficient  to 
m  off  the  culprit;  but  should  he  oon- 


and  rsAiae  to  avail  himself  done  away. 


by  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people;— >bnt  when  the  wishes  of  tho 
people  are  consolted  so  completely  as 
they  are  consulted  in  America  — all 
motives  for  the  agency  of  mobs  ore 


r  warning,  the  Regulators  pay  him 
i  viait,  inflict  a  still  severer  whip- 


"  It  is,  indeed,  entirely  a  government  of 


''^i^^SZVi^Zi^yJ^^ZtiZ  opinion-  Whatever  the  people  wish  is  done. 
*^.*^^ii^C[^iy.l!?u!!?  If  they  want  any  alteration  of  Uws.  tariffs. 


IkathUsean.  No  culprit  has  ever  been 
awn  to  xcmain  after  a  second  visit.   For 


'Sir^^^'''^^,C.7j^^f^f.Jy:  tf  there  be  a  minority  that  wish  it. 
i«5aDcadman,the<WhCT0fi^aa^^  In  most  1 


Ac,  they  inform  their  representatives,  and 

thi. 


Itf  whom  be  educated  as  robbers,  fixed 


£uro- 


EJT^rirlSlSSSa  «X^  P«"  countries  there  is  a  portion  of  tho 

^^^  XSrf ■>^?*1?'  «f  2S?^^  poputatlon denominated  the  mob,  who.  not 

S?!!  ^^•jL'^-^rZ^^SnJ  being  acquainted  with  renl  liberty.  giv« 

'St^J^'ti^r^^J^^Z^n^  thei]S.dv2s  up  to  occasional  fits  of  li^n- 

^,^St2^J!^.^S^^^Si^^S&  tlousness.    But  in  the  United  States  there 

S?'!!:?';llJiw^5^SfSfC^«  Is  no  mo6.  for  every  man  feels  himself  f^ee. 

1 2L?7^;^v..?L??^u  w?^;  At  tho  time  of  Burr's  conspirao'.  Mr.  Jcf- 

^^^3'JS^^^^in^  f«"on  "^d,  that  there  was  little  to  be 

g»"^  *2!?,rJ2^^HSSl^S^  apprehended  from  it,  as  every  man  felt 

Mi^ft^here  it  waa  once  dangerous  to  ^^^  a  part  of  the  general  sovereignty. 

■S*^"  t        — ^#  n.^.1.4..^  The  event  proved  the  truth  of  this  asser- 

-  Am  is  also  a  company  of  Begulators  ^j^^    ^^  ^^  ^j^  ^  ^y  ^^^^^  country 

!:e!SiJ^?J^w«."wi.!I  would  have  been  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 

of  coiners  and  thieves  who  ^^^^^^  j^,  ^  present  leading  an  obscure  life 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  despised  by  every 
one."— (jB*CMr«o»,  p.  70.) 


il  flied  themselves  near  that  place. 
knt  nscals,  before  they  were  driven  off, 
lIpBties  settled  at  difl^*rent  distances  in 
V  woods,  and  thus  held  communication 


It  is  a  real  blessing  for  America  to 


and  stolen  goods  from  be  exempted  from  that  vast  bnrtlien  of 
r^i-.-  X-  T  _!.-  «_.-  jj^j^es,  the  consequences  of  a  long  scries 
of  foolish  just  and  necessary  wars, 
carried  on  to  please  kings  and  queens , 
or  the  woiting-moids  and  waiting-lords 
or  gentlemen  who  have  alwajrs  ?o. 
vemed  kings  and  queens  in  the  Old 
£ 


ntoMMtber,  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie, 
d  ftwa  tbenoe  into  Canada  or  the  New 
ktes.  Thus  it  was  next  to  im- 
I  to  detect  the  robbers,  or  to  recover 

I  property. 
I  pnctioe  of  SegnlaUng  seems  very 
m^  to  m  European.    1  have  talked 
VoB.lL 


nioiMti'uhos.  An  Aiin'ricnu  can  inako  cau- 
d]v>  if  lit-  hnvr  tallow,  can  distil  brandy  i; 
hv  hav.-  ^-ra|H>  or  })':u-l:-<;,  ami  can  :n:iK< 
V)(M  r  il"  111-  lia\«'  malt  and  hoi.s.  wilhou; 
asking;  leave  of  any  one,  and  much  less  will 
any  fear  of  incurring  punishment.  Hov^ 
would  a  fanner's  wife  there  be  astonished. 
If  told  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  for  her 
to  make  soap  out  of  the  potass  obtained  on 
the  fkrm,  and  of  the  grease  she  herself  had 
saved  1  "^Tien  an  American  has  made  these 
articles,  he  may  build  hLs  little  vessel,  and 
take  them  without  hinderance  to  any  part 
of  the  world ;  for  there  ia  no  rich  company 
of  merchants  that  can  say  to  him,  *Tou 
shall  not  trade  to  India ;  and  you  shall  not 
buy  a  pound  of  tea  of  the  Chinese;  as,  by 
so  doing,  you  would  infringe  upon  our  prlvi- 
logcs.'  In  consoquenoe  of  this  fhsedom,  aU 
the  seas  are  covered  with  their  vessels,  and 
the  people  at  home  are  active  and  indepen- 
dent. I  never  saw  a  beggar  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States ;  nor  was  I  ever  asked  for 
charity  but  once— and  that  was  by  ui  Irish- 
iDMiL*'^{I!xcHrH<m,  pp.  70, 71.) 

America  is  so  differently  sitnated 
from  the  old  goremments  of  Europe, 
that  the  United  States  afford  no  poli- 
tical precedents  that  are  exactly  appli- 
cable to  our  old  governments.  There 
is  no  idle  and  discontented  population. 
When  they  have  peopled  themselves 
np  to  the  Mississippi,  they  cross  to  the 
Missouri,  and  will  go  on  till  they  arc 
stopped  by  the  Western  Ocean;  and 


Seem  ominous  of  evil,  that  s 
'  is  at  present  u>(ni  with  the 
tii«- various  States.  Tiie  jt 
ticut,  not  contented  witli  1 
abundantly  under  their  o 
lately  assemble*:!  a  convent 
delegates  from  all  parts  of 
which  the  former  order  of 
condemned  entirely,  and  a 
constitution  manufiMtared 
other  things,  provides  for  t 
being  again  gone  through 
prqfanum  vulguB  takes  11 
desire  it.t  A  sorry  legacy  1 
stitution  would  be  to  us,  fi 
mercy  of  a  meeting  of  deteg 
moned  whenever  a  mi^orU 
took  a  flsncy  fbr  a  new  one; 
that  if  the  Americans  ooott 
fondness  tar  such  repaint 
man's  pistol  with  Ks  new 
barrel,  will  bear  a  eloae  ; 
what  is  ultimately  produee 
TraveU,  YoL  IL  pp.S35,a& 

In  tbe  Excursion  tbei 
the  American  navy,  whk 
don  with  the  navy  of  F)r 
day  or  another,  we  fti 
Catholic  question  in  ft  n 
agreeable  to  the  Earl  of 
the  time  being,  nor  yecj 
the  wisdom  of  those  anoe 
we  hear,  and  from  whom 
much.    The  regulations 
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dM  fimMirita  science  of  the 
Urge.  Their  flotillas  on  tlie 
iplctelj  defeated  oiurs  during 
'ar. 

aimof  ereiy  description  seems 
imI  flourish  in  America,  which 
uiblishment,  in  about  the  same 
hidi  it  does  here  under  the 
1  EstaUished  Church ;— they 

Xphets  and  prophetesses, 
ig  encampments,  female 
.and  every  varietj  of  noise, 
I  nonsense,  like  ourselves. 
the  most  singular  of  these 
ire  the  Harmonites.  Rapp, 
/der,  was  a  dissenter  from  the 
Church,  and  therefore,  of 
le  Lutheran  clergy  of  Stnt- 
r  to  which  he  lived)  began  to 
\Mpp  in  white  sheets,  to  prove 
f  of  theft,  parricide,  treason, 
e  usual  crimes  of  which  men 
;  from  established  churches 
n  guilty, — and  delicate  hints 
D  respecting  faggots !  Stnt- 
ands  with  underwood  and 
Bd — away  went  Mr.  Rapp  to 
d  States,  and,  with  a  great 
of  followers,  settled  about 
ir  miles  from  our  country- 
Birkbeck.  His  people  have 
ft  large  town,  and  planted  a 
where  they  make  very  agrce- 
They  carry  on  also  a  very 
system  of  husbandry,  and 
tasters  of  many  flocks  an<1 
ey  have  a  distillery,  brewery, 
lake  hats,  shoes,  cotton  and 
loth,  and  everything  neccs- 

>  comfort  of  life.    Every  one 
•ome  particular  trade.    But 

itber,  when  there  is  danger 
Ifaeir  crops,  Rapp  blows  a 
calls  them  all  together. 
f  trade  there  is  a  head  man, 
ret  the  money,  and  gives  a 
pned  by  Rapp,  to  whom  all 
y  collected  is  transmitted. 
'  of  these  workmen  wants  a 
nt,  Rapp  signs  him  an  order 
inent,  for  which  he  goes  to 
ind  is  fitted.  They  have  one 
i  where  these  manufactures 
ited.    This  store  is   much 

>  by  the  neighbourhood,  on 
'  the  goodness  and  cheapness 


of  the  articles.  They  have  built  an  ex- 
cellent house  for  their  founder,  Rapp, 
—  as  it  mij»ht  have  been  predicted  they 
would  have  done.  The  Harmonites 
profess  equality,  community  of  goods, 
and  celibacy,  for  the  men  and  women 
(let  Mr.  Malthus  hear  this)  live  sepa- 
rately, and  are  not  allowed  the  slightest 
intercourse.  In  order  to  keep  up  their 
numbers,  they  have  once  or  twice  sent 
over  for  a  supply  of  Germans,  as  they 
admit  no  Americans,  of  any  intercourse 
with  whom  they  are  very  jealous.  The 
Harmonites  dress  and  live  plainly.  It 
is  a  p>art  of  their  creed  that  they  should 
do  so.  Rapp,  however,  and  the  head 
men  have  no  such  particular  creed  for 
themselves;  and  indulge  in  wine,  beer, 
irroccry,  and  other  irreligious  diet. 
Rapp  is  both  governor  and  priest, — 
preaches  to  them  in  church,  and  directs 
ail  their  proceedings  in  their  working 
hours.  In  short,  Rapp  seems  to  have 
made  use  of  the  religious  propensities 
of  mankind,  to  i)er8uadc  one  or  two 
thousand  fools  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  his  service ;  and  if  they  do  not  get 
tired,  and  fling  their  prophet  into  a 
horse-pond,  they  will  in  all  probability 
disperse  as  soon  as  he  dies. 

Unitarians  are  increasing  very  fast 
in  the  United  States,  not  being  kept 
down  by  charges  from  bishops  and 
archdeacons,  their  natural  enemies. 

The  author  of  the  Excursion  remarks 
upon  the  total  absence  of  all  games 
in  America.  No  cricket,  foot-biUl,  nor 
leap-frog — all  seems  solid  and  profit- 
able. 

**  One  thing  that  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Americans  in  general, 
is  the  total  want  of  all  those  games  and 
sports  that  obtained  for  our  country  the 
appellation  of '  Merry  England.*  Although 
children  usually  transmit  stories  and  sports 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  al- 
though many  of  our  nursery  games  .and 
tales  are  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
into  England  in  the  vessels  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  yet  our  brethren  in  the  United 
States  seem  entirely  to  have  forgotten  the 
childish  amusements  of  our  common  anoe». 
tors.  In-  America  I  never  saw  even  the 
schoolboys  playing  at  any  game  whatsoever. 
Cricket,  foot-ball,  quoits,  Ac  appear  to  be 
utterly  unknown;  and  I  believe  that  if  an 
American  were  to  see  grown-up  men  playing 
at  cricket,  he  would  express  as  much  a^ 
B  2 
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tonuhment  u  the  Italians  did  when  ■ome 
Englishmen  played  at  this  flnest  of  all 
games  in  the  Caaina  at  Florence.  Indeed, 
that  joyous  spirit  which.  In  our  country, 
animates  not  only  childhood,  but  also  ma- 
turer  age,  can  rarely  or  never  be  seen 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Sutcs."— (£rrtfr«ion,  pp.  602, 508.) 

These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  and 
prominent  circumstances  respecting 
America^  mentioned  in  the  various 
works  before  us :  of  which  works  wc 
can  recommend  the  Letters  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  the  Excundon  into 
Canada,  as  sensible,  agreeable  books, 
written  in  a  very  fair  spirit 

America  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
a  country  possessing  vast  advantages, 
and  little  inconveniences  ;  they  have 
a  cheap  government,  and  bad  roads  ; 
they  pay  no  tithes,  and  have  stagi> 
coaches  without  springs.  They  have 
no  poor-laws,  and  no  monopolies — 
bnt  their  inns  are  inconvenient,  and 
travellers  are  teased  with  questions. 
They  have  no  collections  in  the  fine 
arts  ;  but  they  have  no  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  they  can  go  to  law  with- 
out absolute  ruin.  They  cannot  make 
Latin  verses,  but  they  expend  immense 
sums  in  the  education  of  the  poor.  In 
all  this  the  balance  is  prodigiously  in 
their  favour  :  but  then  comes  the  great 
disgrace  and  danger  of  America  —  the 
existence  of  slavery,  which,  if  not 
timously  corrected,  will  one  day  entail 
(and  ought  to  entail)  a  bloody  servile 
war  upon  the  Americans — which  will 
Kcparate  America  into  slave  States  and 
States  disclaiming  slavery,  and  which 
remains  at  ])resent  as  the  foulest  blot 
in  the  moral  character  of  that  people. 
A  high-epirited  nation,  who  cannot 
endure  the  slightest  act  of  foreign  ag- 
jrression,  and  who  revolt  at  the  very 
hhadow  of  domestic  tyranny,  beat  with 
cart-whips,  and  bind  with  chains,  and 
murder  for  the  merest  trifles,  wretched 
human  beings,  who  are  of  a  more 
dusky  colour  than  themselves  ;  and 
have  recently  admitted  in  their  Union 
a  new  State,  with  the  express  per- 
mission of  ingrafting  this  atrocious 
wickedness  into  their  constitution  ! 
No  one  can  admire  the  simple  wisdom 
and  manly  firmness  of  the  Americans 


more  than  we  do,  or  mon  deipiR  Ae 
pitiful  propensity  which  exists  smoag 
Government  mnnen  to  Tent  their  flmi 
spite  at  their  character ;  bat  oo  tlie 
subject  of  slavery,  the  condna  U 
America  is,  and  has  been,  most  lepft- 
hensible.  It  is  impossible  to  spesk  of 
it  with  too  much  iodignatioa  and  coo- 
tempt  ;  bat  for  it  we  should  look  fcr- 
ward  with  unqualified  plearan  to  wh 
a  land  of  freedom,  and  such  a  msgii- 
ficent  spectacle  of  hamaa  happineifc 
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Memoirt  qf  Captain  Sodt,  fkt  cMM 
Irkh  CM^flaini  ^titk  toms  JetemtV 
hit  Ancetton.  Written  bj  Bi>«)L 
Fourth  Editioo.   Uma   Londoo.  Itt^ 

This  agreeable   and    witty  book  ii 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  wiil" 
ten  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  a  R^tk- 
man  of  small  stature,  but  full  of  genii^ 
and  a  steady  friend  of  all  that  is  honotf^ 
able  and  just    He  has  here  borro*ed 
the  name  of  a  celebrated  Irish  leider, 
to  typiry  that  spirit  of  violence  md 
insurrection  which  is  necessarily  piB^ 
rated  by  systematic  oppressioo,  u^ 
rudely  avenges  its  crimes ;  and  dv 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  its  prevtlence 
in  that  unhappy  country  is  at  once 
piteous  and    firightfnL    Its  effect  n 
exciting  our  horror  and  indignaUon  ii 
in  the  long  run  increased,  we  think,-* 
though  at  first  it  may  seem  coontcr- 
acted,  by  the  tone  of  levity,  and  e«tt 
jocularity,  under  which  he  has  cbofea 
to  veil  the  deep  sarcasm  and  snteiB' 
tial  terrors  of  his  story.    We  smile  U 
first,  and  arc  amused— and  woDdet,i* 
wc  proceed,  that  the  humorous  ntf- 
rative  should  produce  conviction  Vj^ 
pity— shame,  abhorrence,  and  desptirl 
England  seems  to  htLvt  treated  Ir^ 
land  much  in  the  same  way  as  M* 
Brownrigg  treated  her  apprentice -- 
for  which  Mrs.  Rrownrigg  is  hanged 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  New^ 
Calendar.     Upon  the  whole,  we  thii* 
the  apprentice  is  better  off  than  ^ 
Irishman  :  as  Mrs.  Brownrifrg  mertlj 
stances  aud  beats  her,  witboot  tf? 
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ftttempft  to  prohibit  her  from  going  to 
•fiT  bhop,  or  praying  at  any  church, 
bcr  apprentice  might  select ;  and  once 
or  twice,  if  wc  remember  rightly, 
Brunnrigg  appears  to  have  felt  some 
companion.  Not  so  Old  England, 
who  indnlges  rather  in  a  steady  basc- 
nfm,  oniform  bmtality,  and  unrcleut- 
iag  oppression. 

Let  OS  select  from  this  entertaining 
Kitle  book  a  short  history  of  dear  Ire- 
land, such  as  even  some  profligate  idle 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
voting  as  his  master  bids  him,  may 
perdunce  throw  bis  eye  npon,  and 
icilecs  for  a  moment  npon  the  iniquity 
to  which  he  lends  his  support. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  reign 
of  Heni7  IL  the  Iri«h  were  killed  like 
Bmc^  bj  persons  qualified  or  nnqua- 
uAbI  Whether  dogs  were  used  does 
lot  appear  quite  ceruin,  though  it  is 
frobable  th^  were,  spaniels  as  well  as 
pointen ;  and  that,  after  a  regular 
(ointby  Basto,  well  backed  by  Ponto 
sad  CScsar,  Mr.  O'Donncl  or  Mr. 
VLtuj  bolted  from  the  thicket,  and 
vers  bagged  by  the  English  sports- 
ttan.  With  Henry  II.  came  in  tithes, 
to  which,  in  all  probability,  about  one 
feillioD  of  lires  may  have  been  socri- 
iecd  in  Iretand.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  the  Irish  who  were  settled 
Mar  the  English  requested  that  the 
benefit  of  the  English  Uiws  might  be 
cuendcd  to  them  ;  but  the  remon- 
ttanee  of  the  barons  with  the  hcsi- 
Isting  king  was  in  substance  this : — 
''Ton  have  made  us  a  present  of  these 
wild  gentlemen,  and  we  particularly 
request  that  no  measures  may  be 
adopted  to  check  us  in  that  full  range 
of  tynnnj  and  oppression  in  which  we 
consider  the  value  of  such  gift  to  con- 
sirt.  Yon  might  as  well  give  us  sheep, 
and  preTent  us  from  shearing  the  wool, 
or  roasting  the  meat.'*  This  reasoning 
pcevailed,  and  the  Irish  were  kept  to 
their  barbarism,  and  the  barons  pre- 
■erred  their  live  stock. 

•Swd  'Orange  fkctlon'  (says  CapUin 
Bock)  bers,  and  you  have  the  wisdom  of 
cnrmlers^  at  the  end  of  nearidx  centuries, 
tasteto  ffMO.— The  graud  periodic  year  of 
the  atolCB,  at  the  close  of  which  every thinfic 
vai  tobegin  again,  and  the  same  events  to 


be  all  reacted  in  the  same  order,  is.  on  a 
miniatun?  scale,  n-prcM-iili'd  in  tho  hi^torv 
of  tlu*  KiiKli^h  <inv«'nim«iit  in  Inl:i'.!<l— 
every  siuTtvdinir  ('••iitury  lirinir  but  a  uvw 
revolution  of  the  harnu  follu-s,  the  same 
crimiv,  and  tlie  same  turbulence  that  dis- 
graced the  former.  But  '  Vive  Tcnnemi ! ' 
say  I:  whoever  may  suffer  by  such  mea- 
sures, Captain  Hook,  at  leant,  will  prosiwr. 
And  such  was  the  result  at  the  |)eriod 
of  wliich  I  am  si)eaking.  The  rejection  of  a 
petition,  so  humble  and  so  reasonable,  was 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  one  of 
those  daring  rebellions  into  which  the 
revenge  of  an  insulted  people  naturally 
breaks  forth.  The  M'Cartys,  the  CBrieus, 
and  all  the  other  Macs  and  Cs,  who  have 
lieen  kept  on  the  alert  by  similar  causes 
ever  since,  flew  to  arms  under  the  command 
of  a  chieftain  of  my  family;  and,  as  the 
profllRrod  handla  of  the  sword  liad  bi'en 
rejected,  made  their  inexorable  masters  at 
least  feel  its  M/i^."— (pp.  £>— 25.) 

Fifty  years  afterwards  the  same 
request  was  renewed  and  refused.  Up 
again  rose  Mac  and  O,  —  a  ju»t  and 
necessary  war  ensued ;  and  after  the 
usual  murders,  the  usual  chains  were  re- 
placed upon  the  Irishiy.  All  Irishmen 
were  excluded  from  ever}'  si>ccies  of 
oflice.  It  was  high  treason  tu  marry 
with  the  Irish  blood,  and  highly  ))cnal 
to  receive  tho  Irish  into  religious 
houses.  War  was  waged  also  against 
their  Thomas  Moores,  Samuel  Kogerscs, 
and  Walter  Scotts,  who  went  about 
the  country  harping  and  singing  again^it 
English  opprC5sion.  No  such  turbulent 
guests  were  to  be  received.  The  plan 
uf  making  them  ]K>ets-laurcate,  or  con- 
verting them  to  loyalty  by  pensions 
of  100/.  per  annum,  had  not  then 
been  thought  of.  They  debarred  the 
Irish  even  from  the  jtleosurc  of  run- 
ning away,  and  tixcd  tbeni  to  the  soil 
like  negroes. 

"  I  have  thus  selected,**  says  the  hi5(torian 
of  Rock, "  cursorily  and  at  random,  a  few 
features  of  the  rei^rns  preceding  the  Refor- 
mation, in  order  to  show  what  good  use 
was  made  of  those  three  or  four  hundred 
yoars  in  attaching  the  Irisih  i>cople  to  their 
Enirlish  govt^mora ;  and  by  what  a  gentle 
course  of  alterativw  they  were  prepantl  for 
the  inoculation  of  a  new  religion,  wliich 
was  now  about  to  be  attempted  upon  them 
by  tho  same  skilftil  and  friendly  hands. 

"Henry  the  Seventh  appears  to  have 

been  the  first  monarch  to  whom  it  occurred 
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that  matters  were  not  managed  exactly  as 
they  ought  in  thu  part  of  his  domiuioox; 
and  we  find  liini  — with  a  simplicity  which 
is  still  ftrcshand  youthfiil  amoiiK  our  rulers 
— expressing  his  iurprise  that  *  his  subjects 
of  this  land  should  be  so  prone  to  fiction 
and  rebellion,  and  that  so  little  advantsge 
had  been  hitherto  derived  Arom  the  acqui- 
sitions of  his  predecessors,  notwitlistandiiig 
the  fhiitfulness  and  natural  advantages  uf 
Ireland.'— Surprising,  indeed,  tliat  a  policy, 
such  as  we  have  been  dciK^'ibing,  should  not 
have  converted  the  whole  country  into  a 
perfect  Atlantis  of  happiness  — should  not 
have  made  it  like  the  imaginary  island  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  whore  *  tota  insula  velut 
una  familia  est  I  *—  most  stubborn,  truly, 
and  ungrateful,  must  that  people  be.  U]>on 
whom,  up  to  the  very  hour  in  which  I 
write,  such  a  long  and  unvarying  course  of 
penal  laws,  confiscations,  and  Insurrection 
Acts  has  been  tried,  without  making  them 
in  the  least  degree  in  love  with  their  rulers. 
"  Ueloise  tells  her  tutor  Abelard.that  the 
correction  which  he  inllicted  upon  her  only 
served  to  increase  the  ardour  of  her  affection 
for  hini;  but  bayouets  and  hemp  are  no 
such  *  amor  is  stimuli.'— One  more  charac- 
teristic awKKlote  of  those  timen,  and  1  have 
done.  At  the  l>attlo  of  Knocktow,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI I.,  when  tliat  remarkable 
man,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  assisted  by  the 
great  O'Neal  and  other  Irish  chiefs,  gained 
a  victory  over  Claiiricard  of  Connaught, 
most  important  to  the  English  Government, 
Lord  Clormaiistown,  after  the  Iwttlc,  in  the 
fir&t  insolence  of  success,  &aid,  turning  to 
the  Earl  of  Kildare, '  Wc  have  now  slamrh- 
tered  oiu*  enemies,  but,  to  complete  the 
good  dui-d.  we  mufit  pnKH«d  yet  further, 
and— eut  the  throats  of  thoso  Irish  of  our 
own  party  I '  •  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
Rotrk  family  were  active  in  those  times?" 
-(pp.  33—35.) 

Henry  VIII.  pci-sisted  in  all  these 
outraj;es,  and  ap:gravatcd  tlicm  by  in- 
sulting the  ])njuiliccs  of  tho  people. 
England  is  almost  the  only  country  in 
the  world  (even  at  present)  where  there 
is  not  sonic  favourite  religions  spot, 
where  absurd  lies,  little  bits  of  cloth, 
fL•alhcr^?,  rusty  nails,  sjilinu-rs,  and 
other  invaluable  relies,  are  trcasnnd 
up,  and  in  defence  of  which  the  whole 
population  are  willing  to  turn  out  and 
perish  as  one  man.  Such  was  the 
shrine  of  St.  Kieran,  the  whole  trea- 
sures  of  which  the  satellites  of  that 
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corpulent  tyrant  turned  out  ioto  tk 
street,  pillaged  the  sacred  dmrch  «f 
Clonmacnoise,  scattered  the  boly  MS* 
sense' of  the  priests  to  the  niBd^ 
and  burnt  the  real  and  Tenersbfe  oo-  > 
sier  of  St.  Patrick,  fresh  from  tbo  p 
silversmith's  shop,  and  formed  of  tbe  1^ 
most  costly  raateriala.  Modem  prinect 
change  tho  uniform  of  regtowmi: 
Henry  changed  tho  religion  of  king- 
doms, and  was  determined  thsi  tbi 
belief  of  the  Irish  should  vada^  s 
radical  and  l^otestant  ooqtcmob. 
With  what  success  this  attempt «« 
made,  the  present  state  of  Irelsnd  ii 
sufficient  evidence. 

"*  Bo  not  disDmyed,"  said  ElinbeA, 
on  hearing  that  O'Neal  meditated  nm 
dv.  signs  againht  her  goTcrnment;  *ttU 
my  friends,  if  he  arise,  it  will  torn  to 
their  advantage — there  wUl  be  tsUlu 
fur  those  who  wanC*  Soon  after  tha 
prophetic  speech,  Manster  wai  <ifr 
str(>ycd  by  famine  and  the  aword,SBd 
near  600^000  acres  forfeited  to  tbfl 
Crown,  and  distributed  among  En- 
;;lishmcn.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (tbe 
virtuous  and  good)  butohcretl  toe 
garrison  of  Limerick  in  cold  blood, 
after  Lord  Deputy  Gray  had  selected 
700  to  be  hanged.  There  were,  doriog 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  three  invsMooi 
of  Iridand  by  the  Spaniards,  prodoeed 
principally  by  the  alisurd  mcasareiof 
this  princess,  for  the  reformation  of  its 
religion.  The  Catholic  clergy,  in  eoo- 
sequence  of  these  measures,  abandooed 
their  cures,  the  churches  fell  to  rois, 
and  the  people  were  left  wlthont  any 
means  of  instruction.  Add  to  thde 
circumstances  the  murder  of  M*Maboo, 
the  imprisonment  of  M'Toole*  end 
O'Dogherry,  and  the  kidnapping  cf 
0*Donnel— all  truly  Anglo-Uibemisa 
proceedings.  The  execution  of  tbe 
laws  was  rendered  detestable  and  io- 
ti)lcrablc  by  the  queen's  officers  of  jos- 

f  There  arc  not  a  few  of  the  lx*st  and  moil 
htimaiw  EngliNhnicii  of  tho  premmt  daji 
who.  when  under  tho  influence  of  ftartf 
an^rer,  would  think  it  no  fcreat  crime  to  pat 
to  ileuth  iK!f)ple  whose  names  befcin  with  0 
or  Mac.  The  violent  death  of  Smith.  Green. 
or  Thomson,  would  throw  the  neighbour- 
hood into  convulsions,  and  tlio  rerular 
fomia  would  be  alhercd  to  — but  little 
would  be  really  thought  of  the  death  U 
anybody  called  CDo^Sorty  or  OToote. 
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T1i6  ipixit  nuMd  hy  khete  trans- 
'esidct  ionmnerable  smaller 
Bfrectiont,  gare  rise  to  the  great 
n  of  Beniond  and  Hugh  O'Neal ; 
idi«  afur  thej  had  worn  oat  the 
at  gcneralsi  discomfited  the  choicest 
ops  eshaiisced  the  treasure,  and  em- 
taned  tlie  operations  of  Elizabeth, 
re  icnninated  br  the  destruction  of 
•e  two  ancient  umilies,  and  by  the 
ifiaeatioii  of  more  than  half  the  ter- 
irial  nuface  of  the  island.  The  two 
I  years  of  0'Neal*s  wars  cost  Eliza- 
h  140,000^1  per  annum,  though  the 
ids  revenue  of  England  at  that  pe- 
d  fell  conuderably  short  of  500,000/. 
nx,  after  the  destruction  of  Norris, 
I  into  Ireland  an  army  of  above 
4KX>  men,  which  was  totally  baffled 
d  destroyed  by  Tyrone  within  two 
m  of  their  landing.  Such  was  the 
pQrtance  of  Irish  rel>ellion8  two  ceu- 
ries  before  the  time  in  which  we 
a.  Sir  Q.  Carew  attempted  to  assas- 
late  the  Lagan  Earl  —  Mountjoy 
■pelled  the  £ish  rebels  to  massaiTc 
eh  other.  In  the  counte  of  a  few 
BDths,  3000  men  were  starved  to 
ath  in  Tyrone.  Sir  Arthur  Chiches- 
-,  Sir  Richard  Manson,  and  other 
BBanders,  saw  three  children  feed- 
;  on  the  flesh  of  their  dead  mother. 
cb  were  the  golden  days  of  good 
Men  Bess! 

By  the  rebellions  of  Dogherty  in  the 
ign  of  James  I.  six  northern  coun- 
i  were  confiscated,  amounting  to 
OJOOO  acres.  In  the  same  manner, 
,000  acres  were  confiscated  in  Ath- 
ML  The  whole  of  his  confiscations 
Kmnt  to  nearly  a  million  acres  {  and 
LeUnd  means  plantation  acres,  they 
mtitnte  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  kiitg- 
n  according  to  Newenham,  and  a 
lib  according  to  Sir  W.  Petty.  The 
at  shocking  and  scandalous  action 
the  reign  of  James,  was  bin  attack 
BO  the  whole  property  of  the  pro- 
ice  of  Coniiaught,  which  he  would 
re  eflfcctcd,  if  he  had  not  been 
ight  off  by  a  sum  greater  than  he 
led  to  gain  by  his  iniquity,  besides 
fatsniy  of  confiscation.  The  Irisli, 
ing  the  reign  of  James  I.,  sufTercd 
tar  the  double  evils  of  a  licentious 
lieiy,  and  e  religious  persecution. 


Charles  I.  took  a  bribe  of  120,000/L 
from  his  Irish  subjects,  to  grant  them 
what  in  those  days  were  called  Graces^ 
but  in  these  days  would  bo  denomi- 
nated the  Elements  of  Justice.  The 
money  was  paid,  but  the  graces 
were  never  granted.  One  of  these 
graces  is  curious  enough  :  **  That  the 
clergy  were  not  to  be  permitted  to 
keep  henceforward  any  private  pri- 
sons of  their  own,  but  delinquents 
were  to  be  committed  to  the  public 
jails."  The  idea  of  a  rector,  with  his 
own  private  jail  full  of  dissenters,  is 
the  most  ludicrous  piece  of  tyranny 
we  ever  heard  of.  The  troops*  in  the 
beginning  of  Charles's  reign  were  sup- 
ported by  the  weekly  fines  levied  upon 
the  Catholics  for  non-attendance  n|)on 
established  worship.  The  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  went  himself,  at  the  head  of 
a  file  of  musketeers,  to  disperse  a 
Cutholic  congregation  in  Dublin  — 
which  object  ho  etfeetod,  after  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  with  the  priests. 
**The  favourite  object"  (says  Dr. 
F/cland,  a  Pr(»testant  clergyman,  and 
dignitary  of  the  Irish  church)** of  the 
Irish  Government  and  the  English 
Parliament,  was  the  utter  extermination 
of  all  the  Cutholic  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land." The  great  rebellion  took  )>Iacc 
in  this  rei<;n.  and  Ireland  was  one 
scene  of  blood  and  cruelty  and  confis- 
cation. 

Cromwell  began  his  career  in  Ire- 
land by  massacring  for  five  days  the 
garrison  of  Drogheda,  to  whom  quar- 
ter had  been  promised.  Two  millions 
and  a  half  of  acres  -were  confiscated. 
Whole  towns  were  put  up  in  lots,  and 
sold.  The  Catholics  wore  banished 
from  three-fourths  of  the  kingdom, 
and  confined  to  Connaught.  After  a 
certain  day,  every  Catholic  found  out 
of  Connaught  was  to  be  punished  with 
death.  Fleetwood  complains  peevishly 
that  the  people  do  not  transport  rea- 
dili/i*'  —  but  adds,  **  it  is  doubtless  a 
work  in  which  Ute  Lord  will  appear.'^ 
Ten  thouMmd  Irish  were  sent  us  re- 
cruits to  the  Sj)anish  army. 

Such  was  CromweIVs  way  of  settlinff 

the  affairs  of  Iroland— and  if  a  nation  is  to 

bo  ruiaed,  this  method  is,  perhaps,  as  P^ 

asany.  It  is,  at  least,  more  humane  than  ~ 
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Blow  lingering  process  of  exclusion,  disap- 
pointment, and  degradation,  by  which  thdr 
hearts  are  worn  out  under  more  specious 
forma  of  tyranny;  and  that  talent  of  des- 
patch which  Moli<iro  attributes  to  one  of 
his  pliyuicians,  is  no  ordinuy  merit  in  a 
practitioner  like  Cromwell:— 'Cest  un 
homme  exp<^itif.  qui  aime  a  d6p6chcr  ses 
maladea ;  et  qunnd  on  a  ^  mouiir,  oela  se 
tadt  avec  lui  le  plus  vite  du  monde.'  A  ce]^ 
tain  mihtary  Duke,  who  complains  that 
Ireland  is  but  half-conquered,  would,  no 
doubt,  upon  an  emergency',  try  his  hand  in 
the  same  line  of  practice,  and,  like  that 
*  stem  hero,*  Blirmillo,  in  the  Dispensary, 

'  While  others  meanly  take  whole  months 
to  slay, 
DesiMitch  the  grateful  patient  in  a  day !  * 

"Among  other  amiable  enactments  against 
the  Catholics  at  this  period,  the  price  of  five 
)K>uuds  was  set  on  the  head  of  a  Romish 
priest— being  exactly  the  same  sum  offered 
by  the  same  legislators  for  the  head  of  a 
wolf.  The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  encou- 
nurcd  the  destruction  of  wokes  by  a  similar 
reward  (five  drachmas) ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  these  heathens  bought  up  the 
heads  of  priefats  at  the  same  rate— such  seal 
in  the  cause  of  religion  being  reserved  for 
t  imcs  of  Christianity  and  Protestantism."— 
(pp.  OT-W.) 

Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the 
light  in  which  the  Irish  were  held  by 
Cromwell,  than  the  correspondence 
with  Henry  CromwclU  respecting  the 
peopling  of  Jamaica  from  Ireland. 
Secretary  Thurloe  sends  to  Henry,  the 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  to  inform 
him,  that  **  a  stock  of  Irish  girls,  and 
Irish  young  men,  are  wanting  for  the 
peopling  of  Jamaica."  The  answer  of 
Ilenry  Cromwell  is  as  follows: — "  Con- 
cerning the  supply  of  young  men,  al- 
though we  must  use  force  in  taking 
them  up,  yet  it  being  so  much  for  their 
own  goixl,  and  likely  to  be  of  so  great 
advantage  to  the  public,  it  is  not  the 
loust  doubted  but  that  you  may  have 
such  a  number  of  them  as  you  may 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  on  this  ac- 
count. 

*'  I  shall  not  need  repeat  anything 
respecting  the  girls,  not  doubting  to 
answer  your  expectations  to  the  full  in 
that ;  and  I  think  it  might  be  of  like 
advantage  to  your  affairs  there,  and 
ours  here,  if  you  should  think  fit  to 
send  1500  or  2000  boys  to  the  phicc 


above  mentioned.  We  earn  wdipm 
them ;  and  who  knows  bnt  that  it  mq 
be  the  means  of  making  them  Eng^ 
men,  I  mean  rather  ChriitiaDi?  Ai 
for  the  girU,  I  suppofe  yea  will  mke 
provisions  of  clothes,  and  other  aceos* 
modations  for  them."  Upon  tUi^ 
Thnrloe  informs  Henry  CromwcQ  ihi 
the  council  have  voted  4000  girk,  ni 
€U  many  bojft^  to  go  to  Jamaica. 

Every  Catholic  priest  found  in  Ire- 
land was  hanged,  and  five  poimdiiiaM 
to  the  informer. 

"  About  the  years  1652  and  19SV 
says  Colonel  Lawrenee,  in  his  iatocrtr 
of  Ireland^  **  the  plagoe  and  lamiai 
had  so  swept  away  whole  coontiBit 
that  a  man  might  travel  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  and  not  seeativbgciti* 
ture,  either  man  or  beasr,  or  bird, 
they  being  all  dead,  or  had  qnind 
those  desolate  places.  Oor  foldien 
would  tell  stories  of  the  places  when 
they  saw  smoke —it  was  so  ran  toM 
either  smoke  by  day,  or  fire  or  candb 
by  night."  In  this  manner  did  the 
Irish  live  and  die  under  Cromwell  ca^ 
fering  by  the  sword,  famine,  pestiknoe, 
and  persecution,  beholding  the  coDib> 
cation  of  a  kingdom  and  the  Uniih- 
ment  of  a  race.  **  So  that  there periih- 
ed  "  (says  Sir  W.  Petty)  "  in  the  nar 
1641,  650,000  human  beings  wkis 
blood  somebody  must  atone  for  to  God 
and  the  King!  I" 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  by  tin 
Act  of  Settlement,  fbnr  millioot  and 
a  half  of  acres  were  for  ever  taken 
from  the  Irish.    •*  This  country,"  up 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Lioutenant 
in  1675,  "has  been  perp^uaUy  mi 
and  torn,  since  his  Majesty's  restoralioD. 
I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  better  than 
the  flinging  the  reward  on  the  deathof 
a  deer  among  the  pack  of  hounds  — 
where  every  one  pulls  and  teara  when 
ho  can  for  himself."    All  wod  grown 
in  Ireland  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
compelled  to  be  sold  to  England;  and 
Irish  cattle  were  excluded  from  Eng- 
land.    The  English,  however,  woe 
pleased  to  accept  30,000  head  of  catde, 
sent  as  a  gift  from  Ireland  to  the 
sufferers  in  the  great  fire!— and  ths 
first  day  of  the  Sessions,  after  this  act 
of  munificence,  the  Parliament 
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fnh  aeti  of  esdofioD  against  the  pro- 
dMCions  of  that  oonntiy. 

*  AnoBg  the  many  anamaloni  tituations 
la  wUd  the  Iriih  have  been  placed,  by 
thoM '  maniaee  Towa,  fUie  ai  dkscrs' oaths,' 
whkhbind  their  oonntiy  to  England,  the 
dOHuna  in  whldi  tliey  f^ind  ttMmwlTes  at 
Iht  BcfohitlOD  waa  not  the  least  perplexing 
orcnd.*  If  thej  were  kijal  to  the  King 
dfiin^thejwere  hanged  bj  the  Kingde 
>Mb;  and  if  tlMj  escaped  with  life  from 
tts  King  d#  faeto^  it  was  but  to  be  plun- 
dmdand  proacribed  Iqr  the  King  de  jure 


"Bm  fvatfr  atque  soeer  ooeant  meroode 
PMrmn.'— VuGiL. 

*  h  s  ■aaner  to  lommary.  prompt,  and 
Ugh^nettled, 
tviit  tether  and  son-in-law  matters  were 
Kttled.' 

"b  flhet,  most  of  the  outlawries  in  Ire- 
lad  were  fur  treason  committed  the  very 
^  on  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Qtange  seoepted  the  crown  in  the  Banquet- 
iiflnDsei  though  the  news  of  this  event 
cnU  not  poBslbiy  have  reached  the  other 
aUicf  the  Channel  on  the  same  day,  and 
Ihi  Lnrd-Lientenant  of  King  James,  with 
M  sn^  to  enforce  obedience,  was  at  that 
Hm  la  actual  possession  of  the  govern- 
^■1,— so  fittle  was  common  sense  coii- 
■IM,  or  the  mere  decency  of  forms 
ctasred,  bj  that  rapacious  spirit,  which 
thing  leas  than  the  confiscation  of  the 
vUe  island  ooiild  satisfy ;  and  which  hav- 
lib  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  at  the 
lolDntion,  deapoiled  the  natives  of  no  less 
thtt  ten  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-six 
ttmsnrt  eigbt  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
acn^now  added  to  its  plunder  one  million 
riifythoosand  seven  hundred  and  nincty- 
tso  IOCS  more,  being  the  amount,  alto^v- 
^  (aeeording  to  Lord  Clare's  calculation ) , 
tf  U»  whole  superficial  contents  of  the 

*1liiis,  not  only  had  aXl  Ireland  suffered 
i^KBtion  In  the  ooumo  of  this  century, 
^  BD  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  had  been 


Among  the  persons  most  nuuled  and 
Moed  by  the  two  opposite  Ro^til  claims 
^oHriOarianoe,  were  the  derninen  of 
WB  EirtabUshed  Church ;  who  having  firnt 
^iNl  for  King  James,  as  their  lawful 
2^Hni,  as  soon  as  William  was  pro- 
^■Ma  took  to  praying  for  Aim ;  but  again, 
^IhemooiM  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in  the 
{•th,  very  prudently  prayed  for  King 
*—  onee  monv  till  tne  arrival  of  Schom- 
Jn;when,  as  far  as  his  quarters  rrachtHl, 
■■V^PBCanied  to  praying  for  King  William 


twice  and  even  thrioe  confiscated.  Well 
might  Lord  Clare  say, '  that  the  situation 
of  the  Irish  nation,  at  the  Revolution, 
stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
inhabited  world.' "—  (pp.  111—113.) 

By  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  the 
Irish  were  promised  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  ;  but  from  that  period 
till  the  year  1788,  every  year  produced 
some  fresh  penalty  against  that  religion 
—  some  liberty  was  abridged,  some 
right  impaired,  or  some  suffering  in- 
creased. By  acts  in  King  William's 
reign,  they  were  prevented  from  being 
solicitors.  No  Catholic  was  allowed  to 
marry  a  Protestant ;  and  any  Catholic 
who  sent  a  son  to  Catholic  countries 
for  education  was  to  forfeit  all  his 
lands.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
any  son  of  a  Catholic  who  chose  to 
turn  IVotestant  got  p<^ses8ion  of  the 
father's  estate.  No  Papist  was  allowed 
to  purchase  freehold  property,  or  to 
take  a  lease  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
If  a  Protestant  dies  intestate,  the  estate 
is  to  go  to  the  next  Protestant  heir, 
though  all  to  the  tenth  generation 
should  be  Catholic.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  Catholic  dies  intestate, 
his  estate  is  to  go  to  the  next  Protes- 
tant No  Pai)ist  is  to  dwell  in  Lime- 
rick or  Galway.  No  Papist  to  take 
an  annuity  for  life.  The  widow  of  a 
Papist  turning  Protestant  to  have  a 
])ortion  of  the  chattels  of  deceased, 
in  spite  of  any  will.  Every  Papist 
teaching  schools  to  be  presented  as  a 
regnlar  Popish  convict.  Prices  of 
catching  Catholic  priests  from  50^.  to 
10/.,  according  to  rank.  Papists  are 
to  answer  all  questions  respecting  other 
Papists,  or  to  be  committed  to  jail  for 
twelve  months.  No  trust  to  be  under- 
taken for  Papists.  No  Papists  to  bo 
on  Grand  Juries.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
from  an  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "that  the  Sorgcant-at-Arms 
should  take  into  custody  all  Papists  that 
should  presume  to  come  into  the  gal- 
ierjfl"  {CommoM*  Journal,  vol.  in,  fol. 
976.)  During  this  reign,  the  English 
Parliament  legislated  as  absolutely  for 
Ireland  as  they  du  now  for  Rutland- 
shire—  an  evil  not  to  be  complained 
of,  if  thej  hod  done  it  as  justly.    la 
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the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  horses  of 
Papists  were  seized  for  the  militia,  and 
rode  by  Protestants  ;  towards  which 
the  Catholics  paid  double,  and  were 
compelled  to  iind  Protestant  substi- 
tutes. They  were  prohibited  from 
voting  at  vestries,  or  being  high  or 
petty  constables.  An  act  of  the  En- 
glish Parliament  in  this  rei^n  opens 
as  follows  :  —  **  Whereas  attempts  have 
been  lately  made  to  shake  off  the  sub- 
jection  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  these  realms,  be  it  enacted," 
&c.  &c.  In  the  reign  of  George  II. 
four-sixths  of  the  population  were  cut 
off  from  the  rij:ht  of  voting  at  elections, 
by  the  necessity  under  which  they  were 
placed  of  taking  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy. Barristers  and  solicitors  marn'- 
ing  Catholics  are  exposed  to  all  the 
penalties  of  Catholics.  Persons  robbed 
by  privateers  during  a  war  with  a 
Catholic  State,  are  to  be  indemnified 
by  a  levy  on  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood.  All  marriages 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  are 
annulled.  All  Popish  priests  celebrap* 
ting  them  are  to  be  hanged.  **This 
system  **  (says  Arthur  Young)  •*  has 
no  other  tendency  than  that  of  driving 
out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  personal 
wealth  of  the  Catholics,  and  extin- 
guishing their  industry  within  it !  and 
the  face  of  the  country,  every  object 
which  prt.  ents  itself  to  travellers,  tells 
him  how  effectually  this  has  been 
done."  —  {Youny*t  Tour  in  Ireland, 
Vol.  II.  p.  48  ) 

Sucli  is  the  history  of  Ireland  —  for 
we  are  now  at  our  own  times;  and  the 
only  remaining  question  is,  whether 
the  system  of  improvement  and  con- 
ciliation begun  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  remain- 
ing incapacities  of  the  Catholics  re- 
moved, or  all  these  concessions  be  made 
insignificant  by  an  adherence  to  that 
spirit  of  proscription  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  abolish  ?  Looking  to  the 
sense  and  reason  of  the  thing,  and  to 
the  ordinary  working  of  humanity  and 
justice,  when  assisted,  as  they  are  here, 
by  self-interest  and  worldly  policy,  it 
miglit  seem  absurd  to  doubt  of  the 
result.  But  looking  to  lYie  fa<i\;s  and 
the  persons  by  whidi  vre  •w.uoYt  %mI' 


rounded,  we  are  constrained  to  My« 
that  we  greatly  fear  that  these  incana- 
cities  never  will  be  removed,  till  they 
are  removed  by  fear?  What  else,  in- 
deed, can.  we  expect  when  we  see  them 
opposed  by  such  enlightened  men  as 
Mr.  Peel  —  faintly  assisted  by  men  of 
such  admirable  genius  as  Mr  Canning, 

—  when  Boyal  Dukes  consider  it  as  a 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  their 
father  to  continue  this  miserable  system 
of  bigotry  and  exclusion, —  when  men 
act  ignominiously  and  contemptibly  on 
this  question,  who  do  so  on  no  other 
question, — when  almost  the  only  per- 
sons zealously  opposed  to  this  genend 
baseness  and  fatuity  are  a  few  Whigs 
and  Reviewers,  or  here  and  there  a 
virtuous  poet  like  Mr.  Moore?  We 
repeat  again,  that  the  measure  never 
will  be  effected  but  by  fear.  In  the 
midst  of  one  of  onr  just  and  necessary 
wars,  the  Irish  Catholics  will  compel 
this  country  to  grant  them  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  at  present  require,  or 
even  contemplate.  We  regret  most 
severely  the  protraction  of  the  disease, 

—  and  the  danger  of  the  remedy;  — 
but  in  this  way  it  is  that  human  affkin 
are  carried  on  ! 

We  arc  sorry  we  hare  nothing  for 
which  to  praise  Administration  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  quei^tion — bnt, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  they  have 
been  very  zealous  and  active  in  detect- 
ing fiscal  abuses  in  Ireland,  In  improv- 
ing mercaotile  regulations,  and  in 
detecting  Irish  jobs.  The  commission 
on  which  Mr.  Wallace  presided  has 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  utility, 
and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  name  of  Mr.  Wallace,  in 
any  commission,  has  now  become  a 
pledge  to  the  public  that  there  is  a  real 
intention  to  investigate  and  correct 
abuse.  He  stands  in  the  singular  pre- 
dicament of  being  equally  trusted  by 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  It  is  a  new 
era  in  Govemment,  when  such  men 
are  called  into  action ;  and,  if  tbers 
were  not  proclaimed  and  fatal  limits  to 
that  ministerial  liberality  —which,  so 
fur  as  it  goes,  we  welcome  without  a 
grudge,  and  praise  without  a  sneer  — 
V  we  might  yet  hope  that,  for  the  sake 
\qI  m^^  ^Q^sa»KQit^^  tlwy  mi^t  be 
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fed  to  fidsifj  our  forebodings.  Bot  ]  yirtues,  without  which  the  loftiest  taleota 
altf  I  there  are  motives  more  imme-  "tand  isolated  in  the  moral  wraste  around 
diate,  and  therefore  irresistible  ;  and  *^®™»  ^«  *^«  V^^^»rs  of  Palmyra  towering 
the  time  is  not  yet  come,  when  it  will   !?.»  wilderness  1- when  I  reflected  on  aU 


be  belieyed  easier  to  govern  Ireland  by 
the  love  of  the  many  than  by  the 
power  of  the  few — when  the  paltry 
and  dangerous  machinery  of  bigoted 
faction  and  prostitated  patronage  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  vessel  of 
the  state  be  propelled  by  the  natural 
cnrrent  of  popular  interests  and  the 
breath  of  popular  applause.  In  the 
meantime,  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tatioo  of  gracing  our  conclusion  with 
the  following  beautiful  passage,  in 
which  the  author  alludes  to  the  hopes 
that  were  raised  at  another  great  era 
of  partial  concession  and  liberality  — 
that  of  the  revolution  of  1782, — when, 
also,  benefits  were  conferred  which 
proved  abortive,  because  they  were 
incomplete  —  and  balm  po^^red  into 
the  wound,  where  the  envenomed  shaft 
was  yet  left  to  rankle. 

"And  here,"  says  the  gallant  Captain 
BodL, — "as  the  flree  confession  of  weak- 
mases  constitutes  the  chief  charm  and  use 
of  bJography~I  will  candidly  own  that  the 
dawn  of  prosperity  and  concord,  which  I 
BOW  MMF  breaking  over  the  fortunes  of  my 
eooBtry.  so  daaoled  and  deceived  my  youth- 
hH  cjes,  and  so  unsettled  every  hereditary 
BOtioa  of  what  I  owed  to  my  name  and 
tenOy,  that  —  shall  I  confess  it  ?  —  I  even 
hiiled  with  pleasure  the  prospects  of  peace 
aid  flreeduuA  that  seemed  opening  around 
■e :  n^,  was  ready,  in  the  boyish  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment,  to  sacriflce  all  my  own 
p^iaoaal  interests  in  all  future  riots  and 
rebellioiiB,  to  the  one  bright,  seducing  ob- 
ject of  my  oountry's  liberty  and  repose. 

"When  I  contemplated  such  a  man  as 
the  venerable  Charlemont,  whose  nobility 
WBB  to  the  people  like  a  fort  over  a  valley— 
sievaled above  them  solely  for  their  defence : 
who  fantroduoed  the  polish  of  the  courtier 
into  the  camp  of  the  flreeman,  and  served 
Us  coantiy  with  aU  that  pure,  Platonic 
derotkm,  which  a  true  knight  in  the  time 
orddvalry  proffered  to  his  mistress ;— when 
I  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Grattan«  the 
voy  muslo  of  Freedom— her  first,  Aresh 
itttiB  song,  alter  a  long  night  of  slavery, 
dsgiadafeioti,  and  sorrow ;— when  I  saw  the 
fari^tf  offerings  which  he  brought  to  the 
dnine  of  his  country,— wisdom,  genius, 
"TTT^flt  *od  patience,  invigorated  and  em- 
halBriMd  Iqr  aU  those  social  and  domestic 


this,  it  not  only  disheartened  me  for  the 
mission  of  discord  which  I  had  undertaken, 
but  made  me  secretly  hope  that  it  might  be 
rendered  unnecessary ;  and  that  a  country, 
which  could  produce  such  men  and  achieve 
such  a  revolution,  might  yet  — in  spite  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Government  and 
my  ftbmily  —  take  her  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  be  happy  I 

**  My  f&ther,  however,  who  saw  the  mo- 
mentary dazzle  l^  which  I  was  affected, 
soon  drew  me  out  of  this  fMse  light  of  hope 
in  which  I  faiy  bssking,  and  set  the  truth 
before  me  in  a  way  but  too  convincing  and 
ominous.  '  Be  not  deceived,  boy,'  he  would 
si^,  'by  the  fkllacious  appearances  before 
you.  Eminently  great  and  good  as  is  the 
man  to  whom  Ireland  owes  this  short  era 
of  glory,  our  work,  believe  me,  will  last 
longer  than  his.  We  have  a  power  on  our 
side  that  "wUl  not  wilUnglylet  us  die-." 
and,  long  after  Grattan  shall  have  disap- 
peared flrom  earth,— like  that  arrow  shot 
into  the  clouds  by  Alcestes  —  effecting 
nothing,  but  leaving  a  long  train  of  light 
behind  him,  the  family  of  the  Bocks  will 
continue  to  fiourish  in  all  their  native 
glory,  upheld  by  the  ever-watchftil  care  of 
the  Legislature,  and  fostered  hy  that 
**  nursing  mother  of  Liberty,"  the  Church.' " 


BENTHAM  ON  FALLACIES. 
(E.  Review,  1825.) 

Ths  Book  of  Fallacie*:  from  Unfinished 
Papertqf  Jeremy  Bentham,  By  a  Friend. 
London.    J.  and  H.  L.  Hunt.   1824. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  absurd 
and  mischievous  fallacies,  which  pass 
readily  in  the  world  for  sense  and 
virtue,  while  in  truth  they  tend  only 
t()  fortify  error  and  encoura«;e  crime. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  enumerated  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  in  the  book 
before  us. 

Whether  it  be  necessary  there  should 
bo  a  middleman  between  the  cultivator 
and  the  possessor,  learned  economists 
have  doubted;  but  neither  gods,  men, 
nor  booksellers,  can  doubt  the  neces- 
sity of  a  middleman  betwtten  Mr. 
Bentham  and  the  public.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham is  long ;  Mr.  BciithMii  \&  ^y^^:»i- 
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sionally  involved  and  obscure;  Mr. 
Bentbam  invents  new  and  alarming 
expressions  ;  Mr.  Bentbam  loves  divi- 
sion and  sub>division  —  and  be  loves 
method  itself,  more  tban  its  conse- 
quences. Tbose  only,  tberefore,  wbo 
know  bis  originality,  bis  knowledge, 
his  vigour,  and  his  boldness,  will  recur 
to  the  works  themselves.  The  great 
mass  of  readers  will  not  purchase  im- 
provement at  so  dear  a  rate  ;  but  will 
choose  rather  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Bentbam  through  tbe  me- 
dium of  Reviews  —  after  that  eminent 
philosopher  has  been  washed,  trimmed, 
shaved,  and  forced  into  clean  linen. 
One  great  use  of  a  Review,  indeed,  is 
to  make  men  wise  in  ten  pages,  who 
have  no  appetite  for  a  hundred  pages  ; 
to  condense  nourishment,  to  work  with 
pulp  and  essence,  and  to  guard  the 
stomach  from  idle  burden  and  unmean- 
ing bulk.  For  half  a  page,  sometimes 
for  a  whole  page,  Mr.  Bentbam  writes 
with  a  power  which  few  can  equal ; 
and  by  selecting  and  omitting,  an  ad- 
mirable stylo  may  be  formed  from  the 
text.  Using  this  liberty,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  an  account  of  Mr. 
Bentham*s  doctrines,  for  the  most  part 
in  his  own  words.  Wherever  any  ex- 
pression is  particularly  happy,  let  it 
be  considered  to  be  Mr.  Bentham's  :  — 
the  dulness  we  take  to  ourselves. 

Our  Wise  Ancestors — the  Wisdom  of 
our  Ancestors —  the  Wisdom  of  Ages — 
venerable  Antiquity  —  Wisdom  of  Old 
Times.  —  This  mischievous  and  absurd 
fallacy  springs  from  the  grossest  per- 
version of  the  meaning  of  words.  Ex- 
perience is  certainly  the  mother  of 
wisdom,  and  the  old  have,  of  course, 
a  greater  experience  than  the  young  ; 
but  the  question  is,  who  are  the  old  ? 
and  who  are  the  young?  Of  indivi- 
duals living  at  the  same  period,  the 
oldest  has,  of  course,  the  greatest  ex- 
perience ;  but  among  generations  of 
men  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Those 
who  come  first  (our  ancestors)  are  the 
young  people,  and  have  the  least  ex- 
perience. We  have  added  to  their 
experience  the  experience  of  many 
centuries  ;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as 
experience  goes,  are  vrUcr,  mv^  moi^ 


they  were.  The  real  feeling  should  bei 
not,  can  we  be  so  presomptnoos  as  to 
put  our  opinions  in  opposition  to  thoie 
of  our  ancestors  ?  but  can  inch  young, 
ignorant,  and  inexperienced  persons, 
as  our  ancestors  necessarily  were,  be 
expected  to  have  anderstood  a  sub- 
ject as  well  as  those  wbo  hare  seen  so 
much  more,  lived  so  much  longer,  and 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  so  many 
centuries  ?  All  this  cant,  then,  abont 
our  ancestors  is  merely  an  abuse  of 
words,  by  transferring  phrases  tme  of 
contemporary  men  to  succeeding  ages. 
Whereas  (as  we  have  before  obKrved) 
of  living  men  the  oldest  has,  ectttris 
paribus,  the  most  experience ;  of  gene- 
rations, the  oldest  has,  eaUris  paribusj 
the  least  experience.  Our  ancestors, 
up  to  the  0>nqnest,  were  children  in 
arms  ;  chubby  boys  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I;  striplings  under  Eliza- 
beth ;  men  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  and  we  only  are  the  white- 
bearded,  silver-headed  ancients,  who 
have  treasured  up,  and  are  prepaied  to 
profit  by,  all  the  experience  which  hu- 
man life  can  supply. .  We  are  not  dis- 
puting with  our  ancestors  the  palm  of 
talent,  in  which  they  may  or  may  not 
be  our  superiors,  but  the  palm  of  ex- 
perience, in  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible they  can  be  our  superiors. 
And  yet,  whenever  the  Chancellor 
comes  forward  to  protect  some  abuse, 
or  to  oppose  some  plan  which  has 
the  increase  of  human  happiness  for 
its  object,  his  first  appeal  is  always  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  be 
himself,  and  many  noble  lords  wbo 
vote  with  him,  are,  to  this  hour, 
persuaded  that  all  alterations  and 
amendments  on  their  devices  are  an  nn- 
blushing  controversy  between  youth- 
ful temerity  and  mature  experience !-~ 
and  so,  in- truth,  they  are,  —  only  that 
much-loved  magistrate  mistimes  the 
young  for  the  old,  and  the  old  for  the 
young  —  and  is  guilty  of  that  veiy 
sin  against  experience  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  lovers  of  innovation. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  be  supposed 
to  maintain  that  our  ancestors  wanted 
wisdom,  or  that  they  were  necessarily 
mistaken  in  theur  institutions,  because 
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limited  than  onn.  Bat  we  do  confi. 
dentlj  maintain  that  when  we  find  it 
expedient  to  change  anything  which 
o«r  ancestors  have  enacted,  we  are 
the  experienced  persons,  and  not  they. 
The  quantity  of  talent  is  always  Tary- 
ing  in  any  great  nation.  To  say  that 
we  are  more  or  less  able  than  our  an- 
cestors, is  an  assertion  that  requires  to 
be  explained.  All  the  able  men  of  all 
ages,  who  haye  erer  lived  in  England, 
probably  possessed,  if  taken  altogether, 
more  intdlect  than  all  the  able  men  now 
in  England  can  boast  of.  But  if  autho- 
rity must  be  resorted  to  rather  than 
reason,  the  question  is.  What  was  the 
wisdom  of  that  single  age  which  enacted 
the  law,  compared  with  the  wisdom  of 
theage  which  proposes  to  alter  it  ?  What 
are  the  eminent  men  of  one  and  the 
other  period  ?  If  yon  say  that  our 
ancestors  were  wiser  than  us,  mention 
your  date  and  year.  If  the  splendour 
of  names  is  equal,  are  the  circum- 
stances the  same  ?  If  the  circum- 
stances are  the  same,  we  hare  a  supe- 
riority of  experience,  of  which  the 
difference  between  the  two  periods  is 
the  measure.  It  is  necessary  to  insist 
upon  this ;  for  upon  sacks  of  wool, 
and  on  benches  forensic,  sit  grave 
men,  and  agricolous  persons  in  the 
Coounoos,  erring  out  **  Ancestors, 
Ancestors  !  hodie  turn !  Saxons, 
Banes,  save  us  !  Fiddlefrig,  help  us  ! 
Howel,  EthelwoU;  protect  us  ! "—  Any 
cover  for  nonsense  —  any  veil  for 
trash  —  any  pretext  for  repelling  the 
imoTations  of  conscience  and  of  duty ! 

*8o  kog  as  they  keep  to  vague  generali- 
ties  so  long  as  the  two  objecta  of  oompari- 
son  are  each  of  them  taken  in  the  lump— 
wiaa  anceitora  in  one  lump,  ignorant  and 
ftiolidi  mob  of  modem  times  in  the  other— 
the  weakneH'Of  the  ftJlacy  may  escape 
detection.  But  let  them  assign  for  the 
period  of  superior  wiadom  any  determinate 
psfod  whatsoever,  not  only  wiU  the  ground 
kasness  of  the  notion  be  apparent  (class 
beiog  oompared  with  elaas  in  that  period 
aid  the  present  one),  but,  unless  the  ante- 
esdoit  period  be  comparatively  speaking  a 
voy  modern  one,  ao  wide  will  be  the  dispa- 
lUy,  and  to  such  an  amount  in  ftivour  of 
modsm  times;  that,  in  oomparison  of  the 
lowest  ofaMS  of  the  people  in  modem  timee, 
(alwsyB  sopposing  them  protcienta  in  the 


art  of  reading,  and  their  proficiency  em- 
ployed in  the  reading  of  newspapers,)  the 
very  highest  and  best  informed  class  of 
these  wise  anoettort  will  turn  out  to  be 
grossly  ignorant. 

'  TUce,  for  example,  any  year  in  the  reign 
of  Hemy  the  Eighth,  from  1609  to  1648.  At 
that  time  the  House  of  Lords  would  pro> 
bably  have  been  in  possession  of  by  flur  the 
larger  proportion  of  what  little  instruction 
the  age  afforded :  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
among  the  laity,  it  might  even  then  be  a 
question  whether,  without  exception,  their 
lordships  were  all  of  them  able  so  much  as 
to  read.  But  even  supposing  them  all  in 
the  fnUest  possession  of  thi^  useful  art, 
political  science  being  the  sdenoe  in  ques- 
tion, what  instruction  on  the  subject  could 
they  meet  with  at  that  time  of  day  ? 

'  On  no  one  branch  of  legislation  was  any* 
book  extant  firom  which,  with  regard  to  the 
droumstances  of  the  then  present  times, 
any  useful  instruction  could  be  derived: 
distributive  law,  penal  law,  international 
law,  political  economy,  so  tmr  fh)m  existing 
as  sciences,  had  scarcely  obtained  a  name : 
in  all  those  departments,  under  the  head  of 
quid  faciendumt  a  mere  blank :  the  whole 
literature  of  the  age  consisted  of  a  meagre 
chronicle  or  two,  containing  short  memo- 
randums of  the  usual  occurrences  of  war 
and  peace,  battles,  sieges,  executions,  revels, 
deaths,  births,  processions,  ceremonies,  and 
other  external  events ;  but  with  scarce  a 
speech  or  an  incident  that  could  enter  into 
the  composition  of  any  such  work  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind— with  scarce  an 
attempt  at  investigation  into  causes,  cha- 
racters, or  the  state  of  the  people  at  large. 
Even  when  at  last,  little  by  Uttle,  a  scrap  or 
two  of  political  instruction  came  to  be 
obtainable,  the  proportion  of  error  and 
mischievous  doctrine  mixed  up  with  it  was 
so  great,  that  whether  a  blank  unfilled 
might  not  have  been  less  preiudicial  than  a 
blank  thiui  filled,  may  reasonably  be  matter 
of  doubt. 

•*  If  wo  come  down  to  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  we  shall  find  that  Solomon  of  his 
time,  eminently  eloquent  as  well  as  learned, 
not  only  among  crowned  but  among  un- 
crowned heads,  marking  out  for  prohibition 
and  punishment  the  practices  of  devils  and 
witches,  and  without  any  the  slightest 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  great  characters 
of  that  day  in  their  high  situations,  con- 
signing men  to  death  and  torment  for  the 
misfortune  of  not  being  so  well  acquainted 
as  he  was  with  the  composition  of  the  God- 
bead. 

*'  Under  the  name  of  Exorcism  the  Ca- 
tholio  liturgy  contains  a  form  of  yroceium 
fi>r  driving  out  devUsv-vion'^V^i^SlQalsi^v 
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of  this  ioftniinent,  the  operation  cannot  be 
performed  with  the  desired  success,  but  by 
an  operator  qualified  by  holy  orders  for  the 
working  of  this  as  well  as  so  many  other 
wonders.  In  our  days,  and  in  our  country, 
the  same  object  i<i  attained,  and  beyond 
comparison  more  effectually,  by  so  cheap  an 
instrument  as  a  conunon  newspaper :  before 
this  talisman,  not  only  devils,  but  ghosts, 
vampires,  witches,  and  all  their  kindred 
tribes,  are  driven  out  of  the  land,  never  to 
return  again  1  The  touch  of  holy  water  is 
not  so  intolerable  to  them  as  the  bare  smell 
of  printers'  ink."— (pp.  74-77.) 

Fallacy  of  irrevocable  Laws.  —  A 
law,  says  Mr.  Bentham  (no  matter  to 
what  effect),  is  proposed  to  a  legisla- 
tive assembly,  who  are  called  vpon  to 
reject  it,  apon  the  single  ground,  that 
by  those  who  in  some  former  period 
exercised  the  same  power,  a  regula- 
tion was  made,  having  for  its  object  to 
preclude  for  ever,  or  to  the  end  of  an 
unexpired  period,  all  succeeding  legis* 
lators  from  enacting  a  law  to  any  such 
effect  as  that  now  proposed. 

Now  it  appears  quite  evident  that, 
at  every  period  of  time,  every  Legisla- 
ture must  be  endowed  with  all  those 
powers  which  the  exigency  of  the  times 
may  require  :  and  any  attempt  to  in- 
fringe on  this  power  is  inadmissible 
and  absurd.  The  sovereign  power,  at 
any  one  period,  can  oivly  form  a  blind 
guess  at  the  measures  which  may  be 
necessary  for  any  future  period  :  but 
by  this  principle  of  immutable  laws, 
the  government  is  transferred  from 
those  who  are  necessarily  the  best 
judges  of  what  they  want,  to  others 
who  can  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  matter.  The  thirteenth  century 
decides  lor  the  fourteenth.  The  four- 
teenth makes  laws  for  the  fifteenth. 
The  fifteenth  hermetically  seals  up  the 
sixteenth,  which  tyrannises  over  the 
seventeenth,  which  again  tells  the 
eighteenth  how  it  is  to  act,  under 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  fore* 
seen,  and  how  it  is  to  conduct  itself 
in  exigencies  which  no  human  wit  can 
anticipate. 

•*  Men  who  have  a  century  more  of  expe- 
rience to  ground  their  judgments  on,  sur- 
render their  intellect  to  men  who  had  a 
eontuiy  leas  experience,  and  who,  unless 


claim  to  pref^noe.  If  the  prku'  gBuisialkm 
were,  in  respect  of  intdlectual  quaUfloakioD, 
ever  so  much  superior  to  the  mbMqiuent 
generation— if  it  understood  so  much  better 
than  the  subsequent  generation  itself  the 
interest  of  that  subsequent  generation- 
could  it  have  been  in  an  equal  degree 
anxious  to  promote  that  interest,  and  eon- 
sequently  equally  attentive  to  those  flMts 
with  which,  though  in  order  to  fonn  a 
judgment  it  ought  to  have  been,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  have  been  acquaint- 
ed? In  a  word,  will  its  love  for  that  snbsfr* 
quent  generation  be  quite  so  great  as  that 
same  generation's  love  for  itself? 

*  Not  even  here,  after  a  momentfs  delibe* 
rate  reflection*  will  the  assertioii  be  in  the 
affirmative.  And  yet  it  is  tbefar  prodigioas 
anxiety  for  the  wellkre  of  their  posteri^ 
that  produces  the  propensity  of  these  ssges 
to  tie  up  the  hands  of  this  same  posteri^ 
for  evermore— to  act  as  guardians  to  its 
perpetual  and  incurable  weakness,  and 
take  its  conduct  for  ever  out  of  its  own 
handsi 

"If  it  be  right  that  the  oondnct  of  the 
19th  oentuiy  should  be  detennined  not  by 
its  own  judgment,  but  by  that  of  the  18th, 
it  wUl  be  equally  right  that  the  oooduet  of 
the  20th  century  should  be  determined,  not 
by  its  own  judgment,  but  by  that  of  the 
19th.  And  if  the  same  principle  were  still 
piursued,  what  at  length  would  be  the  ooo- 
sequcnoe?— that  in  process  of  time  the 
practkse  of  legislation  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  conduct  and  fate  of  all  men  would  be 
determined  by  those  who  neither  knew  nor 
cared  anything  about  the  matter ;  and  the 
aggregate  body  of  the  Living  would  remain 
for  ever  in  subjection  to  an  inezorsble 
tyranny,  exercised,  as  it  were,  by  the  sggr^* 
gate  body  of  the  Dead."—  (pp.  M-8&) 

The  despotism,  as  Mr.  Bentham 
well  observes,  of  Nero  or  Caligula, 
would  be  more  tolerable  than  an  irrf 
vocable  law.  The  despot,  through  fear 
or  favour,  or  in  a  lucid  interval,  might 
relent ;  but  how  are  the  Parliament, 
who  made  the  Scotch  Union,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  awakened  from  that  dost 
in  which  they  repose — the  jobber  and 
the  patriot,  the  speaker  and  the  door* 
keeper,  the  silent  voters  and  the  men  of 
rich  allusions — Cannings  and  cultiva* 
tors.  Barings  and  beggars — making 
irrevocable  laws  for  men  who  toss 
their  remains  abcmt  with  spades,  and 
use  the  relics  of  these  legislators,  to 
give  breadth  to  broccoli,  and  to  aid 
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If  the  law  be  good,  it  will  support 
itwlf ;  if  bad,  it  shoald  not  be  sup- 
ported bjT  the  irrevocable  theory^  which 
»  nerer  resorted  to  but  as  the  veil  of 
abusei.  All  living  men  must  possess 
the  fupreme  power  over  their  own 
happineas  at  every  particular  period. 
To  nppose  that  there  is  anything 
which  a  whole  nation  cannot  do, 
which  they  deem  to  be  essential  to 
their  happiness,  and  that  they  cannot 
do  it,  because  another  generation,  long 
ago  dead  and  gone,  said  it  must  not 
be  done,  ie  mere  nonsense.  While  you 
are  captain  of  the  vessel,  do  what  you 
please  ;  bat  the  moment  you  qnit  the 
ship,  I  become  as  omnipotent  as  you. 
Yea  may  leave  me  as  much  advice  as 
yoa  please,  but  you  cannot  leave  me 
commamdsi  though,  in  fact,  this  is  the 
only  meaning  which  can  be  applied 
to  what  are  called  irrevocable  laws. 
It  appeared  to  the  Legislature  for  the 
time  being  to  be  of  immense  import- 
ance to  make  such  and  such  a  law. 
Great  good  was  gained  or  great  evil 
avoided  by  enacting  it.  Pause  before 
yoa  alter  an  institution  which  has 
been  deemed  to  be  of  so  much  im- 
portance. This  is  prudence  and  com- 
mon sense ;  the  rest  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  fools,  or  the  artifice  of  knaves. 
who  eat  ap  fools.  What  endless  non- 
sense has  been  talked  of  our  naviga- 
tion laws  I  What  wealth  has  been 
sacrificed  to  either  before  they  were 
repealed  1  How  impossible  it  appeared 
to  Noodledom  to  repeal  them  !  They 
were  considered  of  the  irrevocable  class 
—  a  kind  of  law  over  which  the  dead 
only  were  omnipotent,  and  the  living 
had  no  power.  Frost,  it  is  true,  can- 
not be  pot  off  by  act  of  Parliament, 
nor  can  Spring  be  accelerated  by  any 
majority  of  both  Houses.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  alteration  of  any  of  the  Articles 
of  Union  is  as  much  out  of  the  juris- 
dietioo  of  Parliament  as  these  me- 
teoiological  changes.  In  every  year, 
and  every  day  of  that  year,  living  men 
have  a  right  to  make  their  own  laws, 
sad  manage  their  own  affairs ;  to  break 
throogh  the  tyranny  of  the  ante-spi 
nuits— the  people  who  breathed  be- 
ibn  theoip  and  to  do  w)ua  they  please 


for  themselves.  Such  supreme  power 
cannot  indeed  be  well  exercised  by 
the  people  at  large ;  it  must  be  exer- 
cised therefore  by  the  delegates,  or 
Parliament,  whom  the  people  choose  ; 
and  such  Parliament,  disregarding  the 
superstitious  reverence  for  irrevocable 
laws,  can  have  no  other  criterion  of 
wrong  and  right  than  that  of  public 
utility. 

When  a  law  is  considered  as  immu- 
table; and  the  immutable  law  happens 
at  the  same  time  to  be  too  foolish 
and  mischievous  to  be  endured,  instead 
of  being  repealed,  it  is  clandestinely 
evaded,  or  openly  violated  ;  and  thus 
the  authority  of  all  law  is  weakened. 

Where  a  nation  has  been  ances- 
torially  bound  by  foolish  and  impro- 
vident treaties,  ample  notice  must  be 
given  of  their  termination.  Where 
the  state  has  made  ill-advised  grants, 
or  rash  bargains  with  individuals,  it  is 
necessary  to  grnnt  proper  compensa- 
tion. The  most  difficult  case,  certainly, 
is  that  of  the  union  of  nations,  where  a 
smaller  number  of  the  weaker  nation 
is  admitted  into  the  larger  senate  of 
the  greater  nation,  and  will  be  over- 
powered if  the  question  come  to  a 
vote  ;  but  the  lesser  nation  must  run 
this  risk  :  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
violation  of  articles  will  take  place  till 
they  are  absolutely  called  for  by  ex- 
treme necessity.  But  let  the  danger 
be  what  it  may,  no  danger  is  so  great, 
no  supposition  so  foolish,  as  to  con- 
sider any  human  law  as  irrevocable. 
The  shifting  attitude  of  human  affairs 
would  otlen  render  such  a  condition 
an  intolerable  evil  to  all  parties.  The 
absurd  jealousy  of  our  countrymen  at 
the  Union  secured  heritable  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  owners;  nine  and  thirty  years 
afterwards  they  were  abolished  iu  the 
very  teeth  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and 
to  the  evident  promotion  of  the  public 
good. 

Continuity  of  a  Law  by  Oath. — 
The  Sovereign  of  England  at  his 
Coronation  takes  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Protestant  religion 
as  established  by  law,  and  to  preserve 
to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  lb\ft 
I  realm  the  rights  and  pxvriVe^ft^\k\^>^l 
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law  appertain  to  them,  and  to  pre8cr>-e 
inviolate  the  doctrine,  discipline,  wor- 
ship, and  government  of  the  Church. 
It  has  heen  suggested  that  hj  this 
oath  the  King  stands  precluded  from 
granting  those  indulgences  to  the  Irish 
Catholics  which  arc  included  in  the 
bill  for  their  emancipation.  The  true 
meaning  of  these  provisions  is,  of 
course,  to  be  decided,  if  doubtful,  by 
the  same  legislative  authority  which 
enacted  thenu  But  a  different  notion  it 
seems  is  now  afloat  The  King  for 
the  time  being  (we  are  putting  an 
imaginary  case)  thinks  as  an  indivi- 
dual, that  he  is  not  maintaining  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England,  if  he  grant  any 
extension  of  civil  rights  to  those  who 
are  not  members  of  that  Church,  that 
he  is  violating  his  oath  by  so  doing. 
This  oath,  then,  according  to  this  rea- 
soninfT,  is  the  great  palladium  of  the 
Church.  As  long  as  it  remains  invio- 
late the  Church  is  safe.  How  then  can 
any  monarch  who  has  taken  it  ever 
consent  to  repeal  it  ?  How  can  he, 
consistently  with  his  oath  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  privileges  of  the 
Church,  contribute  his  part  to  throw 
down  so  strong  a  bulwark  as  he  deems 
this  oath  to  be  ?  The  oath,  then,  can- 
not be  altered.  It  must  remain  under 
all  circumstances  of  society  the  same. 
The  Bang,  who  has  taken  it,  is  bound 
to  continue  it,  and  to  refuse  his  sanction 
to  any  bill  for  its  future  alteration ; 
because  it  prevents  him,  and  he  must 
needs  think,  will  prevent  others,  from 
granting  dangerous  immunities  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church. 

Here,  then,  is  an  irrevocable  law — a 
piece  of  absurd  tyranny  exercised  by 
the  rulers  of  Queen  Anne's  time  upon 
the  government  of  1825  —  a  certain 
art  of  potting  and  preserving  a  king- 
dom, in  one  shape,  attitude  and  flavour 
—  and  in  this  way  it  is  that  an  institu- 
tion appears  like  old  Ladies*  Sweet- 
meats and  made  Wines — Apricot 
Jam.  1822  — Currant  Wine,  1819  — 
Court  of  Chancery,  1427 — Penal  Laws 
against  Catholics,  1676.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  Ancient  Woman  is  a 
better  judge  of  mouldy  commodities 


fing  about,  and  admitting  bght  and 
air  to  prevent  the  progress  of  decay  ; 
while  to  him  of  the  Woolsack,  all 
seems  doubly  dear  in  proportion  as  it 
is  antiquated,  worthless,  and  nniissUe. 
It  ought  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign  to  tie  ap  his  own  bands, 
much  less  the  bands  of  his  soccessors. 
If  the  Sovereign  is  to  oppose  bis 
own  opinion  to  that  of  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  Legislatore,  and  him- 
self to  decide  what  he  oonsiden  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestsat 
Church,  and  what  not,  a  king  who  bss 
spent  his  whole  lile  in  the  frivoloas 
occupation  of  a  court,  msj,  by  perver- 
sion of  understanding,  concnTe  mea- 
sures most  salutary  to  the  Cboidi  to 
be  most  pemicions ;  and  pemvering 
obstinately  in  his  own  error,  may  frus- 
trate the  wisdom  of  his  Pariiament, 
and  perpetuate  the  most  inconceiTable 
folly!  IfHenryVIILbadarsoedin 
this  manner,  we  shoold  have  had  no 
Reformation.  If  George  IIL  bad 
always  argued  in  this  nuuiner,  the 
Catholic  Code  woiild  never  have  been 
relaxed.  And  thus,  a  kin^,  however 
incapable  of  forming  an  opmion  upon 
serious  subjects,  has  nothing  to  do  bot 
to  pronounce  the  word  Ctmscieace,  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  coontiy  is  at 
his  feet. 

Can  there  be  greater  abmrditj  than 
to  say  that  a  man  is  acting  con- 
trary to  his  conscience  who  sarrenders 
his  opinion  upon  any  subject  to  those 
who  must  understand  the  subject  bet- 
ter than  himself?  I  think  my  ward 
has  a  claim  to  the  estate  ;  but  the  best 
lawyers  tell  me  he  has  none.  I  think  my 
son  capable  of  undergoing  the  fittigues 
of  a  military  life  ;  but  the  best  physi- 
cians say  he  is  much  too  weak.  My 
Parliament  say  this  measore  will  do 
the  Church  no  harm ;  bat  I  think  it 
very  pernicious  to  the  Cbnreh.  Am  I 
acting  contrary  to  my  conscienoe  be- 
cause I  apply  much  higher  intellectosi 
powers  than  my  own  to  the  investig^ 
tion  and  protection  of  these  high  in- 
terests ? 

"According  to  the  florm  in  whidi  it  it 
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Kftcbaek  or  •  Uoenoe  ^'ft  lioenoe  under 
ippMiHiee  of  a  cheek,  end  for  theft 
meon  bnt  the  more  effldently  operic 

IhynetotheiDiDinpoirerr  Yee^-but 
neh  ae  he  figuree  with  on  the  iteice : 
leqieetBAon  M  impoeing,  to  hlmaelf  as 
i  ae  poeiibleL  Modelled  bj  the  wearer 
lit  faia  own  porpoeee,  they  eerre  to 
^  bat  not  to  reetraln. 
lappoae  a  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
nd  to  have  ezpreeeed  hli  fixed  deter- 
ittoa,  in  the  event  of  aoj  propoeed  law 
I  iBudared  to  him  for  his  assent,  to 
■  neh  aiaent.  and  this  not  on  the  per- 
taB  that  the  law  would  not  he 'for  the 
^  or  the  Butaiieets.'  but  that  by  his 
■tton  oath  he  stands  precluded  from 
tags— the  eoorse  proper  to  be  taken 
■lliiiaiiit.  the  course  pointed  out  by 
ifpla  and  precedent^  would  be.  avote  of 
Billoo:— aTotedechffing  the  king  to 
■hilh^itful  his  royal  auttiurl^,  and 
,»tn  case  of  death  or  incurable  men- 
InuigeBient,  now  is  the  time  for  the 
a  Dsst  in  sQceeseion  to  take  his  plaoo. 
m  the  celebrated  caee  in  which  a  vote 
iiefllHt  waa  actually  passed,  the  decla- 
meff  abdication  waa  in  lawyers'  language 
Nan— in  plain  truth  a  Iklaehood  —and 
Mwlinnd  a  mockay ;  not  a  particle  of 

'  wae  it  the  wish  of  James  to 
),  to  part  with;  but  to  increase  it  to 

a  was  the  manifest  object  of  all 
But  in  the  case  here  supposed, 
t  to  a  part,  and  that  a  principal 
,eff  the  itiyal  authority,  the  wiU  and 
Me  to  abdicate  is  actually  declared : 
ttris.  being  such  a  part,  without  which 
— H**^— '  cannot. '  to  the  utility  of  the 
Hli^'  be  exercised,  the  remainder  must 

/  be,  on  their  part,  and  for  their 

L"-(pp.llO,m.) 

'<^-Tnmp€Ur'a  Fallacy.— Mr.  Ben- 
a  explains  the  self'trumpetcr*s  fol- 
'H  follows  : — 

thve  an  certain  men  in  oflBoe  who,  in 
hsge  of  their  functions,  arrogate  to 
isrina  a  degree  of  probity,  which  id  to 
ria  all  imputations  and  all  inquiry, 
r  aasertions  are  to  be  deemed  equiva- 
topraof;  their  Tirtueaare  guarantees 
te  Ihithftil  discharge  of  their  duties; 
tha  moat  implicit  confidence  is  to  be 
■d  in  them  on  all  occasions.  If  you 
•  uajf  abuse,  propose  any  reform,  call 
aCBTitlea.  inquiry,  or  measures  to  pro- 
ipubUeity,  they  set  up  aciy  of  surprise. 
mtlBg  almoat  to  indignatioii,  as  if  their 
rilj  were  questioned,  or  their  honour 
riad.  inrithaU  this,  they  dexterously 
lU  It 


mix  up  intimations,  that  the  most  exalted 
patriotism,  honour,  and  perhaps  religion, 
are  the  only  sources  of  all  their  actions."— 
(p.  120.) 

Of  course  every  man  will  try  what 
ho  can  efTect  by  these  means  i  but  (as 
Mr.  Bentham  observes)  if  there  be  any 
one  maxim  in  politics  more  certaiu 
than  another,  it  is  that  no  possible 
degree  of  virtue  in  the  (rovcrnor  can 
render  it  expedient  for  the  governed 
to  dispense  with  good  laws  and  good 
institutions.  Madame  do  Stael  (to 
her  disgrace)  said  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  **  Sire,  your  character  is  a  con- 
stitution for  your  country,  and  your 
conscience  its  guarantee."  His  reply 
was,  **  Quand  cehi  serait,  je  ne  seraiM 
jamais  qu*un  accident  hcurcux  ;**  and 
this  we  think  one  of  the  truest  and  most 
brilliant  replies  ever  made  by  monarch. 

Lau4atorif  PerwnaliiUa.  —"The object 
of  laudatory  personalities  is  to  effect  tho 
rejection  of  a  measure  on  account  oi  tho 
alleged  good  character  of  those  who  opposo 
it:  and  the  argument  advanced  is,  *'nio 
measure  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  tiio 
virtues  of  those  whosre  in  power— their 
opposition  is  a  sufiioicnt  authtnrity  for  tho 
rejection  of  the  measure.  The  measuro 
proposed  implies  adistruHt  of  the  membem 
of  His  Msjesty's  Government;  but  so  gn'at 
is  their  integrity,  so  complete  their  disiii- 
tcrcstednoss,  so  uniformly  do  thoy  prefer 
tho  public  advantage  to  their  OM'n,  that 
such  a  measure  is  altogether  unuecosHsry. 
Their  disapproval  is  sufilcient  to  wsrrant 
an  opposition ;  precautions  can  only  bo  re- 
quisite where  danger  is  ayjprehendcd :  here, 
tho  high  character  of  the  individuals  iu 
question  is  a  sutlicient  guarantee  agaiiut 
auy  ground  of  alarm.' "—  (pp.  123, 134.) 

The  panegyric  goes  on  increasing* 
with  the  dignity  of  tlie  lauded  penion. 
All  arc  honourable  and  delightful  men. 
The  pi'rson  who  opens  the  door  of  tiio 
oifice  is  a  person  of  api)roved  tidelit y ; 
the  junior  clerk  is  a  model  of  assiduity  ; 
all  the  clerks  arc  models — seven  years' 
models,  eight  years*  models,  nine  years' 
models  and  upwards.  The  first  clerk 
is  a  paragon— and  minisU'rs  the  very 
perfection  of  probity  and  intelligence  ; 
and  as  for  the  highest  magistrate  of 
the  state,  no  adulation  is  equal  to  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  his  various  merits  ! 
It  is  too  coudoscendiDg  perhaps  to 
F 
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refato  such  folly  as  this.  Bat  we  would 
just  observe,  that  if  the  propriety  of  the 
measure  in  question  be  established  by 
direct  arguments,  these  must  be  at 
least  as  conclusive  against  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  oppose  it,  as  their 
character  can  be  against  the  measure, 
The  effect  of  such  an  argument  is,  to 
give  men  of  good  or  reputed  good  cha- 
ra«!ter  the  power  of  putting  a  negative 
on  any  question — not  agreeable  to  their 
inclinations. 

"In  every  public  trust,  the  legislator 
should,  for  the  purpose  of  preveution,  sup* 
pose  the  trustee  disposed  to  break  the  trust 
in  every  imaginable  way  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  reap,  from  the  breach 
of  it,  any  personal  advantage.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  public  institutions 
ought  to  be  formed ;  and  when  it  is  applied 
to  all  men  indiscriminately,  it  is  injurious 
to  none.  The  practical  inference  is,  to 
oppose  to  such  possible  (and  what  will 
always  be  probable)  breaches  of  trust,  eveiy 
bar  that  can  be  opposed,  consistently  with 
the  power  requisite  for  the  efBcient  (wd  due 
discharge  of  the  trust.  Indeed,  these  argu- 
pucnts,  drawn  ftrom  the  supposed  virtues  of 
men  in  power,  are  opposed  to  the  first 
principles  on  which  all  Ukws  proceed. 

**  Such  allegations  of  individual  virtue  are 
never  supported  by  specific  proof,  are  scarce 
ever  susceptible  of  specific  disproof;  and 
specific  disproof,  if  offered,  oould  not  be 
admitted  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
If  attempted  elsewhere,  the  punishment 
woul  fall,  not  on  the  unworthy  trustee,  but 
on  him  by  whom  the  unworthiness  had  been 
proved."--(pp,  126, 126.) 

Fallacies  of  pretended  danger,  — Im- 
putation of  bad  design  —  of  bad  char 
racter — of  ^d  motives  —  of  inconsis- 
tency —  of  suspicious  connections. 

The  object  of  this  class  of  fallacies  is 
to  draw  aside  attention  from  the  mea- 
sure to  the  man,  and  this  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  for  some  real  or  supposed 
defect  in  the  author  of  the  measure,  a 
corresponding  defect  shall  be  imputed 
to  the  measure  itself.  Thus,  '•the 
author  of  the  measure  entertains  a  bad 
design  ;  therefore  the  measure  is  bad. 
His  character  is  bad,  therefore  the 
measure  is  bad  ;  his  motive  is  bad,  I 
will  vote  against  the  measure.  On 
former  occasions  this  same  person  who 
proposed  the  measure  was  its  enemy, 
therefore  tbe  ipcasnre  islMid.  11<&  \&  oW 


a  footing  of  intimacy  with  this  or  that 
dangerous  man,  or  has  been  seen  in 
his  company,  or  is  suspected  of  en- 
tertaining some  of  his  opinions,  there- 
fore the  measure  is  bad.  He  bears  a 
name  that  at  a  former  period  was 
borne  by  a  set  of  men  now  no  more, 
by  whom  bad  principles  were  enter- 
tained— therefore  the  measure  is  bad  !" 
Now,  if  the  measure  be  really  inex- 
pedient, why  not  at  once  show  it  to  be 
so  ?  If  the  measure  be  good,  is  it  bad 
because  a  bad  man  is  iu  author  ?  If 
bad,  is  it  good  because  a  good  man 
has  produced  it  ?  What  are  these 
arguments,  but  to  say  to  the  assem- 
bly who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  any 
measure,  that  their  imbecility  is  too 
great  to  allow  them  to  judge  of  the 
measure  by  its  own  merits,  and  that 
they  most  have  recourse  to  distant  and 
feebler  probabilities  for  that  purpose  ? 

**  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  effidency 
with  which  a  man  suffers  these  instrumenta 
of  deception  to  operate  upon  his  mind  be 
enables  bad  men  to  exercise  over  him  a  sort 
of  power,  the  thought  of  which  ought  to 
cover  him  with  shame.  Allow  this  argu- 
ment the  effect  of  a  conclusive  one,  you  put 
it  into  the  power  of  any  man  to  dnm  you 
at  pleasure  from  the  support  of  every 
measure,  which  in  your  own  eyes  is  good, 
to  force  you  to  give  your  support  to  any  and 
every  measure  which  in  your  own  eyes  is 
bad.  Is  it  good? ^ the  bad  man  embraces 
it,and,bythesnppositioD,yoarejeetlk  Is 
it  bad  ?— he  vituperates  it,  and  that  suffices 
for  driving  you  into  its  embrace.  Tou  split 
upon  the  rocks,  because  he  has  avoided 
them ;  you  miss  the  harbour,  because  he 
has  steered  into  it!  Give  yoonelf  up  to 
any  such  blind  antipathy,  you  are  no  less  in 
th(j  power  of  your  advernries,  than  if,  by  a 
oorrespondently  irrational  sympathy  and 
obsequiousness,  you  put  yonnelf  into  the 
power  of  your  fhends.**— (pp.  las,  m.) 

**  Besides,  nothing  but  Uborioos  appUoa* 
tion,  and  a  clear  and  oomprtficmatve  intel- 
lect, can  enable  a  man,  on  any  given  subilect; 
to  employ  suceessftilly  relevant  arguments 
drawn  from  the  subject  itselt  To  empky 
personalities,  neither,  labour  nor  intellect  is 
required.  In  this  sort  of  contest,  the  most 
idle  and  the  most  ignorant  are  indte  on  a 
par  with,  if  not  superior  to,  the  moat  Indus* 
trious  and  the  most  high]y^gifted  indivi- 
duals. Nothing  can  be  more  oonvoBientftr 
those  who  would  speak  wtthont  tbe  trouUs 
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fw  and  ofor  again,  and  all  that  is 
ia  to  vary  the  turn  of  expression. 
I  relevant  aiKumenta  have  very 
.  on  the  paiaioni,and  aenre  rather 
OiBD  to  inflame  them;  while  in 
tea  there  ia  alwajya  aomething 
;  whether  on  the  part  of  him  who 
'Umwhoblamea.  Praiaeformsa 
aneetion  between  the  party  praia- 
lie  party  pralaed,  and  vituperation 
ir  of  eourage  and  independence  to 


inee  and  indoleo6^  flriendahlp  and 
meiirring  and  conflicting  interest, 
md  Independence,  all  conapire  to 
onaUtiea  the  aacendency  th^  so 
r  maintain.  The  more  we  lie 
a  inflnenoe  of  our  own  passionB, 
wa  rely  on  othera  being  aCfected 
ir  degree.  A  man  who  can  repel 
iriea  with  dignity,  may  often  con- 
■  Into  triumph :  '  Strike  me,  but 
I  ha,  and  the  hay  of  hia  antagonist 
tohia  own  diaoomfiture."— (pp. 

woeatwn  ! — To  say  that  all  new 
re  bail,  is  to  say  that  all  old 
rere  bad  in  their  commence- 
ior  of  all  the  old  things  ever 

heard  of^  there  ia  not  one 
not  once  new.  Whatever  is 
ibliahnient  was  once  innova- 
be  first  inventor  of  pews  and 
erks,  was  no  doubt  considered 
icobin  in  his  day.  Judges, 
iezs  of  the  court,  are  all  the 
u  of  ardent  spirits,  who  filled 
d  with  alarm,  and  were  consi- 
I  ihe  great  precursors  of  ruin 
olution.  No  inoculation,  no 
%  no  reading,  no  writing,  no 

The  fool  suycth  in  his  heart, 
h  with  his  mouth,  "I  will  have 
newt- 

y  of  Distrust  /— **  Whaes  at 
Mf**— This  fallacy  begins  with 
.  admission  of  the  propriety  of 
fore  considered  in  itself,  and 
KHifltrates  its  own  futility,  and 
from  under  itself  tlie  ground 
endeaman  to  make.  A  niea- 
to  be  rejected  for  something 
bare  poasibility,  may  be  found 
•one  other  measure  !  This  is 
I  reprobation  ;  upon  this  prin- 
!iod  institoted  his  massacre, 
e  argument  of  a  driveller  to 
.TeUcrs,  who  says,  We  are  not 


able  to  decide  upon  the  eyil  when  it 
arises — our  only  safe  way  is  to  act  upon 
the  general  apprehension  of  evil. 

Ojficiai  Male/actor*s  Screen.  — ••  At- 
tack us — you  attack  Government** 

If  this  notion  is  acceded  to,  every 
one  who  derives  at  present  any  advan- 
tage from  misrule  has  it  in  foe-simple  ; 
and  all  abuses,  present  and  future, 
are  without  remedy.  So  long  as  there 
is  anything  amiss  in  conducting  the  bu- 
siness of  Government,  so  long  as  it  can 
be  made  better,  there  can  bis  no  other 
mode  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  the  indication  of  such  im> 
perfections  as  at  the  time  being  exist. 

"But  BO  ftr  is  it  tmm  being  tnio  that  a 
mau's  aversion  or  contempt  for  the  hands 
by  which  the  powers  of  Government,  or 
even  for  the  system  under  which  they  are 
exercised,  is  a  proof  of  his  aversion  or  con- 
tempt towards  Go\'emmeut  itself,  ttiat, 
even  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  that 
aversion  or  contempt,  it  ia  a  proof  of  the 
op|)08ite  affoction.  Wliat,  in  oousequenoe  of 
such  contempt  or  aversion,  he  wislies  for,  ia, 
not  tluit  there  bo  no  hands  at  all  to  exer- 
cise these  powers,  but  that  the  hands  may 
bo  better  regulated  r-not  that  those  powers 
should  not  be  exercised  at  all,  but  tliat  they 
should  be  better  exercised ;— not  that  in  tfa^ 
exercise  of  them,  no  rules  at  all  should  be 
pursued,  but  that  the  rules  by  which  they 
are  exercised  should  be  a  better  set  of  rules. 

"  All  government  is  a  trust ;  every  brauch 
of  government  ia  a  trust ;  and  immemorially 
acknowledged  so  to  l)e :  it  is  only  by  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  sonlo  that  public  dilTer 
from  private  trusts.  I  ooiuplain  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  person  in  the  cliaracter  of  guar- 
dian, as  domestic  guardian,  having^  the  core 
of  a  minor  or  insane  person.  In  so  doing, 
do  I  say  that  guardianship  is  a  bad  iuNtitu- 
tion  ?  Does  it  cuter  into  tlie  head  of  any 
one  to  suspect  me  of  so  doing  ?  I  complaki 
of  an  individual  in  the  cluMwrter  of  a  com- 
mercial agent,  or  assignee  of  the  efTects  of 
an  insolvent.  In  so  doing,  do  I  say  that 
commercial  agency  is  a  bad  thing?  that  the 
practice  of  vesting  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
or  assignees  the  effects  of  an  insolvent,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  divided  among 
his  creditors,  is  a  bod  practice  ?  Does  any 
such  conceit  ever  enter  into  the  head  of 
man,  w  that  of  suspecting  me  of  ao  doing?" 
—(pp.  1C2, 1630 

There  are  no  complaints  against  go- 
vernment in  Turkey — ^no  motions  in 
rurliamcnt,  no  Morning  CbrgnkV^ 
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and  no  Edinburgh  Reviews:  vet  of 
all  countries  in  the  world,  it  is  that  in 
which  revolts  and  revolutions  are  the 
most  frequent. 

It  is  so  far  from  true,  that  no  good 
government  can  exist  consistently  with 
such  disclosure,  that  no  good  govern- 
ment can  exist  without  it.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  to  all  who  are  capable  of  re- 
flection, that  by  no  other  means  than 
by  lowering  the  governors  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people,  can  there  be  hope 
or  chance  of  beneficial  change.  To 
infer  from  this  wise  endeavour  to  les- 
sen the  existing  rulers  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  a  wish  of  dissolving 
the  government,  is  either  artifice  or 
error.  The  physician  who  intention- 
ally weakens  the  patient  by  bleed- 
ing him  has  no  intention  he  should 
perish. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  respect 
a  man  receives,  independently  of  good 
conduct,  the  less  good  is  his  behaviour 
likely  to  be.  It  is  the  interest,  there- 
fore, of  the  public,  in  the  case  of  each, 
to .  see  that  the  respect  paid  to  him 
should,  as  completely  as  possible,  de- 
pend upon  the  goodness  of  his  beha- 
viour in  the  execution  of  his  trust. 
But  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  interest 
of  the  trustee,  that  the  respect,  the 
money,  or  any  other  advantage  he  re- 
ceives in  virtue  of  his  ofiicc,  should  be 
OS  great,  as  secure,  and  as  independent 
of  conduct  as  possible.  Soldiers  ex- 
pect to  be  shot  at ;  public  men  must 
expect  to  be  attacked,  and  sometimes 
unjustly.  It  keeps  up  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering their  conduct  as  exposed  to 
scrutiny;  on  the  part  of  the  people  at 
large,  it  keeps  alive  the  expectation  of 
witnessing  such  attacks,  and  the  habit 
of  looking  out  for  them.  The  friends 
and  supporters  of  government  have  al- 
ways greater  facility  in  keeping  and 
raising  it  up,  than  its  adversaries  have 
for  lowering  it. 

Accusation-acarer's  Device, — "  In/U' 
my  must  attach  somewhere.** 

This  fallacy  consists  in  representing 
the  character  of  a  calumniator  as  ne- 
cessarily and  justly  attaching  upon  him 
Who,  having  made  a  charge  of  mvscou- 
ifz/ct  against  any  persons  possessft^ 
political  power  or  infiuoQce,  leJik^ft 


producing  evidence  sufficient  for  tbdr 
conviction. 

**  If  taken  as  a  general  propotttkiD,  a|i|dj<- 
ing  to  all  public  accusations,  nothing  can 
be  more  misohievous  as  well  aa  ftUaeknis. 
Suppodng  the  obaige  unfiDundad.  the  deU^ 
very  of  it  bu^  have  been  aooompanied  with 
mala  fides  (consdousneii  of  ita  injoatlo^, 
with  ftfm#r</|f  only,  or  it  may  haw  been  psi^ 
fectly  blameless.  ItisinthefintCMealoDS 
that  intiuny  can  with  propriety  atfeaeh  upon 
him  who  brings  it  forward.  Aobarge  reaUy 
groundless  mi^  have  been  booMtly  Arfiwurf 
to  be  well  founded,  <.«.  believed  with  asot 
of  provisional  credence,  snflloient  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  engaging  a  man  to  do  bis  psart 
towards  the  bringing  about  an  inveitiga> 
tion,  but  without  sufficient  reasons.  But  a 
charge  may  be  perfectly  groundless  without 
attMshing  the  smallest  particle  of  btana 
upon  him  who  brings  it  ftnrward.  Suppose 
him  to  have  heard  ftom  one  or  mora,  pre- 
senting themsrives  to  him  in  the  ehanetCT 
of  percipient  witnesses,  astory,  which  eithnr 
in  Mo,  or  perhaps  onjy  in  etromtmsiamete, 
though  in  circnmstanoes  of  the  moat  mate- 
rial importance,  shoukl  prove  fldse  tni 
mendadoua— how  is  the  person  who  hevt 
this,  and  acts  accordingly,  to  blame  f  What 
sagacity  can  enable  a  man  previoosi^  to 
legal  investigation,  a  man  who  baa  no  power 
that  can  enable  him  to  insure  oorreetnsM 
or  oompleteoess  on  the  part  of  thia  extra* 
judicial  testhnony,  to  guard  against  deosp* 
tion  in  such  a  case  f  "•— (pp.  188, 1B8J 

Fallacy  of  False  OmachtkM.^ 
**  What  is  the  waiter  with  you  f— IfOlal 
would  you  have  f  Look  ai  the  people 
there,  and  there  ;  think  how  nmch  better 
off  you  are  than  they  are.  Your  pros' 
perity  and  liberty  are  oljeeta  of  that 
envy;  your  instituttans  modeU  of  their 
imitation.** 

It  is  not  the  desire  to  look  to  the 
bright  side  that  is  blamed :  but  when 
a  particular  sufiering,  produced  by  an 
assi^ed  cause,  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  object  of  many  apologistt  is  to  turn 
the  eyes  of  inquirers  and  judges  into 
any  other  quarter  in  preference.  If  a 
man's  tenants  were  to  come  with  a 
genera]  encomium  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  instead  of  a  specified  sum, 
would  it  be  accepted  f  In  a  court  of 
justice,  in  an  action  for  damages,  did 
ever  any  such  device  occur  as  that  of 
pleading  assets  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
'^TWixv'^    '\>awc^  v^  in  tact,  no  country 
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dmnit  of  protperitj,  in  which  matter 
h  this  argament  might  not  be  fonnd. 
Wfre  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
tenfold  as  great  as  at  present,  the  ab- 
nnlitj  of  the  argument  would  not  in 
db  ktit  degree  be  leaiened.  Why 
AmM  the  imalleat  eril  be  endured, 
1  be  cmned,  becanae  others 
patiently  under  greater  evik? 
'  the  amalleat  improyemcnt  at- 
be  neglected,  because  others 
contented  in  a  state  of  still 
r  inferiority  t 


-  "tsriNi^  and  pdntedlj  in  the  ehank^ter 
tf  abar  to  any  BMBSon  of  leUef,  n<s  nor  to 
feiBOrt  trivial  ImiirofTement,  can  it  ever 
fciililuyed.  BappoaeaUllbroiigfatinfor 
•BwHag  an  impassable  road  anywhere 
lilia  paiBbla  one^  would  any  man  stand 
9t»  oppoM  it  who  could  find  notbinff  bet- 
tvla  »«■  against  it  than  the  multitude 
ftl  fBodMBS  of  the  roads  we  haTe  afaready  ? 
Ill  whsn  In  the  dianoter  of  a  serious  bar 
lilhi  ■saiiim  in  hand,  be  that  measure 
vlil  It  may,  an  anBument  so  palpably  in- 
B  is  cmplogred,  it  can  only  be  fbr  the 
I  ef  creating  a  direnion  r-of  tuni- 
__^  b  the  minds  of  men  from  the  subject 
l■^f  In  hand,  to  a  picture,  which  by  its 
kai^.  It  is  hoped,  nuiy  engross  the  attcn- 
Ihi  eftha  aasembbr*  and  make  them  forget 
fcrthsnwBient  Ibr  what  purpose  they  came 

Tk§  Qfti§ti§t,  or  no  Complaint."- A  new 
hvsr  maasure  being  proposed  in  the  cha- 
Msr  qf  a  remedy  for  some  Incontestable 
Ams  or  evil,  an  okgection  is  frequently 
Antsd  to  the  following  effect :—« The  mea- 
Mabwuieecasary.  Nobody  oompbdns  of 
inrtsr  in  that  shape,  in  which  it  is  the 
ihofyonr  measure  to  propose  a  remedy 
lilL  Bat  even  when  no  cause  of  complaint 
hibssn  ftmnd  to  eiist^  especially  under 
pivamsnts  which  admit  of  compUints, 
HM  hare  in  general  not  been  slow  to  com- 
Ibhi  mnflh  less  where  any  Just  cause  of 
^VUnt  baa  eilsted.*  The  argument 
«BB^  to  this:— Nobody  comphdns,  there- 
^■sbody  snUlera..  It  amounts  toa««<0 
WsBmsaaniesof  precaution  or  prevention, 
■t  goes  toeatablish  a  maxim  in  legislation 
^  "  '       -  \  ordinary  pru- 

oius  us  to 

^ —  . r „ 1  the  num- 

W  of  aeeldents  haa  raised  an  universal 

iVseraafMolor'a  Argument  ^*^  Wait 
•bib,  tkuUnotthe  time.** 

Jhk  h  the  common  argnmcnt  of 
•■f  who^  being  in  reality  hostile  to  a 


■i  goes  to  eatabiisb  a  maxim  in  legii^ 
ftiBlIf  opposed  to  the  most  ordinars 
tes  of  eonunon  Ufe;— it  e^jdus 
t«l  BO  parapeU  to  a  bridge  tiU  the 


measure,  arc  ashamed  or  afraid  of  ny<- 
pearin;;  lo  be  so.  To-dau  is  the  pha 
— ctcntiil  cxclnsicn  eoinnionly  the  oh- 
ject.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  4iiirk  as  a 
plea  of  abatement  in  law — wliich  is 
never  employed  but  on  the  side  of  a 
dishonest  defendant,  whose  hope  it  is 
to  obtain  an  ultimate  triumph  by  over- 
whelming; his  adversary  with  despair, 
impoverinhment,  and  lassitude.  Which 
is  the  propercst  day  to  do  ^ood  ?  which 
is  the  propercst  day  to  remove  a  nuis- 
ance ?  wc  answer,  the  very  first  day  a 
man  can  be  found  to  propose  the  re- 
moval of  it ;  and  whoever  opposes  the 
removal  of  it  on  ttmt  day  will  (if  ho 
dare)  oppose  it  on  every  other.  There 
is  in  the  minds  of  many  feeble  friends 
to  virtue  and  improvement,  an  imaci- 
naiy  period  for  the  removal  of  eviU, 
which  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while 
to  wait  for,  if  there  was  the  snmllest 
chance  of  its  ever  arrivin{; — a  period 
of  nnexampled  peace  and  prosperity, 
when  a  patriotic  king  and  an  enligh- 
tened mob  united  their  ardent  eflfurts 
for  the  ameliorati(m  of  human  affairs ; 
when  the  oppressor  is  as  dclijrhtcd  to 
give  up  the  oppression,  as  tlie  oj)pres^cd 
is  to  be  liberated  from  it;  when  the  diffi  • 
cnlty  and  the  unpopularity  would  bo 
to  continue  the  evil,  not  to  abolish  it ! 
These  are  the  periods  when  fair-weather 
philosophers  are  willing  to  venture  out, 
and  hazard  a  little  for  the  general  good. 
But  the  history  of  human  nature  is  so 
contrary  to  all  this,  that  almost  all  im- 
provements are  made  after  the  bitterest 
resistance,  and  in  the  midst  of  tumults 
and  civil  violence — the  worst  f)erio<l  nt 
which  they  can  be  made,  comi»ared  to 
which  any  period  is  eligible,  and  nhould 
be  seizcfl  hold  of  by  the  friends  of  m- 
lutary  reform. 

SnaWM  Pace  argnment—**  One  thing  at 
a  time  !  Not  too  faet !  Slow  and  enre  /— 
Importance  of  the  busineaa— <»xtreme  difll- 
culty  of  the  business— danfcer  of  innovation 
—need  of  caution  and  circumspection— iin- 
possibility  of  foreseeing  all  oonaequences — 
danger  of  precipitation— everything  should 
be  gradual— one  thing  at  a  time— this  is  n^t 
the  time— great  occupation  at  present- 
wait  for  more  leisure— people  well  satisflod 
—no  petitions  presented— no  complaints 
heard— no  such  mischief  has  yet  taken  pku!o 
-fltsy  tiU  it  has  Uk^n  place  !-8ucb  ia  th» 
F  3 
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pnttle  which  the  magpie  in  office,  who,  un- 
dentonding  nothing,  yet  understands  that 
he  must  have  something  to  si^  on  every 
■uhject.  shouts  out  among  his  auditors  as 
a  suooedaneum  to  thought."— (pp.  203^  204b) 

Vague  GeneraiitieM. — Vague  gene- 
ralities comprehend  a  numerous  class 
of  fallacies  resorted  to  by  those  who, 
in  preference  to  the  determinate  ex- 
pressions which  they  might  use,  adopt 
others  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  terms,  govern- 
ment, laws,  morals,  religion.  Eveiy- 
body  will  admit  that  there  are  in  the 
world  bad  governments,  bad  laws,  bad 
morals,  and  bad  religions.  The  bare 
circumstance,  therefore,  of  being  enga- 
ged in  exposing  the  defects  of  govern- 
ment, law,  morals,  and  religion,  does 
not  of  itself  aiford  the  slightest  pre- 
sumption that  a  writer  is  engaged  in 
anything  blamablc.  If  his  attack  be 
only  directed  against  that  which  is  bad 
in  each,  his  efforts  may  be  productive 
of  good  to  any  extent.  Thb  essential 
distinction,  however,  the  defender  of 
abuses  uniformly  takes  care  to  keep  oat 
of  sight  (  and  boldly  imputes  to  his 
antagonists  an  intention  to  subvert  ail 
aovemmentf  law^  moralsj  and  religion, 
Propose  anything  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  practice, 
in  relation  to  law,  goveinment,  and  re- 
ligion, he  will  treat  you  with  an  oration 
upon  the  necessity  and  utility  of  law, 
government,  and  religion.  Among  the 
several  cloudy  appellatives  which  have 
been  commonly  employed  as  cloaks  for 
misgovemment,  there  is  none  more  con- 
spicuous in  thb  atmosphere  of  illusion 
than  the  word  order.  As  often  as  any 
measure  is  brought  forward  which  has 
for  its  object  to  lessen  the  sacrifice  made 
by  the  many  to  the  few,  social  order  is 
the  phrase  commonly  opposed  to  its 
progress. 

"  By  a  defUcatlon  made  flnom  any  part  of 

the  mass  of  fictitious  delay,  vexation,  and 

tzponse,  out  of  which,  and  in  proportion  to 

which,  lawyers'  profit  is  made  to  flow— by 

any  defUcation  made  fhsm  the  mass  of  need- 
less and  worbo  than  useless  emolument  to 

office,  with  or  without  service  or  pretence 

of  service— by  ai^  addition  endeavoured  to 

be  made  to  the  quantity,  or  improvement 

in  the  quality  of  service  Tendered,  w  \.Sm&\  H\>sek<cJaiCL\S^\indflrat^ 

tet<nrddiaiervicexeodflr«iiai«^uiutQx\VAXimaiH^  To  no 


fiuch  emolument— by  every  endeafoor  that 
tias  for  ita  object  the  persuading  the  people 
to  place  their  fite  at  the  disponl  of  any 
nther  agents  than  those  in  Whoae  hands 
tjreach  of  trust  is  certain,  due  f^fllment  of 
it  morally  and  physically  impossible— «oetef 
order  is  said  to  be  endangered,  and  threat 
ooed  to  be  deatrtqfed."— (p.  f»L) 

In  the  same  way  EtUMiekmemt  is  a 
word  in  use  to  protect  the  bad  parts  of 
^establishments,  by  charging  those  who 
wish  to  remove  or  alter  them,  with  a 
Avish  to  subvert  all  good  establishment!. 

Mischievous  fallacies  also  circulate 
from  the  convertible  use  of  what  Mr. 
B.  is  pleased  to  call  dyslogidtic  and  eu- 
logistic terms.  Thus  a  vast  concem  it 
expressed  for  the  liberHf  of  the  prtee, 
and  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  its  Ueem" 
tioumesM :  but  then,  by  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  press  is  meant  every  dis- 
closure by  which  any  abuse  is  brought 
to  light  and  exposed  to  shame — by  the 
liberty  oftheprese  is  meant  only  publi- 
i^ations  fVom  which  no  such  inconveni* 
(.nee  is  to  be  apprehended ;  Mid  the 
fallacy  consists  in  employing  the  sham 
approbation  of  liberty  as  a  mask  (or 
t  he  real  opposition  to  adl  free  discussion. 
To  write  a  pamphlet  so  ill  that  nobody 
will  read  it ;  to  animadvert  in  terms  so 
^reak  and  insipid  npon  groat  evils,  that 
no  disgust  is  excited  at  the  vice,  and  no 
apprehension  in  the  evil  doer,  is  a  fair 
use  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  is 
not  only  pardoned  by  the  friends  of 
l^^ovemment,  but  draws  from  them  the 
iQOst  fervent  feulogiam.  The  licenti- 
(»usne88  of  the  press  consists  in  doing 
the  thing  boldly  and  well,  in  striking 
terror  into  the  guilty,  and  in  rousing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  de- 
lence  of  their  highest  interests.  This 
LS  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  held 
in  the  greatest  horror  by  timid  and  cor- 
rupt men,  and  punished  by  semiani- 
inous  somicadaverous  judges,  with  a 
captivity  of  many  years.  In  the  same 
miuiner  the  dyslogistic  and  ealogistic 
fallacies  are  used  in  the  case  of  reform. 

''Between  all  abuses  whatsoever,  there 
exists  that  connection— between  all  penons 
who  see  each  of  them,  any  one  abuse  in 
vfMoh  an  advantage  results  to  himself,  there 
<  xists,  in  point  of  interest,  that  ek)ae  and 
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ed  than  onn.  Bat  we  do  confi- 
Ij  maintein  that  when  we  find  it 
dient  to  change  anything  which 
■Dceaton  hare  enacted,  we  are 
ss|»erieDced  penone,  and  not  thej. 
qoantity  of  talent  is  alwajs  vary- 
in  any  great  nation.  To  say  that 
n  more  or  leas  able  than  our  an- 
iiB»  is  an  assertion  that  requires  to 
xplained.  All  the  able  men  of  all 
,  who  hare  ever  lived  in  England, 
tUfy  possessed,  if  taken  altogether, 
I  intellect  than  all  the  able  men  now 
agland  can  boast  ot  But  if  autho- 
must  be  resorted  to  rather  than 
IB,  the  question  is.  What  was  the 
omof  that  single  age  which  enacted 
law,  compared  wi£  the  wisdom  of 
«  which  proposes  toalter  it  ?  What 
Uie  eminent  men  of  one  and  the 
r  period  ?  If  you  say  that  our 
ttUnn  were  wiser  than  us,  mention 
r  date  and  year.  If  the  splendour 
■mes  is  equal,  are  the  circum- 
ees  the  same  ?  If  the  circum- 
BSi  are  the  same,  we  have  a  supe- 
ty  of  experience,  of  which  the 
fence  between  the  two  periods  is 
Duasore.  It  is  necessary  to  insist 
1  this  i  for  upon  sacks  of  wool, 
on  benches  forensic,  sit  grave 
,  and  agricolons  persons  in  the 
Bons,  ciriog  out  **  Ancestors, 
Mtors  !  hodie  non  I  Saxons, 
m,  save  us  !  Fiddlefrig,  help  us  ! 
rd,  EthelwoU;  protect  us  !  **—  Any 
r  for  nonsense  —  any  veil  for 
k —  any  pretext  for  repelling  the 
miions  of  conscience  and  of  duty ! 

blong  as  thcj  keep  to  vague  generali- 
se long  SB  the  two  objects  of  oompari- 
sn  each  of  them  taken  in  the  lump  — 
aneestora  in  one  lump,  ignorant  and 
fk  mob  of  modem  times  in  the  othel^- 
weaknesBof  the  fUlacy  may  escape 
etton.  But  let  them  assign  for  the 
slef  superior  wisdom  any  determinate 
Hi  whatsoever,  not  only  will  the  ground- 
ISSB  of  the  notion  be  apparent  (class 
r  eonpared  with  class  in  that  period 
tka  present  one),  but,  unless  the  ante- 
it  period  be  comparatively  speaking  a 
modem  one,  so  wide  will  be  the  dispa- 
and  to  such  an  amount  in  fhvour  of 
vn  timei^  that,  in  oompariaon  of  the 
*  dam  of  the  people  in  modem  times, 
VB  sopposing  them  proficients  in  the 


art  of  reading,  and  their  proficiency  em- 
ployed in  the  reading  of  newspapers,)  the 
very  highest  and  best  informed  class  of 
these  wise  anoestors  will  turn  out  to  be 
grossly  ignorant. 

**  Take,  for  example,  any  year  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  1509  to  1540.  At 
that  time  the  House  of  liOrds  would  pro- 
bably have  been  in  possession  of  by  fiur  the 
larger  proportion  of  what  little  instraction 
the  age  afforded :  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
among  the  laity,  it  might  even  then  be  a 
question  whether,  without  exception,  their 
lordships  were  all  of  them  able  so  much  as 
to  read.  But  even  supposing  them  all  in 
the  fullest  possession  of  that  useful  art, 
political  science  being  the  sdcnoe  in  ques- 
tion, what  instmction  on  the  subject  could 
they  meet  with  at  that  time  of  day  ? 

**  On  no  one  branch  of  legislation  was  an/ 
book  extant  firom  which,  with  regard  to  the 
droumatances  of  the  then  present  times, 
any  useful  instruction  could  be  derived: 
distributive  law,  penal  law,  international 
law,  political  economy,  so  far  fVom  existing 
as  sciences,  had  scarcely  obtained  a  name : 
in  all  those  departments,  under  the  head  of 
quid  faciendum,  a  mere  blank :  the  whole 
literature  of  the  age  consisted  of  a  mcagro 
chronicle  or  two,  containing  short  memo- 
randums of  the  usual  occurrences  of  war 
and  peace,  battles,  sieges,  executions,  revels, 
deaths,  births,  processions,  ceremonies,  aud 
other  external  events ;  but  with  scarce  a 
speech  or  an  incident  that  could  enter  into 
the  composition  of  any  such  work  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind — with  scarce  an 
attempt  at  investigation  into  causes,  cha- 
racters, or  the  state  of  the  people  at  large. 
Even  when  at  last,  little  by  little,  a  scrap  or 
two  of  political  instraction  came  to  bo 
obtainable,  the  proportion  of  error  and 
mischievous  doctrine  mixed  up  with  it  was 
so  great,  that  whether  a  blank  unfilled 
might  not  have  been  less  prejudicial  tlian  a 
blank  thus  filled,  may  reasonably  be  matter 
of  doubt. 

"  If  we  come  down  to  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  we  shall  find  that  Solomon  of  his 
time,  eminently  eloquent  as  well  as  learned, 
not  only  among  crowned  but  among  un- 
crowned heads,  marking  out  for  prohibition 
and  punishment  the  practices  of  devils  and 
witches,  and  without  any  the  slightest 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  great  characters 
of  that  day  in  their  high  situations,  con- 
signing men  to  death  and  torment  for  tho 
misfortune  of  not  being  so  well  acquainted 
as  he  was  with  the  composition  of  the  God- 
head. 

"  Under  the  name  of  Exordsm  the  Ca- 
tholic liturgy  contains  a  form  of  procedure 
fbr  driving  out  devils  r-even  with  the  help 
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looking  into  it  who  might  have  been 
otherwise  disposed.  It  is  by  the  fear  of 
seeing  it  practised  that  they  are  drawn 
to  sp^  of  it  as  impracticable.  **  Upon 
the  face  of  it  (exclaims  some  feeble  or 
pensioned  gentleman),  it  carries  that 
air  of  plausibility,  that,  if  yon  were 
not  upon  your  guard,  might  engage 
yon  to  bestow  more  or  less  of  attention 
upon  it ;  but  were  yon  to  take  the  trou- 
ble, you  would  find  that  (as  it  is  with 
all  these  plans  which  promise  so  much) 
practicability  would  at  last  be  wanting 
to  it.  To  save  yourself  from  this  trouble, 
the  wisest  course  yon  can  take  is  to 
put  the  plan  aside,  and  to  think  no 
more  about  the  matter."  This  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grin 
of  triumph. 

The  whole  of  these  fallacies  may  be 
gathered  together  in  a  little  oration, 
which  we  will  denominate  the 

Noodle's  Oration. 
**What  would  our  ancestors  say  to 
this.  Sir?  How  does  this  measure 
tally  with  their  institutions?  How 
docs  it  agree  with  their  experience? 
Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday 
in  competition  with  the  wisdom  of  cen- 
turies? {Hear,  hear!)  Is  beardless 
youth  to  show  no  respect  for  the  deci- 
sions of  mature  age  ?  {Loud  cries  of 
hear !  hear !)  If  this  measure  be  right, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  wisdom  of 
those  Saxon  progenitors  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our  best 
political  institutions  ?  Would  the  Dane 
have  passed  it  over  ?  Would  the  Nor- 
man have  rejected  it  ?  Would  such  a 
notable  discovery  have  been  reserved 
for  these  modem  and  degenerate  times  ? 
Besides,  Sir,  if  the  measure  itself  is 
good,  I  ask  the  honourable  gentleman 
if  this  is  the  time  for  carrying  it  into 
execution — whether,  in  fact,  a  more 
unfortunate  period  could  have  been 
selected  than  that  which  he  has  chosen  ? 
If  this  were  an  ordinary  measure,  I 
should  not  oppose  it  with  so  much  ve- 
hemence ;  but.  Sir,  it  calls  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocable  law — of 
a  law  passed  at  the  memorable  period 
of  the  iievolution.  What  right  have 
trOf  Sir,  to  break  down  ibU  firm  Go\nmn« 


stamped  a  character  of  eterni^r  ?  An 
not  all  authorities  againit  thb  raeamre 
—Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero,  and  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General  ?  The  proposi- 
tion is  new.  Sir ;  it  is  the  flnsl  time  it 
was  ever  hewd  in  this  Home.  I  am 
not  prepared.  Sir— this  Hooae  ii  not 
prepared,  to  receive  it.  The  measore 
implies  a  distrust  of  hia  Majesty's  go- 
vernment} their  disapproviil  b  sdB- 
cient  to  warrant  opposition,  n^cantioa 
only  is  requisite  where  danger  is  ap- 
prehended. Here  the  high  character 
of  the  individuals  in  qaestioD  is  a  siiiB- 
cient  guarantee  agaiust  any  groand  of 
alarm.  Give  not,  then,  your  lanctioB 
to  this  measure  t  for,  whatever  be  iti 
character,  if  yon  do  give  yonr  sanction 
to  it,  the  same  man  by  whom  this  ii 
proposed,  will  propose  to  yon  others  to 
which  it  will  be  impoesible  to  give  your 
consent.  I  care  vary  little.  Sir,  for  the 
ostensible  measure ;  bnt  what  is  there 
behind?  What  are  the  hononrable 
gentleman's  future  schemes?  If  we 
pass  this  bill,  what  fresh  concessions 
may  he  not  require?  What  further 
degradation  is  ne  planning  for  his 
country?  Talk  of  evil  and  incon- 
venience. Sir  I  look  to  other  ooontries 
— study  other  aggregations  and  socie- 
ties of  men,  and  then  see  whether  the 
laws  of  this  country  demand  a  remedy 
or  deserve  a  panegyric.  Was  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (let  me  ask  him) 
always  of  this  way  of  thinking  ?  Do 
I  not  remember  when  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate in  this  House  of  very  opposite 
opinions?  I  not  only  quarrel  with  his 
present  sentiments.  Sir,  but  I  declare 
very  firankly,  I  do  noC  like  the  party 
with  which  he  acts.  If  his  own  mo- 
tives were  as  pure  as  possible,  they 
cannot  but  suffer  contamination  from 
those  with  whom  he  is  politicaally  asso- 
ciated. This  measure  mar  be  a  boMi 
to  the  constitutbn ;  but  1  will  accept 
no  favour  to  the  constitution  firom  such 
hands.  {Loud  eriee  of  hear  I  htar  !)  I 
profess  myself.  Sir,  an  honest  and  up- 
right member  of  the  British  Pariia- 
ment,  and  I  am  not  afhtid  to  profess 
myself  an  enemy  to  all  change  and  all 
innovation.  I  am  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are ;  and  it  will  be  my  pride 


on  which  the  great  men  of  tbil  ^^\esA\^^«iiNs^NA\aB&.4ffinL  tins  coun- 
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tiy  to  mj  diOdren  as  I  received  it  from 
tbne  who  preceded  me.    The  honour- 
tUe  gentleman  pretends  to  justify  the 
wveriQr  with  which  be  has  attacked  the 
noble  Lord  who  presides  in  the  Conrt 
of  Chanceiy  i  but  I  saj  soch  attacks 
tre  pcegnant  with  mischief  to  Grovem- 
neikt  itself.     Oppose  Ministers,  jou 
oppose  Government :  disgrace  Minis- 
ten,  70a  disgrace  GoTemment :  bring 
Ministers  into  contempt,  joa  bring  Go* 
vemment  into  contempt ;  and  anarchy 
and  dvil  war  are -the  conseqaenceSp 
Beaides,  Sir,  the  measure  is  nnneces- 
ssiy.    Nobody  complains  of  disorder 
ia  that  shape  in  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
jroor  measure  to  propose  a  remedy  to 
It  The  bosiness  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance;  there  is  need  of  the  great- 
est caution  and  circumspection.    Do 
not  let  ns  be  precipitate,  Sir.    It  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  all  consequences. 
KveiTthing  should  be  gradual :  the  ex- 
smple  of  a  neighbouring  nation  should 
fill  us  with  alarm  I    The  honourable 
gentleman  has  taxed  me  with  illibe^ 
jality.  Sir.     I  deny  the  charge.     I 
hate  innoration;  but  I  love  improve- 
ment.   I  am  an  enemy  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  Government ;  hut  I  defend  its 
iafloence.      I  dread  Reform;  but  I 
dread  it  only  when  it  is  intemperate. 
I  consider  the  liberty  of  the  Press  as 
the  great  Palladium  of  the  Cpnstitu- 
tion ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  I  hold 
nhe  licentiousness  of  the  Press  in  the 
greatest  abhorrence.     Nobody  is  mom 
oonsdoos  than  I  am  of  the  splendid 
abilities  of  the  honourable  mover ;  but 


himself!  let  him  look  at  home;  he 
will  find  there  enough  to  do,  without 
looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at  what 
is  out  of  his  power.  {Loud  Cheers.) 
And  now.  Sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the 
custom  in  this  House  to  end  with  a 
quotation,  and  as  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  in  the  debate  has  antici- 
pated me  in  my  favourite  quotation  of 
*  The  strong  puU  and  the  long  pull,* — 
I  shall  end  with  the  memorable  words 
of  the  assembled  Barons — fNolumuM 
^sges  AnglUg  mutaru*  " 

"  CTpon  the  whole,  the  fbllowiug  are  the 
^hsracters  which  appertain  in  common  to 
hII  the  aeveml  arynunonts  here  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  fklladeii  :— 

**  1.  Whatsoever  be  the  measure  in  hand, 
they  are,  with  relation  to  it,  irrelevant. 

"2.  They  tre  all  of  them  such,  that  the 
npplication  of  these  irrelevant  arguments 
affords  a  presumption  either  of  the  weak- 
ness or  total  absence  of  relevant  arguments 
on  the  tide  on  which  they  are  employed. 

**$.  To  any  good  purpose  they  are  all  of 
them  unneoessary. 

"  4  They  are  all  of  them  not  only  capable 
of  being  applied,  but  actually  in  the  habit 
of  b^ig  applied,  and  with  advantage,  to 
bad  purposes;  viz.  to  the  obttruction  tnd 
defeat  of  all  tuch  measures  as  have  for  their 
object  the  removal  of  the  abuses  or  other 
imperfections  still  discernible  in  the  firamo 
and  practice  of  the  government. 

"  6.  By  means  of  their  irrelevancy,  they  sll 
of  them  consume  and  misapply  time,  there- 
by obstructing  the  oourte  and  retarding  the 
progresa  of  all  neoestaryand  utefUlbutinest. 

*'6.  By  that  irritative  quality  which,  in 
virtue  of  their  irrelevancy,  with  the  impro- 
bity or  weakness  of  which  it  is  indicative, 
they  possets,  all  of  them,  in  a  degree  more 


I  tell  him  at  once  his  scheme  is  too   or  less  considerable,  but  in  a  more  parti- 
good  to  be  practicable.    It  savours  of      •     ' *-  -***- *"'  * 

Utopia.  It  looks  well  in  theory;  but 
it  won*t  do  in  practice.  It  will  not 
do,  I  repeat.  Sir,  in  practice  ;  and  so 
the  adrocates  of  the  measure  will  find, 
if  nnfortnnately  it  should  find  its  way 
through  Parliament.  {Cheers,)  The 
somoe  of  that  corruption  to  which  the 
honourable  member  alludes,  is  in  the 

I  of  the  people:  so  rank  and  ex* 

«  ia  that  corruption,  that  no  poli- 

reform  can  have  any  effect  in  re- 
Boving  it.  Instead  of  reforming  others 
—  instead  of  reforming  the  State,  the 


oular  degree  tuch  of  them  as  oontitt  in  per- 
tonalitiet,  they  are  productive  of  ill-humour, 
which  in  tome  inatanoea  has  been  produc- 
tive of  bloodshed,  and  ia  continually  pro- 
ductive, at  above,  of  waste  of  time  and 
hindrance  of  busineai. 

*"  7.  On  the  part  of  those  who,  whether  hi 
■poken  or  written  discourses,  gire  utterance 
to  them,  they  are  indicative  either  of  impro- 
bity or  intellectual  weaknett,  or  of  a  con- 
tempt for  the  underatanding  of  those  on 
whose  minds  they  are  dettiuod  to  operate. 

**8.  On  the  part  of  those  on  whom  they 
operate,  they  are  indicative  of  intellectual 
weakness ;  and  on  the  part  of  those  in  and 
by  whom  they  are  pretended  to  operate 


Coostitiition,   and  everything  that  i^  they  are  indicative  otVmcro^^VVS.'i^^VsL^^ 
MM'  flirrfifn^  Jet  each  man  re/bniijghapeof  iusiiifierity. 
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"  The  prartical  conclusion  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  acceptance,  and  thence  the 
utterance,  of  them  can  be  (nrerented,  the  un- 
derstunding  of  the  public  *yill  bo  strength- 
ened, the  morals  of  the  public  will  be  puri- 
fied, and  the  practice  of  government  im* 
proved."--(pp.  350, 860.) 


WATERTON.     (K  Retiew,  1826.) 

Wanderings  in  South  America^  the  Norths 
Wett  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  An- 
tilles, in  the  Years  1812, 181G,  1820,  and 
182i ;  iciYA  original  Instrwtions  for  the 
perfect  Preservation  qf  Birds,  <j&c.  for 
Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  By  Charles 
Watertun,  Esq.  liOudon*  Mawnum*  4to. 
1825. 

^Ik.  Waterton  19  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  of  good  for- 
tune, >\'ho,  instead  of  passing  his  life 
at  hnlis  and  a.sscinblies,  has  preferred 
living  with  Indians  and  monkics  in  the 
forests  of  Guiima.  He  appears  in  early 
life  to  have  been  seized  with  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  Piccadilly, 
and  to  that  train  of  meteorological 
questions  and  answers  which  forms  the 
great  staple  of  polite  English  conver- 
sation. From  a  dislike  to  the  regular 
form  of  a  journal,  he  throws  his  travels 
into  detached  pieces,  which  he,  rather 
affectedly,  calls  "  Wanderings  " — and 
of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some 
account. 

His  lirst  Wandering  was  in  the  year 
1812,  throu^rh  the  wilds  ofDemcrara 
and  Essequibo  —  a  part  of  cidcvant 
Dutch  Guiana,  in  South  America. 
The  Bun  exhausted  liim  by  day,  the 
mosquitoes  bit  liim  by  night  |  but  on 
went  Mr.  Charles  Waterton  I 

The  tirst  thing  which  strikes  us  in 
this  extraordinary  chronicle,  is  the 
genuine  zenl  and  inexhaustible  delight 
with  which  all  the  barbarous  countries 
he  visits  are  described.  He  ^ems  to 
love  the  foR*sts,  the  tigers,  and  the 
apes; — to  be  Vejoiccd  that  he  is  the 
only  man  there ;  that  he  has  Icf^  his 
8{x:cies  far  away,  and  is  at  last  in  tlie 
mid^t  of  his  blessed  baboons  I  He 
writes  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
force  and  vigour  ;  and  contrives  to 
infuse  into  his  reader  that  admiration 
of  the  great  works  and  undisturbed 
•cencs  of  Nature  which  animates  his 
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style,  and  has  inBuenced  lui  Bie  nl 
practice.  Thero  is  sometlunp,  toj^ 
to  be  highly  respected  and  prated  it 
the  conduct  of  a  country  gendemi, 
who,  instead  of  exhausting  lifeiaAl 
chase,  has  dedicated  a  comidcnUi 
portion  of  it  to  the  pursuit  of  kaoVi 
ledge.  There  are  so  many  ienpl» 
tions  to  complete  idleness  in  the  liAil 
a  coantry  gentleman,  so  many  eifli 
pics  of  it,  and  so  much  loss  to  Ai 
community  from  it,  that  every  exe^ 
tion  from  the  practice  is  deiervinf  i 
great  praise.  &>me  countiy  gentkaM 
must  remain  to  do  the  busine«of  tM 
counties  t  but,  in  general,  theis  fl 
many  more  than  are  wanted;  sii 
generally  speakingi  also,  they  sie  i 
cla«s  who  should  be  stimolated  ft 
greater  exertions.  Sir  Joseph  Bull 
a  squire  of  large  fortune  in  Dncab 
shire,  might  have  given  up  his  exig- 
ence to  double-barrelled  guni  sai 
persecution  of  poachers ; — and  sH  At 
benefits  derived  from  his  wealtli,  is* 
dustry,  and  personal  exertion  in  ill 
cause  of  science,  would  have  been  kfl 
to  the  community. 

Air.  Waterton  complains  thst  Ai 
trees  of  Guiana  are  not  more  than  n 
yards  in  circumference  —  a  magnindB 
in  trees  which  it  is  not  cajv  fori 
Scotch  imagination  to  reach.  Amoof 
these,  pre-eminent  in  height  Hmi  thi 
mora — upon  whose  top  branches.  *bn 
naked  by  age,  or  dried  by  acciderii 
is  perched  the  toucan,  too  high  forthi 
gun  of  the  fowler  i  around  this  iR 
the  green  heart,  famous  for  hardnctf 
the  tough  hackea  ;  the  ducaUbilj 
surpassing  mahogany  ;  the  ebony  iw 
letter- wood,  exceeding  the  most  bcH 
tiful  woods  of  the  Old  World ;  tk 
locust-tree,  yielding  copal  ;  and  tl 
hayawa  and  olou  trees,  fomishii 
sweot-smelling  resin.  Upon  the  ft 
of  the  mora  grows  the  fig-tree.  T 
bu8h-ro)>c  joins  tree  and  tTt^e,  so  as 
render  the  forest  imfiervions,  as  i 
scending  from  on  high,  it  takes  re 
as  soon  as  its  extremity  touches  t 
gn)und,  and  api>cars  like  shrouds  « 
stays  supporting  the  mwinmsst  d 
line-of-battle  ship. 

Dcmcrara  yields  to  no  coantnr  in  I 
world  in  her  birds.    Tho  mud  is  fls 
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I  the  acBriet  curlew.     At  mm- 

prlirani  retain  from  thu  sea  to 

nMUtreei.   Among  the  flowers 

I  hnmming-birda.    llio  colum- 

allinaeeonB,  and  pesacrine  tribes 

the  fmit-trees.     At  the  close 

daj,  the  Tampires.  or  winged 

mck  the  blood  of  the  traveller, 

sotA  him  by  the  flap  of  their 

k     Nor  has  Nature  forgotten  to 

e  henelf  here  in  the  composition 

lakes :  —  the  camondi  has  been 

1  ftom  thirty  to  forty  feet  lonj; ; 

oes  Di>t  act  by  venom,  but  by  size 

oODvolution.  The  Spaniards  aflirm 

be  grows  to  the  length  of  eij^hty 

,  end  that  he  will  swallow  a  bull ; 

Spaniards  love   the  superlative 

oe  ia  a  whiptnake,  of  a  beautiful 

*en.    The  Labairi  snake,  of  a  dirty 

oiwn,  who  kills  you  in  a  few  minutes. 

■erj  lovely  c«>lour  under  heaven  is 

iviibed  upon  the  couna-chouchi,  the 

iOR  Tcnomons  of  reptiles,  and  known 

If  the  name  of  the  huh-moMter,    Man 

iDd  beast,  says  Mr.  Watcrton,  fly  be- 

hn  him,  and  allow  him  to  pursue  an 

ttidisputcd  path. 

^  We  consider  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  sounds  in  these  wild 
^^Qgionji,  as  very  striking,  and  done  with 
Very  considerable  powers  of  style. 

*  He  whose  eye  can  distinguish  the  vari- 
aes  beauties  of  nncultimted  nature,  and 
Whan  ear  is  not  shut  to  the  wild  sounds  in 
the  woodSk  will  be  delighted  in  psssing  up 
the  rirer  Demerwa.  Every  now  and  then, 
the  Buam  or  tinamou  sends  forth  one  long 
*Dd  plaiutive  whistle  from  the  depth  of  the 
Inland  then  stops;  whilst  the  yelping 
«r  the  toucan,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
^ttd  eriled  pi-pl-yo.  Is  heard  during  the  in- 
tomL  The  campanero  never  ftiils  to  attract 
tbeittention  of  the  psnenger ;  at  a  distance 
of  aeariy  thnse  miles  you  may  hoar  this 
Mov-white  bird  tolling  every  four  or  five 
elnateSklike  the  distant  convent  bdl.  From 
dx  to  nine  in  the  morning,  the  forests  ro- 
nnad  with  the  mingled  cries  and  strains  of 
the  fcathered  race;  after  this  they  gradn- 
si^  die  away.  From  eleven  to  three  all  ni^ 
tore  is  hushed  as  in  a  midnight  silence. 
tad  aearoe  a  note  is  heard,  saving  that  of 
lbs  auDpanero  and  the  pi-pi-yo;  it  is  tlien 
kbat^  oppressed  by  the  sohur  heat,  the  binlH 
rettie  to  the  thickest  shade,  and  wait  for 
the  TCfteabiug  oool  of  evening. 

*At  iunaiiwn  the  vampizes^  bats^  and 


goatsuckers,  dart  fhnn  their  lonely  retreat, 
and  skim  along  the  trees  on  the  river's  bank. 
The  different  kinds  of  trog^  almost  stun  the 
ear  with  their  hoarse  and  hollow  sounding 
croaking,  while  the  owls  and  goatsuckers 
lament  and  mourn  all  night  long.     . 

"About  two  hours  before  daybreak  you 
will  hear  the  red  monkey  moaning  as  though 
in  deep  distress ;  the  houtou,  a  solitary  bird, 
and  only  found  in  the  thickefft  recesses  of 
the  forest,  distinctly  articulates.  *  houtou. 
houtou,*  in  a  low  and  plaintive  tone,  an 
hour  before  sunrise;  the  maam  whistles 
about  the  same  hour;  the  hannaquoi,  pa- 
taca,  and  maroudi  announce  his  near 
approach  to  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the 
parrots  and  paroquets  conllrm  his  arrival 
there."— (pp.  13—16.) 

Our  good  Quixote  of  Dcmcrara  Is 
a  little  too  fond  of  apostroi>hisii:;r:  — 
"Traveller!  dost  thou  think?  Hea- 
der! dost  thou  imagine  ?"  Mr.Wutcr- 
ton  should  remember,  that  the  whole 
merit  of  these  violent  deviations  from 
common  style  depends  upon  their  ra- 
rity ;  and  that  nothing  does,  for  tcu 
pages  together,  but  the  indicative  mood. 
This  fault  gives  an  air  of  atrectntiun  to 
the  writing  of  Mr.  Watcrton,  which  we 
believe  to  bo  foreign  from  his  charac- 
ter and  nature.  We  do  not  wish  to 
deprive  him  of  these  indulgences  alto- 
gether ;  but  merely  to  put  him  upon  an 
allowance,  and  upon  such  an  nllowanco 
as  will  give  to  these  figures  of  speech 
the  advantage  of  surprise  and  relief. 

This  gentleman's  delight  and  exul- 
tation always  ap])car  to  increase  as  ho 
loses  sight  of  Knn>pean  invention:^,  and 
comes  to  something  purely  Indian. 
Speaking  of  an  Indian  tribe,  he  says, — 

"  They  had  only  one  gun,  and  it  appeared 
rusty  and  m^Ieetodt  but  their  polsi^ntKi 
weapons  were  in  Ihio  order.  Their  blow- 
pipes hung  fhnn  the  roof  of  the  hut,  carc- 
fiilly  suspended  by  a  silk  grass  cord ;  and 
on  taking  a  nearer  view  of  them,  no  duat 
scorned  to  have  C(>llectc<l  there,  nor  lind  tho 
spider  spun  tho  smallciit  web  on  tlieni; 
which  showed  tliat  tliey  were  in  constant 
use.  The  quivers  were  cl<rsc  by  thciu,  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  the  fish  pirai  tii:d  by  a  string 
to  their  brim,  and  a  small  wicker-basket 
of  wild  cotton,  which  hunc  down  to  the 
centre :  they  were  nearly  fiill  of  poisoned 
arrowiu  It  was  with  difiiculty  theso  Indians 
could  be  persuaded  to  irturt  with  any  of  the 
Wourali  puiran,  though  a  goi:Hl  price  wa 
offered  for  it :  they  gave  us  to  uudcntaiv 
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that  it  was  powder  and  shot  to  them,  aod 
very  difficult  to  be  procured."— (pi».  si.  8S.) 

A  wicker-bosket  of  wild  cotton,  full 
of  poisoned  arrows  for  shooting  fish ! 
This  is  Indian  with  a  vengeance.  We 
fairly  admit,  that  in  the  contemplation 
of  sach  utensils,  every  trait  of  civi- 
lised life  is  completely  and  effectually 
banished. 

One  of  the  strange  and  fanciful  ob- 
jects of  Mr.  Waterton's  journey  was, 
to  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
composition  and  nature  of  the  TFou- 
rali  poison,  the  ingredient  with  which 
the  Indians  poison  their  arrows.     In 
the  wilds  of  Esscquibo,  far  away  from 
any  European  settlements,  there  is  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  known  by  the  name 
of  Macouahi.    The  Waurali  .poison  is 
used  by  all  the  South  American  savages 
betwixt  the  Amazon   and   the  Oroo- 
noque  ;    but    the   Macoushi    Indians 
manufacture  it  with  the  greatest  skill, 
and  of  the  greatest  strength.     A  vine 
grows  in  the  forest,  called  Wouroli; 
and  from  this  vine,  together  with  a 
good  deal  of  nonsense  and  absurdity, 
the  poison  is  prepared.  When  a  native 
of  Macoushi  goes  in  quest  of  feathered 
game,  he  seldom  caiTJcs  his  bow  and 
arrows.    It  is  the  blow-pipe  he  then 
uses.    Tlic  reed  grows  to  an  amazing 
length,  as  the  part  the  Indians  use  is 
from  10  to  11  feet  long,  and  no  taper- 
ing can  be  perceived,  one  end  being  as 
thick  as  another;  nur  is  there  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  a  knot  or  joint.  The 
end  which  is  applied  to  the  montli  is 
tied  round  with  a  Fmall  silk  grass  cord. 
Tliu arrow  is  from  9  to  10  inches  long; 
it  is  made  out  of  the  leaf  of  a  palm- 
tree,  and  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle: 
about  an  inch  of  the  ]>ointed  end  is 
]>oisoned;  the  other  end   is  burnt  to 
make  it  still  harder;  and  wild  cotton  is 
put  round  it  fur  an  inch  and  a  half. 
The  quiver  holds  from   500   to  600 
arrows,  is  from  12  to  14  inches  long, 
and  in  shape  like  a  dice-box.     With  a 
quiver  of  these  poisoned  arrows  over 
his  shoulder,  and  his  blow-pipe  in  his 
hand,  the  Indian  stalks  into  the  forest 
in  quest  of  his  feathered  game. 

"These  Ronenlly  sit  hiph  up  in  the  tall 
and  tufted  trees,  but  still  arc  not  out  of  the 
Indian's  resfch;  fur  his  blow-pipe,  at  its 


groatoat  elevatioD,  will  send  an  «TOT  ttM  i 
hundred  feet.  Silent  aamididB^  fat  Ml ! 
under  them,  and  ao  cautioiu4y  dMlietml 
the  ground,  that  the  fiyien  kMCinilhiil 
beneath  his  feet.  Hiaeanareepcnteai 
least  sound,  while  Us  tje,  keen  ss  ttslil 
the  lynx,  is  emplogred  In  flndii^  oat  tki 
game  in  the  thickert  shadBL  Often  hs  tat 
tates  thehr  ay,  and  decGvs  them  froBtM 
to  tree,  till  they  are  within  range  ef  Ui  ; 
tube.  Tlien,  taking  a  poiaaDedamivftai  I 
Ills  quiver,  he  puto  it  in  (be  btewi^aii 
collects  his  breath  for  the  &tal  pulL 

**  About  two  feet  from  the  end  thitsril 
which  he  blows,  there  are  feitenri  tet 
teeth  of  the  aoouii,  and  these  serve  Ud  tr 
alight.  Silent  and  swift  the  anovfl^ 
and  seldom  fkils  to  pieree  the  oI4bbI  iI 
which  it  is  sent.  Sometimes  the  voaaU 
bird  remains  in  the  nme  tree  where  it  la 
shot,  but  in  three  minutea  fells  down  il  lh| 
Indian's  feet.  Should  he  take  wiac;lli 
flight  is  of  short  duration,  and  the  JaSm, 
following  in  the  direetioa  he  has  goi^b 
sure  to  And  him  dead. 

**  It  is  natural  to  imaghie  that,  vtaa  I 
slight  wound  only  ia  Inflioted,  the  ^i 
will  make  its  escape.  Farothenriie:  At 
Wourali  poison  instantaneously  mlieivik 
blood  or  water,  so  that  if  you  w«t  jtm 
finger,  and  dash  it  along  the  poimii 
arrow  in  the  quickest  manner  possibk^|N 
are  sure  to  carry  off  some  of  the  poisoo. 

**  Though  three  minutes  gcnersl^  d^M 
before  the  oonvulsions  come  oa  in  Ihi 
wounded  bird,  still  a  stupor  evMentiy  tilM 
place  sooner,  and  thia  stupor  BBuiieM 
itself  by  an  apparent  unwillingoces  is  Ihi 
bird  to  move.  This  was  veiy  viable  is  • 
dying  towL"— (pp.  eo-«2.) 

The  flesh  of  the  game  is  not  n  thi 
slightest  degree  injured  by  the  poiio*; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  cornqM^ 
sooner  than  that  killed  by  the  gun  > 
knife.  For  the  larger  animals*  tt 
arrow  with  a  poisoned  spike  is  nse^ 

Thus  armed  with  deadl|y  poison,  ■! 
hungry  as  the  hywna,  he  ranges  tfaranh 
the  forest  in  quest  of  tho  wild  beasts'  tnA 
No  hound  can  act  a  surer  part  Witkori 
clothes  to  fetter  him.  or  shoes  to  hind  U 
feet,  he  observes  the  feotstepa  of  the  gMi 
where  an  European  eye  could  not  diseff 
the  smallest  vestige.  He  pursues  it  throng 
all  its  turns  and  windings,  with  sstiini^f 
perseverance,  and  success  generaUj  cnsn 
hiseffbrts.  The  animal,  after  receiving  fl 
poisoned  arrow,  seldom  retreats  two  hit 
dred  paces  before  it  drops. 

"  In  passing  over  land  Arom  the  Bssuiirt 
to  the  Demerara,  we  fell  in  with  a  herd 
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ftrwBd  over  and  over  igain,  and  all  tliat  is 
Rquired  ia  to  lary  the  turn  of  exprt'saioii. 
CWie  ami  relevant  argument  8  have  vcr>' 
little  hrtld  on  the  ijasHioiiA,  and  m'wo  rathfr 
toqutrll  than  to  inflsuue  tlicm;  wliile  in 
pmonalitiea  there  ii  always  something 
rttBataiO,  viwther  on  the  part  of  him  who 

fiBiwhllnwboblamea.  Praiaeformsa 
of  eomiection  between  the  party  prais- 
Imaad  the  party  praised,  and  vituperation 
ita  HI  air  of  eounge  and  lodopendenoe  to 
IhipK^wboblamea. 

"iBMniiea  and  indoleDO^  friendship  and 
^aktjw  eonooiTing  and  oonflicting  hitereiit, 
■villtj  and  independence,  all  conspire  to 
fH  pananaUtlM  the  aaccodency  thi^  ao 
MhiVpi^  maintain.  The  more  we  lie 
■riv  the  inihienna  of  our  own  pa«nionB» 
tti  Bfln  we  rely  on  olhera  being  affected 
hariBilar  degree.  A  man  whocan  repel 
thwiqinrin  with  dignity,  may  often  con- 
«t  tiiem  into  triumph:  'Strike  me,  but 
hw;  Biya  ha,  and  the  ftuy  of  his  antagonist 
■inada  toUa  own  diaoomfltore,**— (pp. 
Iii.l«.) 

Ho  Inmovatm! — ^To  saj  that  all  new 
ttigi  are  bad,  ia  to  mj  that  all  old 
Aoc*  ^'cn  had  in  their  commence- 
■w :  for  of  all  the  old  things  ever 
Ma  or  heard  of,  there  \n  not  one 
te  waa  not  onoe  new.  Whatever  is 
wv  erfablishment  was  once  innova- 
The  first  inventor  of  pews  and 
I  derka,  was  oo  doubt  considered 
Ma  Jacobin  in  his  day.  Judges, 
M^  criezB  of  the  conn,  are  all  the 
matioos  of  ardent  spirits,  who  fiUcHl 
As  world  with  alarm,  and  were  consi- 
faed  as  the  great  precursors  of  ruin 
■d  dissolation.  No  inoculation,  no 
tanpikeSv  no  reading,  no  writing,  no 
Imrj  t  The  ifbol  saycth  in  his  Iwart, 
Mcneth  with  his  mouth,  ''I  will  have 
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lU&cy  qf  DiMtnut  /— *«  WhaCM  at 
li&Mo«i9''— This  falUicy  begins  with 
■vfatoal  admission  of  the  propriety  of 
Ai  measnre  considered  in  itself,  and 
to  demonstrates  its  own  futility,  and 
an  vp  from  under  itself  the  ground 
tUefa  u  endeavoun  to  make.  A  nica- 


I  leprobation  ;  upon  this  prin- 
dlpb  Hciod  instituted  his  massacre. 
It  is  the  argument  of  a  driveller  to 
r  driTellcxSy  who  says,  We  are  not 


able  U)  (IrciiK*  ujumi  the  evil  wln-n  it 
arises — our  only  >;iiV  wjiy  is  to  ad  ujiou 
tlu'  urtMUTal  jii'|>rcli»'ii>ioii  »»t' fvil. 

Ojjiciul  MaU'j\u-tor\s  Srnrn.  — "  At- 
tack  us — you  attack  GocrrnmenC* 

If  this  notion  is  acceded  to,  every 
one  who  derives  at  present  any  advnn- 
tago  from  misrule  has  it  in  fee-simple  ; 
and  oil  abuses,  present  and  future, 
ore  without  remedy.  iSo  lon^  as  there 
is  anything  amiss  in  conducting  the  bu- 
siness of  Govcmnieiit.  so  long  as  it  cun 
be  made  Ix'tter,  there  can  be  no  other 
mode  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  perfec 
tion  than  the  indication  of  such  im- 
perfections OS  at  the  time  being  cxi^it. 

"But  so  flur  is  it  from  being  tnie  that  a 
mau's  aveniion  or  contempt  fur  the  iiands 
by  which  the  powers  of  Government,  or 
even  for  the  system  under  which  they  are 
exercised,  is  a  pniof  of  liis  avonion  or  con- 
tempt towards  QtA-emment  itself,  that, 
even  in  proportion  to  the  tttrength  of  tiiat 
aversion  or  contempt,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
opiKjsite  affection,  \lliat.  in  coii84>quence  of 
such  eontempt  or  avenion.  ho  witthes  fur,  is. 
not  tlmt  there  be  no  hands  at  all  to  exor- 
cise these  powers,  but  tliat  the  handii  may 
be  better  regulated  r-not  that  thotw  [mwcni 
should  not  be  exercised  at  all.  but  that  they 
should  be  better  oxercitted;— not  that  in  the 
exercise  of  them,  no  rules  at  all  should  be 
pursued,  hut  that  the  rules  by  which  they 
are  exercised  should  l>e  a  better  »et  of  rules. 

"All  government  is  a  trust;  every  branch 
of  guveniment  is  a  trast ;  and  iiumemorially 
acknowledged  so  to  lie :  it  is  only  by  tho 
mi^nitude  of  the  scale  tlutt  public  dirfer 
from  private  trusts.  I  complain  of  the  i*on- 
duct  of  a  person  in  tho  character  of  guar- 
dian, as  domestic  guardian,  having  the  care 
of  a  minor  or  insane  iNjrson.  In  so  duing, 
do  I  say  that  giuvdiaiiNhip  is  a  bad  in>titii- 
tionV  Does  it  enter  into  the  head  of  A?iy 
one  to  suspect  me  of  so  doing  ?  I  complain 
of  an  individual  in  the  character  of  a  com- 
mercial agent,  or  aasignee  of  the  efTi^t^  of 
an  insolvent.  In  so  duing,  do  I  say  that 
coomiereial  agciic}'  is  a  bad  thing  V  that  the 
practice  of  vesting  in  the  hands  of  truHte«'s 
or  assignees  tho  eiTects  of  an  insolvent,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  Ixdng  divided  among 
his  creditors,  is  a  bad  practice  ?  Does  any 
such  conceit  ever  enter  into  tlie  head  of 
man,  as  that  of  suspecting  me  of  so  doing?  " 
—(pp.  162,16a.) 

There  arc  no  complaints  against  go- 
vernment in  Turkey — no  motions  in 
Parliament,  nu  ^loming  ChiouvcV^i 

V  a 
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palate,  and  when  filled  with  air,  looks  like 
a  spire ;  when  empty  it  becomes  pendulous. 
His  note  is  loud  and  clear,  like  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  and  may  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles.  In  the  midst  of  these  exten- 
siTC  wilds,  generally  on  the  dried  top  of  an 
aged  mora,  almost  out  of  gun  reach,  you 
will  see  the  campanero.  No  sound  or  song 
fW)m  any  of  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the 
forest,  not  even  the  clearly  pronoimoed 
•  WTiip-poor-Will,'  fh)m  the  goatsucker, 
caiise  such  astonishment  as  the  toll  of  the 
campanero. 

"With  many  of  the  feathered  race  he 
pays  the  common  tribute  of  a  morning  and 
an  evening  song ;  and  even  when  the  meri- 
dian sun  has  shut  in  silence  the  mouths  of 
almost  the  whole  of  animated  nature,  the 
campanero  still  cheers  the  forest.  Tou 
hear  his  toll,  and  then  a  pause  for  a  minute, 
then  another  toll,  and  then  a  pause  again, 
and  then  a  toll,  and  again  a  pause."—  (pp. 
117, 118.) 

It  is  impossible  to  contradict  a  gen- 
tieman  who  has  been  in  the  forests  of 
Cayenne ;  but  we  are  determined,  as 
soon  OS  a  campanero  is  brought  to 
England,  to  make  him  toll  in  a  public 
place,  and  have  the  distance  measured. 
The  toucan  has  an  enormous  bill, 
makes  a  noise  like  a  puppy  dog,  and 
lays  his  eggs  in  hollow  trees  ?  How 
astonishing  are  the  freaks  and  fancies 
of  Nature  !  To  what  purpose,  we 
say,  is  a  bird  placed  in  the  woods  of 
Cayenne,  with  a  bill  a  yard  long, 
making  a  noise  like  a  puppy  dog,  and 
laying  eggs  in  hollow  trees?  The 
toucans,  to  be  sure,  might  retort,  to 
what  purpose  were  gentlemen  in  Bond 
street  created  ?  To  what  purpose 
were  certain  foolish  prating  Members 
of  Parliament  created  ?—  pestering  the 
House  of  Commons  with  their  igno- 
rance and  folly,  and  impeding  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  ?  There  is  no  end 
of  such  questions.  So  we  will  not 
enter  into  the  metaphysics  of  the  tou- 
can. The  houtou  ranks  high  in  beauty ; 
his  whole  body  is  green,  his  wings  and 
tail  blue,  his  crown  is  of  black  and 
blue ;  he  makes  no  nest,  but  rears  his 
young  in  the  sand, 

"  The  cassique.  in  size,  is  larger  than  the 

starling;  he  courts  the  society  of  man,  but 

disdains  to  live  by  his  labours.     When 

Nature  calls  for  support,  he  repairs  to  the 

aeigbbouring  forest,  and  tbwe  paxUksA  K^ 


the  store  of  fruits  and  seeds,  which  she  has 
produced  in  abundance  for  her  aerial  tribes. 
When  his  repast  is  over,  he  returns  to 
man,  and  pays  the  little  tribute  which  he 
owes  him  for  his  protection ;  he  takes  his 
station  on  a  tree,  close  to  his  house ;  and 
there,  for  hours  together,  poors  forth  a 
succession  of  imitative  notes.  Hit  own 
song  is  sweet,  but  very  short.  If  a  toucan 
be  yelping  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  drc^ 
it,  and  imitates  him.  Then  he  will  amuae 
his  protector  with  the  cries  of  the  different 
species  of  the  woodpecker;  and  when  the 
sheep  bleat,  he  will  distinctly  answer  them. 
Thou  comes  his  own  song  again,  and  if  a 
puppy  dog  or  a  guinea  fbwl  interrupt  hinu 
he  takes  them  off  admirably,  and  bj  hu 
ditrcrent  gestures  during  the  time,  yoa 
would  conclude  that  he  e^Jeyi  the  sport. 

**  The  cassique  is  gregarioua,  and  imitatas 
any  sound  he  hears  with  lui^  enotness, 
that  he  goes  l^  no  other  name  than  tibat  cf 
mocking-bird  amongst  the  eokHiists." — 
(pp.  127, 128.) 

There  is  no  end  to  the  extraordinaiy 
noises  of  the  forest  of  Cayenne.  The 
woodpecker,  in  striking  against  the 
tree  with  his  bill,  makes  a  sound  so 
loud,  that  Mr.  Waterton  says  it  re- 
minds yon  more  of  a  wood-cutter  than 
a  bird.  While  lying  in  your  hammock, 
you  bear  the  goatsueker  lamenting  like 
one  in  deep  distress — a  stranger  would 
take  it  for  a  Weir  murdered  by  ThurtdL 

**  Suppose  yourself  in  hopeleas  sorrow, 
begin  with  a  high  loud  note,  and  pronouDoe, 
*  ha.  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,'  each  note  lover 
and  lower,  till  the  last  ia  scarcely  beard, 
pausing  a  moment  or  two  betwixt  evwy 
note,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  tbs 
moaning  of  the  langest  goatsucker  In  Dene- 
rara."— (p.  14L) 

One  species  of  the  goatsncker  cries, 
••  Who  arc  you  ?  who  are  you  ?"  An- 
other exclaims,  ••Work  away,  woik 
Kwoy.**  A  third,  ••Willy,  oome  go, 
Willy,  come  go.*  A  fourth,  •*  Whip- 
poor-Will,  Whip-poor- Will"  It  is 
very  flattering  to  us  that  they  should 
all  speak  EnglUk  I — though  we  cannot 
much  commend  the  elegance  of  their 
selections.  The  Indians  never  destroy 
these  birds,  bcliering  them  to  be  the 
servants  of  Jumbo,  Sie  African  devil. 

Great  travellers  are  inry  fond  of 

triumphing  over  civilised  life;  and  Mr. 

Waterton  does  not  omit  the  opporto- 

\  xCwj  cl(  t^markin^,  that  nobody  ever 
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rtopl  Um  in  the  foresU  of  Cayenne  to 
Mk  him  for  hit  licence,  or  to  inqaire  if 
be  had  a  hundred  a  year,  or  to  take 
KWBj  his  gnn,  or  to  dispute  the  limits 
of  a  nuuior,  or  to  threaten  him  with  a 
tropical  justice  of  the  peace.  We  hope, 
boweTer,  that  in  this  point  we  are  on 
the  cTe  of  improvement.  Mr.  Peel, 
who  is  a  man  of  high  character  and 
prfaiciples,  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  time  is  come  for  his  interference, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  loss  of  reputation 
to  him  not  to  interfere.  If  any  one 
else  can  and  will  carry  an  alteration 
through  Parliament,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion that  the  hand  of  Government 
should  appear;  but  some  hand  must 
appear.  The  common  people  arc^  be- 
coming ferocious,  and  the  perdricide 
criminals  are  more  numerous  than  the 
violators  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
Ikadogat, 

"RMb  Ung  of  the  vultures  is  very  hand* 
some,  and  seems  to  be  the  only  bird  which 
sWms  regal  honours  from  a  surrounding 
tribe.  It  is  a  flKt  b«grond  aU  dispute,  that 
wtasn  the  soent  of  carrion  has  drawn  toge- 
thv  hundreds  of  the  common  vultures,  they 
an  retfav  from  the  carosas  as  soon  as  the 
king  of  the  vultures  makes  his  appearance. 
When  his  mi^ty  has  satisfied  the  cravings 
ef  Us  TQijal  stomach  with  the  choicest  bits 
from  the  most  stinking  and  oomipted  parts, 
he  gsnerally  retires  to  a  neighbouring  tree, 
sol  then  the  common  vultures  return  in 
enwds  to  gobble  down  his  leavings.  The 
lllJ^«^,  as  well  as  the  whites,  have  ob- 
BSTfedthisi  fbr  when  one  of  them,  who  has 
lesned  a  ttttie  E  ngUsh.  sees  the  khig.  and 
wUns  you  to  have  a  proper  notion  of  the 
bird,  he  says, '  There  is  the  governor  of  the 


'Now,  the  Indians  have  never  heard  of  a 
)  in  Bemerara  higher  than  that  of 
and  the  cotonists,  through  a 
i  mistake,  call  the  vultures  carrion 
Hence  the  Indian,  in  order  to  ex- 
pnss  the  dominion  of  this  bird  over  the 
eoBsmoD  vultures,  tells  you  he  is  governor 
er  tiie  earrlon  crows.  !n>e  Spaniards  have 
alsD  observed  it,  for  through  all  the  Spanish 
lUn  he  is  called  Rey  de  Zamuros,  king  of 
thsvuttnrBa."— (pil46.> 

Una,  we  think,  explains  satisfocto* 
ifljy  the  origin  of  kingly  government. 
As  men  have  **  learnt  from  the  dog  the 
phjne  of  the  field,**  they  may  probably 
Lm  learnt  from  the  mltDre  those  high 


lessons  of  policy  upon  which,  in  Eu- 
rope, we  suppose  the  whole  happiness 
of  Rociety,  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  human  race,  to  depend. 

Just  before  his  third  journey,  Mr. 
Waterton  takes  leave  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  speaks  of  him  with  affec- 
tionate regret.  •*  I  saw,"  (says  Mr.  W. ) 
**  w  ith  sorrow,  that  death  was  going  to 
rob  us  of  him.  We  talked  of  stuffing 
quadrupeds ;  I  agreed  that  the  lips  and 
nose  ought  to  be  cut  off,  and  stuffed 
with  wax."  This  is  the  way  great 
naturalists  take  an  eternal  farewell  of 
each  other!  Upon  stuffing  animab, 
however,  we  have  a  word  to  say.  Mr. 
Waterton  has  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  book,  the  picture  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  consider  a  nondescript  spe- 
cies of  monkey.  In  this  exhibitinn  our 
author  is  surely  abusing  his  stuffing 
talents,  and  laughing  at  the  public.  It 
is  clearly  the  head  of  a  Master  in 
Chancery — whom  we  have  often  seen 
backing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
after  he  has  delivered  his  message. 
It  is  foolish  thus  to  trifle  with  science 
and  natural  history.  Mr.  Waterton 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
sloth,  an  animal  of  which  he  appears 
to  be  fond,  and  whose  habits  ho  has 
studied  with  peculiar  attention. 

**8ome  years  ago  I  kept  a  sloth  in  my 
room  for  several  months.  I  often  took  him 
out  of  the  house  and  placed  him  upon  tl^e 
ground,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing  his  motions.  If  the  ground  were 
rough,  he  would  pull  himself  forwards  by 
means  of  his  fore  legs,  at  a  pretty  good 
pace ;  and  he  invariably  shaped  his  course 
towards  the  nearest  tree.  But  if  I  put  him 
upon  a  smooth  and  well-trodden  part  of  the 
road,  he  appeared  to  be  in  trouble  and  dis- 
tress: his  fisvourite  abode  was  the  back  of 
a  chair ;  and  after  getting  all  his  legs  in  a 
line  upon  the  topmost  part  of  it,  he  would 
hang  there  for  hours  together,  and  often, 
with  a  low  and  inward  cry.  would  seem  to 
invite  me  to  take  notice  of  him.*'-— (p.  164.) 

The  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends 
its  life  in  trees,  and  never  leaves  them 
but  from  force  or  accident.  The  eagle 
to  the  sky,  the  mole  to  the  ground,  the 
sloth  to  the  tree;  but  what  is  most 
extraordinary,  he  lives  not  upon  the 
branches,  but  under  them.  He  moves 
suspended,  rests  sospeud^,  «\^v^  wa&* 


slifuld,  f'-r  tl'.f  purjiov,.  {,f  ]ir(n'(M>t'<>:i,  suf)- 
ycxr  tile  trn^t<'<'.lis|.(.sr(l  to  l)r«-;ik  tlir  trust 
i'l  (Aery  iir::i'.'ii;rilili'  \\:\\  in  wiiii-li  it  wouhl 
)>o.  jK^s.siWlc  for  him  to  rrai>.  from  tho  breach 
of  it,  any  porsonal  advaiitaf:e.  This  is  tlic 
principle  on  which  public  institutions 
ought  to  be  fonned ;  and  when  it  is  applied 
to  all  men  indiscriminately,  it  is  injurious 
to  none.  The  practical  inference  is,  to 
oppose  to  Burh  possible  (and  what  will 
always  be  probable)  breaches  of  trust,  cveiy 
bar  that  can  be  opposed,  consistently  with 
the  power  requisite  fbr  the  efflcient  and  due 
discharge  of  the  trust.  Indeed,  these  argu- 
mcnts,  drawn  from  the  supposed  virtues  of 
men  in  power,  are  oppcMcd  to  the  first 
principles  on  which  all  laws  proceed. 

"  Such  ollegationi  of  indiy  idual  virtue  are 
never  supported  hy  specific  proof,  are  scarce 
ever  susceptible  of  specific  disproof;  and 
specific  disproof,  if  offered,  oould  not  bo 
admitted  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
If  attempted  elsewhere,  the  punishment 
woul  fttU,  not  on  the  unworthy  trustee,  but 
on  him  by  whom  the  unworthiness  had  been 
proved,"— (pp.  12a,  lae.) 

FaUacieM  of  pretended  danger, — Im- 
putation of  bod  design  —  of  bad  cha- 
racter—  of  Vad  motives  —  of  inconsis- 
tency —  of  suspicious  connections. 

The  objcot  of  this  class  of  fallacies  is 
to  draw  aside  attention  from  the  mea- 
sure to  tho  man,  and  this  in  such  a 
manner,  tiiat,  for  some  real  or  supposed 

rlefer.t  in  thn  Hnrhnr  nf  tYn*  mnnanra    o 


l)atl,  is  it  <;(M)(l  hccatu 
has  |r()(liici-«l  it  ?  ^^ 
artruTiinit-,  but  to  say 
biy  wlio  iuv  to  W  tlic 
measure,  that  their  im 
great  to  allow  them  tc 
measure  by  its  own  ra 
they  must  have  rccour8< 
feebler  probabilities  for 

*'  In  proportion  to  the  dc 
with  which  a  man  sufTers  t 
of  deception  to  operate  u| 
enables  bad  men  toexeivifl 
of  power,  the  thought  of 
cover  him  with  shame.  . 
ment  tho  effect  of  a  conclu 
it  into  the  power  of  any  u 
at  pleaiinre  from  the  ai 
measure,  which  in  your  o 
to  force  you  to  give  yourst 
every  measure  whkh  in  j 
bad.  Is  it  goodf—tbeh 
it,  and.  by  the  suppocitioD, 
it  bad  ?— he  vituperatea  it, 
for  driving  you  into  it*  em 
upon  the  rocka,  beeauae 
them ;  you  miss  the  har 
has  steered  into  it!  Qivt 
any  such  blind  antipathy, ; 
thd  power  of  your  adversa 
oorrespondently  irrationa 
obBequioatDeaa,  you  put  ; 
power  of  your  ftienda,**—  ( 

«* Besides, nothing  bat] 
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lof»aiidomi«iiii,andiUthAtifl  able  to  decide  upon  the  cril  when  it 

arijics — our  only  safe  way  is  to  act  apon 
the  f^enenil  apprehension  of  evil. 

Official  MaleJ'actor*s  Screen.  — *•  At- 
tack iM  —  t^u  attack  GocemmenC* 
If  this  notion  is  acceded  to,  every 
who  blames.'  Pnise  forms  a  one  who  derives  at  present  any  advan- 
BQUwctfcm  between  the  party  prais-  tage  from  mbrule  has  it  in  fee-simple  ; 

and  all  abuses,   present  and  future, 
are  without  remedy. 


1  is  to  vary  the  turn  of  expreaiiion. 
od  velevaDt  arguments  have  very 
U  on  the  pasrinns,and  serve  rather 
I  than  to  Inflame  them;  while  in 
Utlsi  then  to  always  something 
BtL  whether  on  the  part  of  him  who 


the  party  praised,  and  vituperation 
sir  of  courage  and  independence  to 
jwboblameB. 

tvnee  and  indolene^  fliendshf  p  and 
eoneiirring  and  conflicting  interest, 
'  and  imlependenoe,  all  cons|iire  to 
Mnalltlea  the  ascendency  they  so 
i|y  maintain.  Tlie  more  we  lie 
be  influeuoe  of  our  own  passions, 
«  we  rely  on  others  being  affected 
Ow  degree.  A  man  whocan  repel 
Hutoa  with  dignity,  may  often  con- 
n  into  triumph:  'Strike  nie.but 
ya  he.  and  thefUry  of  his  antagoidst 
is  to  h»  own  diaoomflture,"—  (pp. 

'mmoealhn  ! — To  say  that  all  new 
■n  bad,  is  to  say  that  all  old 


So  long  as  there 
is  anything  amiss  in  conducting  the  bu- 
siness of  Goveniuient.  so  long  an  it  can 
be  made  l>cttcr,  there  can  bo  no  other 
mode  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion  than  the  indication  of  such  im- 
])erfections  as  at  the  time  being  txisu 

"But  so  flur  is  it  Arom  being  tnic  that  a 
mau's  aveniion  or  contempt  for  tlie  hands 
by  which  the  liowcrs  of  Government,  or 
even  for  the  qrHtem  under  which  they  are 
exercised,  is  a  pnK>f  of  liia  averai<»n  or  con- 
tempt towards  Go\'cmniout  itNclf,  that, 
even  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  tiiat 
aversion  or  contempt,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
opposite  atTec'tiou.  '^'hat,  in  cousiKiuenee  of 
bad  in  their  commence-   such  contempt  or  averMion.  he  wislics  for,  is. 


for  of  all  the  old  things  ever 
r  heard  of,  there  is  not  one 
s  not  onoe  new.  Whatever  is 
tablishment  was  once  innova- 
rhe  first  inventor  of  pews  and 
derka,  was  do  doubt  considered 
aoobin  in  his  day.  Judges, 
vien  of  the  court,  are  all  the 
Mia  of  ardent  spirits,  who  filled 
Id  with  alarm,  and  were  consi- 
u  the  great  precursors  of  ruin 
■olmion.  No  inoculation,  no 
tMf  no  reading,  no  writing,  no 
!  The  fool  sayeth  in  his  heart, 
th  with  his  mouth,  "I  will  have 
;new!- 

igr  of  DUtnut  !—**  WhaCg  at 
taa^"-— This  fallacy  begins  with 
il  admission  of  the  propriety  of 
More  considered  in  itself,  and 
BMmstrates  its  own  futility,  and 
from  under  itself  the  ground 
t  endeavoars  to  make.  A  niea- 
to  be  rejected  for  something 
bttie  poasibility,  may  be  found 
I  iome  other  measure  !  This  is 
fl  reprobation  ;  upcm  this  prin- 
crad  institnteid  his  roiissucre. 
M  argument  of  a  driveller  to 
ivdlvr^  who  says,  We  are  not 


not  that  there  be  no  Iiands  at  all  to  exer- 
cise these  powers,  but  that  the  haiida  may 
be  iK'ttcr  n^gulatod  ;~not  that  thotw  powLTs 
should  not  bo  cxercuicdat  all,  hut  tliat  thry 
should  be  Ik'tter  excreitied;— not  tliat  in  the 
exerciM*  of  them,  no  rulen  at  all  should  be 
pursued,  but  that  the  rules  by  wliieh  they 
are  exercised  should  l)c  a  better  set  of  rules. 
"  All  government  is  a  trust;  every  branch 
of  govenuuent  is  a  tnutt ;  and  iiumemurially 
acknowlotlgi'd  so  to  l)e :  it  is  only  by  tho 
mi^nitude  of  the  scale  that  public  dilTor 
ttom  private  trusts.  I  complain  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  pcmon  in  tho  clmrartcr  of  guar- 
dian, as  domcbtic  guardian,  having  the  care 
of  a  minor  or  insane  jK'rson.  In  so  doing, 
do  I  say  that  guardia.ihhip  is  a  ImuI  institu- 
tion? Does  it  enter  into  the  head  of  aiiy 
one  to  suspect  mo  of  so  dr)ing  ?  I  coni)>lain 
of  an  individual  in  tho  cliaractcr  of  a  com- 
mercial  agent,  or  sssiguci*  of  the  efrc*ct«(  of 
an  innolvent.  In  m  dtilng,  do  I  tmy  that 
commercial  agent?  is  a  bad  thing  V  that  the 
practice  of  vosting  in  the  hands  of  truHtfon 
or  assignees  tho  oifectit  of  an  insolvent,  for 
the  imrpose  of  tlu*ir  being  divided  among 
his  crcilitors,  is  a  bad  practice  ?  Does  any 
such  conceit  ever  enter  into  the  head  of 
man,  as  that  of  suspecting  me  of  so  doingf  " 
—(pp.  162.16a.) 

There  arc  no  complaints  against  go- 
vernment in  Turkey — no  motions  in 
Variiamcnt,  no  Morning  ChxomcVeai 
r  % 


( 
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thn  bolly,  and  tho  other  tbo  ttul.  In  this 
order  wo  began  to  move  slowly  towards 
home,  and  rcaehed  it  after  resting  ten 
times :  for  tlie  unako  was  too  heavy  for  us 
to  support  him  without  stopjiing  to  recruit 
our  strength.  As  we  proeeoded  onwaRb 
M'ith  him,  he  fhught  hard  for  fW*cdom,  but 
it  was  all  in  vain."— (pp.  202-204.) 

One  of  tlicse  combats  wo  should  have 
thuu^Iit  suflicicnt  for  i;\ory,  and  for  the 
interests  of  tho  British  Museum.  But 
Hercules  killed  two  snakes,  and  Mr 
Wntertoa  would  not  be  couteut  with 
less. 

**  There  was  a  path  where  timber  bad 
formerly  been  dragged  along.  Hera  I  oIk 
ser\'cd  a  young  eouiacanara,  ten  feet  long» 
slowly  moving  onwards;  I  saw  he  was  not 
thick  enouirh  to  break  my  arm,  in  ease  he 
got  twisted  round  it.  There  was  not  a  mo> 
ment  to  be  lost.  I  laid  hold  of  his  tail  with 
the  left  liand,  one  knee  being  (m  the  ground ; 
with  the  right  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  held 
it  as  you  would  hold  a  shield  for  defence. 

"  The  snake  instantly  turned,  and  came 
on  at  me,  with  his  head  about  a  yard  fh)m 
the  ground,  as  if  to  ask  me  what  business 
I  had  to  take  liberties  with  his  tail.  I  let 
him  come,  hissing  and  open-mouthed, 
within  two  feet  of  my  face,  and  then,  with 
all  the  foriH*  I  was  mastiT  of,  I  drove  my 
fist,  shielded  by  my  hat,  full  in  his  jaws. 
He  wxf  stunned  and  confounded  by  the 
blow,  and  ere  Ao  could  recover  himself,  I 
had  seized  his  throat  with  Imth  hands,  in 
sucli  a  position  that  ho  could  not  bite  me ; 
I  then  allowed  liim  to  coil  himself  round 
my  iKNiy,  and  niarohtHl  off  with  him  as  my 
lawful  prize.  He  pressed  mo  luu^  but  not 
alarmingly  so."— (pp.  200,  207.) 

When  the  body  of  the  large  snake 
hep:An  to  smell,  the  vultures  imme- 
diately arrived.  The  king  of  tlie  vul- 
tures first  gorged  himself,  and  then 
retired  to  a  large  tR'e  while  his  sub- 
jects consumed  the  remainder.  It  does 
not  appenr  that  there  was  any  favour- 
itism. When  the  king  was  full,  all  the 
mob  vultures  ate  alike  ;  neither  could 
^Ir.  Watcrton  pcn-eive  that  there  was 
any  division  into  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant vultures,  or  that  the  majority  of 
the  fliK'k  thought  it  essentially  vultur- 
isli  to  exclude  <me  third  of  their  num- 
bers from  the  blood  and  entrails.  The 
vulture,  it  is  remarkable,  never  eats 
live  animals.  I  lo  seems  to  abhor  every- 
thing which  lias  not  the  relish  of  pu- 
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treseencc  and  flavour  of  death.  Ths 
following  is  a  charucteriatic  fpecimea 
of  the  little  inconveniences  to  vluch 
travellers  are  liable,  who  flcep  on  the 
feather-beds  of  the  forest  To  lee  i 
rat  in  a  room  in  Kuropeinsnrctinijilii 
of  horror.  Everything  is  by  compt* 
rison. 

**  About  midnight,  as  I  vai  lyiairivila 
and  in  great  pain,  I  heard  the  Indini  «ri 
'Massa^ mossa,  you  no  hear  tiger?'  1 1^ 
tencd  atteutivcly,  aiul  heiid  the  mtOi 
sounding  tread  of  his  fleet  as  he  approKW 
us.  Tlie  moon  bad  gone  down;  but eiiqr 
now  aud  theu  we  could  get  a  ibnoe  oTUi 
by  the  light  of  our  fire :  he  vai  the  Ji«av, 
fur  I  could  see  the  spots  on  hii  bodty.  U 
I  wished  to  have  fired  at  him,  I  vsi  nil 
able  to  take  a  sure  aim,  for  I  was  in  w&k 
pain  that  I  could  not  turn  njtM^  fn  W 
hammock.  Tlic  Indian  would  Inrra  tvH 
\  but  I  would  not  allow  him  to  dow^iil 
wanted  to  see  a  little  more  of  ow  or* 
visitor;  Ibr  it  is  not  ereiy  day  or  idgM 
that  the  traveller  i«  favoured  with  w  w 
disturbed  sight  of  the  Jaguar  In  his  on 
fon>&t. 

"  Whenever  the  fire  got  low,  the  | 
came  a  little  nearer,  and  when  the  I 
renewed  it.  he  retired  abruptly;  i 
he  would  come  within  twenty  yuti^iBi 
then  we  had  a  view  of  him,  sitting  oo  kii 
hind  legs  like  a  dog;  sometimes  he HMirrf 
slowly  to  and  flro,  and  at  other  times  «t 
could  hear  him  mend  his  pace,  as  if  (&(•• 
tient.  At  last  tho  Indian,  not  reliilni«tki 
idea  of  having  such  company  in  the  MJBk- 
bourhood,  could  chntain  hiinself  no  kBgft 
and  set  up  a  most  trcmeiulous  yelL  Ttc 
jaguar  bounded  off  like  a  rac^^ofie.ssl 
returned  no  more ;  it  appeared  by  the  prirt 
of  his  feet  the  neit  morning,  that  be  veil 
full-grown  jaguar."— (pp.  212, 211) 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Watcrton  fjios 
himself  upon  a  snake  ;  we  shall  no* 
mount  him  upon  a  crocodile,  undc^ 
taking  that  this  shall  be  the  last  of  bii 
feats  exhibited  to  the  reader.  He  ^ 
baited  for  a  cayman  or  crocodile.  (1m 
hook  was  swallowed,  and  the  ohjetf 
was  to  pull  the  animal  up  and  to  » 
cure  him.  **  If  you  pull  him  up,'  UJ 
the  Indians,  *'  as  soon  as  hcseesyonot 
(he  brink  of  tho  river,  he  will  ran  il 
you  and  destroy  you."  "  Nevermiiid," 
says  our  traveller,  **  pull  away.  taA 
leave  the  rest  to  me."  And  accoril- 
ingly  he  places  himself  upon  the  s1k*C 
with  the  most  of  the  canuc  in  ha  haodi 
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fbree  it  down  the  throat  of  the 
^  at  toon  at  he  makes  his 
ce. 

>  time  the  cayman  was  within  two 
ne^  I  aaw  he  waa  in  a  state  of  foar 
rbatiDn ;  I  instantly  dropped  the 
txm  up.  and  Jumped  on  his  back, 
alf  round  as  I  vaulted,  so  that  I 
f  asat  with  my  &oe  in  a  right 
I  immert  lately  seised  his  foro 
faj  main  force,  twisted  them  on 
tfaua  they  sored  me  for  a  bridle. 
w  seemed  to  have  recorered  from 
Mb  and  probably  fiuicying  himself 
pnmpany,  he  began  to  plunge  fu- 
d  hahod  the  sand  with  his  long 
rfU  taiL  I  was  out  of  reach  of 
I  ofit,!^  being  near  his  head.  He 
to  plunge  and  strike,  and  made 
irynncomfortable.  Itmustlutve 
e  tight  for  an  unoccupied  spec- 

opie  roared  out  in  triumph,  and 
Klferous,  that  it  was  some  time 
f  heard  me  tell  them  to  pull  me 
aat  of  burtien  fluther  in  land.  I 
ibensiTo  the  rope  might  break, 
there  would  have  been  every 
going  down  to  the  regions  under 
I  the  csymaii.  That  would  have 
I  perilous  tlian  Arion's  marine 
ide:- 

d  Insidens,  vada  ccrula  sulcat 

iOSL* 

opls  now  dragged  us  above  forty 
Iw  sand :  it  was  the  flr>t  and  last 
ereronacsyman'sback.  Should 
•  bow  I  managed  to  keep  my  seat, 
■wvr— I  hunted  some  years  with 
Ungton's  finiiounds."— (pp.  231, 

srkshiro  gentlemen  have  long 
ms  for  their  equestrian  skill  ; 
^atcrton  is  the  first  among 
vhom  it  could  be  said  (hat  he 
ne  hand  upon  a  crocodile, 
nrsed  animal,  so  ridden  by 
«iton,  is  tlic  scourge  and 
•11  the  large  rivers  in  South 
near  the  Line.  Their  bold- 
ch,  that  a  cayman  has  some- 
De  out  of  the  Oroonoqnc,  at 
a,  near  the  public  walks 
le  people  were  assembled, 
all-grown  man,  as  big  as  Sir 
Mortis  after  dinner,  and  hur- 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  for 
The  governor  of  Angustura 
tfais  circiunstance  himself 


OurEborncic  traveller  had  now  been 
nearly  eleven  months  in  the  desert, 
and  not  in  vain.  Shall  we  express  our 
doubts,  or  shall  we  confidently  state  ut 
once  the  immense  wealth  he  had  ac- 
quired ?  —  a  prodigious  variety  of  in- 
sects, two  hundred  and  thirty  birds, 
ten  land-tortoises,  live  armadillos,  two 
largo  serpents,  a  sloth,  an  ant-bear, 
and  a  cayman.  At  Liverpool,  the 
Custom-house  ofTicers,  men  ignorant 
of  Linnsus,  got  hold  of  his  collection, 
detained  it  six  weeks,  and,  in  spite  of 
remonstrances  to  the  Treasury,  he  was 
forced  to  pay  very  high  duties,  Tliis 
is  really  perfectly  absurd ;  that  a  man 
of  science  cannot  bring  a  pickled 
armadilla,  for  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  without  paying  a  tax  f«»r  it. 
Tliis  surely  must  have  ha])p(?ned  in  the 
dark  days  of  Nicolas.  We  cannot 
doubt  but  that  such  paltry  exactions 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  mauly 
and  liberal  policy  of  Kobinson  and 
Iluskisson.  That  a  great  people  should 
compel  an  individual  to  make  tlium  a 
payment  before  he  can  be  permitted  to 
land  a  stufled  snake  upon  their  shores, 
is,  of  all  the  paltry  Custom-house  rob- 
beries we  ever  heard  of,  the  most  mean 
an<l  contemptible  —  but  Major  rerum^ 
ordo  nascitur. 

TUii  fourth  journey  of  Mr.  Watcrtori 
is  to  the  United  States.  It  is  pleasantly 
written  ;  but  our  author  does  not  ap- 
pear as  much  at  home  among  men  as 
among  beasts.  Shooting,  stalling,  and 
pursuing  are  his  occupations,  lie  is 
lost  in  places  where  there  are  no 
bushes,  snakes,  nor  Indians  —  but  he 
is  full  of  good  and  amiable  feelin;; 
wherever  he  goes.  We  cannot  avoid 
introducing  the  following  passage  :  — 

•*The  stcam-boat  from  Quebec  to  Mon- 
treal had  above  five  hundred  Irish  emi- 
grants on  board.  They  were  going  'they 
hardly  knew  whither,'  far  away  from  dear 
Ireland.  It  made  one's  heart  ache  to  stx) 
them  all  huddled  together,  without  any  ei« 
poctation  of  over  revisiting  their  native  soil. 
We  feared  that  the  sorrow  of  leaving  homo 
for  ever,  the  miserable  accommodations  on 
board  the  ship  which  had  brought  them 
away,  and  the  tossing  of  the  angry  ocoan,  in 
a  long  and  dreaiy  voyage,  would  have  ren- 
dered them  callous  to  good  behaviour.  But 
it  was  quite  otherwise.  They  conducted 
O  2 
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thcmiolvei  with  great  propriety.    Everj  jmany  odd  things  —  things  atterlj  nn- 
American  on  board  seemed  to  feel  for  them.   J^nown  to  the  dwellers  in  Hackney  and 
.^1.  *..ii  ^#       *-v.^i    Highgate.    We  do  not  want  to  rein 


And  tlicn,  'they  were  ao  full  of  wretched 
noss.  Need  and  oppression  stared  witliin 
their  eyes.  Upon  their  backs  hung  rsf^gi^ri 
misery.  The  world  was  not  their  fHencL' 
'  Poor  dear  Ireland/  exclaimed  an  aged  to* 
male,  as  I  was  talking  to  her,  *  I  shall  nevi,  r 
see  it  any  more  I'  "—(pp.  2£9, 260.) 


up  Mr.  Watcrton  too  tightly — becanso 
^ve  arc  convinced  he  goes  best  with  his 
iiead  free.  But  a  little  less  of  apo- 
strophe, and  some  faint  snspicion  of  his 
(iwn  powers  of  humour,  wonld  im- 
prove this  gentleman's  Ftyle.    As  it  i.«. 


And  thus  it  is  in  every  region  of  th.     '"^u  g«""^"»»»  «  "J'«-  ^  ;J^-  » '•% 

earth  !     There  is  no  count,|  wherean  I ''«_^"^TtL^.^!*.^^l^^^ 


Englifhman  can  set  his  foot,  that  bt^ 
does  not  meet  these  miserable  victims 
of  English  cruelty  and  oppression  — 
baniRlicd  from  their  country  by  tLu 
Ftupidity,  bigotry,  and  meanness  of  tlic 
Knglish  people,  who  trample  on  their 
liberty  and  conscience,  because  each 
man  is  afraid,  in  another  reign,  cf 
being  out  of  fnvour,  and  losing  his 
share  in  the  spoil. 

We  arc  always  glad  to  sec  Americn 
praised  (slavery  excepted).  And  yet 
there  is  still,  we  fear,  a  party  in  this 
country,  who  are  glad  to  pajr  their 
court  to  the  timid  and  the  feeble,  b_v 
sneering  at  this  great  spectacle  oi 
human  happiness.  We  never  think  of 
it  without  considering  it  as  a  great 
lesson  to  the  people  of  England,  to 
look  into  their  own  affairs,  to  watch 
and  suspect  their  rulers,  and  not  to  he 
defrauded  of  happiness  and  money  bv 
pompous  names,  and  false  pretences. 

*'  Our  western  brother  is  in  possession  of 
a  country  replete  with  everythmg  that  can 
contribute  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  cf 


and 


He  abounds  with  good  feeling; 
has  written  a  very  entertaining 
lx)ok,  which  hurries  the  rpader  out  of 
liis  European  parlour,  into  the  heart  of 
Tropical  forests,  and  gives,  over  the 
rules  and  the  cultivation  of  the  civil- 
ised parts  of  the  earth,  a  momcnttry 
superiority  to  the  freedom  of  the  aav- 
np^c,  and  the  wild  beauties  of  Nature. 
We  honestly  recommend  the  book  to 
our  readers  t  it  is  well  worth  the 
perusal. 


GRANBY,    (E.  Hevibw,  1826.) 

Oranbif,  A  Novel  in  Thre§  VoUmm.  Loo- 
don.    Colbum.   1898. 

Th^re  is  nothing  more  amosine  in 
the  s})ectacles  of  the  present  day,uiau 
to  see  the  Sir  John's  and  Sir  Thomas's 
of  the  House  of  Commons  struck 
jighast  by  the  useful  science  and  wise 
novelties*  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Trea- 
,.   ,    „.       ,    -  ,  .^  ,^  son.  Disaffection,  Atheism,  RepnUic- 

mankmd.  Hw  code  of  laws,  purified  by  ei-  ,^^^^  ^^^  Socinianism  — the  great 
penencc  and  common  sense,  has  fUlly  ari<  „„„„  •*  ..^  Tkj«,r^i«f.  «...u  ^r  ^^Tw^^ 
Jwcred  the  expectations  of  the  public:  By  t'°"?  >"  ^^«  Noodle  s  park  of  artiileiy 
acting  up  to  the  true  spirit  of  this  ootle,  h* 
has  reaped  immense  advantages  fh>m  il. 


—  they  cannot  bring  to  bear  upon 
these  gentlemen.  Even  to  charge  with 
His  advancement,  as  a  nation,  has  been  \  n  regiment  of  ancestors  is  not  quite  so 
rapid  beyond  all  calculation ;  and,  young ikji  f  c-fiicacions  as  it  used  to  be  ;  and  all 
he  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  without  any  ini- ;  t  hat  remains,  therefore,  is  to  rail 
propriety,  that  he  is  now  artually  reading  ^ ;  ,,g^  Peter  M*CulIoch  and  P6litic.il 
^^^  ^T^^^  ^^  lert  of  the  civilised  ^^^^^^y  j  i„  the  meantime,  dav 
world,     tp.273.)  I^^^g^   ^^^^   ^^^^  g^^  ^^^  pj^^  ^^ 

Now,  what  shall  we  say,  afUr  all,  nf  nonsense  or  another.    The  most  ap- 


Mr.  Waterton  ?  That  be  has  spent 
great  part  of  his  life  in  wandering  m 
the  wild  scenes  he  describes,  and  that 
he  describes  them  with  entertaining 
zeal  and  real  feeling.  His  stories  draw 
Jurf^cly  sometimes  on  our  faith  ;  but  a 
man  who  lives  in  the  woods  otCtt^^Ti^i^ 


proved  trash,  and  the  roost  tmsEty 
ilamours,  are  found  to  be  ntteriy 
fK>werlesa»  Twopenny  taunts  and 
trumpery  truisms  have  lost  their  des- 
tructive omnipotence  i  and  the  ex- 
hausted common-placemen,  and  the 
;i€Aictcd  fool,  moan  over  the  ashes  of 


must  do  many  odd  tbings^  an^  «^^\\lD^;i<&^\V|  ^  vn^.  «aenw  flowers  on  the 
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of  Tg;noronce  !  General  Elliot 
d  the  London  tailurs  in  a  state 
intinj,  and  he  raUed  from  them 
Igiment  of  li^ht  cavulry,  which 
Dgnithcd  itself  in  a  very  striking 
ner  at  the  battle  of  Mindon.  In 
Ue  imitation  of  this  example,  we 

avail  onivelves  of  the  present 
ieal  disaffection  and  ansatisfac- 

idleness  of  many  men  of  rank 
eonseqncnce,  to  request  their  at- 
on  to  the  Kovel  of  Granby  — 
«Ti,  aa  we  have  heard,  by  a  young 
lemon  of  the  name  of  Lister*, 
from  which  wc  have  derived  u 
idcrable  deal  of  pleasure  and  en- 
iomeiiL 

M  main  question  as  to  a  novel  is 
id  it  amuse  ?  were  you  surprised 
inner  coming  so  soon  ?  did  you 
ike  eleven  for  ten,  and  twelve  for  j 
:n  ?  were  yon  too  late  to  dress  ?  \ 
did  you  sit  up  beyond  the  usual  j 

?  If  a  novel  produces  these  I 
ts^  it  is  good  (  if  it  docs  not  — 
',  language,  love,  scandal  itself 
o(  save  iL  It  is  only  meant  to 
le;  and  it  must  do  that,  or  it  does 
m^  Now  Granby  seems  to  us  to 
rer  this  test  extremely  well ;  it 
acci  unpunctuality,  makes  the 
er  too  late  for  dinner,  impatient 
xmtradiction,   and  inattentive, — 

if  a  bishop  is  making  an  obscr- 
m,  or  a  gentleman,  lately  from  the 
imids,  or  the  Upper  Cataracts,  is  let 
I  apon  I  be  drawing-room.  The  ob- 
DB,  indeed,  to  these  compositionK, 
B  they  are  well  done^  is,  that  it  is 
Mible  to  do  anything,  or  perform 
hnman  duty,  while  we  are  engaged 
lem.  Who  can  read  Mr.  Ilallunrs 
die  Ageti,  ur  extnuL-t  the  root  of  an 
OKible  quantity,  or  draw  up  a  bond, 
D  be  is  in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Trc- 
;  and  Lady  Cliarlottc  Duncan  ? 
r  can  the  boy's  lesson  be  heard. 
It  the  Jove-nourisljcd  Achilles,  or 
iz  mi;>i:rabic  versi's  upon  Dido  be 
icted,  when  Henry  Granby  and 
Connenay  are  both  niaking  love 
Sw  Jermyn  ?  Common  life  palls 
e  middle  of  these  artiticial  scenes. 

Ui  la  the  gentleman  who  now  keeps 
m  of  LifSs  and  Death,  the  Janitor  of 


All  is  emotion  when  the  book  is  open 
— uU dull,  flat,  and  feeble  when  it  is  shut. 

Granby,  a  young  man  of  no  profes- 
sion, living  with  an  old  uncle  in  the 
country,  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Jermyn, 
and  Miss  Jermyn  with  him  ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Jermyn,  as  the 
young  gentleman  is  not  rich,  having 
discovered,  by  long  living  in  the  world 
and  patient  observation  of  its  ways, 
that  young  people  are  commonly  Mai* 
thus-proof  and  have  children,  and  that 
young  and  old  must  eat,  ver}-  naturally 
do  what  they  can  to  discourage  the 
union.  The  young  i>cople,  however, 
both  go  to  town  —  meet  at  balls  — 
flutter,  blush,  look  and  cannot  speuk — 
spoak  and  cannot  look, —  suspect,  mis* 
interpret,  arc  s;\d  and  mad,  peevish 
and  jealous,  fond  and  foolish  ;  but  the 
passion,  after  all,  seems  less  near  to 
its  accomplishment  at  tho  end  of  the 
season  than  tho  beginning.  The  uncle 
of  Granby,  however,  dies,  and  leaves 
to  his  nephew  a  statement  accompanied 
with  the  requisite  proofs — that  Mr. 
Tyrrel,  the  sup])OSed  son  of  Loni  Mal- 
ton,  is  illegitimate,  and  that  he,  Gran- 
by, is  the  heir  to  Lord  Mai  ton's  fortune. 
Tho  second  volume  is  now  far  advan- 
ced, and  it  is  time  for  Iiord  Malton  to 
die.  Accordingly  Mr.  Lister  very  ju- 
diciously despatches  him  ;  Granliv  in- 
herits the  estate —  his  virtues  (for  what 
shows  ofl'  virtue  like  land  ?)  arc  dis- 
covered by  the  Jermyns — and  they 
marry  in  the  last  act. 

Upon  this  slender  story,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  agree- 
able and  interesting  novel ;  and  he  has 
succeeded,  we  think,  chiefly  by  tho 
Very  easy  and  natural  picture  of  man- 
ners, as  they  really  exist  among  tho 
upper  classes  :  by  the  description  of 
new  characters  judiciously  drawn  and 
faithfully  jireserved  s  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  many  striking  and  well- 
managed  incidents  ;  and  we  arc  parti- 
cularly struck  throughout  the  whole 
with  the  discretion  and  good  sense  of 
the  author.  He  is  never  nimiousf 
there  is  nothing  in  excess  ;  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  fancy  and  a  great  deal 
of  spirit  at  work,  but  a  directing  and 
superintending  judgment  rarely  quits 
hiiu. 
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Wc  wonld  instnnco,  a8  a  proof  of 
his  tact  nnd  tnlenr,  the  visit  ut  Lord 
Davciitry's,  and  the  description  of 
characters  of  which  the  party  is  com- 
jjosed.  There  arc  absolutely  no  events; 
nobody  runs  away,  goes  mad,  or  dies. 
There  is  little  of  U>ve,  or  of  hatred ; 
no  preat  pns>ion  comes  into  play  ;  but 
notiiinj;  can  Imj  further  removed  from 
dulne^s  and  in>ipidity.  Who  has  ever 
lived  in  the  world  without  often  meet- 
ing the  Miss  Clil'tons  ? 

"  The  Miss  Clift/)n8  were  good-hnmourod 
frlrls;  not  handsome,  but  of  pleasing  man- 
ncrs.  ftn<l  sulficiently  clever  to  keep  up  the 
ball  of  conversation  very  apreeably  for  an 
oct'asioaal  half  hour.  They  were  always  au 
coiirant  du  jour,  and  knew  and  saw  the 
first  of  evcrythinf?— were  ui  the  earliest  con- 
fidenc<«  of  many  a  bride  elect,  and  eould  f^ 
quent]y  toll  tliat  a  mnrria^  was  'off'  long 
after  it  had  been  ainiouneiHi  as '  on  the  tapis' 
ill  the  morning  papers— always  knew  some- 
thing of  the  new  opera,  or  the  now  Scotch 
novel,  Iw'fore  anybody  else  did  —  were  the 
Hret  who  made  lliegigi>.  or  acted  charades  — 
<f  jntrivcd  to  have  private.'  views  of  most  ex- 
hibit :(»nM,  and  were  supposed  to  Imvc  led 
tlie  fashionable  throng  to  the  Caledonian ' 
Chapel,  Cn.'ss  StriH't,  Ilatton  Garden.  Tlieir 
employments  were  like  those  of  most  other 
girls:  tliey  sang,  plnytnl,  drew,  rode,  read 
(*ccasionalIy,  spoiled  much  muslin,  maim- 
factured  purses,  linndscrcens.  and  retirules 
for  a  repository,  and  transcribed  a  cnnsidtT- 
ab!e  quantity  of  music  out  of  large  fair  print 
into  dimiinitive  manuscript. 

••  ^liss  Clifton  vfoh  clever  and  accomplish- 
ed; rather  cold,  but  very  conversible;  col- 
lected seals,  franki«.  and  anei^dotes  of  the 
<lay ;  and  was  a  great  retailer  of  the  latter. 
Anne  was  (xld  and  entertaining;  was  a  for- 
midable quizzer.  and  no  mean  caricaturist; 
likf.d  fun  in  mo:it  sha]M!s;  and  next  to  mak- 
ing |)eople  laugh,  liad  rather  they  stared  at 
what  siie  said.  Maria  was  the  echo  of  the 
other  two :  vouehwl  for  all  Miss  Clifton's 
aiiociliiti's,  and  led  the  laugh  at  Anne's  re- 
partees. Tht'y  were  plain,  and  they  know 
it ;  and  ean*<l  less  alnmt  it  than  young  laiUes 
usually  do.  Their  plainness,  however,  would 
have  iK-en  h^s  striking,  but  for  tliat  hanl, 
l>ale,  ieirl>oilod  t«)wn  look.— that  stamp  of 
fasliirin,  with  which  latt^  hours  and  hot 
rooms  genrrally  eudow  the  feiuale  flfcco."— 
(pp.  H>:J~1U5.) 

Having  introduced  onr  reader  to  the 
Miss  Clitions,  we  must  make  him  ac- 
«juaintcd  with  Mr.  Trebeck,  one  of 
those  uuivcr&ally  appearing  gentlemen 


and  tremendous  table  trrantf,  h 
whom  London  society  is  so  froquectiy 
governed : — 

**  Mr.  Trebeck  had  gnat  powen  fittin- 
tainment,  and  a  keen  and  lively  torn  ts 
satire ;  and  could  talk  down  liis  npnioa 
whether  in  rank  or  talent,  with  vori* 
posing  confidence.  He  saw  tho  adnnUfa 
of  being  formidable,  and  obscrvid  with  d^ 
rision  how  those  whose  malignity  he  pw> 
pcrcd  with  ridicule  of  others.TaInly  thoogbt 
to  purehaso  by  subaeiricnGy  rxemptioii  fer 
themselves.  He  hod  sounded  the  gunibilitj 
of  the  world;  knew  the  precise  cnmnl 
value  of  pretension ;  and  soon  foand  faia* 
self  the  acknowledged  umpire,  the  Ivt  s^ 
peal,  of  many  contented  followert. 

"  He  seldom  committed  himself  h^pnhe 
or  recommendation,  but  rathit  loft  Idi  a* 
ample  and  adoption  to  work  its  way.  As  fer 
censure,  he  had  both  ample  and  witty  itoR; 
but  here  too  ho  often  husbanded  hii  «• 
marks,  and  where  it  was  needleu  or  diD* 
gerous  to  di^fliie  a  fkalt,  could  check 
admiration  by  sn  incredulous  smile,  tod  d^ 
press  pretensions  of  a  season's  itaodiiv  I7 
the  raising  of  an  eyebrow.  I  la  had  a  quick 
pi^rception  of  the  foibles  of  othen  afld  s 
ktvn  relish  forbanteriugandexposinctheia 
Xo  keeper  of  a  menagerie  could  better  dm^ 
off  a  monkey  tlian  ho  oould  an  'oripvl'' 
He  eould  ingeniously  caus(>  the  uneoaMioitf 
subject  to  place  his  own  absurdities  in  tba 
best  point  of  view,  and  wmdd  closk  hii  de 
rision  under  the  blandest  cajolery.  liUD* 
tors  lie  loved  much;  but  to  bailie  theO' 
more.  He  loved  to  turn  upon  the  hjrki«* 
adopters  of  his  last  folly,  and  see  tbrfn  f^ 
cipitately  back  out  of  the  scnpe  intowhieli 
ho  himself  had  led  tltem. 

*'  lu  the  art  of  cutting  he  shone  onrivsllf^; 
he  knew  tlie  'when,'  the  'wlwre,'  wd  ^ 
•how.'  M'ithout  affecting  useless  ^^' 
sightedness.  he  could  assume  that  alm>i^ 
wandering  gar*,  which  veera,  as  if  «««*■ 
sciously,  round  tlie  proscribed  Indiridial; 
neither  fixing,  nor  to  be  fixed;  not  lookiX 
on  vacancy,  nor  on  any  one  object ;  nfl*" 
occu))ied  nor  alistracted ;  a  look*  which  |«^ 
haps  excuses  you  to  the  person  evi,  sad.  it 
any  rate,  prevents  him  fhnn  aceastin^  r^ 
Originality  was  his  idoL  He  wished  to  a^ 
titnish,  even  if  he  did  nut  amuse;  and  hsA 
rather  say  a  silly  thing  than  a  c««ii900* 
place  one.  He  was  l«l  by  this  »>ineli«*J 
even  to  approach  the  verge  of  rudeness*^ 
migarity ;  but  he  had  considerable  ttct^ 
a  happy  hardihood,  which  gunenlly  carri^^ 
hhu  through  the  difficulties  into  whii'h  ^ 
fearless  love  of  originality  brought  b>^ 
Indeed,  be  well  knew  that  What  would,  i^ 
the  present  conditioa  of  his  repatatiuo,  ^ 


ted  In  aqjbodj  ein.  wcnld  pmt  eurrrait 
the  world  in  him.  Such  waa  the  flir- 
d  and  redouUUUe  Mr.  Trebeck."— 

hU  iketch  we  think  exceedingly 
rr.  Bnt  we  are  n(>t  sure  that  its 
it  ia  /ullj  sustained  by  the  actual 
entment  of  its  suliject.  He  makes 
lebu(  Bt  dinner  very  charactcristi- 
\  by  gliding  in  quietly  after  it  is 
OTer ;  but  in  the  dialogue  which 
ws  with  Miss  Jerniyn,  he  seems  to 
k  little  too  resolutely  witty,  and 
ewbat  affectedly  odd  —  thou;:h  the 
le  scene  is  executed  with  spurit  and 
It. 

Ik  Dnke  had  been  disconnring  nn  cook- 
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knowledge  of  the  duties  of  women  may, 
with  prr)per  attention,  be  picked  up  in 'a 
ball  room.'— 'Then  I  hoiM>,'  mud  she/laugh- 
ing,  'you  will  attribute  my  duflcicnfy  to  my 
little  experience  of  balls.  I  have  only  been 
at  twa'— 'Only  two!  and  one  of  thorn  I 
suppose  a  race  ball.  Then  you  have  not  yet 
experienced  any  of  the  pU'asun>s  of  a  Lon- 
don suaoon  V  Never  had  the  dear  delight  of 
seeing  and  being  seen,  in  a  well  of  tall  peo- 
ple at  a  rout,  or  pained  a  pUnwant  hour  at 
a  ball  upon  a  staircase  ?  1  envy  you.  You 
have  much  to  enjoy.'—*  You  do  not  mean 
that  I  really  have  ?'— '  Yea— really.  But  let 
me  give  you  a  caution  or  two.  Never  dance 
with  tmy  man  without  flrst  knowing  his 
character  and  condition,  on  the  wonl  of 
two  credible  chaperon*.  At  balN,  too,  con- 
sider what  you  come  for— t  o  dance,  of  courno, 
and  not  to  converse;  then-fore,  never  talk 
I  Mr.  lYebeck  turned  to  h*»r,  and  yfmrself,  nor  encourages  it  in  otiicps*.'— •  I'm 
1  In  a  low  tone  if  nhe  had  ever  met  the  afraid  I  can  only  answer  for  myself.'- •  Wli^v, 
i  before—'  I  aanue  you.'  said  he, '  that .  if  fix>lish,  well-meaning  ))eopIc  will  cIiotmo 
I  tkmt  sub{ject  he  is  well  worth  attend-  to  be  entertaining,  I  question  if  you  have 
'A  He  ia  supjiosed  to  iHMtancfa  more  ,  the  ixrwcr  of  flrownhig  them  down  in  a  very 
ideiiee  than  any  amateur  of  his  day. !  forbidding  manner;  but  1  would  fcive  thcni 
be  hy,  what  ia  the  dish  befr>re  you  ?  It  I  no  counteuance  nevertheless.'— *  Your  ad- 
i  well,  and  I  ace  you  arc  eating  some  of '  vit^  seems  a  little  ironical.'—'  Oh.  you  may 
«t  me  rvcommend  it  to  him  upon  your  |  either  follow  it  or  reverse  it— that  is  its 
ortty ;  I  daie  not  upon  my  own.'—*  Then  '  chief  bcai\ty.  It  is  (>qually  good  taken  either 
do  not  use  mine.'—*  Yea  I  will,  with  j  way.'  After  a  slight  r>ause  he  continued— 
penniaaion ;  I'll  tell  him  j'ou  thought, !  *  I  hope  you  do  not  sing,  or  play,  or  draw,  or 
baft  dropped  from  him  in  c-onversation,  |  do  anything  tliat  overylxxly  else  does.'—*  I 
it  would  exactly  suit  the  genius  of  his  '  am  ohli'.CRd  to  confinis  tliat  I  do  a  little  - 
u  Shall  I?  Yes.— Duke,'  (raising  his '  very  little— in  eat*h.'— *I  understand  your 
talittle,  and  speaking  arrosH  the  table,)  ."very  little;"  I'm  afraid  you  are  acoom- 
li,no;  how  can  youl-'— '  Why  not?—  !  plished.'— '  You  need  have  no  fear  of  that. 
^*  (with  a  glance  at  Caroline,)  'will  [  But  why  are  you  an  enemy  to  all  aceonv 
ilkm  me  to  take  wine  with  you?'— 'I '  plishmentsV— 'A  11  accomplishments y  Nay, 
ght,'  said  she,  relieved  fh>m  her  tn^pi- 1  surely,  you  do  not  think  me  an  enemy  to 
n,  and  laughing  slightly,  'you  would  all  P  Wlmt  can  you  possibly  take  me  for  f 
raqr  anything  so  vei^'  strange.*—*  You  i  — *  I  do  not  know,' said  she,  laughing  slicht- 
loo  good  an  opinion  of  me;  I  blush  i  ly.— *Y'es,  1  see  you  do  not  know  exactly 
qr  unworthincss.  But  confess,  that  in  !  what  to  make  of  me— and  you  are  not  wilh- 
fon  were  rather  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  I  out  your  apprehensions.  I  can  iK>rceivo 
( held  up  to  such  a  critic  aa  the  recom-  that,  though  you  try  to  conceal  tliem.— But 
lar  of  a  bad  dish.'—'  Oh  no,  I  was  not !  never  mind.  I  am  a  safe  pi>rsoii  t^)  sit  near 
(tav  of  that;  but  I  hardly  know  the  I  —  sometimt^s.  I  am  UMla>'.  Tliis  is  one  of 
I  it  would  have  seemed  so  odd;   my  lucid  intervals.  I'm  much  lK>ttrr.  thanks 


Mrbnpe  he  might  have  thought  that  I 
eaUy  told  you  to  say  something  of  tliat 
*— 'Of  course  he  would ;  but  you  must 
appose  that  he  would  have  been  at  all 
iaed  at  it.  I'm  afraid  you  are  not 
t  of  the  full  extent  of  your  privileges, 
ire  not  conscious  how  many  things 
f  iacUes  can,  and  may,  and  will  do.'— 
cd  1  am  not— perhaps  you  will  instruct 
-'Ah,  I  never  do  that  for  anybody.  I 
3 aee  young  ladies  instruct  themselves. 
Mtier  for  them,  and  much  more  aums- 


to  my  keei)er.  There  ho  is,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table— the  tall  man  in  black,'  (point- 
ing out  Mr.  Bennot,)  *a  higlily  resfjectablo 
kind  of  person.  1  came  with  him  licrc  for 
cliange  of  air.  IIow  do  you  think  I  look  at 
present  ? '— Carctline  could  not  answer  him 
for  laughing.—'  Nay,'  said  he. '  it  is  cruel  to 
laugh  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  very  bard 
tliat  you  should  do  tliat,  and  misreinnesent 
my  meaning  too.'—'  Well  then,'  said  Caro- 
line, resuming  a  respectable  portion  of  gra- 


vity, '  tliat  I  may  not  be  guilty  of  that  again, 
>  ne.  But.  however,  for  once  I  will  |  what  accomplishments  do  you  allow  to  be 
ire  to  tell  you,  that  a  very  competent   tolerable  ?  '—'Let  me  see,'  said  he,  with  a 
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look  of  consideration;  'you  may  play  a 
waits  with  one  hand,  and  dance  as  little  as 
you  tliinit  convenient.  You  may  draw  cari- 
catures of  your  intimate  friends.  Tou  may 
fiot  8in|?  a  note  of  Rossini ;  nor  sketch  gate- 
posts and  donke^-s  after  nature.  You  mny 
itit  to  a  harp,  but  you  need  not  play  it.  You 
must  not  paint  miniatures  nor  copy  Swiss 
castumes.  But  you  may  manufacture  any- 
thing—from a  cap  down  to  a  pair  of  shoes 
— alwa>'8  remembering  tltat  the  less  uscfiil 
your  work  the  belter.  (>n  you  remember 
all  thisy*— '1  do  not  know/  said  she.  'it 
comprehends  so  much;  and  1  am  rather 
))Uzz1ed  l)etwo«*n  the  "mttya**  and  "must 
note."  However,  it  Hoems,  according;  to  your 
code,  that  very  little  is  to  be  requir^  of 
me ;  for  you  have  not  mentioned  anything 
tliat  I  p<)iiittvcl>'  ntutt  do.'— Mil.  weil»  I  can 
refluce  all  to  a  very  small  compass.  You 
must  Ih*  an  archercss  in  the  summer,  and  a 
skater  in  the  winter,  nnd  play  well  at  billi- 
ards all  the  year;  and  if  you  do  these  ex' 
tremely  well,  my  admiration  vrill  have  uo 
Itounds.'— '  1  believe  I  must  forfeit  all  claim 
to  your  admiration  then,  for  unfortunately 
I  am  not  so  giflctl.'— 'Then  you  must  place 
it  to  the  ai!Count  of  j*our  other  gifts.*— 
* CertAinb'— when  it  comes.'— 'Ob!  it  is 
8nn>  to  come,  as  you  well  know :  but,  never- 
theleM,  1  like  titnt  incredulous  look  ex- 
tremely.'—He  then  turned  away,  thinking 
1irobal>ly  that  he  had  paid  her  the  conipli* 
nient  of  sutllcient  attention,  and  began  a 
conversation  with  the  Duchess,  which  was 
carried  on  in  such  a  well-refrulated  under- 
tone, as  to  be  perfectly  inaudible  to  any  but 
themselves."- (pp.  92—99.) 

The  bustling  importance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Jermyn,  the  fat  Duko,  and 
his  right-hiuitl  man  the  blunt  tuud- 
enter,  Mr.  Charlecotc,  a  loud  noisy 
hportsman,  anil  Lady  Jcnnyn*.s  worldly 
]>rudcncc,  arc  all  displayed  and  man- 
aged with  considerable  skill  and  great 
]>()wcr  of  amusing.  One  little  sin 
u^aiust  good  tnste  our  author  some- 
times commits  —  an  error  from  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  exempt.  We 
mean  the  humour  of  giving  character- 
istic names  to  persons  and  places  ;  for 
instance,  Sir  Tliomiis  Jorniyn  is  Mem- 
ber of  l*arliament  for  the  town  of 
Itottenborough.  This  very  easy  and 
urpellative  jocularity  seems  to  us,  we 
Confess,  to  savour  a  little  of  vulgarity; 
mid  is  therefore  quite  as  unworthy  of 
^Ir.  Lister,  as  J)r.  Dryasdust  is  of  Sir 
WaitiT  Scott  The'  plainest  names 
which  call  be  found  (Smith,  Thomson, 


Johnson,  and  Simson,a]wa]riarepitd), 
are  the  best  for  dotcU.  Locd  Qttsta- 
ton  we  have  oden  met  with ;  and  nf* 
fcrcd  a  good  deal  from  his  Lordilup : 
a  heavy,  pompons,  meddlinis  pes; 
occupying  a  great  sliare  of  die  eoi- 
vcrsation— saying  things  in  tcnworii 
which  required  only  tiro,andevideiit!f 
convinced  that  he  is  making  t  grac 
impression  ;  a  large  man,  with  ■  lii|i 
head,  and  very  landed  manner;  ktiot^ 
ing  enough  to  torment  his  feUov- 
creatores,  not  to  Instract  them— the 
ridicole  of  yoang  ladies,  and  tbe 
natural  hutt  and  target  of  wit  h 
is  easy  to  talk  of  camiYoroos  aninab 
and  beasts  of  prey ;  but  does  neh  t 
man,  who  lays  waste  a  whole  psiiy 
of  civilised  beings  by  prosing,  reflect 
npon  the  joys  he  spoils,  and  tl&  vmxr 
ho  creates  in  the  conne  of  his  lift  f 
and  that  any  one  who  listens  to  In 
through  politeness  would  prcfior  looib- 
Ache  or  earache  to  his  convenstioB  ? 
Does  he  consider  the  extreme 
ne^s  which  ensues,  when  the 
have  discovered  a  man  to  be  in  ex* 
tremely  absurd  person,  at  the  lutt 
time  that  it  is  absolutely  impasnble  to 
convey,  by  words  or  manner,  the  bmb 
distant  suspicion  of  the  discovtir? 
And  then,  who  punislies  this  twre? 
What  sessions  and  wliat  as»iiet  for 
him  ?  What  bill  is  fmind  apuntf 
him  ?  Who  indicts  him  ?  \*lKn  ib« 
judges  have  gone  their  vernal  snd 
autumnal  rounds  —  the  sheep-iteakr 
disapfK'ars  —  the  swindler  geti  ready 
for  the  Bay  —  the  solid  parts  of  tbe 
murderer  are  preserved  in  anatomkal 
collections.  But,  after  twenty  jean 
of  crime,  the  bore  is  discovered  in  the 
same  house,  in  the  same  auiiude,  eat- 
ing the  same  soup  —  unpunished,  lo- 
tried,  undiz^scctod  —  no  scaffold,  ^ 
skeleton  —  no  mob  of  gcntlemeo  and 
ladies  to  gape  over  his  last  dying  speech 
and  confession. 

The  scene  of  quizzing  the  co&stfT 
neighbours  is  well  imagined,  and  nrt 
ill  executed  ;  though  there  are  naov 
more  fortunate  passages  in  the  book. 
The  elderly  widows  of  the  nietropota 
beg,  through  us,  to  return  their  thanU 
to  Mr.  Lister  for  the  fallowing  agree- 
able portrait  of  Mrs.  Dormer. 


"  It  woald  be  difBeoIt  to  fliul  a  mme  plomn- 
tzif  eiMnplethan  Mra.  Dormer,  of  ttiat  much 
Kbelled  cfabu  of  cMerly  latlieri  of  the  world, 
who  arv  |>n,'«umi*<l  to  bo  hapi)y  only  at  the 
card  talilc;  to  grow  iu  bittorncss  u  they 
adtsnee  in  jmn,  and  to  hmunt,  like  restless 
alunl^  those  buy  drclee  which  they  no 
■nVBT  cttber  enliven  or  adorn.  Such  there 
May  1i0(  but  of  tiwee  she  waa  not  one.  She 
«H  tba  frequenter  of  lociety,  but  not  its 
ilwv.  She  had  great  natur^  benevolence 
«f  diapoeltlmii  a  fHcndly  vivacity  of  inan- 
b  wfaldi  endeared  her  to  the  young,  and 
J  good  lenee,  which  eomnianded  the 
i  of  ber  oontempoiarieai  and  many. 
» did  not  agree  with  her  on  particular 
.  wen  wUling  to  allow  that  there  was 
1  deal  of  reaeon  in  Mrs.  Dormer's  ]9r0- 
Sbo  waa»  perh^ts,  a  little  blind  to 
itealUorherMenda;  a  defect  of  which 
Ika  wiorid  could  not  eure  her;  but  she  was 
««qr  bliid  to  their  virtueiL  She  waa  fond  of 
X  people^  and  had  an  unimpaired  gaiety 
irhieh  laemed  to  expand  in  the 
bwiththem;  and  the  was  anxious  to 
,  for  their  nko,  even  those  amuse* 
» for  which  the  had  loet  all  taste  her- 
She  waB->but  after  all.  the  will  be 
kcrt  daMribed  by  negattvea.  She  waa  not  a 
aaieh-aaakar,  or  mischief-maker;  nor  did 
•ba  phune  bendf  upon  her  charity,  in  im- 
pUt^  believing  only  Just  half  of  what  the 
world  aaysL  She  was  no  retailer  of  scanda- 
lan'midiU:  flaw  did  not  combat  wrinkles 
WfUhnmget  nor  did  she  Isbour  to  render 
91BB  leas  respected  by  a  miserable  affecto- 
ttaa  of  girlish  tashioni.  She  did  not  stickle 
te  the  inrlohble  exclusivencss  of  certain 
aeets;  nor  was  she  aAnald  of  being  known 
to  vWt  a  flrieiid  in  an  unfiuhioiiable  quarter 
of  the  town.  She  was  no  worshipper  of 
mm  rank.  She  did  not  patronise  oddities; 
aarMMtioD  those  who  delight  in  braving 
the  tales  of  oonmon  decency.  She  did  not 
Ofiaee  her  sense  of  propriety,  by  shaking 
bads  with  the  recent  defendant  in  aCrim. 
Ci&  eanse;  nor  exhale  her  devotion  in 
SuriiV  rautSL"— (pp.  218,  SM.) 

Hn,  Clotvorthy,we  are  afiraid,  will 
&0C  be  quite  so  well  pleased  with  the 
dcKripcion  of  her  root.  Mrs.  Clot- 
VOTthj  is  one  of  those  ladies  who  have 
See^  fiddlers,  and  fine  rooms,  but  do 
fine  fnends.  But  fine  fHcnds  may 
always  be  had,  where  there  are  ices, 
fiddlere,  and  fine  rooms  :  and  so,  with 
lea  or  a  down  stars  and  an  Oonoloska 
cbie(  and  followed  by  all  vicious  and 
salient  London,  Mrs.  Clotwortby  takes 
the  field. 
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"  The  poor  woman  soomod  lialf  dt-al  u  ith 
fatitruo  alroarly  ;  and  \*r  t-aniu't  M-utuii'  t'» 
Ray  wlielWir  the  pntsjxct  (.f  U\>'  li'.uis 
more  of  this  liidi-wroiikrlit  i-iiioyin.'iit  li-iid- 
ed  much  to  brai-e  Iht  to  tin-  ta^k.  It  was  u 
brilliant  sight,  and  an  interesting  one,  if  it 
could  have  been  viewed  firom  some  Ihir  van- 
tsge  ground,  with  ample  space,  in  coolness 
and  in  quiet.  Bank,  beauty,  and  splendour, 
were  richly  bleii'ded.  The  gay  attire;  thu 
glittoring  jewels;  tho  more  resplendent 
features  they  adorned,  and  too  frequently 
the  rouged  cheek  of  tho  sexagenarian :  the 
vigilant  chaperon;  tho  fkir  but  languid 
form  which  she  conducted;  well  curicd 
heads,  well  propped  with  starch;  well 
whiskered  guardsmen !  and  here  and  there 
Ikt  good«humoured  elderly  gentlemen,  with 
Stan  upon  their  coats;- all  these  united  in 
one  close  medley— a  curious  piece  of  living 
mosaic  Most  of  them  came  to  see  and  he 
seen;  some  of  the  most  youthful  profesKcdIy 
to  dance ;  yet  how  could  they  ?  at  any  rate 
they  tried.— They  stood,  if  they  could,  with 
their  vis*i^vis  (kcihg  them,  — and  sidled 
across— and  back  sgain  and  made  one  stop, 
—or  two  if  there  was  room,  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  joined  hands  and  set— perhaps. 
and  turned  their  partners,  or  diN)N>nsi*d 
with  it  if  necessary— and  so  on  to  the  ond 
of '  La  Finale ;'  and  then  comes  a  waltz  for 
the  few  who  choose  it— and  then  another 
squeesy  quadrille— and  so  on— and  on,  till 
the  weary  many  'leave  ami)]e  room  and 
verge  enough'  for  the  persevering  few  to 
figure  in  with  greater  llrcodom. 

"But  then  they  talk;  oh  I  ay  t  tnip  wo 
must  not  forget  the  charms  of  eon  vernation. 
And  what  passes  between  nine-tenths  of 
them  I  Remarks  on  the  heat  of  the  room ; 
the  state  of  the  crowd ;  tho  impossibility  of 
dancing,  and  tho  propriety  nevertheless  of 
attcm|>ting  it :  that  on  la.st  Wedn(.*sda.v  wns 
a  bad  Almack's,  and  on  Thursdiy  a  worxt 
Opera;  that  the  new  ballet  is  suppoNod  to 
be  good;  mutual  inquiries  how  they  like 
Pasta,  or  CatAlaui.  or  whoever  the  syron  of 
the  day  may  be ;  whether  they  Iiave  Inmmi 
at  Lady  A.'s,  and  whether  they  sre  eoiiig  to 
Mrs.  B.'s;  whether  they  think  MissSneh-a- 
oue  handsome;  and  what  is  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  talking  to  her;  whi^ther 
Rossini's  music  nuikes  tho  best  quadrilles, 
and  whether  Collinet's  hand  are  tho  bi'st  to 
play  them.  There  are  many  who  i^ay  in 
better  coin ;  but  the  small  change  is  nuch 
of  this  description."— (Vol.  I.  pp.  243—251.) 

Wo  consider  the  following  dcscrip- 
tion  of  London,  as  it  apfuiars  to  a 
person  walking  home  af^cr  a  rout,  at 
tour  or  five  o*clock  in  tho  moniin<r,  to 
be  as  poetical  as  anything  written  ou 


GRANBY. 
ed  In  snjbodj  eln,  wonld  pia  ctinrcnt 
the  world  in  him.    8u('h  «-as  the  fAr- 
d  and  redoubtable  Mr.  Trebcck."— 
10»-112.) 


fbU  sketch  we  think  exceedingly 
rcr.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  its 
■rit  is  fully  sustained  by  the  aeiuul 
ewntment  of  its  subject.  Ue  makes 
J  debut  at  dinner  very  character inti 


knowledge  of  the  duties  of  women  may, 
with  proper  attention,  be  picked  up  in  a 
ball  room.'— 'Then  1  hope,'  said  she,' laugh- 
inp.  'you  will  attribute  itiy  deflcieney  to  my 
little  eipcrleiiee  of  balls.  I  linve  <mly  been 
at  two.'— 'Only  two!  and  uiw  of  them  I 
8uppoae  a  ncti  \taXl.  Then  you  luive  not  yet 
exiierienced  any  of  the  jtloasurcM  of  a  Lon- 
don season  ?  Never  had  the  dear  delipht  of 
soeinsc  and  )x»in«:  seen,  in  a  well  of  tall  peo- 


iU7,bv  gliding  in  quietlv  after  it  is   L'\'^U  unnnl' lT.l;^^v^'*^^    *^""l*^ 
-ir*    •    .  i.».   ;.,  *i*    j:  'i -.i.:-u    ■  hall  upon  a  btaurasc  ?    1  envy  you.    \ou 


.  you.  You 
liave  much  to  enjoy.'— 'You  do  not  mean 
that  I  really  have  ?'- '  Yes— really.  Hut  let 
mc  Kive  you  a  caution  or  two.  Never  danre 
with  any  man  without  first  knowinpr  his 
character  and  condition,  on  the  word  of 
two  criHlible  cliaperons.  At  balls,  too,  con- 
sider wliat  you  couie  for— to  dani'e.  of  coume, 
and  not  to  converse;  then'fore,  never  talk 
jiiuntelf,  nor  encouraf;o  it  in  othcrn.'— '  I'm 
alVaid  I  can  only  answer  for  mysM-lf.'- •  ^\^ly, 
if  fmAish,  wrll-mcaning  people  will  chrM«o 


•If  over  i  bat  in  the  dialogue  which 

bUuws  with  Miss  Jerniyn,  he  seems  to 
OS  t  little  tdo  resolutely  witty,  and 
Mmewhat  aflfecU'dly  odd  —  thou;:h  the 
vhole  scene  in  executed  with  spirit  and 
blent. 

"The  Duke  had  been  discoursing  on  cook- 
my,  wheu  Mr.  Trebe«*k  turned  to  her,  and 
aikcd  in  a  low  tone  if  she  had  ever  met  the 
JkkK  before—'  I  a»uT«  you,*  Mtid  he, '  tlmt 

vpon  that  subject  he  is  well  worth  attend- ;  to  be  enti-rtaining,  I  qui>Nt:on  if  you  have 
bftm.  He  is  supjKMed  to  pofuteas  more  ;  the  iKiwer  of  fh>wuing  thrmdown  iuavery 
tnieieienoe  than  any  aniatour  of  hiM  day. !  forbidding  manner;  but  1  would  Kivo  thoiii 
^jr  the  by,  what  is  the  dish  U'fore  you  h  It  ■  no  countenance  nevertheless.'— '  Your  a<l- 
koiu  well,  and  I  see  you  are  eating  some  of  vice  seems  a  little  ironical.'—'  Oh,  you  may 
it  Let  me  recommend  It  to  him  ufX'n  your  .  either  follow  it  or  r«'ver»e  it— that  is  its 
authority;  I  daro  not  uixm  my  own.'—'  Thi-n  '  chief  1)eauty.  It  is  equally  g^MKl  taken  eitlur 
]ny  do  not  use  mine.'— 'Yes  I  will,  with  j  way.'  After  a  slight  ftause  he  cuntimu*d— 
jour  permiaaiou ;  I'll  tell  him  you  thought, ' '  1  hope  you  do  not  sing,  or  play,  or  draw,  or 
lir«bst  droppi-d  fhim  him  in  eonvemation, !  do  anything  tluit  ever>-lx>dy  elix'  d(K'».'— '  I 
that  it  would  exactly-  suit  the  genius  of  his  :  am  obliTtnl  to  confess  tliat  I  do  a  little  - 
UAt.  Shall  I?  Yes.— Duke,'  (raising  his  j  very  little— in  each.'— 'I  understand  your 
VQieealittle,and  speaking  across  the  table.)  /'very  Iitt]«';"  I'm  afVaid  you  arc  oeooni- 
— •Oh.no;  how  can  you  J- '— '  Wli.v  not?—  !  plislwd.'- '  You  need  have  no  ft.-ar  of  tliat. 
Dakf.'  (with  a  glance  at  Caroline,)  'will  j  Uut  why  arc  you  an  enemy  to  all  necoiiv 
rw allow  me  to  take  wine  with  you?'— 'I :  plishmcnts?'— 'Allaccomplii-hmentsl'  Na^-, 
Iboog'ut,*  nid  she,  relieviKl  fh>m  her  trcpi- '  surely,  you  do  not  think  me  an  enemy  to 

all?  What  can  you  p<-)KNibly  takif  mi' for  ? ' 
— '  I  do  not  kni>w,'  said  she,  laughing  slijrht- 
ly.— *Yes,  I  see  you  do  not  kn<iw  rx:ictly 
what  to  make  of  me — and  you  are  ufit  with- 
out your  apprehensions.  I  can  iwrceivo 
that,  though  you  tr>-  to  ivjnci^l  them.— Hut 
never  mimL    I  am  a  safe  tH'rsoii  to  sit  iM.*:ir 

^ __-_^  ..._    — sometimr'S,    I  am  to-<Liy.    This  is  one  of 

I^jand  tt  would  have  seemed  so  odd;   my  lucid  hiti^rvals.  I'm  much  lK'tt<r.  thanks 

—J — L_      .        ._.  .  » .r. — ,  X  X,  _.  r    ^^  my  keeper.  Then*  he  is,on  thenthersido 

of  the  table— tlu)  tall  man  in  block,'  ( [joint- 
ing out  Mr.  Bennct,)  'a  highly  rcs(KvtabIo 
kind  of  {)erson.  I  came  with  him  licre  for 
change  of  air.  How  do  you  think  I  look  at 
pn>sent  ?  '—Caroline  could  nt)t  answer  him 
for  laughing.—*  Nay,'  said  he, '  it  is  «Tuel  to 
laugh  on  such  a  subJK't.  It  is  very  hanl 
tliat  you  should  do  that,  and  misrepresent 
my  meaning  too.'—*  Well  then.'  said  C^aro- 
line,  n*t(uming  a  rcsp<>etable  portion  of  gra- 
vity, '  that  I  may  not  be  guilty  of  t  hat  again. 


,  and  toughing  slightly,  'you  would 
sew  my  anything  so  very  strange.'-'  You 
hire  too  good  an  opinion  of  me ;  I  blush 
fcrny  onworthiness.  But  cnnf(>ss.  tliat  in 
ffrijaa  were  rather  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
beiar  held  up  to  such  a  critic  as  the  recom- 
■ndcr  of  a  bad  dish.'—*  Oh  no,  I  was  not 
thinking  of  that;  hut  I  hardly  know  the 


■od  perhaps  he  might  liave  thought  that  I 
^  Rally  told  you  to  sa^'  something  of  that 
kB«L'-'Of  course  he  would ;  but  you  must 
^mppofie  that  he  would  have  been  at  all 
">n>ti«;d  at  it.  I'm  aflnaid  yim  arc  not 
**|R  of  the  ftill  extent  of  your  privileges, 
'■d  are  not  conscious  how  many  things 
'^■VQg  ladies  can,  and  nuo',  and  will  do.'— 
'lodeed  I  am  not— perhaps  j'ou  will  instruct 
^'— 'Ah,  I  never  do  that  for  anybody.  1 
8k«tosee  young  ladies  instruct  themselves. 
It  is  better  for  them,  and  much  more  amus- 

ioittoine.    But.  however*  for  once  I  will  j  wliat  accomplishments  do  you  allow  to  l>e 
ftutBTB  to  teU  you,  that  a  very  competent  j  tolerable  ? '— *  Let  me  Hi*e,'  said  he,  with  a 
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wUdi  BobodylMii  more  for  h«r  age.  I  am 
^re  yoQ  can  enter  into  all  these  nioftic:*, 
■nl  that  njy  olttiervatifins  will  not  Vh;  lost 
Ui:nn  y<m.  And  nnw,  my  jovo.  li;t  nic  men* 
tion  anuther  tbiiig.  You  must  get  over 
tluU  little  embarrasament  which  I  see  you 
rwhanever  you  meet  him.  Itwasverry 
~  and  excunblo  the  first  time,  con- 
;  our  long  acquaintance  with  him 
I  the  General :  but  we  must  make  our 
dnct  conform  to  circumstances ;  so  try 
to  get  the  better  of  this  little  flutter:  it 
I  not  look  well,  and  might  be  observed. 
la  Tw  quality  more  valiwblo  in  a 
J  peraon  than  self-potsesiion.  So  you 
)  keep  down  these  blushes,'  said  she, 
her  on  the  cfaeekp  'or  1  believe  I 
>  nnige  you:— though  it  would  lie  a 
llwiiiBnrt  pities,  with  the  pretty  natural 
•ohmr  you  have.  But  you  must  remember 
vhat  I  have  been  saying.  Be  more  com- 
pond  in  your  behaTiuur.  Tiy  to  adopt  tlio 
magner  which  I  do.  It  may  be  difficult ; 
-Val  yoa  aee  I  contrive  it.  and  I  have  known 
lb,  Granbj  a  great  deal  longer  than  you 
pkara,  Oaroline.' "—  (pp.  21, 22.) 

Thoe  principles  arc  of  the  highest 
'^nctical  impoituncc  in  an  age  when 
'the    Alt    of  m.irrving    danglitors    is 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excel- 
lence, when  love  most  be  made  to  the 
yoong  men  of  fortane,  not  only  by  the 
voang  lady,  who  niu5t  appear  to  be 
djing  for    him,  bat    by  the    father, 
iiiodier,  aoDts,  consins,  tutor,  game- 
keeper, and  stable  boy — assisted  by 
tlie  parson  of   the    parish,  and  the 
vhnrrhwardens.    If  any  of  these  fail, 
IXves  pouts,  and  the  match  is  off. 

The  merit  of  this  writer  is,  that  he 
cttchei  delicate  portraits  which  a  less 
■kilfal  artist  would  pass  over,  from 
MC  thinking  the  feat  arcs  sufficiently 
Barked.  We  are  struck,  however, 
vnh  the  resemblance,  nnd  are  pleased 
^h  the  conquest  of  difficulties  —  we 
fniefflber  to  have  seen  such  faces, 
•nd  are  aensible  that  they  form  an 
igreeable  variety  to  the  expression  of 
Bore  marked  and  decided  character. 
Kobody,  for  instance,  can  deny  that  he 
ii  acqaainted  with  Miss  DarrcIL 

"Miaa  Darrell  was  not  strictly  a  beauty. 
At  had  not,  as  was  frequently  observed  by 
her  female  friends,  and  unwillingly  ad- 
■itCed  tagr  her  male  admirers,  a  suigle  truly 
good  linSiire  in  her  fkce.  But  who  could 
qpaml  with  the  tout  entemhlet  who  but 
BUrt  be  daided  with  the  graceful  anima- 


tion  M'ilh  wliirh  tlmsoft^aturos  worolisrhtcil 
uj)?  Let  critio  li<-sitnt-'  t->  pn.iinu.ic*'  lu-r 
beautiful  ;  .'it  :iiiy  rat--  llii'>  \\i\\<  allow  lu-r 
to  ])c  f;i.sciuatii;tr.  I'lacc  Ikt  a  |k  rf.-i-t 
straufccr  in  a  crowded  assembly,  ami  bhe 
would  first  attract  his  oye;  corrcct<'r  beau- 
ties would  pass  unnoticed,  and  his  first 
attention  would  be  rivetwl  by  her.  She 
was  all  InrilliAncy  and  eflect;  but  itwero 
hard  to  say  she  studied  it ;  so  little  did  her 
spontaneous,  airy  graces  convey  the  im- 
pression of  premeditated  practice.  She 
was  a  sparkUiig  tissue  of  little  ail'ectations, 
which,  however,  appeared  so  interwoven 
with  herself,  tliat  their  seemnig  artlessness 
disarmed  one's  censure.  Strij)  them  away, 
and  you  destmyi'd  at  once  the  brilliant 
being  that  so  much  attracted  you ;  and  it 
thus  lMH*ame  dilDcult  to  condemn  what  you 
felt  unable,  and,  iudeed,  unwilling,  to  re- 
move. With  positive  alTiH^tation,  nialevu- 
lence  itself  oould  rarely  charge  her;  and 
prudish  censure  seldom  exceeded  tho 
guarded  limits  of  a  dry  remark,  that  Miss 
Darrell  had  'a  good  deal  of  manner.' 

**  £clat  she  sought,  and  gaiue<L  Indco<l, 
she  was  both  formed  to  gain  it,  atid  dis- 
posed to  desire  it.  But  she  retiuirrd  an 
extensive  sphere.  A  bal I-room  was  her  true 
arena:  for  she  waltzed  *a  ravir*  and  could 
talk  enchautingly  about  nothing.  She  wan 
devoted  to  fiuhion,  and  all  its  ficklenesses, 
and  went  to  tho  extreme  whenever  sho 
could  do  so  consistently  with  grace.  Ihit 
she  aspired  to  be  a  leader  as  well  as  a  fol- 
lower ;  seldom,  if  ever,  aflopted  a  mode  that 
was  unbecoming  t^  herself,  and  dresMiKl  to 
suit  tho  genius  of  her  face."— (pp.  28,  :!9.) 

Tremendous  is  tho  power  of  a  no- 
velist !  If  four  or  five  men  are  in  a 
room,  and  show  a  disposition  to  break 
the  peace,  no  human  magistrate  (not 
even  Mr.  Justice  Hayley)  could  do  mure 
than  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  commit  them  if  they  refused.  But 
the  writer  of  the  novel  stands  with  a 
\yQ\\  in  his  hand,  and  can  run  any  of 
them  through  the  body  —  can  knock 
down  any  one  individual,  and  keep 
the  others  upon  their  legs ;  or,  like  the 
lai:t  scene  in  the  first  tragedy  written 
by  a  young  man  of  genius,  can  put 
them  all  to  death.  Now,  an  author 
possessing  such  extraordinary  privi- 
leges, should  not  have  allowed  Mr. 
Tyrrel  to  strike  Granby.  This  is  ill 
managed  ;  particnlariy  as  Granby  does 
not  return  the  blow,  or  turn  him  out 
of  the  house.  Nobody  should  sufi'cr 
his  hero  to  have  a  black  eye,  or  to  be 
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It  vonld  be  difflonlt  to  fliid  a  more  p\cv^ 
uample  tlm  Kn.  Dornier,  of  thAt  much 
died  dMii  of  elderly  lediee  of  the  world. 
»ve  lovMimed  to  be  hi^ipy  only  at  the 
1  taUe;  to  grov  in  bitterness  as  they 
anee  in  years,  and  to  haunt,  like  restless 
0U,  those  bi^y  drdes  which  they  no 
par  cither  enliren  or  adorn.  Such  there 
fbe«  butoTtheseshewasnotone.  She 
I  the  frequenter  of  society,  but  not  its 
iBL  She  had  great  natural  benevolence 
ttspositkm;  a  friendly  vivacity  of  inan- 
it  wfaidi  endeared  hcT  to  the  young,  and 
eady  good  sense,  which  commanded  the 
laet  of  her  contemporaries  i  and  many, 
>  did  not  agree  with  her  on  particular 
ttsy  were  willing  to  allow  that  there  was 
lod  deal  of  reason  in  Sirs.  I>ornicr's  pr^ 
iflSL  She  was,  perhaps,  a  little  blind  to 
fluilts  of  her  fHends ;  a  defect  of  which 
worid  oould  not  cure  her;  but  she  was 
fUnd  to  their  virtues.  She  was  fond  of 
qg  people,  and  had  an  unim  paired  gaiety 
at  her,  which  seemed  to  eipand  iu  the 
last  with  them ;  and  she  was  anxious  to 
■ote.  for  their  sake,  even  those  amusc- 
Bta  fbr  which  she  had  lost  all  taste  her- 
•  She  was— but  after  all,  slie  will  be 
t  described  by  negatives.  She  was  not  a 
lah-makcr,  or  mischief-maker;  nor  did 
iphune  herself  upon  her  charily,  in  iin- 
^iOj  believing  only  just  half  of  what  the 
rid  says.  She  was  no  retailer  of  scauda- 
B ' •«  diiB.'  She  did  not  combat  wrinkles 
hnrnge;  nor  did  she  labour  to  render 
n  less  respected  by  h  miserable  afft^ta- 
B  of  girlish  fkshions.  She  did  not  stickltf 
the  inviolsble  exclusiTencss  of  certain 
ti;  nor  was  she  afraid  of  being  known 
iWt  a  friend  in  an  unfhshionablo  quarter 
the  town.  She  was  no  worshipper  of 
nrank.  She  did  not  patronise  oddities; 
risaetiOD  those  who  delight  in  braving 
I  rules  of  conunon  decency.  She  did  not 
bos  her  sense  of  propriety,  by  shaking 
ads  with  the  recent  defendant  in  a  Crini. 
&  cause;  nor  exhale  her  devotion  in 
■iV  routs."— (pp.  213,  U4.) 

Mn.  Clot  worthy,  we  are  afraid,  will 
ot  be  quite  so  well  pleased  with  the 
■eription  of  her  rout.  Mrs.  Clot- 
wthv  is  one  of  those  ladies  who  have 
ic^  fiddlers,  and  fine  rooms,  but  no 
■0  friends.  But  fine  friends  may 
^j%  be  had,  where  there  are  ices, 
d<Uen,  and  fine  rooms  :  and  so,  with 
s  or  a  dozen  stars  and  an  Oonalobka 
^  and  followed  by  all  vicious  and 
}^t  London,  Mr&  Clotworthy  takes 
hefidd. 


*'  The  poor  woman  seemed  half  dead  with 
fatigue  already;  and  we  caimot  venture  to 
say  whether  the  prospect  of  five  hours 
more  of  this  high-wrought  enjoyment  tend- 
ed much  to  brace  her  to  the  tssk.  It  was  a 
brilliant  sight,  and  an  interesting  one,  if  it 
(»uld  have  been  viewed  flrom  some  fkir  van- 
tage grountl,  with  ample  space,  in  coolness 
and  in  quiet.  Rank,  beauty,  and  splendour, 
were  richly  blended.  The  gay  attire;  tho 
glittering  Jewels;  tho  more  resplendent 
features  they  adorned,  and  too  frequently 
the  rouged  cheek  of  the  sezsgenarian :  the 
vigilant  chaperon;  the  fiur  but  languid 
form  which  she  conducted;  well  curled 
heads,  well  propped  with  starch;  well 
whiskered  guardsmen !  and  here  and  there 
fat  good-humoured  elderly  gentlemen,  with 
stars  upon  their  coats;— all  these  united  in 
one  close  medley— a  curious  piece  of  living 
mosaia  Most  of  them  came  to  see  and  lie 
seen;  some  of  the  most  youtlifUl  proftiSKcdly 
to  dance;  yet  how  could  they  ?  at  any  rate 
they  tried.— They  stood,  if  they  could,  with 
their  vis'irvis  facing  them,  — and  sidled 
across— and  Imck  sgain  and  made  one  Ntop, 
—or  two  if  there  was  room,  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  joined  hands  and  set— perhaps, 
and  turned  their  partners,  or  dis)H.'nsed 
with  it  if  necessary— and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  *  La  Finale ;'  and  then  comcA  a  waltz  for 
the  few  who  choose  it— and  then  another 
squecsy  quadrille— and  so  on— and  on,  till 
the  weary  many  'leave  ample  room  and 
verge  enough'  for  the  persevering  few  to 
figure  in  with  greater  fhiedom. 

*'  But  then  they  talk ;  oh !  sy  I  true  we 
must  not  forget  the  eluu-ms  of  conversation. 
And  what  iiasses  between  nine-tenths  of 
them  I  Remarks  on  the  heat  of  tho  room ; 
the  state  of  the  crowd ;  the  impossibility  of 
dancing,  and  the  propriety  nevcrthelcHs  of 
attempting  it ;  that  on  last  Wednesday  was 
a  bad  Almack's,  and  on  Thursdny  a  wursKt 
Opera;  that  the  new  ballet  is  suppoMHi  to 
be  good;  mutual  inquiries  how  they  liko 
Pasta,  or  Catalani,  or  whoi»ver  the  syren  of 
the  day  may  l)c ;  whether  they  have  l)e(Mi 
at  Lady  A.'s,  and  whether  they  »re  going  to 
Mrs*  B.'8;  whether  they  think  MissSuch-a- 
one  handsome;  and  what  is  tho  name  of 
tho  gentleman  talking  to  her;  whether 
Rossini's  music  makes  the  best  quadrilles, 
and  whether  CoUhiet'ii  band  are  the  Ix'St  to 
play  them.  There  an*  many  who  jmy  in 
better  coin ;  but  the  small  change  is  n  iieh 
of  this  description."— (Vol.  L  pp.  240—251.) 

We  consider  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  London,  as  it  appears  to  a 
person  walking  home  after  a  rout,  ut 
lour  or  five  o'clock  in  the  moniinj;,  to 
be  08  poetical  as  anything  written  pa 
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tho  forests  of  Gaiana,  or  the  falls  of 
Niagara: — 

•'Granby  followed  them  with  his  eyes; 
and  now,  too  fUll  of  happiness  to  bo  acces- 
sible to  any  feelings  of  jealousy  or  repining, 
after  a  short  reverie  of  the  purest  satisfkc- 
tion,  he  left  the  ball,  and  sallied  out  into 
the  fresh  cool  air  of  a  summer  morning— 
suddenly  passing  from  the  red  glare  of  lamp- 
light, to  the  clear  sober  brightness  of  return- 
ing dny.  He  walked  cheerfully  onward,  re* 
ft^hed  and  exhilarated  by  the  air  of  morn- 
ing, and  interested  with  the  scene  around 
him.  It  was  broad  day-light,  and  he  view- 
ed the  town  under  an  aspect  in  which  it  is 
alike  presented  to  the  late  retiring  votary 
of  pleasure,  and  to  the  early  rising  sons  of 
business.  Ho  stopped  on  the  pavement  of 
Oxford  Street,  to  contemplate  the  effect. 
The  whole  extent  of  that  long  vista,  un- 
clouded by  the  mid-day  smoke,  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  his  eye  at  once.  The 
houses  shrunk  to  half  their  span,  while  the 
few  visible  spires  of  the  adjacent  churches 
seemed  to  rise  less  distaut  than  before, 
gaily  tipped  with  early  sunshine,  and  much 
diminished  in  apparent  size,  but  heightened 
in  distinctness  and  in  beauty.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  cool  grey  tint  which  slightly 
mingled  with  every  object,  the  brightness 
wast  almost  that  of  noon.  But  the  lifb,  the 
bustle,  the  busy  din,  the  flowing  tide  of 
human  existence,  were  all  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  similitude.  All  was  hushed  and 
silent;  and  this  mighty  receptacle  of  human 
beings,  which  a  few  short  hours  would  wake 
into  active  energy  and  motion,  seemed  like 
a  city  of  the  dead. 

"There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn 
illusion.  Around  were  the  monuments  of 
human  exertion,  but  the  hands  which  form- 
ed them  were  no  longer  there.  Few,  if  any, 
were  the  symptoms  of  life.  No  sounds 
were  heard  but  the  heavy  creaking  of  a 
solitary  waggon ;  the  twittering  of  an  occar 
sional  spurow;  the  monotonous  tone  of 
the  drowsy  watchman;  and  the  distant 
rattle  of  the  retiring  carriage,  fading  on 
the  ear  till  it  melted  hito  silenoe;  and  the 
eye  that  searched  for  living  objects  fell  on 
nothing  but  the  grim  great-coated  guardian 
of  the  night,  muffled  up  into  an  appearance 
of  doubtful  character  between  bear  and 
man,  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  by  the 
colour  of  his  dress,  fh>m  the  brown  flags 
along  which  he  sauntered."— (pp.  207—290.) 

One  of  the  most  prominent  charac- 
ters of  the  book,  and  the  best  drawn, 
is  that  of  Tyrrel,  son  of  Lord  Malton, 
a  noble  blackleg,  a  titled  gamester^  and 


in  comparison  of  whom  nine-tentlis  of 
ttic  persons  hun^]^  in  Newgate  are  pure 
and  perfect.  The  profound  dissimu- 
lation and  wicked  anifices  of  this 
liiabolical  person  are  painted  with 
^Tcat  energy  and  power  of  description. 
The  party  at  whist  made  to  take  in 
Granby  is  very  good,  and  that  part 
of  the  story  where  Granbj  compels 
Tyrrel  to  refund  what  he  haa  won  of 
Courtcnay  is  of  fir8t>rate  dramatic  ex- 
cellence; and  if  any  one  wishes  for  a 
^hort  and  convincing  proof  of  the 
]>ower8  of  the  writer  of  this  novel — 
to  that  scene  we  refer  him.  It  shall 
Ik)  tho  taster  of  the  cheese,  and  w6  are 
convinced  it  will  sell  the  whole  article. 
We  are  so  much  struck  with  it  that  we 
advise  the  author  to  consider  seriously 
whether  he  conld  not  write  a  good  play. 
It  is  many  years  since  a  good  pUr  has 
been  written.  It  is  about  time,  judg- 
ing from  the  common  economy  of 
nature,  that  a  good  dramatic  writer 
should  appear.  We  promise  Mr.  Lister 
sincerely,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
^hall  rapidly  undeceive  him  if  he  mis- 
Lake  his  talents  :  and  that  his  delusion 
^hall  not  last  bejond  the  first  tragedy 
or  comedy. 

The  pictnre  at  the  exhibition  is  ex- 
tremely well  managed,  and  all  the 
various  love-tricks  of  attempting  to 
appear  indifferent,  are,  aa  well  as  we 
can  remember,  from  the  life.  But 
It  is  thirty  or  forty  years  suice  we 
have  been  in  love. 

The  horror  of  an  affectionate  and 
(Icxtcrous  mamma  is  a  handsome  young 
man  without  money  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing lecture  deserves  to  be  committed 
to  memory  by  all  managing  mothers, 
nnd  repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  the 
female  progeny. 

** '  True,  my  love,  but  undentand  mei  I 
don't  wish  you  positively  to  avoid  him.  I 
would  not  go  away,  for  instance,  if  I  saw 
liim  coming,  or  even  turn  my. bead  that  I 
might  not  see  him  as  he  passed.  That 
would  be  too  broad  and  marked.  People 
1  night  notice  it.  It  would  look  particular. 
We  should  never  do  anything  that  looks 
particular.  No,  I  would  answer  him 
civilly  and  composedly  whenever  he  spoka 
to  me,  and  then  pass  on.  Just  as  you  might 
m  the  case  of  anybody  else.  But  I  leave  all 


^  ..^.^.u  c/.«v,«.,«j5,  •  ».iwcujtam«ivcr,».uu  I  m  the  caae  of  anybody  ebe.  But  I  leave  all 
a  profound  plotUag  'VuUuxi  —  «i  msj^\  \;t^  xa  ^^xa  ^^w&  Vadk  anL  discretiou,  of 
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wUeli  nobodj'haA  more  for  her  ige.  I  am 
■are  you  can  enter  into  all  theee  niceties, 
and  tliat  my  obeervationa  will  not  be  lost 
upon  yon.  And  now,  my  love,  let  me  men- 
tion another  thing.  You  must  get  over 
that  little  emhanraMment  which  I  see  yon 
riiow  whenever  you  meet  him.  It  was  very 
natural  and  ezcuiable  the  first  time,  con- 
■idering  oar  long  acquaintance  with  him 
and  the  General :  but  we  must  make  our 
eonduct  conform  to  circumstances ;  so  try 
to  get  the  better  of  this  little  flutter:  it 
doea  not  look  well  and  might  be  observed. 
There  la  no  quality  more  valuable  in  a 
yoang  person  than  self-possession.  So  you 
most  keep  down  these  blushes,'  said  she, 
paUing  her  on  the  cheek,  *or  I  believe  I 
most  rouge  you:— though  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities,  with  the  pretty  natural 
eokwr  you  have.  But  you  must  remember 
what  I  have  been  ssjing.  Be  more  com- 
posed in  your  behaviour.  Tiy  to  adopt  the 
manner  which  I  do.  It  may  be  difficult ; 
but  you  see  I  contrive  it.  and  I  have  known 
Hr.  Granl^  a  great  deal  longer  than  you 
hK99,  Oaroline.*  **—  (pp.  21, 23.) 

These  principles  arc  of  the  highest 
)»^ctical  importance  in  an  age  when 
the  art  of  marrying  daughters  is 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excel- 
lence, when  love  most  be  made  to  the 
young  men  of  fortune,  not  only  by  the 
young  lady,  who  must  appear  to  be 
djring  for  him,  but  by  the  father, 
niod^r,  aunts,  cousins,  tutor,  game- 
keeper, and  stable  boy — assisted  by 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  the 
churchwardens.  If  any  of  these  fail. 
Dives  pouts,  and  the  match  is  off. 

The  merit  of  this  writer  is,  that  he 
catches  delicate  portraits  which  a  less 
skilful  artist  would  pass  over,  from 
not  thinking  the  features  sufficiently 
marked.  We  are  struck,  however, 
with  the  resemblance,  and  are  pleased 
with  the  conquest  of  difficulties  —  we 
remember  to  have  seen  such  faces, 
and  are  sensible  that  they  form  an 
agreeable  variety  to  the  expression  of 
more  marked  and  decided  character. 
Nobody,  for  instance,  can  deny  that  he 
k  acqniainted  with  Miss  DarrclL 

"VisB  Barrell  waa  not  strictly  a  beauty. 
She  had  noi,  as  was  frequently  observed  by 
her  ftniale  friends,  and  unwillingly  ad- 
Bitted  hy  ber  male  adrairen,  a  single  truly 
9B0d  featnre  in  her  face.  But  who  could 
i  with  the  tout  ensembUf  who  but 
i  be  daailed  wJtZi  the  gncoful  anima- 


tion with  which  thbse  features  were  lighted 
up?  Let  critics  hesitate  to  pronounce  her 
beautiful ;  at  any  rate  they  must  allow  her 
to  be  fascinating.  Place  her  a  perfect 
stranger  in  a  crowded  assembly,  and  she 
would  first  attract  his  eye :  correctcr  beau- 
ties would  pass  unnoticed,  and  his  first 
attention  would  be  riveted  by  her.  She 
was  all  brilliancy  and  effect ;  but  it  were 
hard  to  say  she  studied  it ;  so  little  did  her 
spontaneous,  airy  graces  convey  the  im- 
pression of  premeditated  practice.  She 
was  a  sparkling  tissue  of  little  affectations, 
which,  however,  appeared  fo  interwoven 
with  herself,  that  their  seeming  artlcssness 
disarmed  one's  censure.  Strip  them  away, 
and  you  destroyed  at  once  the  brilliant 
being  that  so  much  attracted  you;  and  it 
thus  became  difficult  to  condemn  what  you 
felt  unable,  and,  indeed,  unwilling,  to  re- 
move. With  positive  affectation,  malevo- 
lence itself  could  rarely  charge  her;  and 
prudish  censure  seldom  exceeded  the 
guarded  limits  of  a  dry  remark,  that  Miss 
Darrell  had '  a  good  deal  of  manner.' 

**  Eclat  she  sought,  and  gained.  Indeed, 
she  was  both  formed  to  gain  it,  and  dis- 
posed to  desire  it.  But  she  required  an 
extensive  sphere.  A  ball-room  was  her  true 
arena :  for  she  waltzed  *  a  ravir*  and  could 
talk  enchantingly  about  nothing.  She  was 
devoted  to  fashion,  and  all  its  ficklenesses, 
and  went  to  the  extreme  whenever  she 
could  do  so  consistently  with  grace.  But 
she  aspired  to  be  a  leader  aa  well  aa  a  fol- 
lower ;  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted  a  mode  that 
was  unbecoming  to  herself,  and  dressed  to 
suit  the  genius  of  her  fkce."— (pp.  28, 29.) 

Tremendous  is  the  power  of  a  no- 
velist !  If  four  or  five  men  are  in  a 
room,  and  show  a  disposition  to  break 
the  peace,  no  human  magistrate  (not 
even  Mr.  Justice  Baylcy)  could  do  more 
than  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  commit  them  if  they  refused.  But 
the  writer  of  the  novel  stands  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  can  run  any  of 
them  through  the  body  —  can  knock 
down  any  one  indivMnal,  and  keep 
the  others  upon  their  legs ;  or,  like  the 
last  scene  in  the  first  tragedy  written 
by  a  young  man  of  geniu-s  can  put 
them  all  to  death.  Now,  an  author 
possessing  such  extraordinary  privi- 
leges, should  not  have  allowed  Mr. 
Tyrrel  to  strike  Granby.  This  is  ill 
managed  ;  particularly  as  Granby  does 
not  return  the  blow,  or  turn  him  out 
jof  the  house.  Nobody  should  su(C<&t 
)  his  hero  to  have  a  black,  e^^^  ox  v^>^^ 
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palled  by  the  nose.*  The  Iliad  would 
never  hare  come  down  to  these  times 
if  Agamemnon  had  s:iven  Achilles  a 
box  on  the  ear.  We  should  have 
trembled  for  the  ^ncid  if  any  Tyrian 
nobleman  had  kicked  the  pious  ^neas, 
in  the  4th  book,  ^neas  may  have 
deserved  it  ;  but  he  cuuld  not  have 
founded  the  Roman  Empire  after  so 
didtressing  an  accident 


IIAMfLTON'S  METHOD   OP 

TEACHING  LANGUAGES. 

(E.  Review,  1826.) 

1.  TheGo9pel(ifSLJokn,inL(Uin,adapUd 
to  the  JIamiUanian  8y9tem,  h$  an  Analy- 
Ucal  and  Interlineary  TranilatUm.  Ex- 
ecuted under  the  immediate  Direction  of 
James  Hamilton.    London.   18S4b 

2.  The  Go»pel  qf  SU  John,  adapted  to  the 
JIamiltotiian  Syttem,  bjf  an  Analytical 
and  Interlineary  Translation  from  the 
Italian,  unth  JUU  Inetructione  for  ite 
«M0,  even  hy  thoee  who  are  whollf  igno- 
rant qf  the  Language.  For  the  Use  of 
Schoole,  By  James  Hamilton,  Author  of 
the  Hamiltonian  System.  London.  1826. 

We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  personally.  He  may  be 
the  wisest  or  the  weakest  of  men  ; 
roost  dexterous  or  most  unsuccessful  in 
the  exhibition  of  his  system  \  modest 
and  proper,  or  prurient  and  prepos- 
terous in  its  commendation ; — by  none 
of  these  considerations  is  his  system 
itself  aifccted. 

The  proprietor  of  Ching's  Lozenges 
must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  a 
newspaper  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the 
merit  of  his  vermifuge  medicines.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  Amboyna  tooth 
powder  must  depend  upon  the  Herald 
and  tbe  Morning  Post.  Unfortunately, 
the  system  of  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been 
introduced  to  the  world  by  the  same 
means,  and  has  exposed  itself  to  those 
suspicions  which  hover  over  splendid 
discoveries  of  genius  detailed  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  sold  in  sealed  boxes 
nt  an  infinite  diversity  of  prices  —  but 
with  a  perpetual  inclusion  of  the 
ftamp,  and  with  an  equitable  discount 
for  UD delayed  payment. 

It  may  have  been  neccssarf  tot  lite 
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Hamilton  to  have  had  reoonrM  to 
these  means  of  making  known  his  dis- 
coveries ;  since  he  may  not  have  had 
friends  whose  names  and  authority 
might  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
public  ;  but  it  is  a  misfortane  to 
which  his  system  has  been  tabjected, 
and  a  difficulty  which  it  has  ftill  to 
overcome.  There  is  also  a  singular 
and  somewhat  ludicrous  condition  of 
giving  warranted  UttoHM ;  by  which  is 
meant,  we  presume,  that  the  money  b 
to  be  returned  if  the  progress  is  not 
made.  We  should  be  curious  to  know 
how  poor  Mr.  Hamilton  would  protect 
himself  from  some  swindling  sdiolan, 
who,  having  really  learnt  all  that  the 
master  professed  to  teach,  should  coun- 
terfeit the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  refuse  to 
construe  a  single  verse,  or  to  pay  a 
farthing. 

Whether  Mr.  Hamilton's  translatioos 
are  good  or  bad  is  not  the  question. 
The  point  to  determine  is,  whether 
very  close  interlineal  translations  are 
helps  in  learning  a  language  ?  not 
whether  Mr.  Hamilton  has  executed 
these  translations  faithfully  and  judi- 
ciously. Whether  Mr.  Hamilton  is  or 
is  not  the  inventor  of  the  system 
which  bears  his  name,  and  what  his 
claims  to  originality  may  be,  are  also 
questions  of  very  second-rate  import- 
ance ;  but  they  merit  a  few  obser^ 
vations.  That  man  is  not  the  disco- 
verer of  any  art  who  first  says  the 
thing  ;  but  he  who  says  it  so  long, 
and  so  loud,  and  so  dcarlv,  that  Ik: 
compels  mankind  to  hear  him  —  the 
man  who  i:*  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  discovery,  that 
he  will  take  no  denial :  but,  at  the 
risk  of  fortune  and  fame,  pushes 
through  all  opposition,  and  is  deter- 
mined that  what  he  thinks  he  has 
discovered  shall  not  perish  for  want 
of  a  faur  trial  Other  persons  had 
noticed  the  effect  of  coal  gas  in  pro- 
ducing light ;  but  Winsor  worried  the 
town  with  bad  English  for  three  win- 
ters before  he  could  attract  any  serious 
attention  to  his  views.  Many  persons 
broke  stone  before  Macadam  ;  but 
Macadam  fdt  the  discovery  mors 
\«aoTc^^^  %\a&»4  it  more  dearly,  per* 
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fevered  in  it  with  greater  tenacity,  — 
wielded  his  hammer,  in  short,  with 
ineater  force  then  other  men,  and 
ilnallj  succeeded  in  bringing  his  plan 
into  general  use. 

Literal  translations  are  not  only  not 
used  in  oar  pablio  schools,  bat  are  ge- 
nerally discoantenanced  in  them.  A 
literal  translaiion,  or  any  translation 
of  a  achool-book,  is  a  contraband 
article  in  English  schools,  whioh  a 
•eboolmaster  woald  instantly  seize,  as 
a  Cnstoin>honse  officer  would  a  barrel 
of  gin,  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  other 
band,  maintains,  by  books  and  lectures, 
that  all  boys  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
work  with  literal  translations,  and  that 
it  ie  by  far  the  best  method  of  learning 
•  language.  If  Mr.  Hamilton's  system 
is  jost,  it  is  sad  trifling  to  deny  his 
daun  to  originality,  by  stating  that 
Mr.  Locke  has  said  the  same  thing,  or 
that  others  have  said  the  same  thing, 
a  century  earlier  than  Hamilton. 
Tli^  hare  all  said  it  so  feebly,  that 
their  obaenrations  have  passed  suh 
mieniio  i  and  if  Mr.  Hamilton  succeeds 
in  being  heard  and  followed,  to  him 
ba  the  glory  —  because  from  him 
bave  pn^eedcd  the  utility  and  the 
advantage. 

.The  works  upon  this  subject  on  this 
pbn  pablished  before  the  time  of  Mr. 
banilton  are,  Montanus's  edition  of 
the  Bible,  with  Pignini*s  interlineary 
Latin  version  ;  Lubin*s  New  Testa- 
ment, having  the  Greek  interlined  with 
Latin  and  Germon  ;  Abbe  L'01ivct*8 
Fenaees  de  Ciceron ;  and  a  French 
wprk  by  the  Abbe  Radonvilliers,  Paris, 
1768 — and  Locke  upon  Education. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  Mr. 
Haniltmi  is,  to  introduce  very  strict 
literal  interlinear  translations,  as  aids 
to  kxioons  and  dictionaries,  and  to 
make  so  much  use  of  them  as  that  the 
iieiionary  or  lexicon  will  be  for  a  long: 
time  little  required.  We  will  suppose 
the  language  to  be  the  Italian,  and  the 
book  aelected  to  be  the  Gospel  of  St 
John.  Of  this  Gtjspel  Mr.  Hamilton 
hat  pablished  a  key,  of  which  the 
Ukming  Is  an  extract:  — 

mm  Nd      prineipio  era  fl  Yerbo,   e 
/•  lk#  btffinmmg  teas  the  Word,  and 
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n    Yerbo  era  appresso  DfOb    e    il  Yerbo 
fhs  Word  was  near  to  God,  and  ths  Word 
era    Die. 
watOod, 
MO  Quetto  era  nel    principle  appresso 
Tkig  was  in  tko  beQinning  near  to 
Die. 
God. 
M«  Per  meiio  di  lui  tutte  le  cose  ftiron 
Bp  means  qfhim  aU  the  thingsioere 
fktte:     e     sensa  di   lui  nulla   fU  fktto 
mads:  andioithoutofkimnothiMgwasmads 
di  ci6,     che        e  stata  fittto. 
qfthai,  efiohieh  is  been  mads, 
M^  In   lui   era    hk    vita,    e    la  vita 
In  Mm  was  ths    l^fe,and  ths  Hfs 
era  la   luce  degli  uomini : 
was  tfts  light  qf  ths  men: 
M.     E   la  luce spleode  tra     le   tene- 
And  the  light  shines  among  the  dark- 
bre,     e    le    tenebre  hanno  non  ammessa 
nsss,  and  ths  darknsssss  havs  not  admitted 
]n. 
her, 

H     Ai  uu  uomo  mandate  da  Die 
There  was  a    man     sent      bg  God 
che   nomava        si    Gieranni 
who  did  name  hims^John, 
urn  Quest!  venne  qual  testimone,  aflln 
*     This   earns  like  as  witness  in  order 
di  rendere  testimeniansa  allaluce^  ende 
of  to  render  tettimong  to  the  light,  whence 
per  mexze  di  lui  tutti  credessera" 
by  mean  qfMmaU  might  believs," 

In  this  way  Mr.  Hamilton  contends 
(and  appears  to  us  to  contend  justly), 
that  tiie  language  may  be  acquired 
with  much  greater  ease  and  despatch 
than  by  the  ancient  method  of  bcfrin- 
ning  with  grammar  and  proceeding 
with  the  dictionary.  We  will  presume, 
at  present,  that  the  only  object  is  to 
read,  not  to  write  or  speak,  Italian  ; 
and  that  the  pupil  instructs  himself 
from  the  Key,  without  a  master,  and  is 
not  taught  in  a  class.  We  wish  to 
compare  the  plan  of  finding  the  Eng- 
lish word  in  such  a  literal  translation  to 
that  of  finding  it  in  dictionaries  —  and 
(he  method  of  ending  with  grammar, 
or  of  taking  the  grammar  at  an 
advanced  period  of  know  ledge  in  the 
language,  rather  than  at  the  beginning. 
Every  one  will  admit  that  of  all  the  dis- 
gusting labours  of  life,  the  labour  of 
lexicon  and  dictionary  is  the  most 
intolerable.  Nor  is  there  a  greater  ob- 
ject of  compassion  than  a  fine  boy,  full 
of  animal  spirits,  set  down  in  e^  \a»x\^X 
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sunny  day,  with  a  heap  of  unknown 
words  bctbre  him  to  be  turned  into 
English,  before  supper,  by  the  help  of 
a  ponderous  dictionary  alone.  The 
object  in  looking  into  a  dictionary  can 
only  be  to  exchange  an  unknown 
sound  for  one  that  is  known.  Now  it 
seems  indisputable,  that  the  sooner  this 
exchange  is  made  the  better.  The 
greater  the  number  of  such  exchanges 
which  can  be  made  in  a  given  time, 
the  greater  is  the  progress,  the  more 
abundant  the  copia  verborum  obtained 
by  the  scholar.  Would  it  not  be  of 
advantage  if  the  dictionary  at  once 
opened  at  the  required  page,  and  if  a 
self-moving  index  at  once  pointed  to 
the  requisite  word  ?  Is  any  advantage 
gained  to  the  world  by  the  time  em- 
ployed first  in  finding  the  letter  P,  and 
then  in  finding  the  three  guiding  let- 
ters P  R  I  ?  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
pure  loss  of  time,  justifiable  only  if  it 
be  inevitable  :  and  even  after  this  is 
done,  what  an  infinite  multitude  of 
difficulties  arc  heaped  at  once  upon  the 
wretched  beginner  !  Instead  of  being 
reserved  for  his  greater  skill  and  matu- 
rity in  the  language,  he  must  employ 
himself  in  discovering  in  which  of  many 
senses  which  his  dictionary  presents 
the  word  is  to  be  used  ;  in  consider- 
ing the  case  of  the  substantive,  and 
the  syntaxical  arrangement  in  which 
it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  relation  it 
bears  to  other  words.  The  loss  of  time 
in  the  merely  mechanical  part  of  the 
old  plan  is  immense.  We  doubt  very 
much,  if  an  average  boy,  between  ton 
and  fourteen,  will  look  out  or  find  more 
than  sixty  words  in  an  hour  ;  we  say 
nothing,  at  present,  of  the  time  em- 
ployed in  thinking  of  the  meaning  of 
each  word  when  he  has  found  it,  but 
of  the  mere  naked  discovery  of  the 
word  in  the  lexicon  or  dictionary.  It 
must  be  remembered,  we  say  an 
average  boy — not  what  Master  Evans, 
the  show-boy,  can  do  ;  nor  what 
Master  Macarthy,  the  boy  who  is 
whipt  every  day  can  do  ;  but  some  boy 
between  Macarthy  and  Evans  :  and 
not  what  this  medium  boy  can  do 
while  his  mastigophorous  superior  is 
frowning  oyer  him,  but  whai  he  ac- 


noisy  boys,  and  with  a  fecollectioii  that 
by  sending  to  the  neighbouring  shop, 
he  can  obtain  any  quantity  of  unripe 
gooseberries  upon  credit.  Now,  if  this 
statement  be  true,  and  if  there  are 
1 0,000  words  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
here  are  160  hours  employed  in  the 
mere  digital  process  of  taming  over 
leaves  !  But  in  much  less  time  than 
this,  any  boy  of  average  quickness 
might  learn,  by  the  Hamiltonian 
method,  to  construe  the  whole  four 
Gospels,  with  the  greatest  aocuracy 
and  the  most  scrupulous  correctness. 
The  interlineal  translation,  of  coarse, 
spares  the  trouble  and  time  of  this  me- 
chanical labour.  Immediately  under 
the  Italian  word  is  placed  the  English 
word.  The  unknown  sound  therdbre 
is  inttanthf  exchanged  for  one  that  is 
known.  The  labour  here  spared  is  of 
the  most  irksome  nature,  and  it  is 
spared  at  a  time  of  life  the  most  averse 
to  such  labour  ;  and  so  painful  is  this 
labour  to  many  boys,  that  it  forms  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  their  progress: 
they  prefer  to  be  floggedj  or  to  be  sent 
to  sea.  It  is  useless  to  say  of  any 
medicine  that  it  is  valuable,  if  it  is  so 
nauseous  that  the  patient  flings  it 
away.  Yon  must  give  me,  not  the 
best  medicine  you  have  in  yoor  drop, 
but  the  best  you  can  get  me  to  take. 

We  have  hitherto  been  occupied 
with  finding  the  word :  we  will  now 
suppose,  after  running  a  dirty  finger 
down  many  columns,  and  after  many 
sighs  and  groans,  that  the  word  is 
found.  We  presume  the  little  fellow 
working  in  the  true  orthodox  manner, 
without  any  translation  :  he  is  in-  pur- 
suit of  the  Greek  word  Ba\A«,  and 
after  a  long  chase,  seizes  it,  as  greedily 
as  a  bailifT  possesses  himself  of  a  fuga- 
cious captain.  But,  alas  1  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes  !~the  never-sufficiently- 
to-be-pitied  stripling  has  scarcely  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  his  success, 
when  he  finds  BoAXw  to  contain  the 
following  meanings  in  Hederick*s 
Lexicon  : —  I.  Jacio  ;  S.  Jaealor ;  S. 
Ferio  ;  4.  Figo  ;  5.  Saacio  ;  6.  At- 
tingo  ;  7.  Projicio  ;  8.  Emitto ;  9. 
Profundo  ;  10.  Pono  ;  11.  Immitto  ; 
12.  Trade;  13.  Committo ;  14.  Condo ; 


IiulLIj  does  when  lea  in  the  TBaOoX  oV\\^.  i&i^«(^  \  W  Vexso  \  17.  Flecto. 
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Sappow  the  little  rogue,  not  quite  at 
boiue  in  the  Latin  tongue,  to  Ims  desi- 
rous of  affixing  English  significations 
to  these  various  words,  he  has  then, 
at  the  moderate  rate  of  six  meanings 
to  eTciy  Littin  word,  one  hundred  and 
two  meanings  to  the  word  BoXXm  I  or, 
if  he  is  content  with  the  Latin,  he  has 
then  only  seventeen.* 

Words,  in  their  origin,  have  a  na- 
tural or  primary  sense.  The  acci- 
dental associations  of  the  people  who 
use  it,  afterwards  give  to  that  word  a 
great  number  of  secondary  meanin«;s. 
In  some  words  the  primary  meaning 
is  very  common,  and  the  secondary 
meaning  very  rare.  In  other  instances 
it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  and  in  very 
many  the  particular  secondary  mean- 
ing is  pointed  ont  by  some  proposition 
which  accompanies  it,  or  some  case  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.  But  an  ac- 
curate translation  points  these  things 
out  gradually  as  its  proceeds.  Tlie 
common  and  most  probable  meanings 
of  the  word  BaXA«,  or  of  any  other 
word,  are,  in  the  Hamiltonian  method, 
insensibly  but  surely  fixed  on  the 
mind,  which,  by  the  lexicon  method, 
must  be  done  by  a  tentative  process, 
frequently  ending  in  gross  error,  no- 
ticed with  peevishness,  punished  with 
severity,  consuming  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  for  the  most  part  only  cor- 
rected,  after  all,  by  the  accurate  viva  voce 
tnmslatiqn  of  the  master  —  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  Hamilt6nian  method. 

The  recurrence  to  a  translation  is 
treated  tin  oar  schools  as  a  species  of 
imbecility  and  meanness  ;  just  as  if 
there  was  any  other  dignity  here  than 
utility,  any  other  object  in  learning 

*  In  ftdtfilion  to  the  other  needless  diffl- 
cultken  utd  mbertet^TitniliKl  upon  children 
wlw  *re  IcATnLiw  l&nf  utw^i^,  their  Greek 
LexiooDi  grre  a  I^tin  ii^HleuL  of  an  English 
trunlatioa  i  nvl  &  b(>j  of  t  wtlve  or  thirteen 
jtm*  of  Kf^,  vhoat^  EittJiEnmente  in  Latin 
ipi  of  rmiT^e  but  irjcxlcr^t^,  is  expected  to 
m=**  ft  th'*  v-'hi.^i-  ^r  kM"wir)dgeror  other 
I^.     _;,  -    '  -        shMt^ted 

and  Uew^ed  to  lead  the  blind ;  and  u  one 
of  thoae  affioting  pieces  of  aheurdity  which 
escape  animadTerBion,  because  they  are, 
and  lave  long  been,  of  daily  occurrence. 
Hr.  Jones  has  published  an  English  and 
Grsric  Lexleon,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  notioe  of  all  persons  engaged  in  educa- 
tion, and  not  aacramented  against  all  im- 


languages,  than  to  turn  something  you 
do  not  understand,  into  something  you 
do  understand,  and  as  if  that  was  not 
the  best  method  which  effected  this  ob- 
ject in  the  shortest  and  simplest  manner. 
Hear  upon  this  point  the  judicious 
Locke  : — "But  if  such  e  man  cannot  be 
got,  who  speaks  good  Latin,  and  being 
able  to  instruct  your  son  in  all  these 
parts  of  knowledge,  will  undertake  it 
by  this  method ;  the  next  best  is  to 
have  him  taught  as  near  this  way  as 
may  be — which  is  by  taking  some  easy 
and  pleasant  book,  such  as  Msop*a 
Fables,  and  writing  the  English  trans- 
lation (made  as  literal  as  it  can  be)  in 
one  line,  and  the  Latin  words  which 
answer  each  of  them  just  over  it  in 
another.  These  let  him  read  every  dny 
over  and  over  again,  till  he  perfectly  un- 
derstands the  Latin  ;  and  then  go  on 
to  another  fable,  till  he  be  also  perfect 
in  that,  not  omitting  what  he  is  already 
perfect  in,  but  sometimes  reviewing 
tha'^,  to  keep  it  in  his  memory  ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  write,  let  these  be 
set  him  for  copies,  which,  with  the 
exercise  of  his  hand,  will  also  advance 
him  in  Latin.  This  being  a  more  im- 
perfect way  than  by  talking  Latin  unto 
him,  the  formation  of  the  verbs  first, 
and  afterwards  the  declensions  of  the 
nouns  and  pronouns  perfectly  learned 
by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  genius  and  manner  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  varies  the  sig- 
nification of  verbs  and  nouns  not  as 
the  modern  languages  do,  by  particles 
prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  last 
syllables.  More  than  this  of  q:rammar 
I  think  he  need  not  have  till  he  can 
read  himself  *  Sanctii  Minerva* —  with 
Scioppius  and  Perigonius's  notes."  — 
{Locke  on  Education^  p.  74.  folio.) 

Another  recommendation  which  we 
have  not  mentioned  in  the  Hamiltonian 
system  is,  that  it  can  be  combined,  and 
is  constantly  combined,  with  the  sys- 
tem of  Lancaster.  The  Key  is  pro- 
bably suflScicnt  for  those  who  have  no 
access  to  classes  and  schools  :  but  in  a 
Hamiltonian  school  during  the  lesson, 
it  is  not  left  to  the  option  of  the  child 
to  trust  to  the  Key  alone.  The  mas- 
ter stands  in  the  middle,  translates 
accurately  and  UteraH^  tb^^Vi^V^Ntcm^^ 
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and  then  ask  the  boyi  the  English 
of  Beparate  words,  or  challenges  them 
to  join  the  words  together,  as  he  hm 
done.  A  perpetual  attention  and  acti- 
vity 18  thus  kept  up.  The  master,  or  a 
scholar  (turned  into  a  temporary  Lan- 
casterian  master),  acts  as  a  living  lexi- 
con ;  and,  if  the  thing  is  well  done,  as  » 
lively  and  animating  lexicon.  How  i^^ 
it  possible  to  compare  this  with  the  soli- 
tary wretchedness  of  a  poor  lad  of  tht- 
desk  and  lexicon,  suffocated  with  the 
nonsense  of  grammarians,  overwhelmed 
with  every  species  of  difficulty  dispro- 
portionate to  his  age,  and  driven  b}^ 
despair  to  peg-top,  or  moil-bles  ? 

'*  Taking  these  principles  m  abaaiSpthe 
teacher  forms  his  class  of  eight,  ten,  twenty. 
or  one  hundred,  — the  number  is  of  little 
moment,  it  being  m  easy  to  teach  a  greater 
M  a  smaller  one,— and  brings  them  at  ono 
to  the  language  itself,  by  reciting,  with  t. 
loud  articulate  voice,  the  first  rene  thus  ^ 
In  in,  prineipio  in  beginning,   Verbum 
Word,  erat  was.  et  and,  Verbnm  Word,  entt 
was,  apud  at,  Deum  God,  et  and,  VeHmm 
Word,  0ra^  was,  D^tM  God.  Having  recited 
the  verse  once  or  twice  himself,  it  is  then 
recited  preeiselv  in  the  same  maimer  bjr 
any  person  of  the  class  whom  he  may  Judge 
moat  capable ;  the  person  copying  his  man- 
ner and  intonations  as  much  as  possible.— 
When  the  verse  has  been  thus  recited,  by 
eix  or  eight  persons  of  the  clans,  the  teacher 
recites  the  2nd  verse  in  the  same  manner, 
which  is  recited  as  the  former  by  any  mem- 
bers  of  the  cUss;  and  thus  continues  until 
he  has  recited  trovn.  ten  to  twdve  verses, 
which  usually  constitute  the  first  lesson  of 
one  hour.— In  three  lessons,  the  first  Chap- 
ter may  be  thus  readily  translated,  the 
teacher  gradually  diminishing  the  number 
of  repetitions  of  the  same  verse  till  the 
fourth  lesson,  when  each  member  of  the 
class  translates  his  verso  in  turn  fVom  the 
mouth  of  the  teacher;  fh>m  which  period 
flfty,  sixty,  or  'even  eecenty,  verses  may  be 
translated  in  the  time  of  a  lesson,  or  one 
hour.  At  the  seventh  lesson,  it  is  invariably 
found  that  the  class  can  translate  without 
the  assistance  of  the  teacher  farther  than 
for  occasional  correction,  and  for  those 
words  which  they  may  not  have  met  in  the 
preceding  chapters.     But,  to  accomplish 
this,  it  is  al«olutcly  necessary  that  every 
member  of  the  class  know  every  word  of  all 
the  preceding  lessons ;  which  is  however  an 
easy  task,  the  words  being  always  taught 
him  in  class,  and  the  pupil  besides  being 
aWe  to  refer  to  the  key  whenever  he  is  at  a 
ioss— the  key  be=ng  tTaualaUAVnWieNwni 
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words  which  the  teacher  hai  used  in  the 
class,  IVom  which,  as  beforo  remarked,  be 
must  never  deviate.-  In  ten  lesMni^  tt  wiU 
be  found  that  the  claas  can  rwdily  trans- 
late the  whole  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
which  is  called  the  fint  section  of  the 
course.— Should  any  deli^,  fhmi  any  oaose. 
prevent  them,  it  is  in  my  daaaes  alwaya  fbr 
account  of  teacher,  who  girea  the  extn 
lesson  or  leBM>ns  always  graiU.— It  cannot 
be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
pupa  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every 
word  of  his  flrat  section  is  moM  important 
to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  Ua  IVitnre  pro- 
gress.—At  the  end  of  ten  leMona,  or  flrkt 
section,  the  custom  of  my  Establislmieiita 
is  to  give  the  pupil  the  Epitome  Bietorim 
Sacra,  which  is  provided  with  a  key  in  the 
same  manner.— It  was  first  used  In  our 
classes  for  the  first  and  second  sections ;  we 
now  teach  it  in  one  section  of  ten  leiKms, 
nrhich  we  find  easier  than  to  teaoh  it  in  two 
sections  before  the  pupil  has  read  the  Tea- 
tament.— When  he  has  rewl  the  Epitome, 
It  will  be  then  time  to  give  him  the  thooiy 
of  the  verbs  and  other  worda  which  change 
their  terminations.- He  has  already  ac- 
quired a  good  practical  knowledge  of  these 
things ;  the  theory  becomes  then  very  easy. 
—A  grammar  oontaining  the  declension!i 
and  conjugations,  and  printed  specially  for 
iny  classes,  is  then  put  into  the  pupil*^ 
liands  (not  to  be  got  by  heart,—  nothing  is 
(wer  got  by  rote  on  this  system),  but  that  ho 
may  comprehend  more  readily  his  tcaeher, 
who  lectures  on  grammar  generally,  bat 
especially  on  the  verba.    Prom  this  thne. 
hat  is,  trrna  the  beginning  of  the  third 
r^ection,  the  pupU  studies  the  theoiy  and 
construction  of  the  language  as  well  as  its 
(Hractioe.    For  this  purpose  he  Kids  the 
nucient  authors,  banning  with  Cksar. 
which,  together  with  tbnSeteetaePnfimig, 
nils  usefully  the  third  and  fimrth  secti^ 
When  these  with  the  preceding  books  are 
well  known,  the  pupil  wlU  find  Uttle  difE- 
<  ulty  in  reading  the  authors  nsuall^  naA 
II  schools.    The  fifth  and  eixtk  sectlorM 
onsist  of  TirgU  and  Horaoe,  enough  of 
which  is  read  to  enable  the  pupU  to  Rsd 
them  with  flKility,  and  to  give  him  comet 
ideas  of  Prosody  and  Versification.  Pireor 
^iz  months,  with  mutual  attention  on  the 
r«rt  of  pupil  and  teacher,  will  be  flbund 
Fiuffloient  to  aoquhre  a  knowledge  of  this 
language,  which  hitherto  has  twtWy  beoi 
the  result  of  as  many  yesrs." 

We  have  before  said,  that  the  Hamil- 

Ionian's  system  must  not  depend  upon 

Mr.  Hamilton's  method  of  canyinf?  it 

into  execution ;  for  instance, he  banishes 

\(t^m  Voa  cichools  the  efiects  of  emn- 


lation.  The  bo^s  do  not  take  ench 
utber*8  places.  This,  we  think,  is  a 
sad  absordity.  A  cook  might  as  well 
rescdve  to  make  bread  without  fermen- 
tation, as  a  pedagogue  to  carry  on  a 
acbool  without  emulation.  It  must  be 
a  sad  doughy  lump  without  this  Tivi- 
fjring  principle.  Why  are  boys  to  be 
shot  out  from  a  cUss  of  feelings  to 
which  society  owes  so  much,  and  upon 
which  their  conduct  iu  future  life  must 
(if  they  are  worth  anything)  be  so 
closely  constructed  ?  Poet  A  writes 
venes  to  outshine  poet  B.  Philoso- 
pher C  sets  up  roasting  Titanium,  and 
boillDg  Chromium,  that  he  may  be 
thought  more  of  than  philosopher  D. 
Mr.  Jackson  strires  to  out-paint  Sir 
Thomas ;  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  to 
overspeak  Mr.  Canning ;  and  so  so- 
ciety gains  good  chemists,  poets,  paint- 
ers, speakers,  and  orators  ;  and  why  arc 
not  boys  to  be  emulous  as  well  as 
men? 

If  a  boy  were  in  Paris,  would  he 
learn  the  langnage  better  by  shutting 
himself  up  to  read  French  books  with 
a  dictionary,  or  by  conversing  freely 
with  all  whom  he  met  ?  and  what 
is  cooTersAtion  but  an  Uamiltonian 
aefaool?  Every  man  you  meet  is  a 
liring  lexicon  and  grammar — who  is 
perpetoidly  changing  your  English 
into  French,  and  perpetually  instruct- 
ing yon,  in  spite  of  yourself,  in  the 
tenmnations  of  French  substantives 
and  TerlM.  The  analogy  is  still  closer, 
if  yon  converse  with  persons  of  whom 
Toa  can  ask  questions,  and  who  will 
iw  at  the  trouble  of  correcting  you. 
What  madness  would  it  be  to  run  away 
from  these  pleasing  facilities,*  |is  too 
dangeronslT  easy  —  to  stop  your  ears, 
to  doable-lock  the  door,  and  to  look 
opt  cAiekenM:  taking  a  walk;  and  fine 
wfflrifcfr  in  Boyer's  Dictionary  —  and 
thea  by  the  help  of  Chambaud's  Gram- 
nar*  to  construct  a  sentence  which 
ihoiild  signify,  *^Come  to  my  house, 
and  tai  some  chiekens,  if  il  is  fine!*' 
Bat  there  is  in  England  almost  a  love 
of  dilBcnlty  and  needless  labour.  Wc 
are  to  resolute  and  industrious  in 
raising  up  impediments  which  ought 
to  be  overcome,  that  thera  is  a  sort  of 
sonidoo  against  the  remoKsJ  of  tbeac  j 
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impediments,  and  a  notion  that  the 
advantage  is  not  fairly  come  by  with- 
out the  previous  toil.  If  the  EngliKh 
were  in  a  paradise  of  spontaneous 
productions,  they  would  continue  to 
dig  and  plough,  though  they  were 
never  a  peach  nor  a  pine-apple  the 
better  for  it. 

A  principal  point  to  attend  to  in  the 
Harailtonian  system,  is  the  prodigious 
number  of  words  and  phrases  which 
pass  through  tlie  boy's  mind,  compared 
with  those  which  are  presented  to  him 
by  the  old  plan.  As  a  talkative  boy 
learns  French  sooner  in  France  than  a 
silent  boy,  so  a  translator  of  books 
learns  sooner  to  construe,  the  more  he 
translates.  An  Hamilton  inn  makes,  in 
six  or  seven  lussous,  three  or  four 
hundred  times  as  many  exchanges  of 
English  for  French  or  Latin,  as  u 
grammar  schoolboy  can  do  ;  and  if  he 
lose  50  per  cent,  of  all  he  hears,  his 
progress  is  still,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  cumparison,  more  rapid. 

As  for  pronunciation  of  living  lan- 
guages, we  see  no  reason  why  that 
consideration  should  be  introduced  in 
this  place.  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  all  living  languages 
are  best  learnt  in  the  country  where 
they  are  spoken,  or  by  living  with 
those  who  come  from  that  country  ; 
but  if  that  cannot  be,  Mr.  ILmiilton*s 
method  is  better  than  the  grammar 
and  dictionary  method.  Caieris  pari' 
bus,  Mr.  Hamilton*s  method,  as  far  as 
French  is  concerned,  would  be  iK'tter 
in  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman,  and  his 
Italian  method  in  the  hands  of  an 
Italian ;  but  all  this  has  nothing  to  Uo 
with  the  system. 

•*  Have  I  read  through  Lilly  ? — have 
I  learnt  by  heart  that  nio^t  atrocious 
monument  of  absurdity,  the  West- 
minster Grammar  ?  —  have  I  been 
whipt  for  tlie  substantives  ?  —  whipt 
for  the  verbs  ?  —  and  whipt  for  and 
with  the  interjections  ?  —  have  1  picked 
the  sense  slowly,  and  word  by  word, 
out  of  Ilederick  ?  —  and  shall  my  son 
Daniel  be  exempt  from  all  this 
misery  ?  —  Shall  a  little  unknown 
person  in  Cecil  Street,  Strand,  No.  25., 
pretend  to  tell  me  that  all  il\v%  \%  \x\\- 
necciisary  ?— Was  \l  ^^\\A^  \X:kax  \ 
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look  of  oonsldiTation;  'you  may  play  a 
'waltz  wit)i  one  Imnd,  and  dance  as  little  as 
you  think  convenient.  You  may  draw  cari- 
catures of  your  intimate  friends.  You  may 
not  Hing  a  note  of  Rossini ;  nor  sketch  gate- 
posts and  donkeys  after  nature.  You  may 
sit  to  a  harp,  but  you  need  not  play  it.  You 
must  not  paint  miniatures  nor  copy  Swiss 
costumes.  But  you  may  maimfscture  any- 
thing—from a  cap  down  to  a  pair  of  shoes 
—always  rememl)ering  that  the  less  usofiil 
your  work  the  Iwlter.  Can  you  remember 
oil  this?'—'!  do  not  know/  said  she,  'it 
comprehends  so  much;  and  I  am  rather 
puzzled  Iwtween  the  '*mays"  and  "must 
nots."  However,  it  noems.  according  to  your 
code,  thilt  very  little  is  to  be  required  of 
me :  for  you  have  not  mentioned  anything 
that  I  iK»itively  miiMt  do.*— *Ah,  well,  1  can 
reduce  all  to  a  very  small  compass.  Yoa 
must  be  an  archcress  m  the  summer,  and  a 
skater  in  the  winter,  nnd  play  well  at  billi- 
ardH  all  the  year;  and  if  you  do  these  ex- 
tremely well,  my  admiration  will  have  no 
bounds.'—'  1  believe  I  must  forfeit  all  claim 
to  your  admiration  then,  for  unfortunately 
1  am  not  so  gifted.'-' Then  you  must  place 
it  to  the  Bi'cciurit  of  your  other  gilts.*— 
'Certainly— when  it  comes.*— *  Oh!  it  is 
sure  to  come,  as  you  well  know :  but,  never- 
theless, 1  like  tliat  incredulous  look  ex- 
tremely.'—He  then  turned  away,  thinking 
proltalily  thst  he  IimI  paid  her  the  compli* 
inent  of  suilicient  attention,  and  began  a 
conversation  with  the  Duchess,  which  was 
carried  on  iu  such  a  wfll.regulated  under- 
tone, as  to  be  perfectly  inaudible  to  any  but 
themselves."- (pp.  ftJ— 09.) 

The  bustling  importance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Jcrmyn,  the  fat  Duke,  and 
his  right-hand  man  the  blunt  toud- 
catcr,  Mr.  Charlccote,  a  loud  noisy 
hportsman,  and  Ludy  Jemiyn's  worldly 
prudence,  arc  all  di>playcd  and  man- 
aticd  with  considerable  skill  and  great 
]>(>wer  of  amusing.  One  littlo  sin 
ui^ainst  good  taste  our  author  some- 
times commits  —  an  error  from  which 
Sir  Waller  Scott  is  not  exempt.  Wc 
mean  the  humour  of  giving  character- 
istic names  to  persons  and  places  ;  for 
instance.  Sir  Thomas  Jormyn  is  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  I'ur  the  town  of 
liottenborough.  This  very  easy  and 
ai'pellative  jocularity  seems  to  us,  we 
confess,  to  savour  a  little  of  vulgarity; 
nnd  is  therefore  quite  as  unworthy  of 
Mr.  Lister,  as  Dr.  I>rya!<du5t  is  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  The  plainest  names 
vhich  caa  be  fuaod  (Smith,  Thomson, 


Johnson,  and  Si]iinn.a]irayicxceptcd), 
arothe  best  for  noTelk  LordClM(te^ 
ton  we  have  often  met  with  *,  and  wt  ^ 
fered  a  good  deal  from  hii  LonUiip : 
a  heavy,  pompous,  meddling  port 
occupying  a  great  share  of  the  coin 
venation — saying  things  in  toi  words 
wh ich  required  only  two,  and  endemlf 
convinced  that  he  is  making  a  grot  *■ 
impression  ;  a  large  man,  with  a  liisi  J 
head,  and  very  landed  manner;  knot-  "^ 
ing  enough  to  torment  his  fieUiw^  3 
crcatores,  not  to  instruct  them— iki 
ridicule  of  young  ladies,  and  ibe 
natural  butt  and  target  of  wU.  It 
is  easy  to  talk  of  camiTorouianinli 
and  beasts  of  prey ;  but  does  nek  i 
man,  who  lays  waste  a  whole  pinj 
of  civilised  beings  by  pitMing,  icflecl 
upon  the  joys  he  spoils,  and  ibeniiaT 
he  creates  in  the  course  of  hii  life? 
and  that  any  one  who  listens  to  hia 
through  poUtenesji,  would  prefer  tood^ 
oehe  or  earache  to  his  conTcnatioi  ? 
Docs  he  consider  the  extreme  aoesd- 
ness  which  ensues,  when  the  conpanT 
have  discovered  a  man  to  be  an  a- 
tremely  absurd  person,  at  the  niae 
time  that  it  is  absolutely  impossibkto 
convey,  by  words  or  manner,  the  m* 
distant  suspicion  of  the  discom;? 
And  then,  who  punishes  this  Imc? 
What  sessions  and  what  anizes  fiv 
him  ?  What  bill  is  found  a^aiiut 
him?  Who  indicts  him  ?  WhvDibi 
judges  have  gone  their  Tcmal  ted 
autumnal  rounds  —  the  sheep-tteal-f 
disappears  —  the  swindler  gets  Rsdr 
for  the  Bay  —  the  solid  parti  cf  tbe 
murderer  are  preserved  in  anatomkil 
collections.  But,  after  twenty  vetfi 
of  crime,  the  bore  is  discovered  in  tbe 
same  house,  in  the  same  auitudf,  ctf^ 
ing  the  same  soup  —  unpunished,  u- 
tried,  undissected  —  no  scafToM.  so 
skeleton  —  no  mob  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  to  gape  over  his  last  dying  speech 
and  confession. 

The  scene  of  quizzing  the  ooosCrv 
neighbours  is  well  imagined,  and  not 
ill  executed  ;  though  there  an  masr 
more  fortunate  passagtu  in  the  bouk. 
The  elderly  widows  of  the  metropota 
beg.  through  us,  to  return  their  thanks 
to  Mr.  Lister  for  the  ftdlowing  a^ite* 
able  portrait  of  Mn.  Dormer. 
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"  It  vonld  be  diBIonIt  to  And  a  more  plean- 
VeiMBpletlm  Mri.  Dornier,  of  that  much 
bdltd  dan  of  dderiy  ladien  of  the  world, 
hovB  imramed  to  be  happy  only  at  the 
id  tafale;  to  grov  in  bitterness  as  they 
hraoioB  in  years,  and  to  haunt,  like  restless 
ntli^  those  bui^  circles  which  they  no 
■ger  cither  enliTen  or  adorn.  Such  there 
qr  b^;  but  of  these  she  was  not  one.  She 
M  tiM  frequenter  of  society,  but  not  its 
im  She  had  great  natural  henevoloncc 
dSqiosltioni  a  ftiondly  vivacity  of  inan- 
n,  which  endeared  her  to  the  young,  and 
itasdj  good  sense,  which  commanded  the 
tpact  <tf  her  oontemporariosi  and  many, 
hD  did  not  agree  with  her  on  particular 
teta,  were  willing  to  allow  that  there  was 
iQpd  deal  of  reason  in  Mrs.  Dormer's  pre- 
dicta.  She  was,  perhaps,  a  little  blind  to 
•  hults  of  her  fHends ;  a  defect  of  which 
a  world  could  not  euro  her ;  but  she  was 
lyUnd  to  their  virtues.  She  was  fond  of 
«Bg  people,  and  had  an  unimpaired  gaiety 
wot  her,  which  seemed  to  expand  in  the 
■iKt  with  them ;  and  she  was  anxious  to 
VBote,  fear  their  sake,  even  tho»e  amuse- 
Hts  for  which  she  had  lost  all  taste  her- 
It  She  was— but  after  all,  she  will  be 
m  daKribed  by  negatives.  She  was  not  a 
iMi-inakcr,  or  mischief-maker;  nor  did 
Kphmie  herself  upon  her  charity,  in  im- 
lA^  believing  only  just  half  of  what  the 
crid  says.  She  was  no  retailer  of  scanda- 
m  'on  diia.*  She  did  not  combat  wrinkles 
ilk  rouge;  nor  did  she  labour  to  render 
■n  less  respected  by  h  miserable  afrcfta* 
SB  of  girlish  ftshions.  She  did  not  stickle 
vtha  inviolable  excIusivciicsH  of  certain 
Mto;  nor  was  she  afhiid  of  being  known 
I  vl^  a  friend  in  an  unfhshioiutble  quarter 
r  the  town.  She  was  no  worshipper  of 
lenrank.  She  did  not  patronise  oddities; 
vnnction  thoee  who  delight  in  liraving 
hi  rules  of  common  decency.  She  did  not 
ffliBe  her  sense  of  propriety,  by  shaking 
■■b  with  the  recent  defendant  in  a  Crim. 
^  cause;  nor  exhale  her  devotion  in 
hriv  routa."— (pp.  248,  U4.) 

Mn.  Clotworthy,  we  are  afraid,  will 
Bot  be  quite  so  well  pleased  with  the 
Ascription  of  her  rout.  Mrs.  Clot- 
*onhr  is  one  of  those  ladiett  who  have 
^  fiddlers,  and  tine  rooms,  but  no 
^  friends.  But  fine  friends  inny 
*^7i  be  had,  where  there  are  ices, 
^len,  and  fine  rooms  :  and  so,  with 
*^  or  a  doien  stars  and  an  Oonala:»ka 
<^  and  followed  by  all  vicious  and 
idient  London,  Mrs.  Clotworthy  takes 
Aeiiad. 


*'  The  poor  woman  seemed  half  dead  with 
fatigue  already;  and  we  cannot  venture  to 
say  whether  the  prospect  of  five  hours 
more  of  this  high-wrought  ci^joyment  tend- 
ed much  to  brace  hor  to  the  task.  It  was  a 
brilliant  sight,  and  an  interesting  one,  if  it 
could  have  been  viewed  fhmi  some  fkir  van- 
tsge  ground,  with  ample  space,  in  coolness 
and  in  quiet.  Bank,  beauty,  and  splendour, 
were  richly  blended.  The  gay  attire;  the 
glittering  Jewels;  the  more  resplendent 
fi-atures  they  adorned,  and  too  frequently 
the  rouged  cheek  of  the  sexsgonarian :  the 
vigilant  chaperon;  the  fair  but  languid 
form  which  she  conducted;  well  curled 
heads,  well  propped  with  starch;  well 
whiskered  guardsmen !  and  hero  and  there 
fat  good«humour(Hl  elderly  gentlemen,  with 
stars  upon  their  coats ;— all  those  united  in 
one  close  medley— a  curious  pieco  of  living 
mosaic  Most  of  tlicm  came  to  see  and  be 
seen;  some  of  the  luostyouthfUl  profesNedly 
to  dance ;  yet  how  could  they  ?  at  any  rate 
they  tried.— They  stood,  if  they  could,  wth 
their  vis*jl*vis  facing  them,  — and  sidled 
across— and  back  sgain  and  made  one  Rtop, 
—or  two  if  there  was  room,  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  joined  hands  and  set— perhaps, 
and  turned  their  partners,  or  dis))en!k>il 
with  it  if  necessary —  and  so  on  to  tlic  end 
of '  La  Finale ;'  and  then  comos  a  waltz  for 
the  few  who  choose  it— and  then  another 
Miuecsy  quadrille-^ and  so  on— and  on,  till 
the  weary  many  'leave  ample  room  and 
verge  enough'  for  the  persevering  few  to 
tlgure  in  with  greater  freedom. 

**But  then  they  talk;  oh!  ayt  true  wo 
must  not  forget  the  charms  of  conversation. 
And  what  passes  l)etween  nine-tenths  of 
them  I  Remarks  on  the  heat  of  the  room ; 
the  state  of  the  crowd ;  the  impossibility  of 
dancing,  and  the  propriety  nevertheless  of 
attempting  it ;  that  on  last  Weilnesday  was 
a  bad  Alniack's,  and  on  Thursday  a  wnrsft 
Opera;  that  tho  new  ballet  is  sufipOKiMi  to 
Im  good;  mutual  inquiries  how  they  like 
Pasta,  or  Catalaui,  or  whoeviT  the  s>  ren  of 
the  day  may  be ;  whether  they  have  Ixx'U 
at  Lady  A.'s,  and  whether  thoy  arc  proing  to 
Mrs.  B.'s;  whether  they  think  MissSuch-a- 
one  handsome;  and  what  is  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  talking  to  her;  whiUher 
Bosbini's  music  makes  the  best  quadrilles, 
and  whether  CoUinct's  Ijand  are  the  U'Kt  to 
play  them.  Thent  art*  many  who  i>ny  in 
better  coin ;  but  the  small  clian^  is  n  urh 
of  this  description."— (VoL  I.  pp.  219—251.) 

We  consider  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  London,  as  it  appears  to  a 
person  walking  home  aflcr  a  rout,  at 
lour  or  five  o*cIock  in  tho  momin*;,  to 
be  OS  poetical  as  anything  written  pu 
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emulation,  contend  with  each  oUier  in 
catching  the  interpretation,  and  in 
applying  to  the  lesson  before  thetn, 

**if  you  wish  boys  to  remember  anv 
language,  make  the  acquisition  of  k 
very  tedions  and  distrusting."  Thi*. 
seems  to  be  an  odd  rule  {  but  if  it  be 
good  for  language,  it  must  be  p'CM^d 
also  for  every  species  of  knowledge  — 
music,  mathematics,  navigation,  archi- 
tecture. In  all  these  sciences  avi^rsion 
should  be  the  parent  of  memory  — 
impediment  the  cause  of  perfection. 
If  difficulty  is  the  sauce  of  memory, 
the  boy  who  learns  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  will  remember  with  thu 
greatest  tenacity; — in  other  worda* 
tbe  acquisitions  of  a  dunce  will  t»e 
greater  and  more  important  tlian  thosu 
of  a  clever  boy.  Where  is  the  lo»ro  of 
difficulty  to  end  ?  Why  not  lenvc  a 
boy  to  compose  his  own  dictionary  and 
grammar  ?  It  is  not  what  is  done  for 
a  boy,  but  what  he  does  for  hitneelf, 
that  is  of  any  importance.  Are  fhei-e 
difficulties  enough  in  the  old  m<;tht^l 
of  acquiring  languages  ?  Would  it  be 
better  if  the  difficulties  were  doubled, 
and  thirty  years  piven  to  langungcs, 
instead  of  filteen  ?  All  these  iirgu* 
nients  presume  the  difficulty  to  bo  ^ot 
over,  and  then  the  memory  to  be  hn- 
proved.  But  what  if  the  difficulty  iu 
shrunk  from  P  What  if  it  put  an  end 
to  power  instead  of  increasing  it  \  and 
extinguish,  instead  of  exciting,  appli- 
cation ?  And  when  these  effects  are 
produced,  you  not  only  preclude  all 
hopes  of  learning,  or  language,  liut 
you  put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  literary 
habits,  and  to  all  improvements  fron^ 
study.  The  boy  who  is  loxicon-stru<.'k 
in  early  youth  looks  upon  all  books 
afterwards  witli  horror,  and  goes  over 
to  the  blockheads.  Every  boy  would 
be  pleased  with  books,  and  pleased 
with  school,  and  be  glad  to  forwiird 
the  views  of  his  parents,  and  obtain 
tiie  praise  of  his  master,  if  he  found  it 
possible  to  make  tolerably  easy  pro- 
gress; but  he  is  driven  to  absolute 
despair  by  gerunds,  and  wishes  hini^df 
dead  I  Progress  is  pleasure — activity 
is  pleasure.     It  is  impossible  for  a  boy 


tiot  to  make  progress,  and  no\.  Vi  ^ 


iLiid  this  pleasing  state  of  mind  we 
Ciiiiiejid  to  be  more  faTourable  to 
memory,  than  the  languid  jaded  spirit 
which  much  commerce  with  lexicons 
never- fails  to  produce. 

Translations  are  objected  to  in 
schools  justly  enough,  when  thej  are 
paraphrases  and  not  translations.  It 
i^  impossible,  from  a  paraphrase  or 
very  loose  translation,  to  make  any 
u<^ful  progress  —  they  retard  rather 
rhun  accelerate  a  knowledge  of  the 
Lar^guage  to  be  acquired,  and  are  the 
priticipal  causes  of  the  discredit  into 
^vijicb  translations  hare  been  brought, 
as  instruments  of  education. 

tnfandum  Begina  Jubes  renoraie  doloraa, 
Hi-giam,  Jubcs  renovare  dolorem  iniSndam. 

Oh  i  Queen,  thou  orderett  to  rmewgr^f 
n&l  la  he  apoken  o,1 

Oh !  Queen,  in  punuanoe  of  yoor  com- 
mands, I  enter  upon  the  numtire  of  nus* 
(brtuties  almost  too  great  for  utterance. 

The  first  of  these  translations  leads 
\is  directly  to  the  explication  of  a 
Ibreign  language,  as  the  latter  insures 
a  ptfrfect  ignorance  of  it. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  introduce 
tmy  useful  novelty  in  education  with- 
out enhancing  its  perils  by  needless 
und  untenable  paradox.  Mr.  Hamilton 
liA£i  CTiade  an  assertion  in  his  I'reface 
to  ilie  Key  of  the  Italian  Gospel,  which 
ba<»  no  kind  of  foundation  in  fact,  and 
which  has  afforded  a  conspicuona  nuurk 
for  the  aim  of  his  antagonists. 

**  I  have  said  that  esdi  word  is  translated 
by  iiB  OM  9oie  undeviating  meanini,  as- 
suming as  an  inoontrovertible  principle  in 
all  taui^uages  that,  with  very  few  exeeptioaa, 
incli  word  has  one  meaning  only,  and  can 
tiRually  be  rendered  correctly  into  aootber 
by  oxvi  word  only,  which  one  word  should 
nerve  Tor  its  repreeentative  at  all  times  aud 
OD  aU  occasions.'* 


Now,  it  is  probable  that  each  word 
had  one  meaning  only  in  its  orighi ; 
hu£  metaphor  and  association  are  so 
buhy  with  human  speech,  that  the  same 
word  comes  to  serve  in  a  rast  Tariety 
of  i^enses,  and  continues  to  do  to  long 
aiur  the  metaphors  and  aisociatioai 
ivluch  called  it  into  this  state  of  activity 
ax^  buried  in  oblivion.     Why  mar  not 


nui  lu  ma&e  progress,  anoi  i\o\.  lu  \m  \  arc  uuneu  in  odutiou.      vv  ny  mar  nv» 
active,  in  the  Uamdloniaxi  m*^\\u^  \\jv]bco  >Dft  >araDai»taA.  erdCr  aa  well  ai 
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■Ueh  nobo^fhai  mora  for  bcrigei  iMn 
mn  jon  CAQ  enter  into  all  those  nlcctieH, 
md  that  my  obeerraliona  will  not  be  lost 
qm  yoa.  And  now,  my  lore,  let  mo  men- 
flin  ■notlwr  thing.  Yoa  miut  get  over 
hrt  little  emfaarraatment  which  I  see  you 
rvhcnerer  you  meet  him.  It  wm  very 
1  and  escunble  the  flrst  time,  con- 
j'  our  long  acquaintance  with  him 
■d  the  General :  but  wc  muat  make  our 
mduct  eonftHm  to  drcumstanoce;  so  try 
o  «rt  the  better  of  thia  little  flutter:  it 
Ion  Doi  look  well,  and  might  bo  observed. 
Tbtan  it  no  quality  more  valiwblo  in  a 
«mg  person  than  self-possession.  So  you 
Hsi  keep  down  these  blushes/  said  mIio, 

her  on  the  cheek,  *or  1  believe  I 
i  rouge  yoa :~  though  it  would  l)e  a 

1  piUcM,  with  tho  pretty  natural 
■haur  you  have.  But  you  uuut  remember 
ikift  I  have  been  ssyiiig.  Bo  more  crom- 
MBsd  In  your  behaviour.  Try  to  adopt  the 
Haner  which  I  do.  It  may  be  difficult ; 
Ntyoa  see  I  contrive  it.  and  1  have  known 
^.  Granby  a  irreat  deal  longer  than  you 
■N;  CaroKnc*  **—  (pp.  21, 22.) 

These  principles  arc  of  the  hi(;hc8t 
MeticaJ  importance  in  an  a^  when 
Jm  art  of  mnrr>'ing  danglitera  is 
svried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excel - 
laiee,  when  love  must  be  made  to  the 
fwrnj;  men  of  fortune,  not  only  by  the 
roQDg  lady,  who  mu^t  apinrnr  to  be 
lying  for  him,  but  by  the  father, 
Mcber,  annt5,  cousiins,  tutor,  game- 
keeper, and  stable  buy — assisted  by 
the  parson  of  the  p;irish,  and  the 
dmnrh wardens.  If  any  of  these  fail, 
iXves  pouts,  and  the  match  is  off. 

Ihc  merit  of  this  writer  is,  tliat  he 
ctfdies  delicate  portraits  wliich  a  less 
■kilfnl  artist  would  puss  over,  from 
Ml  thinkinf:  the  features  sufficiently 
Bwked.  We  arc  struck,  however, 
*ith  the  resemblance,  nnd  ore  pleased 
vith  the  conquest  of  ditHcultics  —  wc 
RSKmber  to  have  seen  such  faces, 
>Dd  ore  sensible  that  they  form  an 
VpNable  variety  to  the  expression  of 
BMiR  marked  and  decided  character. 
Kobody,  for  instance,  can  deny  that  he 
ti  acquainted  with  Miss  DarrelL 

"Miss  Darrell  was  not  strictly  a  beauty. 
ftskad  not,  as  was  frequently  olMcn'oii  by 
kv  female  friends,  and  unwillingly  ad- 
I  by  her  male  admirers,  a  siniric  truly 
e  in  her  &oe.  But  who  could 
f\  with  the  tomt  mtemble?  who  but 
Hat  be  daailed  with  the  graceful  anima- 


tion with  which  thOse  features  were  liiehtcd 
up ?  Let  critics  hesitate  to  pronounce  her 
beautiAil ;  at  any  rate  they  must  allow  hor 
to  be  fascinating.  Place  her  a  perfect 
stranger  in  a  crowded  assembly,  and  she 
would  flmt  attract  his  eye;  correctcr  beau- 
ties would  pass  uimoticcd,  and  his  flrht 
attention  would  bo  riveted  by  her.  Sho 
was  all  Inrllliancy  and  offcct ;  but  it  were 
hard  to  tsay  she  studied  it ;  so  little  did  her 
spontaneous,  <uiy  graces  convey  the  im- 
pression of  premeditated  practice.  She 
was  a  sparkling  tissue  of  little  afToctations, 
which,  however,  api)carcd  ^o  interwoven 
with  herself,  that  their  ueoming  artlciwncss 
disarmed  one's  c(>nsuro.  Strip  them  away, 
and  you  destroyed  at  once  the  brilliant 
lieing  that  so  much  attracted  you ;  and  it 
thus  became  ditiicult  tocondenm  what  you 
felt  unable,  and,  indeed,  imwilling,  to  re- 
move. With  positive  alTi'ctation.  malevo- 
lence itself  could  rarely  charge  her;  and 
prudish  censure  seldom  exceeded  tho 
guarded  limits  of  a  dry  remark,  that  Miss 
Darrell  had  *a  good  deal  of  manner.' 

**  Eclat  she  sought,  and  Kaiiicd.  Indeed, 
she  waN  both  funned  to  gain  it,  and  dis- 
posed to  desire  it.  But  she  retiuircd  an 
extensive  sphere.  A  bal  1-room  was  her  truo 
arena:  for  sho  waltzed  'd  ravir*  and  could 
talk  enchantingly  about  nothing.  She  wan 
tlovotod  to  fashion,  and  all  its  ll(>klcnes«r8, 
and  went  to  the  extreme  whenever  rIio 
could  do  so  consistently  with  grace.  Ihtt 
sho  aspired  to  be  a  leader  as  well  att  a  fol- 
lower ;  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted  a  mode  that 
was  unbecoming  to  hcrNclf,  and  drewu-d  to 
suit  the  genius  of  her  fiu'e."— (pp.  29,  29.) 

Tremendous  is  tlic  power  of  a  no- 
velist !  If  four  or  five  men  are  in  a 
room,  and  show  a  disposition  to  break 
the  peace,  no  human  magistrate  (not 
even  Mr.  Justice  Kiiyley)  could  do  nioro 
than  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  commit  them  if  they  refused.  But 
the  writer  of  the  novel  stands  with  a 
f»cn  in  his  hand,  and  can  run  nnv  of 
them  through  the  bo<ly  —  can  knock 
down  any  one  indivi<hinl,  and  keep 
the  others  uiwn  their  le;rs ;  or,  like  the 
Inst  scene  in  tho  first  tragedy  written 
by  a  young  man  of  genius,  can  put 
them  all  to  death.  Now,  an  author 
{lossessing  such  extraordinary  privi- 
leges, should  not  have  allowed  Mr. 
Tyrrel  to  strike  Granby.  This  is  ill 
managed  ;  particularly  as  Granby  does 
not  return  the  blow,  or  turn  him  out 
of  the  house.  Nob<3dy  should  sutler 
his  hero  to  have  a  block  eye,  or  to  be 


111'.  Ill,  tini  ir  n:ay  I).'  ti.nu'uit  lo  d-icr- 
iiiK.c  w  ill  ih'  r  rill'  iipfMiiht  ])rn^Ti  -^  i>« 
:i'  '  ;•  i.t  i'.  ■  <ill.''-i,i)ii  i'V  ri  (•••;!!  .itr.ii;:- 
l;i-.  lit  ;    ;.!iil   hfCitiM'  lib'  St  i-ij't ill«  ^   aii' 

.<■>  I'liU  ot  lit;l)rjvisiiis  luul  Syriaii>iu>i, 
and  the  language  so  ilittcreiit  t'roiii  that 
of  Greek  uutliors,  that  it  docs  nut 
secure  a  knowledge  of  the  lanjruage 
equivalent  to  the  time  employed  upon  it.  | 
The  keys  hitherto  puhlished  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  are  the  Greek.  Latin, French, 
Italian,  and  Gennan  keys  to  the  Gos- 
)>el  of  St.  John,  Terrin's  Fables,  Latin 
lliftoria  Sacra,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  Grammar  and  Sttidia  Metrica. 
One  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
system  is  labouring,  is  a  want  of  more 
Keys.  Scmie  of  the  best  Greek  and 
Koman  clas^ies  should  be  immediately  | 
published,  witli  Keys,  and  by  very  good 
scholars.  We  shall  now  lay  before 
our  readers  an  extract  from  one  of 
the  pui)lic  papers  res|>ecting  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  Hanidtonian  schools. 

Extract  from  the  Morning  Chronicle  qf 
U'ednemiay,  Soecmlwr  1G<A,  litfS. — "Jlamil' 
ttmiau  Sy»ttm. — \Vc yesterday  were  pnttent 
at  an  examination  of  eight  lads  who  have 
bi-en  under  Mr.  Hamilton  since  some  time 
in  the  month  of  May  last,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  efficacy  of  his  syMtem  in  com< 
municating  a  kiiowiedfte  of  laiiKuages. 
Thrse  eight  lads,  all  of  them  l>etween  the 


..]■  .  \r,t...u'  1!:.-  att  •  '.ti-'ii  «f  I-' 
:il::..  -t.  li.iri  ._  I  li--  ]-.i...  .-^  ]..s 
i.i.iiM.i:-  .if  {'••■•  \\-  ra>  i.-  ;.\  -I  ::: 
inory,  liatl  jri^'Mi  tlit-ui  'i  iri-'ii  i 
with  HO  uiurli  of  tho  l»n4rii:ir» 
taiiK-d  in  the  btoks  above  alludi-d 
kuowh-dge  of  th«  )>iui.s  of  »!<« 
s|KH.'table,  but  not  so  remarkabi 
Uaniiltuitian  B>i>tcm  follows  tl 
mode  of  acquinitK  lan;cuace,an 
ploys  the  boys  in  analr>iiii(,  wbn 
already  attained  a  certain  famii 
any  language. 

'*  Tlie  same  experiments  wcrs  i 
French  and  Italian  with  the  Mi 
and,  upon  the  whole,  we  caimot 
tho  success  has  becu  complcts^ 
I>08sible  to  conceive  a  more  iupi 
of  putting  any  system  to  the  U 
make  such  an  experiment  oa  tl 
of  our  peasantry.** 

Into  the  truth  of  this  stal 
have  personally  inquired,  am 
to  us  to  have  fallen  short  of 
from  the  laudable  fear  of  o 
them.  The  lads  selected  11 
periment  were  parish  boys  o 
ordinary  description,  readinj 
worse  than  Cumberland  cw 
totally  ignorant  of  the  rad 
anV  other  language.  They 
posely  selected  for  the  exp< 
a  gentleman  who  defrayed  i1 
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DKW  not),  and  a  leloction  of  French 
i&Miiriei.  T%e  Tisiton  put  the  boys 
m  where  thej  pleased,  and  the  trans- 
Moo  wa«  (as  the  reporter  says) 
■RDiad  with  an  ease  which  it  woalil 
b  vaio  to  expect  in  any  of  the  boys 
■ho  attend  nur  common  schools,  even 
h  their  third  or  foorth  year.* 

Kom  experimenta  and  observations 
oUeh  have  fallen  under  our  own 
■oiiee,  we  do  not  scruple  to  mnlce  the 
faOoving  assertions.  If  there  were 
kfjB  to  the  fonr  QuspelR,  as  tliere  is  to 
Alt  of  St.  John,  any  boy  or  girl  of 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  of  moderate 
oparity,  studying  four  hours  a  day, 
ind  beginning  with  an  utter  ignomncc 
tm  of  the  Greek  character,  would 
hvn  to  construe  the  four  Gospels  with 
As  most  fierfect  and  scrupulous  accu- 
neyinsix  wei-ks.  Some  children,  utterly 
%ionint  of  'French  or  Italian,  would 
fimi  to  construe  the  four  Gospels  in 
cilber  of  theso  languages  in  three 
«feks  ;  the  Latin  in  four  weeks,  the 
Gcraan,  in  five  weeks.  Wo  beliuve 
Ihej  would  do  it  in  a  class  ;  but,  not 
to  no  any  ri»ks,  wo  will  pi-esumc  a 
^  to  attend  upon  one  student 
e  for  these  periods.  We  assign  a 
principally  because  tlie  appli- 
ttlioa  of  a  solitary  boy  at  that  age 
conld  not  be  depended  upon  ;  but  if 
Ae  sedulity  of  the  child  were  certain, 
k  would  do  it  nearly  as  well  alone. 
AKTsater  time  is  allowed  for  German 
nd  Greek,  on  account  of  the  novelty 
tf  die  chamcter.  A  person  of  mature 
N«ts,  eager  and  energetic  in  his  pur- 
nitt,  and  reading  seven  or  eight  hours 
pa  day,  mi';ht,  though  utterly  ignorant 
of  a  letter  of  Greek,  learn  to  construe 
Ac  four  Gospels,  with  the  most  punc- 
Aiogs  accuracy,  in  three  weeks,  by 
As  Key  alone.  These  assertions  we 
Mte,  IK4  of  the  Gojipels  alone,  but  of 
■7  tolerably  easy  book  of  the  same 
ttttnt.  We  mean  to  be  very  accurate ; 
^  suppose  we  are  wrong  —  add  10, 
^  30  per  cent,  to  the    time  —  an 

*We  have  left  with  the  bookseller  the 
■■Oeiof  two  Rentlemen  wlio  have  verified 
wBaseount  to  us,  and  who  were  present 
»  Ae  aperiment.  Their  nauiea  will  at 
gBi  ^  au  eod  to  all  scepticism  as  to  tlio 
gb  Two  more  candid  and  enlightened 
Wws  iiwUd  not  be  found. 


average  boy  of  thirteen,  in  an  avcra;;o 
school,  cannot  constnic  the  four  Go»- 
pels  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  his 
beginning  the  language. 

All  persons  would  be  glad  to  read  a 
foreign  language,  but  oil  pentons  do 
not  want  the  same  scrupulous  and 
comprehensive  knowledge!  of  graniniur 
which  a  great  Latin  sciiolar  possoss^'s. 
Many  ]K:rbons  may,  and  do,  derive 
great  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
French,  German,  and  Italian  books, 
tvho  can  neither  speak  nor  write  these 
languages  —  who  know  that  certain 
terminations,  when  they  see  them, 
signify  present  or  pa«t  lime,  but  who, 
if  they  wished  to  signify  prczicnt  or 
past  time,  could  not  recall  these  ter- 
minations. For  many  purposes  and 
objcetH,  therefore,  very  little  grammar 
is  wanting. 

The  Hamiltonian  method  begins 
with  what  all  jKjrsons  want  — a  faci- 
lity of  construing,  and  leaves  every 
scholar  to  become  afierwards  ns  pro- 
found in  grammar  as  he  (or  those  \\  ho 
educate  him)  may  choose  ;  whereas 
the  old  method  aims  ut  making  all 
more  ])rofound  grannnarians  than  three 
fourths  wish  to  be,  or  than  nineteen 
twentieths  can  \ye.  One  of  the  enor- 
mous follies  of  the  enormously  foolish 
education  in  England  is,  that  all  young 
men  —  dukes,  foxhnnters,  and  mer- 
chants—  arc  educated  as  if  they  were 
to  keep  a  school,  and  serve  a  curacy  ; 
while  scarcely  an  hour  in  the  Hamil- 
tonian education  is  lost  for  any  variety 
of  life.  A  giocer  nuiy  learn  enouiih 
of  Latin  to  taste  the  sweets  of  Virj^;!!; 
a  cavalry  officer  may  read  and  under- 
stand Homer,  without  knowing  that 
triiju  comes  from  cw  with  a  smooth 
breathing,  and  that  it  is  formed  by  an 
improper  reduplication.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  IS  nothing  in  that  edueniion 
which  preventji  a  scholar  from  knowing 
(if  he  wishes  to  know)  what  Greek  coni- 
])Ounds  draw  back  their  accents.  Ho 
may  trace  verbs  in  ifii  from  polysyllables 
in  /tf,  or  derive  endless  glory  from  mark- 
ing down  derivatives  in  vtw,  changing 
the  c  of  their  primitives  into  iota. 

Thus,  in  the  Hamiltonian  method, 
a  good  deal  of  grammar  necehsarily 
impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  {chc 
u  4 


h..r  -a\,  /  ii>nU  </<•  /.'  /."fi<!.>,i.  Ik' 
niv- r  r<.i.i  a  W'-vA  nt'  <:f;niiniar  iii  Ins 
li..'  ;  \>Al  h.'  has  lr..ri:l  l.\  lia!>it,  that 
ihv  word  t/(i  simiilitj?  to  j-ioc-cil  or  .>ct 
forth,  and  by  the  same  habit  he  karns 
tliat  future  intentions  are  expressed  by 
/  will;  and  by  the  same  habit  the 
Hamiltonian  pupil,  reading  over  and 
comprehending  twenty  limes  more 
words  and  phrases  than  the  pupil  of 
the  ancient  system,  insensibly  but  in- 
fallibly fixes 'ui)on  his  mind  many 
rules  of  grammar.  We  arc  far  from 
meaning  to  say,  that  the  grammar  thus 
acquired  will  be  sufficiently  accurate 
for  a  first-rate  Latin  and  Greek  schohir; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  young 
person  arriving  at  this  distinction,  and 
educated  in  the  Hamiltonian  system, 
may  not  carry  the  study  of  grammur 
to  any  degree  of  minntcncss  and  ac- 
curacy. The  only  dififcrence  is,  that 
he  begins  grammar  as  a  stndy,  after 
ho  has  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
the  language,  and  not  before  —  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  Hamiltonian 
system,  and  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  education  of  children. 

The  imperfections  of  the  old  system 
proceed  in  a  great  measure  from  a 
bad  and  improvident  accumulation  of 
difficulties,  which  must  all  perhaps. 


tor  ii  (Iini('«\.in'i  niusr  1:0  i,.:.. 
iii^  rt'u'i'iuDf.  or  on  ]>):ir<: 
war  I  Tin-  llaniilt<^i:ian  i-i.] 
'  Won!  liMtk.  tl  out  lur  li.ni.  j 
i  sense  nscerijiiiicd,  the  ci\>c  ol 
!  stantive,  the  hiliexions  of 
pointed  out,  and  the  synti 
rangement  phiced  before  i 
Wliere,  then,  is  he  to  entoui 
difficulties  ?  Does  he  hope 
them  entirely  ?  Certainly  1 
be  his  purpose  to  become 
scholar  ;  but  he  will  enter  u] 
when  the  character  is  famil 
eye  —  when  a  great  number 
words  are  familiar  to  bis  eyi 
—  when  he  has  practically  n 
great  deal  of  grammar  —  ^ 
terminations  of  verbs  convc 
difiVsrent  modifications  of  tim 
minations  of  nibstantives 
yarietics  of  circurostanee -^ 
rules  of  grammar.  In  short,  1 
firmation  of  previous  obsenr 
an  irksome  moltitade  olW< 
heaped  up  without  any  oppo 
immediate  application. 

The  real  way  of  leamioj 
language,  is  to  imitate,  as 
possible,  the  method  in  whic 
language  ia  naturallv  learn 
do  we  ever  find  a  weil-edaci 
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lenmg  the  grammar  of  their  own 
tongoe  before  they  aro  very  grxxi 
L'rammariaDS  ?  Ijl'I  us  hiNir  what  Mr. 
loike  says  upon  this  suhjcct :  —  '*  If 
^nunmu'  ought  to  be  taught  at  any 
tine,  it  must  be  to  one  that  can  speak 
tbe  Ungnage  already;  how  else  can 
li  be  tanght  the  grammar  of  it  ? 
*niii  ai  least  is  evident,  fiY)m  the 
of  the  wise  and  learned 
\  amongst  the  ancients.  They 
I  it  a  part  of  education  to  culti- 
Ttte  their  own,  not  foreign  languages. 
Tkt  Grecka  connted  all  other  nations 
tabarona,  and  had  a  contempt  for 
ibrir  languages.  And  though  the  Greek 
laning  grew  in  credit  amongst  the 
XoBans  towards  the  end  of  their 
conmoaweelih,  jet  it  was  the  Koman 
BMigtie  that  was  made  the  study  of 
tbnrjoiith:  their  own  laiifnia^'  they 
vfR  to  make'  ose  of,  and  therefore  it 
^>ii  their  own  language  they  were  in- 
■onered  and  exercised  in. 

"Bot,  more  particularly,  to  detcr- 

niM  the  proper  season  for  gnimmnr, 

1  do  not  see  how  it  can  reasonably  be 

iBsde  any  one's  study,  but  as  an  in- 

tndnetkm  to  rhetoric.     Wlien  it  is 

tboaght  time  to  put  any  one  upon  the 

CMC  of  polishing  his  tongue,  and  of 

■pcdLing  better  than  the  illiterate,  then 

u  the  time  for  him  to  be  instructed  in 

the  rales  of  grammar,  and  not  before. 

Vtfgnunmar  being  to  teach  men  not 

toipeak,  bat  to  speiU^  correctly,  and  ac- 

cwdmg  to  the  exact  rules  of  the  tongue, 

^icfa  is  one  port  of  elegancy,  there  is 

little  use  of  the  one  to  him  that  has  no 

And  of  the  other.    Where  rhetoric  is 

.^  necessary,  grammar  may  be  spared. 

^know  not  why  any  one  should  waste 

^ii  time,  and  beai  his  head  abont  the 

^atin  grammar,  who  does  not  intend 

19  be  a  critic  or  make  speeches,  and 

>riM  despatches  in  it.  When  any  one 

tadi  in  himself  a  ncccsfiity  or  dispo- 

fibon  to  study  any  foreign  language  to 

(ke  bottom,  and  to  be  nicely  exact  in 

the  knowledge  of  it,  it  will  be  time 

CM)^gh  to  take  a  grammatical  survey 

of  iL     If  bis  use  of  it  bo  only  to 

ladentand  some   books   writ  in  it, 

witboat  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 

tonne  haelf,  reading  alone,  as  I  have 

miit  will  attain   that   end,  without 


charjriii;;  the  mind  with  the  mnlliplicd 
riik'S  and  iiitricacics  of  ;.'raniiiiar."  — 
{Lor/ic  an  KtiiiriHitm,  ]>.  7S.  l«^li(j.) 

In  the  Kton  Grammar,  tlio  iDJlowinj^ 
very  plain  and  elementary  information 
Is  conveyed  to  yoiinj^j  pcntlemcn  uttrrly 
ignorant  of  every  syllable  of  the  lan- 
guage:— 

"  Nomina  anomala  quoc  contrahuntur 
sunt,  'OXoH-tt^,  qua?  contrahuntur  in  om- 
nibus, ut  ywK  yovv,  &.C.  'OKiyoiraBri,  quic  in 
paucioribus  casibus  contraliuntur,  ut  sub- 
stantiva  Baiyton'a  in  vp.  Imporj-lUitria  in 
ovp/'  &C.  Ac 

From  the  Westminster  Grammar  wo 
make  the  following  extract— and  some 
thousand  rules,  conveyed  in  poetry  of 
equal  merit,  must  l)c  fixed  upon  tho 
mind  of  the  youthful  Grecian,  before  he 
advances  into  the  interior  of  the  lan- 
guage :  — 

"m  finis  thematis  finis  utriusque  fiituri  est 

PtMt  liquidamin  prime,  vol  in  unoquoque 
secundo, 

M  circumflcxum  est.   Ante  m  finale  cha- 
racter 

Explicitus  V  primi  est  implicitusquo 
futuri 

M  itaque  in  quo  v  quasi  plczum  est  aolitu 
inow.** 
Wattminster  Greek  Grammar,  1811. 

Such  are  the  easy  initiations  of  our 
present  methods  of  teaching.  The 
Hamiltonian  system,  on  tho  other 
hand,  1.  teaches  an  unknown  tongue 
by  the  closest  interlinear  translation, 
instead  of  leaving  a  boy  to  exjilore 
his  way  by  the  lexicon  or  dictionary. 
2.  It  postpones  the  study  of  gramni.ir 
till  a  considerable  ] progress  has  l)een 
mode  in  the  language,  and  a  great  de- 
gree of  practical  grammar  has  been 
acquired.  3.  It  substituttis  the  cheer- 
fulness and  competition  of  the  Lancas- 
terian  system  lor  the  dull  solitude  of 
the  dictionary.  By  these  means,  a 
boy  finds  he  is  making  a  progress,  and 
learning  something  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. He  is  not  overwhelmed  with 
the  first  appearance  of  insupcrablu 
difficulties ;  he  receives  some  little 
pay  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  is  not  compelled  to 
wait  for  remuneration  till  he  is  out  of 
his  time.  The  student  having  acquired 
the  great  art   of  understanding   tho 
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iiiihli  j^Iii.Kt.r  tiiin.'  will  hf  iiv(.(Uil.  Il 
there  l)C'  any  truth  in  thi.s,  it  will  innkc 
Mr.  IJmniltoii  one  ol'  the  niosit  usi'liil 
im-n  of  his  aj?e  ;  for  if  thorc  be  any- 
thing which  fills  reflecting  men  with 
inelanch(>ly  and  regret,  it  is  the  waste 
of  mortal  time,  parental  money,  and 
jinerile  ha]>piness,in  the  present  method 
of  pursuing  Latin  and  Greek. 


COUNSEL  FOR  PRISONERS. 
CK  Rlview,  1826.) 

Stockton  OH  the  Practice  qf  not  tUJowinff 
Cotnisel  for  Prisoners  accused  qfFdon^, 
8vo.    London.    1826. 

On  the  sixth  of  April,  1824,  Mr.  George 
Jjamb  (a  gentleman  who  is  always  the 
advocate  of  whatever  is  honest  and 
lilK'ral)  presented  the  following  peti- 
tion from  several  jurymen  in  the  habit 
of  serving  on  juries  at  tiie  Old  Bailey : — 

"That  your  petitionerB,  ftilly  Rensible  of 
tlio  Invatuablo  privilege  of  Jury  trials,  and 
desirous  of  stM^intr  them  as  complete  as  hu- 
man inKtitutious  will  admit,  feel  it  their 
duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  prisoner's 

r'/tiiitwMl    wVifnIi    tJtii«.' Viiimhlv  n^inAAivn   ViavA 


ii;t  i;t   »»:    i!ii|Kirtial  jiistUH-.  thai 

•inluTs   llUll.lj  \    siiMiKit    t   1  tl.r  «-■ 

vi.h  r.ilit.M  cf  t:i.-  H'.-.f«  •  I'ri-  .  \'- 
a.l'  u  nii:  r\(ry  :ii'.u«»  d  )iir-  ■::  I 
in  lit  cf  ri>ui.S'-l,  ns  ill  i:>i  s  i>:'  i-, 
our,  anvl  ruvording  to  Iho  jiract 
civil  courts," 

With  tlic  opinions  so  sen: 
properly  expressed  by  these 
we  most  cordially  agree,  ^ 
before  touched  incidentally  on 
jcct :  but  shall  now  give  to  ii 
direct  and  fuller  cxaminatii 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  fnva 
our  over-praised  criminal  co 
no  efibrt  of  ours  shall  be  want 
time  to  time,  for  iia  remoraL 

Wc  hare  now  the  benefit  oi 
ing  these  subjects  ander  the 
ment  of  a  Home  Secretaxy 
whom  we  may  (we  bclieTe)  i 
a  wise,  honcat,  and  higb-|i 
man  —  as  he  appears  to  u, 
wishing  for  innovation,  or  ba 
itch  for  it,  not  to  be  afiraid  ol 
ti(m*,  when  it  is  grada.il  and 
sidered.  He  is,  indeed,  almo«( 
person  wo  remember  in  his  ita 
has  not  considered  sound 
consist  in  tlie  rejection  of  i 
provement,  and  loyalty  to  be  ] 
the  defence  of  ever}'  siceidenti 
feet,  or  superannooted  institn 
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W6  hRT6  no  reason  to 
Itabt  k-^b  it  a  waminfi;  which  the 
Vpriitnre  cannot  neglect,  if  it  mean 
tD  avoid  the  disgrace  of  sceinj*  tho 
llMr  and  middle  ord«n  of  mankind 
;  laws  for  themnelve^,  which  the 
( is  at  length  compelled  to 
ires  of  their  own.  The 
I  and  the  Parliament  would  have 
I  to  this  daft  hanginj^,  bj  wholc- 
arie,  for  the  forgeries  of  hank  notes,  if 
jmm  had  not  become  wearj  of  the 
aoKinoal  batchcry,  and  resolred  to 
IquL  The  proper  execution  of  laws 
But  always  dvpcn<l,in  great  mcasans 
Ipsa  public  opinion ;  and  it  is  an- 
dnbtcdlj  most  discreditable  to  any 
an  intmsted  with  power,  when  the 
firemed  turn  round  upon  their  gover- 
wan,  and  sur,  **  Your  laws  are  so  cruel, 
«rio  ffiolLfh,  we  can  not,  and  will  not, 
«  upon  them.** 

Tit  particular  improvement,  of  a1- 

iMring  counsel  to  those  who  are  accused 

cf  felonj,  is  so  far  from  being  uimcces- 

tuj,  from  anj  exrmordinary  indul- 

|Moe  shown  to  English  prisDncrs,  that 

VI  real  1/ cannot  help  susipccting,  that 

aota  year  elapses  in  which  many  inno- 

ecu  persons    are  not  found  guilty. 

Hmt  is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  it  can 

It  otherwise?    There  are  seventy  or 

lltey  persons  to  be  tried  for  various 

tfinces  at  the  Assises,  who  have  lain 

li  prison  for  some  months  ;  and  fifty 

flf  whom,  perhaps,  are  of  the  iowcitt 

«der  of  the  people,  without  friends  in 

■7  better  condition  than  themselves, 

■d  without  one  single  penny  to  em- 

|bjr  in  their  defence.    How  are  they 

IB  obtain  witnesses  ?    No  attorney  can 

bi  employed  —  no  subpcena  can    bo 

tiba  out ;  the  witnesses  are  fifty  miles 

iC  perhaps 'totally  uninstructed  — 

K^from  hand  to  mouth  —  utterly 

UiUe  to  give  up  their  daily  ocuupa- 

tion,  to  pay  for  their  journey,  or  for 

Mr  support  when  arrived  at  the  town 

<f  trial — and,  if  they  could  get  there, 

W  knowing  where  to  go,  or  what  to 

'^    It  is  impossible  but  that  a  human 

^^.  in  such  a    helpless  situation, 

■■Kbe  found  guilty  ;  for  as  he  can- 

M  give  evidence  fur  himself,  and  has 

^  a  penny  to  fetch  those  who  car. 

lite  it  for  him,  any  story  told  against 


him  must  bo  taken  for  true  (however 
false) ;  siiiec  it  is  impoi^sible  for  the 
poor  wretch  to  contradict  it.  A  brother 
or  a  sister  may  come — and  support 
every  suffering  and  privation  them- 
selves in  coming ;  but  the  prisoner 
cannot  often  have  such  claims  upon 
the  persons  who  have  witnessed  the 
transaction,  nor  any  otlicr  chiims  but 
those  which  an  unjustly  accused  per- 
son has  upon  thoSo  whoso  testimony 
can  exculpate  him  —  and  who  pmhably 
must  starve  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies to  do  it  It  is  true,  a  case  of  life 
and  death  will  rouse  the  jHwrcst  per- 
sons, every  now  and  then,  to  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  and  they  may  tramp 
through  mud  and  dirt  to  the  Assize 
town  to  save  a  life  —  thou^^h  even  tliis 
effort  is  precarious  enough :  but  impri- 
sonment, hard  labiiur,  ortransiM)rtation. 
appeal  less  forcibly  than  death  —  and 
would  often  appeal  for  evidence  in  vain, 
to  tho  feeble  and  limited  rettources  of 
extreme  poverty.  It  is  not  that  a  ^rcat 
proportion  of  thoso  accused  are  not 
guilty — but  that  some  arc  not — and  arc 
utterly  without  means  of  establishing 
their  innocence.  We  do  not  believe 
thpy  are  often  accused  from  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury  ;  but  the  prosecutor  is 
himself  mi>taken  —  tho  crime  has  been 
committed;  and  in  his  thirst  for  ven- 
geance, he  has  got  hold  of  the  wroii;; 
man.  Tho  wheat  was  stolon  out  of 
tho  bam  ;  and,  amidst  many  other  col- 
lateral circumstances,  the  witnes*(es 
({Miid  and  brou<;ht  up  by  a  wealthy 
prosecutor,  who  is  rojiaid  by  the  coun- 
ty) swear  that  they  saw  a  man,  very 
like  the  prisoner,  with  a  sack  of  corn 
upon  his  shoulder,  at  an  early  hour  of 
the  moniing,  going  from  tho  barn  in 
tho  diR'ction  of  the  prisoner's  cottage  I 
Here  is  one  link,  and  a  very  material 
link,  of  a  long  chain  of  circiimsrantial 
evidence.  Judge  and  jury  must  givo 
it  weight,  till  it  is  contrmlicti'd.  In 
fact,  the  prisoner  did  not  steal  the 
corn;  he  was,  to  bo  sure,  out  of  his 
cottage  at  tho  same  hour— and  that 
also  is  proved  —  hut  travcUiug  in  a 
totally  different  direction  —  and  was 
seen  to  be  so  travelling  by  a  stage 
coachman  passing  by,  and  by  a  market 
gardener.  An  attorney  with  money  la 
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Jus  pr.ckt't,  whom  i-viry  inoinnit  of 
such  t'ii>})h)y  made  richer  by  six-und- 
CM^l'tpo't^e,  would  have  had  the  two 
witnesses  ready,  and  at  rack  and  man- 
ger, from  the  first  day  of  the  assize ; 
and  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
would  have  l)cen  established:  but  by 
what  ]>ossiblc  means  is  the  destitute 
ignorant  wretch  himself  to  find  or  to 
produce  such  witnesses?  or  how  can 
the  most  humane  jury,  and  the  most 
acute  judge,  refuse  to  consider  him  as 
guilty,  till  hih  witnesses  are  produced? 
We  have  not  the  slightest  disposition 
to  exaggerate,  and  on  the  contrary, 
should  iwj  extremely  pleased  to  be  con- 
vhiced  that  our  apprehensions  were 
unfounded :  but  wc  have  often  felt  ex- 
treme pain  at  the  hopeless  and  unpro- 
tected state  of  ])riH()ncrs;  and  we  can- 
not find  any  answer  to  our  suspicious, 
or  discover  any  means  by  which  this 
fierversion  of  justice,  under  the  present 
st-'te  of  the  law,  can  be  prevented  from 
taking  place.  Against  the  prisoner 
are  arrayed  all  the  resources  of  an 
angry  prosecutor,  who  has  certainly 
(let  who  will  be  the  culprit)  suffered  a 
serious  injury.  He  has  his  hand,  too, 
in  the  public  purse;  for  he  prosecutes 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  He  can- 
not even  relent;  for  the  magistrate  has 
bound  him  over  to  indict.  His  wit- 
nesses cannot  fail  him ;  for  they  are 
all  bound  over  by  the  same  magistrate 
to  give  evidence.  He  is  out  of  prison, 
too,  and  can  exert  himself. 

The  prisoner,  on  the  other  band, 
comes  into  Court,  squalid  and  de- 
l)ressed  from  long  confinement  —  ut- 
terly unable  to  tell  his  own  story  for 
want  of  words  and  want  of  confidence, 
and  as  unable  to  produce  evidence 
lor  want  of  money.  His  fate  ac^ 
cordingly  is  obvious;-^ and  that  there 
are  many  innocent  men  punished  every 
year,  for  crimes  they  have  not  coin- 
mitte<l,  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely 
probable.  It  is  indeed,  scarcely  pos- 
sible it  should  be  otherwise;  and,  as  if 
to  prove  the  fact,  even'  now  and  then, 
a  case  of  this  kind  is  detected.  Some 
circumstances  come  to  light  between 
sentence  and  execution ;  immense 
exertions  arc  maAo  by  Yiumawe  mt\i\ 
timo  is  gained,  aud  U\c  mivoceiic^  u^X^XvAwx^n^W^^Tu^foiied  to  ourselvei. 


the  CDiidcnniCfl  i»orson  completely  cstn- 
l)h>hcd.  In  Elizabeth  Cnuing's  cii«*-\ 
two  women  were  capitally  convicted, 
ordered  for  execution  —  and  at  hist 
found  innocent,  and  respited.  Such, 
too,  was  the  case  of  the  men  who 
were  sentenced,  ten  years  ago,  for  the 
robbery  of  Lord  Cowper's  steward. 
**  I  have  myself  (says  Mr.  Scarlett) 
often  seen  persons  I  thought  innocent 
convicted,  and  the  guilty  escape,  for 
want  of  some  acute  and  intelligent 
counsel  to  show  the  bearings  of  the 
different  circumstances  on  the  conduct 
and  situation  of  the  prisoner.** — (^Bouu 
of  Commons  Debates,  April25tK  1826.) 
Wo  are  delighted  to  see,  in  this  last 
debate,  both  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
Scarlett  profess  themselves  friendly  to 
Mr.  Lamb's  motion. 

But  in  how  many  cases  has  the  in- 
justice proceeded  without  any  suspi- 
cion being  excited?  and  even  if  we 
could  reckon  upon  men  being  watch- 
ful in  capital  cases,  where  life  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  afraid  it  is  in  such  cases 
alone  that  they  ever  besiege  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  compel  his  atten- 
tion. We  never  remember  any  such 
interference  to  save  a  man  unjustly 
condemned  to  the  hulks  or  the  tread- 
mill ;  and  yet  there  are  certainly  more 
condemnations  of  these  minor  punish- 
ments than  to  the  gallows:  but  then  it 
is  all  one — who  knows  or  cares  about 
it?  If  Harrison  or  Johnson  has  been 
condemned,  after  regular  trial  by  jury, 
to  six  months*  tread-mill,  because 
Harrison  and  Johnson  were  withoot 
a  penny  to  procure  evidence — who 
knows  or  cares  about  Harrison  or 
Johnson  ?  how  can  they  make  them- 
selves heard?  or  in  what  way  can 
they  obtain  redress?  It  worries  rich 
and  comfortable  people  to  bear  the 
humanity  of  our  penal  laws  called  in 
question.  There  is  a  talk  of  a  society 
for  employing  discharged  prisoners: 
might  not  something  be  effected  by  s 
society  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  to  poor  prisonem  a  proper 
defence,  and  a  due  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses? But  we  must  hasten  on  from 
this  disgraceful  neglect  of  poor  pri- 
V  soncrs,  to  the  particular  subject  of  eom- 
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IW  propOfition  if.  That  the  pri- 
Mar  acemmd  of/eUmy  ought  to  have 
ir  tame  pmoer  of  seiectiitg  counsel  to 
fak  far  him  ae  he  has  in  canee  of 
tanoH  amd  misdemeanour^  and  as  de- 
Wnli  have  in  aU  eivd  actions, 

ISMm'g  can  be  done  in  anj  diacus- 
in  npon  anj  point  of  law  in  Eng- 
md,  withont  quoting  Mr.  Jastice 
hekfione.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
«  bdiere,  generallj  wrote  hia  Com- 
MMariet  late  in  the  evening,  with  a 
Mtle  of  wine  before  him  ;  and  little 
id  he  think,  as  each  sentence  fell  from 
IB  glass  and  pen,  of  the  immense  in- 
■laee  it  might  hereafter  exercise 
pQO  the  laws  and  usages  of  his  coun- 
7.  "It  is,"  says  this  favourite 
nte,  *'not  at  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
M  of  the  humane,  treatment  of  pri- 
nrn  by  the  English  law ;  i'or  upon 
iWt  face  of  reason  can  that  assist- 
an  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  a 
H,  which  yet  is  allowed  him  in  pro- 
Kitioiis  for  every  petty  trespass?" 
I«,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  is  it  a 
■tof  our  ancient  hiw;  for  tl>e  Mir- 
%  having  observed  the  necessity  of 
nasel  in  civil  suits,  who  know  how 
•  fvward  and  defend  the  cause  by  the 
ihi  of  law  ami  customs  of  the  reahn, 
— cdiattly  subjoin*,  **  and  more  nc- 
•anr  are  they  for  defence  upon  in- 
BilBent  and  appeals  of  felony,  than 

ri  any  other  venial  crimes!"  To 
aothority  of  Blackstone  may  be 
ddcd  that  of  Sir  John  Hall,  in  HoUis's 
IM;  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  in  Lord 
fa«eU*8  case;  and  of  Sir  Bartholomew 
kover,  in  the  arguments  for  a  New 
fin  of  Rights,  in  1 682.  *«  In  the  name 
f  God,"  says  this  judge,  **  what  harm 
li  aocme  to  the  ]»nblic  in  general,  or 
layman  in  particular,  that,  in  cases 
rStttta-treason,  counsel  should  not  be 
Bmrcd  to  the  accused?  What  rule 
rjiutioe  is  there  to  warrant  its  de- 
n,  when,  in  a  civil  case  of  a  half- 
■ny  cake,  he  may  plead  either  by 
■Klf  or  by  his  advocate?  That  the 
nt  is  counsel  for  the  prisoner  can 
DO  effectual  reason  ;  for  so  they  arc 
reach  party,  that  right  may  be  done." 
(SpMcrs*  Tracts^  voL  iL  p.  563.)  In 
I  trial  of  Thomas  Rosewell,  a  dis- 
}tAag  clergyman,  for  high  treason,  in 
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1684,  Judge  Jeffries^  in  summing  up, 
confessed  to  the  jury,  **  that  he  thought 
it  a  hard  cuso,  that  a  man  should  have 
counsel  to  defend  himself  for  a  two- 
pen  riy  trespuss,  and  his  witnesses  be 
examined  upon  oath;  but  if  he  stole, 
committed  murder  or  felony,  nay,  high 
treason,  where  life,  estate,  honour,  and 
all  were  concerned,  that  ho  should 
neither  have  counsel,  nor  have  his 
witnesses  examined  upon  oath."  — 
(Howelts  State  Trials,  vol.  x,p.  207.) 
There  have  been  two  capital  errors 
in  the  criminal  codes  of  feudid  Europe, 
from  wbieh  a  great  variety  of  mistake 
and  injustice  have  proceeded  :  the  one, 
a  disposition  to  confound  accusation 
with  guilt ;  the  other,  to  mistake  a  de- 
fence of  prisoners  accused  by  the 
Crown,  for  disloyalty  and  disaffection 
to  the  Crown ;  and  fn)m  these  errors 
our  own  code  bos  been  slowly  and 
gradually  recovering,  by  all  those 
struggles  and  exertions  which  it 
always  costs  to  remove ^o/Zy  sanctiwued 
by  antiquity.  In  the  early  periods  of 
our  history,  the  accused  persim  could 
call  no  evidence  :—  then  fur  a  long 
time,  his  evidence  against  the  Kin^ 
could  not  be  examined  npon  oath  ; 
consequently,  he  might  as  well  have 
produced  none,  as  all  the  cvidenc^^ 
apainst  him  was  upon  oath.  Till  the 
reign  of  Anne,  no  one  accused  ot' 
felony  could  produce  witnenscs  u])ou 
oath  ;  and  the  old  practice  was  vindi- 
cated, in  opposition  to  the  new  one, 
introduced  under  the  statute  of  that 
day,  on  the  grounds  of  humanity  and 
tenderness  to  the  prisoner  !  becaus'o, 
as  his  witnesses  were  not  restricted  by 
an  oath,  they  were  at  liberty  to  induljre 
in  sim]ilc  falsehood  as  much  as  they 
pleased;  —  so  argued  the  blessed  de- 
fenders of  nonsense  in  those  days. 
Then  it  was  ruled  to  be  indecent  and 
improper  that  counsel  should  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Crown  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  prisoner  accused  of  treason 
could  have  no  counsel.  In  like  manner, 
a  party  accused  of  felony  could  have 
no  counsel  to  assist  *  him  in  the  trial. 
Counsel  might  indeed  stay  in  the  court, 
but  apart  from  the  prisoner,  with  whom 
they  could  have  no  communication. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  put  any 


no 
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qaestion,  or  to  8n{;{;ei*t  ony  doubtful 
)>oiTit  of  law ;  but  if  tbo  prisoner 
(likely  to  be  a  weak  unlettered  man) 
could  himself  suggest  any  doubt  in 
matter  of  law,  the  Court  determined 
first  if  the  question  of  law  should  be 
entertained,  and  then  assigned  counsel 
to  argue  it.  In  those  times,  too,  the 
jury  were  punishable  if  they  gave  a 
false  Terdict  against  the  King,  but  were 
not  punishable  if  they  gave  a  false 
verdict  against  the  prisoner.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Act  of  1696  runs  thus  : 
—  **  Whereas  it  is  expodient  that  per- 
sons charged  with  high  treason  should 
make  a  full  and  sufficient  defence.** 
Might  it  not  be  altered  to  persons 
charged  with  any  species  .or  degree  of 
crime?  All  these  errors  have  given 
way  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  to  the 
power  of  common  sense  and  common 
humanity — tlic  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  for  the  time  being,  always 
protesting  against  each  alteration,  and 
regularly  and  officially  pr()])hcsying  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  whole  jurispru- 
dence of  Great  Britain.  There  is  no 
man  now  alive  perhaps,  so  utterly 
fooli&h,  as  to  pn>po8e,  that  prisoners 
should  be  prevented  from  producing 
evidence  uf>on  oath,  and  being  heard 
by  their  counsel  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
son ;  and  yet  it  cost  a  struggle  for  sevAi 
sessions  to  get  this  measure  through 
tbo  two  houses  of  Parliament.  But 
mankind  are  much  like  the  children 
they  beget — they  always  make  if»Ty 
faces  at  what  is  to  do  them  good ;  and 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  hold  the 
nose,  and  force  the  medicine  down  the 
throat.  They  enjoy  the  health  and 
vigour  consequent  upon  the  medicine  ; 
but  cuff  the  doctor,  and  sputter  at  his 
stuff! 

A  most  absurd  argument  was  ad. 
vanced  in  the  honourable  House,  that 
the  practice  of  employing  couriscl 
would  be  such  an  cxpen(<e  to  the  pri 
soner ! — just  as  if  anything  was  so 
expensive  as  being  hanged  !  What  a 
fine  topic  for  the  ordinAry  !  •*  You  arc 
going'*  (says  that  exquisite  divine)  **to 
be  hanged  to-morrow,  it  is  true,  but 
consider  what  a  sum  yon  have  saved  I 
Afr.  Scarlett  or  Mr.  Brow^Yiaxiv  im^Vvx. 
certainly  have  prwwUid  aT)»\imtwu  \o\«i\,  ^w^«lxi^  M  Vu  ^a  %.  ^inn  pwni  to 


the  jury,  which  would  have  insnrcd 
your  acquittal ;  but  do  Vbu  forget  that 
gentlemen  of  their  eminence  most  be 
recompensed  by  large  fees,  and  that, 
if  your  life  had  been  saved,  you  would 
actually  have  been  out  of  )K>cket  above 
20/.?  You  will  now  die  with  tlie 
consciousness  of  having  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  a  wise  ecooomj  ;  and  with 
a  grateful  reverence  for  the  laws  of 
your  country,  which  prevents  yon  from 
running  into  such  unbounded  expense 
— so  let  us  now  go  to  prayers." 

It  is  ludicrous  enough  to  recollect, 
when  the  employment  of  counsel  is 
ol)j<.'cted  to  on  account  of  the  expend 
to  the  prisoner,  that  the  same  merciful 
law,  which,  to  save  the  prisoner** 
money,  has  denied  him  connffel*  and 
produced  his  conviction,  seizes  upon 
all  his  savings  the  moment  he  is  con- 
victed. 

Of  all  false  and  foolhth  dietti,  the 
most  trite  and  the  most  absurd  is  that 
which  asserts  that  the  Judge  is  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner.  We  do  not  besi- 
tute  to  say  that  this  is  merely  an 
unmeaning  phrase,  invented  to  defend 
a  pernicious  abuse.  The  Judge  eawmot 
be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  omgkt  mot  to 
be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  never  is 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  To  force  an 
ignorant  man  into  a  court  of  justice, 
and  to  tell  him  that  the  Judge  is  his 
counsel,  appears  to  ns  quite  as  foolish 
as  to  set  a  hungry  roan  down  to  his 
meals,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  table 
was  his  dinner.  In  the  first  place,  a 
counsel  should  always  have  private  and 
previous  communication  with  the  pri- 
soner, which  the  Judge,  of  course, 
cannot  have.  The  prisoner  reveals  to 
his  counsel  how  far  he  is  guilty,  or  he 
is  not ;  states  to  him  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case — and  might  often 
enable  his  advocate,  if  his  advocate 
were  allowed  to  speak,  to  explain  a 
long  string  of  circumstantial  evidence 
in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  inno- 
cence of  his  client  Of  all  these  ad- 
vantages, the  Judge,  if  he  bad  evert 
disposition  to  befriend  the  prisoner,  is 
of  course  deprived.  Something  occort 
to  a  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  cause ; 
Vv\i%u^^*sts  it  in  a  whisper  to  his  coon- 
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wrgt  or  not;  Hif  connsel  thinks  it  of 
importanct,  and  woold  urge  it,  if  his 
Bonth  were  not  shnu  Can  a  prisoner 
hmwt  this  secret  communication  with  a 
Jadge,  and  take  his  advice,  whether  or 
not  he,  the  Judge,  shall  mention  it  to 
the  juiy  ?  The  counsel  has  (after  all 
the  evidence  has  been  given)  a  bad 
opinion  of  his  client's  case ;  but  he 
sappresses  that  opinion  ;  and  it  iis  duty 
to  do  so.  He  is  not  to  decide  ;  that  is 
the  province  of  tlie  jury  ;  and  in  spite 
of  his  own  opinion,  his  client  'may  be 
innocent.  He  is  brought  there  (or 
woald  be  brought  there  if  the  privilege 
of  speech  were  allowed)  for  the  ex 
pran  purpose  of  saying  all  that  could 
be  laid  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
Eto  is  a  weight  in  one  scale,  and  some 
one  else  holds  the  balance.  This  is  the 
waj  in  which  truth  is  elicited  in  civil, 
and  would  be  in  criminal  cases.  But 
does  the  Judge  ever  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  believing  a  prisoner  to  be  in- 
nocent whom  he  thinks  to  be  guilty  ? 
If  the  prisoner  advances  inconeluaive 
or  weak  arguments,  docs  not  the  Judge 
mj  they  are  weak  and  inconclusive, 
and  doies  he  not  often  sum  up  against 
hii  own  client  ?  How  then  is  he  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  ?  If  the  connsel 
lor  the  prisoner  were  to  sec  a  strong 
point*  which  the  Counsel  for  the  prof;o- 
ention  had  missed,  would  he  supply 
the  deficiency  of  his  antagonist,  and 
ugc  m-hat  had  been  neglected  to  he 
arged?  But  is  it  not  the  impi'rious 
dnty  of  the  Judge  to  do  so  ?  How 
then  can  those  two  functionaries  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  prisoner  ? 
In  &ct,  the  only  meaning  of  the  phrase 
is  this,  that  the  Judge  will  not  suffer 
any  undue  advantage  to  bo  token  of 
the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the 
prisoner — that  he  will  point  out  any 
evidence  or  circumstance  in  his  favour 
-^and  see  that  equal  justice  is  done  to 
boch  parties.  But  in  this  sense  he  is 
as  mnch  the  counsel  of  the  prosecutor 
■■  of  the  prisoner.  This  is  all  the  Judge 
en  do,  or  even  pretends  to  do  ;  but  he 
cm  have  no  previous  communication 
with  the  prisoner — he  can  have  no 
eoaddential  communication  in  court 
widi  the  prisoner  before  he  sums  up  ; 
ha  oninot  fling  the  whole  weight  of  his 


understanding  into  the  opposite  scale 
against  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
and  produce  that  collision  of  faculties, 
which,  in  all  other  cases  but  those  of 
felony,  is  supposed  to  be  the  happiest 
method  of  arriving  at  truth.  Baroii 
Garrow,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  at  Exeter,  on  the  1 6th  of  August, 
1824,  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  a 
Judge  being  counsel  for  the  prisoner: 
—  **It  has  been  said,  and  truly  said, 
that  in  criminal  courts,  Jud;j:es  were 
counsel  for  the  ptisoncrs.  So  undoubt- 
edly they  were,  as  far  as  they  could  to 
prevent  unduo  prejudice,  to  guard 
against  improper  influence  being  ex- 
cited against  prisoners ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  go  further  than 
this  ;  for  they  could  not  suggest  the 
course  of  defence  prisoners  ought  to 
pnrrae  ;  for  Judges  only  saw  the  depo- 
sitions 80  short  a  time  before  the  ac- 
cused appeared  at  the  bar  of  tlicir 
country,  that  it  was  quite  imposHible 
for  them  to  act  fully  in  tnat  capacity." 
The  learned  Baron  might  have  added, 
that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call 
the  Judge  counsel  for  the  prosecution  ; 
for  his  only  previous  instructions  were 
the  depoKitioBS  for  the  jirosecution, 
from  which,  in  the  absence  of  counsel, 
he  examined  the  evidence  against  the 
)>risoner.  On  the  prisoner's  behalf  he 
hod  no  instructions  at  all. 

Can  anything,  then,  be  more  fla- 
grantly and  scandalously^  unjust*  than, 
in  a  long  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, to  refuse  to  a  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  counsel  ?  A  foot-mark,  a  word,  a 
sound,  a  tool  dropped,  all  gave  birth 
to  the  most  ingenious  inferences  ;  and 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  so  far 
from  being  blamable  for  entering  into 
all  these  things,  that  they  are  all  essen- 
tial to  the  detection  of  guilt,  and  they 
arc  all  links  of  a  long  and  intricate 
chain  :  but  if  a  close  examination  into, 
and  a  logical  stiitement  of,  all  these 
circumstances  be  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  guilt,  is  not  the  same 
closeness  of  reasoning,  and  the  same 
logical  statement  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  innocence  ?  If  justice 
cannot  be  done  to  society  without  the 
intervention  of  a  practised  aivd  vsvv^'t- 
nious  mind,  who  may  coun^cx.  «d\\Xvt^iA 


:.liii<»-t  :ii;y  i;cu:i->il  at  the  I>;ir.  to  tli'.- 
tui'li  r  111  r>i"-  <■(  till-  .Iii'Iltc  ?  How 
^n.uiuc  ti:;it  any  in;ni  wiin  co:;.!  iii.ikr 
lii>  «I«'c:tioii  would  t-agt'ily  and  dili- 
gently MirreiukT  this  exquisite  privi- 
Ktgc,  and  addict  himself  to  the  perilous 
practice  of  giving  fees  to  counsel ! 
Kor  let  us  forget,  in  considering  Judges 
as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  there 
have  hccn  such  men  as  Chief  Justice 
Jf'iTi'ies,  ^Ir.  Justice  Pago,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Alybone,  and  that,  in  bad  times, 
such  men  nuiy  reappear.  **  If  you  do 
not  allow  mo  counsel,  my  Lord!s  (says 
Lord  I>orat).  it  is  impossible  fi)r  mc  to 
make  luiy  defence,  by  TvOson  of  my  in- 
firmity. I  do  not  see,  I  do  not  hear.  I 
come  up  to  the  bar  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life.  I  have  fainted  several  times  ;  1 
have  l>een  up  so  carl}',  ever  since  four 
o'clock  this  morning.  I  therefore  ask 
for  assistiincc  ;  and  if  you  do  not  allow 
me  counsel,  or  such  aid  as  is  necessary, 
it  will  bo  impossible  for  me  to  make 
any  defence  at  alL"  Though  Ix>rd 
Lovat's  guilt  was  evident,  yet  the  man- 
agers of  the  impeachment  felt  so 
strongly  the  injustice  which  was  done, 
that,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Young, 
the  chief  manager,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  Tarliament  to  allow  counsel  to 
])crsons    impeached    by  that    House, 


iu)t  d..sciibi'  tli(.'  d.'uth  of  AIk- 
tlio  tir-t  niurdri\r — In:  <ii.'i: 
x-rilt.;  M-att-.rrd  tJiMiiL-.^iia^tl 
j>ak'  t'latwivs,  aiid  hair  ch-ttt'l 
—  he  docs  not  do  a  thousai 
which  are  not  in  English  i 
which  it  would  be  vorj'  fo 
very  vulgar  to  do.  We  nm 
all  this.  But  Tet>  if  it  be  i 
imi>ortaiice,  it  is  essentially 
to  our  counsellor's  repuutioK 
man  should  be  bung  I  Am 
ingly,  with  a  very  calm  ▼ 
composed  manner,  and  with 
prcssious  uf  candour,  he  m 
to  comment  astutely  npon  tli 
stances.  Distant  events  an 
ately  connected  ;  meaning  ii 
insignificant  facts  ;  new  mi 
ascribed  to  innocent  actions 
gives  way  after  former  in  the ; 
and  a  rope  of  eloquence 
round  the  prisoner**  neck  !  ] 
is  delighted  with  the  taleni 
advocate ;  and,  because  then 
no  noise,  no  violent  action 
consequent  perspiration,  be 
for  his  candour  and  forbcai 
the  lenity  of  our  laws  is  tin 
universal  approbation.  In  I 
time,  the  speech-makor  and 
soner  know  better. 
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whole  of  Earope,  counsel  are  allotted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Everywhere 
eiie  but  here,  accusation  is  considered 
as  nnfayourable  to  the  exercise  of  hu- 
man faculties.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
that  crisis  hi  which,  above  all  others, 
an  nnbappjr  man  wants  the  aid  of 
eloquence,  wisdom,  and  coolness.  In 
France,  the  Napoleon  Code  has  pro- 
vided not  only  that  counsel  should  be 
allowed  to  the  prisoner,  but  that,  as 
with  OS  in  Scotland,  his  counsel  should 
have  the  last  word. 

It  is  a  most  affecting  moment  in  a 
eonrt  of  justice  when  the  evidence  has 
all  been  heard,  and  the  Judge  asks  the 
prisoner  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  de- 
iienoe.  The  prisoner,  who  has  ( by  great 
exertions,  perhaps  of  his  friends)  saved 
up  money  enough  to  procure  counsel, 
says  to  the  Judge,  **  that  he  leaves  his 
defence  to  his  counsel  '*  We  have  often 
blushed  for  English  humanity  to  hear 
the  reply.  **  Your  counsel  cannot  speak 
for  yon.  you  must  speak  for  yourself  ;* 
and  this  is  the  reply  given  to  a  poor 
girl  of  eighteen — to  a  foreigner — to 
a  deaf  man — to  a  stammerer — to  the 
sick — to  the  feeble — to  the  old — to 
the  most  abject  and  ignorant  of  human 
beings  !  It  is  a  reply,  we  must  say,  at 
which  common  sense  and  common 
feeling  revolt: — for  it  is  full  of  brutal 
cmelty,  and  of  -  base  inattention  of 
those  who  make  laws,  to  the  happiness 
of  those  for  whom  laws  were  made. 
We  wonder  that  any  juryman  can  con- 
vict under  such  a  shocking  violation  of 
all  natural  justice.  The  iron  ago  of 
Qovis  and  Clottaire  can  produce  no 
more  atrocious  violation  of  every  good 
feeling,  and  every  good  principle.  Can 
a  sick  man  find  strength  and  nerves  to 
speak  before  a  large  assembly  ? — can 
an  ignorant  man  find  words  ?  —  can  a 
low  man  find  confidence  ?  Is  not  he 
aftwd  of  becoming  an  object  of  ridi- 
eole  ? — can  he  believe  that  his  expres- 
sions will  be  understood  ?  How  often 
have  we  seen  a  poor  wretch,  stnigglin^^ 
i^ainst  the  agonies  of  his  spirit,  and 
the  mdencss  of  his  conceptions,  and 
his  awe  of  better-dressed  men  and 
better-tanght  men,  and  the  shame  whiv^h 
the  aecosation  has  brought  upon  his 
bead,  and  the  si^ht  of  bis  pHrenta  ami  i 


lis 

children  gazing  at  him  in  the  Court, 
for  the  last  time,  perhaps,  and  after  a 
long  absence  I  The  mariner  sinking 
in  the  wave  docs  not  want  a  helping 
hand  more  than  does  this  poor  wretch. 
But  help  is  denied  to  all !  Age  cannot 
have  it,  nor  ignorance,  nor  the  modesty 
of  women !  One  hard  uncharitable  rule 
silences  the  defenders  of  the  wretched, 
in  the  worst  of  human  evils  ;  and  at 
the  bitterest  of  human  moments,  mercy 
is  blotted  out  from  the  ways  of  men  I 

Suppose  a  crime  to  have  been  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  insanity ; 
is  the  insane  man,  now  convalescent, 
to  plead  his  own  insanity? — to  offer 
arguments  to  show  that  he  must  have 
been  mad  ?  — and,  by  the  glimmerings 
of  his  returning  reason,  to  prove  that 
at  a  former  period  that  same  reason  was 
utterly  extinct  ?  Tlieae  are  the  cruel 
situations  into  which  Judges  and 
Courts  of  Justice  are  thrown  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law. 

There  is  a  Judge  now  upon  the 
Bench,  who  never  took  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  without  shutting 
himself  up  alone,  and  giving  the  most 
profound  attention  to  every  circum- 
stance of  the  case  !  and  this  solemn 
act  he  always  premises  with  his  own 
beautiful  prayer  to  God,  that  he  will 
enlighten  him  with  his  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  exercise  of  this  terrible  privilege  t 
Now,  would  it  not  bo  an  immense 
satisfaction  to  this  feeling  and  honour- 
able magistrate,  to  be  sure  that  every 
witness  on  the  side  of  tlie  prisoner  had 
been  heard,  and  that  every  argument 
which  could  l)e  urged  in  his  favour 
had  been  brought  forward,  by  a  man 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  only  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  and  whose  interest 
and  reputation  were  thoroughly  em- 
barked in  this  partial  exertion  ?  If  a 
Judge  fail  lo  get  at  the  truth,  after  these 
instruments  of  investigation  are  used,, 
his  failure  must  be  attributed  to  the 
limited  powers  of  man — not  to  the 
want  of  good  inclination,  or  wise  in- 
stitutions. We  are  surprised  that  such 
a  measure  docs  not  come  into  rurlia- 
ment,  with  the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Judges.  It  is  surely  better  to 
be  a  day  longer  on  the  circuit)  than,  to 
murder  rapidly  in  crmm^ 
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it  is  ar^ed,  that,  among  the  Yarious 
pleas  for  mercy  that  arc  offered,  no 
prisoner  has  ever  urged  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing no  comisel  to  plead  for  him  ;  but 
a  prisoner  who  dislikes  to  undergo  his 
sentence  natnralty  addresses  to  those 
who  can  reverse  it  such  arguments  only 
as  will  produce,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
referee,  a  pleasing  effect.  He  docs 
not  therefore  find  fault  with  the  es- 
tablished system  of  jurisprudence,  but 
brings  forward  facts  and  arguments  to 
prove  his  own  innocence.  Besides, 
how  few  people  there  are  who  can 
elevate  themselves  from  the  acquies- 
cence in  what  is,  to  the  consideration 
of  what  ought  to  be ;  and  if  they  could 
do  so,  the  way  to  get  rid  of  a  punish- 
ment is  not  (as  we  have  just  observed) 
to  say,  **  You  have  no  right  to  punish 
me  in  this  manner,"  but  to  say,  **  I  am 
innocent  of  the  offence."  The  frau- 
dulent baker  at  Constantinople,  who  is 
about  to  be  baked  to  death  in  his  own 
oven,  does  not  complain  of  the  severity 
of  baking  bakers,  but  promises  to  use 
more  flour  and  less  fraud. 

Whence  comes  it  (we  should  like  to 
ask  Sir  John  Singleton  Copley,  who 
seems  to  dread  so  much  the  conflicts 
of  talent  in  criminal  cases)  that  a 
method  of  getting  at  truth  which  is 
found  so  serviceable  in  civil  cases 
should  bo  so  much  objected  to  in 
criminal  cases  ?  Would  you  have  all 
this  wrangling  and  bickering,  it  is 
aiikcd,  and  contentious  eloqueace, 
when  the  life  of  a  man  is  concerned  ? 
Why  not,  as  well  as  when  bis  property 
is  concerned  ?  It  is  either  a  good 
means  of  doing  justice,  or  it  is  not, 
that  two  understandings  should  be  put 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  that 
a  third  should  decide  between  them. 
Docs  this  open  every  view  which  can 
bear  upon  the  question  ?  Does  it  in 
the  most  effectual  manner  watch  the 
Judge,  detect  perjury,  and  sift  evi- 
dence  ?  If  not,  why  is  it  suffered  to 
disgrace  our  civil  institutions  ?  If  it 
effect  all  these  objects,  why  is  it  not 
incorporated  into  our  criminal  law  ? 
Of  what  importance  is  a  little  disgust 
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mution  to  truth  ?  Can  anything  be 
more  preposterous  than  this  preference 
of  taste  to  justice,  and  of  aclemnity  to 
truth  F  What  an  enlogiom  of  a  trial 
to  say,  **  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  the  Jury  were  right  in  finding  the 
prisoner  guiltr ;  but  everything  was 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  docSnm  I 
The  verdict  was  wrong ;  bat  then  was 
the  most  perfect  propriety  and  order 
in  the  proceedings.  The  man  will  be 
unfairly  hanged ;  but  all  was  genteel !" 
If  solemnity  is  what  is  principally 
wanted  in  a  court  of  justice,  we  had 
better  study  the  manners  of  the  old 
Spanish  Inquisition ;  but  if  hatUes 
with  the  Judge,  and  battles  among  the 
counsel,  are  the  best  method,  as  thvy 
certainly  are,  of  getting  at  tlie  truth, 
better  tolerate  this  philosophical  Bil- 
lingsgate, than  persevere,  ^eeam$e  the 
life  of  a  man  is.  at  atake,  in  solemn 
and  polished  injustice. 

Why  should  it  not  be  just  as  wise 
and  equitable  to  leave  the  defendant 
without  counsel  in  civil  cases — and 
to  tell  him  that  the  Judge  was  his 
counsel  ?    And  if  the  rep^  is  to  pro- 
duce such  injurious  effects  as  are  anti- 
cipated upon  the  minds  of  the  Jury 
in  criminal  cases,  why  not  in  civil 
cases  also?     In  twenty-eight 
out  of  thirty,  the  verdia  in  dvO  < 
is  correct ;  .in  the  two  remaining  c 
the  error   may  proceed   finom    other 
causes  than  the  right  of  reply  ;  and 
yet  the  right  of  reply  has  existed  in 
alL     In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
verdict  is  for  the  plaintiff;  not  beoMue 
there  is  a  right  of  reply,  bat  because 
he  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  decide 
whether  he  will  go  to  law  or  not,  and 
resolves  to  expose  himself  Co  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  a  lawsuit,  has 
probably  a  good  foundation  for  his 
claim.     Nobody,  of  coarse,  can  intend 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  verdicts  ia 
favour  of  plaintiffs  are  against  justice, 
and  merely  attributable  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  last  speech.    If  this  were  the 
case,  the  sooner  advocates  are  turned 
out  of  court    the  better — and  then 
the  improvement  of  both    civil  and 
criminal  law  would  be  an  abolition  of 


at  professional  tricks,  if  the  solid  ad-  all  speeches  ;  for  thoae  who  dread  the 


voutoge  gained  bo  a  nea3rex  a^v^xl- \%S^\  <si  the  last  wofd  npon  the  fate  of 
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tbe  fniioner  miut  remember  that  there 
i*  at  present  always  a  last  speech 
icaiiist  the  prisoner  ;  for,  as  the  couri- 
hi  fur  the  prosecution  cannot  be  re- 
plied to,  his  is  the  last  speech. 

ttee  is  certainl/  this  difference 
kfliwMD  a  ciril  and  a  criminal  case — 
that  in  one  a  new  trial  can  be  granted, 
ii  tiie  other  not.  But  yon  must  first 
■ike  np  yoor  mind  whether  this  system 
of  contentious  investigation  by  opposite 
advocates  is  or  is  not  the  best  method 
of  setting  at  truth :  if  it  be,  the  more 
iDOMdiaUe  the  decision,  the  more 
pmerfnl  and  perfect  should  be  the 
MUM  of  deciding;  and  then  it  would 
li  a  less  oppression  if  the  civil  de- 
Mant  were  deprived  of  counsel  than 
fti  criminal  prisoner.  When  an  error 
tn  ben  committed,  the  advantage  U 
BMter  to  the  latter  of  these  persons 
uio  to  the  fonner; — the  criminal  is 
Ml  tried  again,  but  pardoned ;  while 
Ae  civil  defendant  must  run  the  chance 
cf  another  Jury. 

If  the  e6fect  of  reply,  and  tho  con- 
Intkai  of  counsel,  have  all  these  bane- 
M  eonseqnences  in  felony,  why  not 
aho  fai  misdemeanour  and  high  trea- 
M?  Half  the  cases  at  Sessions  arc 
cana  of  misdemeanour,  where  counsel 
■•cmplojred  and  half-informed  Jus- 
tina  preside  instead  of  learned  Judges. 
Ihera  are  no  complaints  of  the  unfair- 
■M  of  verdicts,  though  there  are  every 
lev  and  then  of  the  severity  of  punish- 
MBta.  Now,  if  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
lanb's  opponents  were  true,  the  dis- 
teUng  force  of  the  prisoner*s  counsel 
■■t  fling  everything  into  confusion. 
Ik  Court  for  misdemeanours  must  be 
aieene  of  riot  and  perplexity;  and 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime 
mt  be  utterly  impossible:  and  yet  in 
the  veiy  teeth  of  these  objections,  such 
•OBita  of  juatice  are  just  as  orderly  in 
one  set  of  offencea  aa  the  other ;  and 
Ae  conviction  of  a  guilty  person  just 
ai  eertain  and  as  easy. 

Tbe  prosecutor  (if  this  system  were 
ahofed)  would  have  the  choice  of 
eouaels  so  he  haa  now — with  this 
diftrence,  that,  at  preacnt,  his  counsel 
cannot  be  answered  nor  opposed.  It 
vmld  be  better  in  all  cases,  if  two  men 
of  ocactlj  equal  toLmt  could  be  opposed 


to  rii.'li  utli  t;  Imt  .In  this  is  imi)'^s<il)le, 
tlio  sv.st.'iii  mn>t  1)0  taktMi  with  ii.i  i:i- 
couvv'iiiiMice  ;  hut  there  can  Ik*  i.o 
iiu'(iiialiiy  hetween  counsel  so  ^reat  ;l> 
that  between  any  counsel  and  the  pri- 
soner pleading  for  himself.  **  It  has 
been  lately  my  lot,"  says  Mr.  Dennian, 
'*to  try  two  prisoners  who  were  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  who  could  only  be  made  to 
understand  what  was  pitsMnp;  by  the 
signs  of  their  friends.  The  caws  were 
clear  and  simple ;  but  if  they  had  been 
circumstantial  coses,  in  what  a  situation 
would  the  Judge  and  Jury  be  placed, 
when  the  prisoner  could  have  no  coun- 
sel to  plead  for  him !  **— {Debater  ofifit 
House  of  Commons^  April  25,  1826.) 

The  folly  of  being  counsel  for  your- 
self is  so  notorious  in  civil  ea^es,  that 
it  has  grown  into  a  proverb.  But  the 
cruelty  of  the  law  compels  a  man,  in 
criminal  cases,  to  be  guilty  of  a  much 
greater  act  of  folly,  and  to  trust  his  life 
to  an  advocate,  who,  by  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  is  pronounced  to  be 
inadequate  to  defend  tho  possession  of 
on  acre  of  land. 

In  all  cases  it  must  be  supposed, 
th.it  reasonably  convenient  instruments 
are  selected  to  effect  the  purpose  in 
view.  A  Judge  may  be  conmionly 
presumed  to  understand  his  profession, 
and  a  Jury  to  have  a  fair  allowance  of 
common  sense;  but  the  objectors  to  tho 
improvement  we  recommend  appear  to 
miUce  no  such  suppositions.  Counsel 
are  always  to  make  flashy  addresses  to 
the  passions.  Juries  ore  to  be  so  much 
struck  with  them,  that  they  are  always 
to  acquit  or  to  condemn,  contrary  to 
justice ;  and  Judges  are  always  to  l)e  so 
biassed,  that  they  are  to  flin;^  them- 
selves rashly  into  tho  opposite  scale 
against  the  prisoner.  I^Iany  cases  of 
misdemeanour  consign  a  man  to  in- 
famy, and  cost  a  blot  upon  his  posterity. 
Judges  and  Juries  must  feel  these  eases 
as  strongly  as  any  cases  of  felony ;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  tho 
free  permission  of  counsel  to  speak, 
they  preserve  their  judgment,  and 
command  their  feelings  surprisingly. 
Generally  speaking,  we  believe  none  of 
these  evils  would  take  place.  Trumpery 
declamation  would  be  considered  as 
discreditable  to  the  counsel,  and  niiQ\xVI 
1  2 
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be  disregarded  by  the  Jaiy.  The  Jndji^e 
nnd  Jury  (as  in  civil  cases)  would  gain 
the  habit  of  looking  to  the  facts,  select- 
ing the  arguments,  and  coming  to  rea- 
sonable conclusions.  It  is  so  in  all 
other  countries — and  it  would  be  so  in 
this.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  Judge 
is  to  relax,  if  there  is  counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  Is,  then,  the  relaxed  vigil- 
ance of  the  Judges  complained  of,  in 
hijrh  treason,  in  misdemeanour,  or  in 
civil  cases  ?  This  appears  to  us  really 
to  shut  up  the  debate,  and  to  preclude 
reply.  Why  is  the  practice  so  good  in 
all  other  cases,  and  so  pernicious  in 
felony  alone?  This  question  has  never 
received  even  the  shadow  of  an  answer. 
There  is  no  one  objection  against  the 
allowance  of  counsel  to  prisoners  in 
felony,  which  does  not  apply  to  them 
in  all  cases.  If  the  vigilance  of  Judges 
depend  upon  this  injustice  to  the  pri- 
soner, then,  the  greater  injustice  to  the 
prisoner,  the  mure  vigilance;  and  so 
the  true  method .  of  perfecting  the 
Bench  would  be.  to  deny  the  prisoner 
the  power  of  calling  witnesses,  and  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  dis- 
parity between  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  We  hope  men  are  selected 
for  Oie  Judges  of  Israel  whose  vigil- 
ance depends  upon  better  and  higher 
principles. 

There  are  three  methods  of  arranging 
a  trial,  as  to  the  mode  of  employing 
counsel — that  both  parties  should  have 
counsel,  or  neither — or  only  one.  The 
first  method  is  the  best  ;  the  second  is 
preferable  to  the  last ;  and  the  last,  which 
is  our  present  syKtem,  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible. If  counsel  were  denied  to  either 
of  the  parties,  if  it  be  necessary  that 
any  system  of  jurisprudence  should  be 
disgraced  by  such  an  act  of  injustice, 
they  should  rather  be  denied  to  the 
prosecutor  than  to  the  prisoner. 

But  the  most  singular  caprice  of  the 
law  is,  that  counsel  are  permitted  in 
very  high  crimes,  and  in  very  small 
crimes,  and  denied  in  crimes  of  a  sort 
of  medium  description.  In  high  treason, 
where  you  mean  to  murder  I^rd  Liver- 
pool, and  to  levy  war  against  the 
people,  and  to  blow  np  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  all  the  Uvif^j^s  <A' 
TVe&tminster  Hall  may  UlkOattxa»V^«&\W^>»R^       ^  >i\fij^^M^^  and  h0 


dry,  and  the  Jury  deaf.  Lord  Eldon, 
when  at  the  bar,  has  been  heard  for 
nine  hours  on  such  snbjecta.  If,  in- 
stead of  producing  the  destruction  of 
five  thousand  people,  700  are  indicted 
for  the  murder  of  one  person,  here 
human  faculties,  from  the  diminntion 
of  guilt,  are  supposed  to  .be  so  clear 
and  so  unclouded,  that  the  prisoner  is 
quite  adequate  to  make  his  own  de- 
fence, and  no  counsel  are  allowed. 
Take  it  then  upon  that  principle,  and 
let  the  rule,  and  the  reason  of  it,  pa:^ 
as  sufficient-  But  if,  instead  of  mnr- 
dering  the  man,  yon  have  only  libelled 
him,  then,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
though  utterly  unknown  to  us,  the 
original  imbecility  of  faculties  in  ac- 
cused persons  is  respected,  and  counsel 
are  allowed.  Was  ever  such  nonsense 
defended  by  public  men  in  grave  as- 
semblies ?  The  piosecntor,  too,  (u 
Mr.  Horace  Twiss  justly  observes,)  can 
either  allow  or  disallow  counsel,  hf 
selecting  his  form  of  prosecution  ;  — 
as  where  a  mob  had  assembled  to  re- 
peal, by  riot  and  force,  some  unpopular 
statute,  and  certain  persons  had  con- 
tinued in  that  assembly  for  more  tbsa 
an  hour  after  proclamation  to  disperse. 
That  might  be  treated  as  levying  war 
against  the  King,  and  then  the  prisoner 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  (as  Lord 
George  Gordon  did  receive)  the  benefit 
of  counsel  It  might  also  be  treated 
as  a  seditious  rite ;  then  it  would  be  a 
misdemeanour,  and  counsel  would  still 
be  allowed.  But  if  goYcmment  ksd 
a  mind  to  destroy  the  prisoner  effectn- 
ally,  they  have  only  to  abstain  from 
the  charge  of  treason,  and  to  introduce 
into  the  indictment  the  aggravation, 
that  the  prisoner  had  con  tinu^  with  the 
mob  for  an  hour  after  proclamation  to 
disperse ;  this  is  a  felony,  the  prisoner's 
life  is  in  jeopardy,  and  counsel  are 
effectually  excluded.  It  produces,  in 
many  other  cases  disconnected  with 
treason,  the  most  scandalous  injus- 
tice. A  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  who 
employs  a  young  girl  to  rob  her  master, 
may  be  tried  for  the  misdemeanour ; 
the  young  girl  taken  afterwanls  "would 
be  tried  for  the  felony.  The  receiver 
^QxM.  \^  punishable  only  with  fine, 
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fnld  haT8  conniel  to  defend  him. 
Tbe  prl  indicted  for  felony,  and  liable 
to  death,  would  enjoy  no  such  ndvan- 

In  the  comparison  between  felony 
ud  treason  there  are  certainly  some 
ngmnents  why  counsel  should  be  nl- 
med  in  felony  rather  than  in  treason. 
Benons  Bccnsed  of  treason  are  gene- 
nlly  persons  of  education  and  rank, 
•Kiitomed  to  assemblies,  and  to 
puUc  speaking,  while  men  accused 
if  felony  are  commonly  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people.  If  it  be  true,  that 
Jvdges  in  eases  of  high  treason  are 
■on  liable  to  bo  influenced  by  tbe 
Chnm,and  to  lean  against  the  prisoner, 
Ail  cannot  apply  to  cases  of  misde- 
'■cinoar,  or  to  the  defendants  in  civil 
an;  bat  if  it  be  necessary,  that 
Jidgei  should  be  watched  in  political 
MM,  how  often  are  cases  of  felony 
nuecied  with  political  disaffection  ! 
EiOT  Judge,  too,  has  his  idiosyncrasies, 
vUch  require  to  be  watched.  Some 
kte  Dissenters — some  mobs;  some 
hne  one  weakness,  some  another; 
■d  the  ultimate  trnth  is,  that  no  court 
rf  jutice  is  safe,  unless  there  is  some 
m  present  whose  occupation  and  in- 
kRit  it  is  to  watch  the  safety  of  the 
priMner.  Till  then,  no  man  of  right 
Ufing  can  be  easy  at  the  admiuistra- 
tioD  oi  justice,  and  the  punishment  of 
fath. 

Two  men  are  accused  of  one  offence ; 
ibi  one  dexterous,  bold,  subtle,  gifted 
vidi  speech,  and  remarkable  for  pre- 
Nsee  of  mind  ;  the  other  timid,  hesi- 
ttdng,  and  confused  —  is  there  any 
iMion  why  the  chances  of  these  two 
■en  for  acquittal  should  be,  as  they 
ac,  so  very  different  ?  Inequalities 
Am  will  be  in  the  means  of  defence 
Oder  the  best  system,  but  there  is  no 
occssion  the  law  should  make  these 
pester  than  they  are  left  by  cliance  or 


Bat  (it  is  asked)  what  practical  in- 
JMice  is  done —  what  practical  evil  is 
line  in  the  present  system?  The 
pest  object  of  all  law  is,  that  the  guilty 
ihould  be  punished,  and  that  the  inno- 
ou  should  be  acquitted.  A  very 
pest  mi^jority  of  prisoners,  we  admit. 
IR  guilty  — and   so   clearly  guilty. 


that  we  believe  tlicy  would  1)C  fouii-l 
;ruilty  uihUt  any  sysicni  :  but  anioii;; 
the  minibcr  (A'  tli'>>e  wbo  aro  tru'<i, 
.\ome  arc  innoct-m,  ami  the  cbaiu-e  of 
ttjtablishing  their  innocence  is  very 
much  diminished  by  the  privation  of 
counseL  In  the  course  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  among  the  whole  mass  of 
English  prisoners,  wc  believe  many  are 
found  guilty  who  are  innocent,  and 
who  would  not  have  been  found  guilty, 
if  an  able  and  intelligent  man  had 
watched  over  iheir  interest,  and  repre- 
sented their  case.  If  this  happen  only 
to  two  or  three  every  year,  it  is  (juite 
a  sufficient  reason  why  the  law  shonid 
be  altered.  That  such  cases  exibt  wu 
firmly  believe  ;  and  this  is  the  practi- 
cal evil  —  perceptible  to  men  of  sense 
and  reflection  ;  but  not  likely  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  general  petition. 
To  ask  why  there  are  not  petitions  — 
why  the  evil  is  not  more  noticed,  is 
mere  parliamentary  froth  and  minis- 
terial juggling.  Gentlemen  are  rarely 
hung.  If  they  were  so,  tlicre  would 
be  petitions  without  end  for  counsel. 
The  creatures  exposed  to  the  cruelties 
and  injustice  of  the  law  are  dumb 
creatures,  who  feel  tbe  evil  without 
being  able  to  express  their  feeling. 
Besides,  the  question  is  not,  whether 
the  evil  is  found  out,  but  whether  the 
evil  exist.  Whoever  thinks  it  is  an 
evil,  should  vote  against  it,  whether 
the  sufferer  from  the  injustice  discover 
it  to  be  an  injustice,  or  whether  hi* 
suffer  in  ignorant  silence.  When  tljc 
bill  was  enacted,  which  allowed  coun- 
sel for  treason,  there  wos  not  a  petition 
from  one  end  of  Kngland  to  the  other. 
Can  there  be  a  more  shocking  answiT 
from  the  Ministerial  Bench,  than  to 
say.  For  real  evil  wo  care  nothing  — 
only  for  detected  evil  ?  Wc  will  set 
about  curing  any  wrong  which  affects 
our  popularity  and  power  :  but  as  to 
any  other  evil,  we  wait  till  the  peopl** 
find  it  out ;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
commit  such  evils  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
George  Lamb,  and  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. We  are  sure  so  good  a  man 
OS  Mr.  Peel  can  never  feel  in  this 
manner. 

Howard    devoted    himself   to    his 
country.     It  was  a  noble  example. 
1  3 
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Let  two  gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  (we  onlj  ask  for 
two)  commit  some  crimes,  which  will 
render  their  execntion  a  matter  of 
painful  necessity.  Let  them  feel,  and 
report  to  the  Uonse.  all  the  injustice 
and  inconvenience  of  having  neither  a 
copy  of  the  indictment,  nor  a  list  of 
witnesses,  nor  counsel  to  defend  them. 
We  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  two  such  persons  would  do 
more  for  the  improvement  of  the  crim- 
inal law,  than  all  the  orations  of  Mr. 
Lamb,  or  the  lucubrations  of  Beccaria. 
Such  evidence  would  save  time,  and 
bring  the  question  to  an  issue.  It  is  a 
great  duty,  and  ought  to  be  fulfilled — 
and  in  ancient  Rome,  would  have  been 
fulfilled. 

The  opponents  always  forget  that 
Mr.  Lamb*s  plan  is  not  to  compel 
prisoners  to  have  counsel,  but  to  tUlow 
them  to  have  counsel,  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  Depend  upon  it,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  when  a  man  is  going  to 
be  hanged,  his  faculties  are  wonder- 
fully concentrated.  If  it  be  really 
true,  as  the  defenders  of  Mumpsimut 
observe,  that  the  Judge  is  the  best 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner 
will  soon  learn  to  employ  him,  especi- 
ally as  his  Lordship  works  without 
fees.  All  that  we  want  is  an  option 
given  to  the  prisoner — that  a  man,  left 
to  adopt  his  own  means  of  defence  in 
every  trifling  civil  right,  may  have  the 
same  power  of  selecting  his  own  auxi- 
liaries for  higher  interests. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
to  speak  of  Judges,  as  if  they  were  of 
one  standard,  and  one  heart  and  head 
pattern.  The  great  majority  of  Judges, 
we  have  no  doubt,  are  upright  and 
pure  ;  but  some  have  been  selected  for 
flexible  politics  —  some  are  passionate 
—.some  are  in  a  hurry  —  some  are 
violent  churchmen  —  some  resemble 
ancient  females  —  some  have  the  gout 
—  some  arc  eighty  years  old — some 
are  blind,  deaf,  and  have  lost  the  power 
of  smelling.  All  one  to  the  unhappy 
prisoner — he  has  no  choice. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  so  gross  an 
insult  upon  Judges,  Jurymen,  Grand 
Jurymen,  or  any  person  connected  with 
the  adininistratiun  of  ^u&\.ice,a&\.o  «wv- 


pose  that  the  longer  time  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  speeches  of  counsel  conititutes 
the  grand  bar  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tion. If  three  hours  would  acquit  a 
man,  and  he  is  hanged  becaase  he  is 
only  alfowed  two  boors  for  bis  defence, 
the  poor  man  is  as  mach  mnrdered  as 
if  his  throat  had  been  cut  before  he  came 
into  Court.  If  twelve  Judges  cannot 
do  the  most  perfect  justice,  other  twelve 
must  be  appointed.  Strange  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law,  to  adhere  ob- 
stinately to  an  inadequate  number  of 
Judges,  and  to  refuse  any  improvement 
which  is  incompatible  with  this  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  enactment.  Nei- 
ther is  it  quite  certain  that  the  proposed 
alteration  would  Vnreate  a  greater  de- 
mand upon  the  time  of  the  Court  At 
present  the  counsel  makes  a  defence  by 
long  cross-examinations,  and  exami- 
nations in  chief  of  the  witnesses,  and 
the  Judge  allows  a  greater  latitude 
than  he  would  do,  if  the  counsel  of  the 
prisoner  were  permitted  to  speak.  Hie 
counsel  by  these  oblique  methods,  and 
by  stating  false  points  of  law  for  ths 
express  purpose  of  introducing  facts, 
endeavours  to  obviate  the  injnstiee  of 
the  law,  and  takes  up  more  time  by 
this  oblique,  than  he  would  do  by  a 
direct  defence.  But  the  best  answer 
to  this  objection  of  time  (which,  if  true, 
is  no  objection  at  all)  is,  that  as  many 
misdemeanours  as  felonies  are  tried  in 
a  given  time,  though  counsel  are  al- 
lowed in  the  former,  and  not  in  the 
latter  case. 

0»e  excuse  for  the  absence  of  coun- 
sel is,  that  the  evidence  npon  which  the 
prisoner  is  convicted  is  always  so  dear, 
that  the  counsel  cannot  gainsay  it 
This  is  mere  absurdity,  l^ere  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  such  rule.  Many 
a  man  has  been  Jiung  upon  a  string  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  which  not  only 
▼cry  ingenious  men,  but  veiy  candid 
and  judicious  men,  might  criticise  and 
call  in  question.  If  no  one  were  found 
guilty  but  upon  such  evidence  as  would 
not  admit  of  a  doubt,  half  the  crimes 
in  the  world  would  be  unpunished. 
This  dictum,  by  which  the  present 
practice  has  often  been  defended,  was 
adopted  by  Lord  Chancellor  Notting- 
\\i«siu   Tq  ^e  lot  of  this  (Chancellor, 
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however,  it  fell  to  pun  sentence  of 
death  upon  Lord  Stafford,  whom  (as 
Mr.  Denman  justly  observes)  no  court 
of  jostioe,  not  even  the  House  of  Lords 
(conatituted  as  it  was  in  those  days), 
could  have  put  to  death,  if  he  had  had 
coonsel  to  defend  him. 

To  improve  the  eriminal  law  of 
England,  and  to  make  it  really  deser- 
ving of  the  incessant  euloginm  which 
is  lavished  upon  it,  we  would  assimilate 
trials  for  felony  to  trials  for  high  trea- 
son. The  prisoner  should  not  only 
have  eonnsel,  bat  a  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment and  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  many 
days  antecedent  to  the  trial.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  nnjnst  that  I  should 
n^  see  and  study  the  description  of 
the  crime  with  which  I  am  charp^ed,  if 
the  most  scmpnlous  exactness  be  re- 
quired in  that  instrument  which  charges 
me  with  crime.  If  the  place  where^  the 
time  wAen,  and  the  manner  Aoto,  and 
the  persons  by  whom,  must  all  be  spe- 
cified with  the  most  perfect  accuracy, 
if  any  deviation  from  this  accuracy  is 
iatal,  the  prisoner,  or  his  legal  advisers, 
should  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
kdging  whether  the  scruples  of  the 
law  have  been  attended  to  in  the  for- 
matioo  of  the  indictment ;  and  they 
ooglit  isot  to  be  confined  to  the  hasty 
and  imperfect  consideration  which  can 
he  given  to  an  indictment  exhibited  for 
the  fint  time  in  Court.  Neither  is  it 
pooible  for  the  prisoner  to  repel  accu- 
Mtion  till  he  knows  who  is  to  be 
broa^t  against  him.  He  may  see 
■nddenly,  stuck  up  in  the  witness's 
box,  a  man  who  hais  been  writing  him 
letters,  to  extort  money  fVom  the  threat 
of  evidence  he  could  produce.  The 
character  of  such  a  witness  would  be 
destroyed  in  a  moment,  if  the  letters 
were  produced ;  and  the  letters  would 
have  been  produced,  of  course,  if  the 
prisoner  had  imagined  such  a  person 
woald  have  been  brought  forward  by 
dM  prosecntor.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
frr  a  prisoner  to  know  in  what  way 
he  may  be  assailed,  and  against  what 
wpttam  of  attacks  he  is  to  guard.  Con- 
Tersations  may  be  brought  against  him 

'  whieh  he  has  forgotten,  and  to  which 
hb  eoold    (apon  notice)  have  given 

anffthfT  oolonr  and  complexion.    Ac- 


tions are  made  to  bear  upon  his  case, 
which  (if  he  had  known  they  would 
have  been  referred  to)  might  have  been 
explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. All  these  modes  of  attack  are 
pointed  out  by  the  list  of  witnesses 
transmitted  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  has 
time  to  prepare  bis  answer,  as  it  is 
perfectly  just  he  should  have.  This  is 
justice,  when  a  prisoner  has  ample 
means  of  compelling  the  attendance 
of  his  witnesses  ;  when  his  written  ac- 
cusation is  put  into  his  hand,  and  he 
has  time  to  study  it — when  he  knows 
in  what  manner  his  guUt  is  to  be 
proved,  and  when  he  has  a  man  of 
practised  nndenttanding  to  state  his 
facts,  and  prefer  his  aiguments.  Then 
criminal  justice  may  march  on  boldly. 
The  Judge  has  no  stain  of  blood  on  his 
ermine ;  and  the  phrases  which  En- 
glish people  are  so  fond  of  larishing 
upon  the  humanity  of  their  laws  will 
have  a  real  foundation.  At  present 
this  part  of  the  law  is  a  mere  relic  of 
the  barbarous  injustice  by  which  accu- 
sation in  the  early  part  of  our  juris- 
prudence was  always  confounded  with 
guilt.  The  greater  part  of  these  abuses 
have  been  brushed  away,  ns  this  cannot 
fail  soon  to  be.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  defended  (as  every  other  abuse  has 
been  defended)  by  men  who  think  it 
their  duty  to  defend  everything  which 
i»,  and  to  dread  everything  which  i> 
not.  We  are  told  that  the  Judge  does 
what  he  does  not  do,  and  ought  not  to 
do.  The  most  pemicions  effects  are 
anticipated  in  trials  of  felony,  from 
that  which  is  found  to  produce  the 
most  perfect  justice  in  ciril  causes,  and 
in  cases  of  treason  and  misdemeanour : 
we  are  called  upon  to  continue  a  prac- 
tice without  example  in  any  other 
country,  and  are  required  by  lawyers 
to  consider  that  custom  as  humane, 
which  every  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer 
pronounces  to  lie  most  cruel  and  un  • 
just — and  which  has  not  been  brought 
forward  to  general  notice,  only  because 
its  bad  effecu  are  confined  to  the  Uus 
and  lowest  of  mankind.* 


*  All  this  nonsense  is  now  put  an  end  to. 
Counsel  is  allowed  to  the  prisoner^  and  thef 
are  permitted  to  speak  \xi\i^  4dd«&oa. 
1  4 
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CATnOLICS.    (E,  Revikw,  1827.) 

1.  A  Plain  Statement  in  eupport  qf  the 
PoUtieal  Claims  qfthe  Roman  CathoUee; 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Bev.  Sir  Oeorge  Lee, 
Bart.  By  Lord  Nugent,  Member  of  Vw> 
li&ment  for  Aylesbuiy.  LondoiL  Hook- 
ham.    1826. 

2.  A  Letter  to  Vieeount  Milton,  M.P.  By 
One  of  his  Constituents.  London.  Bidg^ 
wiy.    1827. 

8.  Charge  hy  the  Arehbiehop  qf  CaeheL 
Dublin.    Milliken. 

If  a  p<K)r  man  were  to  accept  a  piinea 
upon  the  condition  that  he  tipoke  all 
the  evil  he  could  of  another  whom  he 
believed  to  be  innocent^  and  whose 
iniprinonment  he  knew  he  shonld  pro- 
long, and  whose  privations  he  knew 
he  should  increase  by  his  false  testi- 
mony, would  not  the  person  so  hired 
be  one  of  the  worst  and  basest  of  human 
beings  ?  And  would  not  his  guilt  be 
aggravated,  if,  up  to  the  moment  of 
receiving  his  aceldama,  he  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  per- 
son whom  he  subsequently  accused  ? 
Would  not  the  latter  feature  of  the 
case  prove  him  to  be  as  much  without 
shame  as  the  former  evinced  him  to  he 
without  principle  ?  Would  the  guilt 
be  less,  if  the  person  so  hired  were  a 
man  of  education  ?  Would  it  be  less, 
if  he  were  above  want  ?  Would  it  be 
less,  if  the  profession  and  occupation 
of  his  life  were  to  decide  mcn*s  rights, 
or  to  teach  them  morals  and  religion  ? 
Would  it  be  less  by  the  splendour  of 
the  bribe?  Does  a  bribe  of  3000/.  leave 
a  man  innocent,  whom  a  bribe  of  30/. 
would  cover  with  infamy  ?  You  are 
of  a  mature  period  of  life,  when  the 
opinions  of  an  honest  man  ought  to  be, 
and  are  fixed.  On  Monday  you  were 
a  barrister  or  a  country  clergyman,  a 
serious  and  temperate  friend  to  reli- 
gious liberty  and  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. In  a  few  weeks  from  this  time 
you  are  a  bishop,  or  a  dean,  or  a  judge 
— publishing  and  speaking  charges 
and  sermons  against  the  poor  Catho- 
lics, and  explaining  away  this  sale  of 
your  soul  by  every  species  of  falsehood, 
shabbiness,  and  equivocation.  You 
may  carry  a  bit  of  ermine  on  your 
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the  body  in  a  silken  petticoat-^and 
men  may  call  you  Mr.  Dean,  or  My 
Lord  ;  but  yon  hare  sold  yoor  honour 
and  your  conscience  for  money ;  and, 
though  better  paid,  yon  are  as  base  as 
the  witness  who  stands  at  the  door  of 
the  judgment-hall,  to  swear  whatever 
the  suborner  will  put  into  his  moatb, 
and  to  receive  whatever  he  will  pat  in 
his  pocket.* 

When  soldiers  exercise,  there  staods 
a  goodly  portly  person  oat  of  the  ranks, 
upon  whom  all  eyes  are  directed,  and 
whose  signs  and  motions,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  manual  exercise,  all 
the  soldiers  follow.  The  Germans,  we 
believe,  call  him  a  Flugdman,  We  pro- 
pose Lord  Nugent  as  a  political  flugd- 
man  ; — he  is  always  consistent,  plain, 
and  honest,  steadily  and  straight]/ 
pursoing  his  object  without  hope  or 
tear,  ander  the  influence  of  good  feel- 
ings and  high  principle.  The  Hoow 
of  Commons  does  not  contain  within 
its  walls  a  more  honest,  upright  man. 

We  seize  upon  the  opportanit  j  which 
this  able  pamphlet  of  his  Lordshipd 
afibrds  us,  to  renew  our  attention  to 
the  Catholic  question.  'I'here  is  little 
new  to  be  said  ;  but  we  most  not  be 
silent,  or,  in  these  days  of  baseness 
and  tergiversation,  we  shall  be  sup- 
posed to  have  deserted  our  friend  the 
Pope ;  and  they  will  say  of  us,  Proi- 
tant  venalet  apud  Lambeth  et  WhitehaiL 
God  forbid  it  should  ever  be  said  of  us 
with  justice — it  is  pleasant  to  loll  ani 
roll,  and  to  accumulate — to  be  a  par- 
pie  and  fine  linen  man,  and  to  be  odled 
by  some  of  those  nicknames  which  frail 
and  ephemeral  beings  are  so  fond  of 
accumulating  upon  each  other; — bat 
the  best  thing  of  all  b  to  live  like 
honest  men,  and  to  add  something  to 
the  cause  of  liberality,  justice,  and 
truth. 

The  Letter  to  Lord  Milton  is  verv 
well  and  very  pleasantly  written.  We 
are  delighted  with  the  liberality  and 
candour  of  the  Archbishop  of  CMbd. 

*  It  is  veiy  far  fh>m  our  intention  to  ^jr 
that  all  who  were  for  the  Catholics,  tnd  are 
now  a^inst  them,  have  made  this  diaiige 
fh)m  base  motives;  it  is  equally  Car  ftxnn 
our  intention  not  to  say  that  many  men  of 
both  profeiisions  have  subjected  themselTes 
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The  charge  is  in  the  highest  degree 
creditahle  to  him.  He  most  lay  his 
aoconnt  for  the  farioos  hatred  of  bigots, 
and  the  incessant  gnawing  of  rats. 

There  are  many  men  who  (tho- 
roughly aware  that  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion most  be  oltimatelj  carried)  delay 
their  acquiescence  till  the  last  moment, 
and  wait  till  the  moment  of  peril  and 
diil  war  before  they  yield.  That  this 
moment  is  not  quite  so  remote  as  was 
•oppoaed  a  twelvemonth  since,  the 
erents  now  passing  in  the  world  seem 
to  afford  the  strongest  proof.  The 
troth  is,  that  the  disaffected  state  of 
Irehuid  is  a  standing  premium  for  war 
with  every  cabinet  in  Europe  which 
hst  the  most  distant  intention  of  quar- 
relling with  this  country  for  any  other 
eause.  **  If  we  are  to  go  to  war,  let  us 
do  JO  when  the  ducontente  of  Ireland 
are  at  their  greatest  height^  before  any 
spirit  of  concession  has  been  shown  by 
mt  British  Cabinet"  Does  any  man 
imagine  that  so  plain  and  obvious  a 
principle  has  not  been  repeatedly  urged 
on  the  French  Cabinet  ? — that  the  eyes 
of  the  Americans  are  shut  upon  the 
state  oi  Ireland — and  that  that  great 
and  ambitious  Republic  will  not,  in 
case  of  war,  aim  a  deadly  blow  at  this 
most  sensitive  part  of  the  British  em- 
pxt  f  We  should  really  say,  that 
England  has  fully  as  much  to  fear 
from  Irish  fraternisation  with  America 
•f  with  France.  The  language  is  the 
same ;  the  Americans  have  preceded 
tfiem  in  the  struggle  ;  the  number  of 
emigrant  and  rebel  Irish  is  very  great 
in  America;  and  all  parties  are  sure 
of  perfect  toleration  under  the  protec- 
tion of  America.  We  are  astonished 
at  the  madness  and  folly  of  English- 
men, who  do  not  perceive  that  both 
France  and  America  are  only  waiting 
fimr  a  convenient  opportunity  to  go  to 
war  with  this  country  ;  and  that  one 
of  the  first  blows  aimed  at  our  inde- 
pendence would  bo  the  invasion  of 
inland. 

We  should  like  to  argue  this  matter 
with  a  regular  Tory  Lord,  whose  mem- 
ben  voce  steadily  against  the  Catholic 
qnesdon.  **I  wonder  that  mere  fear 
does  not  make  you  give  up  the  Catho- 
lic qoestion  !    Do  yon  mean  to  put 
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this  fine  place  in  danger — the  venison 
— the  pictures — the  pheasants — the  cel- 
lars —  the  hot-house  and  the  grapery  ? 
Should  you  like  to  see  six  or  seven 
thousand  French  or  Americans  landed 
in  Ireland,  and  aided  by  a  universal 
insurrection  of  the  Catholics  ?  Is  it 
worth  your  while  to  run  the  risk  of 
their  success  ?  What  evil  from  the 
possible  encroachment  of  Catholics,  by 
civil  exertions,  can  equal  the  danger  of 
such  a  position  as  this  ?  How  can  a 
man  of  your  carriages,  and  horses,  and 
hounds,  think  of  putting  your  high 
fortune  in  such  a  predicament,  and 
crying  out,  like  a  schoolboy  or  a  chap- 
lain, '  Oh,  we  shall  beat  them  !  we 
shall  put  the  rascals  down ! *  No  Po- 
pery, I  admit  to  your  Lordship,  is  a 
very  convenient  cry  at  an  election,  and 
has  answered  your  end  ;  but  do  not 
push  the  matter  too  far  :  to  bring  on 
a  civil  war,  for  No  Popery,  is  a  very 
foolish  proceeding  in  a  man  who  has 
two  courses  and  a  remove  !  As  you 
value  your  side-board  of  plate,  your 
broad  riband,  your  pier  glasses— if 
obsequious  domestics  and  large  rooms 
are  dear  to  you — if  you  love  ease  and 
flattery,  titles  and  coats  of  arms  —  if 
the  labour  of  the  French  cook,  the 
dedication  of  the  expecting  poet,  can 
move  you— if  you  hope  for  a  long  life 
of  side-dishes — if  you  are  not  insen- 
sijble  to  the  periodical  arrival  of  the 
turtle  fieets — emancipate  the  Catho- 
lics! Do  it  for  your  ease,  do  it  for 
your  indolence,  do  it  for  your  safety — 
emancipate  and  eat,  emancipate  and 
drink — emancipate,  and  preserve  the 
rent-roll  and  the  family  estate  I  *' 

The  most  common  excuse  of  the 
Oreat  Shabby  is,  that  the  Cntholics  arc 
their  own  enemies  -—  that  the  violence 
of  Mr.  0*Connell  and  Mr.  Shicl  have 
ruined  their  cause  —  that,  but  for  these 
boisterous  courses,  the  question  would 
have  been  carried  before  this  time. 
The  answer  to  this  nonsense  and  base- 
ness is,  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact. 
The  mild  and  the  long-sutfering  may 
suffer  for  ever  in  this  world.  If  the 
Catholics  had  stood  with  their  hands 
before  them  simpering  at  the  Earls  of 
rjverpool  and  the  Lords  Bathurst  of 
the  moment,  they  wo\x\Cl  tLO\.\i«iN^\y^^\x 
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emancipated  till  the  year  of  oar  Lord 
four  thousand.  As  long  as  the  patient 
will  suffer,  the  cruel  will  kick.  No  trea- 
son— no  rebellion — but  as  much  stub- 
bornness and  stoutness  as  the  law  per- 
mits —  a  thorough  intimation  that  you 
know  what  is  your  due,  and  that  you 
ore* determined  to  have  it  if  you  can 
lawfully  get  it.  This  is  the  conduct  we 
recommend  to  the  Irish.  If  they  go  on 
withholding,  and  forbearing,  and  hesi- 
tating wheUier  this  is  the  time  for  the 
<Iiscussion  or  that  is  the  time,  they  will 
be  laughed  at  for  another  century  as 
fools  —  and  kicked  for  another  century 
as  slaves.  **  I  must  have  my  bill  paid 
(says  the  sturdy  and  irritiited  trades- 
man) ;  your  master  has  put  me  off 
twenty  times  under  different  pretences. 
I  know  he  is  at  home,  and  I  will  not 
quit  the  premises  till  I  get  the  money." 
Many  a  tradesman  gets  paid  in  this 
manner,  who  would  soon  smirk  and 
smile  himself  into  the  Gazette,  if  he 
trusted  to  the  promises  of  the  great. 

Can  anything  be  so  utterly  childish 
and  foolish  as  to  talk  of  the  bad  taste 
of  the  Catholic  leaders  ? — as  if,  in  a 
question  of  conferring  on,  or  withhold- 
ing important  civil  rights  from  seven 
millions  of  human  beings,  anything 
could  arrest  the  attention  of  a  wise  man 
but  the  good  or  evil  consequences  of  so 
great  a  measmre.  Suppose  Mr.  S.  does 
smell  slightly  of  tobacco — admit  Mr. 
L.  to  be  occasionally  stimulated  by 
rum  and  water — allow  that  Mr.  F.  was 
unfeeling  in  speaking  of  the  Duke  of 
York — what  has  all  this  nonsense  to  do 
with  the  extinction  of  religious  hatred 
nnd  the  pacification  of  Ireland?  Give  it 
if  it  is  right,  refuse  it  if  it  is  wrong.  How 
it  is  asked,  or  how  it  is  given  or  refused, 
are  less  than  the  dust  of  the  balance. 

What  is  the  real  reason  why  a  good 
honest  Tory,  living  at  ease  on  his 
possessions,  is  an  enemy  to  Catholic 
ICmancipation  ?  He  admits  the  Catho- 
lic of  his  own  rank  to  be  a  gentleman, 
and  not  a  bad  subject — and  about 
theological  disputes  an  excellent  Tory 
never  troubles  his  head.  Of  what  im- 
])ortance  is  it  to  him  whether  an  Irish 
Catholic  or  an  Irish  Protestant  is  a 
Jud^Q  in  the  King's  Bench  at  Dub- 
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Church  of  Ireland,  says  our  alarmuL 
Why  do  you  care  so  much  for  tho 
Church  of    Ireland,  a    couotiy  you 
never  live  in  ?^Aiuwer —  I  do  not 
care  so  much  for  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
if  I  iMM  sure  the  Church  of  England 
would  not  be  destroyed,^— Am^  is  it  for 
the  Church  of  £ngland  alone  that  you 
fear  ?  —  Answer  —  Not  quite  to  AaL 
But  I  am,  afraid  we  should  all  be  lost^ 
that  everything  would   be    overturned, 
and  that  I  shmdd  lose  iHjf  rank  and  my 
estate.    Here  then,  we  say,  is  a  long 
series  of  dangers,  which  (if  there  were 
any  chance  of  their  ever  taking  place) 
would  require  half  a  century  for  their 
development;  and  the  danger  of  lodng 
Ireland  by  insurrection  and  invasioB, 
which  may  happen  in  six  months,  is  ut* 
terlyorerlooked,  and  forgotten.  And  if 
a  foreign  influence  should  ever  be  fiurly 
established  in  Ireland,  how  many  boon 
would  the  Irish  Church,  bow  many 
months  would  the  English  (Enroll, 
live  after  such  an  erent !    How  much 
is  any  English  title  worth  after  such 
an  event — any  English  family — any 
English  estate?    We  are  astonished 
that  the  brains  of  rich  Englishmen  do 
not  fall  down   into   their  bellies  in 
talking  of  the  Catholic  question — thst 
they  do  not  reason  through  the  cardia 
and  the  pylorus — that  siU  the  orgsos 
of  digestion  do  not  become  iiitellectoaL 
The  descendants  of  the  proudest  noble- 
men in  England  may  become  beggan 
in  a  foreign  land  from  this  disgracisfal 
nonsense  of  the  Catholic  question — fit 
only  for  the  ancient  females  of  a  mar- 
ket town. 

What  alarms  ns  in  the  state  of 
England  is  the  uncertain  basis  on 
which  its  prosperity  is  placed —and  the 
prodigious  mass  of  hatred  which  the 
English  government  continues,  by  its 
obstinate  bigotry,to  accumulate— -eight 
hundred  and  forty  millions  sterling  of 
debt.  The  revenue  depending  upon 
the  demand  for  the  shoes,  stixkings, 
and  breeches  of  Europe  —  and  seven 
millions  of  Catholics  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  fury  and  exasperation.  We 
persecute  as  if  we  did  not  owe  a  shil- 
ling —  we  s|)end  as  if  we  had  no  dis> 
affection.    This,  by  possibility,  may  go 
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diance  is,  there  will  be  a  fall  No  wise 
man  ihonld  take  such  a  coarse.  All 
probabilities  are  against  it.  We  are 
astonished  that  Lord  Hertford  and 
Lord  Lowther,  shrewd  and  calculating 
Tories,  do  not  see  that  it  is  nine  to  one 
against  such  a  game. 

It  is  not  only  the  event  of  war 
we  (ear  in  the  military  struggle  with 
Ireland  ;  but  the  expense  of  war,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, are  paving  the  waj  for  future 
revolutions.  The  world  never  yet  saw 
•0  extravagant  a  government  as  the 
Government  of  England.  Not  only  is 
eeooomy  not  practised  —  but  it  is  des- 
pised ;  and  the  idea  of  it  connected  with 
disaffection.  Jacobinism,  and  Joseph 
Hnnitt.  Every  rock  in  the  ocean  where 
a  eonnorant  can  perch  is  occupied  by 
our  troops  «- has  a  governor,  deputy. 
governor,  storekeeper,  and  deputy- 
ftorekeeper — and  will  soon  have  an 
srchdcacon  and  a  bishop.  Military 
cuUegea,  with  thirty-four  professors, 
educating  seventeen  ensigns  per  an- 
nun,  beuag  half  an  ensign  for  each 
professor,  with  every  species  of  non- 
sense^ athletic,  sartorial,  and  plumige- 
roos.  A  just  and  necessary  war  costs 
tfab  coontry  about  one  hundred  pounds 
a  minute  ;  whipcord  fifteen  thousand 
poonda ;  red  tape  seven  thousand 
ponnda  ;  lace  for  drummers  and  fifers, 
nineteen  thousand  pounds ;  a  pension 
to  one  man  who  has  broken  his  head 
at  the  Pole  ;  to  another  who  has  shat- 
tcred  his  leg  at  the  Equator ;  subsidies 
to  Feisia;  secret  service-money  to 
Thibet ;  an  annuity  to  Lady  Henry 
Somebody  and  her  seven  daughters  — 
the  husband  being  shot  at  some  place 
where  we  never  ought  to  have  had  any 
soldien  at  all ;  and  the  elder  brother 
returning  four  members  to  Parliament. 
Such  a  scene  of  extravagance,  corrup- 
tion, and  expense  as  must  paralyse  the 
industry,  and  mar  the  fortunes,  of  the 
most  indnstrions,  spirited  people  that 
ever  existed. 

Fair  men  consider  the  historical  view 
w\udb  will  be  taken  of  present  events. 
Hbe  babbles  of  last  year  ;  the  fishing 
for  half-crowns  in  Vigo  Bay ;  the  Milk 
Hnibi  and  Crumpet  Companies  ;  the 
Applet  Pear,  and  Plum  AsaociutioDa ;  ^ 


the  National  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
Company  ;  will  all  be  remembered  as 
instances  of  that  partial  madness  to 
which  society  is  occasionally  exposed. 
What  will  be  said  of  all  the  intolerable 
trash  which  is  issued  forth  at  public 
meetings  of  No  Popery  ?  The  follies 
of  one  century  are  scarcely  credible 
in  that  which  succeeds  it.  A  grand- 
mamma of  1 827  is  as  wise  as  a  very 
wise  man  of  1727.  If  the  world  lasts 
till  1927,  the  gprandmammos  of  that 
period  will  be  far  wiser  than  the  tip- 
top No  Popery  men  of  this  day.  That 
this  childish  nonsense  will  have  got 
out  of  the  drawing-room,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  will  most  probably  have 
passed  through  the  steward's  room, 
and  butler's  pantry,  into  the  kitchen. 
This  is  the  case  with  ghosts.  They  no 
longer  loll  on  couches  and  sip  tea  ; 
but  are  down  on  their  knees  scrubbing 
with  the  scullion  —  or  stand  sweating, 
and  basting  with  the  cook.  Mrs. 
Abigail  turns  up  her  nose  at  them,  ' 
and  the  housekeeper  declares  for  flesh 
and  blood,  and  will  have  none  of  their 
company. 

It  is  delicious  to  the  persecution- 
fanciers  to  reflect  that  no  general  bill 
has  passed  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters.  They  are  still  disqualified 
from  holding  any  office — and  are  only 
protected  from  prosecution  by  an  an- 
nual indemnity  act.  So  that  the  sword 
of  Damocles  still  hangs  over  them  — 
not  suspended  indeed  by  a  thread,  but 
by  a  cart-rope— still  it  hangs  there  an 
insult,  if  not  an  injury,  and  prevents  the 
painful  idea  from  presenting  itself  to 
the  mind  of  perfect  toleration,  and  pure 
justice.  There  is  the  larva  of  tyranny, 
and  the  skeleton  of  malice.  Now 
this  is  all  we  presume  to  ask  for  the 
Catholics  —  admission  to  Parliament, 
exclusion  from  every  possible  oflice  by 
law,  an  annual  indemnity  for  the  breach 
of  law.  This  is  surely  much  more 
agreeable  to  feebleness,  to  littleness, 
and  to  narrowness,  than  to  say,  the 
Catholics  are  as  free,  and  as  eligible, 
as  ourselves. 

The  most  intolerable  circumstance 
of  the  Catholic  dispute  is,  the  conduct 
of  the  Dissenters.  Any  man  may  dis- 
sent from  the  Chuidiot  l^u^axv^axA 
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prcftch  against  it,  hy  paying  sixpence. 
Almofiit  every  tradesman  in  a  market 
town  is  a  preacher.  It  roust  absolutely 
be  ride-and-tic  with  them  ;  the  butcher 
must  bear  the  baker  in  the  morning, 
and  the  baker  listen  to  the  butcher  in 
the  afternoon,  or  there  would  be  no 
congregation.  We  have  often  specu- 
lated upon  the  peculiar  trade  of  the 
])rcachcr  from  his  style  of  action. 
tk>me  have  a  tying- up  or  parcel-pack- 
ing action ;  some  strike  strongly  against 
the  anvil  of  the  pulpit ;  some  screw, 
some  bore,  some  act  as  if  they  were 
maiia<;ing  a  mcdle.  The  occupation 
of  the  preceding  week  can  seldom  be 
mistaken.  In  the  country,  three  or 
lour  thousand  Itaiiters  are  sometimes 
incum})cd,  supplicating  in  religions 
platoons,  or  roaring  psalms  out  of 
Mu^gous.  Now  all  this  freedom  is 
very  j>roper ;  because,  though  it  is 
aliuscd,  yet  in  truth  there  is  no  other 
principle  in  religious  matters,  than  to 
let  men  alone  as  long  as  they  keep  the 
peace.  Yet  we  should  imagine  this  un- 
bounded licence  of  Dissenters  should 
teach  them  a  little  charity  towards  the 
Catholics,  and  a  little  respect  for  their 
religious  freedom.  But  the  picture  of 
sects  is  this — there  are  twenty  fettered 
men  in  a  gaol,  and  every  one  is  em- 
ployed in  loosening  his  own  fetters 
with  one  hand,  and  riveting  those  of 
his  neighbour  with  the  other. 


"*If  then/  says  a  minister  of  our  own 
Church,  the  Reverend  John  Fisher,  rector  of 
Wavenden,  in  this  county,  in  a  sermon  pub- 
lished some  years  a^,  and  entitled  *The 
Utility  of  the  Church  Establitthment,  and 
its  Safety  consistent  with  Beligious  Free- 
dom'—'If,  then,  the  l^rotestant  religion 
could  havo  originally  worked  its  way  in  this 
country  against  numbers,  prejudices,  bigo- 
try, and  interest ;  if,  in  tunes  of  its  infkucy. 
the  power  of  the  prince  could  not  prevail 
agaiiuit  it :  surely,  when  confirmed  by  age, 
aud  rooti-d  in  the  affections  of  the  people— 
when  investiHl  with  authority,  and  in  full 
ci^oymont  of  wealthand  power— when  che- 
rished by  a  Sovereign  who  holds  his  very 
throne  by  this  Racr«d  tcuure,  and  whose 
conscientious  attachment  to  It  well  war- 
rants the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith— 
hurely  any  attack  u|)on  it  must  bo  con- 
tein  i>tibie,  any  alarm  ot  danv^^T  mv\^  be 


QUESTION. 

To  go  into  a  committee  npon  the 
state  of  the  Catholic  Law  is  to  reooa- 
sider,  as  Lord  Nugent  justly  obaerref, 
passages  in  our  domestic  history,  which 
bear  date  about  270  years  aga  Now, 
what  human  phw,  device,  or  invention. 
270  years  old,  does  not  require  recon- 
sideration ?  If  a  man  dreend  as  he 
dressed  270  years  ago,  the  pog-dogi 
in  the  streets  would  tear  him  to  pieces. 
If  he  lived  in  the  houses  of  ,270  yeui 
ago,  unrevised  and  uncorrected,  be 
would  die  of  rheumatism  io  a  week. 
If  he  listened  to  the  sermons  of  S70 
years  ago,  he  would  perish  with  sad- 
ness and  fatigue ;  and  when  a  man 
cannot  make  a  coat  or  a  cheese,  for 
50  years  t'>gether,  witlioat  making 
them  better,  can  it  be  said  that  lavs 
made  in  those  days  of  ignorance,  and 
framed  in  the  fury  of  religions  hatred, 
need  no  revision,  and  are  capable  of 
no  amendment  ? 

We  havo  not  the  smallest  partiality 
for  the  Catholic  religion  i  quite  the 
contrary.  That  it  should  exist  at  all 
— that  all  Catholics  are  not  converted 
to  the  Protestant  religion — we  consider 
to  be  a  serious  evil ;  bat  there  they  a^^ 
with  their  spirit  as  strong,  and  their 
opinions  as  decided,  as  your  own.  The 
Protestant  part  of  the  Cabinet  hare 
quite  given  up  all  idea  of  putting  them 
to  death  ;  wlnit  remains  to  be  done  ? 
We  all  admit  the  evil ;  the  object  is  to 
make  it  as  little  as  possible.  One 
method  Cdmmonly  resorted  to,  we  are 
sure,  docs  not  lessen,  but  increase  the 
evil ;  and  that  is,  to  falsify  histoiy. 
and  deny  plain  and  obvioos  facts,  to 
the  injury  of  the  Catholics.  No  true 
friend  to  the  Protestant  religion  ard 
to  the  Church  of  England  will  ever 
have  recourse  to  such  disiugenuoos 
arts  as  these. 

"Our  histories  have  not,  I  believe^ stated 
what  is  untrue  of  Queeu  Maiy,  nor,  per^ 
haps,  have  they  very  much  eiaggented 
what  is  true  of  her;  but  our  argoers,  whose 
only  talk  is  of  Smithfleld,  are  geotnUiS 
very  uneandid  in  what  they  conoeaL  It 
would  appear  to  be  little  known,  that  the 
statutes  which  enabled  lUaiy  to  bum  thoie 
who  had  coufonned  to  the  Church  of  bcr 
&ther  and  brother,  were  Protestant  Kt»> 
tutcH,  declaring  the  common  law  avaimt 
^\:ksctv«&^«  iwil  IxvQQMl  Ity  her  fisthcr  licnry 
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the  Ei^iih,  and  eonflrmed  mnd  acted  upon 
Iqr  Order  of  Council  of  her  brother  Edward 
the  Sixth,  enabling  that  mild  and  teiiiperate 
joaog  Borereign  to  bum  divers  misbelieTers, 
qf  Mnfeeoee  of  oomniissioners  (little  better, 
i^M  Neale,  than  a  Protestant  Inqui&ition) 
tppointed  to  'examine and  search  after  all 
Anaba|)ftiita»  Heretics,  or  contemners  of  the 
Book  of  Goinmon  Prv^*'  It  would  appear 
to  be  seldom  considered,  that  her  seal  might 
nry  poaiibly  have  been  warmed  by  the  cir- 
eqiBstaiioe  of  both  her  chaplidns  having 
been  imprisoned  for  thehr  religion,  and  her- 
self arbitrarily  detained,  and  her  safety 
Itamteoed,  during  the  short  but  persecut- 
ing ndgn  of  her  brother.  Thosad  evidences 
of  ttie  violence  of  those  days  ar^  by  no 
BMans  ooiiflncd  to  her  acts.    The  fligots  of 
peneeution  were  not  kindled  by  Papists 
OBij,  nor  did  they  oease  to  blaze  when  the 
power  of  using  them  as  instruments  of 
aonvenion  ceased  to  be  in  Popinh  hands. 
Chanmer  himself,  in  his  dreadfUl  death, 
net  with  but  equal  measure  for  the  flames 
to  which  ho  had  doomed  several  who  denied 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Henry  the 
Bfgfath:  to  which  he  had  doomed  also  a 
Dntoh  Arten,  in  Sdward  the  Sixth's  reign ; 
and  to  which,  with  great  pains  and  diffi- 
caStj,  be  had  persuaded  that  prince  to  doom 
anoiber  miserable  enthusiast,  Joan  Bocher, 
ftr  aome  metaphysical  notions  of  her  own 
en  the  divine  incarnation.  '  So  that  on  both 
■ '  (says  hord  Herbert  of  Cherbuxy ) '  it 
'  a  bloody  time.*    Otlrin  burned  Sor- 
vietaaat  Geneva  for  'discoursing  concern- 
lag  the  Trinity,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the 
whaiiB  ohurch;  and  thereupon  set  forth  a 
book  wherein  he  giveth  an  account  of  his 
doetrine,  and  of  whatever  else  had  passed 
Ib  this  aflSsir,  and  teaoheth  that  the  sword 
mav  be  faKwfhlly  employed  against  heretics.' 
Tet  Oalvin  was  no  Papist.    John  Knox  ex- 
tolled In  his  writings,  as  'the  godly  fsct  of 
Itmm  MelvU,'  the  savage  murder  by  which 
Ovdinal  Beaton  was  made  to  expiate  his 
I  cruel  persecutions ;  a  murder  to 
,  bj  the  great  popular  eloquence  of 
,  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  vineyard 
of  reftmnation,  Lesly  and  Melvil,  had  been 
CMited ;  and  yet  John  Knox,  and  Lesly,  and 
HdMl,  were  no  Papists.  Henry  the  Eighth, 
M  Tirtue  was  impartiality  in  these 
(if  an  impartial  and  evenly-ba- 
I  persecution  of  all  sects  bo  a  virtue), 
a  chancellor  ana  a  bishop,  bo- 
ffon^  having  admitted  his  civil  supremacy, 
Ikv  doabted  his  spiritual.   Of  the  latter 
flf  them  Lord  Herbert  says, '  The  pope,  who 
tBipflftffi  not,  perchance,  that  the  bishop's 
iBdwu  eo  near,  had,  for  more  tebtimony  of 
Uitevoiir  to  him  as  disaffection  to  our  king, 
MBiUBAcardfaial'shat;  but  unseasonably. 
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his  head  being  olL*  He  beheaded  the  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  because  at  upwards  of 
eighty  years  old  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Polo,  her  own  son;  and  he  burn<d 
Barton,  the  *  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,'  for  a  pro- 
phecy of  his  death.  He  burned  four  Ana 
baptists  in  one  day  for  opposing  the  doctrine 
of  infknt  baptism ;  and  he  burned  Lambert 
and  Anne  Asoue,  and  Belerican,  and  Las- 
sells,  and  Adams,  on  another  day,  for  oppos- 
ing that  of  transubstantiation;  with  many 
others  of  lesser  note,  who  reAised  to  sub- 
scribe to  his  Six  Bloody  Articles,  as  they 
wore  called,  or  whose  opinions  fell  short  of 
his,  or  exceeded  them,  or  who  abided  by 
opinions  after  he  had  abandoned  them ;  and 
all  this  after  the  Reformation.  And  yet 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  the  sovereign  who 
first  delivered  us  firom  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

*'  In  later  times,  thousands  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  the  four  great  sects  were 
made  to  languish  in  loathsome  prisons,  and 
hundreds  to  perish  miserably,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  under  a  Pro- 
testant High  Church  Qovemnient,  who 
then  first  applied,  in  the  pra}'er  for  the 
Parliament,  the  epithets  of  '  most  religious 
and  gracious'  to  a  sovereign  whom  they 
kuew  to  bo  profligate  and  unprincipled  be- 
yond example,  and  had  reason  to  suspect  to 
be  a  concealed  Papist. 

"  Later  still.  Archbishop  Sharp  was  sacri- 
ficed by  the  murderous  enthusiasm  of  cer- 
tun  Scotch  Covenanters,  who  yet  appear  to 
have  sincerely  believed  themselves  inspired 
by  Heaven  to  this  act  of  oold-bloodod  bar- 
barous assassination. 

"On  subjects  like  these,  silence  on  all 
sides,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  repent- 
ance, forgiveness,  and  oblivion,  is  wisdom. 
But  to  quote  grievances  on  one  side  only,  is 
not  honesty."— (Xord  Nugent 9  LetUr^  pp. 

Sir  Richard  Bimie  can  only  attend 
to  the  complAints  of  individuals  ;  but 
no  cases  of  swindling  arc  brought 
before  him  so  atrocious  as  the  viulation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  the 
disappointment  of  those  hopes,  and 
the  frustration  of  that  arrangement ; 
which  hopes  and  which  arrangements 
were  held  out  as  one  of  the  great  argu- 
ments for  the  Union.  The  chapter  of 
English  Fraud  comes  next  to  the  chap- 
ter of  English  Cruelty,  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  —  and  both  are  equally 
disgraceful. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  conduct  of  the  parent  Legislature 
to  the  Legislature  of  tUe  Yf^x\w^«ci 
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Islands.  **\Ve  cannot  leave  you  to 
yourselres  upon  these  points^  (wys 
the£ngli»h  Government);  **  the  wealth 
of  the  planter,  and  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  inlands,  are  not  the 
only  points  to  be  looked  to.  We  must 
look  to  the  general  rights  of  humanity, 
and  see  that  they  are  not  outrafi^ed  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  slave.  It  is  im- 
possible we  can  be  satisfied  till  we 
know  that  he  is  placed  in  a  state  of  pro- 
press  and  amelioration."  How  beau- 
tiful is  all  this  !  and  how  wise,  and 
how  humane  and  affecting  are  our 
efforts  throughout  Europe  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Slave  Trade  !  Wherever 
three  or  four  negotiators  are  gathered 
together,  a  British  diplomate  appears 
among  them,  with  some  article  of 
kindness  and  pity  for  the  poor  negra 
All  is  mercy  and  compassion,  except 
when  wretched  Ireland  is  concerned. 
The  saint  who  swoons  at  the  lashes  of 
the  Indian  slave  is  the  encourager  of 
Ko  Popery  Meetings,  and  the  hard, 
bigoted,  domineering  tyrant  of  Ire- 
land. 

Sec  the  folly  of  delaying  to  settle  a 
question  which,  in  the  end,  must  be 
settled,  and,  ere  long,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Catholics.  How  the  price  rises 
by  delay  !  This  argument  is  extremely 
well  put  by  Lord  Nugent. 

"I  should  ohserre  that  two  occasions 
have  already  been  lost  of  fpranting  these 
claims,  coupled  with  what  were  called  se- 
curities, such  as  never  can  return.  In  1806^ 
the  lato  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  in  the  one  House,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby 
and  Mr.  Orattan  in  the  other,  were  autho- 
rised by  the  Irish  Catholic  body  to  propose 
a  negative  to  be  vc^sted  in  the  Crown  upon 
the  appointment  of  their  bishops.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, the  Chancellor,  and  the  Spiritual 
Bench,  did  not  see  the  importance  of  this 
opportunity.  It  was  rejected;  the  Irish 
were  driven  to  despair;  and  in  the  same 
tomb  with  the  question  of  1806  lies  for  ever 
buried  the  Veto.  The  same  was  the  fkte 
with  what  were  called  the '  wings '  attached 
to  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  bill  of  last  year. 
I  voted  for  them,  not  for  the  sake  certainly 
of  extending  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
over  a  new  body  of  clergy,  nor  yet  for  the 
sake  of  diminishing  the  popular  character 
of  elections  in  Ireland,  but  because  Mr. 
O'Conncll.  and  because  some  of  the  Protee- 
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land  the  best,  reeommended  them ;  and  be- 
cause I  believed,  from  the  language  of  some 
who  supported  it  only  on  these  oouditions. 
that  they  offered  the  flOreat  ohaoee  for  the 
measure  being  carried.  I  Toted  for  them  m 
the  price  of  CathoUo  emandpatkn,  for 
which  I  can  scarcely  contemplate  uaj  Irish 
price  that  I  would  not  pay.  WithtbssKBe 
ol^ect,  I  would  vote  for  them  aeidii;  but  I 
shall  never  again  have  fhe  opportunity. 
For  these  also,  if  tbej  were  Chou^  of  any 
value  as  securities,  the  events  of  this  yev 
in  Ireland  have  shown  yon  that  yon  have 
lost  for  ever.  AndtheneoessitjofttaegrBst 
measure  becomes  eveiy  day  more  uigeat 
and  unavoidabSe."— (Xoni  A«VMir«Xittir, 
pp.  71, 72.) 

Can  any  man  living  say  that  Trdind 
is  not  in  a  much  more  dangerous  state 
than  it  was  before  the  Catholic  Con- 
vention began  to  exist  ? — that  the  in- 
flammatory state  of  that  coantry  it 
not  becoming  wone  and  wofie?— 
that  those  men  whom  we  call  dema- 
gogues and  incendiaries  bare  not 
produced  a  very  considerable  and 
alarming  effect  upon  the  Lriah  popoli- 
tion  ?  Where  is  thtt  to  end  ?  But 
the  fool  liftcth  up  bis  roioe  in  the 
coffee-house,  and  sayeth,  **We  shall 
give  them  a  hearty  thrashing:  let  them 
rise  —  the  sooner  the  better  —  we  will 
Boon  put  them  down  again."  The  fod 
sayeth  this  in  the  coffee-house,  and  the 
;rreater  fool  praiseth  him.  But  does 
Lord  Stowel  say  this  ?  does  Mr.  Feel 
^y  this  ?  does  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford say  this  ?  do  sensible,  calm,  and 
reflecting  men  like  these,  not  admit 
the  extreme  danger  of  oombattins 
against  invasion  and  disafiection,  and 
this  with  our  forces  spread  in  active 
hostility  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe?  Can  they  (jpel  this  vulgar, 
hectoring  certaintr  of  success,  and 
stupidly  imagine  that  a  thing  cannot 
be  because  it  has  never  yet  been  ?  — 
because  we  have  hitherto  maintained 
our  tyranny  in  Ireland  against  all 
Europe,  that  we  are  always  to  main- 
tain it  ?  And  then,  what  tf  the  strug- 
gle does  at  last  end  in  our  favour  ?  is 
che  loss  of  English  lives  and  of  £n- 
j^lish  money  not  to  be  taken  roto 
iicconnt  ?  JB  this  the  wsy  in  which  a 
nation  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and 
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ftjlii  will  not  be  o?er-mttched  by 
I  woiiii  and  ploaghs  of  the  rest  of 
lope — it  d^  the  vraj  in  which  such 
nwitrj  is  to  husband  its  resources  ? 
dM  bert  Uood  of  the  land  to  be 
■g  away  in  a  war  of  hassocks  and 
iJHeef  f  Are  cities  to  be  summoned 
rtiiB  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  men  to 
I  lid  on  to  the  charge  by  professors  of 
itaity?  The  expense  of  keeping  such 
— nliy  most  be  added  to  all  other 
flmoni  expenses.  What  is  really 
wmmtd  of  a  country  so  subdued  ? 
w  or  ^J9  ywds  round  a  sentry-box, 
4  no  more.  And  in  twenty  years* 
M  it  is  all  to  do  over  again — another 
V—  another  rebellion,  and  another 
■BOOS  and  ruinously  expensive 
■tort,  with  the  same  dreadful  unccr- 
iMy  of  the  issue !  It  is  forgotten, 
^  that  a  now  feature  has  arisen  in 
•  Uitory  of  this  country.  In  all 
■er  insurrections  in  Ireland  no 
Mocratic  party  existed  in  England, 
hi  eflbrts  of  GoTcmment  were  left 

■  and  unimpeded.  But  suppose  a 
Ippage  in  your  manufactures  coinci- 
■I  with  arising  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
htn  erery  soldier  is  employed  in  the 
and  daty  of  Papist-hunting.  Can 
a  man  contemplate  such  a  state  of 
■■I  without  horror  ?  Can  any  man 
fUUA  he  is  taken  by  surprise  for  such 
iMnbination  ?  Can  any  man  say 
m  any  danger  to  Church  or  State 
CQDpaiable  to  this?  But  for  the 
QBpt  interference  of  the  military  in 

■  early  part  of  1826,  three  or  four 
■ind  uousand  starring  manufac- 
nn  would  have  carried  ruin  and 
Mmction  over  the  north  of  England, 
id  Qfver  Scotland.  These  dangers  ore 
■pnmble  from  an  advanced  state  of 
■afacturea  —  but  they  need  not  the 
Iftion  of  other  and  greater  perils 
hUi  need  not  exist  in  any  country 
0  wise  and  too  enlightened  for  per- 


Where  ii  the  weak  point  in  these 
Ui  aignments  ?  Is  it  the  remoteness 
FAe  chance  of  foreign  war?  Alas! 
«  hare  been  at  war  Sfi  minutes  out 
f  tfeiy  hour  since  the  Peace  of 
hieht.  The  state  of  war  seems  more 
Mnl  to  man  than  the  state  of  peace ; 
il  if  we  tarn  from  general  proba- 
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bilities  to  the  state  of  Europe — Greece 
to  be  liberated— Turkey  to  be  destroyed 
—  Portugal  and  Spain  to  be  made  freo 
— the  wounded  vanity  of  the  French, 
the  increasing  arrogance  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, and  our  own  philopolemical 
folly,  are  endless  scenes  of  war.  Wo 
believe  it  is  at  all  times  a  better  specu- 
lation to  make  ploughshares  into 
swords  than  swords  into  ploughshares. 
If  war  is  certain,  we  believe  insurrec- 
tion to  be  quite  as  certain.  We  cannot 
believe  but  that  the  French  or  the 
Americans  would,  in  case  of  war.  make 
a  serious  attempt  upon  Ireland,  and 
thut  all  Ireland  would  rush,  tail  fore- 
most, into  insurrection. 

A  new  source  of  disquietude  and  war 
has  lately  risen  in  Ireland.  Our  saint.*), 
or  evangelical  people,  or  serious  people, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  they  are  to 
bo  designated,  have  taken  the  field  in 
Ireland  against  the  Po|)e,  and  are  con- 
verting in  the  large  way.  "Three  or 
four  Irish  Catholic  prelates  take  a 
post-chaise  and  curse  the  converters 
and  the  converted.  A  battle  royul 
ensues  with  shillelas :  the  policeman 
comes  in,  and,  reckless  of  Lambeth  or 
the  Vatican,  makes  no  distinction 
between  what  is  perpendicular  and 
what  is  hostile,  but  knocks  down  every- 
body and  everything  which  is  upright ; 
and  so  the  feud  ends  for  the  day.  Wo 
have  no  doubt  but  that  these  efforts 
will  tend  to  bring  things  to  u  crisis 
much  sooner  between  the  parties  than 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  Cabinet 
alone  would  do. 

"  It  is  a  charge  not  imputed  by  the  laws 
of  England  nor  by  the  oaths  which  cxcludo 
the  Catholics :  for  those  oaths  impute  oiily 
spiritual  errors.  But  it  is  imputed.  whic}i 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  by  those  persons 
who  approve  of  the  excludinK  oaths,  arid 
wish  them  retained.  But,  to  tho  whole  of 
this  imputation,  even  if  no  other  instance 
could  be  adduced,  as  fisr  as  a  strong  and  re- 
markable example  can  prove  the  negative 
of  an  assumption  which  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle example  to  support— the  fUll.  and  suffi- 
cient, and  incontestable  answer  is  Canada. 
Caiuula,  which,  until  you  can  destroy  tho 
memory  of  all  that  now  remains  to  you  of 
your  sovereignty  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  is  an  answer  practitatl,  memor- 
able, difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  but  blaz- 
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ing  as  the  Bun  itself  in  sig^t  of  the  whole 
world,  to  the  whole  ch&rge  of  divided  alle- 
giance. At  your  conquest  of  Canada,  you 
found-  it  Roman  Catholic;  you  had  to 
choose  for  her  a  constitution  in  Church 
and  State.  You  were  wise  enough  not  to 
thwart  public  opinion.  Your  own  conduct 
towards  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  was 
an  example  for  imitation;  your  own  con- 
'  duct  towards  Catholicism  in  Ireland  was  a 
l»eacon  for  avoidance;  and  in  Canada  you 
established  and  endowed  the  religion  of  the 
people.  Canada  was  your  only  Boman  Ca- 
tholic colony.  Your  other  colonies  rerolt- 
ed ;  they  called  on  a  Catholic  power  to  sup- 
port them,  and  they  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence. Catholic  Caiiada»  with  what 
Lord  Liverpool  would  call  her  half-allegi- 
ance, alone  stood  by  you.  She  fought  by 
your  side  against  the  interference  of  Catho- 
lic France.  To  reward  and  encourage  her 
loyalty,  you  endowed  in  Canada  bishops  to 
sny  mass,  and  to  ordain  others  to  say  mass, 
whom,  at  that  very  time,  your  laws  would 
have  hanged  for  saying  mass  in  England; 
and  Canada  is  still  yours,  in  spite  of  Catho- 
lic Franco,  in  spite  of  her  spiritual  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's sriniinent,  and  in  spite  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  states  that  surround 
hiT.  This  is  the  only  trial  you  have  made. 
Where  you  allow  to  the  Boman  CathoUcs 
their  religion  undisturl>ed,  it  has  proved 
itself  to  be  compatible  with  the  most  ftuth- 
fUl  allegiance.  It  is  only  where  you  have 
placed  allegiance  and  religion  before  them 
as  a  dilemma,  that  they  have  preferred  (as 
who  will  say  they  ought  not  ?)  their  religion 
to  their  allegiance.  How  then  stands  the 
imputation?  Disproved  by  history,  dis- 
proved in  all  states  where  both  religions 
co-exist,  and  in  both  hemispheres,  and  as- 
serted in  an  exposition  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  abjured  by  all  Ca- 
tholics, of  the  disciphne  of  their  church,"— 
(Lord  Nugen^a  Letter,  pp.  35, 36.) 

Can  any  man  who  has  grained  per- 
mission to  take  off  his  strait- waistcoat, 
and  been  out  of  Bedlam  three  weeks, 
believe  that  the  Catholic  question  will 
he  set  to  rest  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  rcli- 
pion  ?  The  best  chance  of  conversion 
will  be  gained  by  takinj;  care  that  the 
point  of  honour  is  not  against  con- 
version. 

"We  may,  I  think,  collect  fipom  what  we 
know  of  the  ordinary  feeUngs  of  men,  that 
by  admitting  all  to  a  community  of  political 
beuefltSf  we  should  remote  ik  rnvXex^aJl  Sm.- 
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pediment  that  noiw  piMeuti  ttrdf  to  the 
advances  of  proselytism  to  our  eftrttWihsd 
mode  of  worship;  particulariy  awniTnity, 
as  we  do,  that  it  is  the  purest^  and  that  the 
disfhuichised  mode  is  supported  only  hj 
superstition  and  priestcraft.  By  external 
pressure  and  restraint,  things  are  compact- 
ed as  well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
world.  WhereasectisataplrltaalTarisooe 
with  the  Established  Church,  it  only  re- 
quires an  abridgment  of  civil  privileges  to 
render  it  at  once  a  politiod  ftustion.  Iti 
members  become  instantly  pledged,  some 
from  enthusiasm,  some  flrom  reaentmeat, 
and  many  flrom  hononrablA  ahame^  to  elesre 
with  desperate  fondness  to  the  suflbriiv 
fortunes  of  an  hereditary  reUgioii.  Is  thit 
human  nature,  or  is  it  not  ?  Is  it  a  natunl 
or  an  unnatural  fwUng  tbr  the  represents' 
tlve  of  an  ancient  Boman  CMholic  Ikmilf, 
even  if  in  his  heart  he  rejected  the  contro- 
verted tenets  of  his  early  fkith.  to  scorn  an 
open  conformity  to  ours,  so  long  as  rarfa 
conformity  brings  with  it  the  irremorable 
auspidon  that  fUth  and  eonsdenoe  mj 
have  bowed  to  the  base  hope  of  temponl 
advantage  ?  Every  man  must  fed  and  act 
fur  himself:  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  man 
might  be  put  to  diffloulty  to  detenniue 
whether  more  harm  is  not  done  bj  the  a- 
ample  of  one  changing  his  religion  to  Ui 
worldly  advantage,  than  good,  bj  bis  upeaif 
professing  confbrmity  flrom  what  we  think 
error  to  what  we  think  truth.*— (Xori 
Xttgmfs  LtfUer,  pp.  M^  65.) 

**  We  will  not  be  bnllied  oat  of  the 
Catholic  question."  This  is  a  ftrj 
common  text,  and  requires  some  com- 
ment. If  you  mean  that  the  sense  of 
personal  dagner  shall  never  preveiit 
yon  from  doing  what  jon  think  right 
— this  is  a  worthy  and  proper  feeling, 
but  no  snch  motive  is  suspected,  and 
no  such  question  is  at  issue.  Nobody 
doubts  but  that  any  Englidi  gentleman 
would  be  ready  to  join  his  No  Fbpeiy 
corps,  and  to  do  his  duty  to  the  com- 
munity, if  the  Government  rcqaired 
it ;  but  the  question  is.  Is  it  worth 
while  in  the  Government  to  require  it  ?  i 
Is  it  for  the  general  advanta;;e  that 
such  a  war  should  be  carried  on  for  i 
such  an  object  ?  It  is  a  question  not 
of  personal  valour,  but  of  political 
expediency.  Decide  seriously  if  it  be 
worth  the  price  of  civil  war  to  exclude 
the  Catholics,  and  act  accordingly; 
taking  it  for  granted  that  you  posseii, 
and  that  everybody  supposes  yon  to 
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mm»  the  Tnlgar  «ttribuce  of  personal 
rage  ;  bat  do,  not  draw  your  sword 
!  a  fboU  from  the  nnfonndcd  appro- 
rion  of  being  called  a  coward. 
Vm  hare  great  hopes  of  the  Duke 
dmrence.  Whatever  else  he  may 
lie  is  not  a  bigot — not  a  person 
>  thinks  it  necessary  to  show  respect 
OB  royal  father,  by  prolonging  the 
eries  and  incapacities  of  six  mil- 
m  of  people.  If  he  ascend  the 
mm  of  these  realms,  he  most  stand 
flee  of  a  few  weeks'  clamour  and  un- 
nlaritj.  If  the  measure  be  passed 
(he  end  of  May,  we  can  promise 
Boyal  Highness  it  will  utterly  be 
puen  before  the  end  of  June.  Of 
human  npnsense,  it  is  surely  the 
itcrt  to  talk  of  respect  to  the  late 
I  —  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
km  of  York — by  not  voting  fur  the 
holic  question.  Bad  enough  to 
a  widows  when  the  husband  dies — 
,  enough  to  bum  horses,  dogs,  but- 
^  Iboinaen,  and  coachmen,  on  the 
sral  pile  of  a  Scythian  warrior  — 
to  olTcr  np  the  happiness  of  seven 
HODS  of  people  to  the  memory  of 
dead,  is  certainly  the  most  insane 
nlchral  oljlation  of  which  history 
kfls  mention,  llie  best  compliment 
iifise  deceased  princes,  is  to  remem- 
their  real  good  qualities,  and  to 
|et  (as  HX>n  as  wo  can  forget  it) 
Ith^e  good  qualities  were  tarnished 
limited  and  mistaken  views  of  re- 
OBS  liberty. 

tesecuting  gentlemen  forget  the 
lense  of  persecution  ;  whcreofi,  of 
faurarics,  it  is  the  most  expensive. 
B  Ranters  do  not  cost  us  a  fiirthing, 
aose  they  are  not  disqualified  by 
idng.  The  Methodists  and  Unita- 
m  are  gratis.  The  Irish  Catholics, 
iposing  every  alternate  year  to  be 
r,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  century, 
1  eost  us,  within  these  next  twenty 
n,  forty  millions  of  money.  There 
I  90,000  soldiers  there  in  time  of 
lee  ;  in  war,  including  the  militia, 
kt  nambers  will  be  doubled  —  and 
■e  must  be  a  very  formidable  fleet 
addition*  Now,  when  the  tax  paper 
DBS  ronnd,  and  we  ore  to  make  a 
■m  of  the  greatest  number  of  hur- 
,  bugcrics,  pouies,  dogs,  cats,  bull- 
VquIL 
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finches,  and  canary  birds,  &c.,  and  to 
be  taxed  uceordiii^ly,  let  us  remember 
how  well  and  wisely  our  money  has 
been  spent,  and  not  repine  that  we 
have  ])urchased,  by  severe  taxation, 
the  high  and  exalted  pleasures  of  in- 
tolerance and  ])ersecution. 

It  is  mere  unsupported,  and  nnsup. 
portable  nonsense,  to  tulk  of  the  ex- 
elusive  disposition  of  the  Catholics  to 
persecute.  The  Protestants  have  mur- 
dered, and  tortured,  and  laid  waste  as 
much  as  the  Catholics.  Eacli  party, 
as  it  gained  the  upper  hand,  tried 
death  as  the  remedy  for  heresy  —  both 
parties  have  tried  it  in  vain. 

A  distinction  is  set  up  between  civil 
rights  and  political  power,  and  applied 
against  the  Catholics  :  the  real  ditfer- 
enee  between  these  two  words  is,  that 
civil  conies  from  a  I^tin  word,  and 
political  from  a  Greek  one  ;  but  if 
there  be  any  difference  in  their  moan- 
ing, the  Catholics  do  not  ask  for  poli- 
tical power,  but  for  cHgifnlity  to  poli- 
tical power.  The  Catholics  have  never 
prayed,  or  dreamt  of  praying,  that  so 
many  of  the  Judges  and  King's  Coun- 
sel should  necessarily  be  Catholics ; 
but  that  no  law  should  exist  wiiich 
prevented  them  from  becoming  so,  if 
a  Protestant  King  chose  to  make  them 
so.  Eligibility  to  political  power  is  a 
civil  privilege,  of  which  we  ha\c  no 
more  right  to  deprive  any  man  than 
of  any  other  civil  privilege.  The 
good  of  the  State  may  require  that 
all  civil  rights  may  be  taken  from 
Catholi<!s  ;  but  to  say  that  eligil)ility 
to  political  power  is  not  a  civil  rij;ht, 
and  that  to  take  it  away  without  grave 
cause,  would  not  be  a  gross  act  of 
injustice,  is  mere  declaniation.  Be- 
sides, what  is  called  i)oliiioal  power, 
and  what  are  called  civil  rights,  ore 
given  or  withholden,  without  the  least 
n-ference  to  any  principle,  but  by  mere 
caprice.  A  right  of  voting  is  given  — 
this  is  political  power  ;  eligibility  to 
the  ofiicc  of  Alderman  or  Bank  ])i- 
rect(tr  is  refused  — this  is  a  civil  right : 
the  distinction  is  perpetually  violated, 
just  as  it  has  suited  the  state  of  parties 
for  the  moment.  And  here  a  word  or 
two  on  the  manner  of  handling  tho 
question.     Because  some  offices  might 
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be  filled  with  Catholics,  all  would  be: 
this  is  one  topic.  A  second  is,  be- 
cause there  might  bo  inconyenicnce 
from  a  Catholic  King  or  Chancellor, 
that,  therefore,  there  would  be  incon- 
venience from  Catholic  Judges  or 
Sergeants.  In  talking  of  establish- 
ments, thej  always  take  care  to  blend 
the  Irish  and  English  establishment?, 
and  never  to  saj  which  is  meant, 
though  the  circumstances  of  both 
are  as  different  as  possible.  It  is 
always  presumed,  that  sects  holding 
opinions  contrary  to  the  £stal)li8h- 
ment,  are  fufstile  to  the  Kstablishment; 
meaning  by  the  word  hostile,  that  they 
are  combined,  or  ready  to  combine, 
for  its  destruction.  It  is  contended, 
that  the  Catholics  would  not  be  satis- 
fied by  these  concessions;  meaning, 
thereby,  that  many  would  not  be  so  — 
but  forgetting  to  add,  that  many  would 
be  quite  satisfied  —  all  more  satisfied, 
and  less  likely  to  run  into  rebellion. 
It  is  urged  that  the  mass  of  Catho- 
lics are  indifferent  to  the  question  ; 
whereas  (never  mind  the  cause)  there 
is  not  a  Catholic  plou{;h-boy,  at  this 
moment,  who  is  not  ready  to  risk  his 
life  for  it,  nor  a  Protestant  stable-boy, 
who  does  not  give  himself  airs  of  supe- 
riority over  any  papistical  cleaner  of 
horses,  who  is  scrubbing  with  him 
under  the  same  roof. 

The  Irish  were  quiet  under  the 
severe  code  of  Queen  Anne  —  so 
the  half-murdered  man  left  on  the 
gronnd  bleeding  by  thieves  is  quiet; 
and  he  only  moans,  and  cries  for  hclj) 
as  he  recovers.  There  was  a  method 
which  would  have  made  the  Irish  still 
more  quiet,  and  effectually  have  put 
an  end  to  all  further  solicitation 
respecting  the  Catholic  question.  It 
was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  wolves. 

They  are  forming  societies  in  Ire- 
land for  the  encouragement  of  emi- 
gration, and  striving,  and  successfully 
striving,  to  push  their  redundant  po- 
pulation into  Great  Britain.  Our 
business  is  to  pacify  Ireland  —  to 
give  confidence  to  capitalists — and 
to  keep  their  people  where  they  are. 
On  the  day  the  Catholic  question  was 
passed,  nil  property  in  Ireland  would  , 
rise  20  per  cent. 
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Protestants  admit  that  there  -  ars 
sectaries  sitting  in  Parliament,  who 
difier  from  the  Church  of  England 
as  much  as  the  Catholics;  but  it  is  for- 
gotten that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Unitarians 
are  considered  as  condemned  to  ctemtl 
punishment  in  another  world  —  and 
that  many  such  have  seats  in  Purlis- 
ment.  -And  can  anything  be  more 
preposterous  (as  far  as  doctrine  has 
any  influence  in  these  matters)  than 
that  men,  whom  wc  believe  to  be 
singled  out  as  objects  of  God*s  eternal 
vengeance,  should  have  a  seat  in  our 
national  councils ;  and  that  Catholics, 
whom  we  believe  may  be  saved,  ahoold 
not? 

The  only  argument  which  has  any 
appearance  of  weighty  is  the  quesrioa 
of  dirided  allegiance;  and,  generally 
speaking,  we  should  say  it  is  Sie  argu- 
ment which  produces  the  greatest  e&xx 
in  the  country  at  large,  England,  in 
this  respect,  is  in  the  same  state,  at 
least,  as  the  whole  of  Catholic  Europe. 
Is  not  the  allegiance  of  every  Flrench, 
every  Spanish,  and  every  Italian  Ca- 
tholic (who  is  not  a  Bonum)  divided  ? 
His  king  is  in  Paris,  or  Madrid,  or 
Naples,  while  his  high-priest  is  at 
Rome.  We  speak  of  it  at  an  anomaly 
in  politics;  whereas,  it  is  the  state,  aod 
condition  of  almost  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  danger  of  this  divided  a]Iegianc^ 
they  admit,  is  nothing  as  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  purely  spiritual  concerns; 
but  it  may  extend  itself  to  temporal 
matters,  and  so  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  State.'  This  danger,  however,  \s 
greater  in  a  Catholic  than  in  a  IVotes- 
tant  country;  not  only  on  account  of 
the  greater  majority  upon  whom  it 
might  act ;  but  because  there  are  ob- 
jects in  a  Catholic  conntiy  much  more 
desirable,  and  attainable,  tlian  in  a 
country  like  England,  where  Popeir 
does  not  exist,  or  Ireland,  where  it  is 
humbled,  and  impoverished.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  freedom  of  the  Gal- 
lican  Church,  What  eternal  disputes 
did  this  object  give  birth  to!  What  a 
temptation  to  &e  Pope  to  infringe  in 
rich  Catholic  countries!  How  is  it 
possible  his  Holiness  can  keep  his 
^VAxvd%  from  picking  ftnd  stealing  ?    It 
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rt  not  be  imagined  that  Catholicism 
beNi  any  defence  against  the  hos- 
J  and  aggreision  of  the  Tope:  he 
caned  and  excommnnicatcd  every 
holie  State  in  Europe,  in  their  turns. 

that  eminent  Protestant,  Ix>rd 
hunt,  state  anyone  instance  where, 
the  last  century,  the  Pope  has  in- 
eicd  with  the  temporal  concerns  of 
«t  Britain.  We  can  mention,  and 
Lordship  will  remember,  innnmcr- 
i  instances  where  he  might  have 
e  to.  if  such  were  the  modem  habit 

policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome 
,  the  fact  is,  there  is  no  Court  of 
Be,  and  no  Pope.  There  is  a  wax- 
k  Pope,  and  a  wax-work  Conn  of 
ne.  But  Popes  of  flesh  and  blood 
■  long  since  disappeared ;  and  in 
tame  way,  those  great  giants  of 
dty  exist  no  more,  but  their  trucn- 
i  images  are  at  GuHdhalL  We 
be  if  there  is  in  the  trea»ury  of  the 
ic,  change  for  a  guinea  —  we  arc 
I  there  is  not  in  his  armoury  one 
i  which  will  go  off.  We  believe,  if 
ittempted  to  bless  anybody  whom 
Doyle  cursed,  or  to  curse  anybody 
MB  Dr.  Doyle  blessed,  that  his 
■ings  and  curses  would  be  as 
rerless  as  his  artillery.  Dr.  Doyle* 
be  Pope  of  Ireland;  and  the  ablest 
leiiastic  of  that  country  will  always 
ttM  Pope — and  that  Lord  Bathurst 
;ht  to  know — most  likely  docs  know. 
I  what  a  waste  of  life  and  time,  to 
ibat  such  arguments!  Can  my 
nd  Batlmrst  be  ignorant  ? — can  any 
Bv  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge 
Ireland,  be  ignorant,  that  the  port- 
Dtcau  which  sets  out  every  quarter 
Bome,  and  returns  from  it,  is  a  heap 
Kclesiastical  matters,  which  have  no 
m  to  do  with  the  safety  of  the 
ntry,  than  they  have  to  do  with  the 
ity  of  the  moon  —  and  which,  but 
the  respect  to  individual  feelings, 

**  Of  this  I  can  with  great  truth  assure 
I  and  mj  testimony,  if  not  entitlc<l  to 
leet,  should  not  be  utterly  disregarded, 
{ npaX  influence  will  never  induce  the 
lioHcs  of  this  country  either  to  continue 
iqiril,  or  to  be  disturbed,  either  to  aid 

0  oppose  the  Government;  and  that 
r  LoitlMhip  can  contribute  much  more 

1  the  P'lpe  to  secure  their  allegiance,  or 
Buder  them  disatrected."— (2>r.  Vovle's 
\artoJMrd  Zdwrpool,  p,  lU.) 
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might  all  be  published  at  Charing 
Cross  ?  Mrs.  Flanagan^  intimidated 
by  stomach  complaints,  wants  a  dis- 
pcnsAtion  for  eating  flesh.  Comeliut 
Oh  Bowel  has  intermarried  by  accident 
with  his  grandmother;  and,  flnding 
that  she  is  really  his  grandmother,  his 
conscience  is  uneasy.  Mr,  Mac  Toolejf^ 
the  priest,  is  discovered  to  bo  married, 
and  to  have  two  sons.  Castor  and 
Pollux  Mac  Tooiey.  Three  or  four 
schools-full  of  little  boys  have  been 
cursed  fur  going  to  hear  a  Methodist 
preacher.  Bargains  for  shirts  and  toe- 
nails of  deceased  saints — surplices  and 
trencher-caps  blessed  by  the  Pope. 
These  arc  the  frnits  of  double  allegi- 
ance—  the  objcets  of  our  incredible 
four,  and  the  cause  of  our  incredible 
folly.  There  is  not  a  syllable  which 
goes  to  or  comes  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  which,  by  a  judiciouscxpcnditure 
of  sixpence  by  the  year,  would  not  be 
open  to  the  examination  of  every 
Member  of  the  Cabinet.  Those  who 
use  such  arguments  know  the  answer 
to  them  as  well  as  we  do.  The  real 
evil  they  dread  is  the  destruction  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  through 
that,  of  the  Church  of  England.  To 
which  wc  reply,  that  such  danger  must 
proceed  from  the  regular  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  or  be  effected  by  insur- 
rection and  rebellion.  The  Catholics, 
restored  to  civil  functions,  would,  wc 
believe,  be  more  likely  to  cling  to  the 
Church  than  to  Dissenters.  If  not, 
both  Catholics  and  Dissenters  must  be 
utterly  powerli'ps  against  the  over- 
whelming English  interest  and  feel- 
ings in  the  House.  Men  are  less 
inclined  to  run  into  rebellion,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  less  to  complain 
of;  and,  of  all  other  dangers,  the 
greatest  to  the  Irish  and  English 
Church  establishments,  and  to  the 
Protestant  faith  throughout  Europe, 
is  to  leave  Ireland  im  its  present  state 
of  discontent 

If  the  intention  is  to  wait  to  the  \i\st, 
before  concession  is  made,  till  the 
French  or  Americans  have  landed, 
and  the  Holy  standard  has  been  un- 
furled, we  ought  to  1)0  sure  of  the 
terms  which  can  be  obtained  at  su<*h 
a  crisisL  This  game  was  played  in 
K  2 
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America.  Commissioners  were  sent 
in  one  year  to  offer  and  to  press  what 
would  have  been  most  thankfully  re- 
ceived the  year  before;  but  they  were 
always  too  late.  The  rapid  conces- 
sions of  England  were  outstripped  by 
the  nfore  rapid  exactions  of  the  colo- 
nies; and  the  commissioners  returned 
with  the  melancholy  history,  that  they 
had  humbled  themselves  before  the 
rebels  in  vain.  If  you  ever  mean  to 
concede  at  all,  do  it  when  every  con- 
cession will  be  received  as  a  favour. 
To  wait  till  you  are  forced  to  treat,  is 
as  mean  in  principle  as  it  is  dangerous 
in  effect. 

Then,  how  many  thousand  Proti»tant 
Dissenters  are  there  who  pay  a  double 
allegiance  to  the  King,  and  to  the  head 
of  their  Church,  who  is  not  the  King  ? 
Is  not  Mr.  William  Smith,  member  for 
Norwich^  the  head  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Wilberforce  the 
head  of  the  Clapham  Church  ?  Are 
there  not  twenty  preachers  at  Leeds, 
who  regulate  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  Methodists?  The  gentlemen  we 
have  mentioned  are  eminent,  and  most 
excellent  men  ;  but  if  anything  at  all 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  this  divided 
allegiance,  we  should  be  infinitely  more 
afraid  of  some  Jacobinical  fanatic  at 
the  head  of  Protestant  votaries  — some 
man  of  such  character  as  Lord  George 
Gordon  —  than  we  should  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Pope. 

As  so  much  evil  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  not  obeying  the  King  as 
head  of  the  Church,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  very  active  office — that 
the  Iving  was  perpetually  interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Church  —  and 
that  orders  were  in  a  course  of  emana- 
tion from  the  Throne,  which  regulated 
the  fen'our,  and  arranged  the  devotion  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  we  really  do  not  know  what 
orders  are  ever  given  by  the  King  to 
the  Church,  except  the  appointment  of 
a  fast-day  once  in  three  or  four  years; 
— nor  can  we  conceive  (for  appoint- 
ment to  Bishoprics  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) what  duties  there  would  be  to 
IKiriorm,  if  this  allegiance  were  paid, 
instead  of  being  withholden.    Supre- 
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without  exercise  of  power — and  alle- 
giance to  be  a  duty,  without  any  per- 
formance annexed.  If  any  one  will 
say  what  ought  to  be  done  which  is 
not  done,  on  account  of  this  divided 
allegiance,  we  shall  better  understand 
the  magnitude  of  the  eviL  Till  then, 
we  shall  consider  it  as  a  lucky  Protes- 
tant phrase,  good  to  look  at,  like  the 
mottos  and  ornaments  on  cake,  but  not 
fit  to  be  eaten. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  t^an  to 
expect,  in  an  ancient  church  like  that 
of  the  Catholics,  the  same  uniformity 
as  in  churches  which  have  not  existed 
for  more  than  two  or  three  centuries. 
I'he  coats  .and  waistcoats  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  same  garments  of  the  present 
day;  but,  as  you  recede,  you  get  to  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  fleeces  of 
sheep,  for  the  garments  of  savages. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  church,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
counsels  of  barbarous  ages,  not  to  be 
detected  in  some  discrepancy  of  opinion; 
while  in  younger  churches,  everything 
is  fair  and  fresh,  and  of  modem  date 
and  figure;  and  it  is  not  the  cnstom 
among  theologians  to  own  their  church 
in  the  wrong.  "  No  religion  can  stand, 
if  men,  without  regard  to  their  God, 
and  with  regard  only  to  controversy, 
shall  rake  out  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity 
the  obsolete  and  quunt  follies  of  the 
sectarians,  and  affront  the  majesty  of 
the  Almighty  with  the  impudent  cata- 
logue of  their  devices ;  and  it  is  a 
strong  argument  against  the  proscrip- 
tive  system,  that  it  helps  to  continue 
this  shocking  contest.  Theologian 
against  theologian,  polemic  against 
polemic,  until  the  two  madmen  defame 
their  common  parent,  and  expose  their 
common  religion.**^^(GraUaa*«  Spetch 
on  the  Catholic  Question^  1805.) 

A  good-natured  and  well-conditioned 
person  has  pleasure  in  keeping  and  dis- 
tributing anything  that  is  go^  If  he 
detects  anything  with  superior  flavour, 
he  presses  and  invites,  and  is  not  easy 
till  others  participate ; — and  so  it  is 
with  political  and  religious  freedom. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  possess  it,  and  a 
pleasure  to  communicate  it  to  others. 


inac/ appears  to  us  lobe  a mAx^ii».m<^\T\i^t^  \&  something  shocking  in  the 
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sdj,  growling,  guiding  monopolj 
veh  a  bleising; 

*nnee  is  no  longer  a  nation  of 
littft;  and  therefore,  a  great  cause 
ITence  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
gjr  iB  remored.  Navigation  by 
m  icnden  idl  shores  more  acces- 
B.  The  union  among  Catholics  is 
lolidated ;  all  the  dangers  of  Irc- 
1  are  redoubled ;  everything  seems 
ling  to  an  event  fatal  to  England — 
1  (whatever  Catholics  may  foolishly 
gfaie)  to  Ireland—  and  which  will 
jeet  them  both  to  the  dominion  of 
net, 

Vmnerly  a  poor  man  might  be  re- 
nd  from  a  parish  if  there  was  the 
htot  danger  of  his  becoming  chargc- 
ts  a  hole  in  his  coat  or  breeches 
iled  suspicion.  The  chnrchwardens 
t,  **  He  hat  cost  us  nothing,  but  he 
r  cost  us  something ;  and  we  must 

live  even  in  the  apprehension  of 
."    AU  this  is  changed;  and  the 

now  says,  **  Wait  till  you  are  hurt ; 
e  enough  to  meet  the  evil  when  it 
MS;  you  have  no  right  to  do  a 
tain  evil  to  others,  to  prevent  an 
ieitain  evil  to  yourselves.**  The 
Jiolics,  however,  are  told  that  what 
f  db  ask  is  objected  to,  from  the  fear 
what  they  majf  ask ;  diat  they  must 

withont  that  which  is  reasonahie, 

fear  they  should  ask  what  is  un- 
mmabte.  "I  would  give  you  a 
my  (says  the  miser  to  the  beggar), 
E  was  quite  sure  you  would  not  ask 

for  half  a  crown.*' 

Volldiig,  I  am  told,  is  now  so  oommou 
the  Continent  as  to  hear  our  Irisli  po- 
diaciused.  Till  of  late  the  extent  of 
dtoafaUlties  was  but  Uttle  understood, 
1  IfiM  regarded,  partly  because,  having 
liberty  themselves,  foreigners  could  not 
nelate  the  deprivations,  and  partly  be* 
W  the  pre-eminence  of  England  was  not 
leeided  as  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
01  parts  of  our  system.  It  was  scarcely 
Itted  that  Kngland,  that  knight^muit 
oad,  should  play  the  exolusionist  at 
M;  that  everywhere  elwshe  should  do- 
m  against  oppression,  but  contemplste 
itboat  emotion  at  her  doors.  That  her 
des  should  inarch,  and  her  orators  phi- 
liaa,  and  her  poets  sing  against  couti- 
ml  tyranny,  and  yet  that  laws  should 
■in  eztantt  and  principles  be  operative 
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within  our  gates,  which  are  a  bitter  satiro 
on  our  philanthropy,  and  a  melancholy  ne- 
gation of  our  professions.  Our  sentiments 
have  been  so  lofty,  our  deportment  to  fo- 
reigners so  haugh^.  we  have  set  up  such 
liberty  and  such  morals,  that  no  one  could 
suppose  that  we  were  hypocrites.  Still  less 
oould  it  be  foreseen  that  as. a  great  mora- 
list, called  Joseph  Surface,  kept  a  '  Little 
Milliner'  behind  the  screen,  wo  too  should 
be  found  out  at  length  in  taking  the  diver- 
sion of  private  tyranny  after  the  most 
approved  models  for  that  amusement."— 
{Letter  to  Lord  Milton,  pp.  60. 51.) 

We  sincerely  hope  —  we  firmly  be- 
lieve— it  never  will  happen  ;  but  if  it 
were  to  happen,  why  cannot  England 
be  just  as  happy  with  Ireland  being 
Cathulic,  OS  it  is  with  Scotland  being 
rresbyterian  ?  Has  not  the  Church 
of  England  lived  side  by  side  with  the 
Kirk,  without  crossing  or  jostling,  for 
these  last  hundred  years  ?  Have  the 
Presbyterian  members  entered  into  any 
conspiracy  for  mincing  Bishoprics  and 
Deaneries  into  Synods  and  Presby- 
teries? And  is  not  the  Church  of 
England  tenfold  more  rich  and  more 
strong  than  when  the  separation  took 
place  ?  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
real  danger,  even  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  as  we  have  before  often  re- 
marked, is  the  refusal  of  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  frenxy  of 
many  worthy  Protestants,  whenever 
the  name  of  Cathulic  is  mentioned, 
that  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of 
religious  opinions  existed  between  the 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant— that  they 
were  as  different  as  fish  and  flesh — as 
alkali  and  acid  —  as  cow  and  cart- 
horse; whereas  it  is  quite  clear,  that 
there  are  many  Protestant  sects  whose 
dillcrence  from  eacli  other  is  much 
more  marked,  both  in  church  discipline 
and  in  tenets  of  faith,  than  that  of 
Protestants  and  Catiiolics.  Wc  main- 
tain that  lAmbcth,  in  these  two  points, 
is  quite  as  near  to  the  Vatican  as  it  is 
to  the  Kirk — if  not  much  nearer. 

Instead  of  lamenting  the  i»ower  of 
the  priests  over  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Irish,  we  ought  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  any  influence  can  effect  or 
control  them.  Is  the  tiger  less  for- 
midable in  the  forest  than  when  he  has 
&  3 
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been  caoght  and  taught  to  obey  a  ToicL\ 
and  tremble  at  a  hand  ?  But  we  over- 
rate the  power  of  the  priest,  if  wl- 
suppose  that  the  upper  orders  are  to 
encounter  all  the  dangers  of  treason 
and  rebellion,  to  confer  the  revenues  oc 
the  Protestant  Church  upon  their 
Catholic  clergy.  If  the  influence  t)i 
the  Catholic  clergy  upon  men  of  rank 
and  education  is  so  unbounded,  why 
eannot  the  French  and  Italian  clergj' 
recover  their  possef^sions,  or  acquire  an 
equivalent  for  them  ?  They  are  starvirt^^ 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  an  influcm  e 
which  places  (as  we  think)  all  tlit^ 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country  at 
their  feet — an  influenee  which,  in  our 
opinion,  overpowers  avaiiee,  fear,  am- 
bition, and  i«  the  master  of  every  passion 
which  brings  on  change  and  movemeni 
in  the  Protesunt  world. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  words  &f 
advice  to  the  different  opponents  of  the 
Catholic  question. 

To  the  No-Popery  Fool 

Yoa  are  made  use  of  by  men  who 
laugh  at  you,  and  despise  you  for  yotir 
folly  and  ignorance ;  and  who,  the 
moment  it  suits  their  purpose,  will 
consent  to  emancipation  of  the  Catho^ 
lies,  and  leave  you  to  roar  and  bellow 
No  Popery !  to  Vacancy  and  the  Moon. 
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To  the  No-Popery  Rogue. 
A  shameful  and  scandalous  game, 
to  sport  with  the  serious  interests  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  gain  some  in- 
crease of  public  power ! 

To  the  Honest  No-Popery  People, 
We  respect  you  very  sincerely — ^but 
are  astonished  at  your  existence. 

To  the  Base, 

Sweet  children  of  turpitude,  beware! 
the  old  anti-popery  people  are  &st 
perishing  away.  Take  heed  that  you 
are  not  surprised  by  an  emancipating 
king,  or  an  emancipating  administra- 
tion. Leave  a  loctts  pcenitentia ! -^ 
prepare  a  place  for  retreat — ^get  ready 
your  equivocations  and  denials.  The 
dreadful  day  may  yet  come,  when 
liberality  may  lead  to  place  and  power. 
We  understand  these  matters  here.  It 
is  safest  to  be  moderately  base  — to  be 
flexible  in  shame,  and  to  be  always 
ready  for  what  is  generous,  good,  and 
just,  when  anything  is  to  be  gained  by 
virtue. 

To  the  Catholiee. 

Wait.  Do  not  add  to  your  miseries 
by  a  mad  and  desperate  rebcllioD. 
Persevere  in  civil  exertions^  and  con- 
cede all  you  can  concede.  All  great 
alterations  in  human  affairs  are  pro- 
duced by  compromise. 


NOTE. 


Mb.  Sydney  Smith  selected  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  those  articles  he 
had  written, — with  the  exception  of 
twelve. 

These  were  probably  omitted,  be- 
cause their  subjects  are  already  treated 
of  in  the  extracted  Articles,  or,  because 
they  applied  only  to  the  period  in  which 
they  were  written. 

As  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  made  the  se- 
lection, it  is  therefore  respected  and 
continued ;  but  lest  any  intention  of 
diiiowniug  these  omissions  should  be 


inferred,  their  numberp  are  subjoin- 
ed.* 

After  the  year  1827,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst,  disregarding  political 
diflerences  between  himself  and  his 
friend,  presented  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  to 
the  Canonry  of  Bristol  Cathedral  As 
a  Dignitary  of  the  Church  he  then 
ceased  to  write  anonymously. 

•  Vol.  i  No.  8.;  V6L  IL  Na  4;  Vol  Ifl. 
Nos.  12.  and  7.:  V6L  xii  No.  ».;  VoL  xri 
No.  7. ;  Vol.  xviL  No.  4.;  Vol.  xxiiL  Na  «.: 
VoL  xixiv.  Not.  6.  and  8.:  Vol.  xxxvii.  No, 
8.;andVolxLNa2. 
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MY    BROTHER    ABRAHAM 

WHO  XJTES  IN  THE  COUNTBT. 

BY     PETER     PLYMLEY. 


LETTER  L 

R  Abbaham, 

ui£B  and  better  man  than 
does  not  exist ;  bat  I  have 
Id  you  from  the  time  of  our 
that  yon  were  a  bit  of  a 
roar  parochial  affairs  are  gov- 
ii  exemplary  order  and  regu- 
ou  are  as  powerful  in  the 
Mr.  FerceTai  is  in  the  Hoase 
lOos, — and,  I  most  say,  with 
Hne  reason;  nor  do  I  know 
;h  where  the  faces  and  smock- 
the  congregation  are  so  clean, 
yes  so  uniformly  directed  to 
her.  There  is  another  point, 
ch  I  will  do  you  ample  jus- 
I  that  is,  that  the  eyes  so  di- 
imrds  you  are  wide  open  ;  for 
I  has,  in  general,  good  prin- 
mgh  he  cannot  control  his  an- 
ts ;  and,  however  loud  he  may 
•  face  is  perpetually  turned 
le  fountain  of  orthodoxy. 
;  done  you  this  act  of  justice, 
roceed,  according  to  our  an- 
Imacy  and  familiarity,  to 
>  you  my  opinions  about  the 
,  and  to  reply  to  yours. 


In  the  first  place,  my  sweet  Abra- 
ham, the  Pope  is  not  landed — nor 
ure  there  any  curates  sent  out  after 
him  —  nor  has  he  been  hid  at  St.  Al- 
ban*s  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer 
—  nor  dined  privately  at  Holland 
House — nor  been  seen  near  Dropmore. 
If  these  fears  exist  (which  I  do  not 
believe),  they  exist  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
they  emanate  from  his  zeal  fur  the 
Protestant  interest ;  and,  though  they 
reflect  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
delicate  irritability  of  his  faith,  must 
certainly  be  considered  as  more  am- 
biguous proofs  of  the  sanity  and  vigour 
of  his  understanding.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  best  informed  clergy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
are  convinced  that  the  rumour  is  with- 
out foundation :  and,  though  the  Pope 
is  probably  hovering  about  our  coast 
in  a  fishing  smack,  it  is  most  likely  he 
will  fall  a  prey  to  the  vigilance  of  our 
cruisers ;  and  it  is  certain  he  has  not 
yet  polluted  the  Protestantism  of  our 
8oiL 

Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the 
story  of  the  wooden  gods  seized  at 
Charing  Cross,  by  an  order  from  the 
K  4 
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FoT\I;:n  Onicc.  turns  out  to  be  without; 
the  shadow  of  a  fuuiulutioii :  int^tcad  i 
of  the  angels  and  archangels,  men- 
tioned by  the  informer,  nothing  was 
discovered  but  a  wooden  image  of 
Lord  Mulgravc,  going  down  to  Chat- 
bam,  as  a  head-piece  for  the  Spanker 
gun-vessel :  it  was  an  exact  resem- 
blance of  bis  Lordship  in  his  military 
uniform  ;  and  therefore  as  little  like  a 
god  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Having  set  your  fears  at  rest,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  I  will 
now  come  to  the  argument  itself. 

You  say  these  men  interpret  the 
Scriptures  in  an  unorthodox  manner, 
and  that  they  eat  their  God. — Very 
likely.  All  tbis  may  seem  very  im- 
portant to  you,  who  live  fourteen  miles 
from  a  market  town,  and,  from  long 
residence  upon  your  living,  are  become 
a  kind  of  holy  vegetable ;  and,  in  a 
theological  sense,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant. But  I  want  soldiers  and  sailors 
for  the  state ;  I  want  to  make  a  greater 
use  than  I  now  can  do  of  a  poor  coun- 
try full  of  men ;  I  want  to  render  the 
military  service  popular  among  the 
Irish  ;  to  check  the  power  of  France ; 
to  make  every  possible  exertion  for  the 
safety  of  Kurope,  which  in  twenty 
years'  time  will  be  nothing  but  a  mass 
of  French  .slaves  ;  and  then  you,  and 
ten  other  such  boobies  as  yon,  call  out 
— **  For  God*s  sake,  do  not  think  of 
raising  cavalry  and  infantry  in  Ireland ! 
....  They  interpret  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  we  do  I  .  ...  They  eat  a  bit  of 
wafer  every  Sunday,  which  they  call 
their  God  ! "  .  .  .  .  I  wish  to  jny  soul 
they  would  eat  you,  and  such  rcasoners 
as  you  arc.  What  I  when  Turk,  Jew, 
Heretic,  Infidel,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
are  all  combined  against  this  country  ; 
when  men  of  every  religious  persua- 
sion, and  no  religious  persuasion ;  when 
the  ))opulation  of  half  the  globe  is  up 
in  arms  against  us ;  are  we  to  stand 
examining  our  generals  and  armies  as 
a  bishop  examines  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders  ?  and  to  suffer  no  one  to  bleed 
for  England  who  docs  not  agree  with 
rou  about  the  2nd  of  Timothy  ?  You 
talk  about  Catholics  I  IC  ^f  o\x  an^  ^vi\xt 


brotherhood  have  been  able  to  persuade 
the  country  into  a  continuation  ot'  tbis 
grossest  of  all  absurdities,  you  have 
ten  times  the  power  which  the  Catholic 
clergy  ever  had  in  their  best  days. 
Louis  XIV.,  when  he  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  never  thought  of  pre- 
venting the  I^-otestants  from  fighting 
his  battles  ;  and  gained  accordingly 
some  of  his  most  splendid  victories  by 
the  talents  of  his  Protestant  generals. 
No  power  in  Europe,  bat  yourselves, 
has  ever  thought  for  these  hundred 
years  past,  of  asking  whether  a  bayonet 
is  Catholic,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Lu- 
theran; but  whether  it  is  sharp  and 
well-tempered.  A  bigot  delights  in 
public  ridicule  ;  for  he  begins  to  think 
he  is  a  martyr.  I  can  promise  you  the 
full  enjoyment  of  this  pleasure,  from 
one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

I  am  as  disgusted  with  the  nonsense 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  yea 
can  be  :  and  no  man  who  talks  such 
nonsense  shall  ever  tithe  the  product 
of  the  earth,  nor  meddle  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  in  any  shape; 
—  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  the 
speculative  nonsense  of  his  theology, 
when  the  object  is  to  elect  the  mayor 
of  a  county  town,  or  to  appoint  a 
colonel  of  a  marching  regiment  ?  Will 
a  man  discharge  the  solemn  imperti- 
nences of  the  one  office  with  less  zeal, 
or  shrink  from  the  bloody  boldness  of 
the  other  with  greater  timidity,  because 
the  blockhead  believes  in  all  the  Catho- 
lic nonsense  of  the  real  presence  ?  I 
am  sorry  there  should  be  such  impious 
folly  in  the  world,  but  I  should  be  ten 
times  a  greater  fool  than  he  is,  if  I 
refused,  in  consequence  of  his  folly,  to 
lead  him  out  against  the  enemies  of 
the  state.  Your  whole  argument  is 
wrong :  the  state  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  theological  errors  which  do 
not  violate  the  common  rules  of  moral- 
itv,  and  militate  against  the  fair  power 
of  the  ruler:  it  leaves  all  these  errors 
to  you,  and  to  such  as  you.  You  have 
every  tenth  porker  in  your  parish  for 
refuting  them  ;  and  take  care  that  joa 
are  vigilant,  and  logical  in  the  tmsk. 

I  love  the  Church  as  well  as  you  do ; 
but  you  totally  mistake  the  nature  of 
\«si  ^^2ui.U\&\mient^  when  yoa  contend 
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dMi  it  ought  to  be  connected  with  the 
militaTy  and  civil  career  of  every  iinU- 
vidual  in  the  state.     It  is  quite  ri|j:ht 
thai  ilure  »;hould  be  one  ck'r^ryiimu  tu 
every  parish  interpreting  the  Scriptures 
after  a  particnlar  manner,  ruled  by  a 
regular  hierarchy,  and  paid  with  a  rich 
pr«^Kirtion  of  haycocks  and  wheat- 
When  I  have  laid  this  foun- 
for  a  rational  religion  in  the 
-when  I  have  pUced  ten  thousand 
wall  edocated  men  in  different  parts  of 
tbe  kingdom  to  preach  it  up,  and  com- 
pelled everybody  to  pay  them,  whether 
tlMT  hear  uem  or  not — I  have  token 
aaeh  meaanres  as  I  know  must  always 
piocare  an  immense  majority  in  favour 
of  the  Eetablished  Church ;  but  I  can 
fo  no  further.    I  cannot  set  up  a  civil 
BBqaisitioD,  and  say  to  one,  you  shall 
«Qt  be  a  batcher,  because  you  are  not 
oitbodox ;  and  prohibit  another  from 
brewing;  and  a  third  from  administer- 
ing  the  law,  and  a  fourth  from  defend- 
ing the  ooontiy.    If  common  justice 
did    not  prohibit    me   from   such  a 
eondncc,  common  sense  would.    The 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  quitting 
tht  heresy  would  make  it  shameful  to 
abandon  it;    and  men  who  had  once 
left  the  Church  would  continue  in  such 
a  state  of  alienation  from  a  point  of 
IftODomr,  and  transmit  that  spirit  to  the 
latest  posterity.    This  is  just  the  effect 
your  disqualifying  laws  have  produced. 
They  have  fed  Dr.  Kees,  and  Dr.  Kip- 
pit  ;  crowded  the  congregation  of  the 
Old  Jewry  to  suffocation ;  and  enabled 
evoysablapsarian,  and  superiupsarian, 
and  icmi-pel^gian  clergyman,  to  build 
hiaudf  a  neat  brick  chapel,  and  live 
vith  some  disUnt  resemblance  to  the 
>ste  of  a  gentleman. 

Ton  say  the  King's  coronation  oath 

till  not  allow  him  to  consent  to  any 

itlaxation  of  the  Catholic  laws. — Why 

>0C  relax  the  Catholic  laws  as  well  as 

the  laws  against  Frotestant  dissenters? 

If  one  is  contrary  to  his  oath,  the  other 

aw  be  so  too ;    for  the  spirit  of  the 

ouh  is,  to  defend  the  Church  establish- 

fflent,  which  the  Quaker  and  the  Pres- 

Inrterian  differ  from  as  much  or  more 

tun  the  Catholic ;  and  yet  his  Majcnty 

hMM  repealed  the  Corporation  and  Test 

Act  in  Ireland,  and  done  more  for  tbe 


Catholics  of  botli  kingdoms  tlmn  hud 
been  done  for  tlu-m  sine*  ilw  K«';"orm:i- 
tion.     l!i     177S,     rli"     iiiii;i-trrs     >ai(l 
iiothiii}^   jiboiU  the   n»y.il   (.-"ii-  i.  iiro  ; 
in  17^3*110  conscience;  in   ISU4    no 
conscience  ;    the  common   feeling;  of 
humanity  and   justice   thon   seem   to 
have  had  their  fullest  intiuence  upon 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  :    but  in 
1807 — a  year,  I  Huppose,  eminently 
fruitful  in  moral  and  religious  scruples 
(as  some  years  arc  fruitful  in  apples, 
some  in  hops)— it  is  contended  by  the 
well-paid  John  liowles,  and  by  Mr. 
Perceval  (who  tried  to  be  well  i>aid), 
that  that  is  now  peijury  which  we  had 
hitherto  called  policy  and  benevolence! 
Religious    liberty    has    never    made 
such  a  stride  as  under  the  reign  of  his 
present  Biajcsty ;    nor  is  there  any 
instance  in  the  annals  of  our  history, 
where  so  many  infamous  and  damna- 
ble 4f^ws  have  been  repealed  as  those 
against  the  Catholics  which  have  been 
put  an  end  to  by  him :  ■  and  then,  at 
the  close  of   this  useful  policy,   his 
advisers  discover  that  the  very  mea- 
sures of  concession  and  indiilgeticc, 
or  (to  use  my  own  lunghage)  the  mea- 
sures of  justice,  which   he  has  been 
pursuing  through  the  whole  of   his 
reign,  are  contrary  to  the  oath  he  takes 
at  its  commencement!  That  oath  binds 
his  Majesty  not  to  consent  to  any  mea- 
sure contrary  to  the  interest  of   the 
Established   Church  :    but  who  is  to 
judge  of  the  tendency  of  ciu-h  par- 
ticular measure  ?  Not  the  King  ulono  : 
it  can  never  be  the  intention  of  this 
law  that  the  King,  who  listens  to  the 
advice  of  his  Parliament  upon  a  road 
bill,  should  reject  it   upon  the  most 
important  of  all  measures.    AVhatever 
be  his  own  private  judgment  of  the 
tendency  of  any  ecclesiasticiU  bill,  ho 
complies  most  strictly  wiih  his  oath, 
if  he  is  guided  in  that  particular  point 
by  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  who 
may  be  presumed  to  understand   its 
tendency  l>ettcr  than  the  Kin-^,  or  any 
other  individual  1  You  say,  if  Parlia- 
ment had    been   unanimous  in    their 

•  Th««c  feclinffs  of  humanity  and  justice 
were  at  soino  periods  a  littU*  quioken'-d  l*y 
the  rcyresontatiuns  of  40,0UO  armed  volun- 
teers. 
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opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
Lord  Howick's  bill,  and  the  King  had 
thought  it  pciTiicious,  he  would  have 
been  perjured  if  ho  had  not  rejected 
it.  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  his  Majesty 
would  have  acted  in  the  most  consci- 
entious manner,  and  have  complied 
roost  scrupulously  with  his  oath,  if  he 
had  sacrificed  his  own  opinion  to  the 
opinion  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation ;  because  the  probability  was 
that  such  opinion  was  better  than  hiii 
own  :  and  upon  the  same  principle,  in 
common  life,  you  give  up  your  opinion 
to  your  physician,  your  lawyer,  and 
your  builder. 

You  admit  this  bill  did  not  compel 
the  King  to  elect  Catholic  officers,  but 
only  gave  him  the  option  of  doing  so 
if  he  pleased ;  but  you  add,  that  the 
King  was  right  in  not  trusting  such 
dangerous  power  to  himself  or  his 
successors.  Now  you  are  eithfr  to 
suppose  that  the  King  for  the  time 
being  has  a  zeal  for  the  Catholic  es- 
tablishment, or  that  he  has  not.  If  he 
has  not,  where  is  the  danger  of  giving 
such  an  option  ?  If  you  suppose  that 
he  may  be  influenced  by  such  an  admi- 
ration of  the  Catholic  religion,  why  did 
his  present  Majesty,  in  the  year  1804, 
consent  to  that  bill  wliich  empowered 
the  Crown  to  station  ten  thousand 
Catholic  soldiers  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  placed  them  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  ?  If  the 
King  of  England  focthc  time  being  is 
a  good  Protestant,  there  can  bo  no 
danger  in  making  the  Catholic  elitjibU 
to  anything  :  if  ho  is  not,  no  power 
can  possibly  be  so  dangerous  as  that 
conveyed  by  the  bill  last  quoted  ;  to 
which,  in  point  of  peril.  Lord  Howick's 
bill  is  a  mere  joke.  But  the  real  fact 
is,  one  bill  opened  a  door  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's advisers  for  trick,  jobbing,  and 
intrigue  ;  the  other  did  not. 

Besides,  what  folly  to  talk  to  me  of 
an  oath,  which,  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  prevent  the  relaxation 
of  the  Catholic  laws !  •  for  such  a  solemn 
appeal  to  God  sets  all  conditions  and 
contingencies  at  defiance.  Suppose 
Bonaparto  was  to  retrieve  the  only 
yery  great  blunder  ho  has  made,  and 


wcro  to  succeed,  after  rovuave^\xvo\&^V\\\v\u^\^^ 


in  making  an  ijnpression  upon  Ireland, 
do  you  think  we  should  hear  anything 
of  the  impediment  of  a  coronatioa 
oath?  or  would  the  spirit  of  this  coan- 
try  tolerate  for  an  hoar  such  ministers, 
and  such  unheard-of  nonsense,  if  the 
most  distant  prospect ,  existed  of  con- 
ciliating the  Catholics  by  every  species 
even  Qf  the  most  abject  concession  ? 
And  yet,  if  your  argument  is  good  for 
anything,  the  coronation  oath  ought 
to  reject,  at  such  a  moment,  every  ten- 
dency to  conciliation,  and  to  bind  Ire- 
land for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France. 

I  found  in  your  letter  the  usual 
remarks  about  fire,  fagot,  and  bloody 
Mary.  Are  you  aware,  my  dear  Priest, 
that  there  were  as  many  pemns  pat 
to  death  for  religious  opinions  under 
the  mild  Elizabeth  as  under  the  bloody 
Mary?  The  reign  of  the  former  was, 
to  be  sure,  ten  times  as  long,  but  I  only 
mention  the  fact,  merely  to  show  yoa 
that  something  depends  upon  the  age 
in  which  men  live,  as  well  as  on  their 
religious  opinions.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  men  burnt  and  hanged  each 
other  for  these  opinions.  Time  has 
softened  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant : 
they  both  required  it  ;  though  each 
perceives  only  his  own  improvement, 
and  is  blind  to  that  of  the  oiher.  We 
are  all  the  creatures  of  circumstances. 
I  know  not  a  kinder  and  better  man 
than  yourself ;  but  you  (if  yoa  had 
lived  in  those  times)  would  certainly 
have  roasted  your  Catholic:  and  I 
promise  you,  if  the  first  exciter  of  this 
religious  mob  had  been  as  powerful 
then  as  he  is  now,  yoa  would  soon 
have  been  elevated  to  the  mitre.  I  do 
not  go  to  the  length  of  saying  that  the 
world  has  suffered  as  much  from  Fto- 
testant  as  from  Catholic  persecution  ; 
far  from  it ;  but  you  should  remember 
the  Catholics  had  all  the  power,  when 
the  idea  first  stancd  up  in  the  %vorld 
that  there  could  be  two  modes  of  faith; 
and  that  it  was  much  more  natural 
they  should  attempt  to  crash  this  di- 
versity of  opinion  by  great  and  cruel 
eflbrts,  than  that  the  Prutesunts  should 
rage  ogainst  those  who  differed  from 
them,  when  the  very  basis  of  their 
system  wa-s  complete  freedom  in  all 
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lot  extend  my  letter  any  fur- 
resent,  bat  you  shall  soon  hear 
again.  You  tell  me  I  am  a 
in.  I  hope  I  shall  always  be 
I  see  my  country  in  the  hands 
;  London  joker  and  a  second- 
yer.  Of  the  first,  no  other 
known  than  that  he  makes 
itJn  verses ;  the  second  seems 
D  have  the  head  of  a  coun- 
»n,  and  the  tongne  of  an  Old 
wyer. 

oald  see  good  measures  pur- 
care  not  a  farthing  who  is  in 
t>a^  I  hare  a  passionate  love 
ion  jostice,  and  for  common 
d  I  abhor  and  despise  every 
» builds  op  his  political  fortune 
ir  ruin. 

dess  you,  reverend  Abraham, 
;nd  you  from  the  Pope,  and 
from  that  administration  who 
irer  by  opposing  a  measure 
orke,  Pitt,  and  Fox  all  con< 
IS  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
)  of  the  country. 


LETfER  IL 

LR  AbBAUAM, 

tholic  not  respect  an  oath ! 
?  What  upon  earth  has  kept 
of  Parliament,  or  excluded 
a  all  the  offices  whence  he  is 
1,  but  his  respect  for  oaths? 
I  DO  law  which  prohibits  a 
to  sit  in  Parliament.  There 
I  no  such  law  ;  because  it  is 
te  to  find  out  what  passes  in 
ior  of  any  man*s  mind."*  Sup- 
vere  in  contemplation  to  ex- 
men  from  certain  offices  who 
4  for  the  legality  of  taking 
lie  only  mode  of  discovering 
id  love  of  decimation  which  1 
1  to  possess  would  be  to  tender 
oath  against  that  damnable 
that  it  is  lawful  for  a  spiritual 
take,  abstract,  appropriate, 
or  lead  away  the  tenth  calf, 
imb,  ox,  pigeon,  duck,  &c. 
and  every  other  animul  that 
ted,  which  of  course  the  law- 
aid  take  care  to  enumerate. 
I  oath  I  am  sure  you  would 


rather  die  than  take  ;  and  so  the  Catho- 
lic is  excluded  from  Parliament  because 
he  will  not  swear  that  he  disbelieves  the 
leading  doctrines  of  his  religion  I  The 
Catholic  asks  yon  to  abolish  some 
oaths  which  oppress  him  ;  your  answer 
is,  that  he  does  not  respect  oaths.  Then 
why  subject  him  to  the  test  of  oaths  ? 
The  oaths  keep  him  out  of  Parliament; 
why,  then,  ho  respects  them.  Turn 
which  way  you  will,  either  your  laws 
are  nugatory,  or  the  Catholic  is  bound 
by  religious  obligations  as  you  are: 
but  no  eel  in  the  well-sanded  fist  of  a 
cook-maid,  upon  the  eve  of  being 
skinned,  ever  twisted  and  writhed  as 
an  orthodox  parson  does  when  he  is 
compelled  by  the  gripe  of  reason  to 
admit  anything  in  favour  of  a  Dis- 
senter. 

I  will  not  dispute  with  you  whether 
the  Pope  be  or  be  not  the  Scarlet  Lady 
of  Babylon.  I  hope  it  is  not  so;  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  it  will  induce  his 
Majesty's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  introduce  several  severe  bills  against 
popery,  if  that  is  the  case;  and  though 
be  will  have  the  decency  to  appoint  a 
previous  committee  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  fact^  the  committee  will  be  garbled 
and  the  report  inflammatory.  Leaving 
this  to  be  settled  as  he  pleases  to  settle 
it,  I  wish  to  inform  you,  that  previously 
to  the  bill  last  passed  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  for  his  satisfaction,  the  opinions 
of  six  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  foreign  Catholic  universities  were 
taken  as  to  the  right  of  the  Pope  to 
interfere  in  the  temporal  concerns  of 
any  country.  The  answer  cannot  pos- 
sibly leave  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  even 
in  the  mind  of  Baron  Mascres;  and 
Dr.  Rennel  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  it,  if  three  Bishops  lay  dead  at 
the  very  moment  the  question  were 
put  to  him.  To  this  answer  might  be 
added  also  the  solemn  declaration 
and  signature  of  all  the  Catholics  in 
Great  Britain. 

I  should  perfectly  agree  with  you, 
if  the  Catholics  admitted  such  a  dan- 
gerous dispensing  power  in  the  hands' 
of  the  Pope  ;  but  they  all  deny  it,  and 
laugh  at  it,  and  sre  ready  to  abjure  it 
in  the  most  dedded  maxmct  ^^>x  caxl 


lui  iicu  i>y  niL'Mciiiai\v-ii'  u'lcMi  ciuirc  r.cs.'  ; 
or   in    what   nay    i.s  tin-    jiowcr  nt'  tlu*  I 
('iMwii    :ii!i.'iii.  iiti'il   I'V  tljjs  ahnn>t  iio- 
luinal  (li:^^:iity? 

'iljc  King  aj)points  a  fust  day  once 
a  year,  and  he  makes  the  Bishop's :  and 
if  the  government  would  take  Imlf  the 
pains  to  keep  the  Catholics  out  of  the 
arms  of  France  that  it  does  to  widen 
Temple  Bar,  or  improve  Snow  Hill, 
the  King  would  get  into  his  hands  the 
appointments  of  the  titular  Bishops  of 
Ireland. — Both  Mr.  C 's  sisters  en- 
joy pi'nsions  more  than  sufficient  to 
place  the  two  greatest  dignitaries  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  Church  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown. — Every- 
body who  knows  Ireland  knows  per- 
fectly well,  that  nothing  would  be 
easier,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
money,  than  to  preserve  enough  of  the 
ostensible  appointment  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
Catholics,  while  the  real  nomination 
remained  with  the  Crovm.  But,  as  I 
have  before  said,  the  moment  the  very 
name  of  Ireland  is  mentioned,  the 
English  seem  to  bid  adieu  to  common 
feeling,  common  pnidence,  and  common 
sense,  and  to  act  with  the  barbarity  of 
tyrants,  and  tlie  fatuity  of  idiots. 

Whatever  your  opinion  may  be  of 
the  follies  of  the  Koman  Catholic  re- 


iiroKrii     ii'»\vii,     aim     u.c 
("liiin'h.    wiih    all    its    (l(:iii» 
liarii'^.  lVnc\al.s  ami  [\<  ':\fi 
ii.lo  tlic  vorti.-x  <>r  oMiv,.  n. 

J)o  not,  I  bcsrecli  yt>ii.  ew 
to  me  again  the  name  of  Dr. 
I  have  been  in  every  corner  < 
and  have  studied  its  prescn 
and  condition  with  nocomm 
Be  assured  Ireland  docs  not 
this  moment  less  tlian  five  i 
people.  There  were  rcturr 
year  1791  to  the  hearth  ti 
houses,  and  there  is  no  kind  < 
that  there  were  about  50,C 
omitted  in  that  return.  Tal 
ever,  only  the  number  retnn 
tax,  and 'allowing  the  aven^ 
a  house  (a  very  small  atci 
potato-fed  people),  this  bring 
lation  to  4,200,000  people  i 
1791:  and  it  can  be  Ehowi 
clearest  evidence  (and  Mr.  I 
in  his  book  shows  it),  that  ] 
the  last  fifty  years  has  incn 
population  at  the  rate  of 
60,000  per  annum ;  which 
present  population  of  Irelaa 
five  millions,  after  every  p( 
duction  for  existimg  eimtMsl 
and  necessary  Ufors,  momsin 
nainral  rebellions^  and  all  dl 
of  human  destruction.    Of 
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mucli,  ajrainst  your  will,  as  thov  wouM 
uow  bo  contentCMl  with,  if  it  wire 
voluutarily  surreiidoicd.  Rcmeinber 
what  happened  in  the  American  war  ; 
when  Ireland  compelled  you  to  give 
her  everything  she  asked,  and  to  re- 
nounce, in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
your  claim  of  sovereignty  over  her. 
God  Almighty  grant  the  folly  of  these 
present  men  may  not  bring  on  such 
another  crisis  of  public  affairs ! 

What  are  your  dangers  which 
threaten  the  Establishment  ?— Reduce 
this  declamation  to  a  point,  and  let  us 
understand  what  you  mean.  The  most 
ample  allowance  does  not  calculate 
that  there  would  be  more  than  twenty 
members  who  were  Roman  Catholics 
in  one  house,  and  ten  in  the  other,  if 
the  Catholic  emancipation  were  carried 
into  effect  Do  yon  mean  that  these 
thirty  members  would  bring  in  a  bill 
to  take  away  the  tithes  from  the  Pro- 
testant, and  to  pay  them  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  ?  Do  you  mean  that  a  Catholic 
general  would  march  his  army  into 
the  House  of  Commons  and  purge  it 
of  Mr.  Perceval  and  Dr.  Duigenan  ? 
or,  that  the  theological  writers  would 
become  all  of  a  sudden  more  acute 
and  more  learned,  if  the  present  civil 
incapacities  were  removed  ?  Do  you 
fear  for  your  tithes,  or  your  doctrines, 
or  yonr  person,  or  the  English  Consti- 
tntion  ?  Every  fear,  taken  separately, 
is  so  glaringly  absurd,  that  no  man  has 
the  folly  or  the  boldness  to  sute  it. 
Every  one  conceals  his  ignorance,  or 
his  baseness,  in  a  stupid  general  panic, 
which,  when  called  on,  ho  is  utterly 
incapable  of  explaining.  Whatever 
yon  think  of  the  Catholics,  there  they 
are — you  cannot  get  rid  of  them  ;  your 
alternative  ifi,  to  give  them  a  lawful 
place  for  stating  their  grievances,  or  an 
unlawful  one :  if  you  do  not  admit 
them  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
wfll  hold  their  parliament  in  Potato- 
place,  Dublin,  and  be  ten  times  as 
Twlcnt  and  inflammatory  as  they  would 
be  in  Westminster.  Nothing  would 
gire  me  such  an  idea  of  security,  as  to 
see  twenty  or  thirty  Catholic  gentlemen 
in  Parliament,  looked  upon  by  all  the 
Catholics  as  the  fair  and  proper  organ 
of  tbeir  party.    I  should  have- thought 


it  the  hci;:lit  of  j;o()(l  fortune  tliat  such 
;v  wibh  exi.stctl  on  their  part,  and  the 
very  essence  of  niaducss  and  ignorance 
to  reject  it.  Can  you  murder  the 
Catholics? — Can  you  neglect  them? 
They  are  too  numerous  for  both  these 
expedients.  What  remains  to  done  is 
obvious  to  every  human  being — but  to 
that  man  who,  instead  of  being  a  Me- 
thodist preacher,  is,  for  the  curse  of  us 
and  our  children,  and  for  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  and  the  misery  of  good  old 
Priam  and  his  sons,  become  a  legislator 
and  a  politician. 

A  distinction,  I  perceive,  is  taken, 
by  one  of  the  most  feeble  noblemen  in 
Great  Britain,  between  persecution  and 
the  deprivation  of  political  power ; 
whereas  tliere  is  no  more  dbtinction 
between  these  two  things  than  there  is 
between  him  who  makes  the  distinction 
and  a  booby.  If  I  strip  off  the  relic- 
covered  jacket  of  a  Catholic,  and  give 
him  twenty  stripes  ....  I  persecute  : 
if  I  say.  Everybody  in  the  town  where 
you  live  shall  be  a  candidate  for  lucra- 
tive and  honourable  offices  but  you, 
who  are  a  Catholic  ....  I  do  not 
persecute ! — What  barbarous  nonsense 
is  this !  as  if  degradation  was  not  as 
great  an  evil  as  bodily  pain,  or  as 
severe  poverty:  as  if  I  could  not  be  as 
great  a  tyrant  by  saying.  You  shall 
not  enjoy — as  by  saying.  You  shall 
suffer.  Tlio  English,  I  believe,  are  as 
truly  religious  as  any  nation  in  Europe; 
I  know  no  greater  blessing:  but  it 
carries  with  it  this  evil  in  its  train — 
that  any  villain  who  will  bawl  out 
"  The  Church  is  in  danger ! "  may  get 
a  place  and  a  good  pension  ;  and  that 
any  administration  who  will  do  the 
same  thing  may  bring  a  set  of*men 
into  power  who,  at  a  moment  of  sta- 
tionary and  passive  piety,  would  lie 
hooted  by  the  very  boys  in  the  streets. 
But  it  is  not  all  religion  ;  it  is,  in  great 
part,  the  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit 
which  -  delights  to  keep  the  common 
bIe.Hsin;rs  of  sun,  and  air,  and  freedom, 
from  other  human  beings.  **Y'our  re- 
ligion has  always  been  degraded  ;  you 
arc  in  the  dust,  and  I  will  take  care 
you  never  rise  again.  I  should  enjoy 
less  the  possession  of  an  earthly  good, 
by  every  additional  p«TttouU>^\iovi\\\ 
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was  extended.**  Toa  may  not  be  aware 
of  it  yourself,  most  reverend  Abraham, 
bat  you  deny  their  freedom  to  the 
Catholics  upon  the  same  principle  that 
Sarah  your  wife  refuses  to  give  the 
receipt  for  a  ham  or  a  gooseberry 
dumpling :  she  values  her  receipts,  not 
because  they  secure  to  her  a  certain 
flavour,  but  because  they  remind  her 
that  her  neighbours  want  it :— a  feeling 
laughable  in  a  priestess,  shameful  in  a 
priest;  venial  when  it  withholds  the 
blessings  of  a  ham,  tyrannical  and 
execmlile  when  it  narrows  the  boon  of 
religious  freedonL 

You  spend  a  great  deal  of  ink  about 
the  character  of  the  present  prime 
minister.  Grant  you  all  that  you 
write — I  say,  I  fear  he  will  ruin  Ireland, 
and  pursue  a  line  of  policy  destructive 
to  the  true  interest  of  his  country:  and 
then  you  tell  me,  he  is  faithful  to  Mrs. 
Perceval,  and  kind  to  the  Master  Per- 
cevalsl  These  are,  undoubtedly,  the 
first  qualifications  to  bo  looked  to  in  a 
time  of  the  most  serious  public  danger 
but  somehow  or  another  (if  public  and 
private  virtues  must  always  be  incom< 
patible),  I  should  prefer  that  he  de6< 
troyed  the  domestic  happiness  of  Wood 
or  Cockell,  owed  for  the  veal  of  the 
preceding  year,  whipped  his  boys,  and 
saved  his  country. 

The  late  administration  did  not  do 
right;  they  did  not  build  their  me&snres 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  facts.  They 
should  have  caused  several  Catholics 
to  have  been  dissected  afler  de  ith  by 
surgeons  of  either  religion,  and  the  re- 
port to  have  been  published  with  ac- 
companying plates.  If  the  viscera,  and 
other  organs  of  life,  had  been  found  to 
be  the  same  as  in  Protestant  bodies;  if 
the  provisions  of  nerves,  arteries,  cere- 
brum, and  cerebellum,  had  been  the 
same  as  we  are  provided  with,  or  as 
the  Dissenters  are  now  known  to 
possess ;  then,  indeed,  they  might  have 
met  Mr.  Perceval  upon  a  proud  emi- 
nence, and  convinced  the  country  at 
large  of  the  strong  probability  that  the 
Catholics  are  really  human  creatures, 
endowed  with  the  feelings  of  men,  and 
entitled  to  all  their  rights.  But  instead 
of  this  wi>c  and  prudent  measure,  r>ord 
Howick,  with  his  usual  precipitation, 


brings  forward  a  bill  in  their 
without  offering  the  slightest  ] 
the  country  that  they  were  i 
more  than  horses  and  oxen.  ' 
son  who  shows  the  lama  at  ill 
of  Piccadilly  has  the  preei! 
write  up — Allowed  hjf  Sir  Jom 
to  he  a  real  quadruped:  %o  bis  J 
might  have  said — Attcmedifi 
of  Bishops  to  be  real  humam  > 

I  could  write  you  twcv 

upon  this  subject ;  bat  I  am  ti 
so  I  suppose  are  you.    Oor  (i 
is  now  of  forty  years*  sUadi 
know  me  to  be  a  truly  religio 
but  I  shudder  to  see  religiai 
like  a  cockade,  or  a  pint  of  1 
made  the  instmment  of  a  part 
the  King,  but  I  love  the  peopi 
as  the  King ;  and  if  I  am  M 
his  old  age  molested,  I  mm  w 
sorry  to  see  four  millions  of  * 
baffled  in  their  jott  ezpectatk 
love  Lord  Grenvilto  and  I/ird 
it  is  because  they  love  thdr 
if  I  abhor  ••••••,  Uiil 

know  there  is  but  one  man  am 
who  is  not  laughing  at  the  < 
folly  and  credulity  of  the  cov 
that  he  is  an  ignorant  and  ml 
higoL  As  for  the  light  and 
jester  of  whom  it  is  your  mial 
think  so  highly— learn,  my* 
ham,  that  this  political  Killig 
before  the  breaking-up  of  tS 
ministration,  was  in  actual  tr 
them  for  a  place;  and  if  t 
survived  twenty-four  hoars  V 
would  have  been  now  d( 
against  the  cry  of  No  Popwy 
of  inflaming  it. — With  this 
comment  on  the  liasencsi  o 
nature,  I  bid  you  adieu  I 


LETTER  IIL 

A IX  that  I  have  so  of^en  I 
Mr.  Abraham  Plymley,  is  ii 
to  ]>ass.  The  Scythians,  in  « 
and  the  neighbouring  count) 
men  placed  such  confidence, 
ten  hip  nnd  thigh;  their  Bi 
put  to  open  shame  ;  their  maj 
train  oil  intercepted — and  w« 
ing  firom  our  disgraceful  dn 
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!  the  horron  of  Mr.  Perceval  nnd 
^Anniiig.  •  .  •  We  8hall  now  see 
Ation  is  to  be  sayed  hj  school-boy 
and  doggerel  rhymes,  by  atTront. 
petnlAnce*  and  by  the  tones  and 
soktioni  of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  these 
oc  all  the  auxirtaries  on  which  we 
to  depend ;  to  these  his  colleague 
idd  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
cr  parts  of  ecclesiastical  govem- 
— to  hassocks,  to  psalters,  and  to 
leei  ;  in  the  last  agonies  of  Eng- 
Im  will  bring  in  a  bill  to  regulate 
ir-offerings ;  and  he  will  adjust 
kipends  <^  corates*  when  the  Dag 
ranee  is  unfurled  on  the  hills  of 
.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  very 
iken  notions  of  the  piety  of  a 
Kian,  and  by  very  wretched  imita- 
Df  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  will 
MM  bj  these  two  gentlemen.  After 
r  they  both  really  were  what  they 
•ithcr  wish  to  be  or  wish  to  be 
ft;  if  the  one  were  an  enlighten' 
n,  w  ho  drew  from  the  Gospel 
tdkntion,  the  charity,  and  the 
mem  which  it  contains;  and  if 
iriur  really  possessed  any  portion 
•Sreat  understanding  of  his  Nisus 
narded  him  from  the  weai>ons  of 
If  faige ;  I  should  still  doubt  if  they 
A  save  us.  But  I  am  sure  we  are 
to  be  saved  by  religious  hatred  and 
ri^ious  trifling ;  by  any  psalmody, 
ever  sweet ;  or  by  any  persecution, 
flfveraharp:  I  am  certain  the  sounds 
Ir.  PiU*8  voice,  and  the  measure  of 
tones,  and  the  movement  of  his 
Sk  will  do  nothing  for  us;  when 
m  tones,  and  movements,  and  voice 
ig  ns  always  declamation  without 
K  or  knowledge,  and  ridicule  with- 
good  humour  or  conciliation.  Oh, 
Ptymley,  Mr.  Plymley  1  this  never 
.  da  M'rs.  Abraham  Plymley,  my 
V,  will  be  led  away  captive  by  an 
jTOiis  Gaul;  and  Joel  Plymley, 
r  first-born,  will  be  a  French  drum- 
Oat  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  seems 
a  a  proverb  which  applies  to  cnc- 
s  as  well  as  friends.    Because  the 

Ihs  Reverend  the  ClianrcUor  of  the 
^nfir  has,  since  this  was  written, 
dttane  in  the  heat  of  the  session  to 
■a book  oa  the  Stipends  of  Curates. 


Frencli  army  was  no  longer  seen  from 
the  clifirt  of  Dover ;  because  the  sound 
of  cannon  wa^  no  longer  heard  by  the 
debauched  London  bathers  on  the 
Sussex  cuast ;  because  the  Morning 
Pttst  no  longer  fixed  the  invasion  some- 
times for  Monday,  sometimes  for  Tues- 
day, sometimes  (positively  for  the  lost 
time  of  invading)  on  Saturday;  be- 
cause all  these  causes  of  terror  were 
suspended,  yon  conceived  the  }K>wcr  of 
Bonaparte  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were 
setting  off  for  Paris,  with  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  the  conqueror.  —  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  method  in  which  the  English 
have  acted  during  the  whole  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  If  Austria  or  Prus- 
wa  armed,  doctors  of  divinity  immedi- 
ately printed  those  passages  out  of 
Habakkuk  in  which  the  destruction  of 
the  Usurper  by  General  Mnck  and  the 
IJuke  of  Brunswick  is  so  clearly  pre- 
dicted. If  Bonaparte  halted,  there 
was  a  mutiny,  or  a  dysentery.  If  any 
one  of  his  generals  was  eaten  up  by 
the  light  troops  of  Russia,  and  picked 
(as  their  manner  is)  to  the  bone,  the 
sanguine  spirit  of  this  country  dis- 
played itself  in  all  its  glory.  AVhat 
scenes  of  infamy  did  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  lay  open  to 
our  astonished  eyes  I  tradesmen's 
daughters  dancing  ;  pots  of  beer  car- 
ried out  between  the  first  and  second 
lesson  ;  and  dark  and  distant  rumours 
of  indecent  prints.  Clouds  of  Mr. 
Cunning*s  cousins  arrived  by  the  wag- 
gon ;  all  the  contractors  left  their  cards 
with  Mr.  liose;  and  every  jilnndercr 
of  the  public  crawled  out  of  his  hole, 
like  slugs,  and  grubs,  and  worms,  after 
a  shower  of  rain. 

If  my  voice  could  have  l)cen  heard 
at  the  late  changes,  I  should  have  said, 
**  Gently  ;  patience  ;  stop  h  little  ;  the 
time  is  not  yet  come ;  the  mud  of 
Poland  will  harden,  and  the  ImjwcIs  of 
the  French  grenadiers  will  recover 
their  tone.  When  honesty,  ^ood  sense, 
and  liberality  have  extricated  you  out 
of  your  present  cmbarroMinient,  then 
dismiss  them  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
but  you  cannot  spare  them  just  now. 
Don't  bo  in  too  great  a  hurry,  or  there 
will  l>e  no  monarch  to  flatter  and  no 
country  to  pilUige.    Only  submit  for  a 
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little  time  to  be  respected  abroad;  over- 
look tho  painful  absence  of  the  t<ix- 
gathcrcr  for  a  few  years;  bear  up  nobly 
under  tlie  increase  of  freedom  and  of 
liberal  policy  for  a  little  time,  and  I 
promise  yon,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period, you  shall  be  plundered,  insulted, 
disgraced,  and  restrained  to  your  heart's 
content.  Do  not  imagine  I  have  any 
intention  of  patting  servility  and  cant- 
ing hypocrisy  permanently  out  of  place, 
or  of  filling  up  with  courage  and  sense 
those  offices  which  naturally  devolve 
upon  decorous  imbecility  and  flexible 
cunninp: :  give  us  only  a  little  time  to 
keep  olf  the  hussars  of  France,  and 
then  the  jobbers  and  jesters  shdl  re- 
turn to  their  birthright,  and  public 
vinue  be  called  by  its  own  name  of 
fanaticism."*  Such  is  the  advice  I 
would  have  ofFereil  to  my  infatuated 
countrymen  ;  but  it  rained  very  hard 
in  November,  Brother  Abraham,  and 
the  bowels  of  our  enemies  were  loos- 
ened, and  we  put  our  trust  in  white 
fluxes  and  wet  mud ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing now  to  oppose  to  the  conqueror  of 
the  world  but  a  small  table  wit,  and 
the  sallow  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings. 

You  ask  me,  if  I  think  it  possible 
for  this  country  to  surnve  the  recent 
misfortunes  of  Kurope? — I  answer  you, 
without  the  slightest  degree  of  hesita- 
tion :  that  if  Bonaparte  lives,  and  a 
great  deal  is  not  immediately  done  for 
the  conciliation  of  the  Catholics,  it^oes 
seem  to  me  absolutely  impossible  but 
that  we  must  perish ;  and  take  this  with 
you,  that  we  shall  perish  without  ex- 
citing the  slightest  feeling  of  present 
or  future  compassion,  but  fall  amidst 
the  hootings  and  revilings  of  Europe, 
as  a  nation  of  blockheads,  Methodists, 
and  old  women.     If  there  were  any 


•  This  is  Mr.  Canning's  term  for  the  de- 
tecti'm  of  piiMic  abuses;  a  term  invent-ed 
b^'  him,  and  adopted  by  tliat  simious  |iara- 
site  who  is  always  grinniii;^  at  his  heels. 
Nature  descends  down  to  inllnite  suiall- 
ness.  Mr.  Canning  has  his  parasites ;  and 
if  you  take  a  large  buzzhig  blue-lioitle  fly, 
and  look  at  it  in  a  microscope,  you  may  sec 
20  or  30  little  ugly  inseets  crawling  about 
it.  wliicb  doubtless  think  their  fljr  to  be  the 
bluest,  grandest,  merrietit,  most  important 
aniiual  in  the  umverac,  aud  are  convinced 

the  world  would  be  at  au  cixd  \t  '\\i  csaaeA.\ft 

buu. 
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great  scenery,  and  heroic  feelingi,  any 
blaze  of  ancient  Tirtae,  any  exalted 
death,  any  termination  of  England  that 
would  be  ever  remembered,  crer  hon- 
oured in  that  western  world,  where 
liberty  is  now  retiring,  conquest  would 
be  more  tolerable,  and  min  more  sweet; 
but  it  is  doubly  miserable  to  become 
slaves  abroad,  becaoae  we  would  be 
tyrants  at  home ;  to  perseeate,  when 
we  are  contending  against  penecotion; 
and  to  perish,  because  we  have  raised 
np  worse  enemies  within,  from  onrown 
bigotry,  than  we  are  exposed'  to  with- 
out, from  tho  unprincipled  ambition  of 
France.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  silly  and 
affecting  spectacle  to  rage  at  such  a 
moment  against  our  own  kindred  and 
our  own  blood  ;  to  tell  them  they  can- 
not be  honourable  in  war,  because  they 
are  conscientious  in  religion;  to  stipn- 
late  (at  the  very  moment  when  we 
should  buy  their  hearts  and  swords  at 
any  price)  that  they  must  hold  up  the 
right  hand  in  prayer,  and  not  the  left; 
and  adore  one  common  Grod,  by  turn- 
ing to  the  east  rather  than  to  the  west. 
What  is  it  the  Catholics  ask  of  yon? 
Do  not  exclude  os  from  the  honooil 
and  emoluments  of  the  state,  because 
we  worship  God  in  one  way,  and  yoa 
worship  him  in  another.  In  a  period 
of  the  deepest  peace,  and  the  fatten 
prosperity,  this  wonld  be  a  fair  request: 
it  should  be  granted,  if  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  had  reached  Paris,  if  Mr.  Can- 
ning's interpreter  had  threatened  the 
Senate  in  an  opening  Speech,  or  Mr. 
Perceval  explained  to  them  the  im- 
provements he  meant  to  introduce  into 
the  Catholic  religion ;  but  to  deny  the 
Irish  this  justice  now,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  and  in  the  summer 
months,  just  as  the  season  for  destroy- 
ing kingdoms  is  coming  on,  is  (beloved 
Abraham),  whatever  you  may  think  of 
it,  little  short  of  positive  insanity. 

Here  is  a  frigate  attacked  by  a  corsair 
of  immense  strength  and  size,  rigging 
cut,  masts  in  danger  of  coming  by  tlu 
board,  four  foot  water  in  the  hold,  men 
dropping  off*  very  fast;  in  this  dreadfot 
situation  how  do  you  think  the  Captain 
acts  (whose  name  shall  be  Perceval)  ? 
.He  calls  all  hands  upon  deck;  talks  to 
\\N\^im  vA^v&<^>«oa.uirT,  glory,  sweet- 
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hetrts,  gia,  French  prison,  wooden 
ihoes,  Old  England,  and  hearts  of  oak: 
tfaej  give  three  cheers,  rush  to  their 
gians,  and,  after  a  tremendous  conflict, 
saeoeed  in  bcatmg  off  the  enemj.  Not 
a  syllable  of  all  this:  this  is  not  the 
manner  in  which  the  honourable  Com- 
mander goes  to  work:  the  first  thing 
be  doea  is  to  secure  20  or  30  of  his 
prime  sailors  who  happen  to  be  Catho- 
lics, to  clap  them  innrons,  and  set  over 
them  a  guard  of  as  manj  Protestants; 
having  taken  thb  admirable  method  of 
defending  himself  against  his  infidel 
opponents,  he  goes  upon  deck,  reminds 
the  sailors,  in  a  ver/  bitter  harangue, 
that  they  are  of  different  religions; 
exhorts  the  Episcopal  gunner  not  to 
tmst  to  the  Presbyterian  quarter- 
master ;  issues  positive  orders  that  the 
Catholics  should  be  fired  at  upon  the 
fint  appearance  of  discontent;  rushes 
through  blood  and  brains,  examining 
hii  men  in  the  Catechism  and  39 
Articles,  and  positively  forbids  every 
one  to  sponge  or  ram  who  has  not 
taken  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
Cburch  of  England.  Was  it  right  to 
tfke  out  a  captain  made  of  excellent 
British  stuff,  and  to  put  in  such  a  man 
as  this  ?  Is  not  he  more  like  a  parson, 
or  a  talking  lawyer,  than  a  thorough- 
hffed  seaman  ?  And  built  ns  she  is  of 
heart  of  oak,  and  admirably  manned, 
is  it  possible  with  such  a  captain,  to 
save  this  ship  from  going  to  the 
bottom? 

Yon  have  an  argiunent,  I  perceive, 
in  common  with  many  others,  against 
the  Catholics,  that  their  demands  com- 
plied with  would  only  lead  to  further 
eicactions,  and  that  it  is  better  to  resist 
them  now,  before  anything  is  conceded, 
than  hereafter,  when  it  is  found  that  all 
eooeessions  are  in  vain.  I  wish  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequervwho  uses 
this  reasoning  to  exclude  others  from 
their  just  rights,  had  tried  its  efficacy, 
not  by  his  understanding,  but  by  (what 
MB  foil  of  much  better  things)  his 
pockets.  Suppose  the  person  to  whom 
no  applied  for  the  Meltings  had  with- 
Hood  every  plea  of  wife  and  fourteen 
'4ril^'y",  no  business,  and  good  charac- 
ter, and  refused  him  this  paltry  little 
tOetf  becanso  he  might  hereafirer'at-j 


tempt  to  get  hold  o{  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life;  would 
not  ^Ir.  Perceval  have  contended 
eagerly  against  the  injustice  of  refusing 
moderate  requests,  because  immoderate 
ones  may  hereafter  be  made  ?  Would 
he  not  have  said  (and  said  truly), 
Leave  such  exorbitant  attempts  as 
these  to  the  general  indignation  of  the 
Commons,  who  will  take  care  to  defeat 
them  when  they  do  occur  ;  but  do  not 
refuse  me  the  Irons  and  the  Meltings 
now,  because  I  may  totally  lose  sight 
of  all  moderation  hereafter?  Leave 
hereafter  to  the  spirit  and  the  wisdom 
of  hereafter  ;  and  do  not  be  niggardly 
now,  from  the  apprehension  that  men 
as  wise  as  you  should  be  profuse  in 
times  to  come. 

You  forget.  Brother  Abraham,  that 
it  is  a  vast  art  (where  quarrels  cannot 
be  avoided)  to  turn  the  public  opinion 
in  your  favour  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  enemy  ;  a  vast  privilege  to  feel 
that  you  are  in  the  right,  and  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  is  in  the  wrong:  a 
privilege  which  makes  you  more  than 
a  man,  and  your  antagonist  less;  and 
often  secures  victory,  by  convincing 
him  who  contends,  that  he  must  submit 
to  injustice  if  he  submits  to  defeat. 
Open  every  rank  in  the  army  and  the 
navy  to  the  Catholic ;  let  him  purchase 
at  the  same  price  as  the  Protestant  (if 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant  can  pur- 
chase^ such  refined  pleasures)  the  pri- 
vilege of  hearing  Lord  Castlereagh 
speak  for  three  hours;  keep  his  clergy 
from  starving,  soften  some  of  the  most 
odious  powers  of  the  tything-man,  and 
you  will  for  ever  lay  this  formidable 
question  to  rest  But  if  I  am  wrong, 
and  you  must  quarrel  at  lust,  quarrel 
upon  just  rather  than  unjust  grounds; 
divide  the  Catholic,  and  unite  the  Pro- 
testant ;  be  just,  and  yotur  own  exertions 
will  be  more  formidable  and  their  ex- 
ertions less  formidable;  be  just,  and 
you  will  take  away  from  their  party 
all  the  best  and  wisest  understand- 
ings of  both  persuasions,  and  knit  them 
firmly  to  your  own  cause.  *'  Thrice  is 
he  armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just;" 
and  ten  times  as  much  may  he  be  taxed. 
In  the  beginning  of  any  war,  however 
dcititutc  of  common  bqhs^  csct^  xtic»\i 
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will  roar,  and  evcrj  Lord  of  the  Bed- 1  effect  upon  brass  and  marble,  may  in- 


chamber  address ;  but  if  yon  are  en- 
gaged in  a  war  that  is  to  last  for  years, 
and  to  require  important  sacrifices,  take 
care  to  make  the  justice  of  your  case 
so  clear  and  so  obvious,  that  it  cannot 
be  mistaken  by  the  most  illiterate 
country  gentleman  who  rides  the  earth. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  bo  so  grossly  ab- 
surd as  the  argtiment  which  says,  I  will 
deny  justice  to  you  now,  because  I 
suspect  future  injustice  from  you.  At 
this  rate,  you  may  lock  a  man  up  in 
your  stable,  and  refuse  to  let  him  out, 
because  you  suspect  that  he  has  an 
intention,  at  some  future  period,  of 
robbing  your  hen-roost.  You  may 
horsewhip  him  at  Lady-day,  because 
you  believe  he  will  aflront  you  at  Mid- 
summer. You  may  commit  a  greater 
evil,  to  guard  against  a  less  which  is 
merely  contingent,  and  nuiy  never  hap- 
pen. You  may  do  what  you  have  done 
a  century  ago  in  Ireland,  made  the 
Catholics  worse  than  llelots,  because 
you  suspected  that  they  might  hereafter 
aspire  to  be  more  than  fellow-citizens; 
rendering  their  sufferings  certain  from 
your  jealousy,  while  yours  were  only 
doubtful  from  their  ambition;  an  am- 
bition sure  to  be  excited  by  the  very 
measures  which  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  physical  strength  of  the  Catholics 
will  not  be  greater  because  you  give 
them  a  share  of  political  power.  You 
may  by  these  means  turn  rebels  into 
friends;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  make 
rebels  more  formidable.  If  they  taste 
of  the  honey  of  lawful  power,  they  will 
love  the  hive  from  whence  they  procure 
it ;  if  they  will  struggle  with  us  like 
men  in  the  same  state  for  civil  influence, 
we  are  safe.  All  that  I  dread  is,  the 
physical  strengh  of  four  millions  of  men 
combined  with  an  invading  French 
army.  If  you  are  to  quarrel  at  last 
with  this  enormous  population,  still 
put  it  off'  as  long  as  you  can ;  you  must 
gain,  and  ciinnot  lose,  by  the  delay. 
The  state  of  Europe  cannot  be  worse ; 
the  conviction  which  the  Catholics  en- 
tertain of  your  tyranny  and  injustice 
cannot   be  more    alarming,   nor   the 

opinions   of  your  own  ^^o^W  more, ^ ^    .^..^ 

divided.     Time,  w\x\cYi  pto^xx^^^^  voaYiV^tba^  \  loiQ&Vt  m^tolf  into  ua.  idea 


spire  one  Minister  with  modesty,  and 
another  with  compassion;  every  cir- 
cumstance may  be  better ;  some  certainly 
will  be  so,  none  can  be  wotk;  and, 
after  all,  the  evil  may  never  happen. 

You  have  got  hold,  I  perceive,  of  all 
the  vulgar  English  storiea  respecting 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  forftited 
property,  and  seriously  believe  that 
every  Catholic  beggar  wears  the  ter- 
riers of  his  father's  hmd  next  hii  skin, 
and  is  only  waiting  for  better  times 
to  cut  the  throat  of  the  Protestant 
possessor,  and  get  drank  in  the  hall  of 
his  ancestors.  There  is  one  irresistiUe 
answer  to  this  mistake,  and  that  is,  that 
the  forfeited  lands  are  pmrdiased  hi- 
discriminately  by  Catholic  and  Flro- 
testant,  and  that  the  Catholic  parehaier 
never  objects  to  such  a  title.  Now  the 
land  (so  purchased  bj  a  Catholic)  is 
either  his  own  family  estate,  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is,  yon  suppose  him  so  de- 
sirous of  coming  into  poasession,  that 
he  resorts  to  the  doable  method  of  re- 
bellion and  purchase;  if  it  is  not  his 
own  family  estate  of  which  he  becomei 
the  purchaser,  yon  sappose  him  first  to 
purchase,  then  to  rebel,  in  order  to 
defeat  the  purchase.  These  things 
may  happen  in  Ireland;  bat  it  is  total^ 
impossible  they  can  happen  anywhere 
else.  In  fact,  what  land  can  any  man 
of  any  sect  pnrchase  in  Ireland,  bot 
forfeited  property  ?  In  all  othor  op- 
pressed countries  which  I  hare  ever 
heard  of,  the  rapacity  of  the  conqneror 
was  bounded  by  the  territorial  Kmits 
in  which  the  objects  of  hie  avarice  were 
contained ;  but  Ireland  has  been  acta- 
ally  confiscated  twice  over,  as  a  cat  is 
twice  killed  by  a  wicked  parish  boy. 

I  admit  there  is  a  vast  lozniy  in 
selecting  a  particular  set  of  Christians, 
and  in  worrying  them  as  a  boy  worries 
a  puppy  dog ;  it  is  an  amosement  in 
which  all  the  young  English  are  brooght 
up  from  their  earliest  daya.  I  lUte  tlM 
idea  of  saying  to  men  who  use  a  dif- 
ferent hassock  from  me,  that  till  they 
change  their  hassock,  they  shall  never 
be  Colonels,  Aldermen,  orPariiament- 
men.  While  I  am  gratifying  my  per- 
sonal  insolence    respecting   religioos 
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that  I  am  rcli^ons,  and  that  I  am 
doing  vaj  duty  m  tho  most  exemplary 
(as  I  certainly  am  in  tho  most  easy) 
way.  But  then,  my  good  Abraham, 
thid  tport,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  become, 
wiUi  respect  to  the  Catholics,  a  little 
dangerous;  and  if  we  are  not  extremely 
earefnl  in  taking  the  amusement,  we 
shall  tumble  into  the  holy  water,  and 
be  drowned.  As  it  seems  necessary 
to  your  idea  of  an  established  Church 
to  hare  somebody  to  worry  and  tor- 
ment, suppose  we  were  to  select  for 
this  purpose  William  Wilberforcc,  Esq., 
and  the  patent  Christians  of  Clapham. 
We  shall  by  this  expedient  enjoy  the 
same  opportunity  for  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, without  being  exposed  to  the 
same  risks:  we  will  compel  them  to 
abjure  vital  clergymen  by  a  public  test, 
to  deny  that  the  said  William  Wilber- 
foree  has  any  power  of  working  miracles, 
touching  for  horrcnness  or  any  other 
infirmity,  or  that  he  is  endowed  with 
any  preternatural  gift  whatever.  AVe 
will  swear  tliem  to  the  doctrine  of  good 
works,  compel  them  to  preach  common 
sense,  and  to  hear  it;  to  frequent 
Bishops,  Deans,  and  other  high  Church- 
men ;  and  to  appear  (once  in  the  quarter 
81  the  least)  at  some  melodrame.  opera, 
pantomime,  or  other  light  scenical  re- 
presentation; in  short,  we  will  gratify 
the  lore  of  insolence  and  power:  we 
will  enjoy  the  old  orthodox  sport  of 
witnessing  the  impotent  anger  of  men 
compelled  to  submit  to  civil  degrada- 
tion, or  to  sacrifice  their  notions  of 
troth  to  ours.  And  all  this  we  may 
do  without  the  slightest  risk,  because 
their  numbers  arc  (as  yet)  not  very 
considerable.  Ouelty  and  injustice 
must,  of  course,  exist:  but  why  con- 
nect them  with  danger?  Why  torture 
a  bull- dog,  when  you  can  get  a  frog  or 
a  nbbit  ?  I  am  sure  my  proposal  will 
meet  with  the  most  universal  approba- 
tMMB.  "Do  not  he  apprehensive  of  any 
oppoaition  from  ministers.  If  it  is  a 
can  of  hatred,  we  are  sure  that  one 
nan  will  defend  it  by  tho  Gospel :  if  it 
■bridfes  human  freedom,  we  know  that 
another  will  Und  precedents  for  it  in 
the  BcYolution. 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  are  we 
to  ^«  by  Buffering  Inland  to  be  rodo 


by  that  faction  which  now  predominates 
ovr  it  ?  Why  are  we  to  cndungcr  our 
own  Church  and  State,  not  for  500,000 
Episcopalians,  but  for  ten  or  twelve 
great  Orange  families,  who  have  been 
sucking  the  blood  of  that  country  for 
these  hundred  years  last  past  ?  and  the 
folly  of  the  Orangemen*  in  playing  this 
game  themselves,  is  almost  as  absurd 
as  ours  in  playing  it  for  them.  They 
ought  to  have  the  sense  to  see  that 
their  business  now  is  to  keep  quietly 
the  lands  and  beeves  of  which  thu 
fathers  of  the  Catholics  were  robbed  in 
days  of  yore;  they  must  give  to  their 
descendants  the  sop  of  political  power: 
by  contending  with  them  for  names, 
they  will  lose  realities,  and  bo  com- 
pelled to  beg  their  potatoes  in  a  foreign 
land,  abhorred  equally  by  the  English, 
who  have  witnessed  their  opp^ssion, 
and  by  the  Catholic  Irish,  who  have 
smarted  under  them. 


LETTER  rV. 


Then  comes  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown 
(the  gentleman  who  danced f  so  badly 
at  the  Court  of  Naples,)  and  asks  if  it 
is  not  an  anomaly  to  educate  men  in 
another  religion  than  your  own  ?  It 
certainly  is  our  duty  to  get  rid  of  error, 
and  above  oil  of  religious  error ;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  done  per  sahum,  or  the 
measure  will  miscarry,  like  the  Queen. 
It  may  bo  very  easy  to  dance  away  the 
royal  embryo  of  a  great  kingdom ;  but 
Mr.  Hawkins  Brown  must  look  before 
he  leaps,  when  his  object  is  to  crush  an 

•  This  remark  be^ns  to  be  sensibly  felt 
in  Ireland.  The  Prr)tcstants  in  Ireland  are 
fast  cominff  over  to  the  Catholic  cause. 

t  In  the  third  year  of  his  present  Majesty, 
and  in  tho  »(rth  of  his  OMm  a^.  Mr.  Isaac, 
Hawkins  Brown,  then  upon  his  travels, 
danced  one  evening  at  the  Court  of  Naples. 
His  dress  was  a  volcano  nilk  with  lava  but- 
tons. Whether  (as  tho  Neapolitan  wits 
mid)  he  had  studied  dancing  under  St. 
Vitus,  or  whether  David.  daiiciuK  in  a  hnen 
vest,  was  hin  model,  is  not  known;  but  Mr. 
Brown  danced  with  such  Inconceivable 
alacrity  and  vigour,  that  ho  threw  the 
Queen  of  Naples  into  convnlsiona  of  laui^h- 
ter,  which  temiinat^'d  in  a  uiiscarria<£.Q.  aud 
clianged  tho  dyua«t:r  ot  l\ift  '^Whv^WMx 
throne. 
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opposite  sect  in  religion ;  false  steps  aid 
the  otic  effect,  as  much  as  they  are 
fatal  to  the  other:  it  will  require  not 
only  the  lapse  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown, 
but  the  lapse  of  centuries,  before  the 
absurdities  of  the  Catholic  religion  ore 
laughed  at  as  much  as  they  deserve  to 
be;  but  surely,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Catholic  religion  is  better  than  none; 
four  millions  of  Catholics  are  better 
than  four  millions  of  wild  beasts;  two 
hundred  priests  educated  by  our  own 
government  are  better  than  the  same 
number  educated  by  the  man  who 
means  to  destroy  us. 

The  whole  sum  now  appropriated  by 
Government  to  the  religious  education 
of  four  millions  of  Christians  is  13,000^; 
a  sum  about  one  hundred  times  as  large 
being  appropriated  in  the  same  country 
to  about  one  eighth  part  of  this  number 
of  Protestants.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  this  grant  from  8,000/.  to 
13.000/.,  its  present  amount,  this  sum 
was  objected  to  by  that  mostirdulgent 
of  Christians,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  as 
enormous ;  he  himself  having  secured 
for  his  own  eating  and  drinking,  and 
the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  Master 
and  Mii^s  Pcrccvals,  the  reversionary 
sum  of  21,000/1  a  year  of  the  public 
money,  and  having  just  failed  in  a 
desperate  and  rapacious  attempt  to 
secure  to  himself  for  life  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster:  and  the 
best  of  it  is,  that  this  Minister,  after 
abusing  his  predecessors  for  their  im- 
))ious  bounty  to  the  Catholics,  has 
found  himself  compelled,  from  the 
apprehension  of  immediate  danger,  to 
grant  the  sum  in  question;  thus  dis- 
solving his  pearl*  in  vinegar,  and 
destroying  all  the  value  of  the  gift  by 
tl:e  virulence  and  reluctance  with  which 
it  was  granted. 

I  hear  from  some  persons  in  Parlia- 
ment, ond  from  others  in  the  sixpenny 
societies  for  debate,  a  great  deal  about 
unalterable  laws  pasifcd  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  I  hear  any  man  talk  of 
an  unalterable  law,  the  only  effect  it 
produces  upon  me  is  to  convince  me 

•  rerfcctly  ready  at  the  same  time  to  fol- 
ic w  the  other  hau  ot  C\eo\WL\.T«?*  «»xa\k\b, 
and  to  swallow  the  so\ut\oiiYLVaac>tf. 


that  he  is  an  unalterable  fooL  A  Uw 
passed  when  there  was  Germany,Spain, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Holland,  Portugal, 
and  Turkey ;  when  there  was  a  dis- 
puted succession:  when  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  were  won  and  lost  after 
ten  years*  hard  fighting ;  when  armies 
were  commanded  by  Uic  sons  of  kings, 
and  campaigns  passed  in  an  inter- 
change of  civil  letters  and  ripe  fruit; 
and  for  these  laws,  when  the  whole 
state  of  the  world  is  completely  changed, 
we  are  now,  according  to  my  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  to  hold  oureclves  ready 
to  perish.  It  is  no  mean  misfortime, 
in  times  like  these,  to  be  forced  to  ssy 
anything  about  such  men  as  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  to  be  reminded  that 
we  are  governed  by  them ;  but  as  I  am 
driven  to  it,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
observing,  that  the  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality of  my  Lord  Hawkesbury  are  of 
that  complexion  which  always  shrinks 
from  the  present  exercise  of  these 
vinnes,  by  praising  the  splendid  ex- 
amples of  them  in  ages  past.  If  be 
had  lived  at  snch  periods,  he  would 
have  opposed  the  Rcvolation  by  prais- 
ing the  Reformation,  and  the  Refiv- 
mation  by  speaking  handsomely  of  the 
Crusades.  He  gratifies  his  natmal 
antipathy  to  great  and  conragfou 
measures,  by  playing  oflf  the  wisdom 
and  courage  which  have  ceased  to 
influence  human  affairs  against  that 
wisdom  and  courage  which  living  men 
would  employ  for  present  happiness. 
Besides,  it  happens  unfortnnatdy  for 
the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  that 
to  the  principal  incapacities  nnder 
which  the  Irish  coffer,  they  were  sub- 
jected af^er  that  great  and  glorious 
Revolution,  to  whidi  wo  are  indebted 
for  8o  many  blessings,  and  his  Lord- 
ship for  the  termination  of  so  many 
periods.  The  Catholics  were  not  ex- 
cluded from  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  military  commands,  before 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  1st  and  Snd  of  Queen  Anne. 

If  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
environed  as  they  are  on  every  sde 
with  Jenkinsons,  Pcrccvals,  MelvtUes, 
and  other  periL%  were  to  pray  for 
divine  illumination  and  aid,  what  more 
\^\i\^\^x^Tv^ti«^SsLiU  muey  do  ^^ 
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send  tliem  the  example  of  Scotlaml  ? 
For  what  a  length  of  years  was  it 
attempted  to  compel  the  Scotch  to 
change  their  religion  :  horse,  foot, 
artillery,  and  armed  Prebendaries,  were 
tent  out  after  the  Presbyterian  parsons 
and  their  congregations.  The  Perce- 
▼als  of  those  days  called  for  blood: 
this  call  is  nerer  made  in  vain,  and 
blood  was  shed;  bnt  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  horror  of  the  Perccvols  of 
thoie  days,  they  could  not  introduce 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  nor 
preTent  that  metaphysical  people  from 
goiog  to  hearen  their  true  way,  instead 
of  oar  true  way.  With  a  little  oatmeal 
for  food,  and  a  little  sulphur  fur  friction, 
allaying  cutaneous  irritation  with  the 
one  hand,  and  holding  his  Calvinistical 
creed  in  the  other,  Sawney  ran  away 
to  his  flinty  hills,  sung  his  psalm  out  of 
tane  his  own  way,  and  listened  to  his 
•erroon  of  two  hours  long,  amid  the 
roQgh  and  imposing  melancholy  of  the 
tallest  thistles.  But  Sawney  brought 
up  his  unbreeched  offspring  in  a  cor- 
dial hatred  of  his  oppressors ;  and 
Scotland  was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
weakness  of  England  then,  as  Ireland 
ii  at  this  moment.  The  true  and  the 
only  remedy  was  applied ;  the  Scotch 
were  suffered  to  worship  God  after 
their  own  tiresome  manner,  without 
pain,  penalty,  and  privation.  No 
lightaing  descended  from  heaven ;  the 
ooantrf  was  not  ruined ;  the  world  is 
not  jet  come  to  an  end ;  the  dignitaries, 
w1m>  foretold  all  these  consequences, 
tra  utterly  forgotten,  and  Scotland  has 
ever  since  been  an  increasing  source 
of  atrength  to  Great  Britain.  In  the 
six  hundredth  year  of  our  empire  over 
Ireland,  we  arc  making  laws  to  trans- 
port a  man,  if  he  is  found  out  of  his 
Aonae  after  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
lliat  this  is  necessary,  I  know  too 
well  s  bnt  tell  me  why  it  is  necessary? 
It  U  not  necessary  in  Greece,  where 
the  Turks  are  masters. 

Are  you  aware  that  there  is  at  this 
Boment  a  universal  clamour  through- 
oot  tiie  whole  of  Ireland  against  the 
Uoion  P  It  is  now  one  month  since  I 
ntumed  from  that  country;  I  have 
Bcrer  seen  so  extraordinary,  so  alarm< 
ing,  and  bo  rapid  a  change  ia  the 


sentiments  of  any  people.  Those  who 
disliked  the  Union  before  are  quite 
furious  against  it  now;  those  who 
doubted  doubt  no  more:  those  who 
were  friendly  to  it  have  exchanged 
that  friendship  for  the  most  rooted 
aversion :  in  the  midst  of  all  this  (which 
is  by  far  the  most  alarming  symptom), 
there  is  the  strongest  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  Dissenters  to 
unite  with  the  Catholics,  irritated  by 
the  faithless  injustice  with  which  they 
have  been  treated.  If  this  combination 
docs  take  place  (mark  what  I  say  to 
you),  you  will  have  meetings  all  over 
Ireland  for  the  cry  of  iVb  Union;  that 
cry  will  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  blaze 
over  every  opposition;  and  if  this  bo 
the  case,  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  the 
matter,  Ireland  is  gone,  and  the  death- 
blow of  England  is  struck ;  and  this 
event  may  happen  instantly — before 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Hookham  Frere 
have  turned  Lord  IIowick*s  Inst  speech 
into  doggerel  rhyme;  before  **  Hie  near 
and  dear  relations'*  have  received 
another  quarter  of  their  pension,  or 
Mr.  Perceval  conducted  the  Curates* 
Salary  Bill  safely  to  a  third  reading. — 
If  the  mind  of  the  English  people, 
cursed  as  they  now  ore  with  that  mad- 
ness of  religious  dissension  which  has 
been  breathed  into  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  private  ambition,  can  be 
alarmed  by  any  remembrances,  and 
warned  by  any  events,  they  should 
never  forget  how  nearly  Ireland  was 
lost  to  this  country  during  the  Ameri- 
can war;  that  it  was  saved  merely  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Protestant  Irish 
towards  the  Catholics,  then  a  much 
more  insignificant  and  powerless  body 
than  they  now  are.  The  Catholic  and 
the  Dissenter  have  since  combined  to- 
gether against  you.  Last  war,  the 
winds,  those  ancient  and  unsub^!idised 
allies  of  England,  the  winds,  upon 
which  English  ministers  depend  as 
much  for  saving  kingdoms  as  washer- 
women do  for  drying  clothes ;  the 
winds  stood  your  friends:  the  French 
could  only  get  into  Ireland  in  small 
numbers,  obd  the  rebels  were  defeated. 
Since  then,  all  the  remaining  kingdoms 
of  Europe  have  been  dt&vco^^i^\  >«v\ 
the  Irish  see  that  tVif^Vc  t^glxXoh^  vcA^ 
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pendcnco  is  gone,  without  having 
received  any  single  one  of  those 
advantages  which  they  were  taught 
to  expect  from  the  sacrifice.  All  good 
things  were  to  flow  from  the  Union; 
they  have  none  of  them  gained  any- 
thing. Every  man*8  pride  is  wounded 
by  it ;  no  man's  interest  is  promoted. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  that  Union, 
four  million  Catholics,  lured  by  all  kinds 
of  promises  to  yield  op  tlio  separate 
dign  i  ty  and  sovereignty  of  their  country, 
arc  forced  to  squabble  with  such  a  man 
OS  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval  for  five 
thousand  pounds  with  which  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  their  own  mode 
of  worship;  he,  the  same  Mr.  Spencer, 
having  secured  to  his  own  Protestant 
self  a  reversionary  portion  of  the  pub> 
lie  money  amounting  to  four  times  that 
sum.  A  senior  Proctor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Of  foi-d,  the  head  of  a  house, 
or  the  examining  Chaplain  to  a  Bishop, 
may  believe  these  things  can  last:  but 
every  man  of  the  world,  whose  under- 
standing has  been  exercised  in  the 
business  of  life,  must  see  (and  see  with 
a  breaking  heart)  that  they  will  soon 
come  to  a  fearful  termination. 

Our  conduct  to  Ireland,  during  the 
whole  of  this  war,  has  been  that  of  a 
man  who  subscribes  to  hospitals,  weeps 
at  charity  sermons,  carries  out  broth 
and  blankets  to  beggars,  and  then 
comes  home  and  beats  his  wife  and 
children.  We  had  compassion  for  the 
victims  of  all  other  oppression  and  in- 
justice, except  our  own.  If  Switzerland 
was  threatened,  away  went  a  Treasury 
Clerk  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
•  for  Switzerland;  largo  bags  of  money 
were  kept  constantly  under  saiUng 
orders;  upon  the  slightest  demonstra- 
tion towards  Naples,  down  went  Sir 
William  Hamilton  upon  his  knees,  and 
begged  for  the  love  of  St.  Januarius 
they  would  help  us  off  with  a  little 
money;  all  the  arts  of  Machiavel  were 
resorted  to,  to  persuade  Europe  to 
borrow ;  troops  were  sent  off  in  all 
directions  to  save  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  world;  the  Pope  himself 
was  guarded  by  a  regiment -of  English 
dragoons;  if  the  Grand  Lama  had  been 
lit  hand,  he  wouVl  hovo  Yva.Cl  ttao\Xv^i\ 


the  good  fortune  to  be  neither  English 
nor  Irish,  was  immediately  provided 
with  lodging,  soap,  crucifix,  missal, 
chapel-beads,  relics,  and  holy  water;  if 
Turks  had  landed,  Turks  would  have 
received  an  order  firom  the  Treasury 
for  coffee,  opium,  korans,  and  leragUos. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  fury  of  saving 
and  defending,  this  cmsade  for  con- 
science and  Christianity,  there  was  a 
universal  agreement  among  all  de- 
scriptions of  people  to  continue  every 
species  of  internal  persecution ;  to  deny 
at  home  every  just  right  that  had  been 
denied  before ;  to  pummel  poor  Dr. 
Abraham  Rees  and  his  Dissemen; 
and  to  treat  the  unhappy  Catholics  of 
Ireland  as  if  their  tongues  were  mute, 
their  heels  cloven,  their  nature  bmtsl, 
and  designedly  subjected  by  PioTidence 
to  their  Orange  masters. 

How  would  my  admirable  brother, 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Plymley,  like  to  be 
marched  to  a  Catholic  chapel,  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  sanctified  contents 
of  a  pump,  to  hear  a  number  of  false 
quantities  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to 
see  a  number  of  persons  occupied  in 
making  right  angles  upon  the  iMneast 
and  forehead  ?  And  if  all  this  would 
give  you  so  much  pain,  what  right 
have  you  to  march  Catholic  soldiers  to 
a  place  of  worship,  where  there  is  no 
aspersion,  no  rectangular  gestures,  and 
where  they  understand  every  word  they 
hear,  having  first,  in  order  to  get  him 
to  enlist,  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the 
contrary  ?  Can  you  wonder,  after 
this,  that  the  Catholic  priest  stops  the 
recruiting  in  Ireland,  as  he  is  now 
doing  to  a  most  alarming  degree  ? 

The  late  question  concerning  mili- 
tary rank  did  not  individnally  afiect 
the  lowest  persons  of  the  Catholic  per^ 
suasion;  but  do  you  lAiagine  they  do 
not  sympathise  with  the  honour  and  dis- 
grace of  their  superiors  ?  Do  yon  thiok 
that  satisfaction  and  dissatisfactran  do 
not  travel  down  from  Lord  Fingal  to 
the  most  potatoless  CatboUc  in  Irelifld, 
and  that  the  glory  or  shame  of  the  sect 
is  not  felt  by  many  more  than  these 
conditions  personally  and  corporeftlij 
affect  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  th«  d«- 
l^^cion  of  Sir  H.  M.  and  the  disap- 
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of  the  DachjT  of  Lancaster,  did  not 
■fibct  eTcry  dabbler  in  public  property  ? 
Depend  upon  it  these  things  were  felt 
thioagh  all  the  gradations  of  small 
planderera,  down  to  him  who  filches  a 
poand  of  tobacco  from  the  King's 
warehouses;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  acqnittml  of  any  noble  and  official 
thief  won  Id  not  fail  to  difiiise  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  orerthe  larcenous 
and  bnrglarions  world.  Observe,  I  do 
not  say  because  the  lower  Catholics 
•re  aflfected  by  what  concerns  their 
snperiors,  that  they  are  not  affected  by 
what  concerns  themselres.  There  is 
no  disguising  the  horrid  truth;  there 
•nut  be  tome  rdaxatum  with  respect  to 
tUhe:  this  is  the  cruel  and  heart-rending 
price  which  must  be  paid  for  national 
preserration.  I  feel  how  little  exist- 
ence will  be  worth  having,  if  any 
alteration,  howerer  slight,  is  made  in 
the  property  of  Irish  rectors;  I  am 
conscious  how  much  such  changes 
most  affect  the  daily  and  hourly  com- 
forts of  erenr  Englishman;  I  shall  feel 
too  happy  if  they  leave  Europe  un- 
touched, and  are  not  ultimately  fatal 
to  the  destinies  of  America;  but  I  am 
madly  bent  upon  keeping  foreign 
enemies  out  of  the  British  empire,  and 
my  limited  understanding  presents  me 
with  no  other  means  of  effecting  my 
object. 

Yoa  talk  of  waiting^  till  another  reign 
before  any  alteration  is  made ;  a  pro- 
posal full  of  good  sense  and  good 
nature,  if  the  measure  in  question  were 
10  pnll  down  St.  James*s  Pahice,  or  to 
•Iter  Kew  Gardens.  Will  Bonaparte 
agree  to  put  off  hii  intrigues,  and  his 
inTasion  of  Ireland  ?  If  so,  I  will  over- 
look the  question  of  justice,  and  finding 
the  dan^  suspended,  agree  to  the 
dday.  I  sincerely  hope  this  reign  may 
last  many  years,  yet  the  delay  of  a 
•ingle  session  of  Parliament  may  be 
fatal ;  but  if  another  year  elapse  with- 
OQt  some  serious  concession  made  to 
the  Catholics,  I  beliere,  before  God, 
that  all  future  pledges  and  concessions 
will  be  made  in  rain.  I  do  not  think 
that  peace  will  do  you  any  good  under 
SDch  ciicnmstances!  if  Bonaparte  give 
yon  n  respite,  it  will  only  be  to  get 
ready  the  gaUowg  on  which  he  means 


to  hang  you.  The  Catholic  and  the 
Dissenter  can  unite  in  peace  as  well  as 
war.  If  they  do,  the  gallows  is  ready ; 
and  your  executioner,  in  spite  of  the 
most  solemn  promises,  will  turn  you  off 
the  next  hour. 

With  every  disposition  to  please 
(where  to  please  within  fair  and  ra- 
tional limits  is  a  high  duty),  it  is  im- 
possible for  public  men  to  bo  long 
silent  about  the  Catholics ;  pressing 
eviU  are  not  got  rid  of,  because  they 
are  not  talked  of.  A  man  may  com- 
mand bis  family  to  say  nothing  more 
about  the  stone,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions: but  the  ponderous  malice  still 
lies  upon  the  nerve,  and  gets  so  big, 
that  the  patient  breaks  his  own  law  of 
silence,  clamours  for  the  knife,  and 
expires  under  its  late  operation.  Be- 
lieye  me,  you  talk  folly,  when  you 
talk  of  suppressing  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. I  wish  to  Gk>d  the  case  admitted 
of  such  a  remedy :  bad  as  it  is,  it  does 
not  admit  of  it.  If  the  wants  of  the 
Catholics  are  not  heard  in  the  manly 
tones  of  Lord  Grenville,  or  the  servile 
drawl  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  they  will 
be  heard  ere  long  in  the  madness  of 
mobs,  and  the  conflicts  of  armed  men. 

I  observe,  it  is  now  universally  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  the  first  personage 
in  the  state  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
measure.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not 
bound  to  believe  such  rumours  because 
I  hear  them;  and.  in  the  next  place,  I 
object  to  such  language,  as  unconsti- 
tutional Whoever  retains  his  situa- 
tion in  the  ministry,  while  the  incapa- 
cities of  the  Catholics  remain,  is  the 
advocate  for  those  incapacities  ;  and 
to  him,  and  to  him  only,  am  I  to  look 
for  responsibility.  But  waive  this 
question  of  the  Catholics,  and  put  a 
general  case : — How  is  a  minister  of 
this  country  to  act  when  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  his  Sovereign  prevent 
the  execution  of  a  measure  deemed  by 
him  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  the  country?  His  conduct  is  quite 
clear — ^he  should  resign.  But  what  is 
his  successor  to  do? — Resign.  But 
is  the  King  to  be  left  without  ministers, 
and  is  he  in  this  manner  to  be  com- 
pelled to  act  against  his  own  con- 
scieuce  ?  Before  1  aa&^N^t  xXi\&t  \itvs 
1.4 
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tell  me  in  my  torn,  what  better  defence 
is  there  against  the  machinationa  of  a 
kicked,  or  the  errors  of  a  weak.  Mon- 
arch, than  the  impossibility  of  finding 
a  minister  who  will  lend  himself  to  vice 
and  folly?  Every  English  Monarch, 
in  such  a  predicament,  would  sacrifice 
his  opinions  and  views  to  such  a  clear 
expression  of  the  public  will ;  and  it  is 
one  method  in  which  the  Constitution 
aims  at  bringing  about  such  a  sacriiiec 
You  may  say,  if  you  please,  the  ruler 
of  a  state  is  forced  to  give  up  his  object, 
when  the  natural  love  of  place  and 
power  will  tempt  no  one  to  assim  hini 
in  its  attainment.  This  may  be  force; 
but  it  is  force  without  injury,  and 
therefore  without  blame.  I  am  not  to 
be  beat  ont  of  these  obvious  reasoninf^s, 
and  ahcient  constitutional  provision!!, 
by  the  term  conscience.  There  is  no 
fantasy,  however  wild,  that  a  man  may 
not  persuade  himself  that  he  cherishes 
from  motives  of  conscience ;  cEernaJ 
war  against  impious  France,  or  re- 
bellious America,  or  Catholic  i^pam, 
may  in  times  to  come  be  scrnplt^s  of 
conscience.  One  English  Monarch 
may,  from  scruples  of  conscience,  wiEh 
to  abolish  every  trait  of  religious  per* 
sccntion  ;  another  Monarch  may  deem 
it  his  absolute  and  indispensable  duty 
to  make  a  slight  provision  for  Disstn" 
ters  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  CiiurcL 
of  England.  So  that  you  see,  Brother 
Abraham,  there  are  cases  where  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  best  and  most 
loyal  subjects  to  oppose  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  their  Sovereign,  stiJI 
taking  care  that  their  actions  were 
constitutional,  and  their  modes  respect- 
ful. Then  you  come  upon  me  with 
personal  questions,  and  say  that  iio 
such  dangers  are  to  be  apprehctidcd 
now  under  our  present  gracious  Sove< 
reign,  of  whose  good  qualities  we  must 
Hi:  all  so  well  convinced.  All  these 
sorts  of  discussions  I  beg  leave  to  de- 
cline ;  what  I  have  said  upon  couisti- 
tutional  topics,  I  mean  of  cour.?c  fur 
general,  not  for  particular  jipplicatton. 
i  agree  with  you  in  all  the  good  you 
have  said  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  I 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  general  dau^iew  Vq  V\wi 


mg. 

right  of  re-enactfaig,  if  it  was  necessary? 
jjviiiLnii^  uub  guu\:iai  uair^5»o  v^J  wvi  \  A.ud  now  wheu  you  have  kept  the  rod 
Coiistitution,  at  a  moment  "wW^  TKA«H«>X«!Bfe\«K^S5iV:wfiifcLiiiamo«t  scan- 


are  80  completely  exempted  from  their 
present  influence.  I  cannot  finish  this 
letter  without  expressing  my  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  yotur  abuae  of  the  ser- 
vile addresses  poured  in  npon  the 
Throne  ;  nor  can  I  conoeive  f  greater 
disgust  to  a  Monarchy  with  a  true 
English  hieart,  than  to  eee  sndi  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
nrgued,  not  with  a  reference  to  its 
justice  or  importance,  but  nnivenalhr 
considered  to  be  of  no  further  conse- 
quence than  as  it  affects  his  own  pri- 
vate feelings.  That  these  sentiments 
should  be  mine,  is  not  wonderful ;  bat 
how  they  came  to  be  yoors,  does,  I 
confess,  fill  me  with  surprise.  Are  you 
moved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  Brig- 
ade at  Antwerp,  and  the  amoroos  vio- 
lence which  awaits  Mrs.  Plymley  ? 


LETTER  V. 
Bear  Abrahak, 
1  KETEB  met  a  parson  in  my  life,  who 
did  not  consider  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Church ;  and  yet  it  is  now  just  sixty- 
four  years  since  bills  of  indemnity  to 
destroy  their  penal  effects,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  repeal  them,  have  been  passed 
annually  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Heu  vaimm  ignarm  meniet. 
These  bulwarks,  vrithont  which  no 
clergyman  thinks  he  could  sleep  with 
his  accustomed  sonndness,  have  ac- 
tually not  been  in  existence  since  any 
man  now  living  has  taken  hdy  ortlen 
Every  year  the  Indemnity  Act  pardons 
past  breaches  of  these  two  laws,  and 
prevents  any  fresh  actions  of  infbrmen 
from  coming  to  a  conclusion  before  tbs 
period  for  the  next  indemnity  bill  ar- 
rives; so  that  these  penalties,  by  which 
alone  the  Church  remains  in  existence^ 
liave  not  had  one  moment's  operttioo 
for  sixty-four  years.  Yon  will  say  the 
legislature,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  has  reserved  to  itself  the  dii- 
cretion  of  suspending,  or  not  suspend- 
But  had  not  the  legislataie  the 
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Uoni  alnue  of  all  principle)  for  sixty- 
four  jevj,  and  not  foand  it  necessary 
to  strike  once,  is  not  that  tlic  \Hist  of  all 
reasons  why  the  rod  should  bo  laiii 
•tide?  You  talk  to  inc  of  n  very 
talnable  hedge  running  across  yonr 
ieldf  which  you  would  not  part  with 
«  anr  accouuL  I  go  down,  expecting 
10  find  a  limit  impcrrious  to  cattle,  and 
V|Uy  useful  for  the  preservation  of 
yrapeity;  but,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
I  And  that  the  hedge  was  cut 
half  A  century  ago,  and  that 
'  year  the  shoots  are  clipped  the 
t  thej  appear  above  ground  :  it 
nean,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  the 
Inge  never  ought  to  have  existed  at 
dl{  that  it  originated  in  the  malice  of 
1  quarrels,  and  was  cut  down 
i  it  subjected  you  to  vast  incon- 
and  broke  up  your  inter- 
s  with  a  country  Absolutely  neccs- 
■VTto  your  existence.  If  the  remains 
«f  this  hedge  serve  only  to  keep  up  an 
kmstion  in  your  neighbours,  and  to 
them  of  the  feuds  of  former 
tct,  good  muuro  and  good  sense 
eh  you  that  yon  ought  to  grub  it  up, 
1  cast  it  into  the  oven.  This  is  the 
t  state  .of  these  two  laws ;  and  yet 
il  ii  made  a  fi^^eat  argument  against 
coneesiion  to  the  Catholics,  that  it  in- 
^ves  their  repeal ;  which  is  to  say. 
Bo  not  make  me  relinquish  a  folly 
thst  will  lead  to  my  ruin ;  because,  if 
yvndOfJ  must  give  up  other  follies  ten 
IM  greater  than  this. 

I  confess,  with  all  our  bulwarks  and 
kadges,  it  mortifies  me  to  the  very 
fiA,  to  contrast  with  our  matchless 
■qridity,  and  inimitable  folly,  the  con- 
W  of  Bonaparte  upon  the  subject  of 
Ri%ioiis  persecudon.  At  the  moment 
vhoi  we  are  tearing  the  crucifixes 
Aon  the  necks  of  the  Catholics,  and 
viihing  pious  mud  from  the  foreheads 
sf  die  Ifindoos ;  at  that  moment  this 
■IB  ii  assembling  the  very  Jews  at 
FIvis,  and  endeavouring  to  give  them 
nbiUtj  and  importance.  I  shall  never 
ke  reconciled  to  mending   shoes  in 

but  I  see  it  must  bo  my  lot, 

I I  will  then  take  a  dreadful  revenge 
3Ir.  Perceval,  if  I  catch  him 


pnachinfc  within  tea  miles  of  me.    I 
cumoc  for  the  soul  of  mo  conceive 


whence  this  miin  has  p:ninc<l  his  notions 
of  Chn>ti;iiiiiy  :  he  ha-  rfic  iTu>r  cvnii- 
^elic.il  charity  l^r  ('vv>,r<  in  .-iirJi-i;.  tii\ 
and  the  m<jst  inveterate  malice  n^'aiiist 
errors  in  coiLsciencc.  VVIiile  be  rages 
against  those  whom  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  he  ought  to  indulge, 
he  forgets  the  only  instance  of  seve- 
rity which  that  Gos|)cl  contains,  and 
leaves  the  jobbers,  and  Ci^ntractors, 
and  money-changers  at  their  scats, 
without  a  single  stripe. 

You  cannot  imagine,  you  say,  that 
England  will  ever  bo  ruined  and  con- 
quered ;  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I 
can  find,  but  because  it  seems  so  very 
odd  it  should  be  ruined  and  conquered. 
Alas !  so  reasoned,  in  their  time,  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  Plym- 
leys.  But  the  English  are  brave  :  so 
were  all  these  nations.  You  might 
get  together  a  hundred  thousand  men 
individually  brave ;  but  without  gene- 
rals capable  of  commanding  such  a 
machine,  it  would  bo  as  useless  as 
a  first-rate  man  of  war  manned  by 
Oxford  clergymen,  or  Parisian  shop- 
keepers. 1  do  not  say  this  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  English  ofliccrs  :  they 
have  had  no  means  of  acquiring  ex- 
perience ;  but  I  do  say  it  to  create 
alarm  ;  for  we  do  not  ajipear  to  nie  to 
be  half  alarmed  enough,  or  to  enter- 
tain that  sense  of  our  danger  which 
leads  to  the  most  obvious  means  of 
self-defence.  As  for  the  spirit  of  the 
peasantry  in  making  a  gallant  defence 
behind  hedge-rows,  and  thn)ugh  plate- 
racks  and  hen-coops,  highly  as  I  think 
of  their  bravery,  I  do  not  know  any 
nation  in  Europe  so  likely  to  be  struck 
with  the  panic  as  the  English ;  and  this 
from  their  total  unacquaintance  with 
the  science  of  war.  (^Id  wheat  and 
beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round  ; 
cart  mares  shot ;  sows  of  Lord  Somcr- 
ville's  breed  running  wild  over  the 
country  ;  the  minister  of  the  parish 
wounded  sorely  in  his  hinder  parts ; 
Mrs.  Plymlcy  in  fits  ;  all  these  scenes 
of  war  an  Austrian  or  a  Russian  has 
seen  three  or  four  times  over ;  but  it  is 
now  three  centuries  since  an  En^lisli 
pig  has  fallen  in  a  fair  battle  upon 
English  ground,  or  a  farm-house  been 
rifled,  or  a  clergyman's  wife  been  sub- 
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lar  here  than  Catholics  and  Frctb^- 
teriaiis ;  they  are  more  undentood,  and 
there  is  a  greater  dispoiition  to  do 
something  for  them.  When  a  oonntry 
squire  hears  of  an  ape,  his  first  feeling 
is  to  give  it  nnts  and  apples  ;  when  he 
hears  of  a  Dissenter,  his  immediata 
impalse  is  to  commit  it  to  the  coanty 
jaii,  to  shave  its  head,  to  alto*  its  ens- 
toroary  food,  and  to  have  it  privately 
whipped.  This  is  no  caricature,  hot 
an  accurate  picture  of  national  feelings, 
as  they  degrade  and  endanger  ns  at 
this  very  moment.  The  Irish  Catholic 
gentleman  woald  bear  his  legal  disa- 
bilities with  greater  temper,  if  these 
were  all  he  had  to  bear  —  if  they  did 
not  enable  every  Protestant  cheese- 
monger and  tide-waiter  to  treat  him 
with  contempt.  He  is  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
treated  like  a  spiritoal  felon,  because, 
in  the  highest  of  all  considerations  he 
is  led  by  the  noblest  of  all  goides^  his 
own  disinterested  conscience. 

Why  are  nonsense  and  cruelty  a  bit 
the  better  because  they  are  enacted? 
If  Providence,  which  gives  wine  and 
oil,  had  blessed  us  with  that  tolerant 
spirit  which  makes  the  oonntenanee 
more  pleasant  and  the  heart  more  gUd 
than  these  can  do ;  if  our  Statate  book 
had  never  been  defiled  with  such  in- 
famous laws,  the  sepulchral  Spenon 
Perceval    would    have    been   haakd 
through    the   dirtiest    horse-pond  in 
Hampstead,  had  he  ventured  to  pro- 
pose them.     But  now  persecution  is 
good,  because  it  exisU ;    every  hw 
which    originated    in  ignorance  tnd 
malice,  and  gratifies  the  passions  from 
whence  it  sprang,  we  call  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors :  when  such  laws  are 
repealed,  they  will  be  cruelty  and  mad- 
ness ;  till  they  are  repealed,  they  are 
policy  and  caution. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  with  the 
imputation  brought  against  the  Cstlio-  • 
lies  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  that 
they  are  enemies  to  liberty.  I  immedi- 
ately turned  to  my  History  of  England, 
and  marked  as  an  historical  error  that 
passage  in  which  it  is  recorded  that, 

er      'n  V  •       u  ui     u,      "»  ^^^  rcigu  of  Quecu  Auuc,  the  fa- 

Sturges  Bourne,  who  la  M\Vioixoux«)Q\<i««blc«  I  ___..-  ^„«^  ^r  ♦u*  tt.:...^»«  ^  rw. 
and  excellent  person;  but  wxcYi  «x<^  W^l^V?^^^^  decree  of  the  University  of  Ox- 


jectcd  to  any  other  proposals  of  love 
,ihan  the  connubial  endearments  of  her 
sleek  and  orthodox  mate.  The  old 
edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  lies 
in  the  comer  of  your  parlour  window, 
has  contributed  to  work  you  up  to  the 
most  romantic  expectations  of  onr  Ro- 
man behaviour.  You  are  persuaded 
that  Lord  Amherst  will  defend  Kew 
Bridge  like  Cocles ;  that  some  maid  of 
honour  will  break  away  from  her  cap- 
tivity, and  swim  over  the  Thames; 
that  the  Duke  of  York  will  bum  his 
capitulating  hand ;  and  little  Mr. 
Sturgcs  Bourne  •  give  forty  years'  pur- 
chase for  Moulsham  Hall,  while  the 
French  are  encamped  upon  it.  I  hope 
we  shall  witness  all  this,  if  the  French 
do  come  ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
so  enchanted  with  the  ordinary  English 
behaviour  of  these  invaluable  persons, 
that  I  eamestly  pray  no  opportunity 
may  bo  given  them  for  Roman  valour, 
and  for  those  very  un-Roman  pensions 
which  they  would  all,  of  course,  take 
especial  care  to  claim  in  consequence. 
But  whatever  was  our  conduct,  if  every 
ploughman  was  as  great  a  hero  as  he 
who  was  called  from  his  oxen  to  save 
Rome  from  her  enemies,  I  should  still 
say,  that  at  such  a  crisis  you  want  the 
affections  of  all  your  subjects,  in  both 
islands :  there  is  no  spirit  which  you 
must  alienate,  no  heart  yon  must  avert, 
every  man  must  feel  he  has  a  coimtry, 
and  that  there  is  an  urgent  and  pressing 
cause  why  he  should  expose  himself  to 
death. 

The  effects  of  penal  laws,  in  matters 
of  religion,  are  never  confined  to  those 
limits  in  which  the  legislature  intended 
they  should  be  placed :  it  is  not  only 
that  I  am  excluded  from  certain  ofiices 
and  dignities  because  I  am  a  Catholic, 
but  the  exclusion  carries  with  it  a  cer- 
tain stigma,  which  degrades  me  in  the 
eyes  of  the  monopolising  sect,  and  the 
very  name  of  my  religion  becomes 
odious.  These  effects  are  so  very  strik- 
ing in  England,  that  I  solenmly  believe 
blue  and  red  baboons  to  be  more  popu- 

•  There  Is  nothinir  more  objectiona))le  in 
Piyni ley's  Letters  than  the  abuse  of  Mr. 


person; 

malevolent  effects  ot  paxty  tv^xVU 


^^ 
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Aderad,  bj  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be 
bomt  hj  the  hands  of  the  common 
hdngman.  as  contrary  to  the  liberty  ot' 
the  sulijcct,  and  the  law  of  the  hind. 
KeYcrtheless,  I  wish,  whatever  be  the 
jBOdesly  of  those  who  impute,  that  the 
iapstacion  was  a  little  more  true,  the 
Oiiholic  canse  would  not  bo  quite  so 
dcipente  with  the  present  Admtnis- 
tntion.  I  fear,  however,  that  the 
bitred  to  liberty  in  these  poor  devoted 
wnlchei  may  ere  long  appear  more 
doubtfnl  than  it  is  at  present  to  the 
Viofr-Chancellor  and  his  Clergy,  in- 
faned,  as  they  doubtless  arc,  with 
dttsical  examples  of  republican  virtue, 
■d  panting,  as  they  always  have  been, 
ID  icdnce  the  power  of  the  Crown 
vithin  narrower  and  safer  limits.  What 
uuken  leal,  to  attempt  to  connect 
aoe  religion  with  freedom  and  another 
vith  slavery  !  Who  laid  the  founda- 
iiou  cf  English  liberty  ?  What  was 
As  mixed  religion  of  Switzerland? 
What  has  the  lYotestant  religion  done 
far  liberty  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden, 
Ihnmgfaont  the  North  of  Germany, 
■d  in  Prussia  ?  The  purest  religion 
IB  the  world,  in  my  hnmldc  opinion,  is 
Ae  religion  of  the  Church  of  England : 
ferits  preservation  (so  far  as  it  is  exer- 
ciied  without  intruding  upon  the  libcr- 
tiei  of  others)  I  am  ready  at  tliis  mo- 
Meat  to  venture  my  present  life,  and 
Ut  through  that  religion  I  have  no 
hopes  of  any  other ;  yet  I  am  not  forced 
to  be  silly  because  I  am  pious ;  nor 
^  I  ever  join  in  eulogiums  on  my 
iiutb,  which  every  man  of  common 
Ruling  and  common  sense  can  so 
CMily  refute. 

Ton  have  either  done  too  much  for 
tbe  Catholics  (worthy  Abraham),  or 
loo  little ;  if  you  had  intended  to  refuse 
Aem  politicid  power,  you  should  have 
nfased  them  civil  rights.  After  you 
kd  enabled  them  to  acquire  property, 
ifter  you  had  conceded  to  them  idl 
tbu  you  did  concede  in  '78  and  *93, 
Ihe  rest  is  wholly  out  of  your  power: 
you  may  chooee  whether  you  will  give 
the  rest  in  au  honourable  or  a  disgrace- 
lid  mode,  but  it  is  utterly  out  of  your 
power  to  withhold  it. 

In  the  last  year,  land  to  the  amount 
of  ei^t  hundred  tlmuand  pounds  was 


purehaso'l  by  the  Catholics  in  Tn.  l;iu<l. 
Do  you  think  it  ])()ssihh'  to  hc-IVr<'cv:il, 
and  bo  ('aJiiiiii;;,  ami  bu  (\i>tl(  ri-airh, 
such  a  lH)(ly  of  men  as  this  out  of  their 
common  rights,  and  their  common 
sense  ?  Mr.  George  Canning  may 
laugh  and  joke  at  the  idea  of  Protes- 
tant bailiffs  ravishing  Catholic  ladies, 
undef  the  9th  clause  of  the  Sunset  Bill; 
but  if  some  better  remedy  be  not  ap- 
plied to  the  distractions  of  Ireland 
than  the  jocularity  of  Mr.  Canning, 
thuy  will  soon  put  an  end  to  his  pen- 
sion, and  to  the  pension  of  those  ''near 
and  dear  relatives,"  for  whoso  eating, 
drinking,  washing,  and  clothing,  every 
man  in  the  United  Kingdoms  now  pays 
his  two-pence  or  three-pence  a  year. 
You  may  call  these  observations  coarse, 
if  you  please ;  but  I  have  no  idea  that 
the  Sophias  and  Carolines  of  any  man 
breathing  arc  to  eat  national  veal,  to 
drink  public  tea,  to  wear  Treasury 
ribands,  and  then  that  we  are  to  bo 
told  that  it  is  coarse  to  animadvert 
upon  this  pitiful  and  eleemosynary 
splendour.  If  this  is  right,  why  not 
mention  it  ?  If  it  is  wrong,  why  should 
not  ho  who  enjoys  the  ease  of  support- 
ing his  bisters  in  this  manner  bear 
the  shame  of  it  ?  Everybody  seems 
hitherto  to  have  spared  a  man  who 
never  spares  anylxKly. 

As  for  the  enormbus  wax  candles, 
and  superstitious  mummeries,  and 
painted  jackets  of  the  Catholic  priests, 
I  fear  them  not.  Tell  me  that  the 
worhl  will  return  again  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  smallpox;  that  I^rd 
Castlercagh  will  hereafter  oppose  the 
|)ower  of  the  Court ;  that  Lord  Ilowick 
and  Mr.  Gnu  tan  will  do  each  of  them 
a  mean  and  dishonourable  action  ;  that 
anybody  who  has  heard  Lord  Redes- 
dale  si>eak  once  will  knowingly  and 
willin;;ly  hear  him  again ;  that  Lord 
Eldon  has  assented  to  the  fact  of  two 
and  two  making  four,  without  shedding 
tears,  or  expressing  the  smallest  doubt 
or  scruple  ;  tell  mo  any  other  thing 
absurd  or  incredible,  but,  for  the  love 
of  common  sense,  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  the  danger  to  bo  apprehended  from 
the  general  diffusion  of  Popi'ry.  It  is 
too  absurd  to  be  reasoned  upon  ;  every 
man  feels  it  is  nonsense  when  he  hears 


iiii-rr  •li-Mur  tVi>in  tin-  (■lii:i»li  of  Kn^- 
I.ih.i  ;li  ,:.  til.;  Cuth..!!.-^  ;ir.';  y\  \\v 
I)!--  •.•■r-  liavc  i;i\(T  !••':!  cmmi;.  .1 
Iroiii  l';!i  iiaiiuMit.  Tlicn.' ;ui' 4.")  uu-ni- 
bers  ill  one  House,  and  16  in  the  oilier, 
who  always  arc  Dissenters,  llicre  is 
no  law  wliich  would  prevent  every 
member  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
from  being  Dissenters.  The  Catholics 
could  not  bring  into  Parliament  half 
the  number  of  the  Scotch  members ; 
and  yet  one  exclusion  is  of  such  im- 
mense im})ortance,  because  it  has  taken 
place ;  and  the  other  no  human  being 
thhiks  off  because  no  one  is  accustomed 
to  it.  I  have  oflcn  thought,  if  the 
tcisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  excluded 
aU  persons  with  red  hair  f^m  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  throes  and 
convulsions  it  would  occasion  to  restore 
them  to  their  natural  rights.  What 
mobs  and  riots  would  it  produce !  To 
what  infinite  abuse  and  obloquy  would 
the  capillary  patriot  be  exposed  ;  what 
wormwood  would  distil  from  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, what  froth  would  drop  from  2^Ir. 
Canning ;  how  (I  will  not  say  my,  but 
our  Lord  Hawkesbury,  for  he  belongs 
to  us  all) — how  our  Lord  Hawkesbury 
would  work  away  about  the  hair  of 
King  William  and  Lord  Somers,  and 
the  authors  of  the  great  and  glorious 


Catholirv.  but  fn.mllie  M.-tli= 
!i<-iii  that  iatt.'::r  Chri-t'.i! 
li.i--  I'lfii  !". >r  >'.'Mi.'  ti'.iic  1IM-. 
at  Clapliain,  to  ihr  |i\;ii<li  o 
iiTul  luiminible  artiele  prcpai 
Church.  I  would  counsi'l 
the  Bishops  to  keep  their 
that  holy  village,  and  its  bs 
cinity:  they  will  find  there 
making  converts  far  superic 
thing  which  exists  among  t 
lies ;  a  contempt  for  the  { 
of  English  clergy,  much  m< 
and  profound  ;  and  a  regal 
purchase  livings  for  thoM 
and  garrulous  gentlemen,  i 
denominate  (by  a  standini 
against  the  regular  Chorcl 
preachers,  and  vital  dergyn 
too  firm  a  believer  in  the  gc 
priety  and  respectability  of  t 
clergy,  to  belieTe  they  hvt 
fear  either  from  old  nonsen 
new;  but  if  the  Chnrcb  mil 
posed  to  be  in  danger,  I 
nonsense  which  is  grown  hal 
from  time,  the  force  of  wfa 
already  tried  and  baffled,  wt 
has  some  excuse  in  the  dark 
ant  ages  in  which  it  origfau 
roligious  enthusiasm  mannl 
living  men  before  my  own  c] 
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Ihnce  a  treatment  to  which  the  con- 
dact  thej  have  experienced  from  Eng- 
land is  the  love  of  a  jmrciit,  or  a 
broilicr?  Who  can  doul.t  but  that 
five  ycii6  after  he  has  got  hold  of  the 
eooDtij,  Ireland  will  be  tossed  away 
hf  Bunaparte  as  a  present  to  some  one 
of  In  mdfllan  generals,  who  will  knock 
die  head  of  Mr.  Kcogh  against  the 
bad  of  Cardinal  Troy,  shoot  twenty 
of  die  mo«t  noisy  blockheads  of  the 
Koman  persnasion,  wash  his  *pag-dog8 
ii  holy  water,  and  confiscate  the  salt 
bittnr  of  tfaA  Blilesian  Republic  to  the 
hrttab?  But  what  natters  this  ?  or 
*ho  is  wiee  enough  in  Ireland  to  heed 
It?  or  when  had  common  sense  mach 
irfnence  with  my  ppor  dear  Irish  ? 
Kr.  FerceTal  does  not  know  tlie  Irish ; 
ba  I  know  them,  and  I  know  that  at 

Srath  and  road  haznrd,  they  will 
the  Union,  revenge  their  wound- 
id  pride  and  their  insulted  religion,  and 
fi^  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of 
InBoe,  lure  of  dying  in  the  embrace. 
Aad  now  what  means  hare  you  of 
gMding  against  thU  coming  evil,  upon 
i4lieh  the  future  liappiness  or  misery 
of  ereiy  Englishman  depends  ?  Have 
yofl  a  single  ally  in  the  whole  world  ? 
u  there  a  Tulnerable  point  in  the 
fiach  empire  where  the  astonishing 
laoorces  of  that  people  can  bo  at- 
tneted  and  employed  ?  Have  you  a 
ntnitry  wise  enough  to  com])rehend 
lbs  danger,  manly  enough  to  believe 
upleasant  intelligence,  honest  inough 
to  rtite  their  apprehensions  at  the  peril 
of  their  places  ?  Is  there  anywhere 
die  slightest  disposition  to  join  any 
■Miiare  of  love,  or*  conciliation,  or 
bope,  with  that  dreadful  bill  which  the 
wactions  of  Ireland  have  rendered 
■Kessary  P  At  the  very  moment  that 
Ae  last  Monarchy  in  Europe  has  fallen, 
•n  we  not  governed  by  a  man  of 
pkanntry,  andamanof  theoloi^y?  In 
Ae  fix  hundredth  year  of  our  empire 
over  Ireland,  have  we  any  memorial  of 
laetent  kindness  to  refer  to?  any 
people,  any  xeal,  any  country'  on  which 
we  can  depend  ?  Have  wc  any  hope, 
bat  in  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  the 
tides  of  the  sea  ?  any  prayer  to  prefer 
to  the  Irish,  but  that  they  should  forget 
lod  ibripTC  their  ojipressors,  who,  in 


the  very  inomcnt  that  tliev  are  calling 
upon  them  ibr  their  exertions,  scleiiiu- 
ly  Mfbine  iliein  that  the  uppres^iun  shall 
still  remain. 

Abraham,  farewell !  If  I  have  tired 
you,,  remember  how  often  yon  have 
tired  me  and  others.  I  do  not  think 
we  really  differ  in  politics  so  much  as 
you  sui)pose ;  or,  at  least,  if  wc  do, 
that  difterence  is  in  the  means,  and  not 
in  the  end.  We  both  love  tiie  Con- 
stitution, respect  the  King,  and  abhor 
the  French.  But  though  you  love  the 
Constitution,  you  would  perpetuate  the 
abuses  which  have  been  engrailed  upon 
it ;  though  you  respect  the  Kin^r,  you 
would  confirm  his  scruples  against  the 
Catholics;  though  you  abhor  the 
French,  you  would  open  to  them  tho 
conquest  of  Ireland.  My  method  of 
respecting  my  Sovereign  is  by  protect- 
ing his  honour,  his  empire,  and  his 
lasting  happiness ;  I  evince  my  love  of 
the  Constitution,  by  making  it  the 
guardian  of  all  men*8  rights  and  the 
source  of  their  freedom  ;  and  I  prove 
my  abhorrence  of  the  French,  by  unit- 
ing against  them  the  disciples  of  every 
church  in  the  only  remaining  nation  in 
Europe.  .  As  for  the  men  of  whom  I 
have  been  compelled  in  this  age  of 
mediocrity  to  say  so  much,  they  cannot 
of  themselves  be  worth  a  moment's 
consideration,  to  you,  to  me,  or  to  any- 
body. In  a  year  after  tlieir  death, 
they  will  be  forgotten  as  completely  as 
if  they  had  never  been  ;  and  are  now 
of  no  further  importance,  than  as  they 
are  the  mere  vehicles  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  conmiou-placc  and  mis- 
chievous prejudices  of  the  times  in 
which  they  live. 


LETTER  VL 

DkAR  ABRXaAU, 

What  amuses  me  the  most  is  to  hear 
of  the  indulgences  which  the  Catholics 
have  received,  and  their  exorbitance  in 
not  being  satisfied  with  those  indul- 
gences :  now  if  you  complain  to  me 
that  a  man  is  obtrusive  and  shameless 
in  his  requests,  and  that  it  is  iinjiossihle 
to  bring  him  to  reason,  I  nui.st  first  of 
all  hear  the  whole  of  your  conduct 
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towar-Is  him  ;  for  yoii  ii:;.y  li;i\.'  takon 
Iroin  liini  .«>oinuch  in  the  hot  instance, 
that,  in  spito  of  a  lun;;;  series  of  resti- 
tution, a  vast  latitude  for  petition  may 
■till  remain  behind. 

There  is  a  village  (no  matter  where) 
in  which  the  inhabitants,  on  one  day 
in  the  year,  sit  down  to  a  dinner  pro- 
pared  at  the  common  expense ;  by  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  tyranny  (which 
Lord  Hawkcsbury  would  call  the  wis- 
dom of  the  village  ancestors),  the  in- 
habitants of  three  of  the  streets,  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  seized  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fourth  street,  bound 
them  hand  and  fcot,  laid  them  upon 
their  bocks,  and  compelled  them  to 
look  on  while  the  rest  were  staffing 
themselves  with  beef  and  beer:  the 
next  year  the  inhabitants  of  the  perse- 
cuted street  (though  they  contributed 
an  equal  quota  of  the  expense)  were 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 
The  tyranny  grew  into  a  custom  ;  and 
(as  the  manner  of  our  nature  is)  it  was 
considered  as  the  most  sacred  of  all 
duties  to  keep  these  poor  fellows  with- 
out their  annual  dinner:  the  village 
was  so  tenacious  of  this  practice,  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  resign  it; 
every  enemy  to  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  disbeliever  in  Divine  Providence,  and 
any  nefarious  churchwarden  who  wish- 
ed to  succeed  in  his  election  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  represent  his  antago- 
nist as  an  abolitionist,  in  order  to 
frusitrate  his  ambition,  endanger  his 
life,  and  throw  the  village  into  a  state 
of  the  most  dreadful  commotion.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  obnoxious  street 
grew  to  be  so  well  peopled,  and  its 
inhabitants  so  firmly  united,  that  their 
oppressors,  "hiore  afraid  of  injustice, 
were  mor«  disposed  to  be  just.  At 
the  next  dinner  they  arc  unbound,  the 
year  after  allowed  to  sit  upright,  then 
u  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water  ; 
till  ut  lust,  after  a  long  series  of  con- 
cessions, they  arc  emboldened  to  ask, 
in  pretty  plain  terms,  that  they  may  be 
allowed  to  sit  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  and  to  fill  their  bellies  as  well 
as  the  rest.  Forthwith  a  general  cry 
of  shame  and  scandal :  **  Ten  years 
ago.  were  you  not  laid  n|K)n  your 
harks  ?    Don't  you  rcraemlxir  what  a 


;:i\at  rhii!;;  yu  th.-»'.:,;;ht  i:  t-'  jo:  :\ 
piece  of  hri.a»l  ?  llinv  ih;ii.k:.il  y  lu 
were  for  cheese-jmrings  ?  Have  yi>u 
forgotten  that  memorable  era  when  :he 
lord  of  the  manor  interfered  to  obtain 
for  you  a  slice  of  the  public  pudding? 
And  now,  with  an  audacity  only  equal- 
led by  your  ingratitude,  you  have  the 
impudence  to  ask  for  knives  and  forks, 
and  to  request,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken,  that  you  may  sit  down  to 
table  with  the  rest,  and  be  indulged 
even  with  beef  and  beer:  there  iR  doc 
more  than  half  a  dozen  dishes  which 
we  have  rcsen'ed  for  ourielves ;  the 
rest  has  been  thrown  open  to  yoo  is 
the  utmost  profusion  ;  yoa  have  poia- 
toes,  and  carrots,  suet  dumplingi,  npi 
in  the  pan,  and  delicions  totit  aod 
water,  in  incredible  qaantitic&  Mt 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  veal  are  ooif ; 
and  if  you  were  not  the  most  ivtfk* 
and  dissatistied  of  human  bemg^yos 
would  never  think  of  aspiring  to  afij 
them." 

Is  not  this,  my  dainty  Abrdiam,  tho 
very  nonsense  and  the  very  insali  vhidi 
is  talked  to  and  practised  npoo  the 
Catholics  ?  Yoa  aro  inrpriMd  that 
men  who  have  ta«ted  of  partial  julice 
should  ask  for  perfect  justice ;  that  be 
who  has  been  robbed  of  coat  and  dosk 
will  not  be  contented  with  the  retfitD- 
tion  of  one  of  his  garments.  He 
would  be  a  very  laxy  blockhead  if  he 
were  content,  and  l'  (who,  though  in 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  have  pn- 
served,  thank  Gud,  some  senM  of  jiu- 
tice),  most  earnestly  counsel  thc<e  half- 
fed  claimants  to  persevere  in  their  jtf 
demands  till  they  ore  admitted  to  • 
more  complete  share  of  a  dinner  fiv 
which  they  pay  as  much  as  the  others; 
and  if  they  see  a  little  attenuated 
lawyer  squabbling  at  the  head  of  their 
opponents,  let  them  desire  him  to 
empty  his  pockets,  and  to  poll  oot  all 
the  pieces  of  duck,  fowl,  and  puddini;, 
which  he  has  filched  from  the  («blic 
feast,  to  carry  home  to  hia  wife  and 
children. 

You  parade  a  great  deal  upon  the 
vast  concessions  made  by  this  countrr 
to  the  Irish  before  the  Union.  I  deny 
that  any  voluntary  concession  wa«  ever 
made  by  England  to  Ireland.     What 
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Itttd  ever  aik  that  was  granted? 
did  she  ever  demand  Uiat  was 
fused?  How  did  she  get  her 
r  BUI — a  limited  parliament — a 
of  Poyning's  Law — a  constita- 
Koi  bjT  the  concessions  of  Eng- 
Dt  b/  her  fbars.  When  Ireland 
for  all  these  things  upon  her 
her  petitions  were  rejected  with 
alism  and  contempt ;  when  she 
ded  them  with  the  voice  of 
armed  men,  they  were  granted 
reiy  mark  of  consternation  and 
'.  Ask  of  Lord  Auckland  the 
msequences  of  trifling  with  such 
le  as  the  Irish.  He  himself  was 
pm  of  these  refusals.  As  sccre- 
)  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  inso- 
ind  the  tyranny  of  this  country 
through  his  hands.  Ask  him 
remembers  the  consequences, 
im  if  he  has  forgotten  that  me- 
le  evening,  when  he  came  down 
and  mantled  to  the  Hous^e  of 
oils,  when  he  told  the  Ilunsc  ho 
iwat  to  set  off  for  Irolanil  that 
and  declared  before  God,  if  he 
It  carry  with  him  a  compliance 
U  their  demands,  Ireland  was  for 
St  to  this  country.  Tho  present 
tion  have  forgotten  this  ;  but  I 
lot  forgotten  it ;  and  I  know, 
ad  undignified  as  the  submission 
knd  then  was,  that  Lord  Auck- 
raa  right,  that  the  delay  of  a 
day  might  very  probably  have 
:ed  the  two  people  for  ever.  The 
wbmission  and  fear  are  galling 
when  applied  from  the  lesser 
to  tho  greater;  hut  it  is  the 
itstorical  truth,  it  is  the  natural 
nence  of  injustice,  it  is  the  prc- 
ntin  which  every  country  places 
which  leaves  such  a  mass  of 
and  discontent  by  its  side.  No 
is  powerful  enough  to  endure  it; 
d  ezliaust  the  strength  of  China, 
k  it  with  all  its  mandarins  and 
ties  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  deep. 
using  them  justice,  now  when 
s  strong  enough  to  refuse  them 
ig  more  than  justice,  you  will 
r  again,  with  the  Catholics,  the 
cene  of  mean  and  precipitate 
lion  which  disgraced  you  before 
a,  and  before  tho  volunteers  of 


Ireland.  We  shall  live  to  hear  the 
Hampstead  Protestant  pronouncing 
such  extravagant  panegyrics  upon  h-.>ly 
water,  and  paying  such  fulsome  com- 
pliments to  the  thumbs  and  offals  of 
departed  saints,  that  parties  will  change 
sentiments,  and  Lord  Henry  Petty  and 
Sam  Whitbrcad  take  a  spell  at  No 
Popery.  Tho  wisdom  of  Mr.  Fox  was 
alike  employed  in  teaching  his  country 
justice  when  Ireland  was  weak,  and 
dignity  when  Ireland  was  strong.  We 
are  fast  pacing  round  the  sumc  miser- 
able circle  of  ruin  and  imbecility. 
Alas  !  where  is  our  guide  ? 

You  say  that  Ireland  is  a  millstone 
about  our  necks  ;  that  it  would  be 
better  fur  us  if  Ireland  were  sunk  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  that  tho  Irish 
are  a  nation  of  irreclaimable  savages 
and  barbarians.  How  often  have  I 
heard  these  sentiments  fall  from  the 
plump  and  thoughtless  squire,  and 
from  tho  thriving  English  shopkeeper, 
who  has  never  felt  the.  rod  of  an 
Orange  master  upon  his  back.  Ire- 
land a  millstone  about  your  neck  ! 
Why  is  it  not  a  stone  of  Ajox  in  your 
hand  ?  I  agree  with  you  most  cor- 
dially, that,  governed  as  Ireland  now  is, 
it  would  be  a  vast  accession  of  strength 
if  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  to  rise  and 
engulf  her  to-morrow.  At  this  moment, 
opposed  as  we  are  to  all  the  world, 
the  annihilation  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  islands  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
containing  five  millions  of  human 
creatures,  would  be  one  of  the  moot 
solid  advantages  which  could  happen 
to  this  country.  I  doubt  very  much, 
in  spite  of  all  the  just  abuse  which 
has  l>ecn  lavished  ui)on  Bonaparte, 
whether  there  is  any  one  of  his  con- 
quered countries  the  blotting  out  of 
which  would  l>e  as  beneficial  to  him 
as  the  destruction  of  Ireland  would 
be  to  us  :  of  countries  I  speak  differ- 
ing in  language  from  the  French,  little 
habituated  to  their  intercourse,  and 
inflamed  with  all  the  resentments  of  a 
recently  conquered  people.  Why  will 
you  attribute  the  turbulence  of  onr 
people  to  any  cause  but  the  right —  to 
any  cause  but  your  owu  scandalous  op- 
pression ?  If  you  tie  your  horse  up  tu  a 
gate,  aud  beat  him  cruelly,  is  ho  vicious 
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because  ho  kicks  you  ?  If  yon  have 
plagued  and  worried  a  masti^  dog  for 
years,  is  he  mad  because  he  flics  at  you 
whenever  ho  sees  you  ?  Hatred  is 
an  active,  troublesome  passion.  De- 
pend upon  it,  whole  nations  have 
always  some  reason  for  their  hatred. 
Before  you  refer  the  turbulence  of  the 
Irish  to  incurable  defects  in  their 
character,  tell  me  if  you  have  treated 
them  as  friends  and  equals  ?  Have 
you  protected  their  commerce  ?  Have 
you  respected  their  religion  ?  Have 
you  been  as  anxious  for  their  freedom 
as  your  own  ?  Nothing  of  all  this. 
What  then  ?  Why  you  have  confis- 
cated the  territorial  surface  of  the  coun- 
try twice  over:  you  have  massacred 
and  exported  her  inhabitants :  yon  have 
deprived  four  fifths  of  them  of  every 
civil  privilege  :  you  have  at  every 
period  made  her  commerce  and  manu- 
factures slavishly  subordinate  to  your 
own  :  and  yet  Uie  hatred  which  the 
Irish  bear  ^o  you  is  the  result  of  an 
original  turbulence  of  character,  and 
of  a  primitive,  obdurate  wildness, 
utterly  incapable  of  civilisation.  The 
embroidered  inanities  and  the  sixth- 
form  eflusions  of  Mr.  Canning  are 
really  not  powerful  enough  to  make 
roe  believe  this;  nor  is  there  any 
authority  on  earth  (always  excepting 
the  Dean  of  Christ  Church)  which 
could  make  it  credible  to  me.  I  am 
sick  of  Mr.  Canning.  There  is  not  a 
"  ha*p*orth  of  bread  to  all  this  sugar 
and  sack."  I  love  not  the  cretaceous 
and  incredible  countenance  of  his  col- 
league. The  only  opinion  in  which 
I  agree  with  these  two  gentlemen  is 
that  which  they  entertain  of  each  other; 
I  am  sure  tliat  the  insolence  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  the  unbalanced  accounts  of 
Melville,  were  far  better  than  the  perils 
of  this  new  ignorance : — 

Nonne  fUit  satius  tristes  Amaryllidis  iras 

Atque  superba  pati  fkstidia  —  nonne  Me- 
italcam 

Quamvis  ille  niger? 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  profound 
peace,  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  TiUit,  in  which  the  destruction  of 
Ireland  is  resolved  u|>on,  induce  you 


of  Tilsit,  containing  no  article*, 
public  or  private,  alluding  to  Ireliod. 
The  state  of  the  world,  yon  tcU  me. 
justified  us  in  doing  this.  Just  God  I 
do  we  think  only  of  the  state  of  the 
world  when  there  is  an  opportaoity 
for  robbery,  for  murder,  and  for  plan- 
der  ;  and  do  we  forget  the  state  of 
the  world  when  wc  are.called  upon  to 
be  wise,  and  good,  and  just  ?  Does 
the  state  of  the  world  never  remind 
ns,  that  we  ha\*e  four  millions  of  sub- 
jects whose  injuries  we  ooght  to  atone 
for,  and  whose  affections  we  ought  to 
conciliate  ?  Does  the  state  of  die 
world  never  warn  us  to  lay  aside  our 
infernal  bigotiy,  and  to  arm  every 
man  who  acknowledges  a  God  and 
can  grasp  a  sword  ?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  this  administration  that  they 
might  virtuously  get  hold  of  a  force 
ten  times  greater  than  the  force  of  the 
Danish  fleet  ?  Was  there  no  other 
way  of  protecting  Ireland,  but  by 
bringing  eternal  shame  upon  Great 
Britain,  and  by  making  the  earth 
a  den  of  robbers?  See  what  the 
men  whom  you  have  supplanted 
would  have  done.  Thej  wonld  have 
rendered  the  invasion  of  Ireland  im- 
possible, by  restoring  to  the  Catholicf 
then*  long-lost  rights  :  they  would 
have  acted  in  snch  a  manner  that  the 
French  would  neither  have  wished 
for  invasion,  nor  dared  to  attempt  it : 
they  would  have  increased  the  pe^ 
manent  strength  of  the  coontxy  while 
they  preserved  its  reputation  unsullied. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  yoor  friends  have 
done,  because  they  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  do  nothing  of  this  kind ; 
because  to  tolerate  all  religions,  and 
to  equalise  civil  rights  to  all  sects,  is 
to  oppose  some  of  the  worst  passions 
of  our  nature  -^  to  plunder  and  to  op- 
press is  to  gratify  them  all.  They 
wanted  the  huzzas  of  mobs,  and  they 
have  for  ever  blasted  the  fame  of 
England  to  obtain  them  Were  the 
fleets  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain 
destroyed  by  larceny  ?  Yon  resisted 
the  power  of  150  sail  of  the  line  by 
sheer  courage,  and  violated  every 
principle  of  moraU  from  the  dread  of 


ro  rob  the  Danes  of  lUdtflm.    After.    .This  is  now  completely  oonfb«d  to  he 
the  ex])cdition  saucd  comes  U\<i^t^x^  \v\ift  wiafeNs^  xs^oAi^Mev 
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iMkii  while  tha  expedition  itself 
m  yoa  three  timet  more  than  the 
te  of  the  larcenous  matter  brought 
li^.  The  French  trample  upon  the 
■I  of  God  and  man,  not  for  old 
idife.  but  for  kingdoms,  and  always 
ks  cue  to  bo  well  paid  for  their 
iiiHL  We  contrive,  onder  the  pre- 
it  administration,  to  unite  moral 
kh  intcllectoai  deficiency,  and  to 
mr  weaker  and  worse  by  the  same 
tioa.  If  thejT  had  any  evidence  of 
■  hitended  hostility  of  the  Danes, 
kj  was  it  not  produced  ?  Why 
Hi  the  nations  of  Europe  been  al- 
«m1  to  feel  an  indignation  against 
ii  country  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
tequeat  infcnrmation?  Are  these 
Mi,  do  you  imagine,  when  wo  can 
liwith  a  Tear  of  universal  hatred, 
i^y  with  the  curses  of  Eorope,  and 
m  regain  a  lost  character  at  plea^ 
n,  by  the  parliamentary  perspira- 
■i  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  the 
hu  asseverations  of  the  pecuniary 
M?  Believe  me,  Abraham,  it  is 
tinder  sach  ministers  as  these  that 
t  dexterity  of  honest  Englishmen 
Berer  equal  the  dexterity  of  French 
MM ;  it  is  not  in  their  presence  that 
i  ffrpent  of  Moses  will  ever  swallow 
» Ae  serpents  of  the  magician. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  says  that  nothing 
t»  be  granted  to  the  Catholics  from 
K  What !  not  even  justice?  Why 
It?  There  are  four  millions  of  dis- 
faded  people  within  twenty  miles  of 
■r  own  coast.  I  fairly  confess, 
K  the  dread  which  I  have  of  their 
9rieal  power,  is  with  me  a  very 
nag  motive  for  listening  to  their 
■■8.  To  talk  of  not  acting  from 
vis  mere  parliamentary  cant.  From 
te  motive  bat  fear,  I  should  be 
id  to  know,  have  all  the  improve- 
m»  In  our  constitution  proceeded  ? 
laestion  if  any  justice  has  ever  been 
■8  to  large  masses  of  nuuikind  from 
f  other  motive.  By  what  other 
iCives  can  the  plunderers  of  tlie 
bie  suppose  nations  to  be  governed 
their  intercourse  with  each  other? 
I  aay,  give  this  people  what  they 
;  because  it  is  just,  do  you  think  I 
«dd  get  ten  people  to  listen  to  me  ? 
isld  not  the  lesser  of  the  two 
ToL.  IL 


Jenkinsons  be  the  first  to  treat  me 
with  contempt  ?  the  only  true  way  to 
make  the  mass  of  mankind  see  the 
beauty  of  justice,  is  by  showing  to 
them  in  pretty  plain  terms  the  conse- 
quences of  injustice.  If  any  body  of 
French  troops  land  in  Ireland,  the 
whole  population  of  that  country  will 
rise  against  you  to  a  man,  and  you 
could  not  possibly  survive  such  an 
event  three  years.  Such  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul,  do  I  believe  to  be 
the  present  state  of  that  country :  and 
so  far  does  it  appear  to  mc  to  be  im- 
politic and  unstatesmanliko  to  con- 
cede anything  to  such  a  danger,  that 
if  the  Catholics,  in  addition  to  their 
present  just  demands,  were  to  petition 
for  the  perpetual  removal  of  the  said 
Lord  Hawkesbury  from  his  Majesty*s 
councils,  I  think,  whatever  mi<;ht  be 
the  effect  upon  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  and  however  it  might  retard 
our  own  individual  destruction,  that 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  should  be 
instantly  complied  with.  Canniog*s 
crocodile  tears  should  not  move  me  ; 
the  hoops  of  the  maids  of  honour 
shonld  not  hide  him.  I  would  tear 
him  from  the  banisters  of  the  back 
stairs,  and  plunge  him  in  the  fishy 
fumes  of  the  dirtiest  of  all  his  Cinque 
Ports. 


LETTER  VIL 
Dear  Abbaiiam, 
In  the  correspondence  which  is  pass> 
ing  between  us  you  are  peri)etually 
alluding  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  ; 
and  in  answer  to  the  dangers  of  Ire- 
land, which  I  am  pressing  upon  your 
notice,  vim  have  nothing  to  urge  i)ut 
the  confidence  which  you  repose  in  the 
discretion  and  sound  sense  of  this 
gentleman.*  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
have  listened  to  him  long  and  often, 

*  The  attack  upon  virtue  and  morals  in 
the  deliatc  upon  Copcnhairen  is  brought 
forward  with  great  «Ht<«ntation  by  this  gen- 
tleman's friendM.  But  is  Harh>qiun  los» 
Harlequin  btnaiuso  he  acts  welly  I  wa;» 
present:  he  lGa]x*d  about,  touched  facts 
with  his  wand,  turned  yes  into  no,  and  no 
into  yes :  it  was  a  pantonaime  well  plaj-ed, 
but  a  pantomime:  Harlequin  doscrvefi 
higher  wages  than  he  did  two  years  ago:  is 
he  therefore  fit  for  serious  parts? 
M 
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with  the  greatest  attention ;  I  have 
used  every  exertion  in  my  power  to 
take  a  fair  measure  of  him,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  impossible  to  hear  him 
npon  any  arduous  topic  without  per- 
ceiving that  he  is  eminently  deficient 
in  those  solid  and  serious  qualities 
upon  which,  and  npon  which  alone, 
the  confidence  of  a  great  country  can 
properly  repose.  He  sweats,  and 
labours,  and  works  for  sense,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  seems  always  to  think  it  is  com- 
ing, but  it  does  not  come ;  the  machine 
can't  draw  up  what  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  spring ;  Providence  has  made 
him  a  light,  jesting,  paragraph-writ- 
ing man,  and  that  he  will  remain  to 
his  dying  day.  When  he  is  jocular 
he  is  strong,  when  he  is  serious  he  is 
like  Samson  in  a  wig :  any  ordinary 
person  is  a  match  for  him  :  a  song,  an 
ironical  letter,  a  burlesque  ode,  an 
attack  in  the  Newspaper  upon  NicolKs 
eye,  a  smart  speech  of  twenty  minutes, 
full  of  gross  misrepresentations  and 
clever  turns,  excellent  language,  a 
spirited  manner,  lucky  quotation,  suc- 
cess in  provoking  dull  men,  some  half 
information  picked  up  in  Pall  Mall  in 
the  morning  :  these  are  your  friend's 
natural  weapons  ;  all  these  things  he 
can  do  ;  here  I  allow  him  to  be  truly 
great :  nay,  I  will  be  just,  and  go  still 
further,  if  he  would  confine  himself  to 
these  things,  and  consider  the  facett 
and  the  playful  to  be  the  basis  of  his 
character,  he  would  for  that  species 
of  man,  be  universally  regarded  as  a 
person  of  a  very  good  understanding  ; 
call  him  a  legislator,  a  rcasoner,  and 
the  conductor  of  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd 
as  if  a  butterfly  were  to  teach  bees  to 
make  honey.  That  he  is  an  extraor- 
dinary writer  of  small  poetry,  and  a 
diner  out  of  the  highest  lustre,  I  do 
most  readily  admit.  After  George 
Selwyn,  and  perhaps  Tickcll,  there 
has  been  no  such  man  for  this  half 
century.  The  Foreign  Secretary  is  a 
gentleman,  a  respectable  as  well  as  a 
highly  agreeable  man  in  private  life ; 
but  you  nmy  as  well  feed  me  with  de- 
cayed potatoes  as  console  me  for  the 
miRcrics  of  Ireland  by  the  resources  of 
his  tense  and  his  discretion,    it  is  only 


the  public  situation  which  this  gotfle- 
man  holds  which  entitles  me  oi 
induces  me  to  say  so  much  abont  \m 
He  is  a  fly  in  amber,  nobody  csci 
about  the  fly:  the  only  question  n, 
How  the  Devil  did  it  get  there  ?  Na 
do  I  attack  him  for  the  kifs  d 
glory,  but  from  the  love  of  utility,  ■ 
a  burgomaster  hunts  a  rat  ia  a 
Dutch  dyke,  for  fear  it  should  flooia 
province. 

The  friends  of  the  Catholic  qnadoi 
are,  I  observe,  extremely  embaniMi 
in  arguing  when  they  eome  to  Ai 
loyalty  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Aite 
me,  I  shall  go  straight  forward  to  mj 
object,  and  state  wlut  I  have  no  Mi- 
ner of  doubt,  from  an  intimite  faMV> 
ledge  of  Ireland,  to  be  the  plain  Didt 
Of  the  great  Roman  Catholic  piop» 
tors,  and  of  the  Catholic  prehM 
there  may  be  a  few,  and  but  a  ftv« 
who  would  follow  the  fortnnet  d 
England  at  all  events  :  then  ii 
another  set  of  men  who,  thoroogU^ 
detesting  this  country,  hare  too  msci 
property  and  too  much  character  tt 
lose,  not  to  wait  for  some  very  favoff* 
able  event  before  they  show  tbcai* 
selves  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  OAo 
lie  population,  npon  the  slighMt 
appearance  of  a  IVench  force  ia  iM 
country,  would  rise  upon  yoa  la  a 
man.  It  is  the  most  mistaken  poB^ 
to  conceal  the  plain  truth.  Then  ■ 
no  loyalty  among  the  Catholics :  Aq 
detest  yon  as  their  worst  opprewn 
and  they  will  continue  to  .detcit  joi 
till  you  remove  the  cause  of  twi 
hatred.  It  is  in  your  po¥rer  ia  fli 
months'  time  to  produce  a  total  ren* 
lution  of  opinions  among  this  peopk  i 
and  in  some  future  letter  I  will  MOi 
you  that  this  is  clearly  the  case.  Al 
present,  see  what  a  dreadful  itire  1» 
land  is  in.  The  common  toast  amoil 
the  low  Irish  is,  the  feast  of  the/NW 
over.  Some  allusion  to  BoiutparU,  ii 
a  play  lately  acted  at  Dublin,  pio 
duced  thunders  of  appUuso  from  tb 
pit  and  the  galleries  ;  and  a  puliticin 
should  not  be  inattentive  to  the  pobB 
feelings  expressed  in  theatrei.  Ifi 
Perceval  thinks  he  has  disarmed  th 
Irish  :  he  has  no  more  disarmed  Ik 
Irish  than  he  has  resigned  a  ihiSiai 
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of  hit  own  pablie  emoluments.  An 
Irish*  peasant  fills  the  barrel  of  his 
pin  full  of  tow  dipped  in  oil,  butters 
up  the  lock,  burifs  it  in  a  bo;^,  and 
allows  the  Orange  bloodhound  to  ran- 
nek  his  cottage  at  pleasure.  Bo  just 
and  kind  to  the  Irish,  and  jou  will 
indeed  disarm  them  ;  rescue  them  from 
the  degraded  servitude  in  which  they 
m  held  bj  a  handful  of  their  own 
eontrjrmen,  and  yon  will  add  four 
MnioBS  of  brave  and  affectionate  men 
iDjOQr  strength.  Nightly  visits,  Pro- 
Mant  iospcctors,  licences  to  possess 
a  pistol,  or  a  knife  and  fork,  the 
idnns  Tigonr  of  the  evangelical 
hraevil — acts  of  Parliament,  drawn 
ip  \gf  acme  English  attorney,  to  save 
yia  from  the  hatred  of  four  millions 
of  people  —  the  guarding  yourselves 
iom  murersal  diaaSection  by  a  police; 
a  eonildenco  in  the  little  cunning 
rf  Bow  Street,  when  yon  might 
nt  jonr  security  upon  the  eternal 
krii  of  the  best  feelings  :  this  is  the 
■eamieaa  and  madness  to  which 
aatioiia  are  reduced  when  they  lose 
rilkt  of  the  first  elements  of  justice, 
Whoiit  which  a  country  can  be  no 
man  aeeuro  than  it  can  bo  healthy 
without  air.  I  sicken  at  such  policy 
aad  auch  men.  The  fact  is,  the 
IGnisten  know  nothing  about  the 
ynaent  aute  of  IreUmd  ;  Mr.  Perceval 
aesB  a  few  clergymen.  Lord  Castle- 
aeagh  a  few  general  officers,  who  take 
care,  of  course,  to  report  what  is 
riaaaant  rather  than  what  is  true.  As 
ibr  the  joyous  and  lepid  consul,  he 
jokca  upon  neutral  flags  and  frauds, 
jokca  upon  Irish  rebels,  jokes  upon 
aorthern,  and  western,  and  southern 
iMi,  and  gives  himself  no  trouble  upon 
any  subject :  nor  is  the  mediocrity  of 
tka  idolatrons  deputy  of  the  slightest 
■Ml  Dissolved  in  grins,  he  reads  no 
■emoriala  npon  the  state  of  Ireland, 
laleiia  to  no  reports,  asks  no  questions, 
aid  lathe 

*JlMrm  from  whom  no  traveller  returns." 


*iro  man  who  Is  not  intimately  b/p- 
IMintwl  with  the  Irish,  eon  tell  to  what 
J  earlima  extent  this  concealment  of  arms 
laeairied.  I  have  stated  the  exact  mode  in 
~     iliisdone. 


The  daiif^cr  of  nn  immcdintc  insiir- 
rectioM  is  now,  I  hclicrc*^  blown  over. 
You  have  so  >tr()iiLC  an  iirrny  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  Irisii  are  become  so 
much  more  cunning  from  the  last  in- 
surrection, that  you  may  perhaps  be 
tolerably  secure  just  at  present  from 
that  evil  :  but  arc  you  secure  from  the 
efforts  which  the  French  may  make 
to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into 
Ireland  ?  and  do  yon  consider  that 
event  to  be  difficult  and  improbable  ? 
From  Brest  Harbour  to  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  you  have  above  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  hostile  sea  coast,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  harbours  qiiito 
capable  of  containing  a  sufficient  forco 
for  the  powerful  invasion  of  Ireland. 
The  nearest  of  these  harbours  is  not 
two  days*  sail  from  the  southern  coast 
of  Ireland,  with  a  fair  leading  wind ; 
and  the  furthest  not  ten.  Five  ships 
of  the  line,  for  so  very  short  a  passage, 
might  carry  five  or  six  thousand 
troops  with  cannon  and  ammunition  ; 
and  Ireland  presents  to  their  attack  a 
southern  coast  of  more  than  500 
miles,  abounding  in  deep  bays, 
admirable  harbours,  and  disaffected 
inhabitants.  Your  blockading  ships 
may  be  forced  to  come  home  for  pro- 
visions and  repairs,  or  they  may  be 
blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind  and  com- 
pelled to  bear  away  for  their  own 
coast ;  —  and  you  will  observe,  that 
the  very  same  wind  which  locks  you 
up  in  the  British  Channel  when  you 
are  got  there,  is  evidently  favourable 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  And  yet 
this  is  called  Govenimcnt,  and  the 
people  huzza  Mr.  Perceval  for  continu- 
ing to  expose  his  country  day  after 
day  to  such  tremendous  perils  ns 
these  ;  cursing  the  men  who  would 
have  given  up  a  question  in  thcolopy 
to  have  saved  us  from  such  a  risk. 
The  British  empire  at  this  moment  is 
in  the  state  of  a  peach-blossom  —  if 
the  wind  blows  gently  from  one 
(luarter,  it  survives,  if  furiously  from 
the  other,  it  perishes.  A  stiff  breeze 
may  set  iu  from  the  north,  the  Roche- 
fort  sf^uadron  will  be  taken,  and  tho 

•  I  know  too  much,  however,  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  not  to  spak  tremblingly  about 
this.    I  hope  to  Gkxt  I  am  right. 
x2 
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Minister  will  be  the  most  holy  of 
men  :  if  it  comes  from  some  other 
point,  Ireland  is  gone ;  we  curse  our- 
selves as  a  set  of  monastic  madmen, 
and  call  out  for  the  unavailing  satis- 
faction of  Mr.  Perceval's  head.  Such 
a  state  of  political  existence  is  scarcely 
credible  ;  it  is  the  action  of  a  mad 
young  fool  standing  upon  one  foot, 
and  peeping  down  the  crater  of  Mount 
JEintif  not  the  conduct  of  a  wise  and 
sober  people  deciding  upon  their  best 
and  dearest  interests :  and  in  the 
name,  the  much-injured  name,  of 
Heaven,  what  is  it  all  for  that  we  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  these  dangers  ?  Is 
it  that  we  may  sell  more  muslin  ?  Is 
it  that  we  may  acquire  more  territory? 
Is  it  that  we  may  strengthen  what  we 
have  already  acquired  ?  No  :  no- 
thing of  all  this  ;  but  that  one  set  of 
Irishmen  may  torture  another  set  of 
Irishmen  —  that  Sir  Phelim  0*Cal- 
laghan  may  continue  to  whip  Sir 
Toby  M*Tackle,  his  next  door  neigh- 
bour, and  continue  to  ravish  his 
Catholic  daughters ;  and  these  are  the 
measures  which  the  honest  and  con- 
sistent Secretary  supports  ;  and  this 
is  the  Secretary,  whose  genius  in  the 
estimation  of  Brother  Abraham  is  to 
extinguish  the  genius  of  Bonaparte. 
Pompey  was  killed  by  a  slave,  Goliah 
smitten  by  a  stripling,  Pyrrhus  died 
by  the  hand  of  a  woman ;  tremble, 
thou  great  Gaul,  from  whose  head  an 
armed  Minerva  leaps  forth  in  the 
hour  of  danger  ;  tremble,  thou 
scourge  of  God,  a  pleasant  man  is 
come  out  against  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
be  laid  low  by  a  joker  of  jokes,  and 
he  shall  talk  his  pleasant  talk  against 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  no  more  ! 

You  tell  me,  in  spite  of  all  this 
parade  of  sea  coast,  Bonaparte  has 
neither  ships  nor  sailors ;  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  He  has  not  ships  and  sailors 
to  contest  the  empire  of  the  seas  with 
Great  Britain,  but  there  remains  quite 
sufficient  of  the  navies  of  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  for 
these  short  excursions  and  invasions. 
Bo  you  think,  too,  that  Bonaparte 
does  not  add  to  his  navy  every  year  ? 
Do  yott  suppose,  wii\v  a\\  "Eaxto^*^  «»x.* 


in  obtaining  timber,  and  that  money 
will  not  procure  for  him  any  quantity 
of  naval  stores  he  may  want  ?  The 
mere  machine,  the  empty  ship,  he  can 
build  as  well,  and  as  quickly,  as  yon 
can ;  and  though  he  may  not  find 
enough  of  practised  sailors  to  man 
large  fighting  fleets  —  it  is  not  poss- 
ble  to  conceive  that  he  can  want 
sailors  for  such  sort  of  purposes  as  I 
have  stated.  He  is  at  present  the  de- 
spotic monarch  of  above  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  of  sea  coast,  and  yet  yoo 
suppose  he  cannot  procure  sailors  for 
,  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  Believe,  if 
you  please,  that  such  a  fleet  met  at 
sea  by  any  number  of  our  ships  at  all 
comparable  to  them  in  point  of 
force,  would  be  immediately  taken, 
let  it  be  so;  I  count  nothing  npoa 
their  power  of  resbtance,  only  upon 
their  power  of  escaping  unobserved. 
If  experience  has  taught  us  anythiog, 
it  is  the  impossibility  of  perpetual 
blockades.  The  instances  are  inoQ- 
merable,  during  the  course  of  this  war, 
where  whole  fleets  have  sailed  in  and 
out  of  harbour  in  spite  of  every  vigi- 
lance used  to  prevent  it.  I  shall  only 
mention  those  cases  where  Ireland  is 
concerned.  In  December,  1 796,  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  and  ten  transports 
reached  Bantry  Bay  from  Brest,  with- 
out having  seen  an  English  diip  in 
their  passage.  It  blew  a  storm  when 
they  were  off  shore,  and  therefore 
England  still  continues  to  be  an  inde- 
})endent  kingdom.  Ton  will  observe 
thnt  at  the  very  time  the  French  fleet 
sailed  out  of  Brest  Harbour,  Admiral 
Colpoys  was  cruising  off  there  vn\h  a 
powerful  squadron,  and  still,  firom  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  weather, 
found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the 
French  from  coming  out  During  the 
time  that  Admiral  Colpoys  was  crais- 
ingoff  Brest,  Admiral  Richery,  with 
six  ships  of  the  line,  passed  him,  and 
got  safe  into  the  harbour.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  French  squad- 
ron was  lying  in  Bantry  Bay,  Lord 
Bridport  with  his  fleet  was  locked  up 
by  a  foul  wind  in  the  Channel,  and  for 
sevcnil  days  could  not  stir  to  the  assist- 
«.w^%  qC  Ireland.    Admiral  Colpojs, 


Do  yott  suppose,  wilu  a\\  ¥axto\*^  «»3L\«xv<sft  oi  Ireland.    Admiral  Colpoys, 
hia  fectt  that  he  can  ^nd  «n^  d\fSv^v\vAvi\»J\i  xaia^'i^xa^^^fcAFcBOch  fleet, 
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home.  Lord  Bridport,  at  the 
^  I  of  the  irind,  cruised  for  them 
i&  Tain,  aad  they  f]:ot  safe  back  to 
Brest,  without  having  seen  a  single 
Que  of  those  floating  bulwarks,  the 
pofseuion  of  which  we  believe  will 
•ible  us  with  impunity  to  set  justice 
nd  common  sense  at  defiance.  Such 
ii  the  miserable  and  precarious  state 
of  tn  anemocracy,  of  a  people  who  put 
tbeir  trust  in  hurricanes,  and  arc 
emremed  by  wind.  In  August,  179S, 
nree  forty-jnin  frigates  landed  1100 
am  under  Humbcn,  making  the  pas- 
m^  from  Kochelle  to  Killala  without 
HciDg  any  English  ship.  In  October 
rf  the  same  year,  four  French  fripates 
anchored  in  Killala  Bay  with  2000 
bwps;  and  though  they  did  not  land 
ifceir  troops,  they  returned  to  France 
ii  safety.  In  the  same  month,  a  line- 
of^Mttie  ship,  eight  stout  frigates,  and 
■  brig,  all  full  of  troops  and  stores, 
Rtchcd  the  coast  uf  Iruhmd,  and  were 
fatunately,  in  sight  of  land,  destroyed, 
after  an  ob«iiuate  engagement,  by  Sir 
Mm  Warren. 

If  yon  despise  the  little  troop  which, 
fa  these  numerous  experiments,  did 
■tke  good  its  landing,  take  with  you, 
if  you  please,  this  precis  of  its  exploits : 
deren  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
a  soldier  raised  from  the  ranks,  put  to 
nmt  a  select  army  of  6000  mm,  coni- 
aanded  by  General  Lake,  seized  their 
flrinance,  ammunition,  and  stores,  ad- 
nnced  150  miles  into  a  country  con- 
taining an  armed  force  of  1 50,000  men, 
and  at  last  surrendered  to  the  Viceroy, 
aa  experienced  general,  gravely  and 
cutiously  advancing,  at  the  head  of 
aQ  his  chivalry  and  of  an  immense 
army,  to  oppose  him.  You  must  cx- 
cnse  these  details  about  Ireland ;  but 
it  appears  to  nic  to  be  of  all  other 
Mibjects  the  most  im].>ortant.  If  we 
conciliate  Ireland,  we  can  do  nothing 
aniat ;  if  we  do  not,  we  can  do  nothing 
vdL  If  Ireland  was  friendly,  wo 
might  equally  set  at  defiance  the  talents 
of  Bonaparte,  and  the  blunders  of  his 
rivml,  I^Ir.  Canning;  we  could  then 
■pport  the  ruinous  and  silly  bustle  of 
Mir  useless  expeditions,  and  the  almost 
ooedible  ignorance  of  our  commcr- 
U  Orders  in  CkiunciL    Let  the  pre- 


sent  administration  give  up  but  this 
one  point,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
I  would  not  consent  to  grunt  them. 
Mr.  Perceval  shall  have  full  liberty  to 
insult  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  to 
torment  every  eminent  Dissenter  in 
Great  Britain;  Iiord  Camden  shall 
have  large  boxes  of  plums ;  Mr.  Rose 
receive  permission  to  prefix  to  his 
name  the  appellative  of  virtuous ;  and 
to  the  Viscount  Castlerea^h  •  a  round 
sum  of  ready  money  shall  be  well  and 
truly  paid  into  his  hand.  Lastly,  what 
remains  to  Mr.  George  Canning,  but 
that  he  ride  up  and  down  Tall  Mall 
glorious  upon  a  white  horse,  and  that 
they  cry  out  before  him.  Thus  shall  it 
be  done  to  the  statesman  who  hath 
written  "The  Needy  Knife-Grindcr," 
and  the  German  play?  Adieu  only 
for  the  present;  you  shall  soon  hear 
from  me  n<^in ;  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  canuot  long  be  silent. 


LETTER  Vin. 

N'oTniNO  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
to  suppose  that  Ireland  is  not  big^'cr 
than  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of  more 
conse<iucncc  than  Gnornscy  or  Jersey; 
and  yet  I  am  almost  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  general  supineness 
which  prevails  here  respecting  the 
dangerous  state  of  that  country,  that 
such  is  the  rank  which  it  holds  in  our 
statistical  tables.  I  have  been  writing 
to  you  a  great  deal  al)Out  Irehmd,  and 
perhaps  it  niay  be  of  some  use  to  state 
to  you  concisely  the  nature  and  re- 
sources of  the  country  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  our  long  and  strange 
correspondence.  There  were  returned, 
as  I  have  before  obser*'ed,  to  the 
hearth  tax,  in  1791,  701,132  f  houses, 
which  Mr.  Ncweuham  shows,  from 
unquestionable  documents,  to  he  nearly 
80,000    below    the    real    number    of 

*  This  is  a  very  unjust  imputation  on 
Lord  Castloruagh. 

tThe  checks  to  population  were  very 

triflinvf  frfnn  tlio  rpiK'llitm.    It  la«tcd  two 

montlis:  of  his  Mnjf>ty'«  Irish  font's  tlnro 

,.    perishcil  about  16u0:  of  the  rttlvls  11,WH> 

.   I  wore  killed  in  the  field,  and  2(»u<»  haijgtd  or 

'  '  ext)ortod:  4U0  luyal  ])er80U8  were  aasasai' 

nated 
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bouses  ia  that  conntrj.  There  are 
27,457  square  English  miles  in  Ire- 
land *,  and  more  than  five  millions  of 
people. 

By  the  last  survey  it  appears  that 
the  inhabited  houses  in  England  and 
Wales  amount  to  1,574,902;  and  the 
population  to  9,343,578,  which  gives 
an  average  of  5{  to  each  house,  in  a 
country  where  the  density  of  popula- 
tion is  certainly  less  considerable  than 
in  Ireland.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  two-fifths  of  the  army  and  navy 
are  Irishmen,  at  periods  when  political 
disaffection  does  not  avert  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  service.  The  current 
value  of  Irish  exports  in  1807  was 
9,314,854iL  17«.  7<1 ;  a  state  of  com- 
merce about  equal  to  the  conunerce  of 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  IL  The  tonnage  of  ships 
entered  inward  and  cleared  outward 
in  the  trade  of  Ireland,  in  1807, 
amounted  to  1,567,430  tons.  The 
quantity  of  home  spirits  exported 
amounted  to  10,284  gallons  in  1796, 
and  to  930,800  gallons  in  1804.  Of 
the  exports  which  I  have  stated,  pro- 
visions amounted  to  four  millions,  and 
linen  to  about  four  millions  and  a  half. 
There  was  exported  from  Ireland, 
upon  an  average  of  two  years  ending 
in  January,  1804,  591,274  barrels  of 
barley,  oats,  and  wheat;  and  by  weight 
910,848  cwts.  of  flour,  oatmeal,  barley, 
oats,  and  wheat.  The  amount  of 
butter  exported  in  1 804,  from  Ireland, 
was  worth,  in  money,  1,704,680/. 
sterling.  The  importation  of  ale  and 
beer,  from  the  immense  manufactures 
now  carrying  on  of  these  articles,  was 
diminished  to  3209  barrels,  in  the  year 
1804,  from  111,920  barrels,  which  was 
the  average  importation  per  annum, 
taking  from  three  years  ending  in 
1792;  and  at  present  there  is  an  ex- 
port trade  of  porter.  On  an  averajje 
of  the  three  years  ending  March,  1783, 
there  were  imported  into  Ireland,  of 
cotton  wool,  3326  cwts.,  of  cotton 
yarn,  5405  lbs. ;  but  on  an  average  of 
three  years,  ending  January,  1803, 
there  were  imported,  of  the  first  ar- 
ticle, 13,159  cuts.,  and  of  the  latter, 

•In  England  4a,4aft. 
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628,406  lbs.  It  is  impoasible  to  ooo- 
ceive  any  manufacture  mpre  fionrishiDg. 
The  export  of  linen  has  increased  in 
Ireland  from  17,776,862  yards,  the 
average  in  1770,  to  43,534.971  yards, 
the  amount  in  1 805.  The  tillage  of  Ire- 
land has  more  than  trebled  within  the 
last  twenty-one  years.  The  impor- 
tation of  coals  has  increased  fnm 
230,000  tons,  in  1783,  to  417,030,  in 
1804  ;  of  tobacco,  from  3,459,861  lbs. 
in  1783,  to  6,611,543,  in  1804;  of 
tea,  from  1,703,855  lbs.  in  1783,  to 
3,358,256,  in  1804;  of  sugar,  from 
143,117  cwts.  in  1782,  to  309,076,  in 
1804.  Ireland  now  supports  a  funded 
debt  of  about  64  millions ;  and  it  is 
computed  that  more  than  three  millions 
of  money  are  annually  remitted  to 
Irish  absentees  resident  in  this  country. 
In  Mr.  Foeter^s  report,  of  100  folio 
pages,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1806,  the  total 
expenditure  of  Ireland  is  stated  at 
9,760,013/.  Ireland  has  increased 
about  two-thirds  in  its  population 
within  twenty-five  years;  and  yet, 
and  in  about  the  same  space  of  time, 
its  exports  of  beef,  bullocks,  cows, 
pork,  swine,  butter,  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  collectively  taken,  have  doubled ; 
and  this  in  spite  of  two  years*  famme, 
and  the  presence  of  an  immense  army, 
that  is  always  at  hand  to  guard  the 
most  valuable  appanage  of  our  empire 
from  joining  our  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies. Ireland  has  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  for  carrying  on  commerce  with 
the  whole  of  Europe.  It  contains, 
within  a  circuit  of  750  miles,  66  secure 
harbours ;  and  presents  a  western 
frontier  against  Great  Britain,  reach- 
ing from  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  north,  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  south,  an(|  vary- 
ing in  distance  from  20  to  100  miki; 
so  that  the  subjugation  of  Ireland 
would  compel  us  to  guard  with  ships 
and  soldiers  a  new  line  of  coast, 
certainly  amounting,  with  all  its  sinn- 
osities,  to  more  than  700  miles— an 
addition  of  polemics,  in  our  present 
state  of  hostility  with  all  the  world, 
which  must  highly  gratify  the  vigortsts, 
and  give  them  an  ample  opportunity 
of  displaying  that  foolish  energy  upon 
\\i\£lOdl  ^!ci%^£  claima  to  distisction  are 
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Such  is  the  country  which 
the  Rijrht  RcTcrcnd  the  Chftncellor  of 
thf  ExchoqiuT  woul<i  <lrivc  into  tlic 
anr.«  of  Franco ;  ami  tor  tlur  concili- 
utioQ  of  which  we  are  rctiuestcd  to 
mit,  u  if  it  were  one  of  those  sinecure 
placet  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Pcrcc- 
Tai  marling:  at  the  hrcast,  and  which 
cnnot  be  abolished  till  his  decease. 

How  sincerely  and  fervently  have  I 
often  wished  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
Fbich  had  thought  as  Mr.  Spencer 
hrceral  does  upon  the  subject  of 
pvemment;  that  ho  had  entertained 
dmbcs  and  scruples  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  the  I'rotestants  to 
■qoality  of  rights  with  the  Catholics, 
«d  that  he  had  left  in  the  middle  of 
bempire  these  rigorous  seeds  of  hatred 
«d  disaffection  !  But  the  world  was 
Kier  yet  conquered  by  a  bhjckhead. 
Oie  of  the  yery  first  measures  we  saw 
km  recurring  to  was  the  complete 
Ottblishment  of  religious  liberty  :  if 
Ui  subjects  fought  and  paid  as  he 
pkued,  he  allowed  them  to  believe  as 
thej  pleased  :  the  moment  I  saw  this, 
jBj  best  hopes  were  lost.  I  perceived 
is  t  moment  the  kind  of  man  wo  had 
to  do  with.  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
Bdnrable  ignorance  and  folly  of  this 
coQDtry  upon  tlic  subject  of  toleration ; 
tad  every  year  lias  been  adding  to  the 
■Kccss  of  that  game  which  it  was 
dear  he  had  the  will  and  the  ability 
to  play  against  us. 

You  say  Bonaparte  is  not  in  earnest 

ipon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that 

this  is  the  cause  of  his  tolerant  spirit ; 

bit  it  it  possible  you  can  intend  to 

pre  ut  such  dreadful  and  unamiuble 

notions  of  religion  ?   Are  we  to  under- 

Mind  that  the  moment  a  man  is  sincere 

he  it  narrow-minded ;  that  persecution 

ii  the  child  of  belief;    and  that  a 

desire  to  leave  all  men  in  the  qniet 

nd  unpunished  exercise  of  their  own 

creed  can  only  exist  in  the  mind  of  an 

bfidel  ?    Thank  God  I  I  know  many 

Bwn  whose  principles  are  as  firm  as 

they  are  expanded,  who  cling  tenaei- 

oosly  to  their  own  modification  of  the 

Christian  faith,  without  the  slightest 

di^MMition  to  force  that  modification 

upon  other  people.    If  Bona))artc  is 

liberal  in  tubjectt  of  religion  because 


he  has  no  n'lijrioii,  is  this  a  r»\ison  why 
we  showl.l  he  iili'',..i-al  broauisv  w..-  .irc 
('hristiMiiN  y  li  l,r  ()\vi>«  thi.s  t'\«'.  Ill  lit 
<lii.ility  to  ii  viic,  i^  tli.it  uny  r.-a-uu 
why  we  may  not  owe  it  to  a  virtue  ? 
Toleration  is  a  ^reut  good,  and  a  ^ood 
to  be  imitated,  let  it  come  from  whom 
it  will.  If  a  sceptic  is  tolerant,  it  only 
shows  that  he  is  not  foolish  in  practice 
as  well  as  erroneous  in  theory.  If  a 
religious  man  is  tolerant,  it  evinces 
that  he  is  religious  from  thought  and 
inquiry,  because  he  exhibits  in  his 
conduct  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
important  consequences  of  a  religious 
mind,  —  an  inviolable  charity  to 
all  the  honest  varieties  of  human 
opinion. 

liord  Sidraouth,  and  all  the  anti- 
Cntholic  people,  little  foresee  tiiat  they 
will  hereafter  l>e  the  sport  of  the  anti- 
quary; that  their  proj>hecies  of  ruin 
and  destruction  from  Catholic  emanci- 
pation will  be  clapped  into  the  notes  of 
some  quaint  history,  and  be  matter  of 
pleasantry  even  to  the  scdnlouK  liouse- 
wifo  and  the  rural  clean.  There  is 
always  a  copious  supply  of  Lord  Sid- 
months  in  the  world  ;  nor  is  there  one 
single  source  of  human  happiness, 
against  which  they  have  not  uttered 
the  most  lu<:uhnou8  predictions.  Turn- 
pike roads,  navigable  canals,  inocula- 
tion, hops,  tobacco,  the  Ilefornuition, 
the  Kevolution — there  are  always  a 
set  of  worthy  and  mo(lerately-;;ifted 
men,  who  bawl  out  death  and  ruin 
upon  every  valuable  change  which  the 
varying  aspect  of  hunuin  atVairs  abso- 
lutely and  imperiouj^ly  requires.  I 
have  often  thought  that  it  would  he 
extremely  useful  to  nnike  a  collection 
of  the  hatred  and  abuse  that  all  those 
changes  have  exiiericnced,  which  are 
now  admitted  to  ha  marked  improve- 
ments in  our  condition.  Such  a  his- 
tory might  make  folly  a  little  more 
modest,  and  suspicious  of  its  own 
decisions. 

Ireland,  you  say,  sinee  the  Union, 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  kinplom  ;  and  therefore,  how- 
ever Catholics  may  ])redon)ii:atc  in 
that  particular  spot,  yet,  takin;;  the 
whole  empire  together,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  much  more  insigniil- 
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cant  qnota  of  the  population.  Consider 
them  in  what  light  you  please,  as  part 
of  the  whole,  or  by  themselves,  or  in 
what  manner  may  be  most  consen- 
taneous to  the  devices  of  your  holy 
mind— I  say  in  a  very  few  words,  if 
yon  do  not  relieve  these  people  from 
the  civil  incapacities  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  you  will  lose  them  ;  or 
you  must  employ  great  strength  and 
much  treasure  in  watching  over  them. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  you 
can  afford  to  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  Having  stated  this,  I  shall 
leave  you  to  be  ruined,  Puffendorf  in 
hand  (as  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  says), 
and  to  lose  Ireland,  just  as  you  have 
found  out  what  proportion  the  ag- 
grieved people  shoald  bear  to  the 
whole  population,  before  their  cala- 
mities meet  with  redress.  As  for  your 
parallel  coses,  I  am  no  more  afraid  of 
deciding  upon  them  than  I  am  upon 
their  prototype.  If  ever  any  one 
heresy  should  so  far  spread  itself  over 
the  principality  of  Wales  that  the 
Established  Church  were  left  in  a 
minority  of  one  to  four ;  if  yon  had 
subjected  these  heretics  to  very  severe 
civil  privations  ;  if  the  consequence  of 
such  privations  were  a  universal  state 
of  disaffection  among  that  caseous  and 
wrathful  people ;  and  if  at  the  same 
time  you  were  at  war  with  all  the 
world,  how  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  I  would  instantly  restore  them  to 
a  state  of  the  most  complete  civil 
liberty?  What  matters  it  under  what 
name  you  put  the  same  case  ?  Com- 
mon sense  is  not  changed  by  appel- 
lations. I  have  said  how  I  would  act 
to  Ireland,  and  I  would  act  so  to  all 
the  world. 

I  admit  that,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  Government  will  lose  the  affections 
of  the  Orangemen  by  emancipating 
the  Catholics  ;  much  less,  however,  at 
present,  than  three  years  past.  The 
few  men,  who  have  ill-treated  the 
whole  crew,  live  in  constant  terror 
that  the  oppressed  people  will  rise  upon 
them  and  carry  the  ship  into  Brest :  — 
they  begin  to  find  that  it  is  a  very 
tiresome  thing  to  sleep  every  night 
with  cocked  pistols  under  \\i«vt  v^^Vq^n*- 


drawn  hangers.  They  suspect  that 
the  privilege  of  beating  and  kickini^ 
the  rest  of  the  sailors  is  hardly  worth 
all  this  anxiety,  and  that  if  the  ship 
does  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
disaffected,  all  the  cruelties  which  ther 
have  experienced  will  be  thorooghly 
remembered  and  amply  repaid.  To  a 
short  period  of  disaffection  among  the 
Orangemen,  I  confess  I  should  not 
much  object:  my  love  of  poetiod 
justice  does  carry  me  as  far  as  that ; 
one  summer's  whipping,  only  one:  the 
thumb-screw  for  a  short  season;  a 
little  light  easy  torturing  between 
Lady-day  and  Michaelmas;  a  short 
specimen  of  Mr.  Perceval's  rigour.  I 
have  malice  enough  to  ask  this  slight 
atonement  for  the  groans  and  shrieks 
of  the  poor  Catholics,  nnheard  by  any 
human  tribunal,  but  registered  by  cbo 
Angel  of  God  against  their  Protestant 
and  enlightened  oppressors. 

Besides,  if  you  who  count  ten  w 
often  can  cotmt  five,  yon  most  pe^ 
ceive  that  it  is  better  to  have  foor 
friends  and  one  enemy  than  four 
enemies  and  one  friend ;  and  the  more 
violent  the  hatred  of  the  Onngeroeo, 
the  more  certain  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Catholics.  The  disi^lfiection  of  the 
Orangemen  will  be  the  Irish  rainboir; 
when  I  see  it,  I  shall  be  sare  that  the 
storm  is  over. 

If  those  incapacities,  from  which  the 
Catholics  ask  to  be  relieved,  were  to 
the  mass  of  them  only  a  mere  fwlinj; 
of  pride,  and  if  the  question  were  res- 
pecting the  attainment  of  privileges 
which  could  be  of  importance  only  to 
the  highest  of  the  sect,  I  should  still 
say,  that  the  pride  of  the  mass  was 
very  naturally  wounded  by  the  degrs- 
dation  of  their  superiors.  Indignity 
to  George  Rose  would  be  felt  by  the 
smallest  nummary  gentleman  in  the 
king's  employ;  and  Mr.  John  Bannister 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  anythio^; 
which  happened  to  Mr.  Canning.  Bat 
the  truth  is,  it  is  a  most  egregious  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Catholics  sre 
contending  merely  for  the  fringes  snd 
feathers  of  then-  chiefii.  I  will  gire 
you  a  list,  in  my  next  Lettor,  of  those 
privations  which  are  represented  to  be 


Aod  to  breakfast,  ditie,  asA  ^u^^  m^X^l  \>s^  <:»iaK.^sicvsigbsft  to  anybody  bat 
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Lord  Fingal,  and  some  twenty  or 
ifairtT of  the  principal  pursons  of  thiir 
»xi.    In  the  meaiitiiiic,  lulieu,  uiul  be 


LETTER  IX. 

Dbab  Abraham, 
No  Catholic  can  be  cliicf  GoTcrnor  or 
Gofemor  of  this  Kinj^dom,  Chancellor 
or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  I^ord 
High  Treasurer,  Chief  of  any  of  tlie 
Coarti  of  jQ>ticc,  Cliancellor  of  the 
Sschequer,  Puisne  Judgi\  Jud<;o  in 
Ik  Admiralty,  Master  of  the  liolls, 
SecRiary  of  State,  Keeper  of  tlie 
ftiry  Seal,  Vice- Treasurer  or  his 
Deputy,  Teller  or  Cashier  of  Ex- 
chequer, Auditor  or  General,  Governor 
or  Gustos  liotulorum  of  Counties, 
CUef  Goremor's  Secretary.  Privy 
Councillor,  Kind's  Counsel,  Scrgi>ant, 
Attorney,  Solicitor-General,  Master  in 
Cbancery,  Prf»vo»i  or  Fellow  of  IVinity 
OoDcge,  Dublin,  Postmaster-General, 
Ihstcr  and  Lieutenant  ^General  of  Or- 
diance,  Commander-in-Chief,  General 
OQ  dM3  Staff,  Sheriff,  Snb-Shcritf, 
Mayor,  Bailiff,  Recorder,  Bur^ut>!«,  or 
•ay  other  officer  in  a  City,  or  a  (;or- 
poration.  No  Catholic  can  l)c  gnanlian 
to  a  Protestant,  and  no  priest  guiinlian 
at  all:  no  Catholic  can  be  a  (game- 
keeper, or  have  for  sale,  or  othcr- 
viK,  any  arms  or  warlike  stores:  no 
Catholic  can  present  to  a  living,  unless 
ka  choose  to  turn  Jew  in  order  to  obtain 
that  privilege;  the  pecuniary  qnaliti- 
eition  of  Catholic  jurors  is  made  higher 
tkaa  that  of  Protestants,  and  no  relax- 
■ion  of  the  ancient  rigorous  code  is 
permitted,  unless  to  those  who  shall 
nke  an  oath  prescribed  by  13  &  14 
Qaa  II L  Now  if  this  is  not  picking 
the  plums  out  of  the  pudding,  and 
kmng  the  mere  batter  to  the  Catholics, 
I  know  not  what  is.  If  it  were  merely 
the  Privy  Council,  it  would  be  (I  allow) 
Botfiiog  but  a  point  of  honour  for 
which  the  mass  of  Catholics  were  con- 
lending,  the  honour  of  being  cliief- 
mcmniers  or  pall-bearers  to  the  country; 
but  aorety  no  man  will  contend  th:it 
eveiy  barrister  may  not  speculate  u()on 
the  possibility  of  being  a  puisne  Judge; 


and  that  cve^rv  slioj)koeper  mii^t  not  fi-i  1 
liiui^i'U"  iiijmv.i  l>y  lii?  rxi-liisi..ii  li..:.: 
l)or(»!iL':i  "!'iir<'>. 

():io  of  the  t;n'atest  iiractic.il  eviN 
which  the  Catholics  suffer  in  Ireland 
is  their  exclusion  from  the  oflices  of 
Sherilf  and  Deputy  Sheriff.  Nol)ody 
who  is  unacquainted  with  Ireland  can 
conceive  the  obstacles  which  this 
opposes  to  the  fair  a<lministration  of 
justice.  The  formation  of  juries  is 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Protestants;  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  Catholics  in  the 
hands  of  the  juries ;  and  this  is  the 
arrangement  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  a  country  where  rdijjions 
prejmliccs  are  inflamed  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  animosity!  In  this  country, 
if  a  man  be  a  foreigner,  if  he  sell 
slipiwrs,  and  scaling  wax,  and  artificial 
flowers,  we  arc  so  U^mler  of  human 
life  that  we  take  care  half  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  to  decide  upon  his 
fate  should  be  men  of  similar  prejudices 
and  feelings  with  himself:  but  a  poor 
Catholic  in  Irehuid  may  bo  tried  by 
twelve  Pcrcevals,  and  destroyed  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  that  j^cntle- 
nian  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord,  and 
with  all  the  insulting  forms  of  ju-ti.'c. 
I  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
deliberate  and  wilful  injustice  is  done. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Orange 
Deputy  Siieriff  thinks  it  would  kt  a 
most  unpardonable  breach  of  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  summon  a  Protestant 
panel.  I  can  eai»ily  believe  that  a 
Protestant  panel  may  conduct  them- 
selves very  conscientiously  in  hanging 
the  gentlemen  of  the  crucifix ;  but  I 
blame  the  law  which  docs  not  guard 
the  Catholic  against  the  probable  tenor 
of  those  fiH.>lings  which  must  uncon- 
sciously influence  the  judgments  of 
mankind.  I  detest  that  state  of  society 
which  extends  unequal  degrees  of  ])ro- 
tection  to  different  creeds  and  per- 
suasions ;  and  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  the  contempt  I  feel  for  a  man  who, 
calling  himself  a  statesman,  defends  a 
svfiteni  which  fills  the  heart  of  every 
irishman  with  treason,  and  makes  his 
allegiance  prudence,  not  choice. 

I  request  to  know  if  the  vcstrv 
taxes  in  Ireland  arc  a  mere  matter  of 
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romantic  feeling,  which  can  afTect  only 
the  Earl  of  Fingal  ?  In  a  parish  where 
there  are  four  thousand  Catholics  and 
fifty  Protestants,  the  Protestants  may 
meet  together  in  a  vestry  meeting,  at 
which  no  Catholic  has  the  right  to 
vote,  and  tax  all  the  lands  in  the 
parish  la.  ^d.  per  acre,  or  in  the 
pound,  I  forget  which,  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church  — and  how  has  the  ne- 
cessity of  these  repairs  been  ascertain- 
ed ?  A  Protestant  plumber  has  dis- 
covered that  it  wants  new  leading ;  a 
Protestant  carpenter  is  convinced  the 
timbers  are  not  sound,  and  the  glazier 
who  hates  holy  water  (as  an  accoucheur 
hates  celibacy  because  he  gets  nothing 
by  it)  is  employed  to  put  in  new  sashes. 
The  grand  juries  in  Ireland  are  the 
great  scene  of  jobbing.  They  have  a 
I)ower  of  making  a  county  rate  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  objects  of  general  accom- 
modation. "You  suffer  the  road  to  be 
brought  through  my  park,  and  I  will 
have  the  bridge  constructed  in  a  situ- 
ation where  it  will  make  a  beautiful 
object  to  your  house.  You  do  my  job, 
and  I  will  do  yours.*'  These  are  the 
sweet  and  interesting  subjects  which 
occasionally  occupy  Milesian  gentle- 
men n-hile  they  are  attendant  upon  this 
grand  inquest  of  justice.  But  there  is 
a  religion,  it  seems,  even  in  jobs  ;  and 
it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Perceval  to  learn  that  no  man  in  Ireland 
who  believes  in  seven  sacraments  can 
carry  a  public  road,  or  bridge,  one 
yard  out  of  the  direction  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  public,  and  that  nobody  can 
cheat  that  public  who  does  not  expound 
the  Scriptures  in  the  purest  and  most 
orthodox  manner.  This  will  give 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Perceval :  but,  from 
his  unfairness  upon  these  topics,  I 
appeal  to  the  justice  and  the  proper 
feelings  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  I  ask  him 
if  the  human  mind  can  experience  a 
more  dreadful  sensation  than  to  see  its 
own  jobs  refused,  and  the  jobs  of 
another  religion  perpetually  succeed- 
ing ?  I  ask  him  his  opinion  of  a  job- 
less  faith,  of  a  creed  which  dooms  a 
man  through  life  to  a  lean  and  plunder- 
less  integrity.    He  knows  xWiWrnwi 
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and  if  we  were  to  paint  a  political 
Tartarus,  it  would  be  an  endless  series 
of  snug  expectations,  and  cruel  dis^ 
pointments.  These  are  a  few  of  many 
dreadful  inconveniences  which  the 
Catholics  of  all  ranks  suffer  from  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  at  present 
oppressed.  Besides,  look  at  human 
nature: — what  is  the  history  of  all 
professions  ?  Joel  is  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  bar:  has  Mrs.  Plymley  the 
slightest  doubt  of  his  being  Chancelknr? 
Do  not  his  two  shrivelled  aunts  live  in 
the  certainty  of  seeing  him  in  thst 
situation,  and  of  cutting  out  with  their 
own  hands  his  equity  habiliments? 
And  I  could  name  a  certain  minister 
of  the  Gospel  who  does  not,  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  much  differ  from 
these  opinions.  Do  you  think  that 
the  fathei-s  and  mothers  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church  are  not  as  absurd  u 
Protestant  papas  and  mammas?  The 
probability  I  admit  to  be,  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  that  the  sweet  little  block, 
head  will  in  fact  never  get  a  brief;— 
but  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  not 
a  parent  from  the  Giant's  Causewaj 
to  Bantry  Bay  who  docs  not  conceive 
that  his  child  is  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  exclusion,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  positive  law  could  prevent  his 
own  dear  pre-eminent  Paddy  from 
rising  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
State.  So  with  tlie  army,  and  parlia- 
ment ;  in  fact,  few  are  excluded ;  bat. 
in  imagination,  all:  yon  keep  twenty 
or  thirty  Catholics  out,  and  you  lose 
the  affections  of  four  millions;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  recent  circnm- 
stances  have  by  no  means  tended  to 
diminish  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
hope  of  elevation  beyond  their  own 
rank  which  is  so  congenial  to  our 
nature:  from  pleading  for  John  Roe 
to  taxing  John  Bull,  from  jesting  for 
Mr.  Pitt  and  writing  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  to  managing  the  affairs  of 
Europe — these  are  leaps  which  seem 
to  justify  the  fondest  dreams  of  moChen 
and  of  aunts. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  disabilities  to 
which  the  Catholicsare exposed  amount 
to  such  intolerable  grievances,  that  the 
^vce,ti\4th  and  industry  of  a  nation  are 


fiature  cannot  and  vfVW  not  \)«8iS  Sx  *,\^\^r«\i^a&s^\ii<^  ^i»sBL\  the  increasing 
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ynqniiij  of  Ireland  folly  demonstrates 
to  the  contrary.  But  I  repeat  a^ain, 
what  I  have  often  stated  in  the  course 
of  our  correspondence,  that  your  laws 
igainst  the  Catholics  arc  exactly  in 
tbt  state  in  which  you  haTe  neither 
Ik  benefits  of  ri^nr  nor  of  liberality: 
emy  law  which  prevented  the  Cntho- 
Sefrom  gaining  strength  and  wealth  is 
npealed;  every  law  which  can  irritate 
nnaiDf;  if  you  were  determined  to 
ianlt  the  Catholics,  you  should  have 
bpt  them  weak;  if  you  resolved  to 
gin  them  strength,  you  should  have 
to  insult  them; — at  present 
condnet  is  pare  unadulterated 

lord  Hawkesbory  says.  We  heard 
about  the  Catholics  till  we 


%ui  to  mitigate  the  laws  against 
tMB;  when  we  relieved  them  in  part 
ftoB  this  oppression  they  began  to  be 
Mfected.  This  is  very  true  ;  but  it 
Mms  just  what  I  have  said,  that  you 
Mve  either  done  too  much,  or  too 
fittle ;  and  as  there  lives  not,  I  hope. 
ipoB  earth,  so  depraved  a  courtier  that 
Mwoold  load  the  Catholics  with  their 
ndeot  chains,  what  absurdity  it  is 
An  not  to  render  their  dispositions 
Mndly,  when  you  leave  their  arms  and 
Iqeifree! 

Toa  know,  and  many  Englishmen 
bow,  what  passes  in  China  ;  but  no- 
kody  knows  or  cares  what  passes  in 
hdtad.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
pRient  reign,  no  Catliolic  could  realise 
pnpeity,  or  carry  on  any  business; 
tbiv  were  absolutely  annihilated,  and 
hi  no  more  agency  in  the  country 
iksa  so  many  trees.  They  were  like 
lad  Mnlgrave's  eloquence  and  Lord 
Gsmden's  wit;  the  legislative  bodies 
4id  not  know  of  their  existence.  For 
ttcw  twenty-five  years  last  past,  the 
CbtfaoliCT  have  been  engaged  in  com- 
Biree ;  within  that  period  the  com- 
moceof  Ireland  has  doubled ; — there 
■re  four  Catholics  at  work  for  one 
hoteMmt,  and  eight  Catholics  at 
work  for  one  £pisco|»alian ;  of  course, 
the  proportion  which  Catholic  wealth 
bflUB  to  Protestant  wealth  is  every 
year  akering  rapidly  in  favour  of  the 
Caiholica.  I  have  already  told  you 
what  their  parchaseo  of  land  were  the 


last  year :  since  thnt  pcrio<l,  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  liiiil  out  the 
actual  state  ot'  the  Ciitholi*-  \ve:iir!i-  it 
is  impossible,  upon  such  a  suhjeet,  to 
arrive  at  complete  accuracy;  but  1  liave 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
at  present  2000  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
possessing  an  income  from  500/.  up> 
wards,  many  of  these  with  incomes  of 
one,  two,  three  and  four  thousand, 
and  some  amounting  to  fifteen  and 
twenty  thousand  per  annum:  —  and 
this  is  the  kingdom,  and  these  tho 
people,  for  whoso  conciliation  we  are 
to  wait.  Heaven  knows  when,  and 
Lord  Hawkesbury  why!  As  for  me, 
I  never  think  of  the  situation  of  Ire- 
land without  feeling  the  same  necessity 
for  immediate  interference  as  I  should 
do  if  I  saw  blood  flowing  from  a  ^eat 
artery.  I  rush  towards  it  with  tho 
instinctive  rapidity  of  a  man  desirous 
of  preventing  death,  and  have  no  other 
feeling  but  that  in  a  few  seconds  tho 
patient  may  be  no  more. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  in  the 
times  of  No  Popery,  to  witness  the 
loyal  indignation  of  many  persons  at 
the  attempt  made  by  the  last  ministry 
to  do  something  for  tho  relief  of  Ire- 
land. The  general  cry  in  tho  country 
was,  that  they  would  not  see  their 
beloved  Monarch  used  ill  in  his  old 
nge,  and  that  they  would  stand  by  him 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  I  re- 
spect good  feelings,  however  erroneous 
be  the  occasions  on  which  they  display 
themselves ;  and  therefore  I  saw  in  nil 
this  as  much  to  admire  as  to  blame. 
It  was  a  species  of  affection,  however, 
which  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of 
the  attachment  displayed  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Kussian  ambassador,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  His 
Excellency  happened  to  fall  down  in 
a  kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  when  he  was 
paying  a  morning  visit  in  the  house  of 
an  acquaintance.  The  confusion  was 
of  course  very  great,  and  messengers 
were  despatched,  in  every  direction,  to 
find  a  surgeon  ;  who,  upon  his  arrival, 
declared  that  his  Excellency  must  bo 
immediately  blooded,  and  prepared 
himself  forthwith  to  perform  the  oikt- 
ation:  the  barbarous  servants  of  the 
embassy,  who  were  there   in    great 


to  \>'  ^11-  (1  uiiiic  lu'.  was  oil  ni>  LTiinrn,  | 
;r:<l  iii'  Mpaltlc  of  detcMilii)^  li!!ii>ilr'.''  ' 
\\y  :(  ni  !..r!urn',  ilic  -,-,  rt.t.iry  nirivcd 
al'oi.l  ila^  j,-.Tin<l  (-t'  iIk'  (ti-purr.  ami  . 
liis  Exi'cllcncy,  rolieved  Iroin  i?uj)or- 
fluous  blood  und  perilous  affection,  w^is, 
after  much  difficulty,  re>tored  to  life. 

There  is  an  argument  brought  for- 
ward ^vith  some  appearance  of  plausi- 
bility in  the  House  of  Conmions,  which 
certainly  merits  an  answer:  You  know 
that  the  Catholics  now  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  that 
they  outnumber  the  Protestants  in  a 
very  great  proportion  ;  if  you  allj)w 
Catholics  to  sit  in  parliament,  religion 
will  be  found  to  influence  votes  more 
tluin  property,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  100  Irish  members  who  are  re- 
turned to  parliament  will  be  Catholics. 
— Add  to  these  the  Catholic  members 
who  are  returned  in  England,  and 
you  will  have  a  phalanx  of  heretical 
strength  which  every  minister  will  be 
compelled  to  respect,  and  occasionally 
to  conciliate  by  concessions  incom- 
patible with  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  you  are  at  this  moment  subjected 
to  every  danger  of  this  kind  which 
you  can  possibly  apprehend  hereafter. 
If  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  voters 

nn*.  innn>  nnworfiil  thnn  th<>ir  tpmnnrnl 


iin^  iToifMaiiis  IS  op|K>s»: 
riinnhrr  of  tlio  C''atlii'li.»« ; 
t!it'  >«cviMity  iiicihIm.ts  \i.'i] 
<>:  rill-  ( !;itli'.lii'  jn.r-iia-i-'n. 
still  jilot  thf  (IcsiriK'tii.iti  ot"  u 
in  the  niiUst  of  58S  IVotesia; 
terrors  would  disgrace  a  < 
or  a  toothless  aunt  —  wher 
from  the  lips  of  l>earded 
toriul  men,  they  are  nauM 
peristaltic,  and  emeticaL 

How  can  you  for. a  mon 
of  the  rapid  effects  which 
produced  by  the  emancipai 
the  first  place,  to  my  cert 
ledge,  the  Catholics  hare  '. 
expre-sscd  to  his  Majesiy'i 
their  perfect  readiness  to  i 
Majesty,  either  with  the  com 
Pope,  or  without  it  if  it  ca 
tainedf  the  nomination  ofth§C 
lacy.  The  Catholic  prelacy 
consists  of  twenty-six  bisbo 
warden  of  Galway,  a  dignita: 
Catholic  jurisdiction.  Tl 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests 
exceeds  one  thousand.  H 
of  his  peculiar  worship  an 
stantial  farmer  or  mecbanM 
lings  per  annum ;  to  a  labM 
he  is  not  entirely  excused)  i 
per  annum ;  this  includes 

hiifinn  of  thA  wholft    fftmil 
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00  Catholie  pariihes  mt  lOOiL  per  Ann., 
00  AS  SO(WL  per  ann.,  and  400  at 
ML  per  ann. ;  this,  for  the  whole 
houand  parishes,  would  amount  to 
mfiOOL  To  the  prelacy  I  would 
iHo(  fOjOOOL  in  unequal  proportions. 
Sram  lOOOi.  to  500^  ;  and  I  would  ap- 
pnoriate  40,000^  more  for  the  support 
of  CaUidic  schools,  and  the  repairs  of 
Oidiolie  churches ;  the  whole  amount 
of  which  sum  is  250,0002.,  ahout  the 

of  three  days  of  one  of  our 
good,  English,  just  and  ne- 

wan.  The  clergy  should  all 
mn«  their  salaries  at  the  Bank  of 
Und,  and  I  would  place  the  whole 

Knage  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown. 
,  I  appeal  to  any  human  being, 
oent  Spencer  Perceval,  Esq..  of  the 
ptMk  of  Hampatead,  what  the  dis- 
ActioD  of  a  clergy  would  amount  to, 
iqaog  after  this  graduated  bounty 
Sr  Ae  Crown,  and  whether  Ignatius 
UijtiUL  himself,  if  he  were  a  living 
Mttbead,  instead  of  a  dead  saint, 
Mid  withstand  the  tempution  of 
bondng  from  lOOL  a  year  at  Sligo, 
HaOO/.  in  Tipperary?  This  is  the 
riKraUe  sum  of  money  for  which 
ki  merchants,  and  landowners,  and 
MfaOitj  of  England  are  exposing  them- 
■hvi  to  the  tremendous  peril  of  losing 
Inland.  The  sinecure  places  of  the 
loHi  and  the  Percevals,  and  the  **  dear 
■d  near  relations,**  put  up  to  auction 
KtUrty  years*  purchase,  would  almost 
nmnt  to  the  money. 

I  admit  that  nothing  can  be  more 
WHonable  than  to  expect  that  a  Catho- 
ie  priest  should  starve  to  death,  gen- 
iBdy  and  pleasantly,  for  the  good  of 
hi  Protestant  religion;  but  is  it 
ifyjly  reasonable  to  expect  that  he 
Mid  do  so  for  the  Protestant  pews, 
■d  Protcatont  brick  and  mortar  ?  On 
■  Irish  Sabbath,  the  bell  of  a  neat 
■risb  church  often  summons  to  church 
■ly  the  parson  and  an  occasionally 
nforming  clerk  ;  while,  two  hundred 
mdM  otff  a  thousand  Catholics  arc 
addled  together  in  a  miserable  hovel. 
nd  pelted  by  all  the  storms  of  heaven. 
Sb  anything  be  more  distressing  than 
9  fee  A  venerable  man  pouring  forth 
■blime  truths  in  tattered  breeches, 
ad  depending  for  his  food  upon  the 


little  offal  he  gets  from  his  parish- 
ioners ?  I  venerate  a  human  being 
who  starves  for  his  principles,  let  them 
be  what  they  may ;  but  starving  for 
anything  is  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
the  honourable  flagellants :  strict  prin- 
ciples, and  good  pay,  is  the  motto  of 
Mr.  Perceval:  the  one  he  keeps  in  great 
measure  for  the  faults  of  his  enemies, 
the  other  for  himself. 

There  are  parishes  in  Connaught  in 
which  a  Protestant  was  never  settled, 
nor  even  seen:  in  that  province,  in 
Munster,  and  in  parts  of  Lcinf:tcr,  the 
entire  peasantry  for  sixty  miles  are 
Catholics ;  in  these  tracts  the  churches 
are  frequently  shut  for  want  of  a  con- 
gregation, or  opened  to  an  assemblage 
of  from  six  to  twenty  persons.  Of 
what  Protestants  there  are  in  Ireland, 
the  greatest  part  are  gathered  together 
in  Ulster,  or  they  live  in  towns.  In 
the  country  of  the  other  three  pro- 
vinces the  Catholics  see  no  other  re- 
ligion but  their  own,  and  arc  at  the 
least  as  fifteen  to  one  Protestant.  In 
the  diocese  of  Tuam  they  arc  sixty 
to  one;  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mullins, 
diocese  of  Leghlin,  there  are  four 
thousand  Catholics  and  <me  Protestant ; 
in  the  town  of  Grasgenamana,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  there  are  between 
four  and  five  hundred  Catholic  houses, 
and  three  Protestant  houses.  In  the 
parish  of  Allen,  county  Kildare,  there 
is  no  Protestant,  though  it  is  very  po- 
pulous. In  the  parish  of  Arlcsin, 
Queen*s  County,  the  proportion  is  one 
hundred  to  one.  In  the  whole  county 
of  Kilkenny,  by  actual  enumeration,  it 
is  seventeen  to  one ;  in  the  diocese  of 
Kilmacduagh,  province  of  Connaught, 
fifty-two  to  one,  by  ditto.  These  I 
give  yon  as  a  few  specimens  of  the 
present  state  of  Ireland ;  —  and  yet 
there  arc  men  impudent  and  i^iorant 
enough  to  contend  that  such  evils  re- 
quire no  remedy,  and  that  mild  family 
man  who  dwclleth  in  Hanij>stcad  can 
find  none  but  the  cautery  and  the 
knife, 

'  omne  per  ignem 

Excoqultur  vitium. 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  and 
disgust  which  I  felt  at  hearing  Mr. 
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l\-ic(V.il  c:\]\  upon  tli<'  tlu'ii  Tiiiiii>trv 
fur  lilt  asiircs  of  vigour  in  Irohiiiii.  It 
I  lived  at  IIani|)«t«ad  upon  stewed 
meats  and  claret;  if  1  walked  to  church 
every  Sunday  before  eleven  young  gen- 
tlemen of  my  own  begetting,  with  their 
faces  washed,  and  their  hair  pleasingly 
combed:  if  the  Almighty  had  blessed 
me  with  every  earthly  comfort  —  how 
awfully  would  I  pause  before  I  sent 
fonli  the  ilame  and  the  sword  over  the 
cabins  of  the  poor,  brave,  generous, 
open-hearted  peasants  of  Ireland!  How 
easy  it  is  to  shed  human  blood — how 
easy  it  is  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  so — and  that  the  de- 
cision has  cost  ns  a  severe  struggle — 
how  much  in  all  ages  have  wounds 
and  shrieks  and  tears  been  the  cheap 
and  vulgar  resources  of  the  rulers  of 
mankind— how  difficult  and  how  noble 
it  is  to  govern  in  kindness  and  to  found 
an  empire  upon  the  everlasting  basis 
of  justice  and  affection  ! — But  what  do 
men  call  vigour  ?  To  let  loose  hussars 
and  Ui  bring  up  artillery,  to  govern 
with  lighted  matches,  and  to  cut,  and 
push,  and  prime— I  call  this,  not  vigour, 
but  the  sioth  of  cruelty  and  ignorance. 
The  vigour  I  love  consists  in  finding 
out  wherein  subjects  arc  aggrieved,  in 
relieving  them,  in  studying  the  temper 
and  genius  of  a  people,  in  consulting 
their  prejudices,  iii  selecting  proper 
persons  to  lead  and  manage  them,  in 
the  laborious,  watchful,  and  difficult 
task  of  increasing  public  happiness  by 
allaying  each  particular  discontent. 
In  this  way  Uoche  pacified  La  Vendee 
—  and  in  this  way  only  will  Ireland 
ever  be  subdued.  But  this,  in  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  is  imbecility  and 
meaimess :  houses  are  not  broken  open 
— women  are  not  insulted — the  people 
seem  all  to  be  happy ;  they  are  not 
rode  over  by  horses,  and  cut  by  whips. 
Do  you  call  this  vigour  ?  —  Is  this 
government  ? 


LETTER  X.  AND  LAST. 
You  must  observe  that  all  I  have  said 
of  the  etfects  which  will  be  produced 
by   giving    salaries   to    the   Catholic 
Clergy,  only  proceeds  upon  the  suppo- 


sitiem  tluit  tlic  orr nncirnti''.'n  of  'Ic 
laity  is  ciroctotl :  —  with.iUt  that,  I  ati 
sure  there  is  not  a  clergyman  in  Ire- 
land who  would  receive  a  shilling  from 
government  ;  he  could  not  do  m, 
without  an  entire  loss  of  credit  amoog 
the  members  of  his  own  perfuision. 

What  you  say  of  the  moderation  of 
the  Irish  Protestant  Clergy  in  collect- 
ing tithes,  is,  I  believe,  strictly  true. 
Instead  of  collecting  what  the  Uv 
enables  them  to  collect,  I  believe  they 
seldom  or  ever  collect  more  than  two 
thirds ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  701, 
that  the  abolition  of  agistment  tithe  ia 
Ireland  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish 
of  Commons,  and  without  any 
neration  to  the  Church,  was  a 
scandalous  and  Jacobinical 
I  do  not  blame  the  Irish  deigy ;  but  I 
submit  to  your  common  tense,  if  it  be 
possible  to  explain  to  an  Irish  peimt 
upon  what  principle  of  jnitice,  or  eoo- 
mon  sense,  he  is  to  pay  eveiy  tenth 
potato  in  his  little  garden  to  a  dersf- 
man  in  whose  religion  nobody  bd&eici 
for  twenty  miles  around  him,  and  wko 
has  nothing  to  preach  to  bat  bare  wilk 
It  is  true,  if  the  tithes  are  bought  ip^ 
the  cottager  must  pay  more  rent  to  Ui 
landlord ;  but  the  same  thing  done  is 
the  shape  of  rent,  is  less  odious  thtt 
when  it  is  done  in  the  shape  of  tiihe. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  a  shilling  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  clergy,  bnt  to  ken 
the  substance  of  things,  and  to  chsnse 
their  names.  I  cannot  sec  the  slighMt 
reason  why  the  Irish  labourer  is  to  be 
relieved  from  the  real  onot,  or  fron 
anything  else  but  the  name  of  tithe. 
At  present  ho  rents  only  nine  tentbi  01' 
the  produce  of  the  land ;  which  is  all 
that  belongs  to  the  owner ;  this  be  hai 
at  the  market  price ;  if  the  landowner 
purchase  the  other  tenth  of  the  Church, 
of  course  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  cur- 
respondent  advance  upon  his  tenant 

I  very  much  doubt,  if  yon  were  to 
lay  open  all  civil  offices  to  the  Catholkii 
and  to  grant  salaries  to  their  cleifjt 
in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  if  the 
Catholic  laity  would  give  themaehci 
much  trouble  about  the  advance  of 
their  Church;  for  they  wonld  pay  the 
same  tithes  under  one  sysum  that' they 
do  under  another.      If  joa  were  10 
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Wng  the  Catholics  into  the  dnylij^ht  of 
the  world,  to  the  hij^h  Kituatiuiis  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  bar,  nnnibors 
oftht-m  woul.l  come  ovi-r  to  the  Kstal)- 
iislied  Church,  and  do  as  othtT  pi.'ople 
do;  instead  of  that,  you  set  a  mark  of 
iofiuny  npon  them,  rouse  every  passion 
of  oar  nature  in  favour  of  tliuir  creed, 
ud  then  wonder  that  men  are  blind  to 
the  follies  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
There  are  hardly  any  instances  of  old 
nd  rich  families  among  the  Protestant 
UMenten :  when  a  man  keeps  a  coach, 
ad  lives  in  good  company,  he  comes 
tt  church,  and  gets  ashamed  of  the 
■eetiog'house;  if  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  father,  it  is  almost  always  the 
on  with  the  son.  These  things  would 
iner  be  lo,  if  the  Dissenters  were  in 
fnetite  as  much  excluded  from  all  the 
eoDoenis  of  civil  life,  as  the  Catholics 
m.  If  a  rich  young  Catholic  were  in 
ynliament,  he  would  belong  to  White's 
ad  to  Brookes*s,  would  keep  race 
honn,  would  walk  up  and  down  Poll 
Mall,  be  exonerated  of  his  ready  money 
ud  his  constitution,  become  as  totally 
devoid  of  morality,  honesty,  knowledge, 
nd  civility  as  Protestant  loungers  in 
IWl  Mall,  and  return  home  wiih  a 
■preme  contempt  for  Father  O'Leary 
ad  Father  0*Callaghan.  I  am  as- 
looished  at  the  madness  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  in  not  perceiving  that 
Gttholic  emancipation  is  Catholic  in- 
fidelity; that  to  entangle  their  people 
hi  the  intrigues  of  a  Protestant  pariia- 
■ent,  and  a  Protestant  Court,  is  to 
hanre  the  loss  of  every  man  of  fashion 
ud  consequence  in  tlieir  community. 
Th»  true  receipt  for  preserving  their 
Riigion,  is  Mr.  Perceval's  receipt  for 
desntyying  it;  it  is  to  deprive  every 
rich  datholic  of  all  the  objects  of  sc- 
alar ambition,  to  separate  him  from 
the  Protestant,  and  to  shut  him  up  in 
hit  castle  with  priests  and  relics. 

We  are  told,  in  answer  to  all  our 
agnments,  that  this  is  not  a  fit  period, — 
that  A  perio<l  of  universal  war  is  not 
the  pfopcr  time  for  dangerous  innova- 
tions in  the  constitution :  this  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that  the  worst  time  for 
making  friends  is  the  period  when  you 
have  made  many  enemies;  that  it  is 
the  greatest  of   all  errors  to    stop 


when  you  are  broathloss,  and  to  lie 
d<)w;i  wlii'ii  \()\i  an-  r.iti;^iii^il.  Of  fini? 
tliiiiu'  1  am  (|iii'."  t\'rtaiii:  if  tin*  >at'.'ty 
of  Knro))e  is  once  roiuplctely  roturcil, 
the  Ciitholics  may  tor  ever  bid  adieu  to 
the  sliglitcst  probability  of  ejecting 
(heir  object.  Such  men  as  hang  about 
a  court  not  only  are  deaf  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  mere  justice,  but  they  despise 
justice ;  they  detest  the  word  rigfu ; 
the  only  word  which  rouses  them  is 
peril;  where  they  can  oppress  with  im- 
punity, they  Of;prcs5  for  ever,  and  call 
it  loyalty  and  wisdom. 

lam  so  far  from  conceiving  the  legiti- 
mate strength  of  the  Crown  would  be 
diminished  by  those  abolitions  of  civil 
incapacities  inconsequence  of  religious 
opinions,  that  my  only  objection  to  the 
increase  of  religious  freedom  is.  that  it 
would  oi)erate  as  a  diminution  of  po- 
litical freedom :  the  power  of  the  Crown 
is  so  overbearing  at  this  period,  tliat 
almost  the  only  steady  op))osers  of  its 
fatal  influence  are  men  disgusted  by 
religious  intolerance.  Our  establish- 
ments are  so  enormous,  and  so  utterly 
disproportioned  to  our  population,  that 
every  second  or  third  man  you  meet  in 
society  gains  something  from  the  pub- 
lic; my  brother  the  commissioner, — 
my  nephew  the  police  justice, — pur- 
veyor of  small  hlecr  to  the  army  in 
Ireland,— clerk  of  the  mouth,— yeoman 
to  the  left  hand,  —  these  are  the  ob- 
stacles which  common  sense  and  justice 
have  now  to  overcome.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  King,  old  and  infirm,  excites 
a  principle  of  very  amiable  generosity 
in  his  favour;  that  he  has  led  a  good, 
moral,  and  religious  life,  equally  re« 
moved  from  profligacy  and  method is- 
tical  hypocrisy ;  that  he  has  been  a 
good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a 
good  master ;  that  he  dresses  ])lnin, 
loves  hunting;  and  farmin<r,  hates  the 
French,  and  is,  in  all  his  opinions  and 
habits,  quite  English: — thcsu  feelings 
are  heightened  by  the  present  situation 
of  the  world,  and  the  yet  unexploded 
clamour  of  Jacobinism.  In  short,  from 
the  various  sources  of  interest,  personal 
regard,  and  national  taste,  such  a  tem- 
pest of  loyalty  has  set  in  upon  the 
people  that  the  47th  proposition  in 
Euclid  might  now  be  voted  down  with 
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as  much  ease  as  any  proposition  in 
politics;  and  therefore  if  lA>rd  Hawkes- 
bury  hates  the  abstract  truths  of  science 
as  much  as  he  hates  concrete  truth  in 
human  affairs,  now  is  his  time  for  get- 
ting rid  of  the  multiplication  table,  and 
passiug  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
pretensions  of  the  hypotheneuse.  Such 
is  the  history  of  English  parties  at  this 
moment:  you  cannot  seriously  suppose 
that  the  people  care  for  such  men  as 
Jjord  Huwkesbury,  Mr.  Cannin;r,  and 
Mr.  Perceval,  on  thfir  own  account; 
you  cannot  really  believe  them  to  be 
so  degraded  as  to  look  to  their  safety 
from  a  man  who  proposes  to  subdue 
Europe  by  keeping  it  without  Jesuits* 
Bark.  The  people,  at  present,  have  one 
}>as5ion,  and  but  one — 

A  Jove  principium,  Jovis  omnia  plena. 

They  care  no  more  for  the  ministers  I 
liave  mentioned,  than  they  do  for  those 
sturdy  royalists  who  fur  60/.  i>erannnga 
stand  behind  his  j^Iajcsty's  carriage, 
arrayed  in  scarlet  and  gold.  If  the 
present  ministers  opposed  the  Court 
instead  of  flattering  it,  they  would  not 
command  twenty  votes. 

Do  not  imagine  by  these  observa- 
tions that  I  am  not  loyal :  without 
joining  in  the  common  Ciint  of  the  best 
of  kings,  I  respect  the  King  most  sin- 
cerely )is  a  good  man.  His  religion 
is  better  than  the  religion  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  his  old  morality  very  superior 
to  the  old  morality  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  he  has  a  safer 
understanding  than  both  of  them  put 
together.  Ix)yalty  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  and  moderation,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  instruments  of  Knglir^h  happi- 
ness ;  but  the  love  of  the  King  may 
easily  become  more  strong  than  the 
love  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  nitiy  lose 
sight  of  tlie  public  welfare  in  our  ex- 
aggerated admiration  of  him  who  is 
appointed  to  reign  only  for  its  promo- 
tion and  support.  I  detest  Jacobin- 
ism; and  if  I  am  doonieil  to  he  a  slave 
at  all,  [  would  rather  be  the  slave  of 
11  king  than  a  cobbler.  God  save  the 
Kin;:,  you  say,  warms  your  heart  like 
the  s<^und  of  a  trnmpeL  I  cannot 
make  use  of  so  violent  a  metaphor;  but 
I  um  delighted  to  hear  it,  when  it  is  the 


cry  of  genuine  affection;  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  it,  when  they  hail  not  only  the 
individual  man,  but  the  omward  tad 
living  sign  of  all  English  blessingSi 
These  are  noble  feelings, -and  the  heart 
of  every  good  man  must  go  with  them; 
but  God  save  the  King,  in  these  times, 
too  often  means  G^  save  my  pciuioa 
and  my  place,  God  give  my  iisten  so 
allowance  out  of  the  privy  pane,— 
make  me  clerk  of  the  irons,  let  me  in- 
voy  the  meltings,  let  me  live  npoo  ths 
fruits  of  other  men*s  indusiiy,  and 
fatten  u})on  the  plunder  of  the  poblic. 
What  is  it  possible  to  say  to  mch  t 
man  as  the  Gentleman  of  UampitMd, 
who  really  believesit  feasible  to  oooreit 
the  four  million  Irish  Catholics  to  ihi 
Protestant  religion,  and  coniiden  tUi 
as  the  best  remedy  for  the  dimibed 
state  of  Ireland  ?     It  is  not  possible  to 
answer  such  a  man  with  argnmeDtii 
we  must  come  out  against  him  with 
beads,  and  a  cowl,  and  push  him  imo 
an  hermitage.    It  is  really  such  tmb, 
that  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  pririlegs  rf 
reasoning  to  reply  to  it.    Such  a  pro- 
ject is  well  worthy  tlie  statesman  who 
would  bring  the  French  to  reason  br 
keeping  them  without  rhubarb,  and 
exhibit  to  mankind  the  awful  spectKb 
of  a  nation  deprived  of  neutral  nlUi 
This  is  not  the  dream  of  a  wild  apo- 
thecary indulging  in  his  own  opims} 
this  is  not  the  distempered  fancy  of  a 
pounder  of  drugs,  delirious  from  smB- 
ness  of  profits:  but  it  is  the  sober, de- 
liberate, and  systematic  scheme  of  a 
man  to  whom  the  public  safety  is  en- 
trusted,   and  whose    appointment  il 
considered  by  many  as  a  masterpiece 
of  puliiical  sagacity.     What  a  sabliae 
thought,  that  nopiirgccau  nowbeta^ica 
between  the  Wcser  and  the  GanNue; 
that  the  bustling  pestle  is  still,  the  ca- 
norous mortar  mute,  and  the  bo««b 
of  mankind  locked  up  for  fourteen  de> 
grces  of  latitude!     When,  I  should  be 
curious  to  know,  were  all  the  pown 
of  (Tudity   and    flatulence    fully  ex- 
plained to  his  Majesty's  mmisten?  Al 
what  period  was  this  great  plan  of  coa- 
quest  and  constipation  fully  developed f 
In  whose  mind  was  the  idea  of  destroy- 
mg  the  pride  and  the  plasters  of  France 
fln>t  eugcudcred?    Without  ca»tor  oil 
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r  might,  for  aome  months,  to  be 
tf  have  carried  on  a  lingering  war ; 
can  they  do  without  Imrk  ?    Will 

people  live  under  a  government 
!fie  antimonial  powders  cannot  be 
mred  ?  Will  they  bear  the  loss  of 
vnrj?  "There's  the  rub.**  Depend 
a  it,  the  absence  of  the  materia  me- 
I  wiU  soon  bring  them  to  their 
m^  and  the  cry  of  Bourbon  and 
m  burst  forth  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
iiterranean. 

Toa  ask  me  for  any  precedent  in 
hiatory  where  the  oath  of  supremacy 

been  dispensed  with.  It  was  dis- 
aed  with  to  the  Catholics  of  Canada 
1774.  They  are  only  required  to 
B  a  simple  oath  of  allegiance.  The 
My  I  believe,  was  the  case  in  Cor- 
u  The  reason  of  such  exemption 
I  obvious ;  yon  could  not  possibly 
•  r^ained  either  of  these  countries 
boot  it.  And  what  did  it  signify, 
ttber  you  retained  them  or  not  ?  In 
M  where  you  might  luive  been 
(iih  without  peril,  you  were  wise ; 
m.  nonsense  and  bigotry  threaten 
L  with  destruction,  it  is  impossible 
xing  you  back  to  the  alphabet  of 
dee  and  common  sense.  If  men  are 
M  fools,  I  would  rather  they  were 
Is  in  little  matters  than  in  great ; 
neis  tamed  up  with  temerity,  is  a 
ay  all  the  worse  for  the  facinf^s ; 
I  the  most  tremendous  of  all  things 
ht  magnanimity  of  a  dunce, 
[t  is  not  by  any  means  necessary,  as 
1  contend,  to  repeal  the  Test  Act  if 
■  give  relief  to  the  Catholic ;  what 
I  Catholics  ask  for  is  to  be  put  on  a 
ting  with  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
dch  would  be  done  by  repealing  that 
It  of  the  law  which  compels  them  to 
ke  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  to 
ika  the  declaration  against  transub- 
Btiation :  they  would  then  come  into 
iliameDt  as  all  other  Dissenters  are 
owed  to  do,  and  the  penal  laws  to 
Bch  they  were  exposed  for  taking 
iee  would  be  suspended  every  year, 
tfaaj  have  been  for  this  half  century 
U  towards  Protestant  Dissenters. 
ihspi,  after  all,  this  is  the  best  me- 
id,P— to  continue  the  persecuting  law, 
d  to  suspend  it  every  year,  —  a  mc- 


thod  which,  while  it  effectually  destroys 
the  persecution  itself,  leaves  to  the 
great  moss  of  mankind  the  ex<iuisicc 
gratitication  of  supposing  that  tlicy  arc 
enjoyin«;  some  advantage  from  which 
a  ])ariicular  class  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures  are  excluded.  Wu  mana<;e  the 
Corjioration  and  Test  Acts  at  present 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we 
were  to  ixzrsuade  parish  boys  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  beating  an  ass  to 
Sparc  the  animal,  and  beat  the  skin  of 
an  ass  stuiTed  with  straw;  this  would 
preserve  the  semblance  of  tormenting 
without  the  reality,  and  keep  boy  and 
beast  in  good  humour. 

How  can  you  imagine  that  a  provi- 
sion for  the  Catholic  clergy  atfoets  the 
5th  article  of  the  Union  ?  Surely  I 
am  preserving  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland,  if  I  put  it  in  a  better  con* 
dition  than  that  in  which  it  now  is.  A 
tithe  proctor  in  Ireland  collects  his 
titl^es  with  a  blunderbuss,  and  carries 
his  tenth  hay-cock  by  st«>rm,  sword  in 
hand :  to  give  him  equal  value  in  a 
more  pacific  shape  cannot,  I  should 
imagine,  be  considered  as  injurious  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  and  what  right 
has  that  Church  to  complain,  if  parlia- 
ment cliooscs  to  fix  upon  the  empire 
the  burthen  pf  supporting  a  double 
ecclesiastical  establishment  ?  Are  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy 
in  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  such 
provision  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
possible  to  confer  a  more  serious  bene- 
fit upon  that  Church,  than  by  quieting 
and  contenting  those  who  are  at  work 
for  its  destruction  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  without  being  forcibly  struck 
with  the  parallel  of  Hungary.  Of  her 
seven  millions  of  inhabitants,  one  half 
were  Protestants,  Calvinists,  and  Lu- 
therans, many  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  many  Jews  ;  such  was  the  state  of 
their  religious  dissensions,  that  Maho;- 
met  had  often  been  called  in  to  the  aid 
of  Calvin,  and  the  crescent  often  glit- 
tered on  the  walls  of  Buda  and  of 
Presburg.  At  last,  in  1791,  during 
the  most  violent  crisis  of  disturbance, 
a  diet  was  called,  and  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  voices  a  decree  was  passed, 
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which  secured  to  all  the  contcndiag 
Bccts  the  fullest  and  freest  exercue  of 
religious  worship  and  edncation;  or- 
dained (let  it  be  heard  in  Hampstcad) 
Umt  churches  and  chapels  should  be 
erected  for  oil  on  the  moet  perfectly 
equal  terms;  that  the  Protesunts  of 
both  confessions  should  depend  upon 
their  spiritual  superiors  alone ;  libera- 
ted them  from  swearing  bv  the  usual 
oath,  *•  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  the 
saints,  and  chosen  of  God  ;  "  and 
then  the  decree  adds,  **  that  pvbKc 
office*  and  honours^  high  or  low,  great 
or  smalU  »haH  be  given  to  natural-bom 
Hungarians  who  deserve  well  of  their 
countru,  and  possess  the  other  qvalijica' 
tionSf  let  their  religion  be  what  it  tnag,** 
Such  was  the  line  of  policy  pursued  in 
a  diet  consisting  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, in  a  state  whose  form  of  govern- 
ment approaches  nearer  to  our  own 
than  any  other,  having  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic establishment  of  great  wealth 
and  power,  and  under  the  influence  of 
one  of  the  most  bigoted  Catholic  Courts 
in  Europe.  This  measure  has  now  tlie 
experience  of  eighteen  years  in  its 
favour ;  it  has  undergone  a  trial  of 
fourteen  years  of  revolution  such  as 
the  world  never  witnessed,  and  more 
than  equal  to  a  century  less  convulsed : 
What  have  been  its  effects?  When 
the  French  advanced  like  a  torrent 
within  a  few  days*  march  of  Vienna, 
the  Hungarians  rose  in  a  mass ;  they 
formed  what  they  called  the  sacred 
insurrection,  to  defend  their  sovereign, 
their  rights,  and  liberties,  now  common 
to  all ;  and  the  apprehension  of  their 
approach  dictated  to  the  reluctant 
Bonaparte  the  immediate  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  Leoben.  The  Romiish 
hierarchy  of  Hungary  exists  in  all 
its  former  splendour  and  opulence; 
never  has  the  slightest  attempt  been 
made  to  diminish  it ;  and  those  revo- 
lutionary principles,  to  which  so  large 
a  portion  of  civilised  Europe  has  been 
sacrificed,  have  here  failed  in  making 
the  smallest  successful  inroad. 

The  wliole  history  of  this  proceeding 
of  the  Hungarian  Diet  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, and  such  an  admirable  com- 
ment upon  the  Protestantism  of  Mr. 
SpcQccr  Pcrccvoi,  that  I  must  compel 


you  to  read  a  few  ihort  extncli  fhn 
the  law  itself  t—**  The  Protestinti  of 
both   confessions    shall,    in   rdigioas 
matters,  depend  upon  their  own  ipirit- 
ual  superiors  alone.    The  IVotexinii 
may  likewise  retain  their  trivial  snd 
grammar  schools.    The  Chareh  doei 
which  the  ProtestantJi  have  hidNno 
paid  to  the  Catholic  parish  pricil^   i 
schoolmasters,  or  other  such  offleeii,   | 
either  in  money,  productions,  or  lafaov   \ 
shall    in   future    entirely  ceaK;  nd   I 
after  three  months  from  the  paUkfaiif  \ 
of  this  law,  be  no  more  anywhov  <i^   | 
manded.    In  the  building  or  repiiiiK   ; 
of   churches,    parsonage -hoosei,  Md   , 
schools,  the  Protestants  are  not  <Aligcd 
to  assist  the  Catholics  with  laboti;a« 
the  Catholics  tho  Ph)testants.    Ik   ; 
pious  foundations  and  donations  of  the  j 
Protestant!  which    already  exitt,  or  , 
which  in  future  may  be  made  fior  dwir 
churches,  ministers,  schools  and  Hs- 
dents,  ho6pital8,orphAn-housesaodpoM', 
cannot  be  taken  from  them  under  ibj 
pretext,  nor  yet  the  care  of  then;  bit 
rather  the  unimpeded  adminiitnlioa 
shall  be  entrusted  to  those  from  imoss 
them  to  whom  it  legally  bekwes.  sad 
those  foundations  which  may  ha^'ebcca 
taken  from  them  under  the  la^t  govon- 
nient,  shall  be  returned  to  them  witboot 
delay.     All  affiura  of  marriage  of  the 
Protestants  are  left  to  their  own  ccn- 
sistories ;  all  landlords  and  mastenof 
families,  under  tho  penalty  of  pnblie 
persecution,  arc  ordered  not  to  prevcat 
their  subjects  and   servants,  whecber 
they  be  Catholic  or  l^testant,  from 
the  observance  of  the  festivals  and 
ceremonies  of  their  religion."  &c  &e> 
&c  —  By  what  strange  chances  ire 
mankind  influenced !    A  little  Catholic 
barrister  of  Vienna  might  have  raised 
the  cry  of  No  Protestantism,  and  Han- 
gary  would  have  panted  for  the  anivsl 
of  a  French  army  as  much  as  Ireland 
docs  at  this  moment;  arms  would  haf6 
been  searched  for ;  Lutheran  and  Cal* 
vinist  houses  entertnl  in  the  dead  of  the 
night;   and  the  strength  of  Audtria 
exhausted  in  guarding  a'  countrr  (ran 
which,  under  the  present  libciml  fj»- 
tcm,  she  may  expect,  in  a  moment  of 
danger,  the  most  powerful  aid:  and 
let  it  bo  rcmcmbcn^  that  this 
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nplfl  of  political  wisdom  took 
phce  ftt  a  period  when  many  great 
■Miarrhiet  were  yet  unconquered  in 
Enope ;  in  a  country  wbero  the  two 
nHgioiu  parties  were  equal  in  number; 
■d  where  it  is  imporaible  to  suppose 
kdifference  in  the  party  which  rdin- 
onhed  its  exclusive  prinlcges.  Under 
■I  these  circumstances,  the  measure 
«H  carried  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  by 
amjority  of  280  to  120.  In  a  few 
Wks,  we  shall  sec  every  concession 
faued  to  the  Catholics  by  a  much 
bfer  majority  of  IVotestants,  at  a 
■oment  when  every  other  power  is 
MAjogated  but  oursclve^^  and  in  a 
aantiy  frhere  the  oppressed  arc  four 
Itan  as  numerous  as  their  oppressors. 
A>  much  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
ln«-so  much  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
IBJ— so  much  for  the  superiority  of 
At  English  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
OBBtinent. 

Ave  you  not  sensible,  let  me  ask 
M,  of  the  absurdity  of  trusting  the 
■mt  Catholics  with  offices  corrcs- 
paadcnt  to  their  situation  in  life,  and 
tf  denying  such  privilege  to  the  higher? 
k  Catholic  may  serve  in  the  militia, 
htt  a  Catholic  cannot  come  into  Par- 
Haunt  ;  in  the  latter  case  you  suspect 
Bonbination,  and  in  the  former  case 
na  inspect  no  combination ;  you  dc- 
■erately  arm  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
tflbe  lowest  of  the  Catholic  people; — 
■d  the  moment  you  come  to  a  class  of 
MO  whose  education,  honour,  and 
denta,  seem  to  render  all  mischief 
Im  probable,  then  you  see  the  danger 
if  cmplojring  a  Catholic,  and  cling  to 
roar  investigating  tests  and  disabling 
Bwa  If  you  tell  me  you  have  enough 
if  memben  of  Parliament,  and  not 
■OBgh  of  militia,  without  the  Catbo- 
lie^  I  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  that, 
kf  empL>ying  the  physical  force  of 
■y  sect,  at  the  same  time  when  you 
save  them  in  a  state  of  utter  dis- 
Action,  you  are  not  adding  strength 
o  yoor  armie^  but  weakness  and 
lin.— If  you  want  the  vigour  of  their 
I  people,  you  must  not  disgrace 
'nobility,  and  insult  their  priest- 


I  thought  that  the  terror  of  the  Pope 
ad  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 


nursery,  and  nu-rcly  employed  as  a 
tneaiiB  to  induce  young  m&««ter  to  enter 
into  his  small-cluthes  with  greater 
si)eed,  and  to  cat  his  breakfast  with 
greater  aitention  to  decorum.  For 
these  ]iuri>oscs,  the  name  of  the  Pope 
is  admirable;  but  why  push  it  beyond? 
Why  not  leave  to  Lord  Hnwkt'sbury 
all  further  enumeration  of  the  Poiic's 
powers  ?  Por  a  whole  century,  you 
have  been  exposed  to  the  enmity  of 
France,  and  your  succession  was  dis- 
puted in  two  rebellions ;  what  could 
the  Pope  do  at  the  period  when  tiiere 
was  a  serious  struggle,  whether  Eng- 
land should  be  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
and  when  the  issue  was  completely 
doubtful?  Could  the  Pope  induce  the 
Irish  to  rise  in  1715?  Could  he  induce 
them  to  rise  in  1745?  You  had  no 
Catholic  enemy  when  half  tiiis  itiland 
was  in  arms ;  and  what  did  the  Pope 
attempt  in  the  last  rebellion  in  Ireland  ? 
But  if  he  had  as  much  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  as  Mr,  Wilbcrforco 
has  over  the  mind  of  a  young  Me- 
thodist converted  the  preceding  quar- 
ter, is  this  a  reason  why  we  arc  to 
disgust  men,  who  may  be  acted  upon 
in  such  a  manner  by  a  foreign  power  ? 
or  is  it  not  an  additional  reason  why 
we  should  raise  up  every  barrier  of 
afiection  and  kindness  against  the  mis- 
chief of  foreign  iniluencc  ?  But  the 
true  answer  is,  the  mischief  does  not 
exist.  Gog  and  Magog  have  produced 
as  much  influence  upon  human  atlWirs 
as  the  Pope  has  done  for  this  half  cen- 
tury past ;  and  by  spoiling  him  of  his 
jKMisessions,  and  degrading  him  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  Bonaparte  has  not 
taken  quite  tiie  proper  method  of  in- 
creasing his  influence. 

But  why  not  a  Catholic  king,  as  well 
as  a  Catholic  member  of  Parliament, 
or  of  the  Cabinet  ? — liecausc  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  one  would  be  mischievous, 
and  the  otiier  not.  A  Catholic  king 
might  struggle  against  the  Protestant- 
ism of  the  country,  and  if  the  stniggic 
were  not  successful,  it  would  ot  Iciist 
be  dangerous ;  but  the  eflorts  of  any 
other  Catholic  would  bo  quite  insigni- 
ficant, and  his  hope  of  success  so  small, 
that  it  is  quite  improbable  the  efl'orc 
would  ever  be  made :  my  argument  is, 
N  1 
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that  in  so  Protestant  a  country  as 
Great  Britain,  the  character  of  her 
parliaments  and  her  cabinet  could  not 
be  changed  by  the  few  Catholics  who 
would  ever  find  their  way  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  the  power  of  the 
Crown  is  immeasurably  greater  than 
the  power  which  the  Catholics  could 
obtain  from  any  other  species  of 
authority  in  the  state  ;  and  it  docs  not 
follow,  because  the  lesser  degree  of 
power  is  innocent,  that  the  greater 
should  be  so  toa  As  for  the  stress 
you  lay  upon  the  danger  of  a  Catholic 
chancellor,  I  have  not  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  his  appointment 
would  not  do  a  ten  thousandth  part  of 
the  mischief  to  the  English  Church 
that  might  be  done  by  a  Methodistical 
chancellor  of  the  true  Clapham  breed; 
and  I  request  to  know,  if  it  is  really  so 
very  necessary  that  a  chancellor  should 
be  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  how  many  chancellors  you 
have  had  within  the  last  century  who 
have  been  bred  up  in  the  Presbyterian 
religion  ? — And  again,  how  many  you 
have  had  who  notoriously  have  been 
without  any  religion  at  all  ? 

Why  are  you  to  suppose  that  eligi- 
bility and  election  are  the  same  thing, 
and  that  all  the  cabinet  will  be  Catho- 
lics whenever  all  the  cabinet  may  be 
Catholics?  You  have  a  right,  you  say, 
to  suppose  an  extreme  case,  and  to 
argue  upon  it  —  so  have  I :  and  I  will 
suppose  that  the  hundred  Irish  mem- 
bers will  one  day  come  down  in  a 
body,  and  pass  a  law  compelling  the 
King  to  reside  in  Dublin.  I  will  sup- 
pose that  the  Scotch  members  by  a 
similar  stratagem,  will  lay  England 
,undcr  a  large  contribution  of  meal  and 
sulphur:  no  measure  is  without  objec- 
tion, if  you  sweep  the  whole  horizon 
for  danger ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  tell 
me  of  what  may  happen,  bat  you  must 
show  roc  a  rational  probability  that  it 
will  happen  :  after  all,  I  might,  con- 
trary to  my  real  opinion,  admit  all 
your  dangers  to  exist;  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  contend,  that  all  other  dangers 
taken  together  are  not  equal  to  the 
danger  of  losing  Ireland  from  disaffec- 
tion and  invasion. 

I  am  astonished  to  see  you,  and 


many  good  and  weH-mcaning  denrr- 
men  beside  you,  painting  the  CatlKto 
in  such  detestable  colonri;  two  thirds, 
at  least,  of  Europe  are  Catholici,— ther 
are  Christians,  though  mistaken  Chris- 
tians ;  how  can  I  possibly  admit  that 
any  sect  of  Christians,  and  above  ill, 
that  the  oldest  and  the  most  namerois 
sect  of  Christians,  are  incapable  of  ful- 
filling the  common  duties  and  rdatioos 
of  life :  though  I  do  differ  from  them 
in  many  particulars,  Ood  forbid  I 
should  give  such  a  handle  to  infidefitr. 
and  subscribe  to  such  Uaspbeaj 
against  our  common  religion! 

I)o  you  think  mankind  never  chiBge 
their  opinions  without  fonpally  ei* 
pressing  and  confessing  that  chimge? 
When  you  quote  the  dedsioiu  of  u- 
cient  Catholic  councils,  are  jon  pn> 
pared  to  defend  all  the  decrees  cf 
English  convocations  and  nnivcnitief 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  f  I 
could  soon  make  yon  sick  of  yovr  wb- 
candid  industry  against  the  Catholic^ 
and  bring  yon  to  fdlow  that  it  is  better 
to  forget  times  past,  and  to  judge  ind 
be  judged  by  present  opinioDf  so^ 
present  practice. 

I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  ex- 
plaining and  refuting  all  the  mistiko 
about  the  Catholics  made  by  mj  Urd 
Redcsdalc ;  and  I  must  do  that  Dohle-     ' 
man  the  justice  to  say,  that  be  has  been 
treated  with  great  disrc^)cct.    Gould 
anything  be  more  indecent  thin  to 
make  it  a  morning  lounge  in  Dsblis 
to  call  upon  his  Lordship,  and  tocfSB 
him  with  Arabian-night  stories  abcit 
the  Catholics  ?    Is  this  proper  beha- 
viour to  the  representative  of  Msjeilfi 
the  child  of  Themis,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  conscience  in  West  Briuin?  who- 
ever reads  the  Letters  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John 
Hippesly's  very  sensible  hock^  will  see 
to  what  an  excess  this  practice  omt 
have  been  carried  with  the  plesBng 
and  Protestant  nobleman  whose  naow 
I   have  mentioned,  and  from  thence 
I  wish  you  to  receive  your  answor 
about  excommunication,  and  all  the 
trash    which   is    talked   against  the 
Catholics. 

A  sort  of  notion  has,  by  some  mesM 
or  another,  crept  into  the  world,  that 
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Terence  of  religion  would  render 
n  nnfit  to  perform  together  the 
tea  of  common  and  civil  life :  that 
other  Wood  and  Brother  Grose 
lU  not  travel  together  the  same 
enit  if  they  differed  in  creed,  nor 
ckell  and  Mingay  be  engaged  in 
I  nme  canse  if  Cockell  was  a  Ca- 
die  and  Mingay  a  Muggletonian. 
if  inppowd  that  Huskisson  and  Sir 
UTj  Knglcfield  wonld  squubl>le  he- 
ld the  Speaker's  chair  about  the 
Ninctt  of  Latcran,  and  many  a  turn- 
ko  bill  roiiKrarry  by  the  sarcastical 
Dtnnrenies  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Brown 
d  Sir  John  Throckmorton  upon  the 
|]  presence.  I  wish  I  could  see  i^ome 
thcK  symptoms  of  earnestness  upon 
B  inbjcct  of  religion ;  but  it  really 
mm  to  me  that,  in  the  present  state 
•ociety,  men  no  more  tliink  about 
)nirii]g  concerning  each  otluVs  faith 
■n  they  do  concerning  the  colour  of 
eh  other's  skins.  I'hcre  may  have 
en  times  in  England  when  the  quar- 
r  aesHons  would  have  been  di.sturlK.'d 

theological  polemics  :  but  now, 
er  a  Catholic  justice  had  once  been 
SI  on  the  bench  and  it  hud  been 
«rly  ascertained  that  he  spukc  Kn- 
ih,'had  no  tail,  only  a  single  row  of 
rth,  and  tlmt  he  loved  port  wine, — 
er  all  the  scandalous  and  infamous 
MMts  of  his  physical  conforniution 
d  been  clearly  prt)vcd  to  be  false, — 

would  l>e  reckoned  a  jolly  fellow, 
d  very  superior  in  flavour  to  a  sly 
dbytcrian.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  lie 
m  uncandid  and  unphiiosophicul  * 
m  to  say  that  a  man  has  a  tail, 
esDBC  you  cannot  agree  with  liini 
on  religious  subject  a  ;  it  apiH.'urs 
be  ludicrous :  but  I  am  convinced 
has  done  infinite  mischief  to  the 
ibolics,  and  mndc  a  very  serious 
pression  upon  the  minds  of  many 
ntlemcn  of  large  landed  property. 
In  talking  of  the  impossibility  of 
.tbolic  and  Protestant  living  together 
th  equal  privilege  under  the  same 
femment,  do  you  forget  the  Cantons 
Switzerland?  You  might  have  si'en 
•n  a  Protestant  congregation  going 
o  a  church  which  had  just  been 

'  Vid4  Lord  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Descartes. 


quitted  by  a  Catholic  congregation  ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  Swiss 
Catholics  were  more  bigoted  to  their 
religion  than  any  people  in  the  whole 
world.  Did  the  kings  of  Prussia  ever 
refuse  to  employ  a  Catholic  ?  Would 
Frederick  the  Great  have  rejected  an 
able  man  on  this  account?  We  have 
seen  IVince  C»irtorinski,  a  Catholic 
secretary  of  state  in  Russia ;  in  former 
times,  a  Greek  patriarch  and  an  apos- 
tolic vicar  acted  together  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  in  Venice ;  and  we 
have  seen  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in 
modern  times  entrusting  tlie  care  of 
his  person  and  the  command  of  his 
guard  to  a  Protestant  I*rince,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Wirtemberg.  But  what  arc 
all  these  things  to  Mr.  Perceval  ?  He 
has  looked  at  human  nature  from  the 
top  of  llanip&tead  Hill,  and  has  not  a 
thought  iH'yond  the  little  sphere  of  his 
own  vision.  **  The  snail,"  say  the 
Hindoos,  **  sees  nothing  but  his  own 
shell,  and  thinks  it  the  grandest  palace 
in  the  universe." 

I  now  take  a  final  leave  of  this  sub- 
ject of  Ireland ;  the  only  diflieulty  in 
diboussiug  it  is  a  want  of  resistance,  a 
want  of  something  dillieult  to  unravel, 
and  something  duik  to  illumine.  To 
agitate  such  a  question  is  to  beat  the 
uir  with  a  clul),  and  cut  down  gnats 
with  a  scimitar ;  it  is  a  prostitution  of 
industry,  and  a  waste  of  strength.  If 
a  man  say,  I  have  a  good  place,  and  I 
do  not  choose  to  lose  it,  this  mode  of 
arguing  upon  the  Catholic  question  I 
can  well  understand  ;  but  that  any 
human  being  witii  an  uiidei-.standing 
two  degrees  elevated  above  that  of  an 
Anabaptist  preacher,  should  conscicn- 
tiou>ly  contend  for  the  expedioncy  and 
propriety  of  leaving  the  Iri&h  Catholics 
in  their  present  state,  and  of  subjecting 
us  to  such  tremendous  jieril  in  the  pre> 
sent  condition  of  the  world,  it  is  utterly 
out  of  my  power  to  conceive.  Such  a 
measure  as  the  Catholic  question  is 
entirely  beyond  the  common  game  of 
I)olitics ;  it  is  a  measure  in  which  i\l\ 
jiarties  ought  to  acquiesce,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  j)lacc  where  and  the  stake 
for  which  they  play.  If  Ireland  is 
gone,  where  are  jobs  ?  where  are  re- 
versions ?   where  is  my  brutlic:*.  Lord 


tiirratriiod,  (.-r  iH^t :  ;iiil  vrt.  in  t.'iiMcry 
Jii;<Nt  «>r'  our  cri-is.  w^-  ..r.'  riijoiiuMl  to 
r"--!  liii  trnm  t!i.'  inii^t  (•.■:iaii  iii'iui^ 
(t  :iii'ri;i-i!iLC  our  s:ir:i-tli.  ami  aiiViSi  (i 
to  wail  for  llie  riinctly  till  the  tli>ciLse 
is  removed  by  (U-ntli  or  health.  And 
now,  instead  of  the  plain  and  niunly 
policy  of  increasing:  unanimiiy  at  home, 
by  equalising  rights  an<i  privileges, 
what  is  the  ignorant,  arrogant,  and 
wicked  system  which  has  been  pur- 
sued ?  Such  a  career  of  madness  and 
of  folly  was,  I  believe,  never  run  in  so 
ihort  a  period.  The  vigour  of  the 
ministry  is  like  the  vigour  of  a  grave- 
<]iggcr, — the  tomb  becomes  more  ready 
and  more  wide  for  every  eftort  which 
they  make.  There  is  nothing  which  it 
is  worth  while  either  to  take  or  to  re- 
tain, and  a  constant  train  of  ruinous 
expeditions  have  been  kept  up.  Every 
Englishman  felt  proud  of  the  integrity 
of  his  country  ;  the  character  of  the 
country  is  lost  for  ever.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  a  commercial 
people  at  war  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  that  there  should  bo  a  free 
entry  of  neutrals  into  the  enemy's  ports; 
the  neutrals  who  carried  our  manu- 
factures wo  have  not  only  excluded, 
but  we  have  compelled  them  to  declare 
war  against  us.  It  was  our  interest  to 
make  a  irood  Deace.  or  convince  our 


hrtti  r  j-j)irit  than  fxi<t< 
I'i.'(»)ile  never  f\i>!cd  i 
t!i  ■  world  :  it  ]i'A^  l'(  < 
aii<l  .--luandor.d  Ujhju 
ill  the  most  ck-grailiii;;  . 
nuinner  ;  they  have  bee 
that  they  were  benefitin 
of  England  by  desiro 
mcrcc  of  America,  t 
defending  their  Sovc 
pctuating  the  bigoted 
their  fellow-subjects  ;  i 
their  guides  have  told 
would  equal  the  vigou 
equalling  her  atrocity  ; 
gone  on  wasting  that  opi 
and  courage,  which,  if 
prudent  and  moderate 
have  proved  the  salvatit 
The  same  policy  of  tui 
qualities  of  Englishme 
destruction,  which  mat 
nipotent,  continues  his 
who  resemble  him  on); 
advantage  is  taken  of 
Englishmen  to  make 
submissive  ;  their  pictj 
persecution,  their  conrt 
and  obstinate  content 
plundered  because  the 
pay,  and  soothed  into  a 
because  they  are  full  < 
tience.      If  Encrland   i 
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bigoCiy;  that  it  should  calmly 
f  np  to  be  rained  by  the  flashy 
e  of  one  man,  and'the  narrow 
m  of  another ;  these  events 
n  the  power  of  homan  beings, 


and  I  did  not  think  that  the  magnani- 
mity of  Englishmen  would  ever  stoop 
to  such  degradations. 

Longum  vale  I 

Fbteb  Pltioet. 
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A   SERMON 


PREACHED   IN   THE   CATHEDRAL   CHURCH   OF   ST.  PETER.  TOBI 

BRrORB 

THE  HON.  SIR  JOHN  BAYLEY,  KNT. 

AND 

THE  HON.  SIR  GEORGE  SOWLEY  HOLROYD,  KNT. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  KIN0*8  BENCH 

Mabch  28, 1824. 


Acts,  XXIII.  S. 
SitUft  thou  here  to  judge  me  after  the  law, 

and  commandcst  thou  me  to  be  smitten, 

contrary  to  the  law? 
With  these  bold  words  St.  Paul  re- 
pressed the  unjust  violence  of  that 
ruler,  who  would  have  silenced  his 
arguments,  and  extinguished  his  zeal 
for  the  Christian  faith  :  knowing  well 
the  misfortunes  which  awaited  hA[i, 
prepared  for  deep  and  various  calamity, 
not  i^rnorant  of  the  violence  of  the 
Jewish  multitude,  not  unused  to  suffer, 
not  unwilling  to  die,  he  had  not  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  monstrous  spec- 
tacle of  perverted  Justice  ;  but  losing 
that  spirit  to  whose  tire  and  firmness 
we  owe  the  very  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  he  burst  into  that  bold  rebuke 
which  brought  back  the  extravagance 
of  power  under  the  control  of  law,  and 
brancied  it  with  the  feelings  of  shame  : 
••  Sittest  thou  here  to  judge  me  after 
the  law,  and  commandcst  thou  me  to 
be  smitten,  contrary  to  the  law  ?  ** 

I  would  ol)serve  that  in  the  Gospels, 
and  the   various    parts  of   the  New 


Testament,  the  words  of  our  SaVwor 
and  of  St.   Paul,  when  they  contiin 
any  opinion,  are  always  to  be  looked 
upon  as  lessons  of  wisdom  to  us  how- 
ever incidentally  they  may  have  bwn 
delivered,  and   however  shortly  tber 
may  have  been  expressed.     As  Hnttt 
words  were  to  be  recorded  by  inspired 
writers,  and  to  go  down  to  future  age*, 
nothing  can  have  been  iwid  witlKWt 
reflection  and  design.     Nothing  iito 
be  lost,  everything  is  to  be  studied :  a 
great  moral  lesson  is  often  conveyed  in 
a  few  words.     Read    slowly,  'think 
deeply,  let  every  word  enter  into  year 
soul,  for  it  was  intended  for  yoar  sooL 
I  take  these  words  of  St.  Paul  as  a 
condemnation  of  that  man  who  smites 
contrary  to  the  law  ;  as  a  pnuse  of  that 
man  who  judges  according  to  the  law; 
as  a  religious  theme  upon  the  import- 
ance of  human  Justice  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind  ;  and  if  it  be  that  theme, 
it  is  appropriate  to  this  place,  and  to 
the  solemu  public  duties  of  tlie  past 
and  the  ensuing  week,  over  which  some 
here  present  will    preside,   at  which 
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maj  here  present  will  assist,  and 
which  almost  all  here  present  will 
witness. 

I  will  discuss,  then,  tlie  im})ortance 
of  juil<;ia<;  according  to  the  law,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  due  administration 
of  Jostice  open  the  character  and  hap- 
piness of  notions.  And  in  so  doin«;,  I 
will  begin  with  stating  a  few  of  those 
arcamstances  which  may  mislead  even 
^ood  and  conscientious  men,  and  sub- 
iect  them  to  the  unchristian  sin  of 
aaiung  contrary  to  the  law.  I  will 
ttte  how  that  Justice  is  ])urified  and 
lerfected,  by  which  the  happiness  and 
Jnraetcr  of  nations  is  affected  to  a 
[ood  purpose. 

I  do  this  with  less  fear  of  being 
niianderstood,  because  I  am  speaking 
Mfore  two  great  magistrates,  who  have 
ired  much  among  ns  ;  and  whom  — 
Manse  they  have  lived  much  among 
H— we  have  all  learned  to  respect  and 
itgvd,  and  to  whom  no  man  fears  to 
consider  himself  as  accountable,  bc- 
cuse  all  men  see  that  they,  in  the 
•dinuiistration  of  their  high  office,  con- 
sider themselves  as  deeply  and  daily 
■eeonntable  to  God. 

And  let  no  man  say,  "Why  teach 
SBch  things  ?  Do  you  think  they  must 
not  have  occurred  to  those  to  whom 
thcrf  are  a  concern  ?  **  I  answer  to  this 
that  no  man  preaches  novelties  and 
diieirreries  ;  the  object  of  preaching  is, 
oooftantly  to  remind  mankind  of  what 
mankind  are  constantly  forgetting ; 
not  to  supply  the  defects  of  human 
intelligence,  but  to  fortify  tlie  feebleness 
of  human  resolutions,  to  recall  man- 
kind from  the  by-paths  where  they 
torn,  into  that  broad  path  of  salvation 
which  all  know,  but  few  tread.  These 
plain  lessons  the  humblest  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  may  teach,  if  they  are 
and  the  most  powerful  Chris- 
i  will  ponder,  if  they  are  wise.  No 
,  whether  he  bear  the  sword  of  the 
law,  or  whether  he  bear  that  sceptre 
which  the  iword  of  the  law  cannot 
reach,  can  answer  for  his  own  heart  to- 
morrow, and  can  say  to  the  teacher, — 
"  Thoa  wamcst  me,  thou  teachest  me, 
in  irain." 

A  Christian  Judge,  in  a  free  land, 
ihoaldy  with  the  most  scmpnlous  exact- 


ness, jruard  hiinsidf  from  the  influence 
of  tiiose  party  tci'liM::^,  upDii  wliidi, 
|)i'rli.i])-^,  tiic  jire>«Tv;ui'»n  ,,['  p  .htiiMl 
liberty  d'-pentls,  hut  by  whirli  the  hetter 
reason  of  individuals  is  often  blinded 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  ])ublic  dis- 
turbed. I  am  not  uilking  of  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  such  fcclint^s  ;  I  am 
hardly  talking  of  any  gratitication  of 
which  the  individual  himself  is  con- 
scious, but  I  am  raising  up  a  wise  and 
useful  jealousy  of  the  encroachment 
of  those  feelings,  which,  when  they  do 
encroacli,  lessen  the  value  of  the  most 
valuable,  and  lower  the  imp(irtance  ot 
the  most  important,  men  in  the  country. 
I  admit  it  to  be  extremely  ditKcuU  to 
live  amidst  the  agitations,  contests,  and 
discnssions  of  a  free  people,  and  to 
remain  in  that  state  of  cool,  passionless 
Cliristian  candour,  which  society  expect 
from  their  great  magistrates  ;  but  it  is 
the  pledge  that  magistrate  has  given, 
it  is  the  life  he  has  taken  up,  it  is  the 
class  of  qualities  which  ht  hits  promised 
us,  and  lor  which  he  has  rendered  him- 
self rcs|>onsiblo  :  it  is  the  same  taulc 
in  him  which  want  of  courage  would 
be  in  some  men,  and  want  of  moral 
regularity  in  others.  It  runs  counter 
to  those  very  purposes,  and  sins  against 
those  utilities  for  which  the  very  oflice 
was  created:  without  these  qualities, 
he  who  ought  'to  be  cool,  is  heatcii ;  he 
who  ought  to  be  neutral,  is  partial :  the 
ermine  of  Justice  is  spotted  ;  the  ba- 
lance of  Justice  is  unpoised;  tlio  fillet 
of  Justice  is  torn  off  :  and  he  who  sits 
to  judge  after  the  law,  smites  contrary 
to  the  law. 

And  if  the  preser^'ation  of  calmness 
ami'lst  the  strong  feelings  by  which  a 
Judge  is  surrounded  be  diOieult,  is  it 
not  also  honourable  ?  and  would  it  be 
honourable  if  it  were  not  dilHculi  ? 
Why  do  men  quit  their  homes,  and  give 
up  their  common  occu])ations,  and  re- 
pair to  the  tribunal  of  Justice  ?  Why 
this  hustle  and  business,  why  this  de- 
coration and  display,  and  why  are  we 
all  eager  to  pay  our  homage  to  the  dis- 
pensers of  Justice?  Because  we  all 
feel  that  there  must  be,  somewhere  or 
other,  a  check  to  human  pasr<ioiis  ;  be- 
cause we  all  know  the  inimen^e  value 
and  importance  of  men,  in  whose  placid 
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equity  and  mediating  wisdom,  we  can 
trust  in  the  worst  of  times  ;  because 
wc  cannot  cherish  too  stnmgly  and 
express  too  phiiuly,  that  reverence  wo 
feel  for  men,  who  can  rise  up  in  the 
ship  of  the  state,  and  rebuke  the  storms 
of  the  mind,  and  bid  its  angry  passions 
bo  still. 

A  ChriRtian  Judgo  in  a  free  land, 
should  not  only  keep  his  mind  clear 
from  the  violence  of  party  feelings  but 
he  should  bo  very  careful  to  preserve 
his  independence,  by  seeking  no  pro- 
motion, and  asking  no  favours  from 
those  who  govern  :  or  at  leust,  to  be 
(which  is  nn  experiment  not  without 
danger  to  his  salvation)  so  thoroughly 
confident  of  his  motives  and  his  con- 
duct, that  he  is  certain  the  hope  of 
favour  to  come,  or  gratitude  for  favour 
past,  will  never  cause  him  to  swerve 
from  the  strict  line  of  duty.  It  is  often 
the  lot  of  a  Judge  to  be  placed,  not 
only  between  the  accuser  and  the  ac- 
cused, not  only  between  the  complain- 
ant and  him  against  whom  it  is  com- 
plained, but  between  the  guvernors  and 
the  governed,  between  the  people  and 
those  whose  lawful  commands  the  people 
are  bound  to  obey.  In  these  sort  of  con- 
tests it  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
rulers  are  sometimes  as  angry  as  the 
ruled;  the  wholeeyesofanation  arc  fixed 
upon  one  man,  and  upon  his  character 
and  conduct  the  stability  and  happiness 
of  the  times  seem  to  depend.  The  best 
and  firmest  magistrates  cannot  tell  how 
they  may  act  under  such  circumstances, 
but  every  man  moy  prepare  himself 
for  acting  well  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  cherishing  that  quiet  feeling 
of  independence,  which  removes  one 
temptation  to  act  ill.  Every  man  may 
avoid  putting  himself  in  a  situation 
where  his  hopes  of  advantage  are  on 
one  side,  and  his  sense  of  diity  on  the 
other :  such  a  temptation  may  bo  with- 
stood, but  it  is  better  it  should  not  be 
encountered.  Far  better  that  feeling 
which  says,  **I  have  vowed  a  vow  before 
God ;  I  have  put  on  the  n>be  of  justice; 
farewell  avarice,  farewell  ambition  : 
pass  me  who  will,  slight  me  who  will, 
I  live  henceforwanl  only  for  the  great 
duties  of  life  :  my  business  is  on  earth, 
my  hope  and  my  reward  are  in  God." 


He  who  takes  the  office  of  a  Jadge 
as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  tal^ 
in  his  hands  a  splendid  gem,  good  and 
glorious,  perfect  and  pure.  Shall  he 
give  it  up  mutilated,  shall  he  nuur  it, 
shall  he  darken  it,  shall  it  emit  no  light, 
shall  it  be  valued  at  no  price,  shall  it 
excite  no  wonder  ?  Shall  he  find  it  a 
diamond,  shall  he  leave  it  a  stone  f 
What  shall  we  saj  to  the  man  iriio 
would  wilfully  destroy  with  fire  the 
magnificent  temple  of  God,  in  which  I 
am  now  preaching  ?  Far  worse  is  he 
who  ruins  the  moral  edifices  of  the 
world,  which  time  and  toil,  and  many 
prayers  to  God,  and  many  suflerings 
of  men,  have  reared  ;  who  puts  oat 
the  light  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives, 
and  leaves  us  to  wander  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  corruption  and  the  desoIatioQ 
of  sin.  There  may  be,  there  pmWrfy 
is,  in  this  church,  some  young  man 
who  may  hereafter  fill  the  office  of  an 
English  Judge,  when  the  greater  pirt 
of  those  who  hear  me  are  dead,  and 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  gram 
Let  him  remember  my  words,  and  let 
them  form  and  fashion  his  spirit :  he 
cannot  tell  in  what  dangerous  and  avfal 
times  he  may  be  pUu^ed  ;  bat  as  a 
mariner  looks  to  his  compass  in  ths 
calm,  and  looks  to  his  compass  in  the 
btorm,  and  never  keeps  his  eyes  off  hii 
compass,  so  in  eyrery  ricissitude  of  a 
judicial  life,  deciding  for  the  peoplei 
deciding  against  the  people,  protecting 
the  just  rights  of  kings,  or  restraining 
their  unlawful  ambition,  let  him  ever 
cling  to  that  pure,  exalted,  and  Chris- 
tian independence,  which  towers  over 
the  little  motives  of  life  ;  which  no  hope 
of  favour  can  influence,  which  no  effiwt 
of  power  can  control. 

A  Christian  Judge  in  a  finee  country 
should  respect,  on  every  occasion,  those 
popular  institutions  of  Justice,  which 
were  intended  for  his  control,  and  for 
our  security  ;  to  see  homblc  men  col- 
lected accidentally  fW)m  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  treated  with  tcndemv»s  and 
courtesy  by  supreme  magistrates  of 
deep  learning  and  pract^ed  under- 
standing, from  whoee  views  they  are 
perhaps  at  that  moment  dilTcring.  and 
whuso  directions  they  do  not  choose  to 
follow  ;  to  see  at  such  times  ercry  die- 
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poiitkm  to  wannth  restrained,  and 
tiftrj  tendencf  to  contemptuous  feeling 
kept  back  ;  to  witness  the  submissiun 
of  the  great  and  wise,  not  when  it  is 
OEtorteil  by  necessity,  but  when  it  is 
fnctiaed  with  willingness  and  grace, 
II  •  spectacle  which  is  rery  grateful  to 
Eaglisfanienf  which  no  other  country 
leei,  which,  above  all  thtngii,  shows 
te  a  Judge  has  a  pure,  gentle,  and 
Christian  heart,  and  that  he  never 
wishes  to  smite  contrary  to  the  law. 

May  I  add  the  great  importance  in  a 
Mgc  of  courtesy  to  nil  men,  and  that 
ke  should,  on  all  occasions,  abstain  from 
noeceaitary  bitterness  and  asperity  of 
•pseeh  ?  A  Judge  always  speaks  with 
inpaniiy,  and  always  spenks  with 
cdeet.  His  words  should  he  weighed, 
because  they  entuil  no  e\il  upon  hini- 
idf,  and  much  evil  upon  others.  1'he 
kngnage  of  passion,  the  Ittnguagc  of 
■rcasm,  the  language  of  satire,  is  not, 
flo  such  occasions.  Christian  language : 
k  is  not  the  language  of  a  Judge. 
There  is  a  propriety  of  rebuke  and 
eondcmnation,  the  justice  of  which  is 
fek  even  by  him  who  sutlers  under  it ; 
htt  when  magistrates,  under  the  musk 
of  law,  aim  at  the  offender  more  than 
tha  offence,  and  are  more  studious  of 
iaflictiDg  pain,  than  repressing  error  or 
lime,  the  office  suffers  as  much  as  the 
fudge :  the  respect  for  Justice  is  les- 
med  ;  and  the  school  of  pure  reason 
Meomcs  the  hated  theatre  of  mis- 
^ievoiis  passion. 

A  Christian  Judge  who  means  to  be 
ast,  must  not  fear  to  smite  according 
0  the  law  ;  he  must  remember  that  lie 
leareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.  Under 
lii  protection  wo  live,  under  his  pro- 
eetion  we  acquire,  under  his  protection 
re  enjoy.  Without  him,  no  man  would 
lefend  his  character,  no  man  would 
ffcaerve  his  substance :  proper  pride. 
Ml  gains,  valuable  exertions,  all  de- 
cnd  upon  his  firm  wisdom.  If  he 
brink  from  the  severe  duties  of  his 
Aoe,  he  saps  the  foundation  of  social 
ilai»  betrays  the  highest  interests  of  the 
rorid,  and  sits  not  to  judge  according 
0  the  law. 

The  topics  of  mercy  are  the  small- 
lets  of  tlie  offence — the  infrcquency 
i  the  oSeiico.    The  temptations  to  the 


culprit,  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
cnlprit,  the  severity  of  the  law,  the 
error  of  the  law,  the  different  state  of 
society,  the  altered  state  of  feeling,  and 
above  all,  the  distressing  doubt  whether 
a  human  being  in  the  lowest  abyss  of 
]>overty  and  ignorance,  has  not  done 
injustice  to  hiuiself^  and  is  not  perish- 
ing away  from  the  want  of  knowledge, 
the  want  of  fortune,  and  the  want  of 
friends.  All  magistrates  feel  thcso 
things  in  the  early  exercise  of  their 
judicial  power,  but  the  Chnstian  Judge 
always  feels  them,  is  always  youthful, 
always  tender  when  he  is  going  to  shed 
human  blood  :  retires  from  the  business 
of  men,  communes  with  his  own  heart, 
ponders  on  the  work  of  death,  and 
prays  to  that  Saviour  who  redeemed 
him.  that  he  muy  not  shed  the  blood  of 
man  in  vain. 

These,  then,  are  those  faults  which 
expose  a  man  to  the  danger  of  smiting 
contrary  to  the  law  :  a  Judge  must  bo 
clear  from  the  spirit  of  party,  inde- 
pendent of  all  favour,  well  inclined  to 
the  popular  institutions  of  his  country; 
firm  in  applying  the  rule,  merciful  in 
making  the  exception  ;  patient,  guard- 
c(l  in  his  speech,  gentle,  and  courteous 
to  all.  Add  his  learning,  his  labour, 
his  experience,  his  probity,  his  practised 
and  acute  faculties,  and  this  man  is  the 
light  of  the  world,  who  adonis  human 
life,  and  gives  security  to  that  life  which 
he  adorns- 

Now  see  the  consequence  of  that 
state  of  Justice  which  this  character 
implies,  and  the  explanation  of  all  that 
deserved  honour  we  confer  on  the  pre- 
servation of  such  a  character,  and  all 
the  wi;»e  jealousy  we  feel  at  the  slight- 
est injury  or  deterioration  it  may  ex- 
perience. 

The  most  obvious  and  important 
use  of  this  perl'ect  Justice  is,  that  it 
makes  nations  safe :  under  common 
circumstances,  the  institutions  of  Jus- 
tice seem  to  have  little  or  no  bearing 
u])on  the  safety  and  security  of  a 
country,  but  in  ]>eriods  of  real  danger, 
when  a  nation  surrounded  by  foreign 
enemies,  contends  not  for  the  boundaries 
of  empire,  but  for  the  very  being  and 
existence  of  empire ;  then  it  is  that 
the  advantages  of  just  institutions  are 
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(ii  Kiiii.  ^ucli  a  rouutry  has  no  ki'.al 
injuries  to  reiiKinlKir,  no  Ic^nl  murders 
to  revenge,  no  legal  robbery  to  redress: 
it  is  strong  in  its  justice  :  it  is  then 
that  the  use  and  object  of  all  this 
assemblage  of  gentlemen  and  arrange- 
ment of  Juries,  and  the  deserved 
veneration  in  which  we  hold  the 
character  of  English  Judges,  is  under- 
stood in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  its 
fullest  effects  :  men  die  for  such  things 
—  they  cannot  be  subdued  by  foreign 
force  where  such  just  practices  prevail. 
The  Bword  of  ambition  is  shivered  to 
pieces  against  such  a  bulwark.  Nations 
fall  where  Judges  are  unjust,  becnuse 
there  is  nothing  which  the  multitude 
think  worth  defending  ;  but  nations  do 
not  fall  which  are  treated  as  we  are 
treated,  but  they  rise  as  we  have  risen, 
and  they  shine  as  wc  have  shone,  and 
die  as  we  have  died,  too  much  used  to 
Justice,  and  too  much  used  to  freedom, 
to  care  for  that  life  which  is  not  just 
and  free.  I  call  you  all  to  witness  if 
tliero  be  any  exaggerated  picture  in 
this :  the  sword  is  just  sheathed,  the 
flag  is  jnst  furled,  the  last  sound  of  the 
uum{H;t  has  just  died  away.  You  all 
rpmpnilM^r  whnt  n  RnArtAnlp  thia  ponntrv 
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I  out  their  orbits,  and  warns  with 
.  load  Toice,  and  roles  with  a  strong 
ifli,  and  carries  order  and  discipline 
Mo  a  world,  which  bnt  for  her  would 
nlj  be  a  wild  waste  of  passions. 
ink  what  we  are,  and  what  jast  laws 
■re  done  for  as  :  — a  land  of  pietj 
■d  eharity ; — a  land  of  chnrches,  and 
oipitala.  and  altars;— a  nation  of 
pod  Samaritans ; — a  people  of  nni- 
wnl  compassion.  All  lands,  all  seas, 
mtt  beard  we  are  brave.  We  have 
■at  ibeathed  that  sword  which  do- 
the  world ;  we  have  jast  laid 
that  backler  which  covered  the 
Mioiii  of  the  earth.  Ood  blesses  the 
oQ  with  iertilitj ;  English  looms  la- 
Mr  for  ererj  climate.  All  the  waters 
i  the  globe  are  covered  with  English 
Unk  We  are  softened  by  fine  arts, 
Miied  by  haman  literature,  instructed 
|V  deep  science  ;  and  every  people,  as 
Mj  break  their  feudal  chains,  look  to 
ht  foanders  and  fathers  of  freedom 
br  examples  which  may  animate,  and 
nln  which  may  guide.    If  ever  a  na- 


tion was  happy,  if  ever  a  nation  was 
visibly  blessed  by  God — if  ever  a  na- 
tion was  honoured  abroad,  and  left  at 
home  under  a  government  (which  wo 
can  now  conscientiously  call  a  liberal 
government)  to  the  full  career  of 
talent,  industry,  and  vigour,  wc  are  at 
this  moment  that  people  —  and  this  is 
our  happy  lot.— First  the  Gospel  has 
done  it,  and  then  Justice  has  done  it ; 
and  he  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  labour 
that  this  happy  condition  of  existence 
may  remain,  must  guard  the  piety  of 
these  times,  and  he  must  watch  over 
the  spirit  of  Justice  which  exists  in 
these  times.  First,  he  must  take  care 
that  the  altars  of  God  are  not  polluted, 
that  the  Christian  faith  is  retained  in 
purity  and  in  perfection  :  and  then 
turning  to  human  affairs,  let  him  strive 
for  spotless,  incorruptible  Justice  ;  — 
praising,  honouring,  and  loving  the 
just  Judge,  and  abhorring,  as  the 
worst  enemy  of  mankind,  him  who  is 
placed  there  to  "judge  after  the  law, 
and  who  smites  contrary  to|he  law." 
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Luke,  x.  25. 
Andy  behold,  a  certain  lawjfer  ttood  vp, 
and  tempted  Him,  satfinff, "  Master,  what 
9haU  I  do  to  inherU  eternal  life?" 

Tnia  lawyer,  who  is  thus  represented 
to  have  tempted  our  blessed  Saviour, 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
much  in  earnest  in  the  question  which 
he  asked:  his  object  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  re* 
ligious  knowledge,  but  the  display  of 
human  talent  He  did  not  say  to  him- 
self, I  will  now  draw  near  to  this  august 
Being;  I  will  inform  myself  from  the 
fountain  of  truth,  and  from  the  very 
lips  of  Christ,  I  will  learn  a  lesson  of 
salvation;  but  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
in  such. a  gathering  together  of  the 
Jews,  in  such  a  moment  of  public 
agitation,  the  opportunity  of  display 
was  not  to  be  neglected ;  full  of  that 
internal  confidence  which  men  of 
talents  so  ready,  and  so  exercised,  are 
sometimes  apt  to  feel,  ho  approaches 
our  Saviour  with  all  the  apparent 
modesty  of  interrogation,  and  salut- 
ing him  with  the  appellation  of  Master, 


prepares,  with  all  professional  i 
ness,  for  his  humiliation  and  defeat. 

Talking  humanly,  and  we  mut  talk 
humanly,  for  our  Saviour  was  tbea 
acting  a  human  part,  the  experineBt 
ended,  as  all  must  wish  an  expenmcatt 
to  end,  where  levity  and  bad  latth  an 
on  one  side,  and  piety,  simplicity,  and 
goodness  on  the  othier:  the  objcctur 
was  silenced,  and  one  of  the  brightdt 
lessons  of  the  Gospel  elicited,  fior  the 
eternal  improvement  of  mankind. 

Still,  though  we  wish  the  motive  for 
the  question  had  been  better,  we  miBt 
not  forget  the  question,  and  we  bihI 
not  forget  who  asked  the  question,  aod 
we  must  not  forget  who  ans#ered  it, 
and  what  that  answer  was.  The  qacf> 
tion  was  the  wisest  and  beat  that  ever 
came  from  the  mouth  of  man;  Uw 
man  who  asked  it  was  the  very  person 
who  ought  to  have  asked  it*;  a  man 
overwhelmed,  probably,  with  the  in- 
trigues, the  bustle,  and  business  of 
life,  and  therefore,  most  likely  to  for* 
get  the  interests  of  another  world:  the 
answerer  was  oar   bleiaed    Savioai^ 
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throoKb  whose  mediation,  you,  and  I, 
and  all  of  us,  hope  to  live  ngnin  ;  and 
the  answer,  remember,  was  plain  and 
practical;  not  flowery,  not  nietaj)hy' 
»ical,  not  doctrinal ;  but  it  said  to  the 
man  uf  the  law.  If  you  wish  to  live 
eternally,  do  your  duty  to  God  and 
man ;  live  in  this  world  as  yon  ought 
to  live ;  make  yourself  fit  for  eternity ; 
and  then,  and  then  only,  God  will 
grant  to  you  eternal  life. 

There  are,  probably,  in  this  church, 
iBiny  persons  of  the  profession  of  the 
law,  who  have  often  asked  before,  with 
better  faith  than  their  brother,  and  who 
do  BOW  ask  this  great  question,  **  What 
ihin  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?**  I 
ibll,  therefore,  direct  to  them  some 
obsenrations  on  the  particular  duties 
they  owe  to  society,  because  I  think  it 
Riiable  to  this  particular  season,  be- 
ense  it  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  tell  men  how  they  are  to  be  Chris- 
tlftat  in  detail,  than  to  exhort  them  to 
be  Christians  generally;  because  it  is 
of  the  highest  utility  to  avail  ourselves 
of  these  occasions,  to  show  to  classes 
of  mankind  what  those  virtues  arc, 
which  they  have  more  frequent  and 
nloable  opportunities  of  practising, 
and  what  thuoe  faults  and  rices  are,  to 
niueh  they  are  more  particularly  ex- 

pOKda 

It  falli  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
Mgsged  in  the  active  and  arduous 
prSfession  of  the  law  to  pass  their 
mi  In  great  cities,  amidst  severe  and 
faioesnnt  occupation,  requiring  all  the 
ftcultiet,  and  calling  forth,  from  time 
10  time,  many  of  the  strongest  passions 
of  our  nature.  In  the  midst  of  all 
tUa,  rivals  are  to  be  watched,  supe- 
lion  are  to  be  cnltivated,  connections 
deriahed ;  lome  portion  of  life  must  be 
gben  to  aoeiety,  and  some  little  to  re- 
Inaiion  and  amusement  When,  then, 
b  the  qnoition  to  be  asked,  **  What 
diall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
what  leianre  for  the  altar,  what  time 
ibr  God  ?  I  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  men  engaged  in  this  profession, 
iriiether  religions  feelings  and  religious 
pnctlceB  are  not,  without  any  specula- 
tire  disbelief,  perpetually  sacrificed  to 
the  buiinesi  of  the  #orld  ?  Are  not 
the  habita  of  devotion  gradually  dis- 


placed by  other  habits  of  soliclturlc, 
liurry.  and  caro.  totally  iiio();n|)atil)le 
with  Iial)lt.s  of  (Icvorion  ?  Is  not  the 
taste  lor  <lcvotion  Icssou(^<l  ?  Is  not 
the  time  for  devotion  abridged  ?  Are 
yon  not  more  and  more  conquered 
against  your  warnings  and  against 
your  will ;  not,  perhaps,  without  pain 
and  compunction,  by  the  Mammon  of 
life  ?  Alid  what  is  the  cure  for  this 
great  evil  to  which  your  profession 
exposes  you?  The  cure  is,  to  keep 
a  sacred  place  in  your  heart,  where 
Almighty  God  is  enshrined,  and  where 
nothing  human  can  enter ;  to  say  to 
the  world,  **  Thus  far  shah  thou  go, 
and  no  further  -/*  to  remember  you  are 
a  lawyer,  without  forgetting  you  are  a 
Christian  ;  to  wish  for  no  more  wealth 
than  ought  to  bo  possessed  by  an  in- 
heritor of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  to 
covet  no  more  honour  than  is  suitable 
to  a  child  of  Qod ;  boldly  and  bravely 
to  set  yourself  limits,  and  to  show  to 
others  you  have  limits,  and  that  no 
professional  eagerness,  and  no  profes- 
sional activity,  shall  ever  induce  you 
to  infringe  upon  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  religion :  remember  the  text ; 
put  the  great  question  really,  which 
the  tempter  of  Christ  only  pretended 
to  put.  In  the  midst  of  your  hijrhest 
success  in  the  most  perfect  gratifica- 
tion of  your  vanity,  in  the  most  ample 
increase  of  your  wealth,  fall  down  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  say,  **  Master, 
what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  " 
The  genuine  and  unaltected  piety 
of  a  lawyer  is,  in  one  respect,  of  great 
advantage  to  the  general  interests  of 
religion ;  inasmuch  as  to  the  hi^'hest 
member  of  that  profession  a  great  i>haro 
of  the  Clmreh  patronage  is  entrusted, 
and  to  him  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
up  in  the  senate  for  the  defence  of  our 
venerable  Establishment ;  and  great 
and  momentous  would  be  the  loss  to 
this  nation,  if  any  one,  called  to  so 
high  and  iionourablo  an  oiliec,  wore 
found  deficient  in  this  ancient,  pious, 
and  useful  zeal  for  the  Established 
Church.  In  talking  to  men  of  your 
active  lives  and  habits,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  anticipate  the  splendid  and 
exalted  stations  for  which  any  one  of 
you  may  bo  destined.     Fifty  ycara 
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ago,  the  person  .at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  the  greatest  lawyer  now  in 
England,  perhaps  in  the  world,  stood 
in  this  church,  on  such  occasions  as 
the  present,  as  obscure,  as  unknown, 
and  as  much  doubting  of  his  future 
prospects  as  the  humblest  individual 
of  the  profession  here  present.  If 
providence  reserve  such  honours  for 
any  one  who  may  now  chance  to  hear 
me,  let  him  remember  that  there  is  re- 
quired at  his  hands  a  zeal  for  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  a  zeal  tempered 
by  discretion,  compatible  with  Chris- 
tian charity,  ond  tolerant  of  Christian 
freedom.  All  human  establishments 
are  liable  to  err,  and  are  capable  of 
improvement:  to  act  as  if  you  denied 
this,  to  perpetuate  any  infringement 
upon  the  freedom  of  other  sects,  how- 
ever vexatious  that  infringement,  and 
however  safe  its  removal,  is  not  to 
defend  an  establishment,  but  to  expose 
it  to  unmerited  obloquy  and  reproach. 
Never  think  it  necessary  to  be  weak 
and  childish  in  the  highest  concerns  of 
life:  the  career  of  the  law  opens  to  you 
many  great  and  glorious  opportunities 
of  promoting  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  of  doing  good  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  :  there  is  no  situation  of  that 
profession  in  which  you  can  be  more 
great  and  more  glorious  than  when 
in  the  fulness  of  years,  and  the  ful- 
ness of  honours,  you  are  found  de- 
fending that  Church  which  first  tanght 
you  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil,  and  brenthed  into  yon  the  ele- 
ments of  religious  life:  but  when  you 
defend  that  Church,  defend  it  with 
enlarged  wisdom  and  with  the  spirit 
of  magnanimity ;  praise  its  great  ex- 
cellences, do  not  perpetuate  its  little 
defects,  be  its  liberal  defender,  be  its 
wise  patron,  be  its  real  friend.  If  you 
can  be  great  and  bold  in  human  affairs, 
do  not  think  it  Jiecessary  to  be  narrow 
and  timid  in  spiritual  concerns  :  bind 
yourself  up  with  the  real  and  import- 
ant interests  of  the  Church,  and  hold 
yourself  accountable  to  God  for  its 
safety ;  but  yield  up  trifles  to  the  altered 
state  of  the  world.  Fear  no  change 
which  lessens  the  enemies  of  that  Es- 
tablishment, fear  no  change  which  in- 
creases the  activity  of  that  Establish-  [ 


ment,  fear  no  change  which  dnws 
down  npon  it  the  more  abondant 
prayers  and  blessings  of  the  homin 
race. 

Justice  is  found,  experimentally,  to 
bo  most  effectoallj  promoted  by  the 
opposite  efforts  of  practised  ind  in- 
genious men  presenting  to  the  selectkm 
of  an  impartial  judge  the  best  sige- 
ments  for  the  establishment  and  ezplir 
nation  of  truth.     It  becomes,  then, 
under  such  an  arrangement,  die  de- 
cided duty  of  an  advocate  to  nie  ail 
the  arguments  in  hit  power  to  defend 
the  cause  he  has  adopted,  and  to  leave 
the  effects  of  those  arguments  to  the 
judgment  of  others.    However  aiefiil 
this  practice  may  be  for  the  promctioii 
of  public  justice,  it  is  not  withoot  dag- 
ger to  the  individaal  whose  practiea 
it  becomes.    It  is  apt  to  produce  a  pro- 
fligate indifference  to  truth  in  higiwr 
occasions  of  life,  where  truth  cannec 
for  a  moment  be  trifled  with,  mock 
less  callously  trampled  on,  much  km 
suddenly  and  totally  yielded  up  to  the 
basest  of  human  motives.    It  is  aHoa- 
ishing  what  unworthy  and  inadeqnsiB 
notions  men  are  apt  to  form  of  the 
Christian  faith.    Christianity  does  not 
insist  upon  duties  to  an  individual,  and 
forget  the  daties  which  are  owing  lo 
the  great  mass  of  individuals,  wkiob 
we  call  our  country ;  it  does  not  teedi 
yon  how  to  benefit  your  neighbov, 
and  leave  you  to  inflict  the  most  serious 
injuries  upon  all    whose    interest  is 
bound  up  with  you  in  the  same  lank 
I  need  not  say  to  this  congrngatiott 
that  there  is  a  wrong  and  a  right  in 
public  affairs,  as  there  is  a  wrong  and 
a  right  in  private  affairs.     I  neiS  not 
prove  that  in  any  vote,  in  any  line  of 
conduct  which  affects  the  pubUe  in- 
terest, every  Christian  is  bound  most 
solemnly  and  most  religiously,  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.    Let  il 
be  for,  let  it  be  against,  lei  it  please, 
let  it  displease,  no  matter  with  whom 
it  sides,  or  what  it  thwarts,  it  is  a 
solemn  duty,  on  such  occasions,  to  act 
from  the  pure  dictates  of  conscienee, 
and  to  be  as  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
tlie  great  mass  of  your  fellow-creatures, 
as  you  would  be  to  the  interesu  of  any 
individual  of  that  mass.    Wl^i 
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if  Uwre  be  an  j  trath  in  these  observa- 
tioDt,  can  that  man  be  pure  and  inno- 
eent  before  God,  can  he  be  quite  harm- 
km  and  respectable  before  men,  who, 
in  mature  a^  at  a  moment  s  notice, 
sacrifices  to  wealth  and  power  all  the 
fixed  and  firm  opinions  of  his  life; 
who  pntB  his  moral  principles  to  sale, 
lad  barters  his  dignity  and  his  soul 
for  the  baubles  of  the  world  ?  If  these 
tonpcations  come  across  you,  then  re- 
nember  the  memorable  words  of  the 
tot,  **  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eter- 
aal  life  ?**  not  this  — don't  «lo  this  :  it 
ii  no  title  to  eternity  to  suffer  deserved 
ihime  among  men  :  endure  anything 
nther  than  the  loss  of  character;  cling 
to  chanu:ter  as  your  best  possession  ; 
do  not  envy  men  wlio  pass  you  in  life, 
imAj  because  they  are  under  less  moral 
and  religions  restraint  than  yourself. 
Toor  object  is  not  fame,  but  honour- 
able Came  :  your  object  is  not  wealth, 
but  wealth  worthily  obtained:  your 
ofeject  is  not  power,  but  power  gained 
fwly,  and  exercised  virtuously.  Long- 
nflbring  is  a  great  and  important 
kiion  in  human  life;  in  no  part  of 
hnaan  life  is  it  more  necessary  than  in 
yoor  arduous  profession.  The  greatest 
■en  it  has  produced  have  been  at  some 
period  of  their  professional  lives  ready 
to  fiunt  at  the  long,  and  apparently 
fruitless  journey;  and  if  you  look  at 
thoae  lives,  you  will  find  they  have 
been  supported  by  a  confidence  (under 
God)  in  the  general  effects  of  character 
tad  industry.  They  have  withstood 
the  allurement  of  pleasure,  which  is  the 
fimand  most  common  cause  of  failure; 
Ihej  hare  disdained  the  little  arts  and 
BManne^ses  which  carry  base  men  a 
sertain  way,  and  no  further ;  they  have 
ttemly  rejected  also  the  sudden  means 
nf  growing  basely  rich,  and  dishonour- 
ibly  great,  with  which  every  man  is  at 
■le  time  or  another  sure  to  bo  assailed; 
lad  then  they  have  broken  out  into 
light  and  glory  at  the  last,  exhibiting 
O  mankind  the  splendid  spectacle  of 
pneafe  talents  long  exercised  by  difficul- 
ka,  and  high  principles  never  tainted 
rith  guilt. 

After  all,  remember  that  your  pro- 
Saiion  is  a  lottery  in  which  you  may 
on  as  well  as  win ;  and  you  must 
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take  it  as  a  lottery,  in  which,  aftet 
every  effort  of  your  own,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  command  success :  for  this  you 
arc  not  accountable ;  but  you  are 
accountable  for  your  purity  ;  you  are 
accountable  for  the  preservation  of 
your  character.  It  is  not  in  every 
man*s  power  to  say,  I  will  be  a  great 
and  successful  lawyer  ;  but  it  is  in 
every  man*s  power  to  say,  that  he  will 
(with  God*s  assistance)  be  a  good 
Christian  and  an  honest  man.  What- 
ever is  moral  and  religious  is  in  your 
own  power.  If  fortune  deserts  you, 
do  not  desert  yourself  ;  do  not  under- 
value inward  consolation  ;  connect 
God  with  your  labour  ;  remember  you 
are  Christ's  servant ;  be  seeking  always 
fqr  the  inheritance  of  immortal  life. 

I  must  urge  you  by  another  motive, 
and  bind  you  by  another  obligation, 
against  the  sacrifice  of  public  princi- 
ple. A  proud  man  when  he  has  ob- 
tained the  reward,  and  accepted  the 
wages  of  baseness,  enters  into  a  severe 
account  with  himself,  and  feels  clearly 
that  he  has  suffered  degradation  :  ho 
may  hide  it  by  increased  zeal  and  vio- 
lence, or  varnish  it  over  by  simulated 
gaiety ;  he  may  silence  the  world,  but 
he  cannot  always  silence  himself.  If 
this  is  only  a  beginning,  and  you  mean, 
henceforward,  to  trample  all  principle 
under  foot,  that  is  another  thing  ;  but 
a  man  of  fine  parts  and  nice  feelings  is 
trying  a  very  dangerous  experiment 
with  his  happiness,  who  means  to  pre- 
serve his  general  character, and  indulge 
in  one  act  of  baseness.  Such  a  man 
is  not  made  to  endure  scorn  and  self- 
reproach  :  it  is  far  from  being  certiiin 
that  ho  will  be  satisfied  with  that  un- 
scriptural  bargain  in  which  he  ha^ 
gained  the  honours  of  the  world,  and 
lost  the  purity  of  his  soul. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  but  that  many  opportunities 
must  occur  for  the  exertions  of  charity 
and  benevolence  :  I  do  not  mean  the 
charity  of  money,  but  the  charity  ot 
time,  lal)onr,  and  attention  ;  the  pro- 
tection of  those  whoso  resources  are 
feeble,  and  the  information  of  those 
whose  knowledge  is  small.  In  the 
hands  of  bad  men,  the  law  is  sometimes 
an  artifice  to  mislead,  and  sometimes 
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I  should  caution  the  younger  part  of 
tbfs  profession  (who  are  commonly 
■elected  for  it  on  account  of  their 
superior  talents,)  to  cultivate  a  little 
more  diffidence  of  their  own  powers, 
and  a  little  less  contempt  for  received 
opinions,  than  is  commonly  exhibited 
at  the  beginning  of  their  career  :  mis- 
trust of  this  nature  teaches  moderation 
in  the  formation  of  opinions,  and  pre- 
rents  the  painful  necessity  of  incon- 
sistency and  recantation  in  future  life. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  ablest  young 
men  at  the  beginning  of  their  intel- 
lectual existence  can  anticipate  all 
those  reasons,  and  dive  into  all  those 
motives,  which  induce  mankind  to  act 
as  they  do  act,  and  make  the  world 
such  as  we  find  it  to  be  ;  and  though 
there  is  doubtless  much  to  alter,  and 
much  to  improve  in  human  affairs,  yet 
you  will  find  mankind  not  quite  so 
wrong  as,  in  the  first  ardour  of  youth, 
you  supposed  them  to  be  ;  and  you 
will  find,  as  you  advance  in  life,  many 
new  lights  to  open  upon  you,  which 
nothing  but  advancing  in  life  could 
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■pon  oneof  70Q  may  de voire  the  defence 
of  some  accused  person,  the  object  of 
mcn*8  hopes  and  fours,  the  siiif^lc  point 
on  which  the  eyes  of  11  wliole  peojile 
are  bent.  These  are  tlie  occasions 
which  try  a  man*8  inward  heart,  and 
Mparate  the  dross  of  haman  nature 
man.  the  gold  of  human  nature.  On 
theto  occasions,  never  mind  being 
mbced  up  for  a  moment  with  the 
criminal  and  the  crime;  fling  yonr- 
nlf  back  upon  great  principles,  fling 
yourself  bock  upon  Ood;  yield  not 
one  atom  to  violence ;  snflier  not  the 
slightest  encroachments  of  injustice; 
mire  not  one  step  before  the  frowns  of 
power;  tremble  not,  for  a  single  in- 
Mant^  at  the  dread  of  misrepresenta- 
1100.  The  great  interests  of  mankind 
•n  placed  in  your  hands ;  it  is  not  so 
much  the  iudividnal  you  are  defend- 
ing; it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
eooMqnence  whether  this,  or  that,  is 
pnifed  to  be  a  crime;  but  on  such 
oecaaioii,  you  are  often  called  upon  to 
defend  the  occupation  of  a  defender, 
to  take  care  that  the  sacred  rights 
belonging  to  that  character  are  not 
destroyed ;  that  that  best  privilege  of 
yoar  profession,  which  so  much 
SMores  onr  regard,  and  so  much  re- 
dounds to  your  credit,  is  never 
soothed  by  flattery,  never  corrupted  by 
fanmr,  never  chilled  by  four.  You 
maj  practise  this  wickedness  secretly, 
M  yon  may  any  other  wickedness ; 
yon  may  suppress  a  topic  of  defence, 
or  soften  an  attack  upon  opponents, 
or  weaken  your  own  arj^umunt,  and 
surifice  the  man  who  has  put  his 
tnist  in  yon,  rather  than  provoke  the 
powerful  by  the  triumphant  establish- 
ment of  unwelcome  innocence  :  but  if 
yoa  do  this,  you  are  a  guilty  man 
before  God.  It  is  better  to  keep  within 
the  pale  of  honour,  it  is  better  to  be 
pure  in  Christ,  and  to  feel  that  you 
are  pore  in  Christ :  and  if  ever  the 
pnuMS  of  mankind  are  sweet,  if  it  be 
ever  allowable  to  a  Christian  to 
hfcathe  the  incense  of  popular  favour, 
and  to  say  it  is  grateful  and  good,  it  is 
when  the  honest,  temperate,  unyield- 
ing advocate,  who  has  protected  inno- 
from  the  grasp  of  power,  is 


the  prayers  and  blessings  of  a  grateful 
people. 

Tlicsc  arc  the  Christian  cxcelK'nco- 
whieh  the  members  of  the  i)rofes>ioii 
of  the  law  have,  above  all,  an  opj)or- 
tunity  of  cultivating:  this  is  your 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  your 
fellow-creatures,  and  these  your  pre- 
parations for  eternal  life.  Do  not  lose 
God  in  the  fervour  and  business  of  the 
world ;  remember  that  the  churches  of 
Christ  are  more  solemn,  and  more 
sacred,  than  your  tribunals ;  bend  not 
before  the  judges  of  tha  king,  and 
forget  the  Judge  of  judges;  search 
not  other  men's  hearts  without  heed- 
ing that  your  own  hearts  will  be 
searched ;  be  innocent  in  the  midst  of 
subtilty }  do  not  carry  the  lawful  arts 
of  your  profession  beyond  your  pro- 
fession; but  when  the  robe  of  the 
advocate  is  laid  aside,  so  live  that  no 
man  shall  dare  to  suppose  your 
opinions  venal,  or  that  your  talents 
and  energy  may  be  bought  for  a 
price:  do  not  heap  scorn  unil  con- 
tempt upon  your  declining  years,  by 
precipitate  ardour  for  success  in  your 
profession;  but  set  out  with  a  iimi 
determination  to  be  unknown,  rather 
than  ill  known  ;  and  to  rise  honestly, 
if  you  rise  at  ^1.  Let  the  world  see 
that  you  have  risen,  because  tlic  natu- 
ral probity  of  your  heart  leads  you  to 
truth ;  because  the  precision  and  extent 
of  your  legid  knowledge  enables  you 
to  fiud  the  right  way  of  doing  the  righc 
thing ;  because  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  legal  art  and  legal  form  is,  in  your 
hands,  not  an  instrument  of  chicaner^', 
but  the  plainest,  easiest,  and  shortest 
way  to  the  end  of  strife.  Impress 
upon  yourself  the  importance  of  yonr 
profession  ;  consider  that  sonic  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  interests 
of  the  world  are  committed  to  your 
core — that  you  are  our  ])rotectors 
against  the  encroachments  of  power  — 
that  you  are  tlie  preservers  of  freedom, 
the  defenders  of  weakness,  the  unru* 
vcllers  of  cunning,  the  investigators  of 
artifice,  the  huniblers  of  pride,  and  the 
scourges  of  oppression  :  when  you 
are  silent,  the  sword  leaps  from   its 
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the  civil  difficulties  of  life,  men  de- 
pend upon  your  exercised  faculties, 
and  jour  spotless  integrity ;  and  they 
require  of  you  an  elevation  above  all 
that  is  mean,  and  a  spirit  which  will 
never  yield  when  it  ought  not  to  jrield. 
As  long  as  your  profession  retains  its 
character  for  learning,  the  rights  of 
mankind  will  be  well  arranged ;  as 
long  as  it  retains  its  character  for 
virtuous  boldness,  those  rights  will  be 
well  defended;  as  long  as  it  pre- 
serves itself  pure  and  incorruptible  on 
other   occasions   not  connected  with 


your  profession,  those  tslents  will 
never  be  used  to  the  public  iojo;, 
which  were  intended  and  nortnred  for 
the  public  good.  I  hope  yoa  will 
weigh  these  observations,  and  applj 
them  to  the  business  of  the  ensuiog 
week,  and  beyond  that,  in  the  commoi 
occupations  of  your  profession :  alvaji 
bearing  in  your  minds  the  emphidf 
words  of  the  text,  and  often  in  tbe 
hurry  of  your  busy,  actife  lira^ 
honestly,  humbly,  heartily  exckiminf 
to  the  Son  of  God,  *«Master,  what 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?" 
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UEETING  OF  THE  CXEBGY 
OF  CLEVELAND. 

March,  1825. 

[From  the  Yarhhire  Herald,'] 

ICb.  Archdeacok,  —  I  am  extremely 
tmy  that  the  clergy  of  the  North 
tiding  of  Yorkshire  hare  abandoned 
bat  distinction  and  pre-eminence, 
i^hich  thej  have  held  over  the  clbrgy 
f  the  other  two  Ridings,  in  their  ab- 
feinence  from  political  discussion  and 
nom  pnblic  meetings,  on  the  subject 
f  the  Catholics.  I  sincerely  wish  that 
Althing  had  been  done,  and  no  meet- 
tig  of  any  description  called.  As  it 
OS  been  called,  it  is  my  duty  to  at- 
Bnd  i|,  and  certainly  I  will  not  attend 
ft  silence.  Do  not  let  my  learned 
cietbren,  however,  be  alarmed ;  I  am 
KH  going  to  inflict  upon  them  a  speech. 

never  attended  a  public  political 
leeting  before  in  my  life  ;  aor  have  I 
Dcr  made  a  speech ;  and  therefore  my 
raat  of  skill  is  a  pretty  good  security 
i>  Toa  for  my  want  of  length. 

There  are  two  difficulties  in  speak- 
ig  upon  the  subject ;  —  one,  that  the 
apics  are  very  numerous,  the  other, 
bat  they  are  trite; — the  last  I  cannot 
ore,  nor  can  you  cure  it;  and  we  mast 
U  agree  to  suffer  patiently  under  each 
ther.  I  shall  obviate  the  first  by  con- 
Ining  myself  to  those  commonplaces 
II  which  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
leans  principally  to  consist :  if  they 
hucre  been  an  hundred  times  refuted 
befioce,  do  not  blame  me  for  refuting 


them  again,  but  take  the  blame  to 
yourselves  for  advancing  them! 

The  first  dictum  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Catholics  is,  thai  they  are  not  to  he 
believed  upon  their  oath ;  but  upon 
what  condition  did  the  parliament  of 
1793  grant  to  the  Catholics  immunity 
and  relief  ?  Upon  the  condition  that 
they  should  sign  certain  oaths ;  and  why 
was  this  made  a  condition,  if  the  oath 
of  a  Catholic  is  not  credible  ?  Or  is  a 
small  subdivision  of  the  clergy  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  consider 
that  test  as  futile,  and  those  securities 
as  frail,  which  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  British  Parliament  has  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  most  sacred  acts,  and 
the  most  solemn  laws  ?  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  ask  you  (for  it  has  been 
regularly  asked  in  this  discussion  for 
thirty  years  past),  by  what  are  the 
Catholics  excluded  from  the  offices  for 
which  they  petition,  unless  by  their 
respect  for  oaths?  If  they  do  not  re- 
spect oaths  they  cannot  be  excluded ; 
if  they  do  respect  oaths,  why  do  you 
exclude  them  when  you  have  such 
means  of  safety  and  security  in  your 
own  hands?  If  Catholics  are  so  care- 
less of  their  oaths,  show  me  some  sus- 
pected Catholic  who  has  crept  into 
place  by  perjury  ;  who  has  enjoyed 
those  advantages  by  his  own  impiety, 
which  are  denied  to  him  by  the  justice 
of  the  law:  I  not  only  do  not  hnow  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  but  I  never 
heard  of  such  an  instance  :  —  if  you 
have  heard  such  an  instance,  produce 
it  J  if  not,  give  up  your  ^;c«lI\i\U^>^  wA 
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scandalous  charge.  But  not  only  do  I 
see  men  of  the  greatest  rank  and  for- 
tune submitting  to  the  most  mortifying 
privations  for  the  sake  of  oaths,  but  I 
see  the  lowest  and  poorest  Catholics 
give  np  their  right  of  voting  at  elec- 
tions, sacrificing  the  opportunity  of 
supporting  the  favourer  of  their  fa- 
vourite question,  and  suffering  the 
disgrace  of  rejection  at  the  hustings, 
from  their  delicate  and  conscientious 
regard  to  the  solemn  covenant  of  an 
oath.  What  magbtrate  dares  reject 
the  oath  of  a  Catholic  ?  What  jud^e 
dares  reject  it  ?  Is  not  property 
changed,  is  not  liberty  abridged,  is  not 
the  blood  of  the  malefactor  shed?  Are 
not  the  most  solemn  acts  of  law,  both 
here  and  in  Ireland,  founded  and  bot- 
tomed upon  the  oath  of  a  Catholic  ? 
Is  no  peace,  is  no  league,  made  with 
Catholics?  do  not  the  repose  and  hap- 
piness of  Europe  often  rest  upon  the 
oaths  and  asseverations  of  Catholics  ? 
Does  my  learned  brother  forget  that 
two-thirds  of  Christian  Europe  are 
Catholics? — and  am  I  to  understand 
from  him,  that  this  vast  proportion  of 
the  Christian  world  is  deficient  in  the 
common  elements  of  civil  life? — that 
they  are  no  more  capable  of  herding 
together  than  the  brutes  of  the  field? — 
that  they  appeal  to  God  only  to  allay 
suspicion,  and  to  protect  fraud  ?  If 
such  are  hit  opinions,  I  must  tell  him 
(though  I  am  sure  he  neither  knows 
the  mischief,  nor  means  it),  that  Car- 
lile,  in  his  wildest  blasphemies  against 
the  Christian  religion,  never  uttered 
anything  against  it  so  horrible  and  so 
unjust 

I  come  now  to  another  common 
phrase,  the  parent  of  much  bigotry 
and  mischief ;  and  that  is,  that  **  The 
spirit  of  (he  Catholic  religion  is  im- 
rhangeable  and  unchanged,^*  Now,  Sir, 
I  must  tell  these  gentlemen  of  the  15th 
century,  that  if  this  method  of  appealing 
to  the  absurdities  of  a  past  age,  and 
impinging  them  upon  the  present  age 
is  fair  and  just,  it  must  be  a  rule  as 
apjilicable  to  one  sect  as  to  another. 
Upon  this  principle,  I  may  call  the 
Church  of  Scotland  a  persecuting 
^hurch,  because,  in  the  year  1 646,  it 
Batitjoncd  Parliament  for  the  severest 


persecution  of  heretics.  Upon  the 
same  principle.  Catholics  might  retort 
upon  our  own  Church  the  many  Ca- 
tholics condemned  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ; — upon  this  prin- 
ciple they  might  cast  in  your  teeth  the 
decrees  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
support  of  passive  obedience,  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  burned 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  they  might 
remind  yon  of  the  atrocioas  and  im- 
moral acts  of  Parliament,  passed  \sj 
the  Protestant  parliaments  of  Ireland 
against  its  Catholic  inhabitants,  daring 
the  reigns  of  George  L  and  George  IL 
Wickedness  and  cruelty  such  as  tbs 
Spartan  would  not  have  exercised  npoii 
his  helot — such  as  the  planter  woold 
abstain  from  with  his  slave — one  of 
the  worst  and  most  wicked  periods  of 
human  history  !  Are  all  these  impu- 
tations true  note;,  because  tbey  wen 
true  then  9  Has  not  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Soodaad 
almost  petitioned  in  favoar  of  the 
Catholics?  Would  any  Protestant 
church  fioi0  condemn  to  death  those 
who  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  iti 
establishment?  All  dissenters  live  in 
the  midst  of  our  venerable  estaUiih- 
mcnt  unmolested,  and  under  the  brosd 
canopy  of  the  law.  It  is  not  mow  pos- 
sible, with  all  the  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom which  characterises  that  leaned 
body,  that  a  similar  decree  sboakl 
emanate  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
For  all  our  own  Institutions  we  claim 
the  benefit  of  time ;  and,  like  Joshoa, 
bid  the  sun  stand  still,  when  we  want 
to  smite  and  discomfit  our  enemies. 
But,  Sir,  remember  at  what  a  period 
this  assertion  is  made  — of  the  on- 
changed  and  unchangeable  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  Caibolic 
revenues  are  destroyed,  and  yet  the 
spirit  of  submission  to  priests  is  thtt 
same  in  the  minds  of  the  lay  Catholics 
who  have  voted  for  the  destruction  of 
these  revenues.  The  inquisitions  are 
broken  open— the  chains  of  the  victims 
are  loosened — the  fires  are  quenched 
— the  Catholic  churches  are  deserted  ! 
In  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  the  priests 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary;  and 
yet  the  authors  of  this  meeting  can  leo 
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Bet.  &ir,  I  meet  this  absolate  assertion 
with  an  absolute  denial  I  and  I  bring 
my  proofs.  Let  the  mover  of  this  re- 
sohition  read  the  oath  of  1793,  taken 
br  the  four  Catholic  archbi8ho{>8,  the 
bisliops  and  dergj  of  Ireland, — let 
him  read  the  rescript  of  pope  Pius  V L, 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1791,— lot  him 
read  the  solemn  resolutions  of  six  of 
the  most  considerable  Catholic  univer- 
sities of  Europe,  required  and  received 
bj  Mr.  Pitt, — let  him  remember  that 
toe  pope  has  confirmed  a  Catholic 
bishop  of  Malta,  nominated  to  that  see 
bj  the  late  king ;  and  now  let  the 
Inmed  gentleman  produce  to  me.  from 
his  records  such  facts,  such  o|iinions, 
sadi  clear  declarations,  such  securities, 
and  rach  liberality  as  these.  He  has 
nothing  to  produce,  and  nothing  to 
lay,  but  the  triia  cantilena  that  **the 

r'  *t  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  un- 
igeable  and  unchanged."  Sir,  if  I 
could  softer  my  understanding  to  be 
debanched  by  such  a  mere  jingle  of 
words — if  I  could  say  that  any  human 
spirit  was  unchanged  and  unchange- 
aUe,  I  should  say  so  of  that  miserable 
spirit  of  religious  persecution,  of  that 
monastic  meanness,  of  that  monopoly 
of  heaven,  which  says  to  other  human 
beings,  **  If  you  will  not  hold  up  your 
hands  in  prayer  as  I  hold  mine — if  you 
will  not  worship  your  God  as  I  wor- 
ship mine,  I  will  blast  you  with  civil 
incapacities,  and  keep  yon  for  ever  in 
the  dnst."  This,  Sir,  of  all  the  demons 
which  hannt  the  earth,  is  the  last  bad 
spirit  which  retires  before  justice,  cou- 
nge,  and  truth. 

I  must  not  pass  over  (while  I  am 
cleansing  gutters  and  sweeping  Ftreets) 
the  notable  phrase  of  **a  government 
agemtiaUy  Protestant."  If  this  phrase 
mean  anything,  it  means  nothing  use- 
ful to  the  arguments  of  my  opponents. 
In  clinging  to  this  phrase,  which,  by 
the  nailes  and  nods  of  the  gentlemen 
oppoeitc,  appears  to  give  them  peculiar 
delight,  they  must  mean,  I  suppose. 
Episcopalian  as  well  as  Protestant,  for 
they  never  can  mean  that  our  govern- 
ment is  essentially  Presbyterian,  esscn- 
tiaUy  Swedenborgian,  essentially  Raiit- 
Qtially  Methodist.     With 


this  limitation,  I  beg  to  ask  why  this 
essentially  Protestant  government  al- 
lows Unitarians  and  P^bytcrians  in 
the  bosom  of  its  legislature  ?  Why 
there  is  a  regular  Catholic  establish- 
ment in  Malta  and  in  Canada?  Why 
it  tolerates  (nay,  even  endows)  Maho- 
medan  and  Hindoo  establishments  ? 
In  the  midst  of  this  "essentially  Pro- 
testant government,**  sat  Catholic  peers 
and  Catholic  commoners  for  more  than 
a  century  —  without  blame,  without 
reproach,  without  religious  conflict,  in 
civil  harmony,  and  in  theological 
peace. 

Now  I  come  to  the  danger !  What 
is  it  ?  Is  it  from  foreign  intercourse  ? 
But  is  the  question  now  agitated  for 
the  first  time,  whether  or  not  the  priests 
of  Ireland  are  to  have  intercourse  with 
a  foreign  power?  That  intercourse 
has  subsisted  for  centuries,  docs  subsist 
at  this  moment,  in  full  vigour,  unin- 
spected aud  uncontrolled.  iMr.  Grat- 
tan*s  bill,  which  I  8tron(;Iy  suspect  the 
learned  mover  never  to  have  read, 
subjects  all  this  intereounk*  to  the  in- 
spection of  Protestant  cunimissioners, 
punishes,  not  with  obsolete  penalties 
like  the  present  laws,  but  with  adequate 
aud  proper  punishment,  any  clamles- 
tine  intercourse  with  Rome.  I  really 
did  expect  that  my  learned  brothers 
would  be  able  to  discriminate  the  re- 
medy from  the  disease,  and  that  when 
they  had  resolved  to  be  frightened, 
they  would  at  least  have  ascribed  their 
agitation  to  the  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  Kome;  and  not  to  the  very  mea- 
sures which  are  intended  to  prevent  it. 
Does  the  learned  mover  imagine  that 
the  Protestants,  like  children,  are  going 
to  lay  open  all  offices  to  the  Catholics 
without  exception  and  without  precau- 
tion? No  Catholic  chancellor,  no 
Lord-keeper,  no  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  no  place  in  any  ecclesiastical 
court  of  judicature  ;  and  many  other 
restraints  and  negatives  arc  contained 
in  the  intended  emanciputiun  of  the 
Catholics.  Then  let  the  learned  gen- 
tleman read  the  proposed  outh.  I  defy 
Dr.  Duigenan,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
incapacity,  in  the  strongest  access  of 
that  Protestant  epilepsy  with  which  he  i 
was  so  often  convulsed,  to  have  added  ' 
O  4 
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a  tingle  secaritj  to  the  security  of  that 
oath.  If  Catholics  are  formidable,  are 
not  Protestant  members  elected  by 
Catholics  formidable?  Bat  what  will 
the  numbers  of  the  Catholics  bo?  Five 
or  six  in  one  house,  and  ten  or  twelve 
in  the  other;  and  this  I  state  upon  the 
printed  authority  of  Lord  Harrowby, 
^e  tried  and  acknowledged  friend  of 
our  Church,  the  amiable  and  revered 
patron  of  its  poorest  members.  The 
Catholics  did  not  rebel  during  the  war 
carried  on  for  a  Catholic  king  in  the 
year  1 7 1 5,  nor  in  1745.  The  govern- 
ment armed  the  Catholics  m  the 
American  war.  The  last  rebellion  no 
one  pretends  to  have  been  a  Catholic 
rebellion,  the  leaders  were,  with  one 
exception,  all  Protestants.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  do 
not  complain  of  their  Catholic  subjects. 
The  Swiss  cantons.  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, live  together  in  harmony  and 
peace.  Childish  prophecies  of  danger 
are  always  made,  and  always  falsified. 
The  Church  of  England  (if  you  will 
believe  some  of  its  members)  is  the 
most  fainting,  sickly,  hysterical  institu- 
tion  that  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
Everything  is  to  destroy  it,  everything 
to  work  its  dissolution  and  decay.  If 
money  is  taken  for  tithes,  the  Church 
of  England  is  to  perish.  If  six  old 
Catholic  peers,  and  twelve  commoners, 
come  into  Parliament,  these  holy 
hypochondriacs  tear  their  hair,  and 
beat  their  breast,  and  mourn  over  the 
ruin  of  their  Established  Church!  The 
Banter  of  yesterday  is  cheerful  and 
confident.  The  Presbyterian  stands 
upon  his  principles.  The  Quaker  is 
calm  and  contented.  The  strongest, 
and  wisest,  and  best  establishment  in 
the  world,  snfFers  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood  all  the  fears  and  the  trem- 
blings of  extreme  old  age. 

A  vast  deal  is  said  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  the  claims 
it  continues  to  make.  But  what  sig- 
nify its  claims,  and  of  what  importance 
is  its  spirit  ?  The  bill  will  refuse  all 
office  to  Catholics,  who  will  not,  by  the 
most  solemn  oath,  restrain  this  spirit, 
and  abjure  their  claims.  What  esta- 
bJishment  can  muLiVe  \t&  {oo\&  «xid 


these  Catholic  follies  can  take  anything 
by  Catholic  emancipation.  The  bill 
which  emancipates,  is  not  a  bill  to 
emancipate  all  Catholics ;  but  only  to 
emancipate  those  who  will  prove  to  us, 
by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  that 
they  are  wise  and  moderate  Catholics. 

I  conclude,  Sir,  remarks  which,  upon 
such  a  subject,  might  be  carried  to 
almost  any  extent,  with  presenting  to 
you  a  petition  to  Parliament,  and  re- 
commending it  for  the  adoption  of  this 
meeting.  And  upon  this  -petition,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words: — I  am 
the  writer  of  the  petition  I  lay  before 
you;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
it  as  mild  and  moderate  as  I  possibly 
could.  If  I  had  consulted  my  own 
opinions  alone^  I  should  have  said,  that 
the  disabling  laws  against  the  Catho- 
lics were  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book, 
and  that  every  principle  of  justice, 
prudence,  and  humanity,  called  for  > 
their  immediate  repeal ;  but  he  who 
wishes  to  do  anything  useful  in  this 
world,  must  consult  the  opinions  of 
others  as  well  as  his  own.  I  knew 
very  well  if  I  had  proposed  such  a 
petition  to  my  excellent  friends,  the 
Archdeacon  and  2^.  William  Vernon, 
it  would  not  have  suited  the  mildness 
and  moderation  of  their  character,  thst 
they  should  accede  to  it;  and  I  knev 
very  well,  that  without  the  aothoriijF 
of  their  names,  I  could  have  done 
nothing.  The  present  petition,  whea 
proposed  to  them  by  me,  met,  as  I  ex- 
pected, with  their  ready  and  cheerful 
compliance.  But  though  I  propose 
this  petition  as  preferable  to  the  other, 
I  should  infinitely  prefer  that  we  do 
nothing,  and  disperse  without  coming 
to  any  re»olution. 

I  am  sick  of  these  little  derico-poli- 
tical  meetings.  They  bring  a  disgrace 
upon  us  and  upon  our  profession,  and 
make  us  hateftd  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity. 
The  best  thing  we  could  have  done, 
would  have  been  never  to  have  met  at 
alL  The  next  best  thing  we  can  do 
(now  we  are  met), -is  to  do  nothing. 
The  third  choice  is  to  take  my  petitioo. 
The  fourth,  last,  and  worst,  to  adopt 
vour  own.  The  wisest  thing  I  have 
heard  hero  to-day,  is  the  propositioa 


lunatics  ?    No  one  w\io  viVil  ilox.  t^V^s^X^l  l&x.  C2ui^\iKit%*^i&a&  ^«  should  bunt 
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boch  petitioDB,  and  ride  home.  Here 
we  are.  a  set  of  obscure  country 
dergjmeii,  at  the  •♦Throe  Tuns,"  at 
Thirsk,  like  flies  on  the  chariot-wheel ; 
perched  upon  a  question  of  which  we 
can  neither  see  the  diameter,  nor  con- 
trol the  motion,  nor  influence  the 
moring  force.  What  good  can  such 
neetings  do  ?  They  emanate  from 
k»cal  conceit,  adTertisc  local  ignorance; 
make  men,  who  are  venerable  by  their 
profiMsion,  ridiculous  by  their  pretcn- 
lions,  and  swell  that  mass  of  paper 
limber,  which,  got  up  with  inflnite 
nml  bustle,  and  read  without  bcin^ 
heard  in  Parliament,  arc  speedily  con- 
i^ned  to  merited  contempt. 


▲  PETITIOir 

Prope§0d  fty  the  Bev,  Sjfdneif  Smith,  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Clergy  qf  Cleveland,  in 
Tarkahire,  <m  the  nOtieet  qf  the  CathoUc 
QMvtMm.— 1825. 
Wb,  the  andcrsigned,  being  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  resident 
within  the  diocese  of  York,  humbly 
petition  your  Honourable  House  to 
take  into  yoar  consideration  the  state 
of  those  laws  which  affect  the  Iloman 
Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
We  beg  yon  to  inquire,  whether  all 
those  statutes,  however  wise  and  ne- 
cessary in  their  origin,  may  not  now 
(when  the  Church  of  England  is  rooted 
in  the  public  affection,  and  the  title  to 
the  throne  undisputed)  be  wisely  and 
■afely  repealed. 

Wc  are  steadfast  friends  to  that 
Chnrch  of  which  we  are  members,  and 
we  wish  no  law  repealed  which  is  really 
essential  to  its  safety;  but  we  submit 
to  the  superior  wisdom  of  your  Honour- 
able House,  whether  that  Church  is  not 
safficiently  protected  by  its  antiquity. 
by  iU  learning,  by  its  piety,  and  by 
that  moderate  tenor  which  it  knows  so 
well  how  to  preserve  amidst  the  oppo- 
site excesses  of  mankind — the  indif- 
ference of  one  age,'  and  the  fanaticism 
of  another. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope,  that  any 
indulgence  jou  might  otherwise  think 
it  expedient  to  extend  to  the  Catholic 
tobjccta  of  this  realm,  may  not  be  pre- 


vented by  the  intemperate  conduct  of 
some  few  members  of  that  persuasion; 
that  in  the  great  business  of  framing  a 
lasting  religious  peace  for  these  kin<;- 
doms,  the  extravagance  of  over-heated 
minds,  or  the  studied  insoleneo  of  men 
who  intend  mischief,  may  be  equally 
overlooked. 

If  your  Ilononrnble  House  should, 
in  your  wisdom,  detcnnine  that  all 
these  laws,  which  are  enacted  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  cannot  with 
safety  and  advantage  bo  repealed,  wo 
then  venture  to  express  an  hope,  that 
such  disqualifying  laws  alonu  will  bo 
suflered  to  remain,  which  yon  consider 
to  be  clearly  required  for  the  good  of 
the  Church  and  State. 

We  feel  the  blessing  of  our  own  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  we  think  it  a  serious 
duly  to  extend  it  to  others,  in  every 
degree  in  which  sound  discretion  will 
permit. 

NoTB.— This  meeting  was  xerw  numo- 
ronsly  attomled  by  the  clorjjry.  Mr.  Arch- 
(l(>a(r(m  Wrangham  and  the  Ucvorcnd 
William  Vomon  Harcourt  (son  of  the  latH 
Archbishop  of  York),  a  verj'  enlicrhtoned 
and  lil>pra[  man,  were  the  onl^'pei*si6u:f  who 
supported  the  Petition. 
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A  Speech  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Clerfjy  of  the 
Archdeaconry  qf  the  East  Ruling  t\f 
TorksJiire,  held  at  Jieverley,  in  that 
Biding,  on  Monday,  April  11,  1823,  f^r 
the  purpose  qf  petitioning  Parliament, 

[From  the  Yorkshire  Herald.'] 

Mr.  ARcnDEACOw, — It  is  very  dis- 
ajzreeablc  to  me  t«)  differ  from  so  many 
worthy  and  resjKietablc  cler^^ymon  hero 
asscml)lcd,  and  not  only  to  «'litior  from 
them,  but,  I  am  afraid,  to  stand  alone 
among  them.  I  would  much  rather 
vote  in  majorities,  and  join  in  this,  or 
any  other  political  chorus,  than  to 
stand  unassisted  and  nlone,  as  I  um 
now  doing.    I  dislike  such  meetings  for 

•  I  was  left  at  this  mectini?  in  a  minority 
of  one.  A  poor  clergyman  whiaprri-*!  ti)  in»', 
that  he  was  quite  of  ni.v  way  of  thinkiuir, 
but  had  nine  children.  /  begged  ho  would 
remain  a  Protestant, 
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finch  purposes — I.  wish  I  coald  re- 
concile it  to  mj  conscience  to  stay 
away  from  them,  and  to  my  tempera- 
ment to  bo  silent  at  them ;  but  if  they 
are  called  by  others,  I  deem  it  right  to 
attend— if  I  attend,  I  must  say  what  I 
think.  If  it  be  unwise  in  us  to  meet  in 
taverns  to  discuss  political  subjects,  the 
fault  is  not  mine,  for  I  should  never 
think  of  calling  such  a  meeting.  If  the 
subject  is  trite,  no  blame  is  imputable 
to  me :  it  is  as  dull  to  me  to  handle 
such  subjects,  as  it  is  to  you  to  hear 
them.  The  customary  promise  on  the 
threshold  of  an  inn  is  good  entertain-' 
mcnt  for  man  and  horse. — If  there  be 
any  truth  in  any  part  of  this  sentence 
at  the  Tiger,  at  Beverley,  our  horses  at 
this  moment  must  certainly  be  in  a 
state  of  much  greater  enjoyment  than 
the  masters  who  rode  them. 

It  will  be  some  amusement,  however, 
to  this  meeting,  to  observe  the  schism 
which  this  question  has  occasioned  in 
my  own  parish  of  Londesborough.  My 
excellent  and  respectable  curate,  Mr. 
Milestones,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  the 
Pope  upon  the  East  Riding,  has  come 
here  to  oppose  me,  and  there  he  stands, 
breathing  war  and  vengeance  on  the 
Vatican.  We  had  some  previous  con- 
versation on  this  subject,  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  our  superiors,  we  agreed  not 
to  make  it  a  Cabinet  question. — Mr. 
Milestones,  indeed,  with  that  delicacy 
and  propriety  which  belongs  to  his 
character,  expressed  some  scruples 
upon  the  propriety  of  voting  against 
his  rector,  but  I  insisted  he  should 
come  and  vote  against  me.  I  assured 
him  nothing  would  give  me  more  pain 
than  to  think  I  had  prevented,  in  any 
man,  the  free  assertion  of  honest  opi- 
nions. That  such  conduct,  on  his 
part,  instead  of  causing  jealousy  and 
animosity  between  us,  could  not,  and 
would  not,  fail  to  increase  my  regard 
and  respect  for  him. 

I  beg  leave,  Sir,  before  I  proceed  on 
this  subject,  to  state  what  I  mean  by 
Catholic  emancipation.  I  mean  eligi- 
bility of  Catholics  to  all  civil  offices, 
with  the  usual  exceptions  introduced 
into  all  bills — jealous  safeguards  for 
the  preservation  oi  lYi^  '?tox«jeKAXkX. 
Church,  and  fur  the  TegoXftXAOU  f^l  i^\\Q^«:as^^'|^V»'^TB^^  liberate 
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intercourse  with  Rome — and,  Ustly* 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clciigy. 

I  object.  Sir,  to  the  law  as  it  stands 
at  present,  because  it  is  impolitic,  and 
because  it  is  unjust  It  is  impolitic, 
because  it  exposes  this  countiy  to  the 
greatest  danger  in  time  of  war.  Can 
you  believe,  Sir,  can  any  man  (rf*  the 
most  ordinary  turn  for  observatiofi  be- 
lieve, that  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
mean  to  leave  this  country  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  high  station  which  it 
at  present  holds  ?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  a  war  is  coming  on  between  the 
governments  of  law  and  the  govern- 
ments of  despotism? — that  the  weak 
and  tottering  race  of  the  Bourbons  will 
(whatever  our  wishes  may  be)  be  com- 
pelled to  gratify  the  wounded  vanity  of 
the  French,  by  plunging  them  into  a  war 
with  England.  Already  they  are  pity, 
ing  the  Irish  people,  as  you  pity  the 
West  Indian  slaves — ahready  they  are 
opening  colleges  fbr  the  reception  of 
Irish  priests.  Will  they  wait  for  yonr 
tardy  wisdom  and  reluctant  liberaliQr? 
Is  not  the  present  state  of  Ireland  a 
premium  upon  early  invasion  ?  Does 
it  not  hold  out  the  most  alluring  invi- 
tation to  yonr  enemies  to  begin?  And 
if  the  flag  of  any  hostile  power  in  Eu- 
rope is  imfurled  in  that  onhappf 
country,  is  there  one  Irish  peasant  who 
will  not  hasten  to  join  it? — and  not 
only  the  peasantry.  Sir ;  the  peasantiy 
begin  these  things,  but  the  peasantiy 
do  not  end  them — ^they  are  soon  joined 
by  an  order  a  little  above  than — aod 
then,  after  a  trifling  success,  a  still 
superior  class  think  it  worth  while  to 
try  the  risk ;  men  are  hurried  into  a 
rebellion,  as  the  oxen  were  pulled  into 
the  cave  of  Cacua,  tail  foremost.  The 
mob  first,  who  have  nothing  to  losa 
but  their  lives,  of  which  every  Irish- 
man hat  nine — then  comes  the  shop- 
keeper— then  the  parish  priest — then 
the  vicar-general — then  Dr.  Doyl^ 
and,  lastly,  Daniel  0*ConnelL  But  it 
the  French  were  to  make  the  same 
blunders  respecting  Ireland  as  Napo- 
leon committed,  if  wind  and  weather 
preserved  Ireland  for  yon  a  second 
time,  still  all  your  resources  would  be 
^Tv^^Ud  by  watching  Ireland.     The 
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Spun  and  Portagal,  protect  India,  or 
accomplish  any  groat  purpose  of  oflenco 
or  defence. 

"War,  Sir,  seems  to  be  almost  ns  na- 
tural a  stat«  to  mankind  as  peace ;  l)ut 
if  you  could  hope  to  escape  war,  is 
thm  a  more  powerful  receipt  for  de- 
stroying the  prosperity  of  any  country 
than  these  eternal  jealousies  and  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two  relif^ions  ? 
What  man  will  carry  his  industry  and 
his  capital  into  a  country  where  his 
yard  measure  is  a  sword,  his  poance- 
box  a  powder-flask,  and  his  ledp^er  a 
RCarn  of  killed  and  wounded?  Where 
a  eat  will  get,  there  I  know  a  cotton- 
qiinner  will  penetrate ;  but  let  these 
l^ntlemetf  wait  till  a  few  of  their  fac- 
tories haTe  been  burnt  down,  till  one 
or  two  respectable  mei^hants  of  Man- 
cbetter  haTe  been  carded,  and  till  they 
haTO  wen  the  Crayatists  hanging  the 
Shmayirts  in  cotton  twist.  In  the 
preeent  fenrour  for  spinning,  ourang- 
omange,  Sir,  would  be  employed  to 
spin,  if  they  could  be  found  in  suffi- 
dent  quantities  ;  but  miserably  will 
those  reasonen  be  disappointed  who 
xepose  upon  cotton^ not  upon  justice 
-HUid  who  imagine  this  great  question 
en  be  pot  aside,  because  a  few  hun- 
dred Irish  spinners  are  gaining  a  mor- 
sd of  bread  by  the  overflowing  industry 
of  tlw  English  market. 

Bat  what  right  haye  you  to  continue 
thew  roles.  Sir,  these  laws  of  exclusion  ? 
What  necessity  can  you  show  for  it  ? 
Is  the  reigning  monarch  a  concealed 
Catholic  ?  — Is  his  successor  an  open 
one? — Is  there  a  disputed  succession? 
—Is  there  a  Catholic  pretender  ?  If 
BOOM  of  these  circumstances  are  said 
to  have  justified  the  introduction,  and 
othen  the  continuation,  of  these  mea- 
sarea,  why  does  not  the  disappearance 
of  all  these  circumstances  justify  the 
iqieal  of  the  restrictions?  If  you  must 
be  nnjust — ^if  it  is  a  luxury  yon  cannot 
hre  without  —  resenre  your  injustice 
for  the  weak,  and  not  for  the  strong — 
persecate  the  Unitarian^,  muzzle  the 
Sunteri,  be  nnjust  to  a  few  thousand 
iectariei,  not  to  six  millions — galvanise 
a  frog,  don*t  galvanise  a  tiger. 

If  yon  go  into  a  parsonage-house  in 
the  conntry,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  you  see 
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somctimos  a  style  and  fashion  of  fiir- 
nituri?  which  (h)os  very  well  for  us,  ])iit 
wliich  }ms  lia<l  its  day  in  Loii-joii.  Ir 
is  seen  in  L<)n(h)n  no  more ;  it  is  ba- 
nislied  to  the  provinces;  from  the  gen- 
tleman's houses  of  the  provinces  these 
pieces  of  furniture,  as  soon  as  thev  arc 
discovered  to  be  unfashionable,  descend 
to  the  form-houses,  then  to  cottages, 
then  to  the  fapgot-heap,  then  to  the 
dunf^-hill.  As  it  is  with  fumitnrc  so 
it  is  with  arguments.  I  hear  at  country 
meetings  many  arguments  against  the 
Catholics  which  are  never  heard  in 
London  :  their  London  existence  is 
over — they  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  provinces,  and  there  they  are  fast 
hastening  down,  with  clumsy  chairs 
and  ill-fashioned  sofas,  to  another 
order  of  men.  But,  Sir,  as  they  aro 
not  yet  gone  where  I  am  sure  they  are 
going,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out 
their  defects,  and  to  accelerate  their 
descent. 

Many  gentlemen  now  assembled  at 
the  Tiger  Inn,  at  Beverley,  believe  that 
the  Catholics  do  not  keep  faith  with 
heretics ;  these  gentlemen  ought  to 
know  that  Mr.  Pitt  put  this  very  (jues- 
tion  to  six  of  the  leading  Catholic 
Universities  in  Europe.  He  inquired 
of  them  whether  this  tenet  did  or  did 
not  constitute  any  part  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  question  received  from 
these  Universities  the  most  decided 
negative ;  they  denied  that  such  doc- 
trine formed  any  part  of  the  creed  of 
Catholics.  Such  doctrine.  Sir,  is  de- 
nied upon  oath,  in  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  Parliament,  a  copy  of  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  The  denial  of 
such  a  doctrine  upon  oath  is  the  only 
means  by  which  a  Catholic  can  relieve 
himself  from  his  present  incapacities. 
If  a  Catholic,  therefore.  Sir,  will  not 
take  the  oath,  he  is  not  relieved,  and 
remains  where  you  wish  him  to  remain; 
if  ho  do  take  the  oath,  you  are  safe 
from  this  peril ;  if  he  have  no  scruple 
about  oaths,  of  what  consequence  is  it 
whether  this  bill  passes,  the  very  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  relieve  him  from 
oaths?  Look  at  the  fact.  Sir.  Do  tho 
Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
living  under  the  same  state  with  the 
Catholic  cantons,  complain   that   no 
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faith  is  kept  with  heretics?  Do  not 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  meet  in 
one  common  Parliament?  Could  they 
pursue  a  common  purpose,  hare  com- 
mon friends,  and  common  enemies,  if 
there  were  a  shadow  of  truth  in  this 
doctrine  imputed  to  the  Catholics? 
The  religious  affairs  of  this  last  king- 
dom are  managed  with  the  strictest 
impartiality  to  both  sects;  ten  Catholics 
and  ten  ^x)testant8  (gentlemen  need 
not  look  so  much  surprised  to  hear  it) 
positively  meet  together,  Sir,  in  the 
same  room.  They  constitute  what  is 
called  the  religious  committee  for  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  so 
extremely  desirous  are  they  of  pre- 
serving the  strictest  impartiality,  that 
they  have  chosen  a  Jew  for  their  secre- 
tary. Their  conduct  has  been  unim- 
peachable and  nnimpeached ;  the  two 
sects  are  at  peace  wiUi  each  other;  and 
the  doctrine,  that  no  faith  is  kept  with 
heretics,  would,  I  assure  you,  be  very 
little  credited  at  AmsterdiUn  or  the 
Hague,  cities  as  essentially  Protestant 
as  the  town  of  Beverley. 

Wretched  is  our  condition,  and  still 
more  wretched  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
if  the  Catholic  does  not  respect  his 
oath.  He  serves  on  grand  and  petty 
juries  in  both  countries  ;  we  trust  our 
lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  properties, 
to  his  conscientious  reverence  of  an 
oath,  and  yet,  when  it  suits  the  pur< 
poses  of  party  to  bring  forth  this  argu- 
ment, we  say  he  has  no  respect  for 
oaths.  The  right  to  a  landed  estate  of 
8000/.  per  annum  was  decided  last 
week,  in  York,  by  a  jury,  the  foreman, 
of  which  was  a  Catholic  ;  does  any 
human  being  harbour  a  thought,  that 
this '  gentleman,  whom  we  all  know 
and  respect,  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  thought  more  lightly  of 
the  obligation  of  an  oath  than  his  Pro- 
testant brethren  of  the  box  ?  "We  all 
disbelieve  these  arguments  of  Mr.  A. 
the  Catholic,  and  of  Mr.  B.  the  Ca- 
tholic ;  but  we  believe  them  of  Catho- 
lics in  general,  of  the  abstract  Catholics, 
of  the  Catholic  of  the  Tiger  Inn,  at 
Beverley,  the  formidable  unknown 
Catholic,  that  is  so  apt  V>  YiuqcdX  Q>\a 
clerical  mcctingft. 


I  observe  that  some  gentlemen  who 
argue  this  question  are  Tery  bold  about 
other  offices,  but  very  jealous  lest  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  should  become  jnstiees 
of  the  peace.  If  this  jealousy  be  justi- 
fiable anywhere,  it  is  justifiable  in  Ire- 
land, where  some  of  the  best  and  moit 
respectable  magbtrates  are  Catholie& 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  is  what  it  was.  I  meet 
that  assertion  with  a  plump*  deniiL 
The  Pope  does  not  dethrone  kings,  nor 
give  away  kingdoms,  does  not  extort 
money,  has  given  up,  in  some  instances, 
the  nomination  of  bishops  to  Catholic 
IVinces,  in  some  I  believe  to  Protestant 
Princes  :  Protestant  worship  is  now 
carried  on  at  Rome.  In  *the  Low 
Countries,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva*s  cruelties,  the  Catholic  tolerates 
the  Protestant,  and  sita  with  him  in 
the  same  Parliament — the  same  in 
Hungary — the  same  in  France.  The 
first  use  which  even  the  Spanish  people 
made  of  their  ephemeral  liberty  was  to 
destroy  the  Inquisition.  It  was  de- 
stroyed also  by  the  mob  of  Portugal. 
I  am  so  far  from  thinking  the  Catholic 
not  to  be  more  tolerant  than  he  wa% 
that  I  am  much  afraid  the  EngUsli, 
who  gave  the  first  lesson  of  toleration 
to  mankind,  will  very  soon  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  their  pupils. 

Some  men  quarrel  with  the  Catho- 
lics, because  their  language  was  violent 
in  the  Association  ;  but  a  groan  or 
two.  Sir,  after  two  hundred  jears  of 
incessant  tyranny,  may  surely  be  for- 
given. A  few  warm  phrases  to  com- 
pensate the  legal  massacre  of  a  million 
of  Irishmen  are  not  unworthy  of  oar 
pardon.  All  this  hardly  deserves  the 
eternal  incapacity  of  holding  civil 
offices.  Then  they  quarrel  with  the 
Bible  Society ;  in  other  words,  they 
vindicate  that  ancient  tenet  of  their 
Church,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to 
be  left  to  the  unguided  judgment  of 
the  laity.  The  objection  to  Catholics 
is,  that  they  did  what  Catholics  ought 
to  do— and  do  not  many  prelates  of 
our  Church  object  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, and  contend  that  the  Scriptorei 
ought  not  to  be  circulated  without  the 
^Qxcvmeut  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the 
'  kiM\^^*t   ^^'doM^vs^ia^aXvtlwCatbo- 
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lici  wn  not  wrong ;  and  if  the  Catho- 
lics are  wrong,  they  arc  in  such  gooil 
company,  that  wc  ought  to  respect 
ibi  ir  cnor.>. 

Why  not  pay  their  clergy  ?  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  are  paid  by  the  state:  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Canada  are  pro- 
vided for:  the  priests  of  the  Hindoos 
•R,  I  believe,  in  some  of  their  temples, 
pud  by  the  Company.  You  must 
Rrely  odmit,  that  the  Catholic  religion 
(the  religion  of  two  thirds  of  Europe) 
ii  better  than  no  religion.  I  do  not 
itgret  that  the  Irish  arc  under  the 
mrinion  of  the  priests.  I  am  glad 
Att  BO  sftvage  a  people  as  the  lower 
orien  of  Irish  are  nnder  the  dominion 
flf  their  priests ;  for  it  is  a  step  gained 
10  place  such  beings  under  any  in- 
mioe,  and  the  clergy  are  always  the 
fun  ciTiliierR  of  mankind.  The  Irish 
ire  deserted  by  their  natural  aristo- 
cncy,  and  I  should  wish  to  make 
their  priesthood  respectable  in  their 
qipearancc,  and  easy  in  their  circum- 
ttSDcea.    A  government  provision  has 

rdnced  the  most  important  changes 
the  opinions  of  the  l^esbyterian 
deigy  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
has  changed  them  from  levellers  and 
Jacobins  into  reasonable  men ;  it  would 
not  fail  to  improve  most  materially 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Catholic 
priests.  This  cannot,  however,  be 
done,  without  the  emancipation  of  the 
laity.  No  priest  would  dare  to  accept 
a  salary  from  Government,  unless  this 
preliminary  were  settled.  I  am  aware 
it  would  give  to  Government  a  trc- 
mendons  power  in  that  country ;  but 
I  most  chooae  the  least  of  two  evils. 
Hie  great  point,  as  the  physicians  say^ 
in  tome  diseases,  is  to  resist  the  ten- 
dency to  death.  The  great  object  of 
oar  day  is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  consequent  ruin  of  Eng- 
land ;  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death ; 
we  will  first  keep  the  patient  alive,  and 
then  dispute  about  his  diet  and  his 
nedicine. 

Snppoae  a  law  were  passed,  that  no 
dergyman,  who  had  ever  held  a  living 
In  the  £ast  Riding,  could  be  made  a 
bishopi.  Many  gentlemen  lore  (who 
Innre  do  hopes  of  ever  being  removed 


from  their  pa^i^hc■s)  would  feel  tlie 
restrii'tinii  (tftli*'  law  a-^  a  (•o:i>i.'.<'ralilo 
di-i;ra»lation.  \\  «•  s'lwil.l  <■  oii  Lo 
pointed  at  us  ii  lower  urdt-r  oi"  rK  r^^y- 
men.  It  would  nut  be  long  before  tho 
common  people  would  find  some  fortu- 
nate epithet  for  us,  and  it  would  not  bo 
long  either  before  we  should  observe 
in  our  brethren  of  the  north  and  tho 
west  an  air  of  su|>eriority,  which  would 
aggravate  not  a  little  the  injustice  of 
the  privation.  Every  man  feels  tho 
insults  thrown  upon  his  caste;  the  in- 
sulted party  falls  lower,  cverylM)dy 
else  becomes  higher.  There  arc  hean- 
burnings  and  rceollectiouH.  Peace  flies 
from  that  land.  The  volume  of  I^ar- 
liamentary  evidence  I  have  brought 
here  is  loaded  with  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  of  all  ranks  and  occupations, 
stating  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
undoubted  effects  produced  upon  tho 
lower  order  of  Catholics  by  these  dis- 
qualifying laws,  and  the  lively  interest 
they  take  in  their  removal.  I  have 
seventeen  quotations.  Sir,  from  this 
evidence,  ond  am  ready  to  give  any 
gentleman  my  references ;  but  I  for- 
bear to  read  them,  from  compassion  to 
my  reverend  brethren,  who  have  trotted 
many  miles  to  vote  against  the  Poi)e, 
and  who  will  trot  back  in  the  dark,  if 
I  attempt  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  the  subject. 

I  have,  also.  Sir,  a  high-spirited 
class  of  gentlemen  to  deal  with,  who 
will  do  nothing  from  fear,  who  adnnt 
the  danger,  but  think  it  disuruceful  to 
act  as  if  they  feared  it.  There  is  a 
degree  of  fear,  which  destroys  a  man's 
faculties,  renders  him  incapable  of 
acting,  and  makes  him  ridiculous. 
There  is  another  sort  of  fear,  which 
enables  a  man  to  foresee  a  coming 
evil,  to  measure  it,  to  examine  his 
powers  of  resistance,  to  balance  the 
evil  of  submission  against  the  evils  of 
opposition  or  defeat,  and  if  he  thinks 
he  must  be  ultimately  overpowered, 
leads  him  to  find  a  good  escape  in  a 
good  time.  I  can  see  no  possible  dis- 
grace in  feeling  this  sort  of  fear,  and 
in  listening  to  its  suggestions.  But  it 
is  mere  cant  to  hiv,  that  men  will  not 
bo  actuated  by  four  in  such  questions 
as  these.    Tliose  who  pretend  not  to 
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fear  now,  woald  be  the  first  to  fear 
upon  the  approach  of  danger;  it  is 
always  the  case  with  this  distant 
▼alour.  Most  of  the  concessions  which 
have  been  given  to  the  Irish  have  been 
^iven  to  fear.  Ireland  woald  have 
been  lost  to  this  country,  if  the  British 
Legislatnro  had  not,  with  all  the  ra-, 
{)idity  and  precipitation  of  the  truest 
panic,  passed  those  acts  which  Ireland 
did  not  ask,  but  demanded  in  the 
time  of  her  armed  associations.  I 
shoald  not  think  a  man  brave,  bnt 
mad,  who  did  not  fear  the  treasons 
and  rebellions  of  Ireland  in  time  of 
war.  I  shoald  think  him  not  dastardly, 
but  consummately  wise,  who  provided 
against  them  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Catholic  question  has  made  a  greater 
projn^ss  siqce  the  opening  of  this 
Parliament  than  I  ever  remember  it 
to  have  made,  and  it  has  made  that 
progress  from  fear  alone.  The  House 
of  Commons  were  astonished  by  the 
union  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  They 
saw  that  Catholic  Ireland  had  dis- 
covered her  strength,  and  stretched 
out  her  limbs,  and  felt  manly  powers, 
and  called  for  manly  treatment ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  wisely  and 
practically  yielded  to  the  innovations 
of  time,  and  the  shifting  attitude  of 
human  affairs. 

I  admit  the  Church,  Sir,  to  be  in 
great  danger.  I  am  sure  the  State  is 
so  also.  My  remedy  for  these  evils 
is,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Irish  people — to  conciliate  the  clergy, 
by  giving  them  pensions — to  loyalise 
the  laity,  by  putting  them  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  Protestant.  My  remedy 
is  the  old  one,  approved  of  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  to  lessen 
dangers,  by  increasing  friends,  and 
appeasing  enemies.  I  think  it  most 
probable  that  under  this  system  of 
Crown  patronage  the  clergy  will  be 
quiet.  A  Catholic  layman,  who  finds 
all  the  honours  of  the  state  open  to 
him,  will  not,  I  think,  run  into  treason 
and  rebellion  —  will  not  live  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  in  order  to  turn 
our  bishops  out,  and  put  his  own  in  ; 
he  may  not,  too,  be  of  opinion  that 
the  utility  of  hia  \)\shop  vtWY  Vs^  fexir 


four  times  as  lar^;  but  whether  he  is 
or  not,  he  will  never  endanger  his 
sweet  acres  (large  measure)  for  such 
questions  as  these.  Anti-Trinitarian 
Dissenters  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whom  we  believe  to  be  con- 
demned to  the  punishments  of  another 
world.  There  if  no  limit  to  the  in- 
troduction of  I>i8fienten  into  both 
Houses  —  Dissenting  Lords  or  Dis- 
senting Commons.  What  mischief  hare 
Dissenters  for  this  last  century  and  a 
half  plotted  against  the  Church  of 
England  ?  The  Catholic  lord  and  the 
Catholic  gentleman  (restored  to  their 
fair  rights)  will  never  join  with  levellen 
and  Iconoclasts.  You  will  find  them 
defending  you  hereafter  against  your 
Protestant  enemies.  The  crosier  in 
any  hand,  the  mitre  on  any  head,  are 
more  tolerable  in  the  eyes  of  a  Catho- 
lic than  doxological  Barebones  and 
tonsured  CromwelL 

We  preach  to  our  oongregatioDi, 
Sir,  that  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fraita 
By  the  fruits  it  produces  I  will  judge 
your  system.  What  has  it  done  for 
Ireland?  New  Zealand  is  emerging 
— Otaheite  is  emerging — Ireland  ii 
not  emerging — she  is  stiU  veiled  in 
darkness — her  children,  safe  under  no 
law,  live  in  the  very  shadow  of  death. 
Has  your  system  of  exclusion  made 
Ireland  rich  ?  Has  it  made  Ireland 
loyal?  Haa  it  made  Ireland  free? 
Has  it  made  Ireland  happy  ?  How  ii 
the  wealth  of  Ireland  proved  ?  Is  it 
by  the  naked,  idle,  suffering  savages, 
who  are  slumbering  on  the  mud  floor 
of  their  cabins  ?  In  what  does  the 
loyalty  of  Ireland  consist?  Is  it  m 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  woold 
range  themselves  under  the  hostile 
banner  of  any  invader,  for  your  des- 
truction and  for  your  distress  ?  Is  it 
liberty  when  men  breathe  and  move 
among  the  bayonets  of  English  soldien? 
Is  their  happiness  and  their  histoiy 
anything  but  such  a  tissue  of  morders, 
burnings,  hanging,  famine,  and  disease, 
as  never  existed  before  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  ?  This  is  the  system, 
which,  I  am  sure,  with  very  different 
intentions,  and  different  views  of  iti 
Qficcts,  you  are  met  this  day  to  uphold. 


times  as  great,  because  Vna  Vn^m^  S&\T(i^aR^  w^  ^^  ^sRadfiil  conseqaenoefl^ 
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rhidi  tboie  laws  roar  petition  praya 
m  be  continned^haye  produced  upon 
reUnd.  From  the  principles  of  that 
fitem,  from  the  cmelty  of  those  laws, 

turn,  and  turn  with  the  homage  of 
7  whole  heart,  to  that  memorable 
lOCiUmation  which  the  Head  of  our 
Siorch — the  present  monarch  of  these 
idmi — has  lately  made  to  his  here- 
ilnj  dominions  of  Hanover —  That 
B  flMM  should  be  tubjecied  to  civil 
tupaeitua  cm,  account  of  religious 
pnuOTS.  Sir,  there  have  been  many 
Komrablo  things  done  in  this  reign, 
bttile  armies  have  been  destroyed; 
eeli  have  been  captured ;  formidable 
■nbinations  have  been  broken  to 
ieeea — 611/  this  sentiment  in  the  mouth 
f  a  King  deserves  more  than  all 
lories  and  victories  the  notice  of  that 
■torian  who  is  destined  to  tell  to 
Bue  ages  the  deeds  of  the  English 
Bople.  I  hope  he  will  lavish  upon  it 
my  gem  which  glitters  in  the  cabinet 
r  genius,  and  so  uphold  it  to  the 
orld  that  it  will  bo  remembered  when 
Waterloo  is  forgotten,  and  when  the 
11  of  Paris  is  blotted  out  from  the 
lemory  of  man.  Great  as  it  is.  Sir, 
di  is  not  the  only  pleasure  I  have 
leeiTed  in  these  latter  days.  I  have 
n  within  these  few  weeks  a  degree 
r  wisdom  in  our  mercantile  law, 
idi  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice, 
lews  so  just  and  so  profound,  that  it 
mned  to  me  as  if  I  was  reading  the 
wks  of  a  specuUitive  economist,  rather 
isn  the  improvement  of  a  practical 
nUtieian,  agreed  to  by  a  legislative 
■embly,  and  upon  the  eve  of  being 
vried  into  execution,  for  the  benefit 
r  a  e^eat  people.  Let  who  will  be 
wir  master,  I  honour  and  praise  the 
niisters  who  have  learnt  such  a  lesson. 
rejoice  that  I  have  lived  to  sec  such 
\  improvement  in  English  affairs — 
at  the  stubborn  resistance  to  all  im- 
nyvement —  the  contempt  of  all  scien- 
fie  reasoning,  and  the  rigid  adhesion 
»  eveiy  stupid  error  which  so  long 
Mmeterised  the  proceedings  of  this 
y,  is  fast  giving  way  to  better 
under  better  men,  placed  in 
Kter  circumstances. 

I  confess  it  is  not  without  severe  pain 
Mty  in  the  midst  of  all  this  e.\pun»ion 
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and  improvement,  I  perceive  that  in 
our  profession  we  are  still  calling  for 
the  same  exclusion — still  asking  that 
the  same  fetters  may  be  rivetted  on 
our  fellow-creatures — still  mistaking 
what  constitutes  the  weakness  and  mis- 
fortune of  the  Church,  for  that  which 
contributes  to  its  glory,  its  dignity,  and 
its  strength.  Sir,  there  arc  two  peti- 
tions at  this  moment  in  this  House, 
against  two  of  the  wisest  and  best 
measures  which  ever  came  into  the 
British  Parliament,  against  the  im- 
pending Com  Law  and  against  the 
Catholic  Emancipation — the  one  bill 
intended  to  increase  the  comforts,  and 
the  other  to  allay  the  bad  passions  of 
man.  Sir,  I  am  not  in  a  situation  of 
life  to  do  much  good,  but  I  will  take 
care  that  1  will  not  willingly  do  any 
evil — The  wealth  of  the  Riding  should 
not  tempt  me  to  petition  against  either 
of  those  bills.  With  the  Corn  Bill  I 
have  nothing  to  do  at  this  time.  Of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  I  shall 
suy,  that  it  will  be  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  lasting  religious  peace ;  that  it 
will  give  to  Ireland  not  all  that  it 
wants,  but  what  it  most  wants,  and 
without  which  no  other  boon  will  be 
of  any  avail. 

When  this  bill  passes,  it  will  be 
a  signal  to  all  the  religious  sects  of 
that  unhappy  country  to  lay  aside  their 
mutual  hatred,  and  to  live  in  peace, 
as  equal  men  should  live  under  equal 
law — when  this  hill  passes,  the  Orange 
flag  will  fall — when  this  bill  passes, 
the  Green 'flag  of  the  rebel  will  fall — 
when  this  bill  passes,  no  other  flag  will 
fly  in  the  land  of  Erin  than  that  which 
blends  the  Lion  with  the  Harp  —  that 
flag  which,  wherever  it  does  fly,  is  the 
sign  of  freedom  and  of  joy  —  the  only 
banner  in  Europe  which  floats  over  a 
limited  King  and  a  free  people. 
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[From  tlie  Taunton  Courier."] 

Mr.  Bailiff,— This  is  the  greatest 

nieusurc  which  has  ever  been  before 

*  I  was  a  sincore  friend  to  Reform :  I  am 
so  BtiU.    It  wu  a  great  deal  too  violeut— 
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Parliament  in  my  time,  and  the  most 
pregnant  with  good  or  evil  to  the 
coutitrj  ;  and  though  I  seldom  meddle 
with  political  meetings,  I  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  be 
absent  from  this. 

Every  year  for  this  half  century  the 
question  of  Reform  has  been  pressing 
upon  us,  till  it  has  swelled  up  at  last 
into  this  great  and  awful  combination  ; 
80  that  almost  every  City  and  every 
Borough  in  England  are  at  this  moment 
assembled  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
are  doing  the  same  thing  we  are  doing. 
It  damps  the  ostentation  of  argument 
and  mitigates  the  pain  of  doubt,  to 
believe  (as  I  believe)  that  the  measure 
is  inevitable ;  the  consequences  may 
bo  good  or  bad,  but  done  it  must  be ; 
I  defy  the  most  determined  enemy  of 
popular  influence,  either  now,  or  a 
little  time  from  now,  to  prevent  a 
Keform  in  Parliament.    Some  years 

but  the  only  Justification  is,  that  yon  cannot 
reform  as  you  wish,  by  degrees ;  ;^ou  must 
avail  yourself  of  the  few  opportunities  that 
present  themselves.  The  Uoform  carried, 
it  became  the  business  of  every  honest  man 
to  turn  it  to  good,  and  to  see  tliat  the  people 
(drunk  with  their  new  power)  did  not  ruin 
our  ancient  inHtitutions.    We  have  been  in 


ago,  by  timely  concearion,  it  night 
have  been  prevented.  If  Hemben 
Had  been  granted  to  BinningluuB, 
Leeds,  and  Manchester,  and  other 
great  towns  as  opportunities  occamrd, 
a  spirit  of  conciliation,  would  hire 
been  evinced,  and  the  people  might 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  Kcnxm. 
which  though  remote  would  havt 
been  gradual ;  but  with  the  cnston- 
ary  blindness  and  insolence  of  hamaa 
beings,  the  day  of  adversity  was  for- 
gotten, the  rapid  improvement  of  the 
people  was  not  noticed ;  the' object  of 
a  certain  class  of  politiciani  wst  to 
please  the  Court  and  to  gratify  their 
own  arrogance  by  treating  every  tt- 
tempt  to  expand  the  rcpresentatioa. 
and  to  increase  the  popular  influent, 
with  every  species  of  contempt  sihl 
obloquy :  the  golden  opportunity  vtt 
lost ;  and  now  proud  lips  mutt  fwniUoir 
bitter  potions. 

The  arguments  and  the  practicts 
(as  I  remember  to  have  heard  31r. 
Huskisson  say)  which  did  very  well 
twenty  years  ago,  will  not  do  dov. 
The  people  read  too  much,  think  loo 
much,  sec  too  many  newspapers,  heir 
too  many  speeches,  have  their  eyes  too 


conMiderable  danger,  and  that  danger  is  not   intensely  fixed  upon   political  eveulL 
over.    What  alarms  me  mo6t  is  the  large  But  if  it  were  possible  to  put  off  Ktf. 

Snco  paid  by.  both  partiM  for  popular ; ,. .        t»  y^  »"*•*'  i^»  "»  -■« 
ivonr.    The  yeoman^werc  mit^own :   ""».<»«*>•}•  Rctorm  a  week  ago,  li  tt 
nothing  eoutd  be  more  gnissly  absurd— the   fK>SBible  now  ?      When    a    Mooardh 

people  were  rising  up  against  the  poor  laws,  (whose  amiable  and  popular  manoei 
and  Kuoh  an  excvllont  aud  i)ermaiieiit  foroA  I  1  .         -i     i    t-  «         <• 

have,  I  veruy  believe,  tared  ns  from  a 
lievolution)  approves  the  measora  — 


^  both  partiM  l  .  . 
The  yeomannr  were  imt  down 
nothing  eoutd  be  more  gnissly  alwurd- 
people  were  rising  up  against  the  poor 
and  such  an  excellent  and  |)erraaiient  force 
was  abolishwl  because  they  wire  not 
deeme<l  a  proper  force  to  deal  witli  popular 
insurrections.  You  nuiy  just  as  weu  object 
to  put  out  a  lire  with  pond  water  because 
pump  water  is  better  for  the  purpose :  I  say, 
put  out  the  fire  with  the  first  water  jrou 
can  get ;— but  the  truth  is,  Radicals  don't 
like  armed  yeomen:  they  have  an  ugly 
homicide  appearance.  Again,— a  milliou  of 
revenue  is  given  up  in  the  nonsensical 
penny-post  si'heme,  to  please  my  old.  excel- 
lent, and  universally  disstentient  friend, 
Noah  Warburton.  I  admire  the  Whig 
Hinistr>'.  and  think  they  have  done  more 
g(HKl  things  than  all  tlu;  minLstrios  since 
the  Rovolutiont  but  these  (Mmcossiouii  are 
sad  and  unworthy  marks  of  weakness,  and 
fill  reasonable  men  with  just  alarm.  All 
tliiu  folly  liaM  taken  place  nince  they  have 
become  minisU'rs  u|>on  prineiiikii  of  chival- 
ry and  gallantry;  and  the  Toriets  too.  for 
fear  of  the  iK*ople,  have  liooii  much  too  quiet. 
There  is  only  one  principle  of  iiublic  con- 
duct —  IM)  what  you  think  right,  and  take 
vluce  and  pow(nr  a*  aiil^ccidtnt.  Uik>ii  any 
other  plan,  oilioo  is  ahabbiness,  labour,  anil 
aomw. 


when  a  Minister  of  exalted  cbartcDcf 
plans  and  fashions  it— when  a  Cabinet 
of  such  varied  talent  and  dispositiot 
protects  it — when  snch  a  body  of  the 
Aristocracy  vote  for  it  —  when  the 
hundred-horse  power  of  the  Ptessis  la- 
bouring for  it ; — who  does  not  know 
after  this  (whatever  be  the  decisJoa 
of  the  present  Parliament)  thax  the 
measure  is  virtually  carried  —  and  thai 
all  the  struggle  between  such  aoona- 
ciation  of  such  a  plan,  and  its  com* 
plction,  is  tumult,  disorder,  disaffvc- 
tion,  and  (it  may  be)  political  rain  ? 

An  Honourable  Member  of  the 
Honourable  House,  much  connected 
with  this  town,  and  once  its  repreMtt- 
tntive,  seems  to  be  amaziogly  sur- 
prised, and  equally  dissatisfied,  at  tbii 
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^bUmdM  0iKmf^  flfinistsni  Nobles, 
jad  Beople,  agaiiut  his  opinion  :-r- 
like  the  i^ntleman  who  came  home 
from  firing  on  a  jury  very  much  dis- 
concerted, and  compUining  he  had 
Met  with  eleren  of  die  most  obstinate 
bad  ewr  seen  in  his  life, 
be  foond  it  absolntely  impos- 
Ala  I7  the  strongest  arguments  to 
Iffajg  Ofw  to  his  waj  of  thinking. 

Twj  lell  joo,  gentlemen,  that  70a 
hnv  giown  rieh  and  powerful  with 
thva  mm  bovoiigfai^  and  that  it 
VMli  be  wadnass  to  part  with  them, 
•  to  altar  ft  constitntkm  which  had 
happy  aJractSi  There 
nen,  to  *Ufo  near  m j 
ft  laboarfaig  man,  of  Terj 
^pMor  ehanefeer  and  imderstanding 
Irftb  ftHov-tebonrers «  and  who  has 
im/tttmA  good  ose  of  that  snperioritj, 
ibi  lia  bfti  asfad  what  is  (for  his 
nin  ia  lilt)  ftfwjeoiisidarable  som 
mff  and  tf  hli  esistenoe  be  ex- 
totbe  eommon  period,  he  will 
ikfiML  It  happens^  howefer,  that 
bi  ii  (and  kmg  has  been)  trembled 
wMi  ilolfliit  Unmarhin  pains,  for  which 
lilHi  UdHrto  oblafaied  no  relief,  and 
vbUh-nailf  ara  the  bane  and  torment 
^Thbllfc.  Now,  if  my  excellent  lar 
lianr  ma  to  send  for  a  physician, 
ifel  to  eooanll  Ua  respecthig  this 
WKlKdft  woftU  it  not  be  Teiy  singnlar 
iMHfa  if  oar  doctor  were  to  say  to 
B^^My  good  Mend,  yon  sorely 
«a  aot  be  00  rash  as  to  attempt  to 


llri» 


^Wlvi 


m^  ftiwj  j%trf    Too  sorely  will  not 

•    -    -  •'-       I  so  indiscreet  as  to 

IS  in  your  stomach?" 

fc  wodld  bs  the  answer  of 

I  this  nonsensical  monition? 

r  of  Bbnbarb  I  (he  wookl  say) 

I  iMi  Mt  lieb  in  conaoquenee  of  the 

wIbv  It  mj  rtonach,  bat  in  spite  of 

W  fliw  ift  my  stomaefa ;  and  I  should 

Hot*  baan  Im  tfanea  lieher,  and  fifty 

ir»  if  I  liad  never  had  any 

idtatalL**    Qentle- 

Mi,taMa  |otta»  boBDOgha  are  your 

VouIL 


pains  in  the  stomach  — and  you  would 
have  been  a  inucli  riclier  and  greater 
P'.'oplc  if  you  liad  never  had  them  at 
all.  Your  weaUh  and  your  power 
have  been  owing,  not  to  the  debase 
and  corrupted  parts  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  to  the  many  indepen- 
dent and  honourable  Members,  whom 
it  has  always  contained  within  its 
walls.  If  there  had  been  a  few  more 
of  these  very  valuable  members  for 
close  boroughs,  we  should,  I  verily 
believe,  have  been  by  this  time  about 
as  free  as  Denmarlt,  Sweden,  or  the 
Qermanised  States  of  Italy^ 

Tiiey  tell  yon  of  the  few  men  ot 
name  and  character  who  have  sat  for 
boroughs ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  those 
mean  and  menial  men  who  are  sent 
down  every  day  by  their  aristocratic 
masters  to  oontinne  unjust  and  un- 
neoeasary  wars»  to  prevent  inquiring 
into  profligate  expenditure,  to  take 
money  out  of  your  pockets,  or  to  do 
any  other  bad  or  base  thing  which  the 
Minister  of  the  day  may  require  at 
their  unclean  hands.  What  mischief, 
it  is  asked,  have  theae  boroughs  done? 
I  believe  there  is  not  'a  day  of  your 
lives  in  which  you  are  not  suffering  in 
all  the  taxed  commodities  of  life  from 
the  accumuUtion  of  bad  votes  of  ba4 
men.  But,  Mr.  Bailiff^  if  this  wen 
odkentiMt^  if  it  really  were  a  great  poli- 
tical inrention,  that  cities  of  100,000 
men  should  have  no  representatives, 
because  those  representatives  were 
wanted  for  political  ditches,  political 
walls,  and  political  parks;  that  the 
peofde  diould  be  bought  and  sold  like 
any  other  commodity ;  that  a  retired 
merchant  should  be  able  to  go  into 
the  market  and  buy  ten  shares  in  the 
government  of  twenty  millions  of  his 
fdlow-subjects ;  yet,  can  such  assever- 
ations be  made  openly  before  the 
people?  Wise  men,  men  conversant 
with  human  affiiirs.  may  whisper  such 
theories  to  each  other  in  retirement  1 
but  can  the  People  ever  be  taught  that 
it  is  right  they  should  be  bou};ht  and 
sold  ?  Can  the  vehemence  of  eloquent 
democrats  be  met  with  such  argumento 
and  theories  ?  Can  the  doubts  of 
honest  and  limited  men  be  met  by 
such  arguments  and  theories?    The 
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moment  snch  a  government  is  looked 
at  by  oil  the  people,  it  is  lost.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain,  defend,  and  re- 
commend it  to  the  mass  of  mankind. 
And  true  enough  it  is,  that  as  often  as 
misfortune  threatens  us  at  home,  or 
Imitation  excites  us  from  abroad,  poli- 
tical Reform  is  clamoured  for  bj  the 
people — there  it  stands,  and  ever  will 
stand,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  mul- 
titude—Reform, the  cure  of  every 
evil  —  Corruption,  the  source  of  every 
misfortune  —  famine,  defeat,  decayed 
trade,  depressed  agriculture,  will  all 
lapse  into  the  question  of  Reform. 
Till  that  question  is  set  at  rest  (and  it 
may  be  set  at  rest)  all  will  be  disaffec- 
tion, tumult,  and  perhaps  (which  God 
avert!)  destruction. 

But  democrats  and  agitators  (and 
democrats  and  agitators  there  are 
in  the  world)  will  not  be  contented 
with  this  Reform.  Perhaps  not.  Sir ; 
I  never  hope  to  content  men  whose 
game  is  never  to  be  contented  —  but 
if  they  are  not  contented,  I  am  sure 
their  discontent  will  then  compara- 
tively be  of  little  importance.  I  am 
afraid  of  them  now ;  I  have  no  argu- 
ments to  answer  them :  but  I  shall  not 
be  afraid  of  them  after  this  Bill,  and 
would  tell  them  boldly,  in  the  middle 
of  their  mobs,  that  there  was  no  longer 
cause  for  agitation  and  excitement,  and 
that  they  were  intending  wickedly  to 
the  people.  Yon  may  depend  upon  it 
such  a  measure  would  destroy  their 
trade,  as  the  repeal  of  duties  would 
destroy  the  trade  of  the  smuggler; 
their  functions  would  be  carried  on 
faintly,  and  with  little  profit ;  you 
would  soon  feel  that  your  position  was 
stable,  solid,  and  safe. 

All  would  be  well,  it  is  urged,  if 
jthey  would  but  let  the  people  alone. 
But  what  chance  is  there,  I  demand 
of  these  wise  politicians,  that  the 
people  will  ever  be  let  alone ;  that 
the  orator  will  lay  down  his  craft,  and 
the  demagogue  forget  his  cunning  ? 
If  many  things  were  let  alone,  which 
never  will  be  let  alone,  the  aspect  of 
human  affairs  would  be  a  little  varied. 
If  the  winds  would  let  the  waves  alone, 
|thcre  would  be  no  storms.  If  gentle- 
would  let  ladies   alone*   there 


would  be  no  nnhappy  maRiigei.tnd 
deserted  damsels.  If  persons  who  can 
reason  no  better  than  this,  would  letvt 
speaking  alone,  the  school  of  ekiqoeiice 
might  be  improved.  I  hare  hvtk 
hopes,  however,  of  witnessing  inj  of 
these  acts  of  forbearance,  particolarij 
the  last,  and  so  we  must  (however 
foolish  it  may  appear)  proceed  to 
make  laws  for  a  people  who  we  »e 
sure  will  not  be  let  alooe. 

We  might  really  imagine,  from  the 
objections  nuule  to  the  plan  of  Refim, 
that  the  great  mass  of  EngtishmeB 
were  madmen,  robbers,  and  mnrdeRf& 
The  Kingly  power  is  to  be  destroyed, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  annihi- 
lated, the  Church  is  to  be  nuoei 
estates  are  to  be  confiscated.  I  sb 
quite  at  a  loss  to  find  in  these  peipe 
trators  of  crimes  —  ia  this  num  of 
pillagers  and  lunatics — the  steady  sad 
respectable  tradesmen  and  fsnacn, 
who  will  have  votes  to  confer,  and  the 
steady  and  respectable  country  gentk* 
men,  who  will  probably  have  voCes  to 
receive  ; — it  may  be  true  of  the  tndes- 
men  of  Mamitamia,  it  may  be  just  of 
the  country  gentlemen  of  Fez— it  it 
anything  bnt  true  of  the  English  peopla 
The  English  are  a  tranqail,  phlegnstk; 
money-loving,  money-fitting  people, 
who  want  to  be  qoiet  —  and  would  bs 
quiet  if  they  were  not  sarronnded  by 
evils  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  voald 
be  baseness  and  pusillanimity  not  to 
oppose  to  them  the  strongest  roniBiW' 
tional  resistance. 

Then  it  is  said  that  there  is  to  bss 
lack  of  talent  in  the  new  Ihuiiament : 
it  is  to  be  composed  of  ordinary  sad 
inferior  persons,  who  will  bring  the 
government  of  the  oonntry  into  eon* 
tempt.  But  the  best  of  all  taleus, 
gentlemen,  is  to  conduct  our  affiun 
honestly,  diligently,  and  ocononieslly 
— and  this  talent  will«  I  am  sue, 
abound  as  much  in  the  new  Ptfiia- 
ment  as  in  many  previous  Parliaments. 
Parliament  is  not  a  school  for  rhetoric 
and  declamation,  where  a  stnmgcr 
would  goto  hear  a  speech,  as  he  wonM 
go  to  the  Opera  to  hear  a  song;  but 
if  it  were  otherwise— if  eloquence  bs 
a  necessary  ornament  of,  and  an  in-' 
dispensable  adjunct  to   popular  a** 
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semblies  —  can  it  ever  be  absent  from 
popular  astemblicB?  I  have  always 
iODDd  that  all  things,  moral  or  physical, 
now  in  the  soil  best  suited  for  them, 
obow  me  a  deep  and  tenacious  earth — 
sad  I  am  sore  the  oak  will  spring  tip 
is  iL  In  a  low  and  damp  soil  I  am 
equally  certain  of  the  alder  and  the 
villow.  Gentlemen,  the  free  Parlia- 
ment of  a  free  People  is  the  native  soil 
of  eloquence — and  in  that  soil  will  it 
ever  flourish  and  abound — there  it  will 
prodnce  those  intellectual  effects  which 
drive  before  them  whole  tribes  and  na- 
tbni  of  the  human  race,  and  settle  the 
deitiniei  of  man.  And.  gentlemen,  if 
a  few  parsons  of  a  less  elegant  and 
•rietocratic  description  were  to  become 
BfeBmbere  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  would  be  the  evil  t  They  would 
probably  understand  the  common  peo- 
pk  A  great  deal  better,  and  in  this  way 
tbe  leelingi  and  interests  of  all  classes 
of  people  would  be  better  represented. 
The  House  of  Commons  thus  organised 
wiHeotpress  more  faithfully  the  opinions 
of  the  pec^le. 

The  people  are  sometfanes,  it  is  urged, 
groisly  mistaken;  but  are  Kings  never 
mistaken?  Are  the  higher  orders  never 
■liwwlren?  —  never  inlfully  corrupted 
hf  their  own  interests  ?  The  people 
MTe  at  least  this  superiority,  that  they 
■Iwajs  intend  to  do  what  is  right. 

The  argument  of  fear  is  very  easily 
fispoeed  of:  he  who  is  afraid  of  a  knock 
on  the  head  or  a  cut  on  the  cheek  is  a 
he  who  is  afraid  of  entailing 
r  evils  on  the  country  by  refusing 
remedy  than  by  applying  it,  and 
who  acts  in  pursuance  of  thiu  convic- 
tion, if  a  wise  and  prudent  nmn  — 
aothing  can  be  more  different  than 
penonal  and  political  fear;  it  is  the 
artiltoe  of  our  opponents  to  confound 
them  together. 

The  right  of  disfranchisement,  geu- 
tleaoD,  must  exist  somewhere,  and 
wfane  but  in  Parliament?  If  not,  how 
wai  the  Scotch  Union,  how  was  the 
Lriih  Union,  effected?  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Adminiatration  disfran- 
cfaieed  at  one  blow  200.000  Irish  voters 
—fir  no  £iult  of  theirs,  and  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  best  of  all  rea- 
f  that  public  expediency  required 


it.  These  very  same  politicians  arc 
now  looking  in  an  agony  of  terror  at 
the  disfranchisement  of  Corporations 
containing  twenty  or .  thirty  persons, 
sold  to  their  representatives,  who  are 
themselves  perhaps  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment: and  to  put  an  end  to  these 
enormous  abuses  is  called  Corporation 
robbery^  and  there  are  some  persons 
wild  enough  to  talk  of  compensation. 
This  principle  of  compensation  you 
will  consider  perhaps  in  the  following 
instance  to  have  been  carried  as  far  as 
sound  discretion  permits.  When  I  was 
a  young  man,  the  place  in  England  I 
remember  as  roost  notorious  for  high- 
waymen and  their  exploits  was  Finch- 
ley  Conunon,  near  the  metropolis;  bat 
Finchley  Common,  gentlemen,  in  the 
progress  of  improvement,  came  to  be 
enclosed,  and  the  hii;hwaymen  lost  by 
these  means  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  gallant  vocation.  I  remem- 
ber a  friend  of  mine  proposed  to  draw 
up  for  them  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  compensation,  which  ran 
in  this  manner  —  "We,  your  loyal 
highwaymen  of  Finchley  Common  and 
its  neighbourhood,  having,  at  great 
expense,  laid  in  a  stock  of  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  and  other  instruments 
for  plundering  the  public,  and  finding 
ourselves  impeded  in  the  exercise  of 
our  calling  by  the  said  enclosure  of 
the  said  Common  of  Finchley,  humbly 
petition  your  Honourable  House  will 
be  pleased  to  assign  to  us  such  com- 
pensation as  your  Honourable  House 
in  its  wisdom  and  justice  may  think 
fit.'* — Gentlemen,  I  must  leave  the 
application  to  you. 

An  Honourable  Baronet  says,  if  Par- 
liament is  dissolved,  I  will  go  to  my 
Borough  with  the  bill  in  my  hand,  and 
will  say,  **  I  know  of  no  crime  you  have 
committed,  I  found  nothing  proved 
against  you:  I  voted  against  the  bill, 
and  am  come  to  fling  myself  upon  your 
kindness,  with  the  hope  that  my  con- 
duct will  be  approved,  and  that  you 
will  return  me  again  to  Parliament.** 
That  Honourable  Baronet  may,  per- 
haps, receive  from  his  Borough  an 
answer  he  little  expects — "We  are 
above  being  bribed  by  such  a  childish 
and  unworthy  artifice ;  we  do  not  choose 
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10  consnlt  our  own  interest  at  the  ex- 
])ense  of  the  general  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  the  country;  we  are  thoroujjhly 
convinced  a  llcforra  ought  to  take  place ; 
we  are  very  willing  to  sacrifice  a  privi- 
lege we  ought  never  to  have  possessed 
to  the  good  of  the  community,  and  we 
will  return  no  one  to  Parliament  who 
is  not  deeply  impressed  witli  the  same^ 
feeling."  This,  I  hope,  is  the  answer 
that  gentlemen  will  receive;  and  this, 
1  hope,  will  be  the  noble  and  generous 
feeling  of  every  Borough  in  England. 
The  greater  part  of  human  improve- 
ments, gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
are  made  after  war,  tumult,  bloodshed, 
and  civil  commotion :  mankind  seem 
to  object  to  every  species  of  gratuitous 
happiness,  and  to  consider  every  ad- 
vantage as  too  cheap,  which  is  not 
purchased  by  some  calamity.  I  shall 
esteem  it  as  a  singular  act  of  God's 
providence,  if  this  great  nation,  guided 
by  these  warnings  of  history,  not  wait- 
ing till  tumult  for  Reform,  nor  trusting 
Beform  to  the  rude  bands  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  shall  amend  their  de- 
cayed institutions  at  a  period  when 
they  are  ruled  by  a  popular  Monarch, 
guided  by  an  upright  Minister,  and 
blest  with  profound  peace 
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[From  the  Taunton  Courier.'} 
Mr.  Chairman,  —  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  assist  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause I  think  that  the  accession  of  the 
present  King  is  a  marked  and  import- 
Unt  era  in  English  history.  Another 
coronation  has  taken  place  since  I  have 
been  in  the  world,  but  I  never  assisted 
at  its  celebration.  I  saw  in  it  a  change 
of  masters,  not  a  change  of  system.  I 
did  not  understand  the  joy  which  it 
occasioned.  I  did  not  feel  it,  and  I  did 
not  counterfeit  what  I  did  not  feel. 

I  think  very  differently  of  the  ac- 
cession of  his  present  Majesty.  I  be- 
lieve I  see  in  that  accession  a  great 
probability  of  serious  improvement, 
and  a  great  increase  of  public  happi- 
The  eviU  w\\\cVv  Yvav^  >i^w  W^ 


men  are  now  uniyersaUy  admitted. 
The  public  feeling,  which  has  been  so 
often  appealed  to,  is  now  intensely 
excited.  The  remedies  which  have  so 
often  been  called  for  are  now  at  last, 
vigorously,  wisely,  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied. I  admire,  gentlemen,  in  the 
present  King,  his  love  of  peace — I 
admire  in  him  his  disposition  to  econ- 
omy, and  I  admire  in  him,  above  all, 
his  faithful  and  honourable  conduct  to 
those  who  happen  to  be  his  ministers. 
Ho  was,  I  believe,  quite  as  faithful  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  to  Lord 
Grey,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
quite  as  faithful  to  the  political  enemies 
of  Lord  Grey  (if  he  thought  fit  to 
employ  them)  as  he  is  to  Ix>rd  Grey 
himself.  There  is  in  this  reign  no 
secret  influence,  no  double  ministry — 
on  whomsoever  he  confers  the  office,  to 
him  he  gives  that  confidence  without 
which  the  office  cannot  be  holden  with 
honour,  nor  executed  with  effect.  He 
is  not  only  a  peaceful  King,  and  an 
economical  King,  but  he  is  an  honest 
King.  So  far,  I  believe,  every  indi- 
vidual of  this  company  will  go  \nth 
me.  There  is  another  topic  uf  eulo- 
gium,  on  which,  before  I  sit  down,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words — I  mean 
the  willingness  of  our  present  King  to 
investigate  abuses,  and  to  reform  them. 
If  this  subject  be  not  unpleasant.  I  will 
offer  upon  it  a  very  few  observations— 
a  few,  because  the  subject  is  exhausted, 
and  because,  if  it  were  not,  I  have  no 
right,  from  my  standing  or  my  situation 
in  this  county,  to  detain  jou  long  upon 
that  or  any  other  subject. 

In  criticising  this  great  qnesUoo  of 
Reform,  I  think  there  is  some  injustice 
done  to  its  authors.  Men  seem  to 
suppose  that  a  minister  can  sit  down 
and  make  a  plan  of  reform  with  is 
much  ease  and  as  much  exactneo,  and 
with  as  complete  a  gratification  of  bis 
own  will,  as  an  architect  can  do  in 
building  or  altering  a  honsei  Bots 
minister  of  state  (it  should  be  in  justice 
observed)  works  in  the  midst  of  hatred, 
injustice,  violence,  and  Uie  worrt  of' 
human  passions — his  works  are  not 
the  works  of  calm  and  unembarrassed 
"wUdom — they  are  not  the  best  that  a 
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loagh  if  ther  are  the  best  plans  which 
le  paMions,  parties,  and  prejudices  of 
46  timeH  in  which  he  acts  will  permit. 
in  passing;  a  Reform  Bill  the  minister 
overthrows  the  long  and  deep  interest 
^rbich  powerful  men  hare  in  existing 
Abases — he  subjects   himself  to  the 
deepest    hatred,  and   encounters  the 
bitterest  opposition.      Auxiliaries  he 
most  ha^e.  and  auxiliaries  he  can  only 
find  among  the  people — not  the  mob — 
bat  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have 
opinions  worth  hearing,  and  property 
worth   defending — a  greater  mntis,  I 
am  happy  to  say.  in  this  country  than 
tjLists  in  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.   Now,  before  the  middling 
orders  will  come  forward  with  one  great 
impulse,  they  must  see  that  something 
ii  ofTered  them  worth  the  price  of  con- 
tention ;  they  must  see  that  the  object 
ii  great  and  the  gain  serions.     If  you 
call  them  in  at  all.  it  must  not  be  to 
displace  one  faction  at  the  expense  of 
mother,  but  to  put  down  all  factions — 
to  substitute  purity  and  principle  for 
corraption — to  give  to  the  many  that 
political  power  which  the  few  have  un- 
justly taken  to  themselves  —  to  get  rid 
of  evils  so  ancient  and  so  vast  that  any 
other  arm  than  the  public  arm  would 
be  lifted  up  against    them  in  vain. 
This,  then,  I  say,  is  one  of  the  n'osons 
why  ministers  have  been  compelled  to 
maike  their  measure  a  little  more  vigor- 
ous  and  decisive  than  a  speculative 
philosopher,  sitting  in  his  closet,  mi|:ht 
approve  of.       Tliey   had   a  mass  of 
opposition  to  contend  with,  whirh  could 
be  encountered  only  by  a  general  exer- 
tion of  public  spirit — they  had  a  long 
safTering  and  an  often  deceived  pui)lic 
to  appeal  to,  who  were  determined  to 
safTer  no  longer,  and  to  be  deceived  no 
more.   The  alternative  was  to  continue 
the  ancient  abuses,  or  to  do  what  they 
have  done — and  most  firmly  do  I  be- 
lieve that  you  and  I,  and  the  latest 
posterity  of  us  all,  will  rejoice  in  the 
decision  they  have  made.    Gradation 
has   been   called   for  in   reform  :  we 
might,  it  is  said,  have  taken  thirty  or 
forty  years  to  have  accomplished  what 
we  have  done  in  one  year.    **  It  is  not 
so  much  the  magnitude  of  what  you 
an  doing  we  object  to,  as  the  sudden- 


ness.*' But  was  not  gradation  ten- 
dered ?  Was  it  not  said  by  the  friends 
of  reform  —  '•  Give  us  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  and  we  will  be  satisfied"? 
and  what  was  the  answer  ?  **  No 
Manchester,  no  Birmingham,  no  reform 
in  any  <legree — all  abuses  as  they  are 
— all  perversions  as  we  have  found 
them  —  the  corruptions  which  our 
fathers  bequeathed  us  wo  will  hand 
down  uninipuired  and  unpuriHed  to  our 
children."  But  I  would  say  to  the  • 
grutluatc  philosopher,  —  **Huw  often 
does  a  reforming  minister  occur  ?"  and 
if  such  are  so  common  that  yon  can 
command  them  when  you  plea<e,  how 
often  does  a  reforming  monarch  occur? 
and  how  often  does  the  conjunction  of 
both  occur  ?  Are  you  sure  that  a 
people,  bursting  into  new  knowledge, 
and  speculating  on  every  public  event, 
will  wait  for  your  protracted  reform  ? 
Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot — uj)  with 
the  arm  and  down  with  the  hammer, 
and  up  again  with  the  arm.  and  down 
again  with  the  hammer.  The  iron  is 
hot — the  opjiort unity  exists  now  —  if 
you  neglect  it,  it  may  not  return  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come. 

There  is  an  argument  I  have  often 
heard,  and  that  is  this  —  Arc  we  to  Ik* 
afraid  ?  —  is  this  measure  to  he  <rarried 
by  intimidation  ?  —  is  the  House  of 
liords  to  be  overawed  ?  But  this  style 
of  argument  proi^eeds  from  confound- 
ing together  two  sets  of  feelings  which 
are  entirely  distinct  —  personal  fear 
and  political  fear.  If  I  am  afraid  of 
voting  against  this  bill,  because  a  mob 
may  gather  abont  the  House  of  Lords 
—  because  stones  may  lie  flung  at  my 
head  —  because  my  house  may  be  at- 
tacked by  a  mob,  I  am  a  poltroon,  and 
unfit  to  meddle  with  public  affairs;  but 
I  may  rationally  be  afraid  of  jiruducing 
great  public  agitation  —  I  may  be 
honourably  afraid  of  flinging  people 
into  secret  clubs  and  conspiracies  —  I 
may  be  wisely  afraid  of  making  the 
aristocracy  hateful  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  This  surely  ha«*  no  more 
to  do  with  fear  than  a  loose  identity  of 
name  ;  it  is  in  fact  prudence  of  the 
hi^rhest  order  ;  the  deliberate  reflection 
of  a  wise  man,  who  does  not  like  what 
he  is  going  to  do,  but  likes  still  less  the 
P  3 
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conseqaenccs  of  not  doin^  it,  and  who 
of  two  evils  chooses  the  least. 

There  are  some  men  mach  afraid  of 
what  is  to  happen  :  my  lively  hope  of 
pood  is,  I  confess,  mingled  with  very 
little  apprehension  ;  but  of  one  thing  I 
must  be  candid  enough  to  say  that  I 
am  much  afraid,  and  that  is  of  the 
opinion  now  increasing,  that  the  people 
are  become  indifferent  to  reform  ;  and 
of  that  opinion  I  am  afraid,  because  I 
believe  in  an  evil  hour  it  may  lead  some 
misguided  members  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  to  vote  against 
the  bill  As  for  the  opinion  itself,  I 
hold  it  in  the  utmost  contempt  The 
people  arc  waiting  in  virtuous  patience 
for  the  completion  of  the  bill,  because 
they  know  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  do  not  mean  to  deceive  them.  I 
do  not  believe  they  have  given  up  one 
atom  of  reform  —  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  great  people  were  ever  before  so 
firmly  bent  upon  any  one  measure.  I 
put  it  to  any  man  of  common  sense, 
whether  he  believes  it  possible,  after 
the  King  and  Parliament  have  acted  as 
they  have  done,  that  the  people  will 
ever  be  content  with  much  less  than 
the  present  bill  contains.  If  a  con- 
trary principle  be  acted  upon,  and  the 
bill  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  alto- 
gether,  I  confess  I  tremble  for  the  con- 
sequences, which  I  believe  will  be  of 
the  worst  and  most  painful  description; 
and  this  I  say  deliberately,  after  the 
most  diligent  and  extensive  inquiry. 
Upon  that  diligent  inquiry,  I  repeat 
again  my  firm  conviction,  that  the  de- 
sire of  reform  has  increased,  not 
diminished ;  that  the  present  repose  is 
not  indifference,  but  the  calmness  of 
victory,  and  the  tranquillity  of  success. 
When  I  see  all  the  wishes  and  appetites 
of  created  beings  changed,  when  I  see 
an  eagle,  that,  after  long  confinement, 
has  escaped  into  the  air,  come  back  to 
his  cage  and  his  chain,  —  when  I  see 
the  emancipated  negro  asking  again 
for  the  hoe  which  has  broken  down  his 
strength,  and  the  lash  which  has  tor- 
tured his  body.  I  will  then,  and  not  till 
then,  believe  that  the  English  people 
will  return  to  their  ancient  degradation 
—  that  they  will  hold  out  their  repcnt- 
'nt  bands  for  those  manados  Nvldch.  at 


this  moment  lie  broken  into  Boka  at 
their  feet. 


SPEECH  AT  TAUNTON. 
[Prom  the  Taunton  Courier,  of  October 

lith,  1S8L] 
The  Reyeremd  Sydney  Smith  rose 
and  said:  —Mr.  Bailiff,  I  have  spoken 
so  often  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  tore 
both  you  and  the  gentlemen  here  pre- 
sent will  be  obliged  to  me  for  sajisg 
but  little,  and  that  favour  I  am  aswiO- 
ing  to  confer,  as  yon  can  be  to  recore 
it.    I  feel  most  deeply  the  event  wtoh 
has  taken  place,  because,  by  putshts 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  col- 
lision with  each  other,  it  will  impede 
the  public  business,  and  diminish  the 
public  prosperity.    I  feel  it  as  a  chmcb- 
man,  because  I  cannot  bat  blush  to  tee 
so  many  dignitaries  of   the  Churdi 
arrayed  against  the  wishes  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people.     I  fed  it  more  diaa 
all,  because  I  believe  it  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  deadly  hatred  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.    The  loss  of  the  bill  I  do  not 
feel,  and  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons  —  because    I    have    not  the 
slightest  idea  that  it  is  lost.    I  have  no 
more  doubt,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  winter,  that  this  bill  will  pass,  tbtn 
I  have  that  the  annual  tax  bills  will 
pass,  and  greater  certainty  than  this  no 
man  can  have,  for  Franklin  tells  os, 
there  are  but  two  things  certain  in  this 
world  —  death  and  taxes.     As  for  the 
possibility  of  the  House  of  Lords  pro- 
venting  ere  long  a  reform  of  Pariia- 
ment,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  absanl 
notion  that  ever  entered  into  hnmsn 
imagination.    I  do  not  mean  to  be  dis- 
respectful, but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords 
to  stop  the  progress  of  reform,  remlndi 
mc  very  forcibly  of  the  great  stonn  of 
Sid  mouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
excellent    Mrs.    Partington   on   that 
occasion.   In  the  winter  of  1824,  there 
set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that  town  — 
the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height— 
the  waves  rushed  in  upon  ^e  houses, 
and  everything  was  threatened  with 
destruction.    In  the  midst  of  this  sab- 
lime  and  terrible  storm.  Dame  Par- 
^Uogton,  who  lived  apoQ  the  beach,  was 
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I  at  the  door  of  her  boiuc  with  mop 
and  pattens,  tniiKlIing  her  mop,  squeez- 
ing nut  the  sea-water,  hihI  vigorously 
j'n>hiii;:    awiiy    the     Atlantic."    Occun. 
The  Atlantic  was  roused.     Mrs.  Pur- 
tin^on*8  spirit  was  up  •,  but  I  need  not 
tell  jou  tliat  the  contest  was  unequal 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Par- 
tington.    She  was  excellent  at  a  slop, 
or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a  tempest.     Gentlemen, 
be  at  your  ease  —  be  quiet  and  steady. 
Toa  will  beat  Mr&  Partington. 

They  tell  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  de- 
lates by  which  we  have  been  lately 
oecupied,  that  the  bill  is  not  justified 
Vf  experience.  I  do  not  thuik  this 
tree  ;  but  if  it  were  true,  nations  are 
mnetimea  compelled  to  act  without 
experience  for  their  guide,  and  to  trust 
ID  their  own  sagacity  for  the  anticipa- 
tion of  consequences.  The  instances 
wbeie  this  country  has  been  comiielled 
Ihns  to  act  have  been  so  eminently  suc- 
ceufaU  that  I  see  no  cause  for  fear, 
eren  if  we  were  acting  in  the  manner 
imputed  to  ns  by  our  enemies.  What 
precedenu  and  what  experience  were 
there  at  the  Reformation,  when  the 
coantry,  with  one  unanimous  effort, 
poshed  out  the  Pope,  and  his  grasping 
and  ambitious  clenry?  — What  ex- 
perience, when  at  the  lievolution  we 
drove  away  our  ancient  race  of  kings, 
and  chose  another  family,  more  con- 
genial to  our  free  principles  ?  —  And 
vet  to  those  two  events,  contrary  to 
experience,  and  unguided  by  prece- 
dents, we  owe  all  our  domestic  happi- 
ness, and  civil  and  religious  freedom — 
and  having  got  rid  of  corrupt  priests, 
and  despotic  kings,  by  our  sense  and 
unr  courage,  arc  we  now  to  be  intimi- 
ilated  by  the  awful  danger  of  extin- 
»oishingBoronghmongers,and  shaking 
from  our  neck  the  ignominious  yoke 
which  their  baseness  has  imposed  upon 
it  ?  Go  on,  they  say,  as  you  have  done 
for  these  hundred  years  hist  pabt.  I 
annrerit  is  impossiMe:  five  hundred 
people  now  write  and  reati,  where  one 
hundred  wrote  and  read  fifty  years  uj;co. 
The  iniquities  and  enormities  of  the 
borough  system  are  now  known  to  the 
meanest  ot  the  people.  Tou  have  a 
diflerent  sort  of  men  to  deal  with — 
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you  must  chaiiiro  because  the  hfiuirs 
whom  you  L:"vrrn  nro  tliaiiL'cl.    At:-  r 
all,  ill. (I  m  Ik-  vh^rt,   I  ui\\<  >ay  tlui:  i' 
ha.s  always  appoaivtl  t<.)  me  t<>  bo  the 
most  al)Solute  uuiisense  that  we  cauuut 
be  a  great,  or  a  rich  and  happy  nation, 
without  suffering  ourselves  to  be  Iwught 
and  sold  every  five  years  like  a  pack  of 
negro  slaves.     I  hope  I  am  not  a  very 
rash  man,  but  I  would  launch  buMly 
into  this  experiment  without  any  tear 
of  consequences,  and  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  man  here  present  who  would  not 
cheerfully  embark  with  me.     Ak  to  tho 
enemies  of  the  bill,  who  pretend  to  be 
reformers,   I    know  them,   I  believe, 
better  than  you  do,  and  I  earnestly 
caution  you  against  them.     You  will 
have  no  more  of  reform  than  they  arc 
coniiHslled  to  grant  —  you  will  have  no 
reform  at  all,  if  they  can  avoid  it  — 
you  will  be  hurried  into  a  war  to  turn 
your  attention  from  reform.     They  do 
not  understand  you — they   will   not 
believe  in  the  improvement  you  have 
made  —  they  thhik  the  En«:lish  of  the 
present  day  are  as  the  English  of  the 
times  of  Queen  Anne  or  George  the 
First.      They  know  no  more  of  the 
present  state  of  their   own   couutry, 
than  of  the   state  of  the   Esquimaux 
Indians.    Gentlemen,  1  view  the  iguor- 
uncc  of  the  present  state  of  the  ct»uijtry 
with  the  most  serious  concern,  ami  1 
believe  they  will  one  day  or  another 
waken  into  conviction  with  horror  and 
dismay.    I  will    omit    no   means   of 
rousing  them  to  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger ;  —  for  this  object,  I  cheertuliy  sign 
the  petition  proposed  by  Dr.  Kinglake, 
which  I  consider  to  be  the  wisest  aud 
most  moderate  of  the  two. 


SPEECII  BY 
THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 
Stick  to  the  Bill  —  it  is  your  Maiyna 
Charta,  and  your  liunnyracde.  King 
John  made  a  present  to  the  Barons. 
King  William  has  made  a  similar 
present  to  you.  .  Never  mind  ;  com- 
mon (pialities  good  in  common  times. 
If  a  man  doe«  not  vote  fur  the  Bill,  ho 
is  unclean  —  the  plague-^pot  is  upon 
liiin  —  pusli  him  into  the  lazaretto  of 

V  ^ 
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the  last  century,  with  Wetherell  and 
Sadler  —  purify  the  air  before  yon 
approach  him  —  bathe  your  hands  in 
Chloride  of  Lime,  if  you  have  been 
contaminated  by  his  touch. 

So  far  from  its  being  a  merely  theo- 
retical improvement,  I  put  it  to  any 
man,  who  is  himself  embarked  in  a 
profession,  or  has  sons  in  the  same 
situation,  if  the  unfair  influence  of 
Borough  mongers  has  not  perpetually 
thwarted  him  in  his  lawful  career  of 
ambition  and  professional  emolument? 
•*  I  have  been  in  three  general  engage- 
ments at  sea,**  said  an  old  sailor  — 
•*  have  been  twice  wounded  ;  —  I  com- 
manded the  boats  when  the  French 
frigate,  the  Abtkolabk,  was  cut  out  so 
gallantly."  "Then  you  are  made  a 
Post  Captain  ? "  "  No.  I  was  very 
near  it ;  but  —  Lieutenant  Thompson 
Cut  me  out,  as  I  cut  out  the  French 
frigate  ;  his  father  is  Town  Clerk  of 

the  Borough   for  which  Lord  F 

is  Member,  and  there  my  chance  was 
finished.**  In  the  same  manner,  all  over 
England,  you  will  find  great  scholars 
rotting  on  curacies — brave  captains 
starving  in  garrets — profound  lawyers 
decayed  and  mouldering  in  the  Lins  of 
Court,  because  the  parsons,  warriors, 
and  advocates  of  Boroughmongers 
must  be  crammed  to  saturation,  before 
there  is  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  man 
who  does  not  sell  his  votes,  and  put  his 
country  up  to  auction  ;  and  though 
this  is  of  every  day  occurrence,  the 
Borough  system,  we  are  told,  is  no 
practical  evil. 

Who  can  bear  to  walk  through  a 
slaughter-house  ?  blood,  garbage,  sto- 
machs, entrails,  legs,  tails,  kidneys, 
horrors — I  often  walk  a  mile  about  to 
avoid  it  What  a  scene  of  disgust  and 
horror  is  an  election — the  base  and 
infamous  traffic  of  principles — a  can* 
didate  of  high  character  reduced  to 
such  means — the  perjury  and  evasion 
of  agents  —  the  detestable  rapacity  of 
voters — the  ten  days*  dominion  of 
mammon,  and  Belial.  The  Bill  lessens 
it  —  begins  the  destruction  of  such 
practices — affords  some  chance,  and 
some  means  of  turning  public  opinion 
againiit  bribery,  and  of  rendering  it 

lOUS, 


But  the  thing  I  cannot,  and  will  not 
bear,  is  this ;  —  what  right  has  thii  Lord, 
or  that  Marquis,  to  bay  ten  leits  ia 
Parliament,  in  the  shape  of  Boroogbs, 
and  then  to  make  lawn  to  govern  me? 
And  how  are  these  masses  of  powerte- 
distributed  ?    The  eldest  son  of  nr 
Lord  is  just  come  from  Eton— be 
knows  a  good  deal  about  iEneas  snd 
Dido,  Apollo  and  Daphne — and  thit 
is  all ;  and  to  this  boy  his  father  gim 
a  six-hundredth  part  of  the  power  of 
making  laws,  as  he  would  give  him  t 
horse  or  a  double-barrelled  gun.  Tlten 
Vellum,  the  steward,  ia  put  in— u 
admirable  man  :  —  he  has  raised  t)» 
estates  —  watched  the  progress  of  the 
family  Road  and  Canal  Bills— nd 
Vellum  shall  help  to  rule  over  tbs 
people  of   Israel.      A   neighbooring 
country  gentleman,    Mr.    Plompkia^ 
hunts  with  my  lord — opens  him  a  gtfo 
or  two,  while  the  hounds  are  runniRg 

—  dines  with  my  Lord  —  agrees  wilh 
my  Lord  —  wishes  he  cofold  rival  tki 
South-Down  sheep  of  my  Lord — and 
upon  Plumpkin  is  conferred  a  portiQa 
of  the  govemmenL  Then  there  is  t 
distant  relation  of  the  same  name,  m 
the  County  Militia,  with  white  leecki 
who  calls  up  the  carriage  at  the  Opeia, 
and  is  always  wishing  0*CoaneU  wm 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  —  ibm 
a  barrister,  who  has  written  an  artldt 
in  the  Quarterly,  and  is  Teiy  likely  10 
speak,  and  refute  M*Ciilloch;  and  theM 
five  people,  in  whose  nominatiun  I  hafO 
no  more  agency  than  I  have  in  tbo 
nomination  of  the  toll-keepers  of  the 
Bosphorus,  are  to  make  laws  for  no 
and  my  family  —  to  put  their  hands  m 
my  purse,  and  to  sway  the  foton 
destinies  of  this  country ;  and  whea 
the  neighbours  step  in,  and  beg  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  words  before  tbeie 
persons  are  chosen,  there  is  an  nnifcml 
cry  of  ruin,  confusion,  and  destroclMNi; 

—  we  have  become  a  great  people  under 
Vellum  and  Plumpkin — under  VeUnoi 
and  Plumpkin  our  ships  have  covend 
the  ocean — under  Vellum  and  Flomp* 
kin  our  armies  have  secured  too 
strength  of  the  Hills — to  turn  cot 
Vellum  and  Plumpkin  is  not  Rcforas 
but  Revolution. 

Was  there  ever  mch  m  Miniftiyf 
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IS  there  erer  before  a  real  Mini«tnr 
:be  people  ?  Look  at  the  condition 
the  country  when  it  was  placed  in 
ir  hands :  the  state  of  the  house 
»  the  incoming  tenant  took  posses- 
1 :  windows  broken,  chimncjs  on 
,  mobs  round  the  house  threatening 
pnll  it  down,  roof  tumbling,  rain 
iring  in.  It  was  courage  to  occupy 
it  was  a  miracle  to  save  it ;  it  will 
the  glory  of  glories  to  enlarge  and 
land  it,  and  to  make  it  the  eternal 
ice  of  wise  and  temperate  freedom. 
Vopcr  examples  have  been  made 
nig  the  unhappy  and  misguided 
apTes  of  Swing :  a  rope  has  been 
Hed  round  0*Conneirs  legs,  and  a 
I  inserted  in  Cobbett*s  nose.  Then 
Game  Laws ! ! !  Was  ever  conduct 
liabby  as  that  of  the  two  or  three 
emments  which  preceded  that  of 
d  Grey  ?  The  cruelties  and  enor- 
leB  of  this  code  had  been  thoroughly 
oeed;  and  a  general  couviction 
tied  of  the  necessity  of  a  cliange. 
•  were  brought  in  by  various  gen- 
aen,  containing  some  trifling  alte- 
on  in  this  abominable  code,  and 
n  these  were  sacrificed  to  the  tricks 
,  manoeuvres  of  some  noble  Nimrod, 
>  availed  himself  of  the  emptiness 
Jie  town  in  July,  and  flung  out  thu 
-  Government  never  stirred  a  step, 
i  fulness  of  the  prisons,  the  wretch- 
ess  and  demoralisation  of  the  poor, 
er  came  across  them.  The  humane 
,  considerate  Peel  never  once  offered 
•xtend  his  legis  over  them.  It  had 
liing  to  do  with  the  state  of  party  ; 
lome  of  their  double-barrelled 
$n  might  be  offended.  In  the 
intime,  for  every  ten  pheasants 
eh  fluttered  in  the  wood,  one  En- 
h  peasant  was  rotting  in  gaol.  No 
ler  is  Lord  Althorp  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  than  he  turns  out  of 
boose  a  trumpery  and  (perhaps)  an 
dious  Bill  for  the  improvement  of 
Game  Laws  ;  and  in  an  instant 
rs  the  assistance  of  Government 
the  abolition  of  the  whole  code. 
lien  look  at  the  gigantic  Bron^rham, 
m  in  at  12  o'clock,  and  before  G 
a  bill  on  the  table,  abolishing  the 
pes  of  a  Court  which  has  been  the 
le  of  the  people  of  £ngl.ind  for 


centuries.  For  twenty-five  long  years 
did  I/)rd  Eldon  sit  in  that  Court!  sur- 
rounded with  miser}'  and  sorrow,  which 
he  never  held  up  a  finger  to  alleviate. 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  cried  to 
him  as  vainly  as  the  town  crier  cries 
when  he  ofl'ers  a  small  reward  for  a  full 
pnrse  ;  the  Irankrupt  of  the  Court  be- 
came the  lunatic  of  the  Court,  estates 
mouldered  away,  and  mansions  fell 
down ;  but  the  fees  came  in,  and  all 
was  well.  But  in  an  instani  the  iron 
mace  of  Brougham  shivered  to  atoms 
this  house  of  fniud  and  of  delay  ;  an«l 
this  is  the  man  who  will  help  to  govern 
you ;  who  bottoms  his  reputation  on 
doing  good  to  you ;  who  knows,  tliat 
to  rcfonn  abuses  is  the  safest  ba.sis  of 
fame,  and  the  surest  instrument  of 
power ;  who  uses  the  highest  ^ifts  of 
reason,  and  the  most  splendid  efforts  of 
genius,  to  rectify  those  abuses,  which 
all  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  pro- 
fession ♦  have  hitherto  been  employed 
to  justify,  and  to  protect.  L-n^k  to 
Brougham,  and  turn  you  to  that  sido 
where  he  waves  his  long  and  lean 
finger ;  and  mark  well  that  face  which 
nature  has  marked  so  forcibly — which 
dissolves  pensions  —  turns  jobbers  into 
honest  men  —  scares  away  the  plun- 
derer of  the  public  —  and  is  a  terror 
to  him  who  doetli  evil  to  the  people. 
But,  above  all,  look  to  the  Northern 
Earl,  victim,  before  this  honest  and 
manly  reign,  of  the  spitefulness  of  the 
Court.  You  may  now,  for  the  fiist 
time,  learn  to  trust  in  the  professions 
of  u  Minister  ;  you  are  directed  by  a 
man  who  prefers  character  to  place, 
and  who  has  ;riven  such  unequivocal 
proofs  of  honesty  and  patriotism,  that 
his  image  ought  to  be  amongst  your 
household  gods,  and  his  name  to  bo 
Irsiwd  by  your  children  :  two  thousand 
years  hence  it  will  be  a  legend  like  the 
fable  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda : 
nritnnnia  chained  to  a  mountain— two 
hundred  rotten  animals  menacing  her 
destruction,  till  a  tall  Earl,  anned  with 
Scliodule  A.,  and  followed  by  his  page 
Russell,  drives  them  into  the  deej),  and 
delivers  over    Britannia  in   safety  to 

*  Lord  I^mdhiirst  is  an  exoi'ption ;  X  i 
flmily  bolievu  ht  Ym\  no  wish  to  perpetuate  I 
tlie  abuscb  of  the  Court  of  CUkiicerY«  % 
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crowds  of  ten-pound  renters,  wLu 
deafen  the  air  with  their  acclamations. 
Forthwith,  Latin  verses  upon  this  — 
school  exercises  —  boyij  whipt,  and  all 
the  usual  absurdities  of  education. 
Don*t  part  with  the  Administration 
composed  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord 
Brougham;  and  not  only  these,  but 
look  at  them  all  —  the  mild  wisdom  of 
Lansdowne — the  genius  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Holland,  in  whose  bold 
and  honest  life  there  is  no  varying  nor 
shadow  of  change  —  the  unexpected 
and  exemplary  activity  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne —  and  the  rising  parliamentary 
talents  of  Stanley.  You  are  ignorant 
of  your  best  interests,  if  every  vote  you 
can  bestow  is  not  given  to  such  a 
ministry  as  this. 

You  will  soon  find  an  alteration  of 
behaviour  in  the  upper  orders  when 
elections  become  real  You  will  find 
that  you  are  raised  to  the  importance 
to  which  you  ought  to  be  raised.  The 
merciless  ejector,  the  rural  tyrant,  will 
be  restrained  within  the  limits  of 
decency  and  humanity,  and  will  im- 
prove their  own  characters,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  better  your  con- 
dition. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  aristocracy 
that  will  be  destroyed  by  these  measures, 
but  the  unfair  power.  If  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  is  kind  and  obliging  to  his 
neighbours,  he  will  probably  lead  his 
neighbours ;  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense, 
he  will  lead  them  more  certainly,  and 
to  a  better  purpose.  All  this  is  as  it 
should  be ;  but  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
at  present,  by  buying  certain  old  houses, 
could  govern  his  neighbours  and  legis- 
late for  them,  even  if  he  had  not  five 
grains  of  understanding,  and  if  he  were 
the  most  churlish  and  brutal  man  under 
heaven.  The  present  state  of  things 
renders  unnecessary  all  those  important 
virtues,  which  rich  and  well-born  men, 
under  a  better  system,  would  exercise 
for  thf.  public  good.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  (I  mention  him  only  as  an 
instance),  I»rd  Exeter  will  do  as  well, 
but  either  of  those  noblemen,  depend- 
ing not  upon  walls,  arches,  and  abut- 
ments, for  their  power — but  upon 
lercy,  charity,  forbearance,  indulgence, 

'  cxampJt  —  would  pay  this  price. 


and  lead  the  people  by  their  aSectioM; 
one  would  be  the  God  of  StamM  t^ 
and  the  other  of  Newark.  This  anioo  ^i 
of  the  great  with  the  many  is  the  leil 
healthy  state  of  a  country ;  soch  a 
country  is  strong  to  invincibility— and 
this  strength  the  Borough  system  en- 
tirely destroys. 

Cant  words   creep  in,  and   affect 
quarrels;  the  changes  are  rung  be- 
tween Revolation  and  Reform;  but, 
first  settle  whether  a  wise  govenuncot 
ought  to  attempt  the  measure— whether 
anything    is    wanted — whether   ksi 
would  do  —  and,  having  settled  thii, 
mere  nomenclature  becomes  of  yaj 
little  consequence.    Bu^  afier  idl,  if  it 
be  Revolution,  and  not  RefcHm,  it  will 
only  induce  me  to  receire  an  old  poli- 
tical toast  in  a  twofold  meaning,  and 
with  twofold  pleasure.    When  King 
William  and  the  great  and  gloriovi 
Revolution  are  given,  I  sliall  think  not 
only   of   escape    from    bigotiy,    bol 
exemption  from   corruption  ;    and  I 
shall  thank    Providence,    which  has 
given  us  a  second  King  William  for 
the  destruction  of  vice,  as  the  other  of 
that  name  was  given  us  for  the  con- 
servation of  freedom. 

All  former  political  changes,  pro- 
posed by  these  very  men,  it  is  said, 
were  mUd  and'  gentle,  compared  to 
this  :  true,  but  are  yon  on  b^uorday 
night  to  seize  your  apothecary  by  the 
throat,  and  to  say  to  him,  **SiibcIe 
compounder,  fraudulent  posologist,  did 
not  you  order  me  a  drachm  of  this 
medicine  on  Monday  morning,  and 
now  you  declare,  that  nothing  short  of 
an  ounce  can  do  me  any  good  ?  * 
**  True  enough,**  would  he  of  the  phials 
reply,  **  but  yoy  did  not  taJu  tht  dnchm 
on  Monday  morning  —  that  makes  all 
the  difference,  my  dear  Sir;  if  yon  had 
done  as  I  advised  you  at  first,  the  small 
({uantity  of  medicine  would  have 
sufficed  ;  and,  instead  of  being  in  a 
night-gown  and  slippers  apstain,  yoo 
would  have  been  walking  vigorously 
in  Piccadilly.  Do  as  you  please — and 
die  if  you  please  ;  but  don't  blame  me 
because  you  despised  my  advice,  and  by 
your  own  ignorance  and  obstinacy  have 
entailed  upon  yourself  tenfold  rhubarb 
and  unlimited  infusion  of  MOfUL** 
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Now  see  the  conseqnences  of  haying 
I  manly  Leader,  and  a  manly  Cabinet. 
loppoBe  they  had  come  oat  with  a 
ittle  ill-fashioned  seven  months*  re- 
onn ;  what  woald  have  been  the  con- 
eqaence  ?  The  same  opposition  from 
be  Tories  —  that  would  have  been 
[aite  certain — and  not  a  single  Re- 
CNmer  in  England  satisfied  with  the 
neasore.  Yon  have  now  a  real  Reform, 
md  a  fair  share  of  power  delegated  to 
^  people. 

The  Anti-Reformers  cite  the  in- 
sreased  power  of  the  press — this  is  the 
reiy  reason  why  I  want  an  increased 
wwer  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
nie  Times,  Herald,  Advertiser,  Globe, 
Son,  Courier,  and  Chronicle,  are  a 
leptarehy,  which  govern  this  country, 
md  govern  it  because  the  people  are 
»  badly  represented.  I  am  perfectly 
utisfied,  that  with  a  fair  and  honest 
Boose  of  Commons  the  power  of  the 
praM  would  diminish — and  that  the 
greatest  authority  would  centre  in  the 
liMiest  place. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  gentleman  to  get 
into  Parliament,  at  present,  without 
dmng  things  he  is  utterly  ashamed  of 
—without  mixing  himself  up  with 
the  lowest  and  basest  of  mankind  ? 
Hands,  accustomed  to  the  scented 
lubricity  of  soap,  are  defiled  with 
pitch,  and  contaminated  with  filth. 
U  there  not  some  inherent  vice  in  a 
Government,  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  but  with  such  abominable  wickcd- 
ncn»  in  which  no  gentleman  can 
mingle  without  morid  degradation, 
■nd  the  practice  of  crimes,  the  very 
imputation  of  which,  on  other  occa- 
riona,  be  would  repel  at  the  hazard  of 
hitUfe? 

What  signifies  a  small  majority  in 
tbe  House?  The  miracle  is,  that 
there  slionld  have  been  any  majority 
■t  all ;  that  there  was  i:ot  an  immense 
najority  on  the  other  side.  It  was  a 
rery  long  period  before  the  Courts  of 
Jnatico  in  Jersey  could  put  down 
imnggling ;  and  why  ?  The  Judges, 
[>oanseI,  Attorneys,  Crier  of  the  Court, 
Brand  and  Petty  Jurymen,  wore  all 
nnngglers,  and  the  High  Sheritf  and 
Sons^les  were  running  goods  every 
Monlight  night 


How  are  you  to  do  without  a  go- 
vernment ?  And  what  other  govern- 
ment, if  this  Bill  be  ultimately  lost, 
could  possibly  be  found  ?  How  could 
any  country  defray  the  ruinous  ex- 
pense of  protecting,  with  troops  and 
constables,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  literally 
would  not  be  able  to  walk  from  the 
Horse  Guards  to  Grosvenor  S<iuHre, 
without  two  or  three  regiments  of  foot 
to  screen  them  from  the  mob ;  and  in 
these  hollow  squares  the  Hero  of 
Waterloo  would  have  to  8j>end  his 
political  life  ?  By  the  whole  exercise 
of  his  splendid  military  talents,  by 
strong  batteries,  at  Bootlc*s  and 
White's,  he  might,  on  nights  of  great 
debate,  reach  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  Sir  Rol)ert  would  probably  Ihj  cut 
oflT,  and  nothing  could  save  Twiss  and 
Lewis. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  re- 
turned  by  the  new  Boronj^hs  would 
either  be  men  of  high  reputation  for 
talents,  or  persons  of  fortune  known  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  they  hnve  pro- 
perty and  character  to  lose.  Why  arc 
they  to  plunge  into  mad  and  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  pilluging  the  public 
creditor  ?  It  is  not  the  interest  of  any 
such  man  to  do  it;  he  would  lose 
more  by  the  destruction  of  public 
credit  than  he  would  gain  by  a  remis- 
sion of  what  he  paid  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt.  And  if  it  u;  not 
the  interest  of  any  one  to  act  in  this 
manner,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
mass.  How  many,  also,  of  these  new 
legislators  would  there  be,  who  were 
not  themselves  creditors  of  the  State  ? 
Is  it  the  interest  of  such  men  to  create 
a  revolution,  by  destroying  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  House  of  I-*ords, 
or  of  the  King  ?  Docs  there  exist  in 
persons  of  that  class  any  disposition 
for  such  changes  ?  Are  not  all  their 
feelings,  and  opinions,  and  prejudices, 
on  the  opposite  side?  The  majority 
of  the  new  members  will  be  landed 
gentlemen  :  their  genus  is  utterly  dis 
tinct  from  the  revolutionary  tril>e; 
they  have  Molar  teeth ;  they  are  des- 
titute of  the  carnivorous  and  incisive 
jaws  of  political  adventurers. 

There  will  be  mistakes  at  firsts  «a 
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there  nrc  in  all  changes.  All  young 
Ladies  will  imagine  (as  soon  as  this 
Bill  is  carried)  that  they  will  be  in- 
stantly married.  Schoolboys  believe 
that  Gerunds  and  Supines  will  be 
abolished,  and  that  Currant  Tarts 
roust  ultimately  come  down  in  price  ; 
the  Corporal  and  Sergeant  are  sure  of 
double  pay  ;  bad  Poets  will  expect  a 
demand  for  their  Epics ;  Fools  will  be 
disappointed,  as  they  always  are ; 
reasonable  men,  who  know  what  to 
expect,  will  find  that  a  very  serious 
good  has  been  obtained. 

What  good  to  the  hewer  of  wood 
and  the  drawer  of  water  ?  How  is  he 
benefited,  if  Old  Sarum  is  abolished 
and  Birmingham  Members  created? 
But  if  you  ask  this  question  of  Reform, 
you  must  ask  it  of  a  great  number  of 
other  great  measures?  How  is  he 
benefited  by  Catholic  Emancipation, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Act,  by  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
by  any  great  political  change?  by  a 
good  go\ernmcnt  ?  In  the  first  place, 
if  many  are  benefited,  and  the  lower 
orders  are  not  injured,  this  alone  is 
reason  enough  for  the  change.  But 
the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of 
water  are  benefited  by  reform.  Re- 
form will  produce  economy  and  inves- 
tigation ;  there  will  be  fewer  jobs,  and 
a  less  lavish  expenditure;  wars  will 
not  be  persevered  in  for  years  after  the 
people  are  tired  of  them ;  taxes  will 
be  taken  off  the  poor,  and  laid  upon 
the  rich  ;  demotic  habits  will  be  more 
common  in  a  country  where  the  rich  arc 
forced  to  court  the  poor  for  political 
piower;  cruel  and  oppressive  punish- 
ments (such  as  those  for  night  poach- 
ing)  will  be  abolished.  If  you  steal  a 
pheasant  you  will  be  punished  as  you 
ought  to  be,  but  not  sent  away  from 
your  wife  and  children  for  seven  years. 
Tobacco  will  be  2d.  per  lb.  cheaper. 
Candles  will  fall  in  price.  These  \f\>t 
results  of  an  improved  government  will 
be  felt.  We  do  not  pretend  to  abolish 
poverty,  or  to  prevent  wretchedness ; 
but  if  peace,  economy,  and  justice,  arc 
the  results  of  Reform,  a  number  of 
small  benefits,  or  rather  of  benefits 
which  appear  small  to  us,  but  not  to 
^tbciOf  will  accruo  to  miUious  of  the 


people ;  and  the  connection  between tlie 
existence  of  John  Russell,  and  the k* 
duccd  price  of  bread  and  cheese,  wiU 
be  as  clear  as  it  has  been  the  object 
of  his  honest,  wise,  and  naefol  life  to 
make  it 

Don't  be  led  away  by  rach  Donsenie; 
all  things  arc  dearer  under  a  bad 
government,  and  cheaper  under  t 
good  one.  The  real  question  tber 
ask  you  is,  What  difference  can  tny 
change  of  government  make  tovoa? 
They  want  to  keep  the  bees  fron 
buzzing  and  stinging,  in  order  tint 
they  may  rob  the  hive  in  peace. 

VVork'well  I  How  doea  it  work  weB, 
when  every  human  being  in-doon 
and  out  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  says  it  must  be 
made  to  work  better,  or  it  will  sooa 
cease  to  work  at  all  ?  It  is  little  short 
of  absolute  nonsense  to  call  a  govern- 
ment good,  which  the  great  mass  of 
Englishmen  would,  before  tweotr 
years  were  elapsed,  if  Reform  were 
denied,  rise  up  and  de>$troy.  Of  what 
use  have  all  the  cruel  laws  been  of 
Perceval,  Eldon,  and  Castlereagh,  to 
extinguish  Reform  ?  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  his  abettors,  would  have  been 
committed  to  gaol  twenty  years  ago 
for  half  only  of  his  present  Reform ; 
and  now  relays  of  the  people  wookl 
drag  them  from  London  to  Edinburgh ; 
at  which  latter  city  we  are  told,  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  that  there  is  no  eager* 
ness  for  Refomu  Five  minutes  befura 
Moses  struck  the  rock,  this  gentlemaa 
would  have  said  that  there  was  no 
eagerness  for  water. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making 
alterations  :  the  one  is  to  despise  the 
applicants,  to  begin  with  refusing 
every  concession,  then  to  relax  by 
making  concessions  which  are  always 
too  late;  by  oflTering  in  1831  what  is 
then  too  late,  but  would  have  been 
cheerfully  accepted  in  1850  —  gra- 
dually to  O'Connellise  the  country, 
till  at  last,  after  this  process  has  gone 
on  for  some  time,  the  alarm  becomes 
too  great,  and  everything  is  conceded 
in  hurry  and  confusion.  In  the  mean* 
time  fr-sh  conspiracies  have  been 
hatched  by  the  long  d«*lay,  and  no 
gratitude  is  expressed  for'  what  has 
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leen  extorted  bj  fear.    In  this  waj  ha:  ] 
peace  wai  conclodcd  with   America.    !   . 
sind    Emancij  :»:iwn     irr^:.:  j«i    :  ■    ::.      ••   : 

lit'  coii)}iie.\iuii  will  b«  niiishcd  in  iLc 
West  Indies.  The  other  method  is,  to 
see  ml  a  diskince  that  thtr  thing  man 
be  done,  and  to  do  it  effectnally,  and 
at  omee;  to  take  ii  oat  of  the  hands  ot 
the  common  people,  and  to  carrr  the 
meaaare  in  a  nianlr  liberal  manner,  so 
u  to  satisfy  the  great  majority.  The 
merit  of  this  belongs  to  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Grey.  He  is  the  only 
Uinister  I  know  of  who  has  begun  a 
great  measure  in  good  time,  conceded 
at  the  beginning  of  twenty  yean  what 
voold  hare  been  extorted  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  prevented  that  folly,  vio- 
koce,  and  ignorance,  which  emanate 
from  a  kmg  denial  and  extorted  con- 
cession of  justice  to  great  masses  of 
homan  beings.  I  belicre  the  question  of 
Beform,  or  any  dangerous  agitation  of 
il»  is  set  at  rest  for  thirty  or  forty  years ; 
and  this  is  an  etemity'in  polifics. 

Boroughs  arc  not  the  power  pro- 
eeeding  from  wealth.  Many  men  who 
haT«  no  Boroughs  are  iulinitvly  richer 
than  those  who  have  —  but  it  is  the 
artifice  of  wealth  iu  seizing  hold  of 
certain  localities.  The  Boroughmon- 
gcr  is  like  rheumatism,  which  owes  its 
power  not  so  much  to  the  intensity  of 
the  pain  as  to  its  peculiar  position  ;  a 
little  higher  up,  or  a  little  lower  down. 
the  same  pain  would  be  trifling ;  but  it 
fixes  in  the  joints,  and  gets  into  the 
bead-quarters  of  motion  and  actiriiy. 
Tlie  BorouKhuionger  knows  the  im- 
portance of  arthritic  positions;  he 
disdains  muscle,  gets  into  the  joints, 
and  lords  it  over  the  whole  machine 
by  felicity  of  place.  Other  men  are  as 
tieh — bat  tboie  riches  axe  not  fixed  in 
the  critical  spot 

I  lire  a  good  deal  with  all  ranks  and 
deseripdons  of  people ;  I  am  thoroughly 
cooTinccd  that  the  party  of  Democrats 
and  Bepublicans  is  very  vmall  and 
eontcmptible ;  that  the  English  love 
their  institutions  —  that  they  love  not 
onlj  this  King,  (who  would  not  love  I 
him  ?)  but  the  kingly  office  —  that 
they  hare  no  hatred  to  the  Ari>u>cnicy. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  trusting  English 
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leers,  to  wi;o&e  usurj^-.vi  j«oAt.r  t'»cy 
succeed. 

If  any  man  doubt  of  the  power  of 
Reform,  lot  him  take  these  two  nu-nio- 
nible  proofs  of  its  omnipotence.  First, 
but  for  the  doelaratiiin  aiiair.s:  it,  I 
believe  the  Duke  of  Weliin^toi  might 
this  day  have  been  in  otnco :  a:id, 
secondly,  io  the  whole  course  *.»(  the 
debates  at  County  Meetir.gs  and  in 
Parliament,  there  are  not  twenty  men 
who  have  declared  against  Rcf>.'nn. 
Some  advance  an  inch,  some  a  foot, 
some  a  yard  —  bur  nobi'dy  stands  still 
—  nobody  says.  We  ou^h't  to  remain 
just  where  we  were  —  everj'body  dis- 
covers that  he  is  a  Reformer,  anil  has 
long  been  80  —  and  appears  iniiniicly 
delighted  with  tliis  new  view  of  him- 
self. Nobody  appears  without  the 
cockade  —  bigger  or  less  —  but  always 
the  cockade. 

An  exact  and  elaborate  census  is 
called  for  —  vast  information  shuuld 
have  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  tlie 
House  —  great  time  should  have  been 
given  for  deliberation.  All  ibesi'  ob- 
jections, being  turned  into  £ii}:Ii>h, 
simply  mean,  that  the  chancos  of 
another  year  should  have  been  j^riven 
fur  defeating  the  Bill.  In  tlmt  time 
the  Poles  may  be  crushe«l,  the  Bel- 
gians organised,  Louis  Philii-pc  de- 
throned;  war  may  ra;:e  all  over 
Kuroiie — the  popular  sjiirit  may  be 
diverted  to  other  objects.  It  is  cer- 
tainly provoking  that  the  Ministry 
foresaw  all  these  possibilitits  and  de- 
termined to  model  the  iron  while  it  was 
red  and  glowing. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  pt^litical  in- 
stitution works  well  practice. lly  :  it 
must  be  defensible  :  it  must  In?  such  as 
will  bi."ar  di^cussion,  and  not  excite 
riiliculc  and  contempt.  It  might  work 
well  for  au;:ht  I  know,  if,  like  the 
sjivages  of  Unclashka,  we  sent  out  to 
catch  a  king  :  but  who  could  defend  a 
coronation  by  chase*  ?  who  can  iletend 
the  paymeni'of  4i),00u/.  ft»r  the  three- 
hundredth  part  of  the  power  of  l*arlia- 
mciit,  and  the  resale  of  this  power  to 
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OoTernment  for  places  to  the  Lord 
Williams  and  Lord  Charles's,  and 
others  of  the  Anglophagi  ?  Teach  a 
million  of  the  common  people  to  read 
—  and  such  a  government  (work  it 
ever  so  well)  must  perish  in  twenty 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  persuade  the 
mass  of  mankind  that  there  are  not 
other  and  better  methods  of  govemiDg 
a  country.  It  is  so  complicated,  so 
wicked,  such  envy  and  hatred  accumu- 
late against  the  gentlemen  who  have 
fixed  themselves  on  the  joints,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  perish,  and  to  be  driven, 
as  it  tj?  driven,  from  the  country  by  a 
general  burst  of  hatred  and  detestation. 
I  meant,  gentlemen,  to  have  spoken 
for  another  half  hoar,  but  I  am  old 
and  tired.  Thank  me  for  ending  — 
but,  gentlemen,  bear  with  me  for 
another  moment;  one  word  before  I 
end.  I  am  old,  but  I  thank  God  I 
have  lived  to  see  more  than  my  obser- 
vations on  human  nature  taught  me  I 
had  any  right  to  expect.    I  have  lived 


to  see  an  honest  King,  in  whose  word 
his  Ministers  can  trust ;  who  disdains 
to  deceive  those  men  whom  he  has 
called  to  the  public  service,  but  makes 
common  cause  with  them  for  the  com- 
mon good ;  and  exercises  the  highest 
powers  of  a  mler  for  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  State.  I  have  lived  to 
see  a  King  with  a  good  heart,  who, 
surrounded  by  Nobles,  chinks  of  com- 
mon men ;  who  loves  the  great  mass 
of  English  people,  and  wishes  to  be 
loved  by  them;  who  knows  that  his 
real  power,  as  he  feels  that  his  happi- 
ness, is  founded  on  their  affection.  I 
have  lived  to  see  a  King,  who,  without 
pretending  to  the  pomp  of  superior 
intellect,  has  the  wisdom  to  see,  that 
the  decayed  institutions  of  human 
policy  require  amendment ;  and  who, 
in  spite  of  clamour,  interest,  prejudice, 
and  fear,  has  the  manliness  to  cnrj 
these  wise  changes  into  immediate 
execution.  Gentlemen,  £v6weU :  shoot 
for  the  King. 
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THE  CATHOLIC   QUESTION. 


Wht  is  not  a  Catholic  to  bo  belieyed 
on  his  oath? 

What  sajs  the  law  of  the  land  to  this 
extraragant  piece  of  injustice  ?  It  is 
no  challenge  against  a  juryman,  to  saj 
be  ia  a  Catholic  ;  he  sits  in  jadgmcnt 
upon  jonr  life  and  yonr  property.  Did 
any  man  erer  hear  it  said  that  soch  or 
sach  a  person  was  pat  to  death,  or  that 
be  lost  his  property,  because  a  Catholic 
was  among  the  juiymen  ?  Is  tbe  ques- 
tion erer  put  ?  Does  it  ever  enter  into 
the  mind  of  the  attorney  or  the  coun- 
sellor to  inquire  of  the  faith  of  the  jury  ? 
If  a  man  sell  a  horse,  or  a  house,  or  a 
field,  does  he  ask  if  the  purchaser  be  a 
Catholic  ?  Appeal  to  your  own  expe- 
rience, and  try  by  that  fairest  of  all 
tests — the  justice  of  this  enormous 
charge. 

We  are  in  treaty  with  many  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  because  we  belicre 
m  the  good  faith  of  Catholics.  Two- 
thirds  of  Europe  are,  in  fact,  Catholics; 
are  they  all  perjured  ?  For  the  first 
fourteen  centuries  all  the  Christian 
world  were  Catholics;  did  they  live  in 
a  constant  state  of  perjury  ?  I  am  sure 
these  objections  against  the  Catholics 
■re  often  made  by  rery  serious  and 
booeit  men,  but  I  much  doubt  if  Vol- 
tatre  has  advanced  anything  against 
tbe  Christian  religion  so  horrible  as  to 
lay  thftt  two-thirds  of  those  who  profess 
It  are  unfit  for  all  the  purposes  of  civil 
life;  ibr  who  Is  fit  to  live  in  society  who 


docs  not  respect  oaths?  But  if  this 
imputation  be  true,  what  folly  to  agitate 
such  questions  as  the  civil  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics!  If  they  are  always 
ready  to  support  falsehood  by  an  ap- 
peal to  God,  why  are  they  sneered  to 
breathe  tbe  air  of  England,  or  to  drink 
of  the  waters  of  England  ?  Why  are 
they  not  driven  into  the  howling  wil- 
derness? But  now  they  possess,  and 
bequeath,  and  witness,  and  decide  civil 
rights ;  and  save  life  as  physicians,  and 
defend  property  as  lawyers,  and  judge 
property  as  jurymen ;  and  you  pass 
laws  enabling  them  to  command  all 
your  fleets  and  armies  *,  and  then  you 
turn  round  upon  the  very  man  whom 
you  have  made  the  master  of  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  and  the  arbiter  of  nations, 
and  tell  him  he  is  not  to  be  believed 
on  his  oath. 

I  have  lived  a  little  in  the  world,  but 
I  never  happened  to  hear  a  single  Ca- 
tholic even  suspected  of  getting  into 
ofiice  by  viohiting  his  oath  )  the  oath 
which  they  are  accused  of  violating  is 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  them  aU.  Is 
there  a  more  disgraceful  spectacle  in 
the  world  than  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  hovering  round  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
which  ho  cannot  enter  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm  ?  disgraceful  to  the  bigotry  and 

*  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  Cotholio 
flrom  havinff  the  oonmumd  of  a  Britiiih  fleet 
or  a  British  army. 
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injustice  of  his  country — to  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  honourable  in  the  ex- 
treme :  he  is  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
ancient  and  high-principled  gentlemen, 
who  submit  patiently  to  obscurity  and 
privation,  rather  than  do  violence  to 
their  conscience.  In  all  the  fury  of 
party,  I  never  heard  the  name  of  a 
single  Catholic  mentioned,  who  was 
suspected  of  having  gained,  or  aimed 
at,  any  political  advantage,  by  violat- 
ing his  oath.  I  have  never  heard  so 
bitter  a  slander  supported  by  the 
slightest  proof.  Every  man  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  has  met  with 
Catholics,  and  lived  with  them  pro- 
bably as  companions.  If  this  immoral 
lubricity  were  their  characteristic,  it 
would  surely  be  perceived  in  common 
life.  Every  man's  experience  would 
corroborate  the  imputation ;  bat  I  can 
honestly  say  that  some  of  the  best  and 
most  excellent  men  I  have  ever  met 
with  have  been  Catholics;  perfectly 
alive  to  the  evil  and  inconvenience  of 
their  situation,  but  thinking  themselves 
bound  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  law 
of  honour,  not  to  avoid  persecution  by 
falsehood  and  apostasy.  But  why  (as 
has  been  asked  ten  thousand  times  be- 
fore) do  you  lay  such  a  stress  upon 
these  oaths  of  exclusion,  if  the  Catho- 
lics do  not  respect  oaths  ?  You  com- 
pel nie,  a  Catholic  to  make  a  declara- 
tion against  transubstantiation,  for  what 
pur])ose  but  to  keep  me  out  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  Why,  then,  I  respect  oaths 
and  declarations,  or  else  I  should  per- 
jure myself,  and  get  into  Parliament ; 
and  if  I  do  not  respect  oaths,  of  what 
use  is  it  to  enact  them  in  order  to  keep 
me  out  ?  A  farmer  has  some  sheep, 
which  he  chooses  to  keep  from  a  certain 
iield,  and  to  effect  this  object,  he  builds 
a  wall :  there  are  two  objections  to  his 
proceeding ;  the  first  is,  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  farm  that  the  sheep 
should  come  into  tlie  field  ;  and  so  the 
wall  is  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious. 
The  f^cond  is,  that  he  himself  tho- 
roughly believes  at  the  time  of  build- 
ing the  wall,  that  all  the  sheep  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  leaping  over  such 
walls?.  His  firbt  intention  with  respect 
to  the  sheep  is  absurd,  his  means  more 
lurd,  and  his  error  is  perfect  iu  all 


its  parts.     He  tries  to  do  thit  frliidi, 
if  he  succeed,  will  be  very  foolish,  iod 
tries  to  do  it  by  means  which  he  bim- 
self.  at  the  time  of  using  them,  oilnuu 
to  bo  inadequate  to  the  purpose  :  bat 
I  hope  this  ohjectiiin  to  the  oathi  of 
Catholics  is  disappearing;  I  bdiere 
neither  Lord  Liverpool,  nor  Mr.  M 
(a  very  candid  and  hononrable  man), 
nor  the  Archbishops  (who  arc  both 
gentlemen),  nor  Lord  Eldon,  nor  Lord 
Stowcll  (whose  Protestantism  nobody 
calls  in  question),  woald  make  socb  a 
charge.    It  is  confined  to  provinciil 
violence,  and  to  the  politicians  of  tbe 
second  table.    I  remember  hearing  tbe 
Catholics  from  the  hustings  of  an  ek^ 
tion  accused  of  disregarding  oaths,  and 
within  an  hour  from  that  time,  I  MV 
five  Catholic  voters  rejected,  becaiM 
they  would  not  take  the  oath  of  mpm* 
macy ;  and  these  were  not  men  of  rank 
who  tendered  themselvea,  bat  ordinaiy 
tradesmen.     The  accosation  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  huzzas ;  the  poor  Ca- 
tholics retired  unobserved  and  in  si- 
lence. No  one  praised  the  conscientiuui 
feelings  of  the  constituents ;   uo  one 
rebuked  the  calumny  of  the  candidate. 
This  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  tbe 
Catholics  are  treated :  tlie  very  same 
man  who  encourages  among  his  pait^ 
suns  the  doctrine,  that  (Catholics  are 
not  to^  be  believed  upon  their  oathib 
directs 'his  agents  upon  the  hustings  to 
bo  very   watchful   tliat   all  Catholic* 
should  be  prevented  from  voting,  by 
tendering  to  them  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, which  he  is  certain  not  one  of 
tliem  will  take.    If  this  be  not  calumny 
and  injustice,  I  know  not  what  human 
conduct  can  deserve  the  name. 

If  you  believe  the  oath  of  a  Catho- 
lic, see  what  ho  will  swear,  and  what 
he  will  not  swear :  read  the  oaths  he 
already  takes,  and  say  whether  in  com- 
mon candour,  or  in  common  sense,  you 
can  re(|uire  mure  security  than  ho  oners 
you.  Before  the  year  1 793,  the  Catholic 
was  subject  to  many  more  Texatiooi 
laws  than  he  now  is ;  in  that  year  an 
act  passed  in  his  favour;  but  before 
the  Catholic  could  exempt  himself  from 
his  ancient  pains  and  |>cnaltics,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  an  oath.  This  oath 
was,  I  believe,  drawn  np  by  Dr.  Dai- 
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^  Ibe  bitter  and  implat^abb  enemy 
•Od  I  nud  it  ia  so  Important  uit 
•0  little  koown  &nd  read  iit 
od,  that  I  cantiot,  in  epite  of 
Uh  to  bo  bricff  abetaiii  ftom 
g  ity  I  deny  joar  righi  to  call 
jpery,  till  joii  a»  master  of 
uentflL 

Ut  swear  that  I  do  abjurei  con* 
and  detect,  &b  uncbriatian  and 
u,  the  |>rincipH  tlm  it  is*  bwfui 
rder,  destroy,  orttnjwaya  injaro, 
enoa  whatsoever,  for  or  nndef 
Bl)e9ei  of  bcbg  a  hcretia  ^  and  T 
ilani  aolfltnnly,  before  God,  tbat 
vn  no  aetf  in  iuelf  unjuel,  im* 
,  or  wicked,  can  ever  he  jtistified 
Biucd  by  or  uodcr  pretence  or 
',  tbot  it  wjkA  doQO  either  for  the 
if  the  Chnrcb,  or  in  obedience  to 
eclesiaacical  power  wbat:^oevcr. 
det'lare  that  it  ia  not  an  article 
i  Catholic  faith,  neither  am  I 
if  required  to  bcJieTe  or  profess, 
be  Fupc  ii  infjillihle;  or  that  L 
Mod  to  ohey  any  order,  in  its 
latare  immoral  though  the  Pope, 
■eccleaiasiictii  power,  should  issue 
Mt  fluch  order ;  hut,  oa  the  een- 
I  hold  that  it  wontd  he  sinful  in 
ft  pay  any  respect  or  obedience 
OL  I  further  doelare^,  that  I  do 
«Iie¥e  that  any  mi  whatsoeyer 
itted  by  nie,  can  be  forgiven  ut 
ere  will  of  any  pope  or  any  priest, 
my  persons  whatsoever  j  but  that 
9  sorrow  for  poat  sLub,  a  firm  and 
t  resolution  to  avoid  future  guilt, 
9  «t^no  to  God,  are  previous  and 
wnsible  requiaitea  to  establUh  a 
bonded  cxpeeuition  of  forgive- 
■od  that  any  person  who  receives 
ition,  without  these  prcviotta  ru* 
£8,  so  fur  frum  obtaining  thereby 
vmitsion  of  his  EitiR,  incnri  the 
iotu)  £:nilt  of  violating  a  sacra- 
:  and  I  do  swear,  that  I  will  da^ 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the 
ment  and  arrangement  of  pro- 
tn  thi»  country,  aa  estahlishcd  hy 
[wf  now  in  being,  —  I  do  hereby 
ini,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure 
inttntion  to  subvert  the  prei*cnt 
zk  estahlUhment,  for  the  pnri>o.«c 
jatituting  a  Ciiiholic  esmblishment 
gtcfld  i  and  I  do  solemaly  swear, 
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that  I  will  not  excrelso  any  privilege  to 
which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to 
disturb  and  weakt^ii  the  Protestant  re* 
ligion,  and  Protestant  government,  in 
this  tJnf]^dom.     So  help  me  God/^ 

Thit  Oath  ig  taken  by  every  Catholic 
in  Ireland,  and  a  simiJar  oath,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  circamatanecs  of 
the  two  coontrit^  is  taken  in  Eng* 
land. 

It  Appears  from  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  two  Houses,  and  lately 
printed,  thai  if  Catholic  emancipation 
were  carried,  there  would  be  Iktle  or 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the 
Pope  an  agz^ment^  that  the  nomina* 
tion  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops 
should  be  made  at  home  constitution', 
ally  by  the  Catholics,  as  tt  is  rjow  ia 
fact*,  and  in  practice,  and  that  the 
Iri^h  prelates  would  go  a  great  way, 
in  arranging  a  system  of  general  edu- 
cation^ if  the  spirit  of  proselytism, 
which  now  renders  snch  a  union  im- 
possible, were  laid  aside.  Thta  great 
measure  carried,  the  Irish  Catholics 
would  give  up  all  their  endowments 
abroad,  if  they  received  for  them  an 
equLvalent  at  home  ;  for  now  Irish 
priests  ore  fast  resorting  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  education,  allured  by  the  en- 
dowments which  the  French  govern- 
ment are  cunningly  restoring  and  aug- 
ment ing.  The  intercourse  wirb  the 
see  of  Home  might  and  won  Id,  after 
Ciiiboiic  cmancijintion,  be  ao  managed, 
that  it  should  he  open,  upon  gnive  uc- 
coBions,  or,  if  thought  proper,  on  everv 
oecasiouj  to  the  inspi:ciieu  of  comniis- 
Eioners.  There  is  no  Security,  cum/jff- 
iible  mith  tfiE  safety  of  their  faith,  which 
thcCaihoUca  are  not  willing  to  i^ivc. 
But  what  is  Catholic  emancipation  us 
for  OS  Kn gland  is  concerned  ?  not  aa 
equal  right  of  oflico  with  the  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  a  par- 
ticipaiion  in  the  same  pains  and  penol- 
tierag  those  to  which  the  Prote<^tant 
di&§enter  is  svibjected  by  the  Corptira* 
tion  and  Te>t  Acts.  If  the  utility  of 
these  last-mcntiuncd  laws  is  to  be  mea- 

*  The  0»tbnlic  Binltcspi!,  linre  t)ie  death 
nf  th!!  IVfietuler^  are  lYeoiDiiiL'Tirlcd  citJ^r 
hv  tlie  eliaptt'Pw  or  thn  paroeUiftl  clero,  to 
tue  Pa^M;;  and  thpre  is  no  imtanoa  af  his 
duviatuig  from  tkcir  choice* 
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Bured  by  the  horror  and  perturbation 
their  repeal  would  excite,  they  are  laws 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  defence 
of  the  English  Church  ;  but  if  it  be  of 
importance  to  the  Church  that  pains 
and  penalties  should  be  thus  kept  sus- 
pended over  men's  heads,  then  these 
bills  are  an  efl'ectual  security  against 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  :  and 
the  manacles  so  much  confided  in,  are 
not  taken  off,  but  loosened,  and  the 
prayer  of  a  Catholic  is  this :  —  **  I  can- 
not now  become  an  alderman,  without 
perjury.  I  pray  of  you  to  improve  my 
condition  so  far,  that  if  I  become  an 
alderman,  I  may  be  only  exposed  to  a 
penalty  of  500/."  There  are  two  com- 
mon errors  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic 
emancipation ;  the  one,  that  the  eman- 
cipated Catholic  is  to  be  put  on  a  better 
footing  than  the  Protestant  dissenter, 
whereas  he  will  bo  put  precisely  on  the 
same  footing ;  the  other,  that  he  is  to 
be  admitted  to  civil  ofiBces,  without  any 
guard,  exception,  or  reserve,  whereas 
in  the  various  bills  which  have  been 
front  time  to  time  brought  forward,  the 
legal  wit  of  man  has  been  exhausted  to 
provide  against  every  surmise,  suspi- 
cion, and  whisper  of  the  most  remote 
danger  to  the  I'rotestant  Church. 

The  Catholic  question  is  not  an  En- 
glish question,  but  an  Irish  one;  or 
rather,  it  is  no  otherwise  an  English 
question  than  as  it  is  an  Irish  one.  As 
for  the  handful  of  Catholics  that  are  in 
England,  no  one,  I  presume,  can  be  so 
extravagant  us  to  contend,  if  they  were 
the  only  Catholics  we  had  to  do  with, 
that  it  would  be  of  the  slightest  pas- 
sible consequence  to  what  offices  of 
the  state  they  were  admitted.  It  would 
be  quite  as  necessary  to  exclude  the 
Sandemaniuns,  who  are  sixteen  in 
number,  or  to  make  a  test  act  against 
the  followers  of  Joanna  Southcoti>,  who 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons.  A  little  chalk  on  the  wail 
aiid  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject, S(X)n  raises  a  cry  of  No  Popery; 
but  1  ({urstion  if  the  danger  of  admit- 
ting tive  pojiish  Peers  and  two  Com- 
moners to  the  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tion could  raise  a  mob  in  any  market 
town  in  Knghind.  Whatever  good 
may  accrue  to  England  from  the  eman- 


cipation, or  evil  may  befall  this  conntiT 
for  withholding  emancipation,  will 
reach  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
Ireland. 

I  beg  to  remind  yon,  that  in  talking 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  yoa  must  talk 
of  the  Catholic  religion  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  Ireland;  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Spain,  or  France,  or  Italy  r  the 
religion  yon  are  to  examine  is  the  Iridi 
Catholic  religion.  Yon  are  not  to 
consider  what  it  was,  but  what  it  is: 
not  what  individuals  profess,  but  what 
is  generally  professed,  not  what  indi- 
viduals do,  but  what  is  geDcrtUj 
practised.  I  constantly  ace,  in  advert 
tisements  from  county  meetings,  all 
these  species  of  monstrous  injustko 
played  off  against  the  Catholics.  The 
inquisition  exists  in  Spain  and  Porti- 
gal,  therefore  I  confound  place,  tad 
vote  against  the  Catholics  of  Irebnd, 
where  it  never  did  exist,  nor  was  par- 
posed  to  be  instituted.*  There  htvs 
been  many  cruel  persecutions  of  Fto- 
testants  by  Catholic  governments;  aod, 
therefore^  I  will  confound  time  iaii 
place,  and  vote  against  the  Irish,  wbo 
live  centuries  after  these  persccntioiu, 
and  in  a  totally  difTercnt  countiy. 
Doctor  this,  or  Doctor  that,  of  ths 
Catholic  Church,  has  written  a  tot 
violent  and  absurd  pamphlet;  therefon 
I  will  confound  persons,  and  tok 
against  the  whole  Irish  Cai|ioli? 
Church,  which  has  neither  sanctioned 
nor  expressed  any  such  opinions.  I 
will  continue  the  incapacities  of  men 
of  this  age,  because  some  men,  in  dis- 
tant ages,  deserved  ill  of  other  men  n 
distant  ages.  Tliey  shall  expiate  the 
crimes  committed,  before  they  were 
horn,  in  a  land  they  never  saw;  by 
individuals  they  never  heard  of.  I  wiil 
charge  them  with  every  act  of  folly 
which  they  have  never  sanctioned  and 
cannot  control  I  will  sacrifice  space, 
time,  and  identity,  to  my  zeal  fur  the 
lYotestant  Church.  Now/in  the  midst  of 
all  this  violence,  consider,  for  a  moment, 
how  you  are  imposed  upon  by  woris^ 

*  Whilo  Mary  was  buminc  ProtcMtants  in 
Eufrlnnd.  not  a  siitglo  Prut^^stant  wms»  rx^ 
cutt'd  in  In'land:  and  yet  tlic  tcrrvr*  of 
that  rcifm  arc,  at  tliiti  momor.i,  nuo  of  tho 
most  o))t'mtivn  causes  of  the  eicluaion  of 
Irish  Catholics. 
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whmt  a  serioos  riolation  of  the 
ti  of  joar  felloir-CTeatures  yoa  are 
mining.  Mr.  Murphj  lircs  in 
erick,  and  Ifr.  Morphy  and  his 
ire  sabjected  to  a  thousand  incon- 
BDOM  and  disadvantages,  bccaose 

are  Catholics.  Mnrphj  is  a 
!thT,  honourable,  excellent  man ; 
Bght  to  be  in  the  corporation ;  he 
nc  get  in  because  he  is  a  Catholic. 
■on  ought  to  be  king's  counsel  (or 
ilcnts,  and  his  standing  at  the  bar; 
I  prevented  from  reaching  this  dig- 

because  he  is  a  Catholic  Why, 
i  reasons  do  yon  hear  for  all  this? 
OM  Queen  Mary,  three  hundred 
I  before  the  natal  day  of   Mr. 

a  J,  murdered  Protestants  in 
leld ;  because  Louis  XIV.  dra- 
led  bis  Protestant  subjects,  when 
redeceasor  of  Murphy's  predecessor 
not  in  being;  because  men  are 
ned  in  prison  in  Madrid,  twelve 
em  more  south  than  Murphy  has 
been  in  his  life ;  all  ages,  all  cli- 
fl^  are  ransacked  to  perpetuate  the 
Tf  of  Murphy,  the  ill-fated  victim 
ililical  anachronisms. 
ippote  a  barrister,  in  defending  a 
oer,  were  to  say  to  the  judge, 
'  Lord,  I  humbly  submit  to  your 
Idup  that  this  indictment  against 
nriaoner  cannot  stond  good  in  law; 
as  the  safety  of  a  fellow-creature 
aoemcd,  I  request  your  Lordbliip's 
nt  attention  to  my  objections.  In 
irrt  place,  the  indictment  does  not 
fld  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
elf  guilty  of  the  offence,  but  that 

persons  of  the  same  religious  sect 
imfelf  are  so;  in  whose  crime  he 
ot  (I  submit)  by  any  possibility  be 
eated,  as  these  criminal  persons 

three  hundred  years  before  the 
oer  was  born.  In  the  next  place, 
dord,  the  venwe  of  Kcvcral  crimes 
ted  to  the  prisoner  is  laid  in  coun- 

to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
.  does  not  extend  ;  in  Fran}.*e, 
I,  and  Italy,  where  also  the  pri- 

has  never  been  :  and  as  to  the 
aent  used  by  my  learned  brother, 
it  is  only  want  of  power,  and  nut 

of  will,  and  that  the  prisoner 
F  commit  the  crime  if  he  could ;  I 
Aj  submit    that   the  custom  of 
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England  has  been  to  wait  for  the  overt 
act  before  pain  and  penalty  are  inflicted, 
and  that  yonr  Lordship  would  pass  a 
most  doleful  assize,  if  punishment  de- 
pended upon  evil  volition;  if  men  were 
subjected  to  legal  incapacities  from  the 
mere  suspicion  that  they  would  do  harm 
if  they  coidd ;  and  if  it  were  admitted 
to  be  sufficient  proof  of  this  suspicion, 
that  men  of  this  faith  in  distant  ages, 
different  countries,  and  under  different 
circumstances,  had  pUinned  evil,  and, 
when  occasion  offered,  done  it.** 

When  arc  mercy  and  justice,  in  fact, 
ever  to  return  upon  the  earth,  if  the 
sins  of  the  elders  are  to  be  for  ever 
visited  on  these  who  arc  not  even  their 
children  ?  Should  the  first  act  of 
lil>erated  Greece  be  to  recommence  the 
Trojan  war?  Are  the  French  never 
to  forget  the  Sicilian  vespers ;  or  the 
Americans  the  long  war  waged  against 
their  liberties?  Is  any  rule  wise,  which 
may  set  the  Irish  to  recollect  what  they 
have  suffered  ? 

The  real  danger  is  this — that  you 
have  four  Iri^h  Catholics  for  one  Irish 
Protestant.  That  is  the  matter  of  tact, 
which  none  of  us  can  help.  Is  it  better 
policy  to  moke  frii-nds,  rather  than 
enemies,  of  this  immense  population  ? 
I  allow  there  is  danger  to  the  IVotes- 
tant  Church,  but  much  more  danger,  I 
am  sure  there  is,  in  resisting  than  ad- 
mitting the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  If 
I  might  indulge  in  visions  of  glorj', 
and  imagine  myself  an  Irish  dean  or 
bishop,  with  an  immense  eCLlesid*iieal 
income  ;  if  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  case  were  cntin-Iy  inditicrent  to 
me,  and  my  only  object  were  to  live  at 
ease  in  my  jvossfs^ions,  tlure  i/t  no  mcU' 
sure  fur  which  I  ahouUl  he  so  aiurious  as 
that  of  CttthiJir  enntiiripntion.  TliO 
Catholics  arc  now  extroiiiely  angry  and 
discontented  at  l)oing  shut  out  from  so 
many  offices  and  honours:  the  incapa- 
eitii's  to  which  they  are  subjected 
thwart  thcni  in  all  their  pursuits:  tliey 
feel  they  are  a  de;;raded  caste.  The 
Protestant  feels  lie  is  a  privilc'rcd 
caste,  and  not  only  the  Protestant 
gentlemim  feels  this,  but  every  Pro- 
testant sonant  feel-  it,  and  takes  caro 
that  his  (Catholic  fellow-servant  shall 
perceive  it.  The  ditlcrencc  betwctxL 
q2 
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the  two  religions  is  an  eternal  source 
of  enmity,  ill-will,  and  hatred,  and  the 
Catholic  remains  in  a  state  of  perma- 
nent disaffection  to  the  government 
under  which  he  lives.    I  repeat  that  if 
I  were  a  member  of  the  Irish  Church, 
I  should  be  afraid  of  this  position  of 
affairs.    I  should  fear  it  in  peace,  on 
account  of  riot  and  insurrection,  and 
in  war,  on  account  of  rebellion.     I 
should  think  that  my  greatest  security 
consisted  in  removing  all  just  cause  of 
complaint  from  the  Catholic  society, 
in  endearing  them  to  the  English  con- 
stitution, by  making  them  feel,  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  they   shared  in  its 
blessings.    I  should  really  think  my 
tithes  and  my  glebe,  upon  such  a  plan, 
worth   twenty  years'  purchase  more 
than  under  the  present  system.    Sup- 
pose the  Catholic  layman  were  to  think 
it  an  evil,  that  his  own  church  should 
be  less  splendidly  endowed  than  that 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  whose  popu- 
lation is  so  inferior;  yet  if  he  were  free 
himself,  and  had  nothing  to  complain 
of,  he  would  not  rush  into  rebellion 
and  insurrection,  merely  to  augment 
the  income  of  his  priest.     At  present 
you  bind  the  laity  and  clergy  in  one 
common  feeling  of  injustice  ;    each 
feels  for  himself,  and  talks  of  the  inju- 
ries of  the  other.    The  obvious  conse- 
quence of  Catholic  emancipation  would 
be  to  separate  their  interests.      But 
another  important  consequence  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  would  be  to  im- 
prove  tlie   condition  of  the  clergy. 
Their  chapels  would  be  put  in  order, 
their  incomes  increased,  and  we  should 
soon  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Catholic 
Church.    If  this  measure  were  carried 
in  March,  I  believe  by  the  January 
following,  the  whole  question  would  be 
as  completely  forgotten  as  the  sweating 
sickness,  and  that  nine  Doctor  Doyles, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  years  to  a  Doyle, 
would  pass  away  one  after  the  other, 
before  any  human  being  heard  another 
syllable  on  the  subject    All  men  gra- 
dually yield  to  the  comforts  of  a  good 
income.     Give  the  Irish  archbishop 
1200/.  per  annum  ;   the  bishop  800/., 
the  priest   200/.,  the  coadjutor   lOOl 
er  annum,  and  tViG  Ca.\\iedTttVo^  V3\xV  \^TOfla«n«»of  •re 
ifl  almost  as  safe  a&  i^<^  C«^^^t«i^^\:bsb'mi^^anji^ 
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of  York.*    This  is  the  real  secret  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion ;  there  is  no  other ;  but,  remmber, 
I  am  speaking  of  prmntion  Jfbr  Ihe  Ca- 
tholic clergy   afier   emancipatUm,   not 
before,    'Then  is  not  an  Irish  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  would 
touch  one  penny  of  the  public  monej 
before  the  laity  were  restored  to  civil 
rights,  and  why  not  pay  the  Catholic 
clergy  as  well   as   the    Freshyterisn 
clergy?   Ever  since  the  year  1803,  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  the  North  c^ 
Ireland  have  been  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  grant  is  annually  brought 
forward  in  parliament ;  and  not  only 
are  the  Presbyterians  paid,  but  one  or 
two  other  species  of  Protestant  Dissen* 
ters.    The  consequence  has  been  loy- 
alty and  peace.    This  way  of  appeasing 
Dissenters  yon  may  call  expensiTe, 
but  is  there  no  expense  in  injustice? 
You  have  at  this  moment  an  army  of 
20,000  men  in  Ireland,  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery,  at  an  annual  expense  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money;  about 
one  third  of  this  sum  would  be  the 
expense  of  the  allowance  to  the  Catho- 
lic clergy ;  and  this  army  is  so  neces- 
sary, tbiit  the  government  dare  not  st 
this  moment  remove  a  single  regiment 
from  Ireland.     Abolish  Siese  absnrd 
and  disgraceful  distinctions,  and  a  few 
troops  of  horse,  to  help  the  constables 
on  fair  davs,  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  Catholic  limb  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Now  for  a  very  few  of  the  shamefol 
misrepresentations  circulated  respect- 
ing the  Irish  CathoUcs,  for  I  repest 
again  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 

•  1 8«y  gfatort,  because  Ihate  to  uieiiUte 

All  aTfrgnJOHt,  nttd  it  iii  iinpoMible  to  deoT 
lb  [It  ihi^n  In  dansrcT  to  n,  Cnurehto  vfakn 
»L'veti  miUionef  cx^xvtribtit^e  lir^^,  sod  in 
which  Bix  lulllioni^  di»l>cli«ve:  my  KgnmcBl 
nicrcily  la,  that  btiuh  a  Ghwroh  would  be 
mom  »f«'in  prtiiKirtion  aait  intortevdleii 
witb  thi?  rf>mf{]ru  and  f«ae  of  its  natonl 
enoniic^^.  nnd  rvnc^frrsl  their  position  oon 
c1i^imbL«  ftEtil  (uzTpe^bic.  I  firmly  bcUpre 
th*?TtikratK.M  Krt  1l,  i^^  ouiteaaeoiidiwiTe 
to  the  stMjrr  ■_;.  .  ■■  i[_.^  i.^hnrchof  Snslind 
as  it  iB  to  the  Dimentexm.  Perfeot  toikfv 
tion,  and  the  aboUUon  of  every  imoKpad^ 
as  a  oonaequenoe  of  relifioul  opinioas»  v 
not,  what  is  commonlv  oaOed,  a  receipt  ftir 
innovation,  but  a  reoapt  ftv  the  i(okA  sod 
lUMof  merj  ewtohHtihmept  wUek 
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Spanish  or  Italian,  bot  with  Irish  Ca- 
tholics: it  is  not  trne  that  the  Irish 
Catholics  refuse  to  circulate  the  Bible 
in  English ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
in  IreUnd  circalated  several  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  English.  In  the  last 
jear,  the  Catholic  prelates  prepared 
and  jpnt  forth  a  stereotype  edition  of 
the  Bible,  of  a  small  print  and  low 
pricey  to  insore  its  general  circulation. 
Thcj  ci^uhite  the  Bible  with  their 
own  notes,  and  how,  as  Catholics,  can 
tfacj  act  otherwise?  Are  not  our  pre- 
kta  and  Bartlett's  Buildings  acting  in 
the  same  manner  ?  And  must  not  all 
Chmrches,  if  they  are  consistent,  act  in 
the  same  manner?  The  Bibles  Catho- 
fies  qnarrel  with,  are  Protestant  Bibles 
withont  notes,  or  Protestant  Bibles  with 
ftotestant  notes,  and  how  can  they  do 
otherwise  withont  giving  up  their 
nligion  ?  They  deny,  upon  oath,  that 
the  infiallibility  of  the  Pope  is  any 
Beoessaiy  part  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
They,  upon  oath,  declare  that  Catholic 
people  are  forbidden  to  worship  images, 
■nd  saints,  and  relics.  They,  npon 
oath,  abjure  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Fope,  or  his  right  to  absolve  any  Ca- 
(boiic  tnm  his  oatb.  They  renounce, 
upon  oath,  all  right  to  forfeited  lands, 
and  corenant,  upon  oath,  not  to  de- 
■lioy  or  plot  against  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant Chnrch.  What  more  can  any 
Bum  want,  whom  anything  will  con- 
tent? 

Some  people  talk  as  if  they  were 
qnite  teased  and  worried  by  tht  eternal 
clamours  of  the  Catholics ;  but  if  you 
ara  eternally  nnjnst,  can  you  expect 
anything  more  than  to  lie  etem&lly 
vezod  1^  the  Tictims  of  your  injustice? 
Toa  want  all  the  luxury  of  oppression, 
withont  any  of  its  incouTenicnce.  I 
iboiild  think  the  Catholics  rery  much 
to  blame,  if  they  ever  ceased  to  impor- 
tnbe  the  legislature  for  justice,  so  long 
as  they  oonld  find  one  single  member 
of  pailiament   who  would  advocate 


Hie  patting  the  matter  to  rest  by  an 
effort  of  the  county  of  York,  or  by  any 
decision  of  parliament  against  them,  is 
atterir  hopeless.  Every  year  increases 
the  Catholic  population,  and  the  Ca- 
tbolie  wealth,  and  the  Catholic  claims, 


till  you  are  caught  in  one  of  those 
political  attitudes  to  which  all  countries 
are  occasionally  exposed,  in  which  you 
are  utterly  helpless,  and  must  give 
way  to  their  claims :  and  if  you  do  it 
then,  you  will  do  it  badly;  you  may 
coll  it  an  arrangement,  but  arrange- 
ments made  at  such  times  are  much 
like  the  bargains  between  a  highway- 
man and  a  traveller,  a  pistol  on  one 
side,  and  a  purse  on  the  other:  the 
rapid  scramble  of  armed  violence,  and 
the  unqualified  surrender  of  helpless 
timidity.  If  you  think  the  thing  must 
be  done  at  some  time  or  another,  do  it 
when  you  are  calm  and  powerful^  and 
when  you  need  not  do  it. 

There  are  a  set  of  high-spirited  men 
who  are  very  much  afraid  of  being 
afraid  ;  who  cannot  brook  the  idea  of 
doing  anything  from  fear,  and  whose 
conversation  is  full  of  fire  and  sword, 
when  any  apprehension  of  resistance  is 
alluded  to.  1  have  a  perfect  contidenco 
in  the  high  and  unyielding  spirit,  and 
in  the  military  courage  of  the  English ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that  many  of 
the  country  gentlemen  who  now  call 
out  No  Popery,  would  fearlessly  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  em- 
battled yeomanry,  to  control  the  Irish 
Catholics.  My  objection  to  such 
courage  is,  that  it  would  certainly  be 
exercised  unjustly,  and  probably  exer- 
cised in  vain.  I  should  deprecate  any 
rising  of  the  Catholics  as  the  most 
grievous  misfortune  which  could  hap- 
pen to  the  empire  and  to  themselves. 
They  had  far  better  endure  all  they  do 
endure,  and  a  great  deal  worse,  than 
try  the  experiment.  But  if  they  do 
try  itf  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  will 
do  it  at  their  own  time,  and  not  at  yours. 
They  will  not  select  a  fortnight  in  the 
summer,  during  a  profound  peace, 
when  com  and  money  abound,  and 
when  the  Catholics  of  Europe  arc  un- 
concerned spectators.  If  you  make  a 
resolution  to  bo  unjust,  you  must  make 
another  resolution  to  be  always  strong, 
always  vigilant,  and  always  rich ;  you 
must  commit  no  blunders,  exhibit  no 
deficiencies,  and  meet  with  no  misfor- 
tunes ;  you  must  present  a  square 
phalanx  of  impenetrable  strength,  for 
keen-eyed  revenge  is  riding  round 
Q3 
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your  ranks;  and  if  one  heart  falter,  or 
one  hand  tremble,  yon  are  losL 

You  may  call  all  this  threatening;  I 
am  sure  I  have  no  such  absurd  inten- 
tion ;  but  wish  only,  in  sober  sadness, 
to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  con- 
duct we  pursue.  If  danger  be  not 
pointed  out  and  insisted  upon,  how  is 
it  to  be  avoided  ?  My  firm  belief  is, 
that  England  will  be  compelled  to 
grant  ignominiously  what  she  now  re- 
fuses haughtily.  Remember  what 
happened  respecting  Ireland  in  the 
American  war.  In  1779,  the  Irish, 
whoso  trade  was  completely  restricted 
by  English  laws,  asked  for  some  little 
relaxation,  some  liberty  to  export  her 
own  products,  and  to  import  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries;  their  petition 
was  flung  out  of  the  House  with  the 
utmost  disdain,  and  by  an  immense 
majority.  In  April,  1782,  70,000  Irish 
volunteers  were  under  arms,  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  170  armed  corps  met  at 
Ulster,  and  the  English  parliament 
(the  Lords  and  Commons  both  on  the 
same  day  and  with  only  one  dissentient 
voice,  the  ministers  moving  the  ques- 
tion) were  compelled,  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful and  precipitate  manner,  to 
acknowledge  the  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irish  nation,  and  nothing 
but  the  good  tense  and  nu)deration  of 
Grattan  prevented  the  separation  of  the 
two  crowns. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  province  to  de- 
fend every  error  of  the  Catholic  Church : 
I  believe  it  has  many  errors,  though  I 
am  sure  these  errors  are  grievously 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented.  I 
should  think  it  a  vast  accession  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  if  every  Catholic 
in  Europe  were  converted  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  The  question  is  not, 
Whether  there  shall  bo  Catholics,  but 
the  question  (as  they  do  exist  and  you 
cannot  get  rid  of  them)  is.  What  are 
you  to  do  with  them  ?  Are  you  to 
make  men  rebels  because  you  cannot 
make  them  Protestants  ?  and  are  you 
to  endanger  your  state,  because  you 
cannot  enlarge  your  Church?  England 
is  the  ark  of  liberty :  the  English 
Church  I  believe  to  \>e  oiv^  ol  \}ti^  V^«^ 


is  to  become  of  England,  of  its  Church, 
its  free  institutions,  and  the  beantifnl 
political  model  it  holds  ont  to  man- 
kind, if  Ireland  should  succeed  in  con- 
necting itself  with  any  other  European 
power  hostile  to  England?  I  join  in 
the  cry  of  No  Popery,  as  lustfly  as  any 
man  in  the  streets,  who  does  not  know 
whether  the  Pope  lives  in  Cumberland 
or  Westmoreland  ;  but  I  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  down  European 
popery,  and  European  tyranny,  without 
the  assistance,  or  with  the  oppositioa 
of  Ireland.  If  you  give  the  Irish  their 
privileges,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  will 
overcome  the  spirit  of  the  Church: 
they  will  cheerfully  serve  yon  against 
all  enemies,  and  chant  a  Te  Dewm  fdff 
your  victories  over  all  the  Catholic  ar- 
mies of  Europe.  If  it  be  true,  as  her 
enemies  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  waging  war  all  over  Earope 
against  common  sense,  against  public 
liberty;  selling  the  people  to  kings  and 
nobles,  and  labouring  for  the  few 
against  the  many;  all  this  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  I  would  forti^ 
England  and  Protestantism  .1>y  every 
concession  to  Ireland ;  why  I  should 
take  care  that  our  attention  was  not 
distracted,  nor  our  strength  wasted  by 
internal  dissension ;  why  I  would  not 
paralyse  those  arms  which  wield  the 
sword  of  Justice  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  lift  up  the  buckler  of 
safety.  If  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ire- 
land is  an  abuse,  yon  must  tolerate 
that  abuse,  to  prevent  its  eziension 
and  tyranny  over  the  rest  of  Europe. 
If  you  will  take  a  lohg  view  instead  of 
a  confined  view,  and  look  genezally  to 
the  increase  of  human  happiness,  tie 
best  check  upon  the  increase  of  Pcpny, 
the  best  security  for  the  EskMisimeat 
of  the  Protestant  Church  is^  that  the 
British  Entire  shall  be  preserved  m  a 
state  of  the  greatest  stren^Uk,  union,  <tnd 
opulence.  My  erf  then  is»  No  Popery; 
therefore,  emancipate  the  Catholics, 
that  they  may  not  join  with  foreign 
papists  in  time  of  war.  Church  for 
ever;  therefore  emancipate  the  Catho- 
lics, that  they  may  not  help  to  pall  it 
down.  King  for  ever ;  thereifbre  eman- 
d^te  the  Catholics,  thai  they  may 


establiflhmenta  in  the  yt  w\Ol\  Wx  ^W\^\)Ri^\s^\fia^\ss^tSLinh^^cti.    Ormt  Bri- 
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Hmfir  ever;  therefore  emancipate  the 
Catholics,  that  thej  may  not  put  an 
end  to  its  perpetuity.  Our  Government 
ia  eaeential^  Protutant ;  therefore,  by 
emancipating  the  Catholics,  give  up  a 
few  circumstances  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  essence.  The  Catholics 
are  dieguiaed  enemies;  therefore,  by 
emancipation,  turn  them  into  0|>eii 
friends.  Thejf  have  a  double  ailegiance; 
therefore,  by  emancipation,  make  their 
allegiance  to  their  King  so  grateful, 
that  they  never  will  confonnd  it  ^ith 
the  spiritual  allegiance  to  their  Pope. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  electors,  who  arc 
mnch  occupied  by  other  matters,  to 
choose  the  right  path  amid  the  rage 
and  fury  of  faction:  but  I  give  you  one 
mark,  vote  for  a  free  altar ;  give  what 
the  law  compels  you  to  give  to  the 
Esublishment ;  (that  done,)  no  chains, 
no  prisons,  no  bonfires  fur  a  man*s 
fiuth;  and,*above  all,  no  modern  chains 
and  prisons  under  the  names  of  dis- 
qoalifications  and  incapacities,  which 
are  only  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  a 
more  civilised  age ;  civil  offices  open  to 
all,  a  Catholic  or  a  Frotcstont  alder- 
man, a  Moravian  or  a  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  or  a  Weftleyan  justice,  no  oppres- 
SMm,  fio  tyranny  in  belief:  a  free  altar, 
on  open  road  to  heaven  :  no  human  inso- 
lemee,  no  human  narrowneu,  hallowed 
bjf  the  name  of  God, 

ETery  man  in  trade  must  have  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  of  getting  in  a 
bill  from  an  unwilling  paymaster.  If 
Toa  call  in  the  morning,  the  gentleman 
»  not  up;  if  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
he  IS  out ;  if  in  the  evening,  there  is 
company.  If  you  ask  mildly,  you  arc 
indifferent  to  tlie  time  of  payment ;  if 
jon  press,  you  arc  impertinent.  No 
time  and  no  manner  can  remler  snch  a 
measage  agreeable.  '  So  it  is  with  the 
poor  Catholics ;  their  nfCssagc  is  so 
disagreeable,  that  their  time  and  man- 
ner can  never  be  right  "Not  this 
■enion.  Not  now :  on  no  account  at 
the  present  time ;  any  other  time  than 
this.  The  great  moss  of  the  Catholics 
arc  so  torpid  on  the  subject,  that  the 
question  is  clearly  confined  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  few,  or  the  whole  Catlio- 
Uc  population  are  so  leagued  together, 
that  the  object  is  clearly  to  intimidate 


the  mother-country."  In  short,  the 
Catholics  want  justice,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  just,  and  the  most  specious 
method  of  refusal  is,  to  have  it  U'lieved 
that  they  are  refused  from  their  own 
folJy,  and  not  from  our  fault. 

What  if  O'Connell  (a  man  certainly 
of  extraordinary  talents  and  eloquence) 
is  sometimes  violent  and  injudicious  ? 
What  if  0*Gorman  or  0*Suflivan  have 
spoken  ill  of  the  Reformation  ?  Is  a 
great  stroke  of  national  policy  to  de- 
pend on  such  childish  considerations  tis 
these?  If  these  chains  ought  to  re- 
main, could  I  be  induced  to  remove 
them  by  the  chaste  language  and  hum- 
ble deportment  of  him  who  wears 
them  ?  If  they  ought  to  be  struck 
away,  would  I  continue  them,  because 
my  taste  was  offended  by  the  coarse 
insolence  of  a  goade<l  and  injured  cap- 
tive? Would  I  make  that  jrroat  mea- 
sure to  depend  on  the  irritability  of  my 
own  feelings,  which  on^ht  to  <lepcnd 
upon  policy  and  justice?  The  more  vio- 
lent and  the  more  absurd  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics,  the  greater  the  wisdom 
of  emancipation.  If  they  were  always 
governed  by  men  of  consummate  pru- 
dence and  moilcration,  your  jubCice  in 
refusing  would  be  the  same,  but  your 
danger  would  be  less.  The  levity  and 
irritability  of  the  Irish  character  are 
pressing  reasons  why  all  just  causes  of 
))rovocation  should  be  taken  away,  and 
those  high  passions  enlisted  in  the  ser> 
vice  of  the  empire. 

In  talking  of  the  spirit  of  the  Papal 
empire,  it  is  often  argued  that  the  will 
remains  the  same  ;  that  the  Tontiti' 
woulJ^  if  he  could,  exercise  the  same 
influence  in  Eun^pe;  that  the  Catholic 
Church  would,  if  it  could,  tyrannise 
over  the  ri<;hts  and  opinions  of  man- 
kind ;  but  if  the  power  be  taken  away, 
what  signifies  the  will  ?  If  the  Poj»o 
thunder  in  vain  agmnst  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  of  what  consei[uencc  is 
his  disposition  to  thunder  ?  If  man- 
kind arc  too  enlightened  and  tiH)  hu- 
mane to  submit  to  the  cruelties  and 
hatreds  of  a  Ciitholic  priesihood  ;  if 
the  Protestants  of  the  emj>ire  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  it,  why  are  we 
to  alarm  ourselves  with  the  barren 
volition,  unseconded  by  the  requisite 
Q4 
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power  ?  I  hardly  know  hi  what  order 
or  description  of  men  I  should  choose 
to  confide,  if  they  could  do  as  tliey 
would;  the  best  secarity  is,  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  not  let  them  do 
as  they  wish  to  do ;  and  having  satis- 
fied myself  of  this,  I  am  not  very  cdxe- 
ful  about  the  rest. 

Our  government  is  called  essentially 
Protestant ;  but  if  it  be  essentially 
Protestant  in  the  distribution  of  offices, 
it  should  be  essentially  Protestant  in 
the  imposition  of  taxes.  The  treasury 
is  open  to  all  religions,  parliament  only 
to  one.  The  tax-gatherer  is  the  most 
indulgent  and  libcnd  of  human  beings; 
he  excludes  no  creed,  impo«e8  no  ar- 
ticles; but  counts  Catholic  cash,  pockets 
Protestant  paper ;  and  is  candidly  and 
impartially  oppressive  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  the  Christian  world.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  base  than  when  you 
want  the  blood  or  the  money  of  the 
Catholics,  to  forget  that  they  are  Ca- 
tholics, and  to  remember  only  that 
they  are  British  subjects;  and  when 
they  ask  for  the  benefits  of  the  British 
constitution,  to  remember  only  that 
they  are  Catholics,  and  to  forget  that 
they  are  British  subjects  ? 

No  Popery  was  the  cry  of  the  great 
English  Revoludon^  because  the  in- 
crease and  prevalence  of  Popery  in 
England,  would,  at  that  period,  have 
rendered  this  island  tributary  toFrabce. 
The  Irish  Catholics  were,  at  that  period, 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  severity  and 
military  execution  of  Cromwell,  and 
by  the  penal  laws.  They  are  since 
become  a  great  and  formidable  people. 
The  same  dread  of  foreign  influence 
mokes  it  now  necessary  that  they  should 
be  restored  to  political  rights.  Must 
the  friends  of  rational  liberty  join  in 
a  clamour  against  the  Catholics  now, 
because  in  a  very  different  state  of  the 
world  they  excited  that  clamour  a 
hundred  years  ago?  I  remember  a 
house  near  Battcrsea  Bridge  which 
caught  fire,  and  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  "Water,  water  1"  Ten  years 
after,  the  Thames  rose,  and  the  people 
of  the  house  were  nearly  drowned. 
Would  it  not  have  been  rather  sin- 
gular to  have  said  to  the  inhabitants, 
k**!  heard  you  calling  for  water  ton 
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years  ago,  why  don't  you  caD  for  it 
now?" 

There  arc  some  men  who  think  the 
present  times  so  incapable  of  fonning 
any  opinions,  that  they  are  always 
looking  back  to  the  wisdom  of  oor 
ancestors.  Now,  ad  the  Catholics  tat 
in  the  English  parliament  to  the  rciga 
of  Charles  IL,  and  in  the  Irish  ptiiiir 
ment,  I  believe,  till  the  reign  of  Kiog 
William,  the  precedents  are  man  in 
their  favour  than  otherwise ;  and  to 
replace  them  in  parliament  leemi 
rather  to  return  to,  than  to  denaic 
from,  the  practice  of  oor  anceston 

If  the  Catholics  are  priest-riddeD, 
pamper  the  rider,  and  he  will  not 
stick  so  close  ;  don*t  torment  the  mi- 
mal  ridden,  and  his  violence  will  be 
IcAs  dangerous. 

The  strongest  evidence  against  the 
Catholics  is  that  of  Colonel  John 
Irvine;  he  puts  everything  agtintt 
them  in  the  strongest  light,  and  Colonel 
John  (with  great  actnaJ,  thoagfa,  I  am 
sure,  with  no  intentional  exaggeration) 
does  not  pretend  to  say  there  would  be 
more  than  forty -six  members  returned 
for  Ireland  who  were  Catholics;  bat 
how  many  members  are  there  in  the 
House  now  returned  by  Catholics,  and 
compelled,  from  the  fear  of  losing  their 
seats,  to  vote  in  favour  of  every  mea- 
sure which  concerns  the  Oitholie 
Church  ?  The  Catholic  party,  as  the 
Colonel  justly  observes,  was  fonned 
when  you  admitted  them  to  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  The  Catholic  party 
are  increasing  so  mnch  in  boldness, 
that  they  wUl  soon  require  of  the 
members  they  return,  to  oppose  gene- 
rally any  government  hostile  to  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  and  they  will  tnm 
out  those  who  do  not  comply  with  this 
rule.  If  this  be  done,  the  phalanx  so 
much  dreaded  from  emancipation  is 
found  at  once  without  emancipation. 
This  consequence  of  resistance  to  the 
Catholic  claims  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  make  use  of  the 
cry  of  No  Popery,  as  a  mere  political 
engine. 

We  are  tacmted  with  our  propheti- 
cal spirit,  because  it  is  said  by  the 
advocates  of  tlie  Catholic  question  that 
the  thing  must  come  to  pass ;  that  it 
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M  ineTitable :  oor  prophecy,  howcrer, 
is  founded  npon  experience  and  com- 
mon tense,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
the  application  of  the  past  to  the  future. 
In  a  few  years'  time,  when  the  mad- 
ness and  wretchedness  of  war  are  for- 
gotten, when  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  lost  in  war,  legs  and  arms, 
health  and  sons,  have  gone  to  their 
graTcs,  the  same  scenes  will  be  acted 
OYer  afn^in  in  the  world.  France, 
Spain,  Bussia,  and  America,  will  be 
upon  us.  The  Catholics  will  watch 
their  opportunity,  and  soon  settle  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
To  suppose  that  any  nation  can  go  on, 
in  the  midst  of  foreign  wars,  denying 
common  justice  to  seven  millions  of 
men,  in'  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
awakened  to  their  situation,  and 
watching  for  the  critical  moment  of 
redress,  does,  I  confess,  appear  to  me 
to  be  the  height  of  extravagance.  To 
finretell  the  consequence  of  such  causes, 
in  my  humble  apprehension,  demands 
no  more  of  shrewdness  than  to  point 
oat  the  probable  results  of  leaving  a 
lighted  candle  stuck  up  in  an  open 
barrel  of  gunpowder. 

It  is  very  di£Bcult  to  make  the  mass 
of  mankind  believe  that  the  state-  of 
things  is  ever  to  be  otherwise  than 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it. 
I  have  very  often  heard  old  persons 
describe  the  impossibility  of  making 
Any  one  believe  that  the  American 
oofontes  could  ever  be  separated  from 
this  country.  It  was  always  con- 
sidered as  an  idle  dream  of  discon- 
tented politicians,  good  enough  to. fill 
up  the  periods  of  a  speech,  but  which 
no  practical  man,  devoid  of  the  spirit 
of  puty,  considered  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  possibility.  There  was  a 
period  when  the  slightest  concession 
would  have  satisfied  the  Americans; 
but  all  the  world  was  in  heroics ;  one 
set  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  Lamb, 
mnd  another  at  the  I^ion :  blood  and 
treasure  men,  breathing  war,  ven- 
geance, and  contempt;  and  in  eight 
yean  ahcrwards,  an  awkward  looking 
gentleman  in  plain  clothes  walked  up 
to  the  drawing-room  of  St  James's, 
in  the  midst  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
lion  and  Lamb,  and  was  introduced 
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as    the   ambcuaador  from  the  United 
States  of  America. 

You  must  forgive  me  if  I  draw  illus- 
trations from  common  things — but  in 
seeing  swine  driven,  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  Catholic  question,  and 
of  the  different  methods  of  goveniing 
mankind.  The  object,  one  day,  was 
to  drive  some  of  these  animals  along 
a  path,  to  a  field  where  they  had  not 
beeil  before.  The  man  could  by  no 
means  succeed ;  instead  of  turning 
their  faces  to  the  north,  and  proceeding 
quietly  along,  they  made  for  the  east 
and  the  west,  rushed  back  to  the  south, 
and  positively  refused  to  advance;  a 
reinforcement  of  rustics  was  called  for 
— maids,  children,  neighbours,  all 
helped  ;  a  general  rushing,  screaming, 
and  roaring  ensued ;  but  the  main  ob- 
ject was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
advanced:  afler  a  long  delay  we  re- 
solved (though  an  hour  before  we 
should  have  disdained  such  a  compro- 
mise) to  have  recourse  to  Catholic 
emancipation:  a  little  boy  was  sent 
before  them  with  a  handful  of  barley; 
a  few  grains  were  scattered  in  the  path, 
and  the  bristly  herd  were  speedily  and 
safely  conducted  to  the  place  of  their 
destination.  If,  instead  of  putting 
Lord  Stowell  out  of  breath  with  driving, 
compelling  the  Duke  of  York  to  swear, 
and  the  Chancellor  to  strike  at  them 
wilh  the  mace.  Lord  Liverpool  would 
condescend,  in  his  graceful  manner,  to 
walk  before  the  Catholic  doctors  with 
a  basket  of  barley,  what  a  deal  of  ink 
and  blood  would  be  saved  to  mankind! 

Because  the  Catholics  are  intoltrant^ 
we  will  be  intolerant ;  but  did  anybody 
over  hear  before  that  a  government  is 
to  imitate  the  vices  of  its  subjects  ?  If 
the  Irish  were  a  rash,  violent,  and  in- 
temperate race,  are  they  to  be  treated 
with  rashness,  violence,  and  intempe- 
rance ?  If  they  were  addicted  to  fraud 
and  falsehood,  are  they  to  be  treated 
by  those  who  rule  them  with  fraud  and 
fabehood  ?  Are  there  to  be  perpetual 
races  in  error  and  vice  between  the 
people  and  the  lords  of  the  }>eople? 
Is  the  supreme  power  always  to  find 
virtues  among  tlio  people ;  never  to 
teach  them  by  example,  or  improve  / 
them  by  laws  and  institutions  ?  Moke     / 
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all  sects  free,  and  let  them  learn  the 
value  of  the  blessing  to  others,  bj  their 
own  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  if  not,  let 
them  learn  it  by  your  vigilance  and 
firm  resistance  to  everything  intolerant. 
Toleration  will  then  become  a  habit 
and  a  practice,  ingrafted  npon  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  when  they  find  the 
law  too  strong  for  them,  and  that  there 
is  no  use  in  being  intolerant 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Catholics  have 
a  double  allegiance*,  bat  it  is  equally 
true  that  their  second  or  spiritual  alle> 
giance  has  nothing  to  do  with  civil 
policy,  and  does  not,  in  the  most  dis- 
tant manner,  interfere  with  theur  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  What  is  meant 
by  allegiance  to  the  crown,  is,  I  presume, 
obedience  to  acts  of  parliament,  and  a 
resistance  to  those  who  are  constitu- 
tionally proclaimed  to  be  the  enemies 
of  the  country.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
of  no  instance  for  this  century  and  a 
half  last  past,  where  the  spiritual  sove- 
reign has  presumed  to  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  the  temporal  sovereign.  The 
Catholics  deny  him  such  power  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  which  the  wit  of 
man  can  devise.  Li  every  war,  the 
army  and  navy  are  full  of  Catholic 
officers  and  soldiers ;  and  if  their  al- 
legiance in  temporal  matters  is  un- 
impeachable and  unimpeached,  what 
matters  to  whom  they  choose  to  pay 
spiritual  obedience,  and  to  adopt  as 
their  guide  in  genuflexion  and  psalm- 
ody ?  Suppose  these  same  Catholics 
were  foolish  enough  to  be  governed  by 
a  set  of  Chinese  moralists  in  their  diet, 
this  would  be  a  third  allegiance ;  and 
if  they  were  regulated  by  Brahmins  in 
their  dress,  this  would  be  a  fourth  alle- 
giance ;  and  if  they  received  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church,  in  educating  their  children, 
here  is  another  allegiance;  and  as  long 
as  they  fought,  and  paid  taxes,  and  kept 
clear  of  the  quarter  sessions  and  assizes, 
what  matters  how  many  fanciful  supre- 
macies and  frivolous  allegiances  they 

*  The  same  double  allegiance  exists  in 
every  Catholic  country  in  Europe.  Tbe 
spiritual  head  of  the  country  among  French, 
Spaniiih,  and  i^ustrian  Catholics  is  the 
Pope ;  the  political  head,  the  king  or  em- 
peror. ' 


choose  to  mannfactiire  or  i 
for  themselves  ? 

A  great  deal  of  time  would  bespsred, 
if  gentlemen,  before  they  ordered  thdr 
post-chaises  for  a  No  Popery  meeting, 
would  read  the  most  elementaiyde 
fence  of  these  people,  and  inform  tkeo- 
selves  even  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
question.    If  the  Catholics  meditate 
the  resumption  of  the  Catholic  propertj, 
why  do  they  purchase  that  which  tb^ 
know  (if  the  fondest  object  of  tiieir 
political  life  succeed)  roost  be  taken 
away  from  them  ?    Why  is  not  an  at- 
tempt made  to  purchase  a  qnietoifroB 
the  rebel  who  is  watching  tbe  Ueased 
revolutionary  moment  for  regaining hii 
possessions,  and  revelling  in  the  nn- 
bounded  sensualify  of  me^y  and  wan 
enjoyments  ?    But  after  all,  who  m 
the  descendants  of  the  rightful  poi* 
sessors  't    The  estate  belonged  to  tin 
O'Rourkes,  who  were  banged,  dnmi, 
and  quartered  in  the  time  of  Cromwdl: 
true;  but  before  that,  it  belonged  to  the 
O^Connors,  who  were  hang^  drain, 
and  quartered  in  the  time  of  Heniy 
VII.    TheO*SnUivaQshavea8tinet^ 
lier  plea  of  susi>ension,  evisceration,  and 
division.  Who  tM  the  rightful  jmntMicr 
of  the  estate  ?    We  foxiget  that  Catho- 
lic Ireland  has  been  murdered  thns 
times  over  by  its  IVotestaot  mastera 

Mild  and  genteel  people  do  not  liks 
the  idea  of  persecution,  and  are  advo- 
cates for  toleration;  bat  then  th^ 
thuik  it  no  act  of  intolerance  to  deprife 
Catholics  of  political  power.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  all  this  is,  that  all  men  secretly 
like  to  pimish  others  for  not  being  of 
the  same  opinion  with  themselves,  and 
that  this  sort  of  privation  is  the  only 
species  of  persecution,  of  which  tbe 
improved  feeling  and  advanced  eohi- 
vation  of  the  age  will  admiL  Firs  mA 
%got,  chains  and  stone  walla,  have 
been  clamoured  away;  nothing remaios 
but  to  mortify  a  man*s  pride,  and  to 
limit  his  rcsonrces,  and  to  set  a  mark 
npon  him,  by  cutting  him  off  frooi  his 
fair  share  of  political  power.  By  this 
receipt  insolence  is  gratified,  and  ha- 
manity  is  not  shocked.  The  gentlest 
Protestant  can  see,  with  dry  eyes.  Laid 
Stourton  excluded  from  parliaroeat, 
I  though  he  would  ^imminn^^  |^ 
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distant  idea  of  personal  crncltr  to  Mr. 
Petre.  This  is  only  to  say  that  he  lives 
in  the  nineteenth,  instead  of  the  six- 
teenth centory,  and  that  he  is  as  intol- 
erant in  religions  matters  as  the  state 
of  manners  existing  in  his  ago  will 
permit.  Is  it  not  the  same  spirit  which 
woonds  the  pride  of  a  fellow-creature 
on  Bccoont  of  his  faith,  or  which  casts 
his  body  into  the  flames  ?  Are  they 
anything  else  bat  degretfs  and  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  principle?  The 
minds  of  these  two  men  no  more  differ 
beeaase  they  differ  in  their  degrees  of 

Knishment,  than  their  bodies  differ 
cause  one  wore  a  doublet  in  the  time 
of  Mary,  and  the  other  wears  a  coat  in 
the  reign  of  George.  I  do  not  accuse 
them  of  intentional  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice :  I  am  sure  there  arc  very  many 
excellent  men  who  would  be  shocked  if 
they  could  conceive  themselves  to  .be 
gnilty  of  anything  like  cruelty;  but 
they  innocendy  give  a  wrong  name  to 
the  bad  spirit  which  is  within  them,  and 
think  they  are  tolerant,  because  they 
are  not  as  intolerant  as  they  could  have 
been  in  other  times,  but  cannot  be  now. 
Tke  true  spirit  ia  to  search  after  God 
amd  fir  another  lift  with  lowlineits  of 
heart;  toJUngdosm  no  man's  attar,  to 
pmnish  no  man*s  prayer;  toheao  no  pen- 
aiUes  and  no  pains  on  those  solemn  sup- 
plications which,  in  divers  tongues,  and 
in  varied  fiwms,  and  in  temples  of  a 
tktmsand  shapes,  but  with  one  deep  sense 
of  huBian  dependence^  men  pour  forth  to 

It  is  completely  untrue  that  tho 
Catholic  religion  is  what  it  was  three 
eentnries  ago,  or  that  it  is  unchange- 
able and  unchanged.  These  are  mere 
words,  without  the  shadow  of  truth  to 
•apport  them.  If  the  Pope  were  to 
address  a  bull  to  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, excommunicating  Uio  Duke  of 
York,  and  catting  him  off  from  the 
•accession,  for  his  Protestant  effusion 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  be 
langhed  at  as  a  lunatic  in  all  the  Catho- 
fie  chapels  in  Dublin.  The  Catholics 
would  not  now  burn  Protestants  as 
heretics.  In  many  parts  of  Europe, 
Catholics  and  Protestants  worship  in 
one  charch — Catholics  at  eleven,  Pro- 
I  at  one ;  they  sit  in  the  same 
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parliament,  are  elected  to  the  samo 
«jfficc,  live  together  without  hatred  or 
friction,  under  equal  laws.  Who  can 
sec  and  know  these  things,  and  suy  that 
tho  Catholic  religion  is  unchangeable 
and  unchanged? 

I  have  often  endeavoured  to  reflect 
upon  the  causes  which,  from  time  to 
time,  raised  snch  a  clamour  acninst  the 
Catholics,  and  I  think  the  following  are 
among  tlie  most  conspicuous: 

1.  Historical  recollections  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Protestants. 

2.  Theological  differences. 

3.  A  belief  that  the  Catholics  are 
unfriendly  to  liberty. 

4.  That  their  morality  is  not  good. 

5.  That  they  meditate  the  destruc- 
tion of  tho  I'rotestant  Church. 

6.  An  unprincipled  clamour  by  men 
who  have  no  sort  of  belief  in  the  dan- 
ger of  emancipation,  but  who  make 
use  of  No  Popery  as  a  political  engine. 

7.  A  mean  and  selfish  spirit  of  deny- 
ing to  others  the  advantages  we  our- 
selves enjoy. 

8.  A  vindictive  spirit  or  love  of  pun- 
ishing others,  who  offend  our  self-love 
by  presuming,  on  important  point?,  to 
entertain  opinions  opposite  to  our  own. 

9.  Stupid  compliance  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  majority. 

10.  To  these  I  must,  in  justice  and 
candour,  add,  as  a  tenth  cause,  a  real 
apprehension  on  the  port  of  honest  and 
reasonable  men,  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  grant  further  concessions  to  tho 
Catholics. 

To  these  various  causes  I  shall  mako 
a  short  replv,  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  placed  them. 

1.  Mere  historical  recollections  are 
very  miserable  reasons  for  the  contin- 
uation of  penal  and  incapacitating 
laws,  and  one  side  has  as  much  to 
recollect  as  the  other. 

2.  The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  purely  theological 

3.  It  is  ill  to  say  this  in  a  country 
whose  free  institutions  were  founded 
by  Catholics,  and  it  is  often  said  by 
men  who  care  nothing  about  free  in- 
stitutions. 

4.  It  is  not  tme. 

5.  Moke  their  situation  so  comfort- 
able, that  it  will  not  be  worth  thcic 
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while  to    attempt    an    enterprise   so 
desperate. 

6.  This  is  an  unfair  political  trick, 
because  it  is  too  dangerous :  it  is  spoil- 
ing the  table  in  order  to  win  the  game. 

The  7th  and  8th  causes  exercise  a 
great  share  of  influence  in  every  act  of 
intolerance.  The  9th  must,  of  course, 
comprehend  the  greatest  number. 

10.  Of  the  existence  of  such  a  class 
of  No  Poperists  as  this,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  doubt,  but  I  con- 
fess it  excites  in  me  a  very  great  degree 
of  astonishment, 

Suppose,  after  a  severe  struggle,  you 
put  the  Irish  down,  if  they  are  mad 
and  foolish  enough  to  recur  to  open 
violence;  yet  are  the  retarded  industry, 
and  the  misapplied  energies  of  so  many 
millions  of  men,  to  go  for  nothing? 
Is  it  possible  to  forget  all  the  wealth, 
peace,  and  happiness  which  are  to  be 
sacrificed  for  twenty  years  to  come,  to 
these  pestilential  and  disgraceful  squab- 
bles? Is  there  no  horror  in  looking 
forward  to  a  long  period  in  which  men, 
instead  of  ploughing  and  spinning, 
will  curse  and  hate,  and  bum  and 
murder  ? 

There  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  ii^ustice 
and  impropriety  in  our  deciding  at  all 
upon  the  Catholic  question.  It  should 
be  left  to  those  Irish  Protestants  whose 
shutters  arc  bullet- proof ;  whose  din- 
ner-table is  regularly  spread  with  knife, 
fork,  and  cocked  pistol;  salt-cellar  and 
powder-flask.  Let  the  opinion  of  those 
persons  be  resorted  to,  who  sleep  in 
bheet-iron  nightcaps;  who  have  fought 
so  often  and  so  nobly  before  their  scul- 
lery-door, and  defended  the  parlour 
passage  as  bravely  as  Lconidas  de- 
fended the  pass  of  Thermopylffi.  The 
Irish  Protestant  members  sec  and  know 
the  state  of  their  own  country.  Let 
their  votes  decide  ♦  the  case.  We  are 
quiet  and  at  peace ;  our  homes  may 
be  defended  with  a  feather,  and  our 
doors  fastened  with  a  pin ;  and,  as 
ignorant  of  what  armed  and  insulted 
Popery  is,  as  we  are  of  the  state  of 
New  Zealand,  we  pretend  to  regulate 
by.  our  clamours  the  religious  factions 
of  Ireland. 
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It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  trample 
upon  Catholics,  and  it  is  also  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  have  an  immense  num- 
ber of  pheasants  running  about  your 
woods ;  but  there  come  thirty  or  forty 
poachers  in  the  night,  and  flght  with 
thirty  or  forty  game-preservers ;  some 
are  killed,  some  fractured,  some  scalped, 
some  maimed  for  life.  Poachers  are 
caught  up  and  hanged;  a  vast  body  of 
hatred  and  revenge  accumulates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  man ;  and 
he  says,  "  The  sport  is  not  worth  the 
candle.  The  preservation  of  game  is 
a  very  agreeable  thing,  but  I  will  not 
sacrifice  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  it 
This  amusement,  like  any  other,  may 
be  purchased  too  dearly."  So  it  is  with 
the  Irish  Protestants;  they  are  finding 
out  that  Catholic  exclusion  may  be 
purchased  too  dearly.  Maimed  cattle, 
fieed  ricks,  threatening  letters,  barri- 
cadoed  houses, — to  endure  all  this,  if 
to  purchase  superiority  at  too  dear  a 
rat«;  and  this  is  the  inevitable  state 
of  two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  are 
unwilling  to  relinquish  their  andent 
monopoly  of  power,  while  the  other 
party  have,  at  length,  discovered  their 
strength,  and  are  determined  to  be  free. 
Gentlemen  (with  the  best  intentions, 
I  am  sure)  meet  together  in  a  county 
town,  and  enter  into  resolutions  that 
no  further  concessions  are  to  be  made 
to  the  Catholics;  but  if  you  wiU  not  let 
them  into  Parliament,  why  not  allow 
them  to  be  king's  counsel,  or  sergeants- 
at-Iaw  ?  Why  are  they  excluded  by 
^law  from  some  corporations  in  Ireland, 
and  admissible,  though  not  admitted, 
to  others  ?  I  think,  before  snch  general 
resolutions  of  exclusion  are  adopted, 
and  the  rights  and  happiness  of  so 
many  millions  of  people  disposed  o^ 
it  would  be  decent  and  proper  to  obtain 
some  tolerable  information  of  what  the 
present  state  of  the  Lriah  Catholics  is, 
and  of  the  vast  number  of  insignificant 
offices  from  which  ther  are  excluded. 
Keep  them  from  Parliament  if  yoa 
think  it  right,  but  do  not^  therefore^ 
exclude  them  from  anything  else,  to 
which  you -think  Catholics  may  be 
fairly  admitted  withont  danger  i  and 
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tent  should  not  be  lessened,  though  it 
cumot  be  removed. 

Tou  ore  shocked  bj  the  present  vio- 
lence and  abuse  used  by  the  Irish  Asso- 
ciation :  bj  whom  are  they  driven  to 
it?  and  whom  are  you  to  thank  for  it? 
Is  there  a  hope  left  to  them?  Is  any 
term  of  endurance  alluded  to,  —  any 
■eope  or  boandaryto  their  patience? 
Is  the  minister  waiting  for  opportuni- 
ties? Have  they  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  wished  well  to  by  the  greatest 
of  the  great?  Have  they  brighter  hopes 
ia  another  reign?  Is  there  one  clear 
spec  in  the  horizon?  anything  that  you 
have  left  to  them,  but  that  disgust, 
hatred,  and  despair,  which,  breaking 
oat  into  wild  eloquence,  and  acting 
opon  a  wild  people,  arc  preparing  every 
day  a  mass  of  treason  and  disaffection, 
wmch  may  shake  this  empire  to  its  very 
eentre  ?  and  yon  may  laugh  at  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  treat  him  with  con- 
tempt, and  turn  his  metaphors  into 
ridicule;  but  Daniel  has,  after  all,  a 
great  deal  of  real  and  powerful  elo- 
quence ;  and  a  strange  sort  of  misgiving 
sometimes  comes  across  mc,that  Daniel 
and  the  Doctor  are  not  quite  so  great 
fools  as  many  most  respectable  country 
deigymen  believe  them  to  be. 

Ton  talk  of  their  abuse  of  the  He- 
formation-- but  is  there  any  end  to  the 
obloquy  and  abuse  with  which  the 
Catholics  are  upon  every  point,  and 
from  every  quarter,  assailed?  Is  there 
mny  one  folly,  vice,  or  crime,  which  the 
blind  fury  of  Protestants  does  not 
lavish  upon  them?  and  do  you  suppose 
■11  this  is  to  be  heard  in  silence,  and 
without  retaliation?  Abuse  as  much 
as  yon  please,  if  you  are  going  to 
emancipate;  but  if  you  intend  to  do 
nothing  for  the  Catholics  but  to  call 
tbem  names,  you  must  not  be  out  of 
temper  if  you  receive  a  few  ugly  appel- 
lations in  return. 

The  great  object  of  men  who  love 
putj  better  than  truth,  is  to  have  it 
believed  that  the  Catholics  alone  have 
persecutors;  but  what  can  be 
>  flagrantly  unjust  than  to  take  our 
notions  of  history  only  from  the  con- 
aaexine  and  triumphant  party?  If  you 
diink  the  Catholics  have  not  their  Book 
of  liartyrs  as  well  as  the  Protestants, 
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take  the  following  enumeration  of 
some  of  their  most  learned  and  care- 
ful writers: — 

The  whole  number  of  Catholics  who  have 
suffered  death  in  England  for  the  exercise 
of  the  Soman  Catholic  religion  since  the 
Reformation :  — 

HeniyVIIL     ....     69 
Elizabeth  ....    204 

James  1 25 

diaries  I.  and  7 
Commonwealth  J      * 
Charles  IL        .      .      . 
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Total    . 
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Henry  VIII.,  with  consummate  im- 
partiidity,  burnt  three  I^otestunts  and 
hanged  four  Catholics  for  different 
errors  in  religion  on  the  some  day,  and 
at  the  same  place.  Elizabeth  burnt 
two  Dutch  Anabaptists  for  some  theo- 
logical tenets,  July  22,  1575,  Fox  the 
martyrologist  vainly  pleading  with  the 
queen  in  their  favour.  In  1579,  the 
same  Protestant  queen  cut  off  the  hand 
of  Stubbs,  the  author  of  a  tract  against 
popish  connection,  of  Singleton,  the 
printer,  and  Page,  the  disperser  of  the 
book.  Camden  saw  it  done.  Warbur- 
ton  properly  says  it  exceeds  in  cruelty 
anything  done  by  Charles  I.  On  the 
4th  of  June,  'Mr.  Elias  Thacker  and 
Mr.  John  Capper,  two  ministers  of  the 
Brownist  persuasion',  were  hanged  at 
St.  Edmund*s-bury,  for  dispersing 
books  against  the  Common  Prayer. 
With  respect  to  the  great  part  of  the 
Catholic  victims,  the  law  was  fully  and 
literally  executed :  after  being  hanged 
up,  they  were  cut  down  alive,  dismem- 
bered, ripped  up,  and  their  bowels 
burnt  before  their  faces  ;  after  which 
they  were  beheaded  and  quartered. 
The  time  employed  in  this  butchery 
was  very  considerable,  and,  in  one 
instance,  lasted  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

The  uncandid  excuse  for  all  this  is, 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  men  were 
put  to  death  for  political,  not  for  reli- 
gious crimes.  That  is,  a  law  is  first 
passed,  making  it  high  treason  for  a 
priest  to  exercLso  his  function  in  Eng- 
land, and  so,  when  he  is  caught  and 
burnt,  this  is  not  religious  perisecution,  / 
but  an  offence  against  the  state.    Wd      ' 
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are,  I  hope,  all  too  basy  to  need  any 
answer  to  such  childish,  nncandid  rea- 
soning as  this. 

The  total  number  of  those  who 
suffered  capitally  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth,  is  stated  by  Dodd,  in  his  Church 
History*,  to  be  one  hundred  and  nine- 
nine  ;  further  inquiries  made  their 
number  to  be  two  hundred  and  four 
fifteen  of  these  were  condemned  for 
denying  the  queen's  supremacy ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  for  the  exercise 
of  priestly  functions ;  and  the  others 
for  being  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
faitli,  or  fbr  aiding  and  assisting  priests. 
In  this  list,  no  person  is  included  who 
was  executed  for  any  plot,  real  or 
imaginary,  except  eleven,  who  suffered 
for  the  pretended  plot  of  Kheims  ;  a 
plot,  which.  Dr.  Milner  justly  observes, 
was  so  daring  a  forgery,  'that  even 
Camden  allows  the  sufferers  to  have 
been  political  victims.  Besides  these, 
mention  is  made,  in  the  same  work,  of 
ninety  Catholic  priests,  or  laymen,  who 
died  in  prison  in  the  same  reign. 
•* About  the  same  time,"  he  says,  "I 
find  fifty  gentlemen  lying  prisoners  in 
York  Castle  -,  most  of  them  perished 
there^  of  vermin,  famine,  hunger,  thirst, 
dirt,  damp,  fever,  whipping,  and  broken 
hearts,  the  inseparable  circumstances 
of  prisons  in  those  days.  These  were 
every  week,  for  a  twelvemonth  together, 
dragged  by  main  force  to  hear  the 
established  service  performed  in  the 
Castle  chapel.**  The  Catholics  were 
frequently,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, tortured  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner.  In  order  to  extort  answers 
from  Father  Campian,  he  was  laid  on 
the  rack;  and  his  limbs  stretched  a 
little,  to  show  him,  as  the  executioner 
termed  it,  what  the  rock  was.  He  \>er- 
sisted  in  his  refusal ;  then  for  several 
days  successively,  the  torture  was  in- 
creased, and  on  the  last  two  occasions, 

•  The  total  number  of  sufferers  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Marj*,  varies,  1  lM»licvc,  from 
200  in  the  Catliolic  to  280  in  tho  Protestant 
aoeounta.  I  recommend  allyouiiff  men  who 
wiHh  to  form  Rome  notion  of  what  answer 
the  Catliohes  liave  to  make,  to  read  Mihier*8 
•*  Lett4?r9  to  a  Prebendary/'  and  to  follow 
the  line  of  reading  to  which  his  references 

""  They  will  then  learn  the  im|iortanec 
A  sacred  mniim,  Audi  aUcram  par^ 
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he  was  so  cruelly  rent  and  torn,  thst 
he  expected  to  expire  under  the  tor- 
ment While  anderthe  rack,  he  calkd 
continually  upon  God.  In  the  reiga 
of  the  Protestant  Edward  VL,  Jcia 
Knell  was  burnt  to  death,  and  the  yetr 
after,  George  Parry  was  .burnt  aln. 
In  1575,  two  Protestants,  Peterson  and 
Turwort  (as  before  stated)  were  bunt 
to  death  by  Elizabeth.  In  1589,  under 
the  same  queen,  Lewes,  a  Plroceitant, 
was  burnt  to  death  at  Norwich,  when 
Francis  Kett  was  also  burnt  fw  reli- 
gious opinions,  in  1589,  under  the  saiM 
great  queen  ;  who,  in  1591,  hanged 
the  Protestant  Hackct  for  heresy,  io 
Cheapside,  and  put  to  death  Grees- 
wood,  Barrow,  and  Pcnrr,  for  bemg 
Brownists,  Southwell,  a  Catholic,  ms 
racked  ten  times  during  the  reign  of 
this  sister  of  bloody  Queen  Mary.  la 
1592,  Mrs.  Ward  was  banged,  dravn, 
and  quartered,  for  assisting  a  Catholic 
priest  to  escape  in  a  box.  Mtl  Lyns 
suffered  the  same  punishment  for  bs^ 
bouring  a  priest ;  and  in  1586,  Mn. 
Clitheroe,  who  was  accused  of  relieving 
a  priest,  and  refused  to  plead,  wu 
pressed  to  death  in  York  Castle ;  a 
sharp  stone  being  placed  nndfmftnh 
her  back. 

Have  not  Protestants  persecuted  bdh 
Catholics  and  their  fellow  Protestaali 
in  Germany,  Switzerland^  Gemva, 
France,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land ?  Look  to  the  atrocious  ponish- 
ment  of  Lcighton,  under  Laud,  for 
writing  against  prelacy :  first  his  cff 
was  cut  off,  then  his  nose  slit;  then  the 
other  ear  cut  off*,  then  whipped,  then 
whipped  again.  Look  to  the  horriUe 
cruelties  exercised  by  the  Ph>tesunt 
Episcopalians  on  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  of 
whom  8000  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  that  persecution.  Persecutions  of 
Protestants  by  Protestants,  art  amply 
detailed  by  Chandler,  in  his  History  of 
Persecution  ;  by  Neale,  in  his  History 
of  the  Puritans;  by  Laing,  in  his, 
History  of  {Scotland ;  by  Penn,  in  bit 
Life  of  Fox  ;  and  in  Brandt's  liistoiy 
of  the  Keformation  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  which  fumibhes  many  very 
terrible  cases  of  the  sufferings  of  tlM 
Anabaptists    and    Remonstrants.     In 
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1560,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  de- 
creed, at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
establishment  of  Calvinism,  and  the 
pnnisbment  of  death  against  the  ancient 
rdi^n:  **With  such  indecent  haste 
Ciajs  Robertson)  did  the  very  persons 
vho  bad  just  escaped  ecclesiastical 
IjnnDT,  proceed  to  imitate  their  ex- 
■mple.  Nothing  can  be  so  absurd  as 
to  sappoie,  that  in  barbarous  ages  the 
excesaea  were  all  committed  by  one 
reUgioos  party,  and  none  by  the  other. 
The  Huguenots  of  France  burnt 
efanrches  and  hung  priests  wherever 
Ifacj  found  them,  f^umenteau,  one 
of  their  own  writers,  confesses,  that  in 
die  single  province  of  Dauphiny  they 
Uled  two  hundred  and  twenty  priests, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  friars. 
In  the  Low  Countries,  wherever  Van- 
demerk,  and  Sonoi,  lieutenants  of  the 
Prince  of  Oruige,  carried  their  arms, 
Ihsj  uniformly  put  to  death,  and  in 
eold  blood,  all  the  priests  and  religious 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
Bcotestant  Servetus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Protestants  of  Geneva,  for 
denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
the  Protestant  Gentilis  was,  on  the 
nme  score,  by  those  of  Berne;  add  to 
Uwae,  Felix  Mans,  Botman,  and  Bar- 
aerald.  Of  Servetus,  Melanchthon,  the 
mildest  of  men,  declared  that  he  de 
MTved  to  have  his  bowels  pulled  out, 
and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  The  last 
iires  of  persecution  which  were  lighted 
in  England,  were  by  Protestants.  Bar- 
tholomew Legate,  an  Arian,.was  burnt 
by  order  of  King  James  in  Smithfield, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1612;  on  the 
lltb  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  Edward 
Wdghtman  was  burnt  at  Lichfield,  by 
order  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Lich- 
iield  and  Coventry;  and  this  man  was, 
/  bdiev€f  the  last  person  who  was  burnt 
in  England  for  heresy.  There  was 
another  condemned  to  the  fire  for  the 
MUM  heresy,  but,  as  pity  was  excited 
by  the  constancy  of  these  sufferers,  it 
was  thought  better  to  allow  him  to 
linger  on  a  miserable  life  in  Newgate. 
PinJler,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  and  was  a  zealous  Church 
of  England  man,  speaking  of  the  burn- 
inga  in  question,  says,  **  It  may  appeur 
that  God  was  well  pleased  with  them." 


Thero  are,  however,  grievous  faults 
on  both  sides:  and  as  there  are  a  set  of 
men,  who,  not  content  yrith  retaliating 
upon  Protestants,  deny  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Catholics,  I  would  ask 
them  what  they  think  of  the  following 
code,  drawn  up  by  the  French  Catholics 
against  the  French  Protestants,  and 
carried  into  execution  for  one  hundred 
years,  and  as  late  as  the  year  1765,  and 
not  repealed  till  1782. 

••Any  Protestant  clergyman  remain- 
ing in  France  three  days,  without 
coming  to  the  Catholic  worship,  to  bo 
punished  with  death.  If  a  Protestant 
sends  his  son  to  a  Protestant  school- 
master for  education,  ho  is  to  forfeit 
250  livres  a  month,  and  the  school- 
master who  receives  him,  50  livres.  If 
they  sent  then:  children  to  any  seminary 
abroad,  they  wero  to  forfeit  2000  li\Tes, 
and  the  child  so  sent  became  incapable 
of  possessing  property  in  France.  To 
celebrate  Protestant  worship,  exposed 
the  clergyman  to  a  fine  of  2800  livres. 
The  fine  for  a  Protestant  for  hearing 
it,  was  1300  li^Tes.  If  any  Protestant 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in 
France,  his  goods  wero  seized  for  the 
first  offence,  and  he  was  hanged  for  the 
second.  If  any  Common  I^aycr-book, 
or  book  of  Protestant  worship,  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  any  Protest- 
ant, he  shall  forfeit  20  livres  for  the 
first  offence,  40  livres  for  the  second, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  at  pleasure  for 
the  third.  Any  person  bringing  from 
beyond  sea,  or  selling,  any  Protestant 
books  of  worship,  to  forfeit  100  livres. 
Any  magistrates  may  search  Protestant 
houses  for  such  articles.  Any  person, 
required  by  a  magistrate  to  t4ike  an 
oath  against  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  refusing,  to  be  committed  to  prison, 
and  if  he  aftenvards  refuse  again,  to 
suffer  forfeiture  of  goods.  Any  person, 
sending  any  money  over  sea  to  the 
support  of  a  Protestant  seminary,  to 
forfeit  his  goods,  and  be  imftrisoned  at 
the  king's  pleasure.  Any  person  going 
over  sea,  for  Protestant  education,  to 
forfeit  goods  and  lands  for  life.  The 
vessel  to  be  forfeited  which  conveyed 
any  Protestant  woman  or  child  over 
sea,  witl)out  the  king's  licence.  Any 
person  converting  another  to  the  Pro- 
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testant  religion,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Death  tt)  any  Protestant  priest  to  come 
into  France ;  death  to  the  person  who 
receives  him ;  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
imprisonment  to  send  money  for  the 
relief  of  any  Protestant  clergyman : 
large  rewards  for  discovering  a  Pro- 
testant parson.  Every  Protestant  shall 
cause  his  child,  within  one  month  after 
birth,  to  be  baptized  by  a  Catholic 
priest,  under  a  penalty  of  2000  livres. 
Protestants  were  fined  4000  livres  a 
month  for  being  absent  from  Catholic 
worship,  were  disabled  from  holding 
offices  and  employments,  from  keeping 
arms  in  their  houses,  from  maintaining 
suits  at  law,  from  being  guardians, 
from  practising  in  law  or  physic,  and 
from  holding  offices,  civil  or  military. 
They  were  forbidden  (bravo,  Louis 
XIV. !)  to  travel  more  than  five  miles 
from  home  without  licence,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  all  their  goods,  and  they 
might  not  come  to  court  under  pain  of 
2000  livres  A  married  Protestant 
woman,  when  convicted  of  being  of 
that  |)ersuasion,  was  liable  to  forfeit 
two  tliirds  of  her  jointure ;  she  could 
not  be  executrix  to  her  husband,  nor 
have  any  part  of  his  goods;  and  during 
her  marriage  she  might  be  kept  in 
prison,  unless  her  husband  redeemed 
her  at  the  rate  of  200  livres  a  month, 
or  the  third  part  of  his  lands.  Pro- 
testants convicted  of  being  such,  were, 
within  three  months  after  their  con- 
viction, cither  to  submit,  and  renounce 
their  religion,  or,  if  required  by  four 
magistrates,  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  if 
they  did  not  depart,  or  departing  re- 
turned, were  to  suffer  death.  All  Pro- 
testants were  required,  under  the  most 
tremendous  penalties,  to  swear  that 
they  considered  the  Pope  as  the  head 
of  the  Church.  If  they  refused  to  take 
this  oath,  which  might  be  tendered  at 
pleasure  by  any  two  magistrates,  they 
could  not  act  as  advocates,  procureurs, 
or  notaries  public.  Any  Protestant 
taking  any  office,  civil  or  military,  was 
compelled  to  abjure  the  Protestant 
religion ;  to  declare  his  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  traiisubstantiation,  and  to 
take  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament 
in  six  months,  under  the  penalty 
lOfOOO  livres.    Any  person  profess* 
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ing  the  Protestant  religion,  and  educa- 
ted in  the  same,  was  required,  in  six 
months  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  de- 
clare the  Pope  to  be  the  bead  of  tbe 
Church  ;  to  declare  his  belief  in  tnn* 
substantiation,  and  that  tbe  invocatioa 
of  saints  was  according  to  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  failing  thii, 
he  could  not  hold,  possess,  or  inherit 
landed  property  ;  his  lands  were  givea 
to  the  nearest  Catholic  relation.  Hanj 
taxes  were  doubled  upon  ProtcstanUL 
Protestants  keeping  schools  were  im* 
prisoned  for  life,  and  all  Proteitsntt 
were  forbidden  to  come  within  ta 
miles  of  Paris  or  YersaUles.  If  tnj 
Protestant  had  a  horse  worth  more 
than  100  livres,  any  Catholic  magistiate 
might  take  it  away,  and  seaicfa  Uie 
house  of  the  said  Protestant  for  anns.' 
Is  not  this  a  monstioas  code  of  peiw- 
cution  ?  Is  it  any  wonder,  after  raid- 
ing such  a  spirit  of  tyranny  as  is  hen 
exhibited,  that  the  tendencies  of  tbe 
Catholic  religion  should  be  suspected, 
and  that  the  cry  of  No  Popery  shosld 
be  a  rallying  sign  to  every  IVotestant 

nation  in  Europe  ? Forgive, 

gentle  reader,  and  gentle  elector,  tke 
triffing  deception  I  have  practised  upon 
you.  This  code  is  not  a  code  made  by 
French  Catholics  against  French  lYo- 
testants,  but  by  English  and  Irish  iVo- 
testants  against  English  and  Irish  Ct- 
thoUcs ;  I  have  given  it  to  yoo,  for  the 
most  part,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  Barn's 
*' Justice,**  of  1780  :  it  was  acted  upon 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  king's 
reign,  and  was  notorious  through  Sua 
whole  of  Europe,  as  the  most  cruel  and 
atrocious  system  of  persecution  ever 
instituted  by  one  religious  persuasion 
against  another.  Of  this  code  3Ir. 
Burke  says,  that  **it  is  a  truly  barbar- 
ous system ;  where  all  the  parts  are  an 
outrage  on  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
the  righu  of  nature ;  it  is  a  system  of 
elaborate  contrivance,  as  well  fitted 
for  the  oppression,  imprisonment,  and 
degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  de- 
basement of  human  nature  itself,  ts 
ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted  in- 
genuity of  man."  It  is  in  vain  to  »j 
that  these  cruelties  were  laws  of  politi- 
cal safety ;  such  has  always  been  the 
I  plea  for  all  religious  cruelties ;  by  sudi 
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nta  the  Catholics  defended  the 
■e  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
;iof  Mary, 
•och  facts  as  these,  the  cry  of 
tioa.  will  not  do ;  it  is  unwise 
»  it,  hecanse  it  can  be  so  very 
md  so  very  justly  retorted.  The 
»  is,  to  forget  and  forgive,  to 
I  be  friends,  and  to  say  nothing 
i  has  passed;  which  is  (o  the 
if  neither  party.  There  have 
rodous  cruelties,  and  abomin- 
ta  of  injustice,  on  both  sidesi 
t  worth  while  to  contend  who 
e  most  blood,  or  whether  (as 
irgess  objects  to  Dr.  Milner) 
f  fire  is  worse  than  hanging  or 
;  in  prison.  As  far  as  England 
concerned,  the  balance  may  be 
ceserved.  Cruelties  exercised 
e  Irish  go  fur  nothing  in  £n- 
iioning ;  but  if  it  were  not  un- 
md  vexations  to  consider  Irish 
ions*  as  part  of  the  case,  I 
believe  there  have  been  two 
s  put  to  death  for  religious 
in  Great  Britain  for  one  Pro- 
irho  has  suffered :  not  that  this 
much,  because  the  Catholics 
ioyed  the  sovereign  power  for 
rears  between  this  period  and 
nmation ;  and  certainly  it  must 
red  that  they  were  not  inactive, 
hat  peri  4,  in  the  great  work 
I  combustion. 

h  iwever  some  extenuation  of 
holic  excesses,  that  their  reli- 
» the  religion  of  the  whole  of 
vhen  the  innovation  be^an. 
BTC  the  ancient  lords  and  mas- 
faith,  before  men  introduced 
tice  of  thinking  for  themselves 

loe  writes  to  Henry  Cromwell  to 
some  thousand  Irish  boys,  to  send 
kmies.  Henry  writes  bstck  he  has 
and  desires  to  know  whether  his 
I  would  choose  as  many  girls  to  be 
p:  and  he  adds,  ''doubtless  it  is  a 
la  which  God  will  app'^ar."  Sup- 
ip  Queen  Mary  liad  I'aaght  up  and 
'M  three  or  four  thousand  Pro- 
bcSrs  and  girb  from  the  three 
iTYorkabireinill 
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in  these  matters.  The  Protestants  have 
less  excuse,  who  claimed  the  right  of 
innovation,  and  then  turned  round 
upon  other  Protestants  who  acted  upon 
the  same  principle,  or  upon  Catholics 
who  remained  as  they  were,  and  visited 
them  with  all  the  cruelties  from  which 
they  had  themselves  so  recently  es* 
caped. 

Both  sides,  as  they  acquired  power, 
abused  it;  and  both  learnt,  from  their 
sufferings,  the  great  secret  of  toleration 
and  forbearance.  If  you  wish  to  do 
good  in  the  times  in  which  you  live, 
contribute  your  cff  rts  to  perfect  this 
grand  work.  I  have  not  the  most  dis- 
tant intention  to  interfere  in  lo^l 
politics;  but  I  advise  yon  never  to 
give  a  vote  to  any  man  whose  only 
title  for  asking  it  is,  that  he  means  to 
continue  the  punishments,  privations, 
and  incapacities  of  any  human  beings, 
merely  because  they  worship  God  in 
the  way  they  think  best:  the  man  who 
a&ks  for  your  vote  upon  such  a  plea, 
is,  probably^  a  very  weak  man,  who 
believes  in  his  own  bad  reasoning,  or 
a  very  artful  man,  who  is  laughing  at 
you  for  your  credulity :  at  all  events, 
he  is  a  man  who  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly exposes  his  country  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  hands  down  to 
posterity  all  the  foolish  opinions  and 
all  the  bad  passions  which  prevail  in 
those  times  in  which  ho  happens  to 
live.  Such  a  man  is  so  far  from  being 
that  friend  to  the  Church  which  he 
pretends  to  be,  that  he  declares  its 
safety  cannot  bo  reconciled  with  the 
franchises  of  the  people ;  for  what  worse 
can  be  said  of  the  Church  of  England 
than  this,  that  wherever  it  is  judged 
necessary  to  give  it  a  legal  establish- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  to  deprive 
the  body  of  the  people,  if  ihey  adhere 
to  their  old  opinions,  of  their  liberties, 
and  of  all  their  free  customs,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  a  state  of  civil  servi- 
tude? 

Sydney  Sjuth. 
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A  SEEMON 

ON  THOBB 

RULES  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY 

BT  WHICH 

OUB  OPINIONS  OP  OTHER  SECTS  SHOULD  BE  FOEMED: 

PRBACHBD  BBPORB  THB 

MATOB  AND  COBPOEATION 

IN 

THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  BRISTOL 
On  Wednesday,  Nov.  5, 1838. 


I  PUBLini  this  Sermon  (or  rather  allow  others  to  publish  it),  because  i ^  ^ 

who  know  the  city  of  Bristol  better  than  I  do,  have  earnestly  solicited  me  to  do  so,  and 
are  convinced  it  will  do  good.  It  is  not  without  reluctance  (as  flur  as  I  myself  am  ood- 
cemed)  that  I  send  to  the  Press  such  plain  rudiments  of  oommon  charity  and  common 
sense. 

Stshst  Smith. 
Nov.  8, 1828. 


Col.  lU.  12, 18. 

Put  on,  08  the  elect  qf  Ood,  kindnsas, 
humbleness  qf  mind,  meekness,  long- 
suffering ;  forbearing  one  another,  and 
forgiving  one  another. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  its  wisdom 
and  piety,  has  very  properly  ordained 
that  a  day  of  thanksgiving  should  be 
set  apart,  in  which  we  may  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  mer- 
cies vouchsafed  to  this  nation  in  their 
escape  from  the  dreadful  plot  planned 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Sovereign 
and  his  Parliament, — the  forerunner, 
no  doubt,  of  such  sanguinary  scenes 
as  were  suited  to  the  manners  of  that 
age,  and  must  have  proved  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  such  enormpus 
wickedness    and  ctueVly.     ^uch.   au 


for  national  pietjr.  And  it  is  a  comely 
and  Christian  sight  to  see  the  magis- 
trates and  high  aathorities  of  the  land 
obedient  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  and  holding  forth  to  their 
fellow-subjects  a  wise  example  of 
national  gratitude  and  terions  devotion. 
This  use  of  this  day  is  deserving  of 
every  commendation.  The  idea  that 
Almighty  Gk>d  does  sometimes  exer- 
cise a  special  providence  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  whole  people*  is  justified 
by  Scripture,  is  not  repugnant  to  rea- 
son, and  can  produce  nothing  hot 
feelings  and  opinions  £aToiin£le  to 
virtue  and  religion. 

Another  wise  and  lawful  nse  of  this 
day  is  an  honest  self-congratulation 
that  wo  have  burst  thrcragh  those 
bands    which    the    Roman    CathoUc 


escape  is  a  fair  and  \ayf  (^  iouTv^«^x<^A^iv^'OcL<;yA'«^i^^  impose  upon  human 
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judgment;  tluu  the  Protestant  Church 
not  only  permits,  but  exhorts,  every 
man  to  appeal  from  human  authority 
to  the  SiTipturcs;  that  it  iiiakL'S  of  the 
clergy  guides  and  advisers,  not  masters 
and  oracles ;  that  it  discourages  vain 
and  idle  ceremonies,  unmeaning  ob- 
•enranccs,  and  hypocritical  pomp;  and 
encourages  freedom  in  thinking  upon 
religion,  and  simplicity  in  religious 
forma.  It  is  impossible  that  any  can- 
did man  should  not  observe  the  marked 
uperiority  of  the  Protestant  over  the 
Catholic  faith  in  these  particulars;  and 
difficult  that  any  pious  man  should  not 
feel  grateful  to  Almighty  Providence 
for  escape  from  danger  which  would 
hare  plunged  this  country  afresh  into 
to  many  errors  and  so  many  absur- 
dities. 

I  hope,  in  this  condemnation  of  the 
Catholic  religion  Qn  which  I  most  sin- 
cerely join  its  bitterest  enemies),  I  shall 
not  be  so  far  mistaken  as  to  have  it 
supposed  that  I  would  convey  the 
slightest  approbation  of  any  laws  which 
disqualify  or  incapacitate  any  class  of 
men  from  civil  offices  on  account  of 
reUgions  opinions.  I  regard  all  such 
laws  as  fatal  and  lamentable  mistakes 
in  legislation ;  they  are  mistakes  of 
troubled  times  and  half-barbarous  ages. 
All  Europe  is  gradually  emerging  from 
their  influence.  This  country  has 
lately,  with  the  entire  consent  of  its 
Prelates,  made  a  noble  and  successfol 
effiorty  by  the  abolition  of  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  laws  of  this  class.  In 
proportion  as  such  example  is  followed, 
the  enemies  o£  Church  and  State  will 
be  diminished,  and  the  foundation  of 
peace,  order,  and  happiness  be  strength- 
ened. These  are  my  opinions,  which 
I  mention,  not  to  convert  you,  but  to 
cnard  myself  from  misrepresentation. 
It  is  my  duty, — it  is  my  wish, — it  is 
the  subject  of  this  day  to  point  out 
those  evils  of  the  Catholic  religion 
from  which  we  have  escaped ;  but  I 
■honld  be  to  the  last  degree  concerned, 
if  a  condemnation  of  theological  errors 
were  to  be  construed  into  an  approba- 
tion of  laws  which  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider as  deeply  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
intoleTance.  I  therefore  beg  you  to 
remember,  that  I  record  these  opinions, 


not  for  the  purpose  of  convcrtinjr  any 
one  to  tliein,  which  would  he  an  nhuse 
of  the  priviK-jj;(Mjf  addro.siii^  y»Mi  irorn 
the  pulpit  ;  not  that  I  attaeli  the 
slightest  degree  of  importance  to  them 
because  they  are  mine;  but  merely  to 
guard  myself  from  misrepresentation 
upon  a  point  on  which  all  men's  pas- 
sions arc,  at  this  moment,  so  powerfully 
excited. 

I  have  said  that,  at  this  moment,  all  ^ 
men*s  passions  are  powerfully  excited 
on  this  subject.  If  this  be  true,  it 
points  out  to  me  my  line  of  duty.  I 
must  use  my  endeavours  to  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  this  day ;  to  take 
care  that  the  principles  of  sound  reason 
are  not  lost  sight  of;  and  that  such 
excitement,  instead  of  rising  into  dan- 
gerous vehemence,  is  calmed  into 
active  and  useful  investigation  on  the 
subject. 

I  shall,  therefore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  not  investigate  generally  the 
duties  of  charity  and  forbearance,  but 
of  charity  and  forbearance  in  religious 
matters;  of  that  Christian  meekness 
and  humility  which  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  bad  ))assions  into  religious 
concerns,  and  keep  calm  and  pure  the 
mind  intent  upon  eternity.  And  re- 
member, I  beg  of  you,  that  the  rules  I 
shall  offer  you  for  the  observation  of 
Christian  charity  are  general,  and  of 
universal  application.  What  you 
choose  to  do,  and  which  way  you 
incline  upon  any  particular  question, 
are,  and  can  be,  no  concern  of  mine. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  arrogance 
and  presumption  in  me,  or  in  any 
other  minister  of  God's  word,  to  inter- 
fere on  such  points;  I  only  endeavour 
to  teach  that  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
charity,  which  (though  it  cannot 
always  prevent  differences  upon  reli- 
gious points)  will  ensure  that  these 
differences  arc  carried  on  with  Chris- 
tian gentleness.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  lay  down  these  rules  for  difference 
with  care  and  moderation ;  and  if  you 
will  attend  to  them  patiently  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  however 
the  practice  of  them  may  be  forgotten, 
the  propriety  of  them  cannot  be  de- 
nied, i 

It  would  always  be  easier  to  fall  in       i 
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with  human  passions  than  to  resist 
them  ;  but  the  ministers  of  God  must 
do  their  duty  through  evil  report,  and 
through  good  report;  neither  prevented 
nor  excited  by  the  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  They  must  teach  those 
general  truths  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  committed  to  their  care, 
and  upon  which  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  the  world  depend. 

In  pressing  ujjon  you  the  great  duty 
of  religious  charity,  the  inutility  of  the 
opposite  defect  of  religious  violence 
first  ot)'ers  itself  to,  and  indeed  ob- 
trudes itself  upon,  my  notice.  The 
evil  of  difference  of  opinion  must  exist; 
it  admits  of  no  cure.  The  wildest 
visionary  docs  not  now  hope  he  can 
bring  his  fcUow-preaturcs  to  one  stan- 
dard of  faith.  If  history  has  taught  us 
any  one  thing,  it  is  that  mankind,  on 
such  sort  of  subjects,  will  form  their  own 
opinions.  Thescfore  to  want  charity 
in  religious  matters  is  at  least  useless; 
it  hardens  error,  and  provokes  recri- 
mination :  but  it  docs  not  enlighten 
those  whom  we  wish  to  rcchum,  nor 
does  it  extend  doctrines  which  to  us 
appear  so  clear  and  indisputable.  But 
to  do  wrong,  and  to  gain  nothing  by 
it,  is  surely  to  add  folly  to  fault,  and 
to  proclaim  an  understanding  not  led 
by  the  rule  of  reason,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
position unregulated  by  the  Cliristian 
fahh. 

Religious  charity  requires  that  we 
should  not  judge  any  sect  of  Christians 
by  the  representations  of  their  enemies 
alone,  without  hearing  and  reading 
what  they  have  to  say  in  their  own 
defence;  it  requires  only,  of  course,  to 
state  such  a  rule  to  procure  for  it  gen- 
eral admission.  No  man  can  pretend 
to  say  that  such  a  rule  is  not  founded 
upon  the  plainest  principles  of  justice 
— upon  those  plain  principles  of  justice 
.  which  no  one  thinks  of  violating  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life ;  and  yet  I 
fear  that  rule  is  not  always  very 
strictly  adhered  to  in  religious  ani- 
mosities. Religious  hatred  is  often 
founded  on  tradition,  often  on  hearsay, 
often  on  the  misrepresentations  of  no- 
torious enemies  ;  without  inquiry, 
without  the  slightest,  txwu\Tv«i!L\o^  of 
opposite  rea&ona  anCi  &\xOiofi\A!^  qx' 


consideration  of  that  which  the  accused 
party  has  to  offer  for  defence  or  expla- 
nation. It  is  impossible,  I  admit,  to 
examine  everything;  many  have  not 
talents,  many  have  not  leisure,  for  such 
pursuits  ;  many  must  be  contented 
with  the  faith  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  up,  and  must  think  it  the  be8( 
modification  of  the  Christian  faith,  be- 
cause they  are  told  it  is  so.  But  this 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  religions 
controversy,  though  not  blameable 
when  it  proceeds  from  want  of  power, 
and  want  x>f  opportunity^  can  bo  no 
possible  justification  of  violent  and 
acrimonious  opinions.  I  would  say  to 
the  ignorant  man,  **It  is  not  your 
ignorance  I  blame ;  you  have  had  no 
means  perhaps  of  acquiring  knowledge : 
the  circumstances  of  your  life  have  not 
led  to  it— may  have  prevented  it ;  but 
then  I  must  tell  you,  if  you  have  not 
had  leisure  to  inquire,  you  have  no 
right  to  accuse.  If  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  opposite  arguments, 
— or,  knowing,  cannot  balance  them, 
it  is  not  upon  you  the  task  devolves  of 
exposing  the  errors,  and  impugning 
the  opinions  of  other  secta,**  If  charier 
bo  ever  necessary,  it  is  in  those  who 
know  accurately  neither  the  accusation 
nor  the  defence.  If  invectives, — if 
rooted  antipathy,  in  religious  opinions 
be  ever  a  breach  of  Christian  rules,  it 
is  so  in  those  who,  not  being  able  to 
become  wise,  arc  not  willing  to  become 
charitable  and  modest. 

Any  candid  man  acquaL  ted  with 
religious  controversy  will,  I  thiik, 
admit  that  he  has  fre(^uently,  in  the 
course  of  his  studies,  been  astonished 
by  the  force  of  arguments  with  which 
that  cause  has  been  defenv!!ed  which  he 
at  first  thought  to  be  incapable  of  any 
defence  at  all.  Some  accusations  hie 
has  found  to  be  utterly  groundless;  in 
others  the  facts  and  aiiguments  have 
been  mis-stated :  in  other  insUnces  the 
accusation  has  been  retorted:  in  many 
cases  the  tenets  have  been  defended  by 
strong  arguments  and  honest  appeal  to 
Scripture,  in  many  with  consummate 
acuteness  and  deep  learning.  So  that 
religious  studies  often  teach  to  oppo- 
nents a  greater  respect  for  each  other*! 
\\a^SiX!L\ft^  T&s^\»^  «jcLd  aoqoirements; 
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exhibit  the  real  difficalties  of  the  sub- 
ject; lessen  the  surprise  and  anp^er 
which  are  apt  to  be  excited  bj  oppo- 
dtion;  and  hy  these  means,  promote 
that  forgiving  pne  another,  and  for- 
bearinf?  one  another,  which  are  so 
powerfully  recommended  by  the  words 
of  my  text 

A  gre4it  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by 
not  attending  to  the  limits  of  inter- 
ierencQ  with  each  other's  religions 
opiniont, — by  not  leaving  to  the  ]>owcr 
and  wisdom  of  God,  that  which  belongs 
toOod  alone.  Our  holy  religion  con- 
lilts  of  some  doctrines  which  influence 
practice,  and  of  others  which  are  purely 

relative.  If  religious  errors  be  of 
former  description,  they  may,  per- 
hapi,  be  fair  objects  of  human  iiifer- 
ftrencc;  but  If  the  opinion  bo  merely 
theological  and  speculative,  there,  the 
right  of  human  interference  seems  to 
end,  because  the  necessity  for  such  in- 
terference does  not  exist.  Any  error 
of  this  nature  is  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature. — between  the  Redeemer 
■ad  the  redeemed.  If  such  opinions 
«ra  not  the  best  opinions  which  can  be 
foond,  God  Almighty  will  punish  the 
error,  if  mere  error  seemeth  to  the  Al- 
mighty a  fit  object  of  punishment. 
Why  may  not  man  wait  if  God  waits? 
Where  are  we  called  upon  in  Scripture 
to  pursue  men  for  errors  purely  specu- 
lative?— to  assist  Heaven  in  punishing 
those  offences  which  belong  only  to 
Heaven  ? — in  fighting  unasked  for  what 
we  deem  to  be  the  Imttlcs  of  God,— of 
thmt  patient  and  merciful  God,  who 
pities  the  frailties  we  do  not  pity,— who 
forgives  the  errors  we  do  not  forgive, 
— who  sends  rain  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  and  makcth  his  sun  to  shine 
upon  the  evil  and  the  good. 

Another  canon  of  religious  charity 
11  to  reviife,  at  long  intervals,  the  bad 
^^inions  we  have  been  compelled,  or 
xmther  our  forefathers  have  been  com- 
pelled, to  form  of  other  Christian  sects; 
to  lee  whether  the  different  bias  of  the 
age,  the  more  general  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence, do  not  render  those  tenets 
leM  pernicious:  that  which  might  prove 
A  ray  great  evil  under  other  circum- 
•lances,  and  in  other  times,  may,  per- 
hmpB,  however  weak  and  erroneous,  be 


harmless  in  these  times,  and  under 
these  circumstances.  "Wc  must  1)0 
aware,  too,  that  we  do  not  mistake 
recollections  for  apprehensions,  and 
confound  together  wh:.t  has  passed 
with  what  is  to  come, — history  with 
futurity.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
the  most  enormous  abuse  of  this  re- 
ligious institution  to  imagine  tliat  such 
dreadful  scenes  of  wickeihiess  are  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  Catholics  of  the 
present  day,  because  the  annals  of  this 
country  were  'disgraced  by  such  an 
event  two  hundred  years  ago.  It 
would  be  an  enormous  abuse  of  this 
day  to  extend  the  crimes  of  a  few 
desperate  wretches  to  a  wht»le  sect; 
to  fix  the  passions  of  dark  ages  upon 
times  of  refinement  and  civilisation. 
All  these  are  mistakes  and  abuses  of 
this  day,  which  violate  everj-  principle 
of  Christian  charity,  endanger  tne  peace 
of  society,  and  give  life  and  i)erp(.'tuity 
to  hatreds,  which  must  perish  at  one 
time  or  another,  ond  had  better,  for  the 
peace  of  society,  perish  now. 

It  would  be  religiously  charitable 
also,  to  consider  whether  the  objc'ction- 
ablc  tenets,  which  different  sects  pro- 
fess, are  in  their  hearts  as  well  as  in 
their  books.  There  is  unfortunately  so 
much  pride  where  there  onirht  to  be  so 
much  humility,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
almost  impossible,  to  make  relii;ious 
sects  abjure  or  recant  the  doctrines 
they  have  once  professed.  It  is  not 
in  this  manner,  I  fear,  that  the  best  and 
purest  churches  are  ever  n-formed. 
But  the  doctrine  gradually  becomes 
obsolete;  and,  though  not  disowned, 
ceases  in  fact  to  be  a  distingnishinp: 
characteristic  of  the  sect  which  pro- 
fesses it.  These  modes  of  reformation, 
— this  silent  antiquation  of  doctrines, — 
this  real  improvement,  which  the  parties 
themselves  are  too  wise  not  to  feel, 
though  not  wise  enough  to  own,  must, 
I  am  afraid,  be  generally  conceded  to 
human  infirmity.  Theyareinduliiences 
not  unnecessary  to  many  sects  of  Chris- 
tians. The  more  generous  method 
would  be  to  admit  error  where  error 
exists,  to  say  these  were  the  tenets  and 
interpretations  of  dark  and  ignorant 
ages;  wider  inquiry,  fresh  discussion, 
superior  intelligence  hav^  c,oxm\iR.^^ 
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lis  we  are  wrong;  we  will  act  in  future 
upon  better  and  wiser  principles.  This 
is  what  men  do  in  laws,  arts,  and 
sciences;  and  happy  for  them  would 
it  be  if  they  used  the  same  modest 
docility  in  the  highest  of  all  concerns. 
But  it  is,  I  fear,  more  than  experience 
will  allow  us  to  expect;  and  therefore 
the  kindest  and  most  charitable  method 
is  to  allow  religious  septs  silently  to 
improve  without  reminding  them  of, 
and  taunting  them  with,  the  improve* 
ment;  without  bringing  them  to  the 
humiliation  of  formal  disavowal,  or  the 
still  more  pernicious  practice  of  de- 
fending  what  they  know  to  be  inde- 
fensible. The  triumphs  which  proceed 
from  the  neglect  of  these  principles  are 
not  (what  they  pretend  to  be)  the 
triumphs  of  religion,  but  the  triumphs 
of  personal  vanity.  The  object  is  not 
to  extinguish  dangerous  error  with  as 
little  pain  and  degradation  as  possible 
to  him  who  has  fallen  into  the  error: 
but  the  object  is  to  exalt  ourselves,  and 
to  depreciate  our  theological  opponents, 
as  much  as  possible,  at  any  expense  to 
God's  sei-vice,  and  to  the  real  interests 
of  truth  and  religion. 

There  is  another  practice  not  less 
common  than  this,  and  equally  un> 
charitable ;  and  that  is,  to  represent 
the  opinions  of  the  most  violent  and 
eager  persons  who  can  be  met  with,  as 
the  common  and  received  opinions  of 
the  whole  sect.  There  arc,  in  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  indivi- 
dualH,  by  whose  opinion  or  by  whose 
conduct  the  great  body  would  very 
reluctantly  be  judged.  Some  men 
aim  at  attracting  notice  by  singu- 
larity ;  some  are  deficient  in  temper; 
some  in  learning;  some  push  every 
principle  to  the  extreme ;  distort, 
overstate,  pervert;  fill  every  one  to 
whom  their  cause  is  dear  with  concern 
that  it  should  have  been  committed  to 
such  rash  and  intemperate  advocates. 
If  you  wish  to  gain  a  victory  over  your 
antagonists,  these  are  the  men  whose 
T^rTitings  you  should  study,  whose 
opinions  you  should  dwell  on,  and 
should  carefully  bring  forward  to 
notice;  but  if  you  wish,  as  the  elect  of 
God,  to  put  on  kindness  and  humblc- 
t  tttiSB^  meekness,  and  long-»uffetm\^v— 


if  you  wish  to  forbear  and  to  forgive, 
it  will  then  occur  to  you  that  you 
should  seek  the  true  opinions  of  any 
sect  from  those  only  who  are  appcored 
of,  and  reverenced  by  that  sect;  to 
whose  authority  that  sect  defer,  and 
by  whose  arguments  they  consider  tbeir 
tenets  to  be  properly  defended.  This 
may  not  suit  your  purpose  if  joa  an 
combating  for  victory;  but  it  is  joor 
duty  if  you  are  combating  for  tmth:  it 
is  the  safe,  honest,  and  splendid  eoo- 
duct  of  him,  who  never  writes  nor 
speaks  on  religious  subjects,  but  that 
he  may  diffuse  the  real  blessings  of 
religion  among  his  fellow-crettnreii 
and  restrain  the  bitterness  of  contro- 
versy by  the  feelings  of  Christian  diaritj 
and  forbearance. 

Let  us  also  ask  oorselTes,  when  we 
are  sitting  in  severe  judgment  npon 
the  faults,  follies,  and  errors  of  odier 
Christian  sects,  whether  it  be  not  barely 
possible  that  we  have  fallen  into  some 
mistakes  and  misrcpresentationsT  Let 
us  ask  ourselves,  honestly  and  fiurly, 
whether  we  are  wholly  exempt  from 
prejudice,  from  pride,  from  obstinste 
adhesion  to  what  candour  calls  upon 
us  to  alter,  and  to  yield?  Are  there 
no  violent  and  mistaken  members  of 
our  own  community,  by  whose  conduct 
we  should  be  loth  to  be  guided,— by 
whose  tenets  we  should  not  choose  our 
faith  should  be  judged  ?  Has  time,  that 
improves  all,  found  nothing  in  us  to 
change  for  the  better?  Amid  all  the 
manifold  divisions  of  the  Christian 
world,  are  we  the  only  Christians  who, 
without  having  anything  to  learn  firom 
the  knowledge  and  civilisation  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  have  started  up, 
without  infancy,  and  without  error, 
into  consummate  wisdom  and  wpofka 
perfection? 

To  listen  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends 
is  a  rule  which  not  only  increases  seiife 
in  common  life,  but  is  highly  favoortble 
to  the  increase  of  religious  candour. 
You  find  that  you  are  not  so  free  from 
faults  as  your  friends  suppose,  nor  so 
full  of  faults  as  your  enemies  suppose. 
You  begin  to  think  it  not  impossible 
that  you  may  be  as  unjust  to  others  as 
they  are  to  yon;  and  that  the  wisest 
and  most  Christiaii  sebemo  is  that  of 
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mntnal  indolgeDW;  that  it  is  better  to 
pat  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  kindness, 
humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long- 
snfiering,  forbearing  one  another,  and 
forgiring  one  another. 

Some  men  cannot  understand  how 
Aej  are  to  be  zealous  if  they  are  candid 
in  religions  matters;  how  the  energy, 
neeessarj  for  the  one  yirtue,  is  com- 
patible with  the  calmness  which  the 
other  requires.  But  remember  that 
the  Scriptures  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween laudable  seal  and  indiscreet  zeal ; 
that  the  apostles  and  epistolary  writers 
knew  they  had  as  much  to  fear  from 
the  orer-excitement  of  some  men, 
at  from  the  supineness  of  others;  and 
In  nothing  have  they  laboured  more 
than  in  preventing  religion  from  arm- 
ing human  passions,  instead  of  allaying 
tliem,  and  rendering  those  principles  a 
sonrce  of  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred 
which  were  intended  for  universal 
peace.  I  admit  that  indifference  some- 
times puts  on  the  appearance  of  can- 
dour; but  though  there  is  a  counterfeit, 
ytet  there  is  a  reality;  and  the  imitation 
proves  the  value  of  the  original,  bc- 
CMise  men  only  attempt  to  multiply 
the  appearances  of  useful  and  impor- 
tant things.  The  object  is  to  be  at 
the  same  time  pious  to  God  and 
charitable  to  man;  to  render  your  own 
fiuth  as  pure  and  perfect  as  possible, 
not  only  without  hatred  of  those  who 
differ  from  you,  but  with  a  constant 
recollection  that  it  is  possible,  in 
■pite  of  thought  and  study,  that  you 
may  have  been  mistaken, — that  other 
■ects  may  be  right,— and  that  a  zeal  in 
hii  service,  which  God  does  not  want, 
ia  a  very  bad  excuse  for  those  bad 
peisions  which  his  sacred  word  con- 
demns. 

Lastly,  I  would  suggest  that  many 
diflerences  between  sects  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  furious  zeal  of 
many  men  would  make  them.  Are 
the  tenets  of  any  sect  of  such  a  dc- 
icription  that  we  beliovc  they  will  be 
■aved  under  the  Christian  faith  ?  I)o 
Ihey  fultil  the  common  duties  of  life? 
Do  they  respect  property?  Are  they 
obedient  to  the  laws  ?  I)o  they  speak 
the  truth?  If  all  these  things  be 
rif^t,  the  yiolence  of  hostility  may 


surely  submit  to  some  little  softness 
and  relaxation ;  honest  difference  of 
opinion  cannot  fall  for  such  entire 
separation  and  complete  antipathy; 
such  zeal  as  this,  if  it  ^  zeal,  and  not 
something  worse,  is  not  surely  zeal 
according  to  discretion. 

The  arguments,  then,  which  I  have 
adduced  in  support  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religious  charity  arc,  that  vio- 
lence upon  such  subjects  is  rarely  or 
ever  found  to  be  useful ;  but  generally 
to  produce  effects  opposite  to  those 
which  are  intended.  I  have  observed 
that  religious  sects  arc  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  representations  of  their  ene- 
mies ?  but  that  they  are  to  be  heard 
for  themselves,  in  the  pleadings  of 
their  best  writers,  not  in  the  represen- 
tations of  those  whose  intemperate  zeal 
is  a  misfortune  to  the  sect  to  which 
they  belong.  If  you  will  study  the 
principles  of  your  religious  opponents, 
you  will  often  find  your  contempt  and 
hatred  lessened  in  proporti  -n  as  you 
are  better  acquainted  with  what  you  des- 
pise. Many  rcl  igious  opinions,  which 
are  purely  speculative,  arc  without  the 
limits  of  human  interference.  In  the 
numerous  sects  of  Christianity,  inter- 
preting our  religion  in  very  opposite 
manners,  all  cannot  be  right.  Imitate 
the  forbearance  and  long-suffering  of 
God,  who  throws  the  mantle  of  his 
mercy  over  all,  and  who  will  probably 
save,  on  the  last  day,  the  piously  right 
and  the  piously  wron^*,  seeking  Jesus 
in  humbleness  of  mind.  Do  not  drive 
religious  sects  to  the  disgrace  (or  to 
what  they  foolishly  think  the  disgrace) 
of  formally  disavowing  tenets  they 
once  professed,  but  concede  something 
to  human  weakness ;  and  when  the 
tenet  is  virtually  given  up,  treat  it  as 
if  it  were  actually  given  up;  and  al- 
ways consider  it  to  be  very  p  ssible 
that  you  yourself  may  have  made 
mistakes,  and  fallen  into  erroneous 
opinions,  as  well  as  any  other  sect 
to  which  you  arc  opposed.  If  you  put 
on  these  dispositions,  and  this  tenor  of 
mind,  you  cannot  be  guilty  of  any 
religious  fault,  take  what  part  you  will 
in  the  religious  disputes  which  appear 
to  be  coming  on  the  world.  If  you 
choose  to  perpetuate  the  restrictions 
&4 
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upon  yonr  fellow-creatures,  no  one  has 
a  right  to  call  you  bigoted;  if  you 
choose  to  do  them  away,  no  one  has 
any  right  to  call  you  lax  and  indif- 
ferent :  you  have  done  yoar  utmost  to 
do  right,  and  whether  you  err,  or  do 
not  err,  in  your  mode  of  interpreting 
the  Christian  religion,  you  show  at 
least  that  yon  have  caught  its  heavenly 
spirit, —  that  you  have  put  on,  as  the 
elect  of  God,  kindness,  humbleness  of 
mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  for- 
bearing one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
another. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  be- 
fore you  the  uses  and  abases  of  tkis 
day;  and,  having  stated  the  great 
mercy  of  God*s  interference,  and  the 
blessings  this  country  has  secured  to 
itself  in  resisting  the  errors  and  fol- 
lies, and  superstitions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  I  have  endeavoured  that  this 
just  sense  of  our  own  superiority  should 
not  militate  against  the  sacred  princi- 
ples of  Christian  charity.  That  charity 
which  I  ask  of  others,  I  ask  also  for 
myself.  I  am  sure  I  am  preaching 
before  those  who  will  think  (whether 
they  agree  with  me  or  not)  that  I 
have  spoken  conscientiously,  and  from 
good  motives,  and  from  honest  feel- 
ings, on  a  very  difficult  subject, — not 
sought  for  by  me,  but  devolving  upon 
me  in  the  course  of  duty ; — in  which  I 
should  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of 
myself  (as  you  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  me),  if  I  had  thought  only 
how  to  flatter  and  please,  or  thought 
of  anything  but  what  I  hope  I  always 
do  think  of  in  the  pulpit, —  that  I  am 
placed  here  by  Grod  to  tell  truth,  and 
to  do  good. 

I  shall  conclude  my  sermon  (ex- 
tended, I  am  afraid,  already  to  an 
unreasonable  length),  by  reciting  to 
yon  a  very  short  and  beautiful  apo- 
logue, taken  from  the  Rabbinical 
writers.    It  is,  I  believe,  quoted  by 


Bishop  Taylor  in  his  **  Holy  linng 
and  Dying."  I  have  not  now  access  . 
to  that  book,  but  I  quote  it  to  yoa 
from  memory,  and  should  be  made 
truly  happy  if  you  would  quote  it  to 
others  from  memory  also. 

**  As  Abraham  was  sitting  in  the 
door  of  his  tent,  there  came  unto  him 
a  wayfaring  man ;  and  Abraham  gave 
him  water  for  his  feet,  and  set  bread 
before  him.     And  Abraham  said  noto 
him,  *  Let  us  now  worship  the  Lord 
our  God  before  we  eat  of  this  bread.* 
And  the  wayfaring  man  said  anto 
Abraham,  *  I  will  not  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  for  thy  God  is  not  my  God; 
but  I  will  worship  my  God,  even  the 
God  of  my   fathers.'    Bat  Abraham 
was  exceeding  wroth ;  and  he  rose  ap 
to  put  the  wayfaring  man  forth  from 
the  door  of  his  tent.    And  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  was  heard  in  the  tent,— 
Abraham!  Abraham!    have  I  borne 
with  this  man  for  threescore  and  ten 
years,  and  canst  not  thou  bear  with 
him  for  one  hour?"* 

*  This  beautifiil  Apologue  is  introdoeed 
by  Bishop  Taylor  in  the  second  editkm  of 
his  Liberty  of  PropheniDK.  (See  Bishop 
Heber's  Life  of  Bishop  Tsarlor.  vol.  vin.  p. 
232.) 

Bishop  Taylor  says,  **  I  end  with  a  tttry 
which  I  find  in  the  Jeu^g  Books."  [The 
story  is  almost  word  for  word  a  traoshtiOB 
(h>m  the  Persian  poet.  Saadi,  in  his  poem  of 
tho  BOstan ;  trauslated  into  Latin  biy  Georm 
Gentius,  a  JIno,  and  published  by  him  at 
Amsterdam  in  1661.  Tajlor^i  Jlnl  editioa 
of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesyinf(  was  previoua 
to  that  date;  his  second  edition  was  soon 

Bishop  Taylor  adds,  "Upon  this  (saith 
the  story)  Abraham  fetched  bim  back 
again,  and  gave  him  hospital  entertainment 
aud  wise  instruction.**  "Go  thou,"  ms 
Bishop  Taylor.  **and  do  likewiae.  and  t^y 
charity  will  be  rewarded  hy  the  God  or 
Abraham!"  The  original  of  Saadi  ends 
with  the  reprimand  of  the  Almiichty.  Gen* 
tins  has  adaed  the  subsequent  aentence^ 

The  Persian  poet.  Saadi,  was  bom  at  Shi- 
raz,  A.H.  671  (a.d.  1193).  He  died  at  8U- 
raz,  A.  H.  091  (▲.  D.  1313),  aged  120  yean. 


SEEMON 

ON  THE 

DUTIES    OF    THE    QUEEN. 

[Preached  at  St.Paurs  Cathedral.] 


Dakisl,  it.  31. 

0  king,  thy  kingdom  ia  departed  from  thee. 

1  DO  not  think  I  am  getting  out  of  the 
hir  line  of  duty  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  if,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reign,  I  take  a  short  review  of  the 
moral  and  religions  state  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  point  out  what  those  topics 
•re  which  dcserre  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  a  wise  and  a  Chris- 
tian people. 

The  death  of  a  King  is  always  an 
sirrul  lesson  to  mankind ;  and  it  pro- 
daces  a  more  solemn  pause,  and 
creates  more  profound  reflection,  than 
tbe  best  lessons  of  the  best  teachers. 

From  the  throne  to  the  tomb — 
wealth,  splendour,  flattery,  all  gone! 
The  look  of  favour — the  voice  of 
power,  no  more ;  —  the  deserted  palace 
•—  the  wretched  monarch  on  his  fune- 
nl  bier — the  mourners  ready — the 
dismal  march  of  death  prepared.  Who 
are  we,  and  what  are  we?  and  for 
what  has  God  made  as  ?  and  why  are 
we  doomed  to  this  frail  and  unquiet 
existence  ?  Who  does  not  feel  all 
this  ?  in  whose  heart  does  it  not  pro- 
Toke  appeal  to,  and  dependence  on 
God?  before  whose  eyes  does  it  not 
bring  the  folly  and  the  nothingness  of 
all  things  human? 

But  a  good  King  mast  not  go  to  his 
grave  without  that  reverence  from  the 


people  which  his  virtues  deserved. 
And  I  will  state  to  you  what  those 
virtues  were, —  state  it  to  you  honestly 
and  fairly ;  for  I  should  lieartiiy  de- 
spise myself,  if  from  this  chair  of  trutli 
I  could  utter  one  word  of  panegyric  of 
the  great  men  of  the  earth,  which  I 
could  not  aver  before  the  throne  of 
God. 

The  late  Monarch,  whose  loss  wo 
have  to  deplore,  was  sincere  and 
honest  in  his  political  relations  ;  ho 
put  his  trust  really  where  ho  put  his 
trust  ostensibly  —  and  did  not  attempt 
to  undermine,  by  secret  means,  thuso 
to  whom  he  trusted  publicly  the  con> 
duct  of  affairs ;  and  I  must  beg  to 
remind  you  that  no  vice  and  no  virtuo 
are  indifferent  in  a  Monarch :  human 
beings  are-very  imitative  ;  there  is  a 
fashion  in  the  higher  qualities  of  our 
minds,  as  there  is  in  the  lesser  con- 
siderations of  life.  It  is  by  no  means 
indifferent  to  the  morals  of  the  people 
at  large,  whether  a  tricking  perHdious 
king  is  placed  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms,  or  whether  the  sceptre  is 
swayed  by  one  of  plain  and  manly 
character,  walking  ever  in  a  straight 
line,  on  the  firm  grouml  of  truth,  under 
the  searching  eye  of  God. 

The  late  King  was  of  a  sweet  and 
Christian  disposition:  he  did  not  trea- 
sure up  little  animosities,  and  indulge 
in  vindictive  feelings  :  he  had  no  eue- 
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mies  bat  the  enemies  of  the  coantiy ; 
he  did  not  make  the  memory  of  a 
King  a  fountain  of  wrath  j  the  feelings 
of  the  individual  (where  they  required 
any  control)  were  in  perfect  subjec- 
tion to  the  just  conception  he  had 
formed  of  his  high  duties ;  and  every 
one  near  him  found  it  was  a  govern- 
ment of  principle,  and  not  of  temper ; 
not  of  caprice,  not  of  malice  couching 
in  high  places,  and  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity of  springing  on  its  victim. 

Our  late  Monarch  had  the  good 
nature  of  Christianity  :  he  loved  the 
happiness  of  all  the  individuals  about 
him,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
promoting  it;  and  where  the  heart  is 
good,  and  the  mind  active,  and  the 
means  ample,  this  makes  a  luminous 
and  beautiful  life,  which  gladdens  the 
nations,  and  leads  them,  and  turns 
men  to  the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  the 
great  work  of  salvation. 

We  may  honestly  say  of  our  late 
Sovereign  that  he  loved  his  country, 
and  was  sensibly  alive  to  its  glory  and 
its  happiness.  When  he  .entered  into 
his  palaces  he  did  not  say,  **  All  this  is 
my  birthright :  I  am  entitled  to  it —  it 
is  my  due — how  can  I  gain  more 
splendour?  how  can  I  increase  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  ?  **  but  he 
looked  upon  it  all  as  a  memorial  that 
he  was  to  repay  by  example,  by  atten- 
tion, and  by  watchfulness  over  the 
public  interests,  the  affectionate  and 
lavish  expenditure  of  his  subjects; 
and  this  was  not  a  decision  of  reason, 
but  a  feeling  which  hurried  him  away. 
Whenever  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  England  could  be  made  more 
rich,  or  more  happy,  or  rise  higher  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  or  be  better  guided 
in  the  straight  path  of  the  Christian 
faith,  on  all  such  occasions  he  rose 
above  himself;  there  was  a  warmth, 
and  a  truth,  and  an  honesty,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake;  the  gates 
of  his  heart  were  flung  open,  and  that 
heart  throbbed  and  l^at  for  the  land 
which  his  ancestors  had  rescued  from 
slavery,  and  governed  with  justice  : — 
but  he  is  gone  —  and  let  fools  praise 
conquerors,  and  say  the  great  Napo- 
leon pulled  down  this  kingdom,  and 
destroyed  that  army;  we  will  thank 


God  for  a  King  who  has  dented  bli 
quiet  glory  from  Uio  peace  of  his 
realm,  and  who  has  founded  his  own 
happiness  upon  the  happiness  of  his 
people. 

But  the  world  passes  on,  and  a  new 
order  of  things  ariaea.  Let  ns  take  a 
short  view  of  those  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  the  young  Queen  ▼horn 
Providence  has  fdaced  over  ns— whit 
ideas  she  ought  to  form  of  her  duties— 
and  on  what  points  she  should  endea- 
vour to  place  the  glories  of  her  reign. 

First  and  foremost,  I  think,  the  new 
Queen  should  bend  her  mind  to  the 
very  serious  consideratioii  of  edncitmg 
the  people.  Of  the  importaDce  of  this 
I  think  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist; 
it  does  not  in  its  effects  keep  pace 
with  the  exaggerated  expectations  of 
its  injudicious  advocates ;  hot  it  pre- 
sents the  best  chance  of  national  inh 
provement. 

Reading  and  writing  are  mere  in- 
crease of  power.  They  may  be  turned, 
I  admit,  to  a  good  or  a  bad  par- 
pose  ;  but  for  several  years  of  his  life 
the  child  is  in  your  hands,  and  joa 
may  give  to  that  power  what  bias  yos 
please :  thou  shalt  not  kill — thou  sbalt 
not  steal— ^ thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness :  by  how  many  fables,  by  hem 
much  poetry,  by  how  many  beaud/vl 
aids  of  imagination,  may  not  the  fine 
morality  of  the  Saored  Scriptures  be 
engraven  on  the  nunds  of  the  young? 
I  believe  the  arm  of  the  assassin  may 
be  often  stayed  by  the  lessons  of  his 
early  life.  When  I  see  the  riUage 
school,  and  the  tattered  scholars,  and 
the  aged  master  or  mistress  teachmg 
the  mechanical  art  of  reading  or  writ- 
ing, and  thinking  that  they  are  teach- 
ing that  alone,  I  fed  that  the  aged 
instructor  is  protecting  life,  insuring 
property,  fencing  the  altar,  guardmg 
the  throne,  giving  space  and  libertv  to 
all  the  fine  powers  of  man,  and  lifting 
him  up  to  his  own  place  in  the  order  ^ 
Creation. 

There  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  many 
countries  in  Europe  which  have  taken 
the  lead  of  England  in  the  great  bosi- 
ness  of  education,  and  it  is  a  thorough- 
ly commendable  and  legitimate  object 
of  ambition  in  a  Sovereign  to  ovenaks 
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The  names,  too,  of  malefactors, 
■ad  the  natare  of  their  crimes,  are 
sabjected  to  the  Sovereign; — how  is 
it  possible  that  a  SoTereign,  with  the 
fine  feelings  of  youth,  and  with  all  the 
gentleness  of  her  sex,  should  not  ask 
herself,  whether  the  human  being  whom 
she  dooms  to  death,  or  at  least  does  not 
rescue  from  death,  has  been  properly 
warned  in  early  youth  of  the  horrors 
of  that  crime,  for  which  his  life  is  for- 
feited— •*  Did  he  ever  receive  any 
education  at  all? — did  a  father  and 
nocher  watch  over  him — was  he 
brought  to  places  of  worship  ?  —  was 
the  Word  of  God  explained  to  him  ?— 
was  the  Book  of  Knowledge  opened  to 
him  ?— Or  am  I,  the  fountain  of  mercy, 
the  nursing- mother  of  my  people,  to 
•end  a  forsaken  wretch  from  the  streets 
to  the  scaffold,  and  to  prevent  by  un- 
principled cruelty  the  evils  of  unprin- 
cipled neglect?" 

Many  of  the  objections  found  against 
fbe  general  education  of  the  people 
are  utterly  untenable;  where  all  are 
educated,  education  cannot  be  a  source 
of  distinction,  and  a  subject  for  pride. 
The  great  source  of  labour  is  want ; 
And  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  life 
cnll  for  labour,  labour  is  sure  to  be 
snpplied.  All  these  fears  arc  foolish 
and  imaginary ;  the  great  use  and  the 
great  importance  of  education  properly 
conducted  is,  that  it  creates  a  great 
biaa  in  favour  of  virtue  and  religion,  at 
a  period  of  life  when  the  mind  is  open 
to  all  the  impressions  which  superior 
wisdom  may  choose  to  affix  upon  it : 
the  sum  and  mass  of  these  tendencies 
and  inclinations  make  a  good  and  vir- 
toons  people,  and  draw  down  upon  us 
the  blessing  and  protection  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

A  second  great  object,  which  I  hope 
will  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  this 
Royal  Lady,  is  a  r^cted  horror  of  war 
— an  earnest  and  passionate  desire  to 
keep  her  people  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace.  The  greatest  cune  which  can 
be  entailed  upon  mankind  is  a  state  (»f 
war.  All  the  atrocious  crimen  com* 
mitted  in  years  of  peace — all  that  is 
spent  in  peace  by  the  secret  corrup- 
tions, or  by  the  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance of  nations,  are  mere  trifles  com- 
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pared  with  the  gigantic  evils  which 
stalk  over  the  world  in  a  state  of  war. 
God  is  forgotten  in  war — every  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  charity  trampled 
upon — human  labour  destroyed — hu- 
man industry  extinguished — you  see 
the  son,  and  the  husband,  and  the 
brother,  dying  miserably  in  distant 
lands — you  see  the  waste  of  human 
affections — you  see  the  breaking  of 
human  hearts — you  hear  the  shrieks 
of  widows  and  children  after  the  battle 

—  and  you  walk  over  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  wounded  calling  for 
death.  I  would  say  to  that  Royal 
child.  Worship  God  by  loving  peace 

—  it  is  not  your  humanity  to  pity  a 
beggar  by  giving  him  food  or  raiment 

—  /  can  do  that ;  that  is  the  charity 
of  the  humble  and  the  unknown — 
widen  you  your  heart  for  the  more  ex- 
panded miseries  of  mankind  —  pity  the 
mothers  of  the  peasantry  who  sec  their 
sons  torn  away  from  their  families — 
pity  your  poor  subjects  crowded  into 
hospitals,  and  calling  in  their  last 
breath  upon  their  distant  country  and 
their  young  Queen — pity  the  stupid, 
frantic  folly  of  human  beings  who  are 
always  ready  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces,  and  to  deluge  the  earth  with 
each  other's  blood ;  this  is  your  ex- 
tended humanity — and  this  the  {;rcat 
field  of  your  compassion.  Extin- 
guish in  your  heart  the  fiendish  love 
of  military  glory,  from  which  your 
sex  does  not  necessarily  exempt  you, 
and  to  which  the  wickedness  of  flat- 
terers may  urge  you.  Say  ujion  your 
deathbed,  **I  have  made  few  orphans 
in  my  reign — I  have  made  few  widows 
— my  object  has  been  peace.  I  have 
used  all  the  weight  of  my  character, 
and  all  the  power  of  my  situation,  to 
check  the  irascible  passions  of  man- 
kind, and  to  turn  them  to  the  arts  of 
honest  industry:  this  has  been  the 
Christianity  of  my  throne,  and  this  the 
gospel  of  my  sceptre ;  in  this  way  I 
have  striven  to  worship  my  Redeemer 
and  my  Judge." 

I  would  add  (if  any  addition  were 
wanted  as  a  part  of  the  lesson  to 
youthful  royalty),  the  utter  folly  of  all 
wars  of  ambition,  where  the  object 
sought   for— : if  attained    at   all — ia 
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commonly  attained  at  manifold  its  real 
value,  and  often  wrested,  after  short 
enjoyment,  from  its  possessor,  by  the 
combined  indignation  and  just  ven- 
geance of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world..  It  is  all  misery,  and  folly,  and 
impiety  and  cruelty.  The  atrocities, 
and  horrors,  and  disgusts  of  war,  have 
never  been  half  enough  insisted  upon 
by  the  teachers  of  the  people;  but 
the  worst  of  evils  and  the  greatest 
of  follies  have  been  varnished  over 
with  specious  names,  and  the  gigantic 
robbers  and  murderers  of  the  world 
have  been  holden  up,  for  their  imita- 
tion, to  the  weak  eyes  of  youth.  May 
honest  counsellors  keep  this  poison 
from  the  mind  of  the  young  Queen  ! 
May  she  love  what  Grod  bids,  and  do 
what  makes  men  happy  ! 

I  hope  the  Queen  will  love  the 
National  Cliurch,  and  protect  it ;  but 
*it  must  be  impressed  upon  her  mind, 
that  every  sect  of  Christians  have  as 
perfect  right  to  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worsliip  as  the  Church  itself — 
that  there  must  be  no  invasion  of  the 
privileges  of  other  sects,  and  no  con- 
temptuous disrespect  of  their  feelings 
—  that  the  altar  is  the  very  ark  and 
citadel  of  freedom. 

Some  persons  represent  old  age  as 
miserable,  because  it  brings  with  it  the 
pains  and  infirmities  of  the  body  ;  but 
what  gratification  to  the  mind  may  not 
old  age  bring  with  it  in  this  country  of 
wise  and  rational  improvement?  I 
have  lived  to  see  the  immense  improve- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England  —  all 
its  powers  of  persecution  destroyed  — 
its  monopoly  of  civil  offices  expunged 
from  the  book  of  the  law,  and  all  its 
unjust  and  exclusive  immunities  le- 
velled to  the  ground.  The  Church  of 
England  is  now  a  rational  object  of 
love  and  admiration  —  it  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  civil  freedom — it  is  an 
institution  for  worshipping  God,  and 
not  a  cover  for  gratifying  secular  inso- 
lence, and  ministering  to  secular  am- 
bition. It  will  be  the  duty  of  those  to 
whom  the  sacred  trust  of  instructing 
our  youthful  Queen  is  intrusted,  to 
lead  her  attention  to  these  great  im- 
provements in  our  religious  establish- 
^—  tBents  i  and  to  show  to  hex  how  possi- 


ble, and  how  wise  it  is,  to  render  the 
solid  advantages  of  a  National  Chmth 
compatible  with  the  civil  righu  of 
those  who  cannot  assent  to  its  doctrioes. 

Then  again,  our  youthful  Ruler  mut 
be  very  slow  to  believe  all  the  exagge- 
rated and  violent  abuse  which  religious 
sects  indulge   in  against  each  odier. 
She  will  find,  for   instance,  that  the 
Catholics,  the  great  object  of  onr  hor* 
ror  and  aversion,  have  (mistaken  ii 
they  are)  a  great  deal  more  to  sav  in 
defence   of  their  tenets   than  those 
imagine  who  indulge  more  in  the  lux- 
ury of  invective  than  in  the  labour  o( 
inquiry — she  will  find  in  that  sect, 
men  as  enlightened,  talents  as  splendid, 
and  probity  as  firm,  as  in  our  own 
Church :   and  she  will  soon  Icam  to 
appreciate,  at  its  jast  valae,  that  exag- 
gerated hatred  of  sects  which  paints 
the  Catholic  faith  (the  religion  of  two- 
thirds  of  Europe)  as  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  safety,  peace,  and  order 
of  the  world. 

It  will  be  a  serions  vexation  to  all 
loyal  hearts,  and  to  all  rationally  pious 
minds,  if  our  Sovereign  should  (all 
into  the  common  error  of  mistaking 
fanaticism  for  religion ;  and  in  tbk 
way  fiing  an  air  of  discredit  upon  real 
devotion.  It  is,  I  am  afraid,  unques- 
tionably the  fault  of  the  age,  her  youth 
and  her  sex  do  not  make  it  more  im* 
probable,  and  the  warmest  eflforu  of 
that  description  of  persons  will  not  be 
wanting  to  gain  over  a  convert  so  il- 
lustrious, and  so  important.  Should 
this  take  place,  the  consequences  will 
be  serious  and  distressing — the  land 
will  be  inundated  with  hypocrisy — 
absurdity  will  bo  heaped  upon  absurd- 
ity— there  will  be  a  race  of  folly  and 
extravagance  for  royal  fiivour,  and  he 
who  is  furthest  removed  from  reason 
will  make  the  nearest  approach  to  dis- 
tinction ;  and  then  follow  the  usual 
consequences ;  a  wearinc^  and  distrust 
of  religion  itself,  and  the  foundation 
laid  for  an  age  of  impiety  and  infidel- 
ity. Those,  then,  to  whom  these  mat- 
ters are  delegated^  will  watch  carefully 
over  every  sign  of  this  excess,  and 
guard  from  the  mischievous  intempe- 
rance of  enthusiasm  those  feelings,  and 
that  understanding,  the  healthy  ttaM 
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of  which  hears  so  strongly  and  inti*  stru^irle  of  parti-  s.  look?  to  it  as  a 
znatcly  npon  the  happiness  of  a  whole  sour-:  ■  or  ;  -.t:!;  i-  •  :.:  i::  ■  :•  v.  n..:;:.  A 
IHJOfile.  :::\..[   '■'.'.■'.■:  ■:    l.r  :.:•         ■i.-   >  t:;o 

Thoi]-::h  I  (l-TrLca:e  th?;  bad  cllVct^  |  r^s.  rvai.-r.i  oi  i-.u\  :  .-!..  :•  j..i\:s  a 
of  lUualicUm,  I  oarncatly  pray  that  siatc  ol  war  as  the  grcaie»t  uf  all  hu- 
oor  young  Sovereign  may  eTince  ht-r- .  man  evils ;  thinks  that  the  lost  of 
self  to  be  a  person  of  deep  religions  conquest  is  not  a  gU>n',  but  a  bad 
feeling :  what  other  cure  has  she  for  crime  ;  despises  the  folly  and  miscal- 
all  the  arrogance  and  vanity  which  her  culations  of  war,  and  is  willing  to  sa- 
exalted  position  must  engender?  for  critice  everything  to  peace  but  the  clear 
all  the  flattery  and  falsehood  with  which  honour  of  her  land. 
she  mast  be  surrounded  ?  for  all  the  |  The  patriot  Queen,  whom  I  am 
■onl-comipting  homage  with  which .  ])ainting,  reverences  the  National 
she  is  met  at  eveiT  moment  of  her  ex-  Church — frequents  its  worship,  and 
istence  ?  what  other  cure  than  to  cast :  regulates  her  faith  by  its  precepts ; 
herself  down  in  darkness  and  solitade  but  she  withstands  the  encroachments. 


before  God — to  say  that  she  is  dost 
sad  ashes — and  to  call  down  the  pity 
of  the  Almighty  npon  her  difficult  and 
dangeroos  life  ?  This  is  the  antidote 
of  kings  against  the  slavery  and  the 
baseness  which  surround  them :  they 
ihoald  think  often  of  death — and  the 
fi>Ily  and  nothingness  of  the  world,  and 
they  should  hnmble  their  souls  before 
the  Master  of  masters,  and  the  King 
of  kings ;  praying  to  Heaven  for  wis- 
dom and  calm  reflection,  and  for  that 
spirit  of  Christian  gentleness  which 
exalts  command  into  an  empire  of 
justice,  and  turns  obedience  into  a  ser- 
vice of  love. 

A  wise  man  struggling  with  adver- 
sity is  said  by  some  heathen  writer  to 
be  a  spectacle  on  which  the  gods 
might  look  down  with  pleasure :  but 
where  is  there  a  flner  moral  and  reli 


and  keeps  down  the  ambition  natural 
to  establishments,  and  by  rendering  the 
privileges  of  the  Church  compatible 
with  the  civil  freedom  of  all  sects,  con- 
fers strength  npon,  and  adds  duration 
to,  that  wise  and  magnificent  institu- 
tion. And  then  this  youthful  Monarch, 
profoundly  but  wisely  religious,  dis- 
daining hypocrisy,  and  far  above  the 
childish  follies  of  false  piety,  casts  her- 
self upon  God,  and  seeks  frum  the 
(jospel  of  his  blessed  Son  n  path  for 
her  steps,  and  a  comfort  for  her  soul. 
Here  is  a  picture  which  warms  every 
English  heart,  and  would  bring  all  this 
congregation  upon  their  bended  knees 
before  Almighty  God  to  pray  it  may 
be  realised.  What  limits  to  the  tilory 
and  happiness  of  our  native  land,  if 
the  Creator  should  in  his  merey  have 
placed  in  the  heart  of  this  Koyal  Wo- 


gious  picture,  or  one  more  deserving  man   the   rudiments  of  '\vi>dum  and 
of  Divine  favour,  than  that  of  which,  |  mercy ;  and  if  giving  them  time  to 


perhaps,  we  are  now  beginning  to  en- 
joy the  blessed  reality  ? 

A  young  Queen  at  that  period  of 


expand,  and  to  bless  our  children's 
children  with  her  goodness.  He  should 
grant  to  her  a  long  sojourn  in  j:  upon 


life  which  is  commonly  given  up  to  j  earth,  and  leave  her  to  rci;;n  over  us 
frivolous  amusement,  sees  at  once  the  ;  rill  she  is  well  stricken  in  years !  What 


great  principles  by  which  she  should 
be  guided,  and  steps  at  once  into  the 
great  duties  of  her  station.  The  im- 
portance of  educating  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  is  never  absent  from  her 
mind ;  she  takes  up  this  principle  at 
the  beginning  of  her  life  ;  and  in  all 
the  change  of  servants,  and  in  all  the 


trlory  !  what  happiness  I  what  joy  ! 
what  bounty  of  God  !  I  of  course  can 
only  expect  to  see  the  beuinniiig  of 
such  n  splendid  period ;  hut  w  hen  I  do 
see  it.  I  shall  exclaim  with  the  pious 
Simeon, — "Lord,  now  lelte.-t  thou 
ihy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation. '' 


f 


A    PEAYEB. 


On  iheSundavi^fter  the  Birth  qfiheihm 
DukeqfComwaU,  Mr,  Sidney  Smithin^ 
traduced  the  following  into  the  Prayer 
wed  at  St.  Paul'e  Cathedral  b^ftire  the 
Sermon, 

«*  We  praj  also  for  that  Infant  of  the 
Royal  Race  whom  in  thy  good  Provi- 
dence thou  hast  given  us  for  our  fnture 
Kin^^.  We  beseech  thee  so  to  mould 
his  heart  and  fashion  his  spirit,  that  he 
may  be  a  blessing  and  not  an  evil  to 
the  land  of  his  birth.  May  he  grow 
in  favour  with  man,  by  leaving  to  its 


own  force  and  direction  the  energy  of 
a  free  People  I  May  be  grow  in 
favour  with  God,  by  holding  the 
Faith  in  Christ  fervently  and  feelingly, 
without  feebleness,  without  fanatidsm, 
without  folly!  As  he  will  be  the  fint 
man  in  these  realms,  so  may  he  be  the 
best; — disdaining  to  hide  bad  actioiis 
bv  high  station,  and  endeavouring 
always,  by  the  example  of  a  strict  and 
moral  life,  to  repay  those  gifts  whieh 
a  loyal  people  are  so  wiUing  to  vfut 
from  their  own  necessities  to  a  good 
King." 
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Mt  Dear  Sib, 
At  you  do  me  the  hononr  to  ask  my 
opmion  respecting  the  constitution  and 
proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
BiMioiif  and  of  their  conduct  to  the 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church,  I  shall  write 
to  yoa  without  any  reserve  upon  this 
subject. 

The  first  thing  which  excited  my 
surprise,  was  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commission.  As  the  reform  was  to 
comprehend  every  branch  of  Church- 
men, Bishops,  Dignitaries  and  Parochial 
Clergymen,  I  cannot  but  thiuk  it  wotild 
hare  been  much  more  advisable  to  have 
added  to  the  Commission  some  mem- 
bers of  the  two  lower  orders  of  the 
Church — they  would  have  supplied 
that  partial  knowledge  which  appears 
in  so  many  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  to  have  been  wanting 
—they  would  have  attended  to  those 
interests  (not  episcopal)  which  appear 
to  have  been  so  completely  overlooked 
.—and  they  would  have  screened  the 
Conunission  from  those  charges  of  in- 
justice and  partiality  which  are  now  so 
generally  brought  against  it.  There 
can  be  no  charm  in  the  name  of  Bii>hop 
— the  man  who  was  a  Curate  yesterday 
if  a  Bishop  to-day.   There  are  many 


Prebendaries,  many  Rectors,  and  many 
Vicars,  who  would  have  come  to  thu 
Reform  of  the  Church  with  as  much 
integrity,  wisdom,  and  vigour,  as  any 
Bishop  on  the  Bench;  and,  I  believe, 
with  a  much  stronger  recollection  that 
all  the  orders  of  the  Church  were  not 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  highest;  and  that 
to  make  their  work  respccuble,  and 
lasting,  it  should,  in  all  (even  its  mi- 
nutest provisions),  be  founded  upon 
justice. 

All  the  interests  of  the  (Hiurch  in 
the  Commuution  of  Tithes  are  en- 
trusted to  one  parochial  clergyman*; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  w^t  1  hear 
of  him,  that  they  will  be  well  protected. 
Why  could  not  one  or  two  such  men 
have  been  added  to  the  Commission, 
and  a  general  impression  been  created, 
that  Government  in  this  momentous 
change  had  a  parental  feeling  for  all 
orders  of  men  whose  interests  might 
be  affected  by  it?  A  Ministry  may 
Uugh  at  this,  and  think  if  they  culti- 
vate Bishops,  that  they  may  treat  the 
other  orders  of  the  Church  with  con- 
tempt and  neglect;  but  I  say,  that  to 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  is  the  Commissioner  . 
appointed  by  the  ArchbiMhop  of  Cant<>rbury  M 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Church.  | 
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create  a  general  impression  of  justice,  if 
it  be  not  what  common  honesty  requires 
from  any  Ministry,  is  what  common 
sense  points  out  to'thcm.  It  is  strength 
and  duration  —  it  is  the  only  power 
which  is  worth  having — in  the  struggle 
of  parties  it  gives  victory,  and  is  remem- 
bered, and  goes  down  to  other  times. 

A  mixture  of  dirt'erent  orders  of 
Clergy  in  the  Commission  would  at 
least  have  secured  a  decent  attention 
to  the  representations  of  all;  for  of 
seven  conimu nictations  made  to  the 
Commission  by  Cathedrals,  and  in 
volving  very  serious  representations 
respecting  high  interests,  six  were 
totally  disregarded,  and  the  receipt  of 
the  papers  not  even  acknowledged. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  done  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Reform  of  the  Church  was 
absolutely  necessary — it  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  ou<;ht  not  to  be  post- 
poned; but  I  would  have  found  out 
what  really  gave  offence,  have  applied 
a  remedy,  removed  the  nuisance,  and 
done  no  more.  I  would  not  have  operated 
so  largely  on  an  old,  and  (I  fear)  a 
decaying  building.  I  would  not,  in 
days  of  such  strong  political  excite- 
ment, and  amidst  such  a  disposition  to 
universal  change,  have  done  one  thing 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  to 
remove  the  odium  against  the  Ebtab- 
lisliment,  the  only  sensible  reason  for 
issuing  any  Commission  at  all;  and 
the  moans  which  I  took  to  effect  this 
should  have  a;:reed  as  much  as  possible 
with  institutions  already  establi>hed. 
For  instance,  the  public  were  disgusted 
with  the  si-K'ctacle  of  rich  Prebendaries 
enjoying  large  incomei*,  and  doing  little 
or  nothing  for  them.  The  real  remedy 
for  this  would  have  been  to  have  com- 
bined wealth  and  labour;  and  as  each 
of  the  present  Prebendaries  fell  off,  to 
have  annexed  the  stall  to  some  large 
and  p()j»ulou8  parish.  A  Prebendary 
of  C;niterlmry  or  of  St.  Paul's,  in  his 
present  state,  mav  make  the  Church 
unpoj)ular;  but  i»Iace  him  as  Rector 
of  a  Pari>h,  wiih  SOOO  or  9000  people, 
and  in  a  Iknclice  of  little  or  no  value, 
he  works  for  his  wealth,  and  the 
o<liuni  is  removed.  In  like  man- 
ncr   iho    Prebends,    which   are   not 


the   property  of   the    RcsidentitriM,        * 
might    have    been    annexed  to   the 
smallest  livings  of  the  Dcighboorhood        ; 
where  the  Prebendal  estate  was  situated.        | 
The  interval  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  furious  demand  for  Refom 
would  have  enabled  the  Commissiooen 
to  adopt  a  scheme  of  much  greater 
moderation  than  might  perhaps  have 
been  possible  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
popular  indignation  against  the  Charch; 
and  this  sort  of  distribution  wotdd  have 
given  much  more  general  satisfaction 
than   the  plan  adopted  by  Cummis- 
sioners;  for  though  money,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  philosophers,   has  no  ear 
mark,  it  has  a  very  deep  one  in  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude.     The  riches 
of  the  Church  of  Durham  were  nuMi 
hated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham; 
and   there  such  changes   as  I  hare 
pointed  out  would  have   been  most 
gladly  received,  and  would  have  con- 
ciliated   the   greatest    favour  to  the 
Church.    The  people  of  Kent  cannot 
sec  why  their  Kentish  Estates,  given 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  are 
to    augment    li^-ings     in     Cornwall 
The  Citizens  of  London  see  some  of 
their  ministers  starving   in  the  cityi 
and  the  profits   of   the   extinguished 
Prebends  sent  into  Northnmberlaod. 
These  feelings  may  bo  very  unphiloso- 
phical,  but  they  arc  the  feelings  of  tht 
mass;  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  mav 
the  Reforms  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
directed.     In  this  way  the  evil  would 
have  been  corrected  where  it  was  most 
seen  and  noticed.   All  patronage  would 
have  been  left  as  it  was.     One  order 
oflthe  Church  would  not  have  plundered 
the   other.      Nor  would  all  the  Ca- 
thedrals in  England  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  unconciliating  empire,  and 
unwearied  energy  of  one  man. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  camiooi 
mode  of  proceeding,  all  is  change, 
fusion,  and  confusion.  New  Bishops, 
new  l)i(X'eses,  confiscated  Prebends  — 
CK'rgymen  changing  Bishops,  and 
Bishops  Clergymen  —  mitres  in  Man- 
Chester,  Gluueester  turned  into  Bristol. 
Such  a  scene  of  revolution  and  com- 
nmtatiou  as  has  not  been  seen  since 
the  days  of  Ircton  and  Cromwell !  and 
the  singularity  is,  th«t  all  this  bii 
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been  effected  bj  mea  selected  from 
their  nge^  their  disnitr,  and  their 
bnofrn  principlef,  and  from  whom  the 
considerate  part  of  the  commanity 
expectc<l  all  the  caution  and  calmness 
which  these  hi^rh  rcqni sites  seemed  to 
promise,  and  ou^ht  to  ha\-e  secured. 

The  plea  of  makin:^  a  fund  is  ntterlj 
imtenable — the  great  object  was  not 
to  make  a  fand  ;  and  there  is  the 
mistake  into  which  the  Commission 
have  fallen  :  the  object  was  not  to 
add  10/.  or  SOf.  per  annum  to  a 
thousand  small  livings,  and  to  dimi- 
nish inequalities  in  a  ratio  so  trifling 
that  the  public  will  hardly  notice  it ; 
■  Tcrr  proper  thing  to  do  if  higher 
faiteretts  were  not  sacrificed  to  it,  but 
the  great  object  was  to  remore  the 
causes  of  hatred  from  the  Church,  by 
leswning  such  incomes  as  those  of 
Canterbury.  Durham,  and  London, 
txorbitantly  and  absurdly  great  — by 
making  idleness  work  —  and  by  these 
means  to  lessen  the  enry  of  laymen. 
It  if  impossible  to  make  a  fund  which 
will  raise  the  smaller  livings  of  the 
Chursh  into  anything  like  a  decent 
support  for  those  who  possess  them. 
The  whole  income  uf  the  Chiireh, 
episcopal,  prcbcndal,  and  panxrhial, 
divided  among  the  Clergy,  would  nr>t 
giro  to  each  Clergyman  an  income 
equal  to  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
upper  domestic  of  a  great  nobleman. 
The  method  in  which  the  Church  has 
been  paid,  and  must  continue  to  l>e 
paid,  is  by  unequal  divisions.  All  the 
enormous  changes  which  the  Com- 
mission is  making  will  produce  a  ver\* 
trifling  dilfcrence  in  the  inequality, 
while  it  will  accustom  more  niid  more 
those  enemies  of  the  Church,  who  are 
studying  under  their  Ri^rht  Rev. 
^Ia«tcr8,  to  the  boldest  revolutions  in 
Ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  Out  of  10,4"  8 
benefices,  there  are  S97  of  about  40/. 
per  annum  value,  1629  at  about  75/., 
and  1602  at  about  125/.  :  to  raise  all 
these  benefices  to  200/.  per  annum. 
would  require  an  annual  sum  of 
371,293/.  ;  and  upon  2878  of  those 
benefices  there  arc  no  houses ;  and 
upon  1728  no  houses  fit  for  residence. 
What  difference  in  the  apparent 
ineqnalitv  of  the  Church  would  this 

VouiL 


I  sum  of  371,293/.  prod  nee.  if  it  could 

,  be  raised  ?  or  in  wh:it  decree  wmiM  it 

;  lessw'n  the  o<lium  which  thar  in-  ■^•Kjlny 

;  creates  ?     The  c.i>e  is  iiit'.Tiy  ho>-!o<s  ; 

;  and  yet  wiih  all  iheir  connscation^  the 

Commissioners  are  so  fiir  trom  liein:r 

able    to    rai<e    the    annual     sum    of 

371,000/.  that  the  utmost  they  expect 

to  «;ain  is  13i).000/.  per  annani. 

It  seems  a  p.iradoxicaI  statement ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  res:»cc:ab..iry 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  Bar.  is 
almost  entirely  preserved  by  the  un- 
equal division  of  their  revenues.  A 
Bar  of  one  hundred  lawyers  travel  the 
Xorthem  Circuit,  enlightening  provin- 
cial ignorance,  curinglocal  partialities, 
diffusing  knowledge,  and  dispensing 
justice  in  their  route  :  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  all  they  gain  is  not  equal  to 
all  that  they  spend:  if  the  profit*  were 
equally  divided  there  would  not  be  six 
and  eight-pence  for  each  person,  and 
there  would  be  no  Bar  at  all.  At 
present,  the  success  of  the  leader 
animates  them  all  —  each  man  liopes 
to  l)c  a  Scarlett  or  a  Brouzham  —  and 
takes  out  his  ticket  in  a  lottery  by 
which  the  mass  must  inAillihly 'lose, 
tmsting  (as  mankind  are  so  apt  to  do) 
to  his  good  fonune.  and  believing  that 
the  prize  is  reserved  for  him  —  disap- 
pointment and  defeat  for  otheni.  So 
it  is  with  the  clergy;  the  whole  income 
of  the  Church,  if  equally  divided,  would 
be  about  250/.  for  each  minister. 
Who  would  go  into  the  Church  and 
spend  1200/.  or  1500/.  upon  his  educa- 
tion, if  such  were  the  highest  remune- 
ration he  could  ever  look  to  ?  At 
present,  men  are  tempted  into  the 
Church  by  the  prizL's  of  the  Church, 
and  bring  into  that  Church  a  great 
deal  of  capital,  which  enables  them  to 
live  in  decency,  supporting;  themselves, 
not  with  the  money  of  the  public,  hut 
with  their  own  money,  which,  but  for 
this  temptation,  would  have  been 
carried  into  some  retail  trade.  Tho 
offices  of  the  Church  wonid  then  fall 
down  to  men  little  less  coarse  aud 
ignorant  than  agricultural  labourers  — 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  would  soon 
be  seen  in  the  64]uire*8  kitchen*,  and  all 
this  would  take  place  in  a  country 
where  i)ovcnv  is  infamous. 
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In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
and  idle  than  the  reasoning  of  many 
laymen  upon  Church  matters.  You 
choose  to  have  an  Establishment  — 
God  forbid  you  should  choose  other- 
wise I  and  you  wish  to  hare  men  of 
decent  manners  and  good  education  as 
the  Ministers  of  that  Establishment: 
all  this  is  very  right  :  but  are  you 
willing  to  pay  them  as  such  men  ought 
to  be  paid?  Are  you  willing  to  pay 
to  each  Clergyman,  confining  himself 
to  one  spot,  and  giving  up  all  his  time 
to  the  care  of  one  parish,  a  salary  of 
500/.  per  annum  ?  ,  To  do  this  would 
require  three  millions  to  be  added  to 
the  present  revenues  of  the  Church  ; 
and  such  an  expenditure  is  impossible  ! 
What  then  remains,  if  you  will  have 
a  Clergy,  and  will  not  pay  them 
equitably  and  separately,  than  to  pay 
them  unequally  and  by  lottery?  and 
yet  this  veiy  inequality,  which  secures 
to  you  a  respectable  Clergy  upon  the 
most  economical  terms,  is  considered 
by  laymen  as  a  gross  abuse.  It  is  an 
abuse,  however,  which  they  have  not 
the  spirit  to  extinguish  by  increased 
muniticenco  to  their  Clergy,  nor  justice 
to  consider  as  the  only  other  method 
by  whifh  all  the  advantages  of  a 
respcctal)le  Establishment  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  but  they  use  it  at  the  same 
time  as  a  topic  for  sarcasm  and  a 
source  of  economy. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  Mammonish 
view  of  the  subject :  it  is  so,  but  those 
who  make  tliis  objection  forget  the  im- 
mense effect  which  Mammon  produces 
upon  religion  itself.  Shall  the  Grospel 
be  preached  by  men  paid  by  the  State  ? 
shall  these  men  be  taken  from  the 
lower  orders,  and  he  meanly  paid  ?  shall 
they  be  men  of  learning  and  educa- 
tion ?  and  hhidl  there  be  some  magni- 
ficent endowments  to  allure  such  men 
into  the  Church  ?  Which  of  these 
metho<ls  is  the  best  for  diffusing  the 
rational  doctrines  of  Christianity  ? 
Not  in  the  a«rc  of  the  Apostles,  not  in 
the  abstract,  timeless,  nameless,  place- 
less  land  of  the  philosophers,  but  in 
the  year  1837,  in  the  porter-brewing, 
cotton-spinning,  tallow-melting  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  burstin<r  with 

>ulei]cc,and  flying  from  poverty  as 


the  greatest  of  human  evils.    Miay 
different  answers  may  be  given  tothen       | 
questions ;  but  they  are  questions  whidi,       ' 
not    ending    in    Mammon,    hare  s 
powerful  beiiuring  on  real  rel^ioo,  tDd       | 
deserve  the  deepest  consideratioQ  £rom 
its  disciples  and  friends.    Let  the  com- 
forts of  the  Clergy  go  for  nodung. 
Consider  their  state  only  as  religion  ii 
affected  by  iL    If  upon  this  principle  I 
am  forced  to  allot  to  some  an  opaleooe 
which  my  clever  friend  the  Examiis 
would    pronounce  to   be    unapostoli- 
cal,  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  most  tike 
this  people  with  all  their  folliM,  ssd 
prejudices,    and    circnmstancei,  aad 
carve  out  an  establishment  best  sniRd 
for   theni,    however    unfit    for  eailj 
Christianity  in  barren  and  cooqiiend 
Judea. 

Not  only  will  this  measure  of  tk 
Commission  bring  into  the  Choidi  s 
lower  and  worse  educated  set  of  men, 
but  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  Clergy  fanatical  Yon  will  hafS 
a  set  of  ranting,  raving  Pastors,  who 
will  wage  war  against  all  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life,  vie  with  each  other  is 
extravagance  of  zeal,  and  plague  yoor 
heart  out  with  their  nonsense  and 
absurdity  :  cribbagc  must  be  played 
in  caverns,  and  sixpenny  whist  take 
refuge  in  the  howling  wilderness.  In 
this  way,  low  men,  doomed  to  hopeless 
poverty,  and  galled  by  contempt,  will 
endeavour  to  force  themselves  into 
station  and  significance. 

There  is  an  awkward  pasmge  in  the 
memorial  of  the  Church  of  Canterbaiy, 
which  deserves  some  coqsideration 
from  him  to  whom  it  is  directed.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  his  ooa- 
sccration,  takes  a  solemn  oath  that  be 
will  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Church  of  Canterbun* ;  as  Chair- 
man, however,  of  the  New  Commis- 
sion, he  seizes  the  patronage  of  that 
Church,  takes  two- thirds  of  iu  Kcve- 
nucs,  and  abolishes  two-thirds  of  its 
Members.  That  there  is  an  answer  lo 
this  I  am  very  willing  to  believe,  but 
I  cannot  at  present  find  out  what  it  is ; 
and  this  attack  upon  the  Revenues 
and  Members  of  Canterbary  is  not 
obedience  to  an  Act  of  Pariianienr, 
but  the  very  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
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away,  is  recommenddd,  drawn 
up,  and  signed  by  tho  person  who  has 
s^vorn  he  will  never  take  away  ;  and 
t!iis  little  aj)|)arent  inconsistency  is  not 
e  inlined  to  tlio  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  is  shared  equally  by  all  the 
Bishop  Commisiioners,  who  have  all 
(anless  I  am  grievoasly  mistaken) 
taken  similar  oaths  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  respective  Chapters. 
It  woold  be  more  easy  to  see  our  way 
oat  of  this  little  embarrassment,  if 
■ome  of  the  embarrassed  had  not  un- 
fortunately, in  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates on  the  Catholic  Question,  laid 
the  greatest  stress  upon  the  King's 
oatby  applauded  the  sanctity  of  the 
monarch  to  the  skies,  rejected  all 
eomments,  called  for  the  oath  in  its 
plain  meaning,  and  attributed  the 
Mifety  of  the  English  Church  to  the 
solemn  tow  made  by  the  King  at  the 
altar  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
tnd  York,  and  the  other  Bishops.  I 
ihoold  be  very  sorry  if  this  were  not 
placed  on  a  clear  footing,  as  fools  will 
be  impating  to  oar  Church  the  pia  et 
nUffiom  duUiditas,  which  is  so  com- 
monly brought  against  the  Catholics. 
UilMm  qnam  dkmnt  Romam,  Hehboae, 

putavi 
Btoltos  eBohBio  nostro  simitem. 
The  words  of  Henry  YIIL,  in  endow- 
ing the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  are 
thus  giTen  in  the  translation:  — **  We 
therefore,  dedicating  the  aforesaid 
dose,  site,  circle,  and  precinct  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  tho  Holy 
and  undivided  Trinity,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  have  decreed  that 
a  certain  Cathedral  and  Metropolitan 
Church,  with  one  Dean,  Presbyter, 
and  Twelve  Prebendaries  Presbyters; 
these  verily  and  for  ever  to  ser^e 
Almighty  God  shall  be  created,  set 
np,  settled,  and  established;  and  the 
same  aforesaid  Cathedral  and  Metro- 
politan Church,  with  one  Dean,  Pres- 
byter, and  Twelve  Prebendaries  Pres- 
bytern,  with  other  Bfinistcrs  necessary 
for  divine  worship,  by  the  tenor  of 
these  presents  in  reality,  and  plenitude 
of  force,  we  do  create,  set  up,  settle, 
and  establish,  and  do  command  to  bo 
established  and  to  be  in  perpetuity, 
and  inviolably  maintained  and  upheld 
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by  these  presents."  And  this  is  the 
Church,  the  rijrhts  and  liberties  of 
which  the  Arelibi>l)op  at  his  consecra- 
tion swears  to  maintain.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ill-natured  amonfj  poli- 
ticians, than  to  look  back  into  Ilan* 
sard's  Debates,  to  see  what  has  been 
said  by  particular  men  upon  parti- 
cular occasions,  and  to  contrast  such 
speeches  with  present  opinions — and 
therefore  I  forbear  to  introduce  some 
iuTiting  passages  upon  taking  oatlis  in 
their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  both  in 
debates  on  the  Catholic  Question  and 
upon  that  fatal  and  Mezentian  oath 
which  binds  the  Irish  to  the  £nglish 
Church. 

It  is  quite  absurd  to  see  how  all 
the  Cathedrals  are  to  be  trimmed  to 
an  exact  Procnutes  pattern ;  —  quieia 
movere  is  the  motto  of  the  Commis- 
sion :  —  there  is  to  be  evcrj' where 
a  Dean  and  four  Residentiaries;  but 
St.  Paul's  and  Lincoln  have  at  pre- 
sent only  three  Residentiaries  and 
a  Dean,  who  officiates  in  his  turn  as 
a  Canon:  —  a  fourth  must  be  added 
to  each.  Why?  nobody  wants  more 
Prel)cndaries;  St.  PauFs  and  Lincoln 
go  on  very  well  as  they  are.  It  is 
not  for  the  lack  of  Prebendaries,  it  is 
for  idleness,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  unpopular;  but  in  the  Inst  of 
reforming,  the  Commission  cut  and 
patch  property  as  they  would  cut 
figures  in  pasteboard.  This  little 
piece  of  wanton  change,  however, 
gives  to  two  of  tho  Bishops,  who  aro 
Commissioners  as  well  as  Bisliop?, 
patronage  of  a  thousand  a  year  each; 
and  though  I  am  willing  not  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  Ciiusu  of  the  re- 
commendation, yet  I  must  observe 
it  is  not  very  common  that  the  same 
persons  should  bring  in  the  verdict 
and  receive  the  profits  of  the  suit. 
No  other  Archdeacons  aro  paid  in 
such  a  manner,  and  no  other  Bishops 
out  of  the  Commission  have  received 
such  a  bonus.* 

I  must  exj»ress  my  surprise  that  no- 
thing in  this  Commission  of  Bishops, 

•  Tliis  extravajcant  pay  of  Arehdeaoons  is 
taken,  reinenibir.  flnoiu  tliat  twnd  f«>r  tho 
aui^xientation  of  small  Livings,  for  the  cr- 
tabiishmont  of  which  all  the  divisiont^  aud 
contlscations  have  been  made. 
&  1 
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either  in  the  Bill  which  has  passed,  or 
in  the  Report  which  preceded  it,  is 
said  of  the  duties  of  Bishops.  A 
Bishop  is  not  now  forced  by  law  to 
be  in  his  diocese,  or  to  attend  his 
duty  in  Parliament — he  may  be  en- 
tirely absent  from  both;  nor  are  there 
wanting  instances  within  these  six 
years  where  such  has  been  the  case. 
It  would  have  been  very  easy  to  hare 
placed  the  repairs  of  Episcopal  Palaces 
(as  the  concurrent  leases  of  Bishops 
are  placed)  under  the  superintendence 
of  Deans  and  Chapters;  but  though 
the  Bishop's  bill  was  accompanied  by 
another  bill,  containing  the  strictest 
enactments  for  the  residence  of  the 
Clergy,  and  some  very  arbitrary  and 
unjust  rules  for  the  repair  of  their 
houses,  it  did  not  appear  upon  the 
face  of  the  law  that  the  Bishops  had 
any  such  duties  to  perform ;  and  yet 
I  remember  the  case  of  a  bii>hop,  dead 
not  six  years  ago,  who  was  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
in  his  diocese;  and  I  remember  well 
also  the  indignation  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  Cathedral  town 
spoke  of  the  conduct  of  another  Bishop 
(now  also  deceased),  who  not  only 
never  entered  his  palace,  but  turned 
his  horses  into  the  garden.  When 
I  mention  these  instances,  I  am  not 
setting  myself  up  as  the  satirist  of 
Bishops.  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
they  do  their  duty  in  a  very  exem- 
plary manner;  but  they  are  not,  as 
the  late  bills  would  have  us  to  suppose, 
impeccable.  The  Church  Commis- 
sioners should  not  have  suffered  their 
reports  and  recommendations  to  paint 
the  other  branches  of  the  Church  as 
such  slippery  transgredient  mortals, 
and  to  leave  the  world  to  imagine  that 
Bishops  may  be  safely  trusted  to  their 
own  goodness  without  enactment  or 
control. 

This  squabble  about  patronage  is 
said  to  be  disgraceful.  Those  who 
mean  to  be  idle,  and  insolent,  because 
they  are  at  peace,  may  look  out  of  the 
window  and  say,  **  This  is  a  disgrace- 
ful squabble  between  Bishops  and 
Chapters;"  but  those  who  mean  to  be 
just  shoaid  ask.  Who  begins  Y  \>afc  rtol 


attack,  and  not  in  the  defence.  If  any 
man  put  his  hand  into  my  pocket  to 
take  my  property,  am  I  disgraced  if  I 
prevent  him?  Churchmen  are  ready 
enough  to  be  submisdve  to  their  supe- 
riors; but  were  they  to  submit  to  a 
spoliation  so  gross,  accompanied  with 
ignominy,  and  degradation,  and  to 
bear  all  this  in  snbmissiTe  silence; — 
to  be  accused  of  Nepotism  by  Nepo- 
tists, who  were  praising  themselves 
indirectly  by  the  accusation,  and  be- 
nefiting themselves  directly  by  the 
confiscation  founded  on  it;  —  the  real 
disgrace  would  have  been  to  have 
submitted  to  this:  and  men  are  to 
be  honoured,  not  disgraced,  who  come 
forth  contrary  to  their  usual  habits,  to 
oppose  those  masters,  whom,  in  com- 
mon seasons,  they  would  willingly 
obey;  but  who,  in  this  matter,  hare 
tarnished  their  dignity,  and  forgotten 
what  they  owe  to  ti^emselves  and  to  us. 

It  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  the 
law  always  suspects  Judges,  and  never 
suspects  Bishops.  If  there  be  any  way 
in  which  the  partialities  of  the  Judge 
may  injure  laymen,  the  subject  is 
fenced  round  with  all  sorts  of  jea- 
lousies, and  enactments,  and  prohi- 
bitions—  all  partialities  are  giuutied 
against,  and  all  propensities  watched. 
Where  Bishops  are  concerned,  acts  of 
Parliament  are  drawn  up  for  beings 
who  can  never  possibly  be  polluted  by 
pride,  prejudice,  passion,  or  interest. 
Not  otherwise  would  be  the  case  with 
Judges,  if  they,  like  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  legislated  for  themselves. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  patron- 
age: can  anything  be  more  flagrantly 
unjust,  than  that  the  patronage  of 
Cathedrals  should  be  taken  away  and 
conferred  upon  the  Bishops?  I  do 
not  want  to  go  into  a  long  and  tire- 
some history  of  Episcopal  Nepotism; 
but  it  is  notorious  to  all,  that  j^ishops 
confer  their  patronage  upon  their  sons, 
and  sons-in-law,  and  all  their  relatioos; 
and  it  is  really  quite  monstrous  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  who  see  this 
every  day,  and  every  hour,  to  turn 
round  upon  Deans  and  Chapters,  and 
to  say  to  them,  •*  We  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  there  are  instances  in  yonr 


JU9L  Biiuulu  asN,    ri  itu  ucijiiw  f  v\»)  ixuA\v^^^"^^  buiu  iucroorc  lUBUUices  in  your 
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!en  giTen  to  the  most  learned  men 
m  can  find,  bnt  to  the  sons  and  bro- 
cn  of  some  of  the  Prebendaries. 
bene  things  must  not  bo  —  we  mast 
:e  these  Benefices  into  our  own 
iO]»ng;''  and  this  is  the  language  of 
en  swarming  themselves  with  sons 
id  daoghters,  and  who,  in  enumerat- 
g  the  adTantages  of  then:  stations, 
ive  always  spoken  of  the  opportuni- 
»  of  providing  for  their  families  as 
«  greatest  and  most  important.  It 
,  1  admit,  the  doty  of  every  roan,  and 
!*  everybody,  to  present  the  best  man 
lat  can  be  found  to  any  living  of 
hich  he  is  the  Patron ;  but  if  this  duty 
u  been  neglected,  it  has  been  ne- 
lected  by  Bishops  quite  as  much  as 
f  Chapters;  and  no  man  can  open 
m  **  Clerical  Guide,"  and  read  two 
igea  of  it,  without  seeing  that  the 
lench  of  Bishops  are  the  last  persons 
ma  whom  any  remedy  of  this  evil  is 
» be  expected. 

The  legislature  has  not  always  taken 
M  same  view  of  the  comparative  trust- 
tMthiness  of  Bishops  and  Chapters  as 
I  taken  by  the  Commission.  Bishops' 
sees  for  years  are  for  twenty-one 
Bern,  renewable  every  seven.  When 
nren  years  are  expired,  if  the  present 
mant  will  not  renew,  the  Bishop  may 
rut  a  concurrent  lease.  How  does 
b  liordship  act  on  such  occasions  ? 
lie  generally  asks  two  years'  income 
ir  the  renewal,  when  Chapters,  not 
tfing  the  privilege  of  granting  such 
mcnrrcnt  leases,  ask  only  a  year  and 
half;  and  if  the  Bishop's  price  is  not 
iven,  he  puts  a  son,  or  a  daughter,  or 
trustee,  into  the  estate,  and  the  price 
r  the  lease  deferred  is  money  saved 
or  his  family.  But  nnfair  and  exor- 
itant  terms  may  be  asked  by  his  Lord- 
dp,  and  the  tenant  may  be  unfairly 
ifpossessed ;  therefore,  the  legislature 
oacts  that  sJl  those  concurrent  leases 
iiist  be  countersigned  by  the  Dean 
ad  Chapter  of  the  diocese  —  making 
lem  the  safeguards  against  Episcopid 
ipacity ;  and,  as  1  hear  from  others, 
ot  making  them  so  in  vain.  These 
>rt  of  laws  do  not  exactly  correspond 
'ith  the  relative  views  taken  of  both 
arties  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
km.  This  view  of  Chapters  is  of  course 


overlooked  by  a  Commission  of  Bishops, 
just  OS  all  mention  of  bridles  would  be 
omitted  in  a  meeting  of  horses;  but  in 
this  view  Chapters  might  be  made  emi- 
nently useful.  In  what  profession,  too, 
are  there  no  gradations  ?  Why  is  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  Beggars  and  Bishops— 
the  Right  Reverend  Dives  in  the  palace, 
and  Lazarus  in  orders  at  the  gate,  doc- 
tored by  dogs,  and  comforted  with 
crumbs  ? 

But  to  take  away  the  patronage  of 
existing  Prebendaries  is  objectionable 
for  another  class  of  reasons.  If  it  is 
right  to  take  away  the  patronage  of  my 
Cathedral  and  to  give  it  to  the  Bishop, 
it  is  at  least  unjust  to  do  so  with  my 
shore  of  it  during  my  life.  Society 
have  a  right  to  improve,  or  to  do  what 
they  think  an  improvement,  but  then 
they  have  no  right  to  do  so  suddenly, 
and  hastily  to  my  prejudice  !  After 
securing  to  me  certain  possessions  by 
one  hundred  statutes  passed  in  six 
hundred  years  —  after  having  clothed 
mo  in  fine  garments,  and  conferred 
upon  me  pompous  names,  they  have 
no  right  to  turn  round  upon  me  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  to  say,  Yuu  are  not  a 
Dean  nor  a  Canon-liesidentiary,  but  a 
vagabond  and  an  outcast,  and  a  mor- 
bid excrescence  upon  society.  This 
would  not  be  a  reform,  but  the  grossest 
tyranny  and  oppression.  If  a  man  can- 
not live  under  the  canopy  of  ancient 
law,  where  is  he  safe  ?  how  can  he  sec 
his  way,  or  lay  out  his  plan  of  life  ? 

Dubitant  homines  sercre  atque  impendere 
curas. 

You  tolerated  for  a  century  the 
wicked  traffic  in  slaves,  legislated  for 
that  species  of  property,  encouraged  it 
by  premiums,  defended  it  in  your  Courts 
of  Justice — West  Indians  bought,  and 
sold,  trusting  (as  Englishmen  always 
ought  totnut)  in  Parliaments.  Women 
went  to  the  altar,  promised  that  they 
should  bo  supported  by  that  propetty  ; 
and  children  were  born  to  it,  and  young 
men  were  educated  with  it :  but  God 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  tliey  would  have  no  slaves.  ^ 
The  scales  fell  from  their  eyes,  and  they  f 
saw  the  monstrous  wickedu<(i«&  v^^  x\3A 
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traffic;  but  then  thcj  said,  and  said 
mno^nificeutly,  to  tho  West  Indians, 
**  We  mean  to  become  wiser  and  better, 
bat  not  at  jour  expense ;  the  loss  shall 
be  oars,  and  we  will  not  inyolve  you  in 
rain,  becaoso  we  are  ashamed  of  onr 
former  craelties,  and  have  learnt  a 
better  lesson  of  hamanitrand  wisdom." 
And  this  is  the  way  in  which  improving 
nations  ought  to  act,  and  this  is  the 
distinction  between  reform  and  revo- 
lution. 

Justice  is  not  changed  by  the  mag- 
nitude or  minuteness  of  the  sabjecL 
The  old  Cathedrals  have  enjoyed  their 
patronage  for  seven  hundred  years,  and 
the  new  ones  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  which  latter  period  even  gives 
a  much  longer  possession  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  legislators, 
who  are  called  upon  to  plunder  as, 
can  boast  of  for  their  own  estates. 
And  these  rights,  thus  sanctioned,  and 
hallowed  by  time,  arc  torn  from  their 
present  possessors  without  the  least 
warning  or  preparation,  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  fever  of  change  which  has 
seized  upon  the  people,  and  which 
frightens  men  to  the  core  of  their  hearts; 
and  this  spoliation  is  made,  not  by  low 
men  rushing  into  the  plunder  of  the 
Church  and  State,  but  by  men  of  ad- 
mirnblc  and  unimpeached  character  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  —  not  by  rash 
men  of  new  politics,  but  by  the  ancient 
conservators  of  ancient  law  —  by  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  land, 
high  official  men,  invented  and  created, 
and  put  in  palaces  to  curb  the  lawless 
changes  and  the  mutations,  and  the 
madness  of  mankind ;  and,  to  cro^vn 
the  whole,  the  ludicrous  is  added  to  the 
unjust,  and  what  they  take  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  Church  they 
confer  upon  themselvet. 

Never  dreaming  of  such  sudden  re- 
volutions as  these,  a  Prebendary  brings 
up  his  son  to  the  Church,  and  spends 
a  lar^e  sum  of  money  in  his  edncation, 
which  perhaps  he  can  ill  afford.  His 
hope  is  (wicked  wretch  !)  that  accord- 
in;;  to  the  established  custom  of  the 
body  to  which  he  (immoral  man  I)  be- 
longs, tho  chapter  will  (when  his  turn 
Arrives),  if  his  son  be  of  fair  attainmenu 
^    I  good  character,  attttud  u>  \i\a  ne- 


farious recommendation,  and  confer  the 
living  upon  the  yoang  man ;  and  in  an 
instant  all  his  hopes  are  dcitrojed^tnd 
he  finds  his  preferment  sdxed  iipoo, 
under  the  plea  of  public  good,  by  a 
stronger  chorehman  than  himself.  I 
can  call  this  by  no  other  name  thtn 
that  of   tjrranny  and  oppression.  I 
know  very  well  that  this  is  not  the 
theory  of  patronage;  but  who  does 
better  ?  — do  individnal  patrons  ?>-do 
Colleges  who  give  in  saccession?'- 
and  as  for  Bishopa,  lives  there  the  ntn 
so  weak,  and  foolish,  so  little  observant 
of  the  past,  as  to  believe  (when  tbis 
tempest  of  parity  and  perfection  hu 
blown  over)  that  the  name  of  Bkimfield 
will  not  figure  in  those  benefioet  from 
which  the  names  of  CoplestoOv  Bloo- 
berg,  Tate,  and  Smith,  have  been  lo 
virtuously  excluded  ?    I  have  no  desira 
to  make  odious  compariflons  betwctn 
the  purity  of  one  set  of  patrons  and 
another,  but  they  are  forced  npon  ns 
by  the  injustice  of  the  CommiftionerSi 
I  must  either  make  such  comparisona, 
or   yield  up,  without    remonttranoe, 
those  rights  to  which  I  am  iairiy  en- 
titled. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Bisbops  wiH 
do  better  in  future ;  that  now  the  pMc 
eye  is  upon  them,  they  will  be  shamed 
into  a  more  lofty  and  antinepotic  spirit; 
but,  if  the  argument  of  past  mperioriij 
be  given  up,  and  the  hope  <^  fatvre 
amendment  resorted  to,  why  may  we 
not  improve  as  well  as  oor  masters  ? 
but  the  O>mmission  say,  **  These  ex- 
cellent men  (meaning  themselves)  have 
promised  to  do  better,  and  we  have  an 
implicit  confidence  in  their  word :  we 
must  have  the  patronage  of  the  (Cathe- 
drals.** In  the  meantime  we  are  ready 
to  promise  as  well  as  the  Bishops. 

With  regard  to  that  common  news- 
paper phrase  the  pMie  ejpe — there's 
nothing  (as  the  Bench  well  know)  mors 
wandering  and  slippery  than  ihtpMe 
eye.  In  five  years  hence  the  public  eye 
will  no  more  see  what  description  of 
men  are  promoted  by  Bishoin,  than  it 
will  see  what  Doctors  of  Law  are  pro- 
moted by  tho  Turkish  Uhlema;  and 
at  the  end  of  this  period  (sach  is  the 
example  set  by  the  Commission),  the 
\pabUc  e|f<  tomod  in  every  directiaii 
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nay  not  be  able  to  see  any  BUhops  at 

In  many  instances.  Chapters  are 
beiiLT  pal  runs  than  BI.>lioi>.s,  because 
ibcir  preferment  is  not  given  exclu- 
aively  to  one  species  of  Incumbents.  I 
have  a  diocese  now  in  my  private  eye 
which  has  under(2:one  the  following 
changes.  The  first  of  three  Bishops 
whom  I  remember  was  a  man  of  care- 
less easy  temper,  and  how  patronage 
went  in  those  early  days  may  be  conjec- 
tnred  by  the  following  letters — which 
are  not  his,  but  serve  to  illostrate  a 
Ijatem: — 

THE  BISHOP  TO  LOED  A . 

My  dear  Lord, 
I  have  noticed  with  groat  pleasure  the 
behaviofur  of  your  Lordship's  second  son, 
ad  am  most  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  ofRer  to  him  the  living  of  *  *  *.  He  will 
find  it  of  ooniideTable  value;  and  there  is, 
I  Qndentand,  a  very  good  houje  upon  it, 
A&Ao. 

Tliis  18  to  confer  a  living  upon  a 
man  of  real  merit  out  of  the  family ; 
icto  which  family,  apparently  sacrificed 
to  the  public  good,  the  living  is  brought 
back  by  the  second  letter: — 

THB  SAKE  TO  THB  SAME  A  YEAR 
AfTEB. 
My  dear  Lord, 
Will  yon  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  so- 
liciting promotion  for  my  grandson  ?  He  is. 
■a  ofBoer  of  groat  skill  and  gallantry,  and 
can  bring  the  moat  ample  testimonials  from 
■oma  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession: 
the  Arethusa  frigate  is,  I  undrrstand,  about 
to  be  commissioned;  and  if,  &o.  Ac. 

Xow  I  am  not  saying  that  hundreds 
fif  Prebendaries  have  not  committed 
anch  enormous  and  stupendous  crimes 
ua  this  (a  declaration  which  will  till 
the  Whig  Cabinet  with  horror) ;  all 
that  I  mean  to  contend  for  is,  that  such 
is  the  practice  of  Bishops  quite  as 
uach  as  it  is  of  inferior  Patrons. 

The  Bicond  Bi^hop  was  a  decided 
enemy  of  Calvinistical  doctrines,  and 
no  Clergyman  so  tainted  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  preferment  in  his 
diocese. 

The  third  Bishop  could  endure  no 
man  whose  principles  were  not  strictly 
Culvinistic,  and  who  did  not  give  to 
the  Aniclcs  that  kind  of  interpreta- 


2G.T 

tion.  Now  here  were  a  j^roat  mass  of 
Clcr^ry  naturally  alivo  to  tin-  «Miu>hi- 
iPicnts  of  tln'ir  jirot'c-sion.  am!  iK't 
knowing  -which  way  to  look  or  stir, 
because  they  depended  so  entirely 
upon  the  will  of  one  person.  Not 
otherwise  is  it  with  a  very  Whig 
Bishop,  or  a  very  Tory  Bishop  :  but 
the  worst  case  is  that  of  a  superannu- 
ated Bishop :  here  the  ])refernient  is 
given  away,  and  must  be  given  away 
by  wives  and  daughters,  or  by  sons,  or 
by  butlers,  perhaps,  and  valets,  and 
the  poor  dying  Patron's  paralytic 
hand  is  guided  to  the  signature'  of 
papers,  the  contents  of  which  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend.  In  all 
such  cases  as  these,  the  superiority  of 
Bishops  as  Patrons  will  not  assist  that 
violence  which  the  Commissioners 
have  committed  upon  the  patronage  of 
Cathedrals. 

I  never  heard  that  Cathedrals  had 
sold  the  patronage  of  their  preferment; 
such  a  practice,  however,  is  not  quite 
unknown  among  the  hiccher  orders  of 
the  Church.  When  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  consecrates  an  inferior 
Bishop,  he  marks  some  piece  of  pre- 
ferment  in  the  gift  of  the  Bisliop  as 
his  own.  This  is  denominated  an 
option;  and  when  the  preferment  falls, 
it  is  not  only  in  the  gift  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, if  he  is  alive,  but  in  the  gift  of 
his  representatives  if  he  is  not.  It  is 
an  absolute  chattel,  which,  like  any 
other  chattel,  is  part  of  the  Arch- 
bishop*s  assets ;  and  if  he  died  in  debt, 
might  be  taken,  and  sold,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors — and  within  the 
memor}'  of  man  such  options  have 
been  publicly  sold  by  auction  —  and  if 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
were  to  die  in  debt  to-morrow,  such 
might  l)e  the  fate  of  his  options.  What 
Archbishop  Moore  did  with  his  options 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Sutton  very  handsomely  and 
properly  left  them  to  the  prosent — a 
bc(]uest,  however,  which  would  not 
have  prevented  such  options  from 
coming  to  the  hammer,  if  ArehbisLop 
Sutton  had  not  cleared  off,  before  his 
death,  those  incumbrances  which  at 
one  period  of  his  life  sat  so  heavily 
upon  him. 
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What  the  present  Archbuhop  inean& 
to  do  with  thcra,  I  am  not  informed. 
They  arc  not  alluded  to  in  the  Church 
Returns,  though  they  must  be  worth 
gome  thousand  pounds.  The  Commifi- 
sioners  do  not  seem  to  know  of  their 
existence — at  least  they  are  profoundly 
silent  on  the  subject ;  and  the  bill 
which  passed  through  Parliament  in 
the  summer  for  the  regulation  of  tht: 
Emoluments  of  Bishops  does  not  makt^ 
the  most  distant  aUusion  to  them. 
When  a  parallel  was  drawn  between 
two  species  of  patrons — which  ended 
in  the  confiscation  of  the  patronage  ot 
Cathedrals  —  when  two  Archbishops 
helped  to  draw  the  parallel,  and  pro- 
fited by  the  parallel,  I  haye  a  perfect 
right  to  state  this  corrupt  and  an^ 
abolished  practice  of  their  own  sees — 
a  practice  which  I  never  heard  charged 
against  Deans  and  Chapters.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  in  the  most 
remote  degree,  that  either  of  the  pre 
sent  Archbishops  have  sold  their  op 


and  justice,  and  ancient  poasetsions, 
ought  to  be  set  aside,  that  this  patron- 
iige  (very  valuable  because  selected 
from  the  whole  diocese)  of  the  two 
heads  of  the  Church  is  liable  to  all  the 
nccidents  of  succession — that  it  may 
fall  into  the  hands  qf  a  superannuated 
wife,  of  a  profligate  son,  of  a  weak 
daughter,  or  a  rapacious  creditor, — 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  hammer, 
and  publicly  bid  for  at  an  auction,  like 
all  the  other  chattels  of  the  palace;  and 
that  such  have  been  the  indignities  to 
which  this  optional  patronage  has  been 
exposed,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church  to  this  moment.  Truly,  men 
who  live  in  houses  of  glass  (especially 
where  the  panes  are  so  large)  oaght 
not  to  fling  stones ;  or  if  they  do,  they 
should  be  especially  careful  at  whose 
bead  they  are  flung. 

And  then  the  patronage  which  is 
not  seized — the  patronage  which  the 
Chapter  is  allowed  to  present  to  its 
own  body — may  be  divided  without 


tions,  or  ever  thought  of  it.  Purer  and  ,  their  consent.    Can  anything  be  more 


more  high-minded  gentlemen  do  not 
exist,  nor  men  more  utterly  incapablo 
of  doing  anything  unworthy  of  their 
high  station  ;  and  I  am  convinced  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  f  will  imi- 
tate or  exceed  the  munificence  of  his 
predecessor  :  but  when  twenty-four 
public  bodies  are  to  be  despoiled  of 
their  patronage,  we  must  look  not  only 
to  present  men,  but  historically,  to  sec 
how  it  has  been  administered  in  timc^^ 
of  old,  and  in  times  also  recently  pasi 


thoroughly  lawless,  or  onjnst,  than 
this  —  that  my  patronage  during  my 
I  ife  shall  be  divided  without  my  con- 
sent ?  How  do  my  rights  during  my 
life  difler  from  those  of  a  lay  patron, 
who  is  tenant  for  life?  and  upon  what 
principle  of  justice  or  common  sense  is 
itis  patronage  protected  from  the  Com- 
missioners' dividing  power  to  which 
mine  is  subjected?  That  one  can  sell, 
nnd  the  other  cannot  sell,  the  next 
presentation,  would  be  bad  reasoning 


and  to  remember,  that  at  this  moment,  |  if  it  were  good  law ;    but  it  is  not 


when  Bishops  are  set  up  as  the  most 
admirable  dispensers  of  patronage — as 
the  only  persons  fit  to  be  intrusted 
with  it — as  Marvels,  for  whom  law^ 

*  Can  anything  be  more  shabby  in  a  Gki- 
vemment  legislatiug  upon  Church  abusei, 
than  to  pass  over  such  gcandala  as  the^^ 
existing  in  high  places  ?  Two  years  ha\  e 
passed,  and  they  are  unnoticed. 

t  The  options  of  the  Archbishop  of  To?k 
are  comparatively  trifling.  I  never  hoan^ 
at  any  period,  that  they  have  been  sold ; 
but  they  remain,  like  those  of  Canterbun\ 
in  the  absolute  possession  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's representatives  after  his  deatli, 
I  will  answer  for  it  that  the  present  Arch- 
bishop will  do  everything  with  them  which 
becomes  his  high  statVow  MvdYtta\x  charm  - 


Jaw,  for  an  Ecclesiastical  Corporation, 
aggregate  or  sole,  can  sell  a  next  pre- 
sentation as  legally  as  a  lay  life-tenant 
can  do.  They  have  the  same  power 
of  selling  as  kymen,  but  they  never  do 
so ;  that  is,  they  dispense  their  pa- 
tronage with  greater  propriety  and 
delicacy,  which,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
{Commissioners,  seems  to  make  their 
light  weaker,  and  the  reasons  for 
1  liking  it  away  more  powerful. 

Not  only  are  lajrmen  goarded  by 
the  same  act  which  gives  the  power  of 
HJividing  livings  to  the  Commissioners, 
fiut  Bishops  are  also  guarded.     The 


^^lis^Sit.  \QlOM^^\Ka^\>itvw>x>i««  bat 


Parliament. 
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before  the r  can  M.-:i  ::.•  '.:'.- j  ::  .■: 
Bi^h..;^  L>  ■::*•::...:      .  L 

It  so  cms,  aiitT  i  !'j-v  . :" ::-  .^.  c.\-l.;  .:». 
to  become  a  little  clearer.  ar.-i  mor;^ 
intelligible,  vhr  tfa«  appcMQtmeT::  o: 
anj  other  Ecclesiastics  than  Bi«hop 
wai  so  dingreeablr  to  the  Beech. 

The  Kasoaioz  then  is  this :  If  a 
good  living  be  racant  in  the  jutronare 
of  a  Chapter,  thej  wi.l  onir  :hir.k  of 
eonferring  it  on  one  of  their  bodj  cr 
their  friends.  If  sach  a  liring  fall  to 
the  gift  of  a  Bishop,  he  will  toullj 
OTerlook  the  interest  of  his  »ns  and 
daaghters,  and  divide  the  livins;  into 
small  portions  for  the  ^ood  of  the 
poblic ;  and  with  these  sort  of  anilities. 
Whig  leaden,  vhose  inicrest  it  is  to 
lull  the  Bishops  into  a  refurm.  pretend 
to  be  satisfied ;  ar.d  apon  this  Li  tole- 
rable nonsense  thev  are  not  ashamed 
to  joscifj  spoliation'.* 

A  division  is  set  np  between  public 
and  private  patronage,  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  one  is  boUlen  in  trust  for 
the  public,  the  other  is  private  propertv. 
This  is  mere  theorr — a  slight  film 
thrown  over  convenient  injustice. 
Henr3r  YIIL  gave  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  much  of  his  patronage.  Ro- 
ger de  Hoveden  gave  to  the  Church 
of  Sl  PanPs  much  of  their  patronage 
before  the  Rnssells  were  in  existence. 
The  Duke  has  the  legal  power  to  give 
his  preferment  to  whom  he  pleases — 
so  have  we.  We  are  both  under  the 
same  moral  and  reliirious  restraint  to 
administer  that  patronage  properly  — 
the  trust  is  precisely  the  same  to  both : 
and  if  the  public  good  require  it.  the 
power  of  dividing  li rings  without  the 
consent  of  patrons  should  be  given  in 
mil  insunces,  and  not  confined  as  a 
mark  of  infamy  to  Cathedrals  alone. 
This  is  not  the  real  reason  of  the 
difference:  Bishops  are  the  active 
Members  of  the  Commistiion— thcy 
do  not  choose  that  their  own  patron- 
age should  be  meddled  with«  and  they 
know  that  the  Laity  would  not  allow 
for  a  moment  that  their  livings  shouli 
be  pulled  to  pieces  by  Bishui«8;  and 

*  These  raumninfct  have  had  their  efTeot. 
and  many  earl>'  acts  of  injustice  of  the 
CommSssum  hare  been  subaequently  cor- 
rected. 


.:  v;r.  ^.  T-c  r :  al  vi  ifU : .  ci  1 :  r. ;  >,  :•-■*.  "A"  ri  a 
the  weak  a^i  the  *:r;r.j — i-cV^e^n 
:h'>5e  who  hjve  ^^wer  :o  re>;«:  er.- 
cpOichmer.iJw  ani  :ho*e  wh?  hav^'  r.::. 
Tn:*  is  :*:e  rtJj-.r.  way  w,-  at^-  jik-.ti  I 
for  ex]>. r!n: tr.t,  an i  so  i:  ;>  w.:h  r/.l 
:he  bill  from  beji-nin^  ^.»  i-n  L  Th.re 
is  purple  Jiad  nae  iia;;a  ia  eve.-y  1;  .e 
of  it. 

Another  strong  objection  t."»  :hc 
dividing  power  of  the  C-a:ai!?>:o:i  i* 
this:  Accorj:n;j  to  the  prlniej  1  i'.l 
brought  f.rward  last  Sc$«:on.  i:'  the 
living  be  not  taken  by  sumc  members 
of  the  body,  i:  lapses  to  the  Bish  -p. 
Suppose  then  the  sanie  pers-^a  1 1  b;? 
Bishop  and  Commissioner,  he  brt-;iks 
the  living  into  little  j^icce*  as  a  C  n- 
missioner.  and  afti^r  it  is  rejocuv!  v.\  :;<( 
impijveri^hed  state  by  the  Chaj  :cr.  he 
gives  it  away  as  Bi»hop  of  the  diovi^se. 
The  only  answer  that  is  iriven  t-.i  «-.:jh 
objections  is.  th*.'  impeccahiIit;of'  B.ih- 
ops;  and  upon  this  principle  the  wh>.i!e 
bill  has  U-en  constructod :  and  here  is 
the  great  mistake  about  Bi>ho'>.  They 
are,  upon  the  whole,  very  ^o.hI  a-id 
worthy  men ;  but  they  are  r.ot  y^as 
many  ancient  Udies  suppose)  wh»»:iy 
exempt  from  human  intinniiii-s  .  ti:cy 
have  their  malice,  hatred,  u. charit- 
ableness, persecution,  and  interi>t  like 
other  men;  and  an  Admi!:is:niiij:i 
who  did  not  think  it  more  ma^iiticent 
to  laugh  at  the  lower  Cleriry,  than  to 
protect  them,  should  sutf'er  no  E.olosi- 
astical  bill  to  pass  through  Parltanu-nt 
xvithout  seriously  considering  how  its 
provisions  may  affect  the  happiness 
of  poor  Clergymen  pashel  into  living 
tombs,  and  pining  in  solitude  — 

Tat«*s  nrocul  at4iuo  in  sob  iv'.iHnnt 
Faseua,  {M^-^t  uioiitom  oppo6itum,  e:  tniis 
fluiuiua  lata. 

There  is  a  practice  amon;;  some 
Ri>hops,  wliich  may  as  well  be  men- 
tioned here  as  anywhere  els.-,  but 
which  I  think  cannot  Ik*  i«m  >  verely 
reprobated.  They  send  for  a  Clergyman, 
and  insist  upon  his  giving  evidiMice 
respecting  the  character  and  ci  mil  net 
of  his  neighbour.  Does  he  hunt?  DK)ei 
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he  slioot  ?  Is  he  in  debt  ?  Is  he  tem- 
perate ?  Does  he  attend  to  his  parish  ? 
&c.  &c.  Now  what  is  this  but  to  des- 
troy for  all  Clergymen  the  very  elements 
of  social  life — to  put  an  end  to  all  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man — and 
to  disseminate  among  gentlemen,  who 
are  bound  to  live  in  concord,  every 
feeling  of  resentment,  hatred,  and  sus- 
picion ?  but  the  very  essence  of  tyranny 
is  to  act  as  if  the  finer  feelings,  like 
the  finer  dishes,  were  delicacies  only 
for  the  rich  and  great,  and  that  little 
people  have  no  taste  for  them  and  no 
right  to  them.  A  good  and  honest 
Bishop  (I  thank  God  there  are  many 
who  deserve  that  character !)  ought  to 
suspect  himself,  and  carefully  to  watch 
his  own  heart.  He  is  all  of  a  sudden 
elevated  from  being  a  tutor,  dining  at 
an  early  hour  with  his  pupil,  (and  oc- 
casionally, it  is  believed,  on  cold  meat,) 
to  bo  a  spiritual  Lord  ;  he  is  dressed 
in  a  magnificent  dress,  decorated  with 
a  title,  flattered  by  Chaplains,  and 
surrounded  by  little  people  looking  np 
for  the  things  which  he  has  to  give 
away  ;  and  this  often  happens  to  a 
man  who  has  had  no  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  world,  whose  parents  were 
in  very  humble  life,  and  who  has  given 
np  all  his  thoughts  to  the  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  Targum  of  On- 
kclos.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a 
man  should  not  lose  his  head  ?  that 
he  should  not  swell  ?  that  he  should 
not  be  guilty  of  a  thousand  follies,  and 
worry  and  tease  to  death  (before  he 
recovers  his  common  sense)  a  hundred 
men  as  good,  and  as  wise,  and  as  able 
as  himself?  • 

The  history  of  the  division  of  Ed- 
monton has,  I  understand,  been  re- 
peatedly stated  in  the  Commission  — 
and  told  as  it  has  been  by  a  decided 
advocate,  and  with  no  sort  of  evidence 
called  for  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  has  produced  an  unfair  im- 
pression against  Chapters.  The  his- 
tory  is    shortly  this  :  —  Besides    the 

*  Since  writing  this,  and  after  declining 
the  living  for  myself,  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it  presented  in  an  undivided 
tate  to  my  amiable  and  excellent  Ariend, 
Mr.  Tate,  who,  after  a  long  life  of  mooda 
and  tenwa,  has  aoouired  (as  he  has  de- 
-  MTved)  ease  and  opiuenco  Vnhii  oVd«ee«  • 


Mother  Church  of  Edmonton,  there 
are    two    Chapels  —  Sonthgate  tod       ' 
Winchmore  Hill  ChapeL    WinchmoR 
Hill  Chapel  was  bailt  by  the  Sodcty 
for  building  Churches,  upon  .the  sane 
plan  as  tho  portions  of  Maiylebooe 
are  arranged  :  the  Clergyman  wu  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  lease  of  the  pews, 
and  if  Curates  with  talents  for  pracfa* 
ing  had  been  placed  there,  they  miglit 
have  gained  200^  per  annnm.   Tboagh 
men  of  perfectly  respecuble  and  boo- 
curable  character,  they  were  noi  t^ 
dowed  with  this  sort  of  udenu  aid 
they  gained  no  more  than  from  90L  to 
100/.  per  annom.  The  Bishop  of  London 
applied  to  the  Cathedral  of  Sl  F^i 
to  consent  to  250/.  per  annnm,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  proceeds  from  the  Itxati 
of  the  pews,  or  that  propoitioD  of  tlie 
whole  of  the  valne  of  the  living  sbooU 
be  allotted  to  the  diapel  of  WinehmoR ; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  received  aD 
application  from  the  chapel  at  Sontli* 
gate,  that  another  considerable  portioB, 
I  forget  what,  bat  I  believe  it  to  hat« 
been  rather  less  (perhaps  9W)L),  shoild 
be  allotted  to  them,  and  the  whole 
livingsevered  intothree parishes.    Now 
the  living  of  Edmonton  is  about  ISSOL 
per  annum,  besides  surplice  fees  ;  boi 
this  1350/1  depends  upon  a  Corn  Rent 
of  10«.  ddl  per  bushel,  present  valoatioo, 
which  at  the  next  valuation  wonld,  in 
tho  opinion  of  eminent  land  sunreyon, 
whom  we  consulted,  be  reduced  to  aboat 
6«.  per  bushel,  so  that  tho  living,  con- 
sidering the  rddnction  also  of  all  vo- 
luntary offerings  to  the  Chnrch,  wooM 
be  reduced  one  half,  and  this  half  wai 
to  be  divided  into  three,  and  one  or 
two  Curates  (two  Curates  by  the  pre- 
sent bill)  to  bo  kept  by  the  Vicir  of 
the  old  Church  ;  and  thus  three  cle- 
rical beggars  were,  by  the  activity  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  to  be  establishei 
in  a  district  where  the  extreme  dear- 
ness  of  all  provisions  is  the  plea  for 
making  tho  See  of  London  doable  in 
value  to  that  of  any  Bishopric  in  the 
country.   To  this  we  declined  to  i^ree ; 
and  this,  heard  only  on  one  side,  with 
the  total  omission  of  the  changing  valac 
of  the  Benefice  from  the  price  ^  corn, 
has  most  probably  been  the  pareot  of 
the  claose  in  qaeation.    Tlie  right  care 
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V  ihif  and  all  similar  cases  would  be, 
»  giTa  the  Bishop  a  power  of  allotting 
9  each  Chapels  as  high  a  salary  as  to 
njoiher  Curate  in  the  diocese,  taking, 
■  part  of  that  salary,  whatever  was 
Beared  from  the  lease  of  the  pews, 
nd  to  tliis  no  reasonable  man  could 
r  wonld  object :  but  this  is  not  enough 
•^all  must  bow  to  one  man — **  Chap- 
in  must  bo  taught  submission.  No 
•mphlcts,  no  meeting  of  independent 
Prebendaries,  to  remonstrate  ^inst 
lie  proceedings  of  their  superiors — 
o  opulence  and  ease  but  mine.** 

Some  effect  was  produced  also  upon 
iw  Commission,  by  the  evidence  of  a 
Velate  who  is  both  Dean  and  Bishop  *, 
nd  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
he  patronage  of  Bishops 'was  given 

E  better  principles  than  that  of 
tcrs,  which,  translated  into  fair 
^  isb,  is  no  more  than  this  —  that 
he  said  witness,  not  meaning  to  mis- 
Mcl*  but  himself  deceived,  has  his  own 
nnr  entirely  in  his  diocese,  and  can 
BJy  have  it  partially  in  his  Chapter. 

There  is  a  rumour  that  these  reason- 
Bga,  with  which  they  were  assailed 
nun  so  many  quarters  in  the  last 
lenion  of  Parliament,  have  not  been 
ritbont  their  effect,  and  that  it  is  the 
Dtention  of  the  Commissioners  only  to 
tke  away  the  patronage  from  the  Ca- 
bedrals  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
lombers  of  their  Members  are  reduced. 
Inch  may  be  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
BiMioners;  but  as  that  intention  has 
lOC  been  publicly  notified,  it  depends 
nly  upon  report;  and  the  Com  mis- 
ioners  have  changed  their  minds  so 
ften,  that  they  may  alter  their  inten- 
ioDS  twenty  times  again  before  the 
leeting  of  Parliament.  The  whole  of 
1/  olwervations  in  this  letter  arc 
founded  upon  their  biUs  of  last  year 
^which  Lord  John  Russell  stated  his 
atention  of  re -introducing  at  the  bc- 
Inning  of  this  Session.  If  they  have 
nj  new  plans,  they  ought  to  have 
Qolished  them  three  months  ago  — 
nd  to  have  given  to  the  Clergy  an 
mple  opportunity  of  considering  them; 

*  This  prelate  stated  it  as  his  opinion  to 
lie  Commission,  that  in  fiiture  all  Prelates 
aght  to  declare  that  they  held  their  par 
» in  trust  for  the  public 


but  this  they  take  the  greatest  care 
never  to  do.  The  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  Commissioners 
is  to  hurry  their  bills  through  with 
such  rapidity,  that  very  little  time  is 
given  to  those  who  suffer  by  them  for 
consideration  and  remonstrance,  and 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst 
beforehand.  You  are  cashiered  and 
confiscated  before  you  can  look  about 
you — if  you  leave  home  for  six  weeks, 
in  these  times,  you  find  a  Commissioner 
in  possession  of  your  house  and  office. 
A  report  has  reached  my  ears,  that 
though  all  other  Cathedrals  are  to  re- 
tain patronage  exactly  equal  to  their 
reduced  numbers,  a  separate  measure 
of  justice  is  to  be  used  for  St.  Paul's ; 
that  our  numbers  are  to  be  augmented 
by  a  fifth  ;  and  our  patronage  reduced 
by  a  third ;  and  this  immediately  on 
the  passing  of  the  bill.  That  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  for  instance,  is  to 
receive  his  augmentation  of  patronage 
only  in  proportion  as  the  Prebendaries 
die  off,  and  the  Prebendaries  themselves 
will,  as  long  as  they  live,  remain  in  the 
same  proportional  state  as  to  patron* 
age ;  and  that  when  they  are  reduced 
to  four  (their  stationary  number),  they 
will  retain  one-third  of  all  the  patron- 
age the  twelve  now  possess.  Whether 
this  bo  wise  or  not,  is  a  separate  ques- 
tion, but  at  least  it  is  just ;  the  four 
who  remain  cannot  with  any  colour  of 
justice  complain  that  they  do  not  retain 
all  the  patronage  which  was  divided 
among  twelve;  but  at  St.  Paul's  not 
only  are  our  numbers  to  be  augmented 
by  a  fifth,  but  the  patronage  of  fifteen 
of  our  best  livings  is  to  be  instantly 
conferred  upon  the  Bishop  of  London. 
This  little  episode  of  plunder  involvcH 
three  separate  acts  of  gross  injustice: 
in  the  first  place,  if  only  our  nunil)er8 
had  been  augmented  by  a  fifth  (in  it- 
self a  mere  lK)nus  to  Commis:>ioners), 
our  patronage  would  have  been  re- 
duced one  fifth  in  value.  SSecondly, 
one  third  of  the  preferment  is  to  be 
taken  away  immediately,  and  these 
two  added  together  make  eight  fif- 
teenths, or  more  than  one  half  of  our 
whole  patronage.  So  that  when  all 
Cathedrals  are  reduced  to  their 
formed  numbers,  each  Cathedral 


our 
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enjoy  precisely  the  same  proportion  of 
patronage  as  it  now  does,  and  each 
member  of  every  other  Cathedral  will 
have  precisely  the  same  means  of  pro- 
moting men  of  merit  or  men  of  his 
own  family,  as  is  now  possessed ;  while 
less  than  half  of  these  advantage*  will 
remain  to  St.  Paul's.  Thirdly,  if  the 
Bishop  of  London  were  to  wait  (as  all 
the  other  Bishops  by  this  arrangement 
must  wait)  till  the  present  patrons  die 
off,  the  injastice  would  be  to  the  future 
body ;  but  by  this  scheme,  every  pre- 
sent incumbent  of  St.  Paul's  is  instantly 
deprived  of  eight  fifteenths  of  his  pa- 
tronage ;  while  every  other  member  of 
every  other  Cathedral  (as  far  as  pa- 
tronage is  concerned)  remains  precisely 
in  the  same  state  in  which  he  was  be- 
fore. Why  this  blow  is  levelled  against 
St.  Paul's  I  cannot  conceive ;  still  less 
can  I  imagine  why  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don is  not  to  wait,  as  all  other  Bishops 
are  forced  to  wait,  for  the  death  of  the 
present  Patrons.  There  is  a  reason, 
indeed,  for  not  waiting,  by  which  (had 
I  to  do  with  a  person  of  less  elevated 
character  tlian  the  Bishop  of  London) 
I  would  endeavour  to  explain  this  pre- 
cipitate seizure  of  patroilage — and 
that  is,  that  the  livings  assigned  to  him 
in  this  remarkable  scheme  are  all  very 
valuable,  nnd  the  incumbents  all  very 
old.  But  I  shall  pass  over  this  scheme 
as  a  mere  supposition,  invented  to 
bring  the  Commission  into  disrepute,  a 
scheme  to  which  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible the  Commissioners  should  ever 
a£Sx  their  names. 

I  should  have  thought,  if  the  love  of 
what  is  just  had  not  excited  the  0)m 
missioner-Bishops,  that  the  ridicule  of 
men  voting  such  comfortable  things  to 
themselves  as  the  Prebendal  patronage, 
would  have  alarmed  them ;  but  they 
want  to  sacrifice  with  other  men's  he- 
catombs, and  to  enjoy,  at  the  same 
time,  the  character  of  great  disinter- 
estedness, and  the  luxury  of  unjust 
spoliation.  It  was  thought  ncces>ary 
to  make  a  fund  ;  and  the  Prebends  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishops  •  were  appro- 

•  The  Bishops  have,  however,  secured  for 

theiDHelves  all  the  Livinga  which  were  in 

the  separate  gifts  of  Prebendaries  and 

"  *"  lans,  and  they  have  Tecoi'ved  tram  tYiA 
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priated  to  that  purpose.  The  Bishops 
who  consented  to  this  have  then  made  a 
great  sacrifice  : — true,  but  tbcv  bare 
taken  more  out  of  our  pockets  than 
they  have  disbursed  from  their  own. 
Where  then  is  the  sacrifice?  They 
must  either  give  back  the  patronage  or 
the  martyrdom  :  if  they  choow  to  be 
martyrs  —  which  I  hope  they  will  do 
— let  them  give  us  back  our  patronage: 
if  they  prefer  the  patronage,  they  mast 
not  talk  of  being  martyrs — they  cannot 
effect  this  double  sensuality  and  com-' 
bine  the  sweet  flavour  of  rapine  with 
the  aromatic  odour  of  sanctity. 

We  are  told,  if  you  agitate  Hm 
questions  among  yourselves,  yoa  will 
have  the  democratic  Philistines  cooa 
down  upon  you,  and  sweep  you  all 
away  together.  Be  it  so ;  I  am  quite 
ready  to  be  swept  away  when  the  time 
comes.  Everybody  has  their  faromiM 
death  :  some  delight  in  apoplexy,  and 
others  prefer  marasmus.  1  would  in- 
finitely rather  be  crushed  by  democrais, 
than,  under  the  pica  of  the  public  good, 
be  mildly  and  blandly  absorbed  by 
Bishops. 

I  met  the  other  day,  in  an  old  Dutch 
Chronicle,  with  a  passage  so  apposite 
to  this  subject,  that,  though  it  is  some- 
what too  light  for  the  occasion,  I  cannot 
abstain  from  quoting  it.  There  was  a 
great  meeting  of  all  the  Clergy  at 
Dordrecht,  and  the  Chronicler  thus 
describes  it,  which  I  give  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  translation  i  —  **  And 
there  was  great  store  of  Bishops  in  the 
town,  in  their  robes  goodly  to  behold, 
and  all  the  great  men  of  the  State  were 
there,  and  folks  poured  in  in  boats  oa 
the  Meuite,  the  Merve,  the  Rhino,  and 
the  Lin(;e,  coming  from  the  Ide  of 
Beverlandt  and  Isselmond,  and  froa 
all  quarters  in  the  Bailiwick  of  Dort ; 
Arminians  and  Gomarists,  with  the 
friends  of  John  Bameveldt  and  of 
Hugh  Grote.  And  before  my  Lcvdi 
the  Bishops,  Simon  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  a  Bishop  in  those  parts,  disputed 


Crown  a  very  large  contribution  of  valuable 
patronage ;  why  or  wherefore  is  known  ooly 
to  the  unflMhomable  wiadom  of  Ministcn. 
The  glory  of  martyrdom  can  be  oonfined 
only  at  best  to  the  Bishopa  of  the  old  Cb- 
thedrala.  for  there  are  aoarcely  aiqr  separale 
V^SviStwoda  in  the  new  OaihedialB. 
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with  Vorstius  and  Txjoline  the  Monk, 
und  iirmy  ti>xts  of  Scrii'turc  w«.  ro  ban- 
ilii'il  to  and  fro;  antl  when  this  was 
done,  and  many  propositions  made, 
and  it  waxed  towards  twelve  of  the 
clock,  my  Lords  the  Bishops  prepared 
to  set  them  down  to  a  fiiir  repast,  in 
which  was  great  store  of  good  things 
—  and  among  the  rest  a  roasted  pea- 
cock, having  in  lieu  of  a  tail  the  arms 
and  banners  of  the  Arclibishop,  which 
was  a  goodly  sight  to  all  who  favoured 
the  Church — and  then  the  Archbishop 
woald  say  a  grace,  as  was  seemly  to 
do,  he  being  a  very  holy  man ;  but  ere 
he  had  finishcfl,  a  great  mob  of  towns- 
people and  folks  from  the  country 
who  were  gathered  under  the  win- 
dow, cried  out.  Bread!  bread !  for  there 
was  a  great  famine,  and  wheat  had 
risen  to  three  times  the  ordinary  price 
of  the«^icA*;  and  when  they  had  done 
cnrinc  Bread!  bread!  they  called  out 
^o  Bi»hop»!'—'taid  began  to  cast  up 
stones  at  the  windows.  Whereat  my 
Lords  the  Bishops  were  in  a  great  fright, 
and  cast  their  dinner  out  of  the  window 
to  appease  the  mob,  and  so  the  men  of 
that  town  were  well  pleased,  and  did 
devour  the  meats  with  a  great  appetite ; 
and  then  you  might  have  seen  my 
Lords  standing  with  empty  plates,  and 
looking  wistfully  at  each  other,  till 
Simon  of  Gloucester,  he  who  disputed 
with  Lcoline  the  Monk,  stood  up  among 
them  and  said,  *  Good  my  Lords^  is  it 
your  pleasure  to  stand  here  fasting,  and 
that  those  kHo  count  lower  in  the  Church 
than  you  do  should  feast  and  fluster  f 
Let  us  order  to  us  the  dinner  of  the 
Deans  and  Canons^  wliich  is  making 
ready  for  tltem  in  tJte  cltamher  below.* 
And  this  speech  of  Simon  of  Gloucester 
pleased  the  Bishops  much  ;  and  so  they 
sent  for  the  host,  one  William  of  Yprcs, 
and  told  him  it  was  for  the  public  good, 
and  he,  nmch  fearing  the  Bishops, 
brought  them  the  dinner  of  the  Deans 
and  Canons;  and  so  the  Deans  and 
Canons  went  away  without  dinner,  and 
were  pelted  by  the  men  of  the  town, 
because  they  had  not  put  any  meat  out 


*  A  measure  in  the  Bailiwick  of  Dort. 
eontaining  two  gallons  one  pint  £nslisb 
di7  measure. 


of  the  ^vil^^)u■  lik--  tli.-  lii^li-']  -  :  r:i'l 
whi'M  ihi-  C'.'ii!;:  ra::i«  tn  hr.ii'  «.>:"  i'.  L,: 
saiil  it  wji>  a  jiKa-ant  conct.ii.  (///'/  that 
tfie  Bislwps  were  right  cunning  men,  and 
had  ding'd  the  Canons  well.'* 

When  I  talk  of  sacrifices,  I  mean  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Bishop-Commissioners, 
for  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the 
great  mass  of  Bishops  were  never  con- 
sulted at  all  about  these  proccedin;;s  ; 
that  they  are  contrary  to  everything 
which  consultations  at  Lambeth,  pre- 
vious to  the  Conmiission,  had  led  them 
to  expect;  and  that  they  are  totally 
disapproved  of  by  them.  The  volun- 
tary sacrifice,  then  (for  it  is  no  sacri- 
fice if  it  be  not  voluutar}')*  is  in  the 
Bishop-Commissioners  only ;  and  be- 
sides the  indemnification  which  they 
have  voted  to  themselves  out  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Cathedrals,  they  will 
have  all  that  never-ending  patronage 
which  is  to  proceed  from  the  working 
of  the  Commission,and  the  endowments 
bestowed  upon  difierent  livings.  So 
much  for  episcopal  sacrifices ! 

And  who  does  not  see  the  end  and 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  The  Lay  Com- 
missioners, who  are  members  of  the 
Government,  cannot  and  will  not  attend 
— the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Can- 
terbury are  quiet  and  amiable  men, 
going  fast  down  in  the  vale  of  lil'c  — 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  expletives — some  must  bo 
absent  in  their  dioceses  —  the  Bishop 
of  London  is  passionately  fond  of 
labour,  has  certainly  no  aversion  to 
power,  is  of  quick  temper,  great  ability, 
thoroughly  versant  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  always  in  Ix;ndon.  He  will  become 
the  Commission,  and  when  the  Church 
of  England  is  mentioned,  it  will  only 
mean  Charles  James  of  London,  who 
will  enjoy  a  greater  power  than  has 
ever  been  possessed  by  any  Churchman 
since  the  days  of  I^iud,  and  will  become 
the  Church  of  England  here  upon  earth. 
As  for  the  Commission  itself,  there  is 
scarcely  any  power  which  is  not  given 
to  it.  'They  may  call  for  every  paper 
in  the  world',  and  every  human  creaturo 
who  possesses  it,  and  do  what  they  like 
to  one  or  the  other.  It  is  hopeless  to 
contend  with  such  a  body ;  and  most 
painful  to  think  that  it  has  been  csta- 
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blished  nnder  a  Whig  Government^ 
A  Commission  of  Tory  Chnrchmen, 
established  for  such  purposes,  should 
have  been  framed  with  the  utmost 
jealousy,  and  with  the  most  cautious 
circumspection  of  its  powers,  and  with 
the  most  earnest  wish  for  its  extinction 
when  the  purposes  of  its  creation  were 
answered.  The  Government  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  it  vexatious,  omnipotent,  and 
everlasting.  This  immense  power, 
flung  into  the  bands  of  an  individual, 
is  one  of  the  many  foolish  consequences 
which  proceed  from  the  centralisation 
of  the  bill,  and  the  unwillingness  to  cm- 
ploy  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Bishops 
in  the  process  of  annexing  dignified  to 
parochial  preferment. 

There  is  a  third  bill  concocted  by 
the  Commission -Bishops,  in  which  the 
great  principle  of  increasing  the  power 
of  the  Bench  has  certainly  not  been 
lost  sight  of :  —  A  brother  Clergyman 
falls  ill  suddenly  in  the  country,  and  he 
begs  his  clerical  neighbour  to  do  duty 
for  him  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  it 
better  that  there  should  be  single  ser- 
vice in  two  churches,  than  two  services 
in  one,  and  none  in  the  other.  The 
Clergyman  who  accedes  to  this  request 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  bL  There  is  a 
harshness  and  ill  nature  in  this — a 
gross  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the 
poorer  Clergy — a  hardhearted  ness  pro- 
duced by  the  long  enjoyment  of  wealth 
and  power,  which  makes  it  quite  in 
tolerable.  I  speak  of  it  as  it  stands  in 
the  bill  of  last  ycar.f 

If  a  Clergyman  has  a  living  of  400/. 
per  annum,  and  a  population  of  two 
thousand  persons,  the  Bishop  can  com- 
pel him  to  keep  a  Curate  to  whom  he 
can  allot  any  salary  which  he  may  allot 
to  any  other  Curate ;  in  other  words, 
he  may  take  away  half  the  income  of 
the  Clergy-man,  and  instantly  ruin  him 
—  and  this  without  any  complanit  from 
the  Vestry  ;  with  every  testimonial  of 
the  most  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
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Parish  in  the  laboarg  of  a  Ifimstcr, 
who  may,  perhaps,  be  dedicating  his 
whole  life  to  their  improvement  I 
think  I  remember  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  once  attempted  this  before  he 
was  a  Commissioner,  and  was  defeated. 
I  had  no  manner  of  docbt  that  it  would 
speedily  become  the  law,  alter  the  Com- 
mission had  begun  to  operate.  The 
Bishop  of  London  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared, after  this  trial,  that  ifU  was  mi 
law  it  should  soon  be  taw* :  and  lamjw 
will  see  it  will  become.  In  fact,  be  can 
slip  into  any  Ecclesiastical  Aet  of 
Parliament  anything  he  pleases.  There 
is  nobody  to  heed  or  to  contradict  him ; 
provided  the  power  of  Bishops  is  ex- 
tended by  it,  no  Bishop  is  so  ungenteel 
as  to  oppose  the  Act  of  his  Right  Re- 
verend Brother;  and  thera  are  not 
many  men  who  have  knowledge,  elo- 
quence, or  force  of  character  to  stmod 
up  against  the  Bishop  of  London,  and, 
above  all,  of  industiy  to  watch  hhn. 
The  Ministry,  and  the  Lay  Lords,  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  care  nothing 
about  the  matter;  and  the  Clergj 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
ignoran<»  as  to  what  is  passing  in  the 
world,  find  their  chains  heavier  sad 
heavier,  without  knowing  wlio  orwhM 
has  prodnced  the  additional  encam- 
brance.  A  good  honest  Whig  Ifinistcr 
should  have  two  or  three  stout-hearted 
parish  priests  in  his  train  to  watch  the 
Bishops*  bills,  and  to  see  that  they  were 
constructed  on  other  principles  tfaaa 
that  Bishops  can  do  no  wrong,  ami  eoa- 
not  have  too  much  power.  The  Whig! 
do  nothing  of  this«  and  yet  they  ooni- 
plain  that  they  are  hated  by  the  Clergy, 
and  that  in  all  elections  the  Cleify 
are  their  bitterest  enemies.  Suppose 
they  were  to  try  a  little  justice,  a  little 
notice,  and  a  little  protcctioa  It 
would  take  more  time  than  qnizxing* 
and  contempt,  but  it  might  do  some 
good. 

The  Bishop  puts  a  great  number  of 
questions  to  his  Clergy,  which  they  are 


*  I  am  speaking  here  of  the  permanent 
Commission  estahlished  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment  in  1835,  The  Commission  for  rcijort- 
in^  had  come  to  an  end  six  months  before 
this  letter  was  written. 

t  This  is  also  given  up. 


*  The  Bishop  of  London  denies  that  he 
ever  said  this:  but  the  Bishop  of  London 
affects  short  sharp  sayinitH,  svaMdied.  I  am 
a/hud.  sometimes  with  a  Utile  indiacreCioo; 
and  these  sayings  are  not  necessarily  Ibr* 
gotten  because  he  forgeta  them. 
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to  be  compelled,  bjr  this  new  law  of 
the  Cummittion,  to  answer,  nnder  a 
penalty,  and  if  they  do  answer  them, 
they  incur,  perhaps,  a  still  heavier 
penalty.  ** Have  yua  had  two  seniccs 
in  ¥Our  Church  all  the  year?** — **I 
decline  to  answer.**  —  **  Then  I  fine  yon 
20t** — •*!  have  only  had  one  service." 
— '^Tben  I  fine  you  250^**  In  what 
other  profession  are  men  placed  between 
this  double  fire  of  penalties,  and  com- 
pelled to  criminate  themselves?  It 
has  been  disused  in  England,  I  believe, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Laud  and  the 
Sur  Chamber.* 

By  the  same  bill,  as  it  first  emanated 
from  the  Commission,  a  Bishop  could 
compel  a  Clergyman  to  expend  three 
yean*  income  upon  a  house  in  whicli  he 
had  resided  perhaps  fifty  years,  and  in 
which  he  had  brought  up  a  large  family. 
With  great  difficulty,  some  slight 
modification  of  this  enormous  power 
was  obtained,  and  it  was  a  little  im- 
proved in  the  amended  bilUf  In  the 
same  way  an  attempt  was  made  to  try 
delinquent  Cler}rymen  by  a  jury  of 
Clergymen,  nominated  by  the  Bishop  ; 
bat  this  was  too  bad,  and  was  not  en- 
dured for  an  instant  ;  still  it  showed 
the  same  love  of  power  and  the  Siime 
principle  of  im;>ecca6<7i(y,  for  the  bill  is 
expressly  confined  to  all  suits  and  com- 
plaints against  persons  below  the  dignity 

*  This  attemnt  upon  tlio  happiness  and 
independonoe  or  the  Clergy  has  been  aban- 


t  I  perceive  that  the  Arclihiithop  of  Can- 
tarbnry  borrows  money  for  tho  iinprovt^ 
ment  w  his  iialace,  and  pays  tho  princi|ial 
off  in  forty  years.  This  u  quite  as  soon  u 
a  debt  im-urrcd  for  ttiich  itublic  purixMCs 
ought  to  be  pnid  off.  and  tho  Archlnshop 
has  done  rightly  to  take  that  )x>riod.  In 
prooesA  of  time  I  think  it  vcr>'  likely  that 
this  indulgence  will  bo  extendtnl  t4»(.-ountr\' 
Clernriiien,  who  are  rampclled  to  iiay  vn 
XYu*  debts  for  buildiiifu  (which  they  are 
eompelled  to  undertake)  in  twenty  vearx; 
and  bj  the  new  bill,  not  yet  iasmo,  this 
indulgence  m  cxtciuled  to  thirty  yean. 
Why  poor  ClerF>':uen  liavo  boon  compelled 
for  the  last  flvu  years  Ut  imy  off  tho  encuni- 
branoes  at  the  rate  of  one  twentieth  ik.t 
annum,  and  are  now  coiiiix-lled  t<>  loy  thrm 
off.  or  will,  when  the  bill  imsscs.  Ixr  mo  com- 
pelled, sA  the  rate  of  one  thirtietli  per  an- 
num, when  the  Archbisihop  takes  forty  years 
to  do  the  Mkne  thing,  and  luui  inaiie  tliat 
lanpun  in  the  year  lx.31.  I  n-al^v  cannot 
tell.  A  CleiKyi"nii  who  liot-s  n<»t  reflide  i:» 
fiin-«^  to  psy  eCr  his  building  debt  in  ten 
years. 


and  degree  qf  BUhopM,  The  truth  is, 
that  there  are  very  few  men  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  (Ministers  or  any 
one  else),  who  ever  think  of  the  happi- 
ness and  comfort  of  the  working  Clergy, 
or  bestow  one  thought  u|>on  guarding 
them  from  the  increased  and  increasing 
power  of  their  encroaching  masters. 
What  is  called  taking  care  of  the 
Church  is  taking  care  of  the  Bishops  ; 
and  all  bills  for  the  management  of  the 
Clergy  are  left  to  the  concoction  of  men 
who  very  naturally  believe  they  are 
improving  tho  Church  when  they  are 
increasing  their  own  power.  There 
are  many  Bishops  too  generous  too 
humane,  and  too  Christian;  to  oppress 
a  poor  Clcrg}'man ;  but  I  have  seen 
(I  am  sorry  to  say)  many  grievous 
instances  of  partiality,  rudeness,  and 
oppression.*  I  have  seen  Clergymen 
treated  by  them  with  a  violence'  and 
contempt  which  the  lowest  serviint  in 
the  Bi5hop*8  establishment  would  not 
have  endured  for  a  single  moment ;  and 
if  there  be  a  helpless,  friendless?, 
wretched  being  in  \\u  comnninity,  it  is 
a  poor  Clergyman  in  the  cimntry,  with 
a  large  family.  If  there  be  an  object 
of  compassion,  he  is  one.  If  there  be 
any  occasion  in  life  where  a  great  man 
should  luy  aside  his  ollice,  ami  \mi  on 
those  kind  looks,  and  use  those  kind 
words  which  raise  the  humble  from  the 
dust,  these  are  the  occasions  when 
those  best  parts  of  the  Ciiristian  cha- 
racter ought  to  be  displayed. 

I  would  instance  the  unlimited  power 
which  a  Bishop  possesses  over  a  Curate, 
us  a  very  unfair  degriHJ  of  p<jw«.'r  tor 
any  man  to  possess.  Take'the  following 
dialogue,  which  represents  n  real  event. 

Bishop,  —  Sir,  I  understand  you 
frequent  the  Meetings  of  the  Bible 
Society  ? 

Curate. — Yes,  my  I^ord,  I  do. 

Jiiilufp,  —  Sir,  1  tell  you  ]ilainly,  if 
you  continue  to  do  so,  1  ^hall  silence 
you  from  preaching  in  my  diocese. 

Curate, — My  Iionl,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  incur  your  indignation,  bnt  Itre(}ueiit 
that  S4)ciety  upon  principle,  liecausc  I 
think  it  ciiiinently  servicvablo  to  the 
cau^uof  the  Gt>siH*l. 

•  What  Bishops  like  Ixst  in  their  Clenty 
is  a  druj)piug-duwn-dead':ess  of  uiauuer. 
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Bishop, — Sir,  I  do  not  enter  into 
your  reasons,  but  tell  you  plainly,  if 
you  continue  to  go  there  you  shall  be 
silenced. 

The  young  man  did  go,  and  was 
silenced  ;  —  and  as  Bishops  have  always 
a  great  deal  of  clever  machinery  at 
work  of  testimonials  and  hene-decessiu^ 
and  always  a  lawyer  at  their  elbow, 
under  the  name  of  a  secreUry,  a  Curate 
excluded  from  one  diocese  is  excluded 
from  all.  His  remedy  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Archbishop  from  the  Bishop  :  his 
worldly  goods,  however,  amount  to 
ten  pounds  :  he  never  was  in  London  : 
he  dreads  such  a  tribunal  as  an  Arch- 
bishop  :  he  thinks,  perhaps,  in  time  the 
Bishop  may  be  softened  !  if  he  is  com- 
pelled to  restore  him,  the  enmity  will  be 
immortal.  It  would  be  just  as  rational 
to  give  to  a  frog  or  a  rabbit,  upon 
which  the  physician  is  about  to  experi- 
ment, an  appeal  to  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, as  to  give  to  a  country  Curate  an 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop  against  his 
purple  oppressor. 

The  errors  of  the  bill  are  a  public 
concern — the  injustice  of  the  bill  is  a 
private  concern.  Give  us  our  patron- 
age for  life.*  Treat  the  Cathedrals  all 
alike,  with  the  same  measure  of  justice. 
Don't  divide  livings  in  the  patronage  of 
present  Incumbents  without  their  con- 
sent— or  do  the  same  with  all  livings. 
If  these  points  be  attended  to  in  the 
forthcoming  bill,  aU  complaint  of  un- 
fairness and  injustice  will  be  at  an  end. 
I  shall  still  think,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners have  been  very  rash  and  indis- 
creet, that  they  have  evinced  a  con- 
tempt  for  existing  institutions,  and  a 
spirit  of  destruction  which  will  be  copied 
to  the  life  hereafter,  by  Commissioners 
of  a  very  diflfcrcnt  description.  Bishops 
live  in  high  places  with  high  people,  or 
with  little  people  who  depend  upon 
them.  They  walk  delicately,  like  Agag. 
They  hoar  only  one  sort  of  conversa- 
tion, and  avoid  bold  reckless  men,  as  a 
lady  veils  herself  from  rough  breezes. 
I  am  half  inclined  to  think  sometimes, 
that  the  Bisliop-Commissioners  really 
think  that  they  are  finally  settling  the 
Ciiurch  J  that  the  House  of  Lords  will 

•  This  has  now  been  gWeu  to  ^^s 


be  open  to  the  Bench  for  ages;  and 
that  many  Archbishops  in  saeceiaon 
will  enjoy  their  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
a  year  in  Lambeth.  I  wish  I  could  do 
for  the  Bishop-CommissioDers  what  his 
mother  did  for  .£neas,  in  the  hut  dijs 
of  Troy  I— 

Omnem  qua  nunc  obdocto  taeoti 
Mortales  hebetat  risua  tUii,  el  .hamids  ci^ 

cum 
Caligat.  nubem  eripiam. 
Apparent  dine  feoiet,  Ac.  te. 

It  is  ominous  for  liberty  when  Syd- 
ney and  Russell  cannot  agree;  hot 
when  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  said,  that  we  showed  no 
disposition  to  make  any  sacrifioei  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  remind  that  excellent  pers6n 
that  he-must  first  of  ail  prove  it  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  that  oar 
patronage  should  be  taken  awav  br 
the  Bishops,  and  then  he  might  find 
fault  with  us  for  not  consenting  to  the 
sacrifice. 

I  have  little  or  no  personal  nor  p^ 
cuniary  interest  in  these  things,  and 
have  made  all  possible  exertion  (ss 
two  or  three  persons  in  power  well 
know)  that  they  should  not  come  be- 
fore the  public  I  have  no  son  nor 
son-in-law  in  the  Church,  for  whom  I 
want  any  patronage.  If  I  were  young 
enough  to  survive  any  incumbent  of 
St.  Paul's,  my  own  preferment  is  too 
agreeably  circumstanced  to  make  it 
at  all  probable  I  should  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity.  I  am  a  sincere 
advocate  for  Church  Reform ;  but  I 
think  it  very  possible,  and  even  veiy 
easy,  to  have  removed  all  odium  from 
the  Establishment,  in  n  much  less  vio- 
lent and  revolutionary  manner,  with- 
out committing  or  attempting  soch 
flagrant  acts  of  injustice,  and  without 
leaving  behind  an  odious  Court  of  In- 
quisition,  which  will  inevitably  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  individual, 
and  will  be  an  eternal  source  of  vex* 
ation,  jealousy,  and  change.  I  give 
sincere  credit  to  the  Ciimmissioncrs 
for  good  intentions.  How  can  sach 
men  have  intended  anything  but  goixl? 
And  I  firmly  believe  that  they 
arc  hardly  conscious  of  the  extraor- 
dinary prodiiectioQ  they  hare  shown 
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for  Bifbopt  in  nil  their  proceedings :  it 
is  like  thoM  errors  in  tradesmen's  bills 
of  wluc-h  the  retail  arithmetician  is 
really  uucon-cious,  but  which  >«inn.li.»w 
or  another  always  hapr>cn  to  be  in  his 
i>wD  favour.  Such  men  as  the  Com- 
missioners do  not  say  this  patronage 
belongs  jostlj  to  the  Cathedrals,  and 
we  will  take  it  away  unjustly  Air  our- 
telves ;  but  after  the  manner  of  human 
nature  a  thousand  weak  reasons  pre- 
Tail,  which  would  have  no  effect,  if 
self-interest  were  not  concerned:  they 
■re  practising  a  deception  on  them- 
selres^  and  sincerely  believe  they  are 
doing  right  When  I  talk  of  spoil 
and  plunder,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  in- 
tention, but  of  the  effect,  and  the  pre- 
cedent. 

Still  the  Commissioners  are  on  the 
eve  of  entailing  an  immense  evil  upon 
the  country,  and  unfortunately  they 
have  gone  so  far,  that  it  is  necessary 
they  should  ruin  the  Cathedrals  to  pre- 
serve their  character  for  consistency. 
They  themselves  have  been  frightened 
a  great  deal  too  much  by  the  mob ; 
have  overlooked  the  chances  in  their 
favour  produced  by  delay ;  have  been 
afraid  of  being  suspected  (as  Tories) 
of  not  doing  enough ;  and  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  hurried  on  by 
the  constitutional  impetuosity  of  one 
man,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  believe 
that  wisdom  often  consists  in  leaving 
alone,  standing  still  and  doing  nothing. 
From  the  joint  operation  of  all  these 
cansei,  all  the  Cathedrals  of  England 
will  in  a  few  weeks  be  knocked  about 
our  ears.  You,  Mr.  Archdeacon  Sin- 
gleton,  will  sit  like  Caius  ^Urius  on 
the  ruins,  and  we  shall  lose  for  ever 
the  wisest  scheme  for  securing  a  well- 
educated  Clergy  upon  the  most  eco- 
nomical terms,  and  for  preventing  that 
low  fanaticism  which  is  the  greatest 
cone  upon  human  happiness,  and  the 
greatest  enemy  of  true  religion.  We 
shall  have  all  the  evils  of  an  Establish- 
ment, and  none  of  its  good. 

You  tell  me  I  shall  be  laughed  at 
aa  a  rich  and  overgrown  Churchman. 
Be  it  so.  I  have  been  laughed  at  a 
hundred  times  in  my  life,  and  care 
little  or  nothing  about  it^  If  I  am  well 
provided  for  now  —  I  have  hud  my 
Voun. 


full  i:harc  or'  t!ic  l-ianks  in  t!n^  K)::jry 
as  Well  a-^  til '  ]'i\,'.  •>.  l.A  :'•  irry  y  .iv:< 
ot"aj»-  I  r.'.v.r  l•.■■.:^'  ;  a  :..r:".:.._- *:  ui 
the  Clr.inli  ;  lii.n  .*.»•..  |.,r  .i:.;;a:i:  ijr 
two  years  —  then  nuthiiij;  il.«r  ten  years 
—  then  500/1  per  annum,  increased  for 
two  or  three  years  to  800/.,  till,  in  my 
grand  climacteric,  I  was  made  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  and  before  that  period, 
I  had  built  a  Farsonagc-house  with 
farm  offices  for  a  large  farm,  which 
cost  me  4000/.,  and  hoil  reclaimed  an- 
other from  ruins  at  the  expense  of 
2000/L  A  Lawyer,  or  a  Physician  in 
good  practice,  would  smile  at  this  pic- 
ture of  great  Ecclesiastical  wealth : 
and  yet  I  am  considered  as  a  perfect 
monster  of  Ecclesiastical  prosperity. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  offence 
to  the  dignified  Ecclesiastics  who  arc  in 
the  Commission:  I  hope  they  will  allow 
for  the  provocation,  if  I  have  been  a 
little  too  warm  in  the  defence  of  Sl 
Paul's,  which  I  have  taken  a  solemn 
oath  to  defend.  I  was  at  school  and 
college  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury: ff fly-three  years  ago  he  knocked 
me  down  with  the  chess-board  for 
checkmating  him — and  now  he  is  at- 
tempting to  take  away  my  patronage. 
I  believe  these  are  the  only  two  acts  of 
violence  he  ever  committed  in  his  life: 
the  interval  has  been  one  of  gentleness, 
kindness,  and  the  most  amiable  and 
high-principled  courtesy  to  his  Clergy. 
For  the  Archbishop  of  York  I  feel  an 
affectionate  respect  —  the  result  of  that 
invariable  kindness  I  have  received 
from  him:  and  who  con  see  the  Bishop 
of  London  without  admiring  his  superior 
talents — being  pleased  with  his  six'icty 
— without  admitting  that,  upon  the 
whole  *,  the  public  is  benetited  by  his 
ungovernable  (>assion  for  business ; 
and  without  receiving  the  constant 
workings  of  a  really  good  heart,  us  an 
atonement  for  the  occasional  excesses 
of  an  impetaous  disposition  ?  I  am 
quite  sure  if  the  tables  had  been  turned, 
and  if  it  had  been  his  lou  us  a  Canon, 

*  I  have  heard  that  the  Bishop  of  Ijondon 
employs  cif^ht  hours  per  da.v  in  the  giwero- 
nient  of  his  diocesc^in  vrnich  no  i)art_or 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America  is  included, 
world  is,  I  believe,  taking  one  day  w'  ' 
other,  governed  in  about  a  third 
time. 
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SECOND   LETTER 

TO 

ARCHDEACON     SINGLETON. 


Mt  dkab  Sir, 
It  is  a  long  time  since  70a  have  heard 
ftom  me,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
poor  Church  of  England  has  been 
trembling,  from  the  Bishop  who  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  to  the  Carate  who 
rideth  upon  the  hackney  horse.  I  be- 
gan writing  on  the  subject  to  avoid 
bursting  from  indignation ;  and  as  it 
•  is  not  toy  habit  to  recede,  I  will  go  on 
tfll  the  Church  of  England  is  either  up 
or  down — semianimous  on  its  back, 
or  vigorous  on  its  legs. 

Two  or  three  persons  have  said  to 
me — "Whj,  after  writing  an  enter- 
taining and  successful  letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Singleton,  do  jou.  venture  up- 
on another,  in  which  you  may  probably 
fail,  and  be  weak  or  stupid  ? "  All 
this  I  utterly  depise:  I  write  upon 
these  matters  not  to  be  entertaining, 
bat  because  the  subjects  are  very  im- 
portant, and  because  I  have  strong 
opinions  upon  them.  If  what  I  write 
is  llkeil,  so  much  the  better ;  but  liked 
or  not  liked,  sold  or  not  sold,  Wilson 
Crokered  or  not  Wilson  Crokercd,  I 
will  write.  If  you  ask  me  who  excites 
me — I  answer  you,  it  is  that  Judge 
who  stirs  good  thoughts  in  honest 
hearts  —  under  whose  warrant  I  im- 
peach the  wrong,  and  by  whose  help  I 
hope  to  chastise  it. 

There  are  in  most  Cathedrals  two 
torts  of  Prebendaries  —  the  one  resi- 
dent, the  other  non-resident.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  Church  Commission 
to  abolish  all  the  Prebendaries  of  the 
latter  and  many  of  the  former  class ; 
and  it  is  the  Prebendaries  of  the  for- 


mer class,  the  Resident  Prebendaries, 
whom  I  wish  to  save. 

The  Non-resident  Prebendaries 
never  come  near  the  Cathedral ;  they 
are  just  like  so  many  country  gentle- 
men :  the  difference  is,  that  their 
appointments  are  elective,  not  hercdi- 
taiy.  They  have  houses,  manors, 
lands,  and  every  appendage  of  terri- 
torial wealth  and  importance.  Their 
value  is  very  different.  I  have  one, 
Neasdon,  near  Willesdon,  which  con- 
sists of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
worth  a  few  shillings  per  annum,  but 
animated  by  the  burden  of  repairing 
a  bridge,  which  sometimes  costs  the 
unfortunate  Prebendary  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds.  There  are  other  Non-resi- 
dent Prebendaries,  however,  of  groat 
value ;  and  one,  I  believe,  which  would 
be  worth,  if  the  years  or  lives  were  run 
out,  from  40,000/.  to  60,000^  per 
annum. 

Not  only  do  these  Prebendaries 
do  nothing,  and  are  never  seen,  bun 
the  existence  of  the  preferment  is 
hardly  known ;  and  the  abolition  of 
the  preferment,  therefore,  would  not  in 
any  degree  lessen  the  temptation  to 
enter  into  the  Church,  while  the  mass 
of  these  preferments  would  make  an 
important  fund  for  the  improvement 
of  small  livings.  The  Residentiary  Pre- 
bendaries, on  the  contrary,  perform  all 
the  services  of  the  Cathedral  Church  ; 
their  existence  is  known,  their  prefer- 
ment coveted,  and  to  get  a  stall,  and  to 
be  preceded  by  men  with  silver  rods,  ii 
the  bait  which  the  ambitious  squire  i 
perpetually  holding  out  to  li\&  ^^orcA 
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son.  What  Prebendary  is  next  to  come 
into  rcMdcnce  is  as  important  a  topic 
to  the  Cathedral  town,  and  ten  miles 
round  it,  as  what  the  evening  or  morn- 
ing star  may  be  to  the  astronomer.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  of  good  humour,  sense,  and  worth, 
within  ten  miles  of  Worcester,  who 
does  not  hail  the  rising  of  Archdeacon 
Singleton  in  the  horizon  as  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  events  of  the  year.  If 
such  sort  of  preferments  arc  extin- 
guished, a  very  serious  evil  (as  I  have 
often  said  before)  is  done  to  the  Church 
—  the  service  becomes  unpopular, 
further  spoliation  is  dreaded,  the  whole 
Fystem  is  considered  to  be  altered  and 
degraded,  capital  is  withdrawn  from 
the  Church,  and  no  one  enters  into  the 
profession  but  the  sons  of  farmers  and 
little  tradesmen,  who  would  be  footmen 
if  they  were  not  vicars — or  figure  on 
the  coach-box  if  they  were  not  lecturing 
from  the  pulpit. 

But  what  a  practical  rebuke  to  the 
Commissioners,  after  all  their  plans  and 
consultations  and  carvings  of  Cathedral 
preferment,  to  leave  it  integral,  and  un- 
touched I  It  is  some  comfort,  however, 
to  me,  to  think,  that  the  persons  of  all 
others  to  whom  this  preservation  of 
Cathedral  property  would  give  the 
greatest  pleasure  arc  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  themselves.  Can  any 
one  believe  thut  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London 
really  wish  for  the  confiscation  of  any 
Cathedral  property,  or  that  they  were 
driven  to  it  by  anything  but  fear, 
mingled,  pcrbaps,  with  a  little  vanity 
of  playing  the  part  of  great  Reformers  ? 
They  cannot,  of  coarse,  say  for  them- 
selves what  I  say  for  them ;  but  of 
what  is  really  passing  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical minds  of  tiicse  great  personages, 
I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of 
what  passes  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner 
when  the  prosecutor  recommends  and 
relents,  and  the  Judge  says  he  shall 
attend  to  the  recommendation. 

What  harm  does  a  Prebend  do,  in  a 
politico-economical  point  of  view  ? 
The  alienation  of  the  property  for  three 
lives,  or  twenty-one  years,  and  the 
Almost  certainty  that  the  tenant  has  of 
enewiog,  give  him  Bat&ckn^  \ii\«t«^ 


ARCHDEACON  SINGLETON, 
in  the  soil  for  all  purposes  of  cultita. 
tion*,   and  a  long  scries  of  elected 
clergymen  is  rather  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce valuable  members  of  the  com- 
munity than  a  long  series  of  bcsottea 
squires.    Take,  for  instance,  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Bristol,  the  whole  estates  of 
which  arc  about  equal  to  keeping  t 
pack  of  fox-hounds .     If  this  bad  hta 
in  the  hands  of  a  country  gentteman, 
instead  of  Freceutor,  Succeutor,  Deto, 
and  Canons,  and  Sexton,  you  would 
have  had  huntsman,  whipper  in,  dog- 
feeders,  and  stoppers  of  earths;  the 
old  squire,  full  of  foolish  opinions,  and 
fermented  liquids,  and  a  young  geods- 
man  of  gloves,  waistcoats,  and  panta- 
loons :    and    how   many   generations 
might  it  be  before  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  noodles  would  produce  such  a 
man  as  Professor  Lee,  one  of  the  Pre- 
bendaries of  Bristol,  and  by  far  the 
most  eminent  Oriental  scholar  in  Ea- 
rope  ?    The  same  argument  might  be 
applied  to  every  Cathedral  in  England. 
How  n>any  hundred  coveys  of  squires 
would  it  take  to  supply  as  much  know- 
ledge as  is  condensed  in  the  heads  of 
Dr.   Copplestone,  or  Mr.  Tate,  of  St 
Paurs  ?  and  what  a  strange  thing  it  is 
that  such  a  man  as  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  Whig  leader,  should  be  so  sqninel- 
minded  as  to  wish  for  a  movement  with- 
out object  or  end  1     Saving  there  can 
be  none,  for  it  is  merely  uking  firom 
one  Eccleaastic  to  give  it  to  another ; 
public  clamour,  to  which  the  best  men 
must  sometimes  yield,  does  not  require 
it ;  and  so  far  from  doing  any  good,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  infinite  misdiief 
to  the  Establishment. 

If  you  were  to  gather  a  Pariiament 
of  Curates  on  the  hottest  Sunday  in  the 
year,  after  all  the  services,  sermons, 
burials,  and  haptLnns  of  the  day,  were 
over,  and  to  offer  them  such  incfeaseof 


*  The  Church,  it  has  been  urired,  do  not 
plant— they  do  not  extend  their  woods;  but 
almost  all  Cathedrals  poaaess  woods,  and 
regularly  plant  a  suonasioti,  so  as  to  keep 
them  up.  A  single  evening  of  dice  and  bar 
sard  does  not  doom  their  woods  to  suddni 
de>trurtion ;  a  life-tenant  does  not  cut  down 
all  the  timber  to  make  tho  nK»t  of  his  es- 
tate :  the  woods  of  ecclesiastical  bodfc*  are 
manaired  upon  afized  and  settled  plan. and 
considering  the  sudden  prodigalities  of  LsT- 
\in«^\ibovMnoi  beataddTaeo 
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nhnr  as  would  be  pitidiKcd  br  the  con- 
fiscation of  ih«  C^:hcdnl  prcpenj.  I  ax 
coDTincc'i  :ht»y  w.ol.i  reject  :t*  nr.-.-a- 
sore,  and  prefer  «rl6r.<i:d  hoc«.  aci  ihe 
expecution  of  good  foituBe  in  adrdn'Ztd 
life,  CO  the  ending  improT^siert  of 
poTert J  which  sach  a  fund  ooold  aiff'xd. 
Charles  Jame«.  of  London,  wo^  a 
Curate ;  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
was  a  CoFS'.e ;  almofrt  eTerr  roee-and- 
diOTeliiuin  his  been  a  Cara:ein  hii 
time.  All  Conues  hope  to  draw  gitat 
prizciL 

I  am  surprised  it  docs  not  strike  the 
monntiunccrs  how  rerr  macb  the  jrreat 
emoluments  of  the  Church  are  flung 
open  to  the  Iowasc  rai:ks  of  the  com- 
munity. Butchers,  bakers,  publicans. 
schoolmasters,  are  perpetnal'j  seeing 
their  children  elerated  to  the  mitre. 
Let  a  respectable  baker  drire  through 
the  city  from  the  west  end  of  the  town, 
and  let  him  c&^t  an  ere  on  the  banle- 
ments  of  Northumberland  House;  hus 
his  little  muffin-faced  son  the  smallest 
chance  of  getting  in  among  the  Pcrcies. 
eojo/ing  a  share  of  their  luxury  and 
splendour,  and  of  chasing  the  deer  with 
hound  and  horn  upon  the  (Cheviot  Hills  ? 
Bat  let  him  drive  his  alum-steeped 
loaTes  a  little  further,  till  he  reaches 
St.  Panrs  Churchyard,  and  all  hi» 
thoughts  are  changed  when  he  sees 
that  beautiful  fabric  ;  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  his  little  penny  roll  may  be 
introduced  into  that  splendid  oven. 
Toung  Crumpet  is  sent  to  school  — 
takes  to  his  books — spends  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  as  all  eminent  Kn^Ib^h- 
mcn  do,  in  making  Latin  rerM-'S  — 
knows  tliat  the  crum  in  crum-pet  is 
long,  and  the  pet  short — goes  to  the 
UniTersity — gets  n  prize  for  an  Eway 
on  the  Dispersion  of  the  Jews —  takes 
orders —  becomes  a  Bishop*s  chaplain 
—has  a  young  nobleman  for  his  pupil 
—publishes  an  useless  classic,  and  a 
serious  call  to  the  unconverted — and 
then  goes  through  the  Elysian  transi- 
tions of  Prebendary,  Dean,  Prelate, 
and  the  long  train  of  purple,  profit, 
and  power. 

It  will  not  do  to  leave  only  four 
penons  in  each  Cathedral  upon  the 
supposition  that  such  a  number  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  the  men  of  real 


merit  who  02^ht  to  er  joy  such  rn?:er- 
m-rr.5 ;  we  cn::h:  ro  have  a  *:ta  *y  vvr.- 
n  :er.oe  \hx:  the  mti  o:'  n.-al  niiri:  wi!i 
alwajs  tear  a  small  rr-vonxs  :.^  :he 
wh  le  cumber  ;  a&d  :ha:  :t!  rn?r'>r::.^n 
as  the  whule  cumber  :<  ies*i»:^^!.  the 
rurnber  of  men  of  mere  rtvv'.ivii  :or 
will  be  lessened  also.  I:  ii  w»:te  qviiio 
certain  that  ninety  persc^ns  wi>u\:  K^ 
selccti^  the  mc6;  remarka^'e  for  o^n- 
duct.  p:e:y,  ar.d  learning,  nirety  iiffices 
mizht  be  sufficient :  but  t.>a:  tf  those 
ni'.ety  sre  to  be  taken  tutors  to  l^ukcs 
and  Marquisc«.  paid  in  this  way  by 
the  public  ;  Bishops*  Cbar]ain>.  run- 
ning tame  about  the  paiaco  :  eloeact 
Clergymen  of  small  «nder^!.t!'.d:n>r, 
whn  have  made  themselves  aoc.-p:able 
in  the  drawing-rooms  ot  the  mi:re : 
Billings-jTAte  contn>vei%i:ilists,  who  have 
tossed  and  gored  an  Unitarian.  S> 
that  there  remain  b'Ji  a  tew  rewards 
fur  men  of  real  merit  —  yo!  t!u'so  re- 
wards do  infinite  px)d  :  and  in  th:^ 
mixed,  checkered  way  human  adiiirs 
are  conducted. 

No  man  at  the  beginnins:  of  the 
Reform  could  tell  to  what  excesses  the 
new  power  conferred  upon  the  multi- 
tude wouM  carr^'  them  :  i:  was  not 
safe  for  a  Clergyman  to  appear  in  the 
streets.  I  bi^ught  a  blue  coat,  and  did 
not  despair  in  time  of  KH)kin^  like  a 
Layman.  All  tlii«  is  passed  over.  Men 
are  returned  to  their  senses  u[)^n  the 
subject  of  the  Chureh.  anil  1  utterly 
deny  that  there  is  any  ]»ublic  foiling 
whatever  which  calls  fur  the  ilo>truction 
of  the  resident  Prebenusw  L^-^rd  Jv»hu 
Russell  has  pruned  the  two  luxun:int 
Bishoprics,  and  has  abolished  Phi- 
rail  ties :  he  has  made  a  very  material 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  Cliuroh  : 
not  enou;:h  to  pleiifre  Joseph  Hume,  and 
the  tribunes  oi  the  j^oplo.  but  enough 
to  satisfy  every  reasonable  and  modorat** 
man,  and  therefore  enou^ih  to  saiisrV 
himself.  What  another  generation 
may  choose  to  do  is  anuiher  question  : 
I  am  thoroughly  coitvineeu  that  enough 
has  l)een  done  for  the  present. 

Viscount  Melbourne  declared  him- 
self quite  satisfied  with  the  Church  as 
it  is  ;  but  if  the  public  had  any  desire 
to  alter  it,  they  might  do  as  they 
pleased.    Uc  might  have  said  the  same 
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thing  of  the  Monarchy,  or  of  any  other 
of  our  institutions  ;  and  there  is  in  the 
ileclaration  a  permissiveness  and  good 
]iumour  which  in  public  men  has  sel- 
dom been  exceeded.  Carelessness, 
however,  is  but  a  poor  imitation  of 
genius,  and  the  formation  of  a  wise 
and  well-reflected  plan  of  Reform  con- 
duces more  to  the  lasting  fame  of  a 
Minister  than  that  affect^  contempt 
of  duty  wliich  every  man  sees  to  be 
mere  vanity,  and  a  vanity  of  no  very 
high  description. 

But  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  our 
"Viscount  is  somewhat  of  an  impostor. 
Everything  about  him  seems  to  be- 
token careless  desolation  :  any  one 
would  suppose  from  his  manner  that 
he  was  playing  at  chuck*farthing  with 
human  happiness  ;  that  he  was  always 
on  the  heel  of  pastime  ;  that  he  would 
giggle  away  the  Great  Charter,  and 
decide  by  the  method  of  tee-totum 
whether  my  Lords  the  Bishops  should 
or  should  not  retain  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  All  this  is  the  mere 
vanity  of  surprising,  and  making  us 
believe  that  he  can  play  with  kingdoms 
as  other  men  can  with  nine-pins.  Li- 
stead  of  this  lofty  nebnlo,  this  miracle 
of  moral  and  intellectual  felicities,  he 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sensible  honest 
man,  who  means  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
Sovereign  and  to  the  Country :  instead 
of  being  the  ignorant  man  he  pretends 
to  be,  l^fore  he  meets  the  deputation 
of  Tallow-Chandlers  in  the  morning, 
he  sits  up  half  the  night  talking  with 
Thomas  Young  about  melting  and 
skimming,  and  then,  though  he  has 
acquired  knowledge  enough  to  work 
off  a  whole  vat  of  prime  Leicester 
tallow,  he  pretends  next  morning  not 
to  know  the  diflbrence  between  a  dip 
and  a  mould.  In  the  same  way,  when 
he  has  been  employed  in  reading  Acts 
of  Parliament,  he  would  persuade  you 
tliat  he  has  been  reading  Cieghom  on 
the  Beatitudes^  or  Pickler  on  the  Nine 
Difficult  Points,  Neither  can  I  allow 
to  this  Minister  (however  he  may  be 
irritated  by  the  denial)  the  extreme 
merit  of  indifference  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  measures.  I  believe 
him  to  be  conscientiously  alive  to  the 
'  or  evil  that  he  is  doing,  and  that 


his  caution  has  more  than  once  antited 
the  gigantic  projects  of  the  Ljcorgu 
of  the  Lower  House.    I  am  sorry  to 
hurt  any  man's  feelings,  and  to  bnnh 
away  the  magnificent  (kbric  of  levity 
and  gaiety  he  has  reared ;  but  I  accoie 
our  Minister  of  honesty  and  diligence: 
I  deny  that  he  is  careless  or  rash :  he 
is  nothing  more  than  a  man  of  good 
understanding,    and    good    principle, 
disguised  in  Uie  eternal  and  somewhtt 
wearisome  affectatioii  of  a  politictl 
Rou^. 

One  of  the  most  foolish  circumstaneei 
attending  this  destruction  of  Cathedral 
property  is  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  :  the  Crown 
gives  up  eight  Prebends  of  West- 
minster, two  at  Worcester,  1500^  per 
annum  at  St  Paul's,  two  Prebends  tt 
Bristol,  and  a  great  deal  of  other 
preferment  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and 
this  at  a  moment  when  such  eztn- 
ordinary  power  has  been  suddenly 
conferred  upon  the  people,  and  wfaeo 
every  atom  of  power  and  patronsge 
ought  to  be  husbanded  for  the  Crown. 
A  Prebend  of  Westminster  for  my 
second  son  would  soften  the  Catos  of 
Comb  ill,  and  lull  the  Gracchi  of  the 
Metropolitan  Boroughs-  Lives  there 
a  man  so  absurd,  as  to  suppose  thit 
Government  can  be  carried  on  with- 
out those  gentle  allurements?  Ton 
may  as  well  attempt  to  poultice  off  the 
humps  of  a  camel's  back  as  to  eore 
mankind  of  these  little  corruptions. 

I  am  terribly  alarmed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Cathedrals  now  sitting  in 
London,  and  pUnning  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature  to  be  heard  by  counsel 
They  will  take  such  high  ground,  and 
talk  a  language  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  age  about 
Church  Property,  that  I  am  mock 
afraid  they  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  In  the  time  of  Lord  George 
Gordon's  riots,  the  Guards  said  th^ 
did  not  care  for  the  mob,  if  the  Gentle- 
men Volunteers  behind  would  be  so 
good  as  not  to  hold  their  muskets  in 
such  a  dangerous  manner.  I  doo\ 
care  for  popular  clamour,  and  think  it 
might  now  be  defied ;  but  I  oonfesi 
the  Gentleman  Volunteers  alarm  me. 
They  have  unfortunately,  Uxh  coUeeted 
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their  addresses,  and  published  them  in 
a  sinprle  volame  ! !  I 

I  should  like  to  know  how  many  of 
(•ur  institutions  at  this  moment,  besides 
the  Catiiedrals,  are  under  notice  of 
destruction.  I  will,  before  I  finish  my 
letter,  endeavour  to  procure  a  list :  in 
the  meantime  I  will  give  you  the  bill 
of  fare  with  which  the  last  Session 
opened,  and  I  think  that  of  1838  will 
not  be  less  copious.  But  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session  of  1837,  when  I 
addressed  my  first  letter  to  you,  this 
was  the  state  of  our  intended  changes : 
— The  Law  of  Copyright  was  to  be 
re-created  by  Sergeant  Talfourd ; 
Church  Rates  abolished  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  Lnprisonment  for  Debt 
by  the  Attorney-General :  the  Arch- 
Ushop  of  Canterbury  kindly  undertook 
to  destroy  all  the  Cathedrds,  and  Mr. 
Grote  was  to  arrange  our  Voting  by 
BalJot ;  the  Septennial  Act  was  to  be 
repealed  by  Mr.  Williams,  Com  Laws 
abolished  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  tlie  Ilouse 
of  Lords  reformed  by  Mr.  Ward  ;  Mr. 
Hume  remodelled  County  Rates,  Mr. 
Ewart  put  an  end  to  Primogeniture, 
and  Mr.  Tooke  took  away  the  Exclu- 
sire  Priyilcges  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge ;  Thomas  Duncombe  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Proxies  of  the 
Lords,  and  Sergeant  Prime  to  turn  the 
Universities  topsy-turvy.  Well  may  it 
be  said  that 

"  Kao  never  oontinueth  in  ooe  stay." 
See  how  men  accustom  themselves  to 
large  and  perilous  changes.  Ten  years 
aji:o,if  a  cassock  or  a  hassock  had  been 
taken  from  the  Esublishment,  the  cur- 
rent of  human  affairs  would  have  been 
stopped  till  restitution  had  been  made. 
In  a  fortnight's  time.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell is  to  take  possession  of,  and  to  re- 
partition all  the  Cathedrals  in  England  *, 
and  what  a  prelude  for  the  young 
Queen's  coronation  I  what  a  medal  for 
the  august  ceremony !— the  fallen  Go- 
thic buildings  on  one  side  of  the  gold, 
the  young  Protestant  Queen  on  the 
other:  — 

Victoria  Ecolesin  Ylctrix. 
And  then,  when  she  is  full  of  noble 
devices,  and  of  all  sorts  enchnntingly 
belowdy  and  amid  the  solemn  swell  of 


music,  when  her  heart  beats  happily, 
and  her  eyes  look  Majesty,  s!i(>  turns 
them  on  the  de^'radcd  Miiiistvrs  nttlie 
Gospt'l,  and  shudders  to  see  slie  is 
stalking  to  the  throne  of  her  Protes- 
tant ancestors  over  the  broken  altars 
of  God. 

Now,  remember,  I  hate  to  overstate 
my  case.  I  do  not  say  that  the  des- 
truction of  Cathedrals  will  put  an  end  to 
railroads :  I  believe  that  good  mustard 
and  cress,  sown  after  Lord  John's  Bill 
is  passed,  will,  if  duly  watered,  con- 
tinue to  grow.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
country  has  no  riakt,  after  the  death  of 
individual  incumbents,  to  do  what  they 
propose  to  do; — I  merely  say  that  it 
is  inexpedient,  uncalled  for,  and  mis- 
chievous— that  the  lower  Clergy,  for 
whose  sake  it  is  proposed  to  be  done, 
do  not  desire  it — that  the  Bishop- 
Commissioners,  who  proposed  it,  would 
be  heartily  glad  if  it  were  put  an  end 
to — that  it  will  lower  the  character  of 
those  who  enter  into  the  Church,  and 
accustom  the  English  people  to  large 
and  dangerous  confiscations :  and  I 
would  not  have  gentlemen  of  the  mo* 
ney-bags,  and  of  wheat  and  bean  land, 
forget  that  the  Church  means  many 
other  things  than  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  a  discourse  of  five-and-twenty 
minutes*  duration  on  the  Sabbath. 
It  means  a  check  to  the  conceited 
rashness  of  experimental  reosoners  — 
an  adhesion  to  old  moral  land-marks 
— an  attachment  to  the  happiness  we 
have  gained  from  tried  institutions 
greater  than  the  expectation  of  that 
which  is  promised  by  novelty  and 
change.  The  loud  cry  of  ten  thousand 
teachers  of  justice  and  worship — that 
cry  which  masters  the  Borgiaa  and 
Catiiines  of  the  world,  and  guards  from 
devastation  the  best  works  of  God — 

Magna  testantur  voce  per  orbem 
Discito  justitiam  moniti  ct  non  temncre 
divos. 


In  spite  of  his  uplifted  chess-board, 
I  cannot  let  my  old  schoolfellow,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  off,  without 
harping  a  little  upon  his  oath  which  he 
has  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury 
I  am  quite  sure  so  truly  good  a  maOy 
t4 


If 
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as  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be,  has  some  line  of  ar- 
gument by  which  he  defends  himself ; 
but  till  I  know  it,  I  cannot  of  coarse 
say  I  am  convinced  by  it.  The  com- 
mon defence  for  breaking  oaths  is, 
that  they  are  contracts  made  with 
another  party,  which  the  Creator  is 
called  to  witness,  and  from  which  the 
swearer  is  absolved  if  those  for  whom 
the  oath  is  taken  choose  to  release  him 
from  his  obligation.  With  whom, 
then,  is  the  contract  made  by  the 
Archbishop?  Is  it  with  the  commu- 
nity at  large  ?  If  so,  nothing  but  an 
Act  of  Parliament  (as  the  community 
at  large  have  no  other  organ)  could 
absolve  him  from  his  oath ;  but  three 
years  before  any  act  is  passed,  he  puts 
his  name  to  a  plan  for  taking  away 
two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  of  Canterbury.  If  the  con- 
tract bo  not  made  with  the  community 
at  large,  but  with  the  Churcii  of  Can- 
terbury, every  member  of  it  is  in  decided 
hostility  to  his  scheme.  O'Connell  takes 
an  oath  that  he  will  not  injure  nor 
destroy  the  Protestant  Church ;  but  in 
promoting  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  Irish  Bishopries,  he  may  plead  that 
he  is  sacrificing  a  part  to  preserve  the 
whole,  and  benefiting,  not  injuring, 
the  Protestant  establishment.  But  the 
Archbishop  docs  not  swear  to  a  gene- 
ral truth,  where  the  principle  may  be 
preHer>'ed,  though  there  is  an  apparent 
deviation  from  the  words ;  but  he 
swears  to  a  very  narrow  and  limited 
oath,  that  he  will  not  alienate  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church  of  Canterbury. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  suggested  to  me 
that  his  Grace  has  perhaps  forgotten 
the  oath  ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  the 
first  Protestant  in  Europe  of  course 
makes  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket- 
book  of  all  the  oaths  he  takes  to  do,  or 
to  abstain.  The  oath,  however,  may 
be  less  present  to  the  Archbishop's 
memory,  from  the  fact  of  his  not  having 
taken  the  oath  in  person,  but  by  the 
medium  of  a  gentleman  sent  down  by 
the  coach  to  take  it  for  him — a  practice 
which,  though  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
long  established  in  the  Church,  sur- 
prised me,  I  confess,  not  a  little.     A 


to  consent  to  arrangements  of  estates 
if  wanted  ;  bat  a  proxy  sent  down  in 
the  Canterbnry  Fly,  to  uke  the  Creitor 
to  witness  that  the  Archbi<hop,delsined 
in  town  by  busineas,  or  pleasure,  will 
never  violate  that  foundation  of  pktT 
over  which  he  presides — all  this  seem 
.  to  me  an  act  pf  the  mott  extraordiniiy 
indolence  ever  recorded    in   historr. 
If  an  Ecclesiastic  not  a  Bishop,  maj 
express  any  opinion  on  the  lefonns 
of  the    Church,  I  recommend  that 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  should  take 
no  more  oaths  by  proxy  ;  bnt,  as  the j 
do  not  wait  upon  the  Sovereign  or  tlie 
Prime  Minister,  or  even  any  of  tlis 
Cabinet,  by  proxy,  that  they  shoold 
also  periform  all  religions  acts  in  tlieir 
own   person.      This    practice   would 
have  been  abolished  in  Lord  John's 
first  Bill,  if  other  grades  of  Churchmen 
as  well  as  Bishops  had  been  made 
Commissioners.    Bat  the  motto  was— 

"Peace  to  the  Falaoea— wartottielfaiMk'' 

I  have  -been  informed,  thoogh  I  will 
not  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
information,  that  this  vicarioas  oath 
is  likely  to  produce  a  scene  which 
would  have  puzzled  the  iJudar  Dmbt- 
tantium.  The  attorney  who  took  the 
oath  for  the  Archbishop  is,  they  say, 
seized  with  religious  horrors  at  the 
approaching  confiscation  of  Canterbury 
property,  and  has  in  vain  tendered 
back  his  6«.  8d!.  for  taking  the  oath. 
The  Archbishop  refuses  to  accept  it ; 
and  feeling  himself  light  and  disencom- 
bcred,  wisely  keeps  the  saddle  upon 
the  back  of  the  writhing  and  agonised 
scrivener.  I  have  talked  it  over  with 
several  Clergymen,  and  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  scrivener  will  sailer. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  gr^tt 
opportunity  op«ns  itself  for  improving 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  by  means 
of  those  Chapters  which  Lord  Juha 
Russell*  is  so  anxious   to   destroy; 


I  only  mention  Lord  John 

name  so  often,  because  the  manageniMit  of 
the  Churoh  measures  devices  apoo  him. 
Ue  is  bevond  all  oomparisoo  ibe  ablest  man 
in  the  whole  Administration,  and  to  such  a 
degree  is  he  superior,  that  ths  Qoverament 
oould  not  esist  a  moment  without  him.  If 
the  Foreign  Secretanr  were  to  rHire.  we 


xy  to  rote,  if  you  plwie—  a  proxy  lihould  ^longer  be  iSu&^ 
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diTide  the  diocese  among  the  members 'Hi>  L  ::-..•    :.:!>  •:>.  :.  ..:   ;•••.>  ;: 

of  the   Chapter,  and  m;ike  thes:  r--    :  r.  j   :    .       .    :  - 

sponsiJil-.-  :''r  the  snr-.rir.tr:-.'!  ■::■'■•  ..-.  i    "T  :..      —  -    •  ■  - 

divi»iun>  ui:dcr  lie  auprttnc  conirol  va;i;c.  in  urd.r  :>.•  r^  je  a  :".::. i  :v.r  ::;j 
of  the  Bishop  ;  bra  fev  additions  tber  imprjv<;mc:;t  of  smaller  i;v;:.^<:  and 
might  be  made  the  Bishop's  Council  hi»  Lord»hip  adds  wi:h  the  i:rv.\i:es; 
for  the  trial  of  delinquent  Cler^'men.  innocentv.  that  the co;:<idorat !«'::>  w'<L*h 
They  might  be  made  a  kind  of  college "  principally  wciirhed  w;:h  the  L\»in- 
for  the  general  care  of  edncaciua  in  |  missioiiers  in  inducing  thoni  no:  to 
the  diocese,  and  applied  to  a  thousand  |  adopt  the  plan  uf  ta?L.itior4  %«as.  :l/a; 
nsrful  purposes,  which  would  have  iher  under$t>x>d  the  Cier^y  in  .rriKrul 
occorrod  to  the  Commisnoncrs,  if  they  ,  to  be  deci.ie>ily  averse  to  i: ;  sotha:  ciio 
had  not  been  so  dreadfully  frightened.-  plan  of  the  Commission  wa:>,  liu:  tiio 
and  to  the  Goremmeni,  if  their  obj-:ct  I  ^eatcr  benetic^s  should   pay   to  the 


had  been,  not  to  please  the  Dissenters, 
but  to  improve  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  has  lately 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Church 
question.  His  Lordship  is  certainly 
not  a  man  full  of  felicities  and  facili- 
ties, imitating  none,  and  inimitable  of 
any ;  nor  does  he  work  with  infinite 
agiution  of  wit.  His  creation  has 
|£iod  without  heat,  bones  without  mar- 
row, eyes  without  speculatioiL  He 
has  the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  many 
words  beyond  any  man  that  ever 
existed  ;  and  when  he  seems  to  have 
made  a  proposition,  he  is  so  dreadfully 
frightened  at  it,  that  he  proceeds  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  the  ensuing 
sentence,  to  disconnect  the  subject  and 
the  predicate,  and  to  avert  the  dangers 
he  has  incurred  :  —  but  as  he  is  a 
Bishop,  and  will  be  therefore  more  read 
than  I  am,  I  cannot  pass  him  over. 

disfcraoe  on  the  ooast  of  Spain.  If  the  ami- 
able Lord  Glenelg  were  to  leave  us,  w« 
should  feel  secure  in  our  colonial  (KMses- 
■ions.  If  Mr.  Spring  Bice  were  to  go  into 
bo^  orders,  irreat  would  be  the  joy  of  the 
three  per  cents.  A  decent  good-looking  liead 
of  the  Government  might  easily  enough  be 
1  in  lieu  of  Viacount  Melbourne :  but 


in  Are  minutes  after  the  departure  of  Lord 
John,  the  whole  Whig  Govemmcnt  would 
be  dissolved  into  sparks  of  liberality  and 
apUnters  of  Befonn.  There  arc  su  rtv 
mariaible  men,  who,  in  difTerent  methods 
and  in  different  degrees,  are  now  affecting 
the  interesta  of  this  countrr— the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lord  John  BusselL  Lord 
Broagfaam.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir  BobiTt 
FeeL  and  O'GonneU.  Greater  powers  than 
all  tnese  are  the  phlegm  of  the  English  w^ 
pie— the  great  mass  of  good  sense  and  iu- 
telilirenGe  diffused  among  them— and  the 
munlier  of  those  who  have  something  to 
lose,  and  have  not  the  slightest  iuteution 
of  losing  it. 


iit:le,  whi!e  the  Bishops  iheni>i>lvc>  — 
the*  Archbishop  of  Cantoriiurv  wi:h  his 
15,000/.  a  year,  and  the  Bi>hop  of 
London  with  his  10.000/.  a  year  —  were 
not  to  subscribe  a  sinclc  fan iiim;  for 
that  purpose.  Why  does  Juhn,  K.>hop 
of  Lincotn,  mention  these  diMres>iug 
schemes  of  the  Conimix*ion,  whioh  wc 
are  ccrbiin  would  have  bei'u  me:  with 
a  general  yell  of  indignation  fn.mi  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  ? 
Suri'ly  it  must  have  occurred  to  this 
excellent  Prelate  that  the  Bisho{is  would 
have  been  comjHilled  by  mere  simmo 
to  have  contributed  to  the  tun^l  >viiich 
they  were  about  to  put  niH)n  the  backs 
of  the  more  opalcnt  jurochial  cKT>:y  : 
surely  a  moment's  redeciion  nui<t  have 
taught  them  that  the  safer  method  by 
far  was  to  confiscate  Cathodnil  property. 
The  idea  of  abandonini:  this  taxa- 
tion, because  it  was  displeasing  to  tiio 
Clergy  at  large,  is  not  unenieriaining 
as  applied  to  a  commission  wliotreaieil 
the  Clergy  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
and  did  not  even  notice  the  Communi- 
cations from  Cathe«lral  bodies  upon  the 
subject  of  the  mo^t  serious  and  exten- 
sive confiscations.* 

•  Tpon  this  subject  I  think  it  rischt  tn 
introtlucc  the  foUowiiiK  letters.  tiK*  first  of 
which  was  published  JaiL  23. 1S3S  :— 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  TIME8. 

"Sir,— I  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with  my 
duty,  as  Sccretarj-  to  tho  Church  Conirai*- 
MOiierv,  to  notice  a  Htatement  euiaiiatinc 
from  a  quarter  which  would  si-em  tu  give  it 
authcnturity— that,  of  sinen  Clia^tter  uioni«»- 
rials  addra»ed  to  the  B<jard,  the  receipt  of 
one  wad  only  acknowledged. 

"  It  is  stnctlj-  within  luj*  province  to  ao- 
knowledge  commuuicatious  made  to  tbn 


( 
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"The  plan  of  taxation,  therefore," 
says  the  Bishop,  **  being  abandoned,  it 
was  evident  that  the  funds  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  poor  Livings,  and  for  the 
Bupply  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  popu- 
lous districts,  must  be  drawn  from  the 
Episcopal  and  Cathedral  revenues ; 
that  is,  from  the  revenues  from  which 
the  Legislature  seems  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar right  to  draw  the  funds  for  the 
generid  supply  of  the  religious  wanth 
of  the  people  ;  because  they  arise  froni 
benefices,  of  which  the  patronage  ii^ 
cither  actually  in  the  Crown,  or  is  deri- 
vative  from  the  Crown.  In  the  cast 
of  the  Episcopal  revenues,  the  Com- 
missioners  had  already  carried  the 
principle  of  re-distribution  as  far  a^ 
they  thought  that  it  could,  with  du< 
allowance  for  the  various  demands 
upon  the  incomes  of  the  Bishops,  U^ 
carried.  The  only  remaining  source, 
therefore,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Revenues:  and  the  Commissioners 

Commissioners  as  a  body,  either  directly  or 
through  me ;  and  it  is  pojrt  of  their  general 
instructions  to  me  that  I  should  do  so  in 
all  cases. 

"  To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  the  state- 
ment ma^  be  true,  or  whatever  msy  be  iti. 
value,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  attach  t< 
the  Commissioners,  but  that  I  alone  am  re^ 
sponsible. 

**  In  the  execution  of  mv  oi&ce  I  have  eiv 
deavoured«in  the  midst  or  my  other  duties, 
to  conduct  an  extensive  correspondence  in 
accordance  to  what  I  knew  to  oe  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
to  treat  every  party  in  communioatiou  with 
them  with  attention  and  respect. 

"  If,  at  some  period  of  more  than  usual 
])ressur<*,  any  accidental  ooiission  may  have 
occurred,  or  maj  hereafter  occur,  involving 
an  appearance  of  discourtesy,  it  is  for  me 
to  offer,  as  I  now  do,  explanation  and  apo- 
logy. 

^U  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"C.  K.  MURBAT. 

"Whitehall  Place,  Jan.  21." 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OP  THE  TIMES. 
**  Sir,— A  more  indiscreet  and  extraordi- 
nary communication  than  that  which  ap- 
pears in  your  own  paper  of  the  23rd  instant, 
Kignod  by  Mr.  C.  KL  Murray,  I  never  read. 
'Apparet  domut  inhu.*    It  is  now  clear 
how  the  Commission  has  been  worked. 
Where  communications  fW>m  the  oldest 
Ecclesiastical  bodies,  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects  to  them  and  to  the 
kinxdora.  were  received  by  the  greatest 
prelates  and  noblemen  of  the  land,  acting 
under  the  King's  Commission,  I  should 
k^ve  thought  that  answers  suitable  to  the 
■acasion  would,  in  enoh  cms,  bif<r«  \Kea 


proceeded,  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  prescribed  to  them,  to  connder 
in  what  manner  those  revenues  mi^t 
be  rendered  conducive  to  the  cfi&dencj 
of  the  Established  Church." 

This  is  very  good  Episcopal  reason- 
ing ;  but  is  it  true  ?  TheBishopis&d 
Commissioners  wanted  a  fund  to  endov 
small  Livings ;  they  did  not  touch  s 
farthing  of  then:  own  incomes,  only 
distributed  them  a  little  more  cqoslly ; 
and  proceeded  lustily  at  onoe  tocoDli»> 
cato  Cathedral  property.  But  whj 
was  it  necessary,  if  the  fund  for  small 
Livings  was  such  a  paramount  eoo- 
sidcration,  that  the  future  Archbiibopi 
of  Canterbury  should  bo  left  with  two 
palaces,  and  15,000/.  per  anaam? 
Why  is  every  future  Bishop  of  Londpo 
to  have  a  palace  in  Fulham,  a  hooie  in 
St.  James's  Square,  and  10,OOOt  ft 
year?  Could  not  all  the  Episcopil 
functions  be  carried  on  well  and  effec- 
tually with  the  half  of  these  incomes? 

dictated  by  the  Comndssion;  that  mdi 
answers  would  have  been  entered  on  tht 
minutes,  and  read  on  the  Boaxd-dsj  not 
ensuing. 

"  Is  Mr.  C.  K.  Murrayquite  sure  that  tbk 
which  is  done  at  all  Boards  on  the  b« 
trifling  subjects,  was  not  done  at  his  Bosid, 
in  the  most  awfUl  confiscations  ever  knon 
in  England?  Is  ho  certain  that  spoKstioa 
was  in  no  instance  sweetened  fay  civiMy. 
and  ipiustioe  never  van&ished  Sj  fonnsf 
Were  all  the  deoenoiesand  proprieties  whkik 
ought  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  neb 
great  bodies  left  without  a  tingle  in|«iiiy 
from  the  Commissioner,  to  a  centl«Ma 
who  seems  to  have  been  seiaed  with  six  di^ 
tinct  fits  of  oblivion  on  six  separate  ooe^ 
sions,  any  one  of  which  required  all  thst 
attention  to  decorum  and  that  accuracy  of 
memory  for  which  secretaries  are  aekscted 
and  paid? 

"  According  to  Mr.  a  K.  Hurray's  arooont 
the  only  order  he  received  from,  the  Board 
was, '  If  any  Prebendaxy  calls,  or  any  Ca(lis> 
dral  writes,  desiring  not  to  be  destroyed. 
Just  say  the  communication  has  been  i^ 
oeivedr  and  even  this,  Mr.  Murray  telli 
us,  he  has  not  done,  and  that  iiu  one  oC 
the  King's  Commiasionera— ArchhishoM 
Bishops,  Marquises,  Ear  la — ever  asked  hna 
whether  ho  had  done  it  or  not— though  aay 
>ne  of  these  great  people  would  hav«  swooa- 
i)d  awa^  at  the  idea  of  not  answeria^  the 
most  trifling  communication  fh>m  any  other 
of  these  great  people. 

**  Whatever  ebe  these  CGinmlssianers  da, 
they  lutd  better  not  bring  their  Secntaiy 
forward  again.  They  ma^  feel  wind-bouoa 
ny  public  opinion,  but  they  must  ehooM.  as 
k  sacrifice,  a  better  Iphigenia  than  Jfr.C 
\L  Murrv.  "Stdvit  Sjam" 
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1m  it  necMMiy  that  the  Archhishop  of 
Canterbury  should  give  feasts  to 
Aristocratic  London ;  and  that  the 
donicsticM  of  the  Prehicy  sliould  stand 
wiih  swords  and  bag-wigs  round  pig, 
and  turkey,  and  Tenison,  to  defend,  as 
it  were,  the  Orthodox  gastronome 
from  the  fierce  Unitarian,  the  fell 
Baptist,  and  all  the  famished  children 
of  Dissent  ?  I  don*t  object  to  all  this; 
because  I  am  sure  that  the  method  of 
prizes  and  blanks  is  the  best  method  of 
supporting  a  Church  which  must  be 
considered  as  very  slenderly  endowed, 
if  the  whole  were  equally  divided 
among  the  parishes ;  but  if  my  opinion 
were  different — if  I  thought  the  im- 
portant improvement  was  to  equalise 
preferment  in  the  Knglish  Church — 
that  sncb  a  measure  was  not  the  one 
thing  foolish,  but  the  one  thing  need- 
ful—I  should  take  care,  as  a  mitred 
Commissioner,  to  reduce  my  own 
species  of  preferment  to  the  narrowest 
limits,  before  I  proceeded  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  any  other  grade  of  the 
Church.  I  could  not,  as  a  conscien- 
tious man,  leave  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  with  15,000/.  a  year,  and 
make  a  fund  by  annihilatin^Rcsiden- 
tiaries  at  Bristol  of  500/.  This  comes 
of  calling  a  meeting  of  one  species  of 
cattle  only.  The  homed  cattle  say, 
— •'If  you  want  any  meat,  kill  the 
sheep ;  don't  meddle  with  us,  there  is 
no  beef  to  spare."  They  said  this, 
however,  to  the  lion ;  and  the  cunning 
aninial,  after  he  had  gained  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  destruction 
of  the  muttons,  and  learnt  how  well 
and  widely  they  pastured,  and  how 
thejbonld  be  most  conveniently  eaten 
up,  tarns  round  and  informs  the  cattle, 
who  took  him  for  their  best  and  tcnder- 
est  friend,  that  he  means  to  eat  them 
up  also.  Frequently  did  Lord  John 
meet  the  destroying  Bishops;  much 
did  he  commend  their  daily  heap  of 
ruins ;  sweetly  did  they  smile  on  each 
other,  and  much  charming  talk  was 
there  of  meteorology  and  catarrh,  and 
the  particular  Cathedral  they  were  pull- 
ing down  at  each  time*;  till  one  fine 

*  "  What  cathedral  are  we  pulling  down 
tp-dar  r"^  was  the  standing  question  at  the 
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day  the  Home  Secretary,  with  a,  voice 
more  Maud,  ami  a  h>ok  more  ar<lently 
atrc<"iioiiat(',  than  that  wlii.-li  tlit>  mas- 
culine mouse  hestuws  on  his  nibhliii;^ 
female,  informed  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment meant  to  take  all  the  Church  pro- 
perty into  their  own  hands,  to  pay  the 
rates  out  of  it,  and  deliver  tlie  residue 
to  the  rightful  possessors.  Sueh  an 
effect,  they  say,  was  never  before  pro- 
duced by  a  coup  de  theatre.  The  Com- 
mission was  separated  in  an  instant : 
London  clenched  his  fist ;  Canterbury 
was  hurried  out  by  his  chaplains,  and 
put  into  a  warm  bed ;  a  solemn  va- 
cancy spread  itself  over  the  face  of 
Gloucestec ;  Lincoln  was  taken  out  in 
strong  hysterics.  What  a  noble  scene 
Serjeant  Talfourd  would  have  made  of 
this  I  AVhy  are  such  talents  wasted  on 
Ion  and  the  Atfienian  Captive  f 

But,  after  all,  what  a  proposition  ! 
*'  Yon  don't  make  the  most  of  your 
money  :  I  will  take  your  property  into 
my  hands,  and  see  if  I  cannot  squeeze 
a  penny  out  of  it:  you  shall  be  regu- 
larly paid  all  you  now  receive,  only  if 
anything  more  can  be  made  of  it,  that 
we  will  put  into  our  own  pockets." — 
**  Just  pull  of!'  your  neckcloth,  and  lay 
your  head  under  the  guillotine,  and  I 
will  promise  not  to  do  you  any  harm  : 
just  get  ready  for  confiscation  ;  give  up 
the  management  of  all  your  property  ; 
make  us  the  ostensible  managers  of 
everything;  let  us  be  informed  of  the 
most  minute  value  of  all,  and  depend 
upon  it,  we  will  never  injure  you  to  the 
extent  of  a  single  farthing."—*'  Ixit  mo 
get  my  arms  about  you,"  says  the  bear, 
^  I  have  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
squeezing  you," — "Trust  your  finger 
in  my  mouth,"  says  the  mastiff,  "  I  will 
not  fetch  blood." 

Where  is  this  to  end  ?  If  Govern- 
ment  are  to  take  into  their  own  hands 
all  property  which  is  not  managed 
with  the  greatest  sharpness  and  accu- 
racy, they  may  squeeze  l-8th  percent, 
out  of  the  Turkey  Company  ;  Spring 
Rice  would  become  Director  of  the 
Hydro-impervious  Associatjon,  and 
clear  a  few  hundreds  f 
The  British  Roasted 
notoriously  mismanaged, 
John  and  Brother  Lister, 


le  iJirecior  oi  tne 

Association,    and         a 

Is  for  the  Treasury.  f 

d  A])ple  Society 'is  f 

.naged,  and    Lord  [ 

Lister,  by  a  careful  I 
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selection    of   fruit,    and   a   judicioas 
management  of  fuel,  would  soon  get  it 
up  to  par. 

I  think,  however,  I  have  heard  at 
the  Political  Economy  Club,  where  I 
have  sometimes  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  guest,  that  no  trades  should  be 
carried  on  by  Governments.  That 
they  have  enough  to  do  of  their  own, 
without  undertaking  other  persons' 
business.  If  any  savings  in  the  mode 
of  managing  EcclcsiasticalLeases  could 
be  made,  great  deductions  from  the 
savings  must  be  allowed  by  the  jobbing 
and  GaspiUage  of  general  Boards,  and 
all  the  old  servants  of  the  Church, 
displaced  by  this  measure,  must  receive 
compensation. 

The  Whig  Govemmeot,  they  will 
be  vexed  to  hear,  would  find  a  great 
deal  of  patronage  forced  upon  them 
by  this  measure.  Their  favourite 
human  animal,  the  Barrister  of  six 
years'  standing,  would  be  called  into 
action.  The  whole  earth  is,  in  fact, 
in  commission,  and  the  humam  race 
caved  from  the  Flood  are  delivered 
over  to  Barristers  of  six  years*  stand- 
ing. The  onus  probandi  now  lies  upon 
any  man  who  says  he  is  not  a  Com- 
missioner ;  the  only  doubt  on  seeing  a 
new  man  among  the  Whigs  is,  not 
whether  he  is  a  Commissioner  or  not, 
but  whether  it  is  Tithes,  Poor 
Jjaws,  Boundaries  of  Boroughs,  Church 
leases.  Charities,  or  any  of  the 
thousand  human  concerns  which  are 
now  worked  by  Commissioners,  to  the 
infinite  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
mankind,  who  seem  in  these  days  to 
have  found  out  the  real  secret  of  life — 
Iheone  thing  wanting  to  sublunary  hap- 
piness— the  great  principle  of  Commis- 
sion, and  six  years'  Borristration. 

Then,  if  there  be  a  better  method  of 
working  Ecclesiastical  Estates  —  if 
anything  can  be  gained  for  the  Church 
—  why  is  not  the  Church  to  have  it  ? 
why  is  it  not  applied  to  Church  pur- 
poses ?  what  right  has  the  State  to 
seize  it  ?  If  I  give  you  an  estate,  I 
give  it  you  not  only  in  its  present 
state,  but  I  give  to  you  all  the  improve- 
ments which  can  be  made  upon  it  — 
all  that  mechanical,  botanical,  and 
chemical  knowledge,  xoay  do  hereafter 
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for  its  improvement  —  all  the  amclio- 
rations  which  care  and  experience  can 
suggest,  in  setting,  improving,  ud 
collecting  your  rents.  Can  tl^be 
such  miserable  equivocation  as  to  nr 

—  I  leave  you  your  property,  but  I  do 
not  leave  to  you  all  the  improvements 
which  your  own  wi8dom,pr  the  wiidom 
of  your  fellow-creatures,  will  eiuble 
you  to  make  of  your  property? 
How  utterly  onwonhy  of  a  Whig 
government  la  such  a  dittinction  is 
this! 

Suppose  the  same  k^  of  plan  had 
been  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIIL,  and  the  Legislature  had  nid, 

—  You  shall  enjoy  al)  you  now  have, 
but  every  farthing  of  improved  revenae, 
after  this  period,  shall  go  into  tbe 
pocket  of  the  State  —  it  would  bare 
been  impossible  by  this  time  that  tbe 
Church  could  have  e:iisted  at  all ;  and 
why  may  not  such  a  measars  be  as 
fatal  hereafter  to  the  existence  of  a 
Church,  as  it  would  have  been  to  the 
present  generation,  if  it  bad  been 
brought  forward  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Reformation  ? 

Tliere  is  some  safety  in  dignity.  A 
Church  is  in  danger  when  it  is  de- 
graded. It  costs  mankind  much  less 
to  destroy  it  when  an  institution  u 
associated  with  mean,  .and  not  with 
elevated,  ideas.  I  should  like  to  tee 
the  subject  in  the  hands  of  fi.  B.  I 
would  entitle  the  print — 

"The  Biahops*  Saturdaj  Nighl;  or. Lord 
John  BusaeU  at  the  IV-TMrie.* 

The  Bishops  should  be  standing  be- 
fore tbe  pay -table,  and  receiving  thtir 
weekly  allowance  ;  Lord  John  'and 
Spriug  Rice  counting,  ringing,  aaJ 
biting  the  sovereigns,  and  the  l^bop 
of  Exeter  insisting  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  has  given  him 
one  which  was  not  weight.  ViscouBt 
Melbourne,  in  high  chuckle,  should  be 
standing,  with  his  hat  on,  and  his 
back  to  the  fire,  delighted  with  the 
contest ;  and  the  Deans  and  Canons 
should  be  in  the  background,  waiting 
till  their  turn  came,  and  the  Bishops 
were  paid  ;  and  among  them  a  Canon, 
of  LiTge  composition,  urging  them  oa 
[not  to  give   way  too  much  to   the 
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Bench.  F^rbaps  I  shonld  add  the 
trident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  re- 
corifimendin}^  the  track  principle  to  the 
Sshopa,  and  offering  to  pay  them  in 
lianocks,  casBocks,  aprons,  shoTel-hats, 
■Mmon-cases,  and  sach  like  ecclesias- 
ticftl  gear. 

Bat  the  madness  and  folly  of  sach 
a  measure  is  in  the  reTolutionaiy  feel- 
ioff  which  It  excites.  A  Gorcmment 
taking  into  its  hands  snch  an  immense 
▼aloe  of  property  !  What  a  lesson  of 
violence  and  change  to  the  mass  of 
mankind  !  Do  yoa  want  to  accustom 
Kngliehmen  to  lose  all  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  their  institntions 
— to  inure  them  to  great  acts  of  plun- 
der—  and  to  draw  forth  all  the  latent 
▼iDanies  of  human  nature  ?  The  Whig 
leaders  are  honest  men,  and  cannot 
mean  this,  but  these  foolish  and  in- 
oorisistenf  measures  arc  the  horn-book 
and  infantile  lessons  of  revolution  ; 
ind  remember,  it  requires  no  great 
time  to  teach  mankind  to  rob  and 
murder  on  a  great  scale. 

lam  astonished  that  these  Ministers 
neglect  the  common  precaution  of  a 
foolometer*,  with  which  no  public 
man  should  bo  unprovided  :  I  mean, 
the  acquaintance  and  society  of  three 
ur  four  regular  British  fools  as  a  test 
of  public  opinion.  Every  Cabinet 
minister  should  judge  of  all  his 
measures  by  his  foolometer.  as  a  navi- 
lieator  crowds  or  shortens  sail  by  the 
barometer  in  his  cabin.  I  have  a  very 
raluable  instrument  of  that  kind  myself, 
which  I  have  used  for  many  years; 
md  I  would  be  bound  to  predict,  with 
iie  utmost  nicety,  by  the  help  of  this 
machine,  the  precise  effect  which  any 
neasnre  would  produce  on  public 
ypinion.    Certainly,  I  never  saw  any- 

_  •  Mr.  Fox  very  often  used  to  say.**  I  won- 
kr  what  Lord  B.  will  think  of  this  I  **  Loid 
B.  hM)pened  to  be  a  very  stupid  person, 
md  the  curkwity  of  Mr.  Fox'h  flriends  waa 
Mtfurally  excited  to  know  why  he  attached 
«MJh  importanoe  to  the  opLuion  of  such  an 
Minaiy  oommon-place  person.  **  His  opi- 
ikm,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  **  is  of  much  more  iin- 
MrtMice  than  you  are  aware  of.  He  is  an 
net  representative  of  all  common-place 
English  prcgndices.and  what  Lt)rd  B.  thiiikji 
a  any  measure,  t.\e  pnreat  majority  of  En- 
glish people  will  think  of  it."  It  would  be 
inoa  thiufr  if  every  Cabinet  of  philuso- 
-^—t  had  a  Lord  B.  among  them. 


thing  so  decided  as  the  effects  pro- 
duced npon  my  machine  by  the  Kate 
BilL  No  man  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  smallest  degree  to  handle 
philosophical  instruments  could  have 
doubted  of  the  storm  which  was 
coming  on,  or  of  the  thoroughly  un- 
English  scheme,  in  which  the  Ministry 
had  so  rashly  engaged  themselves. 

I  think,  also,  that  it  is  a  very  sound 
argument  against  this  measure  of 
Church  Rates,  that  estates  have  been 
bought  liable  to  these  payments,  and 
that  they  have  been  deducted  from  the 
purchase  money.  And,  what,  also,  if 
a  Dissenter  were  a  Republican  as  well 
as  a  Dissenter  —  a  case  which  has 
sometimes  happened  ;  and  what  if  our 
anti-monarchical  Dissenter  were  to 
object  to  the  expenses  of  kingly  go- 
vernment ?  Are  his  scruplci:  to  be  re- 
spected, and  his  taxes  diminished,  and 
the  Queen's  privy  purse  to  l)e  sub-  * 
jccted  and  exposed  to  the  intervening 
and  economical  squeeze  of  Government 
Commissioners  ? 

But  these  lucubrations  upon  Church 
Rates  are  an  episode ;  I  must  go  back 
to  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  All  other 
Cathedrals  are  fixed  at  four  Prel)en- 
daries  ;  St  Paul's  and  Lincoln  having 
only  three,  are  increased  to  the  regu- 
lation pattefn  of  four.  I  call  this 
useless  and  childish.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  says,  there  were  more  Resi- 
dentiaries  before  the  Reformation  ; 
but  if  for  three  hundred  years  three 
Residentiaries  have  been  fouud  to  be 
sufficient,  what  a  strangely  feeble 
excuse  it  is  for  adding  anuthor,  and 
diverting  3000/.  per  nimum  from  the 
Small  Living  Fund,  to  say,  that  there 
were  more  liesidentiarics  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Must  everything  be  good  and  right 
that  is  done  bjr  Bishops  ?  Is  there  ono 
rule  of  right  for  them,  and  another 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Now  here 
are  two  Conmissioners,  whose  express 
object  is  to  constitute  out  of  the  large 
emoluments  of  the  dignitaries,  a  Fund 
for  the  poorer  Parochial  Clergy  ;  and 
in  the  very  heat  and  fervour  of  con- 
fiscation, they  build  up  two  new  places, 
utterly  useless  and  uncalled  for,  take 
3000/!  from  the  Charity  Fuud  Vi  ^vj 
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them,  and  they  gi^e  the  patronage  of 
these  places  to  themselves.  Is  there  a 
single  epithet  in  the  language  of  in- 
vective which  would  not  have  been 
levelled  at  Laj  Commissioners  who 
had  attempted  the  same  thing  ?  If  it 
.  be  necessary  to  do  so  much  for  Arch- 
deacons, why  might  not  one  of  the 
three  Residentiaries  be  Archdeacon  in 
virtue  of  his  Prebend  ?  If  Qovem- 
ment  make  Bishops,  they  may  surely 
be  trusted  to  make  Archdeacons.  I 
am  very  willing  to  ascribe  good 
motives  to  these  Commissioners,  who 
are  really  worthy  and  very  sensible 
men,  but  I  am  perfectly  astonished 
that  they  were  not  deterrcd  from  such 
a  measure  by  appearances,  and  by  the 
motives  which,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  would  be  imputed  to  Uiem. 
In  not  acting  so  as  to  be  suspected, 
the  Bishop  of  London  should  resem- 
*  ble  Caesar's  wife.  In  other  respects, 
this  excellent  Prelate  would  not  have 
exactly  suited  for  the  partner  for  that 
great  and  self-willed  man ;  and  an 
idea  strikes  me,  that  is  not  impossible 
he  might  have  been  in  the  Senate- 
house' instead  of  Cssar. 

Lord  John  Russell  gives  himself 
great  credit  for  not  having  confiscated 
Church  property,  but  merely  remodelled 
and  redivided  it.  I  accuse  him  not 
of  plunder,  but  I  accuse  him  of 
taking  the  Church  of  England,  rolling 
it  about  as  a  cook  does  a  piece  of 
dough  with  a  rolling-pin,  cutting  a 
hundred  different  shapes  with  all  the 
plastic  fertility  of  a  confectioner,  and 
without  the  most  distant  suspicion  that 
he  can  ever  be  vrrong,  or  ever  be  mis- 
taken ;  with  a  certainty  that  he  can 
anticipate  the  consequences  of  every 
possible  change  in  htmian  affairs. 
There  is  not  a  better  man  in  England 
than  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  his  worst 
failure  is  that  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
all  moral  fear ;  there  is  nothing  he 
would  not  undertake.  I  believe  he 
would  perform  the  operation  for  the 
stone  —  build  St.  Peter's  —  or  assume 
(with  or  without  ten  minutes'  notice) 


the  command  of  the  Channel  Heet; 
and  no  one  would  discover  by  his  man- 
ner that  the  patient  had  died— the 
Church  tumbled  down —  and  the  Chao- 
nel  Fleet  been  knocked  to  atoms.  I 
believe  his  motives  are  always  pore, 
and  his  measures  often  able  ;  but  the/ 
are  endless,  and  never  done  with  that 
pedetentons  pace  and  pedetentons  mind 
in  which  it  behoves  the  wise  and  TJr- 
tuous  improver  to  walk.  He  alanns 
the  wise  Liberals  ;  and  it  is  impossiUe 
to  sleep  soundly  while  he  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  watch.* 

Do  not  say,  my  dear  Lord  John, 
that  I  am  too  severe  upon  you.  A 
thousand  years  have  scarce  sa£kcd  to 
make  our  blessed  England  what  it  is ; 
an  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust :  and 
can  you  with  all  your  talents  renofits 
its  shattered  splendour —  can  yon  is- 
call  back  its  virtues  —  can  you  tsq- 
quish  time  and  fate  ?  But,  alas !  7M 
want  to  shake  the  world,  and  be  the 
Thunderer  of  the  scene  I 

Now  what  is  the  end  of  what  I  htfo 
written  ?  Why  everybody  was  in  a 
great  fright ;  and  a  number  of  Bishops, 
huddled  together,  and  talking  of  their 
great  sacrifices,  began  to  destroy  other 
people's  property,  and  to  take  other 
people's  patronage  :  and  all  the  fright  is 
over  now ;  and  ful  the  Bishops  are  veiy 
sorry  for  what  they  have  done,  and 
regret  extremely  the  destruction  of  tbo 
Cathedral  dignitaries,  but  don't  know 
how  to  get  out  of  the  foolish  scrape. 
The  Whig  Ministry  persevere  to  plesis 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  and  the  Des- 
troyers ;  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
matter  is  to  fiing  out  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  and  to 
bring  in  another  next  year  —  making 
a  fund  out  of  all  the  Non-resident  Pre- 
bends, annexing  some  of  Uie  €Ahen, 
and  adopting  many  of  the  en 
contained  in  the  present  BiU. 


•  Another  peeuliarity  of  the  BomOs  K 
that  they  never  alter  their  opinions :  they 
are  an  excellent  race,  but  they  must  betr»> 
panned  before  they  can  be  ooovinoed. 
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Mt  DBAli  Sib, 
I  HOPS  this  is  the  last  letter  jroa  will 
reoeire  from  me  on  Church  matters. 
I  am  tired  of  the  subject ;  so  are  you  ; 
■o  is  ererybodj.  In  spite  of  many 
Bishops'^charges,  I  am  unbroken  ;  and 
remain  entirely  of  the  same  opinion 
as  I  was  two  or  three  years  since — 
that  the  mutilation  of  Deans  and 
Chapters  is  a  rash,  foolish,  and  impru- 
dent measure. 

I  do  not  think  the  charge  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  successful,  in  com- 
bating those  arguments  which  have 
been  used  against  the  impending  Dean 
and  Chapter  Bill ;  but  it  is  quiet, 
gentlemanlike,  temperate,  and  written 
in  a  manner  which  entirely  becomes 
the  high  office  and  character  which  he 
bears. 

I  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  the 
Plurality  and  Residence  BiU  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  very  good  Bill ; — nobody, 
however,  knows  tetter  than  the  Bishop 
pf  London  the  various  changes  it  has 
undergone,  and  the  improvements  It 
has  received.  I  could  point  out  four- 
teen or  fifteen  very  material  alterations 
for  the  bet^  since  it  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Commission,  and  all 
bearing  materiaUy  upon  the  happiness 
and  comfort  of  the  parochial  Clergy.  I 
will  mention  only  a  few  : — the  Bill,  as 
originally  introduced,  gave  the  Bishop 
a  power,  when  he  considered  the  duties 
of  the  parish  to  be  improperly  per- 
formed, to  suspend  the  Clergyman  and 
i^point  a  Curate  with  a  salary.  Some 
impious  person  thought  it  not  impos- 
•ible  that  occasionally  such  a  power! 


might  be  maliciously  and  vindictively 
exercised,  and  that  some  check  to  it 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Bill ;  ac- 
cordingly, under  the  existing  act,  an 
Ecclesiastical  Jury  is  to  be  summoned, 
and  into  that  jury  the  defendant 
Clergyman  may  introduce  a  friend  of 
his  own. 

If  a  Clergyman,  from  illness  or  any 
other  overwhelming  necessity,  were 
prevented  from  having  two  services, 
he  was  exposed  to  an  information,  and 
penalty. .  In  answering  the  Bishop,  ho 
was  subjected  to  two  opposite  sets  of 
penalties — the  one  for  saying  Yes; 
the  other  for  saying  No:  he  was 
amenable  to  the  needless  and  imperti- 
nent scrutiny  of  a  Bural  Dean  before 
he  was  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Bishop.  Curates  might  be  forced  upon 
him  by  subscribing  parishioners,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  schism  established 
in  the  parish;  a  Curate  might  have 
been  forced  upon  present  incumbents 
by  the  Bishop  without  any  complaint 
made ;  upon  men  who  took,  or,  per- 
haps, bought,  their  livings  under  very 
different  laws  ; — all  these  acts  of  in- 
justice are  done  away  with,  but  it  is 
not  to  the  credit  of  the  framers  of  the 
Bill  that  they  were  ever  admitted,  and 
they  completely  justify  the  opposition 
with  which  the  Bill  was  received  by 
me  and  by  others.  I  add,  however, 
with  great  pleasure,  that  when  these 
and  other  objections  were  made,  they 
were  heard  with  candour,  and  promised 
to  be  remedied  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  Lord  John  RusselL 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  power  to  issae 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  well- 
being  of  any  parish  :  a  vindictive  and 
maliciuus  Bishop  might,  it  is  trae,  con- 
vert this,  which  was  intended  for  the 
protection,  to  the  oppression  of  the 
Clergy — afraid  to  dispossess  a  Clergy- 
man of  his  own  authority,  he  might 
attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  under 
the  cover  of  a  jury  of  his  ecclesiastical 
creatures.  But  I  can  hardly  conceive 
such  baseness  in  the  prelate,  or  snch 
infamous  subserviency  in  the  agents. 
An  honest  and  respectable  Bishop  will 
remember  that  the  very  issue  of.  such 
a  Commission  is  a  serious  slur  upon 
the  character  of  a  Clergyman  ;  he  will 
do  all  he  can  to  prevent  it  by  private 
monition  and  remonstrance  ;  and  if 
driven  to  such  an  act  of  power,  he 
will  of  course  state  to  the  accused 
Clergyman  the  subjects  of  accusation, 
the  names  of  his  accusers,  and  give 
him  ample  time  for  his  defence.  If 
upon  anonymous  accusation  he  sub- 
jects a  Clergyman  to  such  an  investi- 
gation, or  refuses  to  him  any  advantage 
which  the  law  gives  to  every  accused 
person,  he  is  an  infamous,  degraded, 
and  scandalous  tyrant:  but  I  cannot 
believe  there  is  such  a  man  to  be  found 
upon  the  Bench. 

There  is  in  this  new  Bill  a  very 
humane  clause  (though  not  introduced 
])y  the  Commission),  enabling  the 
widow  of  t'he  diseased  clergyman  to 
retain  possession  of  the  parsonage 
house  for  two  months  after  the  death 
of  the  Incumbent.  It  ought,  in  fairness, 
to  be  extended  to  the  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators  of  the  Incumbent 
It  is  a  great  hardship  that  a  family 
settled  in  a  parish  for  fifty  years  per- 
haps, sliould  be  torn  up  by  the  roots 
in  eight  or  ten  days;  and  the  interval 
of  two  months,  allowing  time  for  re- 
pairs, might  put  to  rest  many  questions 
of  dilapidation. 

To  the  Bishop*s  power  of  intruding 
a  Curate  without  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  parish  that  the  duty  has 
been  inadequately  perlbrmed,  I  retain 
the  same  objections  as  before.  It  is 
a  power  which  without  this  condition 
will  be  unfairly  and  partially  exercised. 
■be  iirst  object  I  admit  is  not  the 
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provision  of  the  Clergyman,  bat  the 
care  of  the  parish :  bat  one  way  of  tak- 
ing care  of  parishes  is  to  take  care  thst 
clergymen  are  not  treated  with  tyranoj, 
partiality,  and  injustice:  and  the  bat 
way  of  eflTecting  this  is  to  remember 
that  their  saperiors  have  the  same 
human  passions  ai  other  people<  and 
not  to  trust  them  with  a  power  which 
may  be  so  grossly  abused,  and  which 
(incredible  ai  the  Bishop  of  Loodoo 
may  deem  it)  hat  been^  in  some  in- 
stances, grossly  abused. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  the  Bishop 
means  by  saying,  that  the  members  of 
Cathedrals  do  not  in  virtue  of  their 
office  bear  any  part  in  the  paroehial 
instruction  of  the  people.  This  is  a 
fine  deceitful  word,  Uie  word  partMij 
and  eminently  calculated  to  coax  the 
public  If  he  means  simply  that  Cathe- 
drals do  not  beldng  to  parishes,  that 
St.  Paul's  is  not  the  parish  church  of 
Upper  Puddicomb,  and  that  the  Vicar 
of  St.  Fiddlefrid  does  not  o£Bciate  m 
Westminster  Abbey:  all  this  it  tnrt 
enough,  but  do  they  not  in  the  mort 
material  points  instruct  the  people  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  paro- 
chial Clergy?  Are  not  prayers  and 
sermons  the  most  important  means  of 
spiritual  instruction?  And  are  there 
not  eighteen  or  twenty  services  in  every 
Cathedral  for  one  which  is  heard  ia 
parish  churches?  I  have  very  oftea 
counted  in  the  afternoon  of  week  days 
in  St.  Paul's  150  people,  and  on  Son- 
days  it  is  full  to  suffocation.  Is  all 
this  to  go  for  nothing?  and  what  right 
has  the  Bishop  of  D)ndon  to  suppose 
that  there  is  not  as  mach  real  piety  in 
Cathedrals,  as  in  the  most  roadless 


postless,  melancholy,  sequestered  haai* 
let,  preached  to  by  the  most  provincial 
sequestered,  bucolic  Clergyman  ia  tkt 
Queen*s  dominions? 

A  number  of  little  children*  it  is 
true,  do  not  repeat  a  catechisra  of 
which  they  do  not  comprehend  a  word; 
but  it  is  rather  rapid  and  wholesale  to 
say,  that  the  parochial  Clergy  are 
spiritual  instructors  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  Cathedral  Clergy  are  only  so 
in  a  very  restricted  sense.  I  say  that 
in  the  most  material  points  and  acts  of 
instruction,  they  are  nmeh  more  laho- 
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riooi  and  incessant  than  any  parochial 
Clergy.  It  might  really  be  8up]>o6ed 
from  the  Bishop  of  London's  reasoning, 
that  some  other  methods  of  instraction 
cook  place  in  Cathedrals  than  prayers 
and  sermons  can  afford;  that  lectures 
were  read  on  chemistry,  or  Iciisons 
given  on  dancing;  or  that  it  was  a 
Mechanics*  Institute,  or  a  vast  recep- 
tacle for  hexameter  and  pentameter 
boys.  His  own  most  respectable  Cliap- 
lain,  who  is  often  there  as  a  member 
of  the  body,  will  tell  him  that  the 
prayers  arc  strictly  adhered  to,  accord- 
ing to  the  rubric,  with  the  difference 
only  that  the  service  is  beautifully 
chanted  instead  of  being  badly  read; 
that  instead  of  the  atrocious  bawling 
of  parish  Churches,  the  Anthems  are 
song  with  great  taste  and  feeling;  and 
if  the  preaching  is  not  good,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
has  the  whole  range  of  London  preach- 
ers from  whom  to  make  his  selection. 
The  real  fact  is,  that,  instead  of  being 
something  materially  different  from 
the  parochial  Clergy,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners wiiih  to  make  them,  the  Cathe- 
ilral  Clergy  arc  fellow  labourent  with 
the  parochial  Clergy,  outworking  them 
ten  to  one;  but  the  Commission  having 
provided  snugly  for  the  Bishops,  have 
by  the  merett  accident  in  tJte  world 
entangled  themselves  in  this  quarrel 
with  Caihedrah). 

**  Had  the  question,'*  says  the  Bishop, 
**been  proposed  to  the  religious  part  of 
the  community.  Whether,  if  no  other 
means  were  to  be  found,  the  effective 
cure  of  souls  should  be  provided  for  by 
the  total  suppression  of  those  Ecclesias- 
tical Corporations  which  have  no  cure 
of  souls,  nor  bear  any  part  in  the  pa- 
rochial labours  of  the  Clergy  ;  Uiat 
qaestioUy  I  verily  believe,  would  have 
been  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  an 
immense  majority  of  suffrages.**  But 
suppose  no  other  means  could  be  found 
for  the  effective  cure  of  souls  than  the 
suppression  of  Bishops,  does  the  Bishop 
of  London  imagine  that  the  majority  ot 
saffragci  would  have  been  less  im- 
mense ?    llow  idle  to  put  such  cases  ! 

A  pions  man  leaves  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  Catholic  times  for  some 
purposes  which  are  superstitious,  and 
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for  others,  such  as  preaching  and  read- 
ing prayers,  which  are  applicable  to  all 
times ;  the  superstitious  usages  arc 
abolished,  the  pious  usa^rcs  remain  : 
now  the  Bishop  must  admit,  if  you 
take  half  or  any  part  of  this  money  from 
Clergymen  to  whom  it  was  given,  and 
divide  it  for  similar  purposes  among 
Clergy  to  whom  it  was  nut  given,  you 
deviate  materially  from  the  intentions 
of  the  founder,  i  hose  foundations  are 
made  in  hco;  in  many  of  tlicm  the 
locuM  was  perhaps  the  original  cause  of 
the  gift.  A  man  who  founds  an  afm»- 
house  at  Edmonton  does  not  mean  that 
the  poor  of  Tottenham  should  avail 
themselves  of  it;  and  if  ho  could  have 
anticipated  such  a  consequence,  ho 
would  not  have  endowed  any  alms- 
hunsc  at  alL  Such  is  tlio  respect  for 
property  that  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
when  it  becomes  impracticable  to  carry 
the  will  of  the  donor  into  executiun, 
always  attend  to  the  cypres,  ami  apply 
the  charitable  fund  to  a  purpose  us 
germane  as  possible  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founder;  but  here,  wlu-n 
men  of  Lincoln  have  left  to  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  men  of  Hereford,  to 
Hereford,  the  Commissioners  seize  it  all, 
melt  it  into  a  conmion  moiis,  and  dis- 
perse it  over  the  kingdom.  Surely  the 
Bishop  of  London  cannot  contend  that 
this  is  not  a  greater  deviation  from 
the  will  of  the  founder  tlian  if  the  sanio 
people  remaining  in  the  same  pluco, 
receiving  all  the  founder  gave  thiim, 
and  doing  all  things  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  which  the  founder  ordered, 
were  to  do  something  more  than  the 
founder  ordered,  were  to  become  the 
guardians  of  education,  the  counsel  to 
the  Bishop,  and  the  Curators  of  the 
Diocese  in  ills  old  age  and  decay. 

The  public  are  greater  robbers  and 
plunderers  than  any  one  in  the  public ; 
look  at  the  whole  transaction,  it  is  a 
mixture  of  meanness  and  violence. 
The  country  choose  to  have  on 
established  religion,  and  a  resident 
parochial  Clergy,  but  they  do  not 
choose  to  build  houses  for  their  paro- 
chial clergy,  or  to  pay  them  in  many 
instances  more  than  a  butler  or  a 
coachman  receives.  How  is  this  defi- 
ciency to  be  supplied  ?     Ihc  heads  of 
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ihc  Church  propose  to  this  public  to 
seizeupon  estates  which  never  belonged 
to  the  public,  and  which  were  left  for 
another  purpose  ;  and  by  the  seizure  of 
these  estates  to  save  that  which  ought 
to  come  out  of  the  public  purse. 

Suppose  Parliament  were  to  seize 
upon  all  the  alms-houses  in  England, 
and  apply  them  to  the  diminution  of 
the  poor-rate,  what  a  number  of  in- 
genious arguments  might  bo  pressed 
into  the  service  of  this  robbery  :  "Can 
anything  be  more  revolting  than  that 
the  poor  of  Korthumberland  should  be 
stiirving,  while  the  poor  of  the  suburban 
hamlets  are  dividing  the  benefactions 
of  the  pious  dead  ?  '  We  want  for  these 
purposes  all  that  we  can  obtain  from 
whatever  sources  derived*"  I  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to  do  this, 
or  anything  else ;  but  I  deny  that  it 
would  be  expedient ;  because  I  think 
it  better  to  make  any  sacrifice^  and 
to  endure  any  evil,  thnn  to  gratify  this 
rapacious  spirit  of  plunder  and  confis- 
cation. Suppose  these  Commissioner 
Prelates,  firm  and  unmoved,  when  we 
were  all  alarmed,  had  told  the  public 
that  the  parochial  Clergy  were  badly 
provided  for,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  public  to  provide  a  proper 
support  for  their  Ministers ;  —  suppose 
the  Commissioners,  instead  of  leading 
them  on  to  confiscation,  had  warned 
their  fellow  subjects  against  the  base 
economy,  and  the  perilous  injustice  of 
seizing  on  that  which  was  not  their 
own  ;  —  suppose  they  had  called  for 
water  and  washed  their  hands, and  said, 
"We  cull  you  all  to  witness  that  we  arc 
innocent  of  this  great  ruin;" — docs 
the  Bishop  of  London  imagine  that  the 
Prelates  who  made  such  a  stand  would 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  less  re- 
spected and  less  revered  than  those 
men  upon  whose  tombs  it  must  (after 
all  the  enumerations  of  their  virtues) 
be  written,  that  uiuier  their  auspices  and 
bt/  their  counsch  the  desti  action  of  the 
English  Church  began?  Pity  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  not  re- 
taincd  those  feelings,  when,  ut  the  first 
meeting  of  Bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don proposed  this  holy  innovation  upon 
Cathedrals,  and  the  head  of  our  Church 
dccJarcd  with  vchemeucc  wid  iudigua- 
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tjon  that  nothing  in  the  earth  wonldia- 
dfuce  him  to  consent  to  iL 

8i  mens  non  beva  foiaet, 
Trojaque  nunc  stares,  Priainique  an  ilU 
manerea. 

"Bnt,"    says  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  "you  admit  the  prhiciple  of 
confiscation  by  proposing  the  confisei- 
tion  and  partition  of  Prebends  in  the 
possession  of  non-residents."    I  am 
thinking  of  something  else,  and  I  lee 
all  of  a  sudden  a  great  blaze  of  ligbt : 
I  behold  a  great  number  of  gentloDeQ 
in  short  aprons,  neat  pnrple  coats,  and 
gold  buckle8,rashing  about  with  torciies 
in  their  hands,  calling  each  other** Mr 
Lord, "  and  setting  fSe  to  all  the  roomi 
in  the  house,  and  the  people  below  de- 
lighted with  the  combustion :  finding  it 
impossible  to  turn   them  finom  their 
purpose,  and  finding  that  they  are  ill 
what  they  are,  by  divine  permission;  I 
endeavour  to  direct  their  A^uuwnitnM 
into  another  channel ;  and  I  say  to 
them, "  My  Lords,  had  not  you  better 
set  fire  to  the  out  of  door  offices,  to 
the  bams  and  stables,  and  spare  this 
fine  library  and  this  noble  drawing- 
room  ?    Yonder    are    several    cow- 
houses of  which  no  use  is  made  ;  prey 
direct  your  fury  against  them,  and 
leave   this    beautiful    and    venereUe 
mansion  as  you  found  it.  **    If  I  address 
the  divinely  permitted  in  this  manner, 
has  the  Bishop  of  London  any  right  to 
call  me  a  brother  incendiary  ? 

Our  holy  innovator,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  has  drawn  a  very  affecting 
picture  of  sheep  having  no  shepherd,  and 
of  millions  who  have  no  spiriimtljfood: 
our  wants,  he  says,  are  mo«»t  imperious; 
even  if  we  were  to  tax  large  Livings 
we  must  still  have  the  money  of  the 
Cathedrals  :  no  plea  will  exempt  you, 
nothing  can  stop  us,  for  the  fornutkxi 
of  benefices,  and  the  endowment  of 
new  ones.  We  want  (and  he  prints  it  in 
italics)  for  these  purposes  **all  thatm 
can  obtain  from  whatever  source*  de- 
rived. "  I  never  remember  to  have  been 
more  alarmed  in  my  life  than  by  this 
passage.  I  said  to  myself,  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Church  have  got  such  com- 
plete hold  of  the  imagination  of  this 
energetic  I'lrelate,  who  is  so  captivatid 
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by  the  holiness  of  his  innovations,  that 
a]l  grades  and  orders  of  the  Chorch  and 
all  present  and  future  interests  will  be 
sacrificed  to  ir.  I  iraroediately  rushed 
to  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  I  al- 
ways have  under  my  ])illow  to  see  at 
ooce  the  worst  of  what  hod  happened. 
I  fouDd  present  revenues  of  the  Bishops 
all  safe  ;  that  is  some  comfort,  I  said 
to  myself:  Canterbury,  24,000^  or 
S5,000/l  per  annum  ;  London,  18,00OiL 
or  20,0O0iL  I  began  to  feel  some 
comfort :  **  things  are  not  so  bad  ; 
the  Bishops  do  not  mean  to  sacrifice 
to  »heep  and  uhepkerd's  money  their 
present  revenues  ;  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don is  less  violent  and  headstrong  than 
I  thought  he  would  he."  I  looked  a 
little  further,  and  found  that  15,000(. 
per  annum  is  allotted  to  the  future 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  10,000^  tu 
the  Bishop  of  London,  8U00/.  to  Dur- 
ham, and  8000iL  each  to  Winchester 
and  Ely.  ^  Nothing  of  sheep  and  shep- 
herd in  all  this,"  I  exclaimed,  and 
felt  still  more  comforted.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Bishops  were  taken  care  of, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  Cathedrals 
came  into  full  view,  that  I  saw  the 
perfect  development  of  the  sheep  and 
ekepherd principle,  the  deep  and  heart- 
felt compassion  for  spiritual  labourcnt, 
and  that  inward  groaning  for  the  des- 
titute state  of  the  Church,  and  that  Arm 
purpose,  printed  in  italics,  of  taking 
/or  thete  purposes  all  that  could  be  ob- 
tamed  from  whatever  sowce  derived;  and 
even  in  this  delicious  rummage  of 
Cathedral  property,  where  all  the  fine 
church  feelings  of  the  Bishop's  heart 
could  be  indulged  without  costing  the 
poor  sufferer  a  penny,  stalls  for  Arch- 
deacons in  Lincoln  and  St.  Paul's  are, 
to  the  amount  of  2000/.  per  annum, 
taken  from  the  sheep  and  shephtrdfund, 
and  tlie  patronage  of  them  divideil  be- 
tween two  commissioners,  the  Bisliop 
of  London  and  the  Bishop  of  Linculn, 
instead  of  being  paid  to  additional 
labourers  in  the  Vineyard, 

lias  there  been  any  difficulty,  I 
would  ask,  in  procuring  Archdeacons 
upon  the  very  moilerate  pay  they  now 
receive  ?  Can  any  Clergyman  be  more 
thoroughly  respectable  tlian  the  present 
Archdeacons  in  the  see  of  London  ? 


but  men  bearing  such  an  oilice  iu  tho 
Church,  it  may  be  said,  should  bo 
highly  paid,  and  Archhisliops  wIm 
could  very  well  keep  up  iheir  dignitv- 
upon  7000/.  per  annum,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed 15,000/.  I  make  no  objection  t-> 
all  this  ;  but  then  what  becomes  of  all 
these  heart-rending  phrases  of  ahec/t 
and  shepherd,  and  drocpinrf  vinet/ards, 
amljluckjt  without  spiritual  consolation  f 
The  Bisho])'8  argument  i.s  that  the  su- 
perfluous must  give  way  to  the  ne- 
cessary ;  but  in  fighting,  the  Bishop 
should  take  great  care  that  his  cannons 
are  not  seized,  and  turned  a;;ainst  him- 
self. He  has  awarded  to  the  Bi:>ho])s 
of  England  a  superfluity  as  great  as 
that  which  he  intends  to  take  from  the 
Cathedrals  ;  and  then,  when  he  legis- 
lates for  an  order  to  which  he  does  not 
belong,  begins  to  remember  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  lower  Clergy,  paints  them 
with  all  the  colours  of  impnssiuned 
eloquence,  and  informs  the  Catlic<lral 
institutions  that  he  m>ist  have  evtnf 
farthing  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon.  U 
not  this  as  if  one  affected  powerfully  by 
a  charity  sermon  were  to  put  hishand^ 
in  another  man's  pocket,  and  cost,  from 
what  he  had  extracted,  a  liberal  con- 
tribution into  the  plate  ? 

I  beg  not  to  bo  mistaken  ;  I  am  very 
far  from  considering  the  Bisiiop  of  Lon- 
don as  a  sordid  and  interoted  person  ; 
but  this  is  a  complete  instance  of  how 
the  best  of  men  deceive  themselves, 
where  their  interests  arc  concerned. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Bishop  firmly 
imagined  he  was  doing  his  duty ;  hue 
there  should  have  been  men  of  all 
grades  in  the  Commission,  some  one  to 
say  a  word  for  Cathedrals  and  against 
Bishops. 

The  Bishop  say.s  "his  antagonists 
have  allowed  three  Canons  to  be  sulli- 
cicnt  for  St.  Paul's,  and  tliereforc  four 
must  be  sutHcient  for  other  Cailicdrals." 
Sutlieient  to  read  the  prayers  and 
j)rcaeh  the  sermons,  certainly,  and  so 
would  one  be  ;  but  not  sufHeient  to 
excite  by  the  hope  of  increased  raf ' 
and  wealth  eleven  thousand  parochial 
Clergy. 

Th«    most   important    and 
arguments  airainst  the  Dean  and 
ter  coatiscations  arc  passed   ov 
\:  *1 


rochial 

cogent  f 

Chap-  [ 

ver  ill  I 
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silence  in  the  Bis]iop*8  Charge.  This, 
in  reasoning,  is  always  the  wisest  and 
most  convenient  plan,  and  which  all 
Toung  Bishops  should  imitate  after 
the  manner  of  this  wary  polemic  I 
object  to  the  confiscation  because  it 
will  throw  a  great  deal  more  of  capital 
out  of  the  parochial  Church  t/tan  it  will 
bring  into  it,  I  am  very  sorry  to  come 
forward  with  so  homely  an  argument, 
which  shocks  so  many  Clergymen,  and 
particularly  those  with  the  larg«>8t 
incomes,  and  the  best  Bishoprics;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  greater  number  of 
Clergymen  go  into  the  Church  in  or- 
der that  they  may  derive  a  comfortable 
income  from  the  Church.  Such  men 
intend  to  do  their  duty,  and  they  do 
it ;  but  the  duty  is,  however,  not  the 
motive,  but  the  adjunct.  If  I  were 
writing  in  gala  and  parade,  I  would 
not  hold  this  language;  but  we  are  in 
earnest,  and  on  business;  and  as  very 
rash  and  hasty  changes  are  founded 
upon  contrary  suppositions  of  the  pure 
disinterestedness  and  perfect  inatten- 
tion to  temporals  in  the  Clergy,  we 
must  get  down  at  once  to  the  solid 
rock,  without  heeding  how  we  disturb 
the  turf  and  the  flowers  above.  The 
parochial  Clergy  maintain  their  present 
decent  appeaniiice  quite  as  much  by 
their  own  capital  as  by  the  income 
they  derive  from  the  Church.  1  will 
now  state  the  income  and  capital 
of  seven  Clergymen,  taken  proniis- 
cuously  in  this  neighbourhood:  — 
No.  1.  Living  200/.,  Capital  12,000/.; 
No.  2.  Living  800/.,  Capital  16,000/.; 
No.  3.  Living  500/L,  Capital  12,000/.; 
Na  4.  Living  150/.,  Capital  10,000/.; 
No.  5.  Living  800/.,  Capital  12,000/.; 
No.  6.  Living  150/.,  Capital  1000/.; 
No.  7.  Living  600/.,  Capital  16,000/. 
I  have  diligently  inquired  into  the 
circumstances  of  seven  Unitarian  and 
Wcsleyan  ministers,  and  I  question 
much  if  the  whole  seven  could  make 
up  COOO/.  between  them ;  and  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  this  last  division  is 
certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
former.  Now  here  is  a  capital  of 
72,000/.  carried  into  the  Church, 
which  the  confiscations  of  the  Com- 
^missioners  would  force  out  of  it,  by 
Bdltiug  away  the  good  things  which 


were  the  temptation  to  its  introdoc- 
tion.    So  that   by   the    old    plan  of 
paying  by  lottery,  instead  of  giving 
a  proj)er  competence  to  each,  not  onl^ 
do  you  obtain  a  parochial  Clergy  upon 
much  cheaper  terms  ;  but  from  the 
gambling  propensities  of  human  na* 
tnre,  and  the  irresistible  tendency  to 
hope  that  they  shall  gain  the  great 
prizes,  you  tempt  men  into  your  fcr- 
vice   who  keep   op  their  credit,  and 
yours,  not  by  your  allowance,  but  bf 
their  own  capital;  and  to  destroy  th» 
wise  and  well-working  arrangemeot, 
a  great  number  of  Bishops,  Marqiiisei» 
and  John  Russells,  are  huddled  into  s 
chamber,  and  afler  proposing  a  scheme 
which  will  turn  the  English  Chorck 
into  a  collection  of  consecrated  beg- 
gars,  we  are  informed  by  the  Bisboi> 
of  I/>ndon  that  it  is  a  Holy  InnoratioL 
1  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  passing  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  Bill  will  be,  that  a  great 
number  of  fathers  and  uncles,  judging 
and  properly  judging,  that  the  Churca 
is  a  very  altered  and  deteriorated  pro- 
fession, will  turn   the    industry  aad 
capital    of   their  dctfe*  into  another 
channel     Mj  friend,  Robert  Eden, 
says,  ••  This  is  of  the  earth  earthy:" 
be  it  so;  I  cannot  help  it,   I  paint 
mankind  as  I  find  them,  and  am  noi 
answerable  for  their  defecta.     When 
an  argument  taken  from  real  life,  and 
the  actual  condition  of  the  world,  it 
brought  among  the  shadowy  discus- 
sions of  Ecclesiastics,  it  always  occsp- 
sions   terror  and  dismay ;  it  is  like 
^neas  stepping  into  Charon's  boat* 
which  carried  only  ghosts  and  spirits. 

Oemuit  sub  pondere  cymba 
SutUia. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  a  ptochogony  —  a  genen* 
tion  of  beggars.  He  purposes,  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Cathedral,  to  create  a 
thousand  livings,  and  to  give  to  the 
thousand  Clergymen  130/.  |)cr  annua 
each :  a  Christian  Biithop  proposing, 
in  cold  blood,  to  create  a  thousand 
livings  of  130/.  per  anuum  each ;—  to 
call  into  existence  a  thousand  of  tbe 
most  unhappy  men  on  tbe  face  of  tbc 
earth,  —  the  sons  of  the  poor,  witboiu 
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liope,  withoat  the  assistonce  of  priTmtc 
Jbrtane,  chained  to  the  soil,  ashamed 
to  live  with  their  inferiors,  antit  for 
the  sodety  of  the  beucr  classes,  and 
dragging  about  the  English  corse  of 
porertT,  withoat  the  smallest  hope 
that  thej  can  ever  shake  it  ofi^  At 
jiresent  such  livings  arc  filled  bj  young 
men  who  hare  better  hopes — who 
haTe  reason  to  expect  good  property 
—who  look  forward  to  a  college  or  a 
ftmily  living — who  are  the  sods  of 
men  of  some  sobstance^and  hope  so  to 
pasa  on  to  something  better — who 
exist  under  tlie  delusion  of  being  here- 
after Deans  and  Prebendaries — who 
are  paid  once  by  money,  and  three 
times  by  hope.  Will  the  Bishop  of 
lAodoD  promise  to  the  progeny  of  any 
of  these  thousand  Tictims  of  the  Hoiy 
Immocation  that,  if  they  behave  well, 
one  of  them  shall  have  his  butlor*s 
place ;  another  take  care  of  the  cedars 
and  hyssops  of  his  garden  ?  Will  he 
take  tlieir  daughters  for  his  nursery- 
maids ?  and  may  some  of  the  sons  of 
these  *"  labourers  of  the  rineyard** 
hope  one  day  to  ride  the  leaders  from 
St.  James's  to  Fulham  ?  Here  is  hope 
— here  is  room  fur  ambition  —  a  field 
for  genius,  and  a  ray  of  amelioration  ! 
If  these  beautiful  feelings  of  compas- 
mm  are  throbbing  under  the  cassock 
of  the  Bishop,  he  ought  in  common 
jnstice  to  himself  to  make  them  known. 
If  it  were  a  scheme  for  giving  ease 
and  independence  to  any  large  bodies 
of  Clergymen,  it  might  be  listened  to; 
hot  the  revenues  of  the  English  Church 
are  such  as  to  render  this  wholly  and 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  you 
phice  a  man  in  a  village  in  the  country, 
require  that  he  should  be  of  good 
manners  and  well  educated ;  that  his 
habits  and  appearance  should  be  above 
those  of  the  farmers  to  whom  he 
preaches,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  ex- 
pect (as  would  be  the  case  iu  a  Church 
of  equal  division) ;  and  if  upon  his 
Tillage  income  he  is  to  support  a  wife 
and  educate  a  family  without  any 
power  of  making  himself  known  in  a 
remote  and  solitary  situation,  such  a 
perK>n  ought  to  receive  bWl  per 
annnm,  and  be  furnished  witli  a  house. 
There  arc  about   10,700  paribhes  in 


England  and  Wales,  whose  aroragc 
income  is  2S5/.  per  annum.  Now,  to 
provide  these  incumbents  wi:h  decent 
houses,  to  keep  them  in  rojuir,  and  to 
raise  the  income  of  the  incnTnl»ent  to 
500iL  per  annum,  would  ret)uire  (if  ail 
the  incomes  of  the  Bishops,  Deans  and 
Chapters  of  separate  dignitaries,  of 
sinecure  rectories,  were  confiscated, 
and  if  the  excess  of  all  the  livings  in 
England  above  500/.  i^r  aunum  were 
added  to  them)  a  sum  of  two  millions 
and  a  half  in  addition  to  the  present 
income  of  the  whole  Church  ;  and  no 
power  on  earth  could  persuade  the 
present  Parliament  of  (^reat  Britain 
to  grant  a  single  shilling  for  that 
purpose.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  pay 
snch  a  Church  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  of  unequal  division  ?  The 
proposed  pillage  of  the  Cathedral  and 
College  Churches  (omit:ing  all  con- 
sideration of  the  separate  esute  of 
dignitaries)  would  amount,  divided 
among  all  the  Benefices  in  Engand 
to  about  5/.  12j.  ^\d.  per  man :  and 
this,  which  would  not  stop  an  hiatus  in 
a  cassock,  and  would  drive  out  of  the 
parochial  Church  ten  times  as  much 
as  it  brought  into  it,  is  the  panacea  for 
pauperism  recommended  by  Uer  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners. 

But  if  this  plan  were  to  drive  men 
of  capital  out  of  the  Church,  and  to 
pauperise  the  English  clergy,  where 
would  the  harm  be?  Could  not  all 
the  duties  of  religion  be  performed  as 
well  by  poor  Clergymen  as  by  men  of 
good  substance  ?  My  great  and  seri- 
ous apprehension  is,  that  such  would 
not  be  the  case.  There  would  be  the 
greatest  risk  that  your  Clergy  would 
be  fanatical,  and  ignorant ;  that  their 
habits  would  be  low  and  mean,  and 
that  they  would  l)e  despised. 

Then  a  picture  is  drawn  of  a  Clcr- 
p}'man  with  130/.  per  annum,  who 
combines  all  moral,  physical,  and  intel- 
lectual advantages,  a  learned  man, 
dedicating  himself  intensely  to  the 
care  of  his  parish — of  charming  man- 
ners and  dignified  deportment — six 
feet  two  inches  high,  beautifully  pro- 
portioned, with  a  magnificent  counte- 
nance, cxpre>sivc  of  all  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  the  Ten  Commaudiiv\iv\\&» 
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— and  it  is  asked  with  an  air  of  triumph 
if  such  a  man  as  this  will  fall  into  con- 
tempt on  account  of  his  poverty  ? 
But  substitute  for  him  an  average, 
ordinary,  uninteresting  Minister;  obese, 
dumpy,  neither  ill-natured  nor  good- 
natured;  neither  learned  nor  ignorant, 
striding  over  the  stiles  to  Church,  with 
a  second-rate  wife  — dusty  and  deli- 
quescent— and  four  parochial  children, 
full  of  catechism  and  bread  and  butter ; 
or  let  him  be  seen  in  one  of  those  Shem- 
Ham-and-Japhct  buggies — made  on 
Mount  Ararat  soon  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  waters,  driving  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edmonton*  ;  — among  all 
his  pecuniary,  saponaceous,  oleaginous 
parishioners.  Can  any  man  of  common 
sense  say  that  all  these  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Ministers  of  religion 
have  no  bearing  on  religion  itself  ? 

I  ask  the  Bishop  of  Ixindon,  a  man 
of  honour  and  conscience  as  he  is,  if 
he  thinks  five  years  will  elapse  before 
a  8ec(md  attack  is  made  upon  Deans 
and  Chapters  ?  Docs  he  think,  after 
Kcformers  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  the 
Church,  that  they  will  put  up  with 
any  other  diet  ?  Does  he  forget  that 
Deans  and  Chapters  are  but  mock 
turtle — that  more  delicious  delicacies 
remain  behind  ?  Five  years  hence  he 
will  attempt  to  make  a  stand,  and  he 
will  be  laughed  at  and  eaten  up.  In 
this  very  charge  the  Bishop  accuses 
the  Lay  Commissioners  of  another  in- 
tended attack  upon  the  property  of  the 
Church,  contrary  to  the  clearest  and 
most  explicit  stipulations  (as  he  says) 
with  the  heads  of  the  Establishment. 

Much  is  said  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners,  but  that  is  of  the  least 
j)osrsible  consequence.  They  may  have 
acted  for  the  best,  according  to  the 
then  existing  circumstances;  they  may 
seriously  have  intended  to  do  their  duty 
to  the  country;  and  I  am  far  from 
saying  or  thinking  they  did  not;  but 
without  the  least  reference  to  the  Com- 
missioncrF,  the  question  is.  Is  it  wise  to 
pass  this  bill,  and  to  justify  such  an 

•  A  parish  which  the  Biflhop  of  London 
has  the  j^^'atest  desire  to  divide  into  little 
bits ;  but  which  a^.^watH  (\\x\\«  »&  ftt  to  pre- 
serve itsi  int«<cnty  aa  ^V.  l«Lm«)i%,  'e>\. 
Gconre's,  or  Kensuigtou,!^  m\.\vft  \«tawv- 
aope  of  the  Bishop. 


open  and  tremendous  sacrifice  of 
Church  property  ?  l^oes  public  opinion 
now  call  for  any  such  measure?  is  it  a 
wise  distribution  of  the  funds  of  an  ill- 
paid  Church?  and  will  it  not  force 
more  capital  out  of  the  parochial  part 
of  the  Church  than  it  brings  into  it? 
If  the  bill  be  bad,  it  is  surely  not  to 
pass  out  of  compliment  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  If 
the  project  be  hasty,  it  is  not  to  be 
adopted  to  gratify  theBishopof  I^ndon. 
The  mischief  to  the  Church  is  surely  a 
greater  evil  than  the  stultification  of 
the  Commissioners,  &C.  If  the  physician 
have  prescribed  hastily,  is  the  medicine 
to  be  taken  to  the  death  or  disease  of 
the  patient?  If  the  judge  have  con- 
demned improperly,  is  the  cruninal  to 
be  hung,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  magis- 
trate may  not  be  impugned  ?  * 

But,  why  are  the  Commissioners  to 
be  stultified  by  the  rejection  of  the 
measure?  The  measure  may  hare 
been  very  good  when  it  was  recom- 
mended, and  very  objectionable  now. 
I  thought,  and  many  men  though, 
that  the  Church  was  going  to  pieces— 
that  the  affections  of  the  common 
people  were  lost  to  the  Establishment ; 
and  that  large  sacrifices  must  be  in- 
stantly made,  to  avert  the  effects  of 
this  temporary  madness ;  but  those 
days  are  gone  by — and  with  them 
ought  to  be  put  aside  tneasnres  which 
might  have  been  wise  in  those  days, 
but  are  wise  no  longer. 

After  all,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London  are 
good  and  placable  men  ;  and  will  ere 
long  forget  and  forgive  the  saccessfal 
efforts  of  their  enemies  in  defeating 
this  mis-ecclesiastic  law. 

Suppose  the  Commission  were  now 
beginning  to  sit  for  the  first  time,  will 
any  man  living  say  that  they  would 
make  such  reports  as  they  have  made? 
and  that  they  would  scrioosly  pro- 
pose such  a  tremendous  revolution 
in  Church  property  ?  And  if  they 
would  not,  the  inference  is  irresisitible, 
that  to  consult  the  feelings  of  two  or 
three  Churchmen,  we  arc  complimcnt- 

'  kfter  the  trouble  the  Commissioners 


>NK;^\a^^>&V^a^%^  '&)bert),  after  the  ob- 
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M  lit  oil  ;i>  k-:  li  w ..  e  r .  : ":.  -j  r.y  :  -.  .  ?  •*  ■.  r  .- 
when  LyciJas  poh*ht  i  ?  I  t?ic  wLtr-2 
the  Bishcps  are  w>.rn  :h-j  r«n:  .r*-:!-fi 
<leep  is  c!.":ir::  tver  ::.ehe^i  .:  :!.■=.! 
Lvlored  E-taMishz:-.-:  :  • 

You  musi  have  rcdi  ?.r,  2:;^:k  u;  :-: 
mc  by  the  Ki^h  p  o:"  Gi-,a:€i:*:r.  ::: 
the  coarse  of  which  he  s^ys  tha:  I 
hare  not  hecn  app>:n:e-i  tD  lar  sJiaa- 
tion  as  Canon  o:'  S:.  PazlV  r:r  ii.y 
piety  and  learning,  ba:  be? .in?  2  I  ant 
a  scoffWr  and  a  j.ster.  Is  no;  :::i? 
rather  strong  fcr  a  B:»hop.  ar.-l  duics  i: 
not  appear  to  too.  Mr.  ArrhJezon.  as 
rather  too  cloce  an  imi:a:ion  of  that 
]:in(nia;;e  which  i*  i:«e.l  in  the  ajy:^- 
tolic  oecopati'jD  of  iraillckir.^  in  tish  ? 
Whether  I  hare  been  appointed  fur  my 
piety  or  not,  mnst  depend  ofion  wh^tt 
this  poor  man  ibear.s  by  pietr.  lie 
means  by  ihj^  word,  of  course,  a  d•^- 
lencc  of  all  the  tyrannical  and  opprcs- 
sire  abases  of  the  Church  which  hare 
been  swept  awaj  within  the  last  lir'teen 
or  twenty  yean  of  my  lire ;  tiie  Cor- 
poration' and  Test  Acw ;  the  iViial 
Laws  a^inst  the  Catholic* ;  the  Com- 
pulsory Marria^rcs  of  Dissenters,  and 
all  those  disaUin;;  and  dicquali:ying 
laws  which  were  the  disgrace  of  our 
Church,  and  which  he  has  always 
looked  up  to  as  the  consummation  of 
human  wisdom.  If  piety  consisted  in 
the  defence  of  these — if  it  was  impious 
to  stnigs;le  for  their  abropa'.ion,  I  have 
indeed  led  an  ungodly  life. 

There  is  nothing  pompous  gentle- 
men are  so  much  afraid  of  as  a  little 
humour.  It  ia  like  the  objection  of 
certain  cephalic  animalcuU  to  the  use 
of  small-tooth  combs,  ^'Finjrer  and 
thumb,  precipitate  powder,  or  anything 
else  you  please  ;  but  for  heaven's  sake 
no  small-tooth  combs  !  **  After  all.  I 
believe,  Bishop  Monk  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  more  lautrhtcr  than 
ever  I  have  been ;  I  cannot  account 
for  it,  but  I  never  see  him  enter  a 
room  without  exciting  n  smile  on 
every  countenance  within  it. 

*  VHat  is  the  vac  of  irablishinc  Morale 
charges,  as  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Ox- 
ford, and  Rochester  have  done  ?  AVhy  do 
not  the  disseiitient  Bishops  form  into  a  Arm 
phala  )x  to  save  tho  Church  and  fling  out 
iheBill? 


■■-.Tz  .1:  :l:e  '::-:ii  of  :he  M:b ;  ::  I  rr.  L 
: r. :-  r  <:  o:  ni-r.  -'.j-.z^  z h..:,  w h : c-'.i  h.: < 
:i   all   virTiCi   i^ra^n   c^on   :l.o   ^•. rs: 
crtcTi:  ■:»  •_':  !^^  ;:::ie.'."i  rajo  *'".;  .  i.!vr, »; 
ar^t*  o:  li:*:.  ry.  isi  I  :o  *: .  r  b::«::?i' 
:hf  IP  v.vz*  c:  :r.-?>o  :rci  ir:  ^  _ro,  s."  I 
:..c:r  lives  l-lam.le^  ?     I  wish  I  o.::!i 
.  :;;.d  a  bloi  i;i  :r..ir  live*,  or  a  vici.-   ::: 
I  :'::cir   d  ':iv;.->.    The  wh.>:c   |v-H-cr  .^:" 
.  iLc  n:o::>n  ;*  in  :he  chara::er  i!"  :".:e 
^niovers:   f;.'cble   fr-.ends,  li-s.   friends, 
an. I  f--jl:ih  friccds.  all  ceaso  :j  lo.-k 
ir.to  ;he  rcejsure.  and  say.  W^  ::l.i  j?u.;i 
a  mcasare  have  been  roconimcnvlv.l  hy 
!  such  men  as  the  Prelates  of  Car*:erl  :;ry 
'and  Ln:'.iK.n.  if  it  were   no:   for  i:;? 
public  a:vanini:e ?     And  ia  this  way. 
;he  great  good  of  a  roh'gi-.  us  t.5tdbl:>h- 
ment,   no.v  rendered    modorare    and 
ciimpa:ible  with  all  men's  li)i.r:::s  and 
ri;:hi«.  is  sacrificed  to  names  ;  ar.d  rh-: 
Church  destroyed  from  g^-od  brcodiu^ 
and  Etiquette  1  the  real  truth  i*,  :h-: 
C.interl'ury  and   London   have    been 
frightened — thoy  have  overlx^ked  the 
etiect  of  time  and  delay — :hcy  havo 
been  l>etrayed  into  a  fearful  and  ni ir- 
ons mistiike.    Painful  as  it  is  to  teach 
men  who  ought  to  teach  us,  the  losjis- 
Idlure  ought,  while  there  i<  yot  ti;r.o. 
to  awake  and  read  them  this  ie55o::. 

It  is  danu'crous  for  a  Prelate  to  i\  rire  : 
and  whoever  dojs  it.  ought  to  be  a 
very  wise  one.  He  has  sj^coahito.l 
why  I  was  made  a  Canon  of  S:.  Piiur*. 
Suppose  I  were  to  fullow  his  example, 
and,  going  through  the  beiieh  of 
Bishops,  were  to  nsk  for  what  rensou 
each  man  had  been  made  a  Bi>hop  ; 
suppose  I  were  to  go  into  the  c>:>u:itv 
of  Gloucester,  &c.  &c,  &c.  !  !  !  !  I 

I  was  afraid  the  Bishop  would  attri- 
bute ray  promotion  to  tlie  Edinburgii 
Kuvicw  ;  but  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
motion ]>yKe views  he  preserves  an  im» 
penelrabio  silence.  If  my  excellent 
fiatron  Earl  Grey  had  any  reasons  of 
this  kind,  he  may  nt  least  be  sure  that 
the  reviews  commonly  attributed  to 
ine  were  rv.'ally  written  6y  me.  I  should 
have  considered  my  sell  ns  the  lowest 
of  created  l)eings  to  liavc  disguised 
mvsclf  in  another  man's  wit^  and  to 
TJ  4 
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hiive  received  a  reward  to  which  I  was 
not  entitled.* 

I  presume  that  what  has  drawn  upon 
roe  the  indignation  of  this  Prelate,  is 
the  observations  I  have  from  time  to 
time  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners ;  of  which  he  positively  as- 
serts himself  to  have  been  a  member ; 
but  whether  he  was,  or  was  not  a  mem- 
ber, I  utterly  acquit  him  of  all  possible 
blame,  and  of  every  species  of  imputa- 
tion which  may  attach  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Commission.  lu  using  that 
word,  I  have  always  meant  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  Lord  John  Kusseli ;  and 
have,  honestly  speaking,  given  no 
more  heed  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
than  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  Com- 
mission of  Bonzes  in  the  Court  of  Pekin. 

To  read,  however,  his  Lordship  a 
lesson  of  good  manners,  I  had  prepared 
for  him  a  chastisement  which  would 
have  been  echoed  from  the  Seagrave 
who  banqueteth  in  the  castle,  to  the 
idiot  who  spitteth  over  the  bridge  at 
Gloucester;  but  the  following  appeal 
struck  my  eye,  and  stopped  my  pen :  — 
**  Since  that  time  my  inadequate  quali* 
iications  have  sustained  an  appalling 
diminution  by  the  afl'ection  of  my  eyes, 
which  have  impaired  my  vision,  and 
the  progress  of  which  threatens  to  con- 
sign me  to  darkness :  1  beg  the  benefit 
of  your  prayers  to  the  Father  of  all 
mercies,  that  he  will  restore  to  me  the 
better  use  of  the  visual  organs,  to  be 
employed  on  his  service;  or  that  he 
will  inwardly  illumine  the  intellectual 
vision,  with  a  particle  of  that  Divine 
ray,  which  his  Holy  Spirit  can  alone 
impart." 

It  might  have  been  better  taste, 
perhaps,  if  a  mitred  invalid,  in  de- 
scribing his  bodily  infirmities  before 
a  church  full  of  Clergymen,  whose 

*  I  understand  that  the  Bishop  bursts 
into  tears  every  now  and  then,  and  says 
that  I  Imvo  set  him  the  name  of  Simon,  and 
that  all  the  Bishops  now  call  him  Simon. 
Simon  of  OlouccMtor,  however,  after  all,  is 
a  real  writer,  and  how  could  I  know  that 
Dr.  Monk's  name  was  Simon  P  Wlien  tutor 
in  Lord  Carrinfirton's  family,  he  was  called 
by  the  endouing  though  somewhat  unma- 
je«tio  name  of  JMck:  and  if  I  had  thought 
about  his  name  at  all,  I  should  have  called 
Bichai'd  of  Gloucester. 


prayers  he  asked,  had  been  a  little 
more  sparing  in  the  abuse  of  hit  ene- 
mies; but  a  good  deal  must  be  for< 
given  to  the  sick.  I  wish  that  emr 
Christian  was  as  well  aware  as  thii 
poor  Bishop  of  what  he  needed  fnm. 
Divine  assistance;  and  in  the  suppli- 
cation for  the  restoration  of  his  sight 
and  the  improvement  of  his  under- 
standing, I  most  fervently  and  cor- 
dially join. 

I  was  much  amused  with  what  oil 
Hermann*  says  of  the  Bishop  of 
London*s  .^Ischylus.  "We  find," he 
says,  "a  preat  arbitrarinns  of  prth 
Ciidingy  and  much  boidnesg  of  laaotu- 
tioit,  guided  by  no  sure  principle;**  here 
it  is:  quails  ab  inccpto.  He  begins 
with  JSschylus,  and  ends  with  the 
Church  of  England ;  begins  with  pro- 
fane and  ends  with  holy  innovations- 
scratching  out  old  readily  which  everv 
commentator  had  sanctioned;  abolish- 
ing ecclesiastical  dignities  which  evenr 
reformer  had  spared ;  thni5ting  an  ana- 
paest into  a  verse,  which  will  not  beir 
it;  aud  intruding  a  Canon  into  a 
Cathedral,  which  does  not  want  it; 
and  this  is  the  Prelate  by  whom  the 
proposed  reform  of  the  Church  has 
been  principally  planned,  and  to  whose 
practical  wisdom  the  Legislature  is 
called  upon  to  defer.  The  Bishop  of 
London  is  a  man  of  very  great  abilitr, 
humane,  placable,  generous,  munifi- 
cent ;  very  agreeable,  but  not  to  be 
trusted  with  great  interests  where 
calmness  and  judgment  are  required; 
unfortunately,  my  old  and  amiable 
school-fellow,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, has  melted  away  before  him, 
and  sacrificed  that  wisdom  on  which 
we  all  founded  our  security. 

Much  writing  and  much  talking 
are  very  tiresome;  and,  above  all, 
they  are  so  to  men  who,  living  in  the 
world,  arrive  at  those  rapid  and  jost 
conclusions  which  are  only  to  be  niade 
by  living  in  the  world.  This  bill 
pas^  every  man  of  sense  acquainted 
with  human  aflTairs  must  see,  that  as 
far  as  the  Churdi  is  concerned^  the 

*  Ucber  die  Behtndlung  der  Griechiirhen 
Dichtor  bei  den  EngUtndcm.  TooGottfhMi 
Hermann.  Wiemar  Jahrbueber,  voL  hv. 
1831. 
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tliiog  is  at  to  end.  From  Lord  John  after  degradation.  The  Church  is 
RosmU,  the  pTeaent  improrerof  the  gone,  and  what  remains  is  not  life, 
Chnreh,  we  shall  descend  to  Hnme,  hut  sickness,  spasm,  and  struggle. 
from  Hume  to  Roebuck,  and  after  Whatever  happens,  I  am  not  to 
Roehock  we  shall  receiTe  our  last  im-  blame ;  I  haye  fought  my  fight.  — 
proTements  from  Dr.  Wade:  plunder  FarewelL 
will  £dUow  after  plunder,  degradation  •  Stdset  Sxuh. 


A   LEHEE 


LORD    JOHN     RUSSELL. 


Mt  Lobi>, 
Thodoh,  npon  the  whole,  yonr  Resi- 
dence and  rinralitj  Bill  is  a  good  Bill, 
and  although  I  think  it  (thanks  to  your 
kind  attention  to  the  suggestions  of 
Tarious  Clergymen)  a  much  better  Bill 
than  that  of  last  year,  there  are  still 
some  important  defects  in  it,  which 
deserve  amendment  and  correction. 

Page  13.  Sect  31. — It  would  seem, 
from  this  Section,  that  the  repairs  are  to 
depend  npon  the  will  of  the  Bishop  and 
not  upon  the  present  law  of  the  land.  A 
Bishop  enters  into  the  house  of  a  non- 
resident  Clergyman,  and  finds  it  neither 
papered,  nor  painted — he  orders  these 
decorative  repairs.  In  the  meantime 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  have  de- 
cided that  substantial  repairs  only,  and 
not  decorative  repairs,  can  be  recovered 
by  an  Incumbent  from  bis  predecessor: 
the  following  words  should  be  added : 
— •'Provided  always,  that  no  other 
repairs  shall  be  required  by  the  Bishop, 
than  such  as  any  Incumbent  could 
recover  as  dilapidations  from  the  person 
preceding  him  in  the  said  Benefice." 

Page  19.  Sect  42 IncumbenU  are 

to  answer  questions  transmitted  by  the 
Bishop,  and  these  are  to  be  counter- 
signed by  the  rural  Dean.  This  is 
«m>ther  vexation  to  the  numerous  cata- 


logue of  vexations  entailed  npon  the 
rural  Clergy.  Is  every  man  to  go 
bafure  the  rural  Dean,  twenty  or' thirty 
miles  off,  perhaps  ?  Is  he  to  go  through 
a  cross-examination  by  the  rural  Dean, 
as  to  the  minute  circumstances  of  twenty 
or  thirty  questions,  to  enter  into  reason- 
ings upon  thom,  and  to  produce  wit- 
nesses? This  is  a  most  dci^rading 
and  vexations  enactment,  if  all  this  be 
intended ;  but  if  the  rural  Dean  is  to 
believe  the  assertion  of  every  Clergy- 
man upon  his  word  only,  why  may  not 
a  Bishop  do  so?  and  what  is  gained 
by  the  enactment?  But  the  Commis- 
sioners seem  to  have  been  a  set  of 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  who  met 
once  a  week  to  see  how  they  couKl 
harass  the  working  Clergy,  and  how 
they  could  make  everything  smooth 
and  pleasing  to  the  Bishops. 

The  clause  for  holding  two  Livings, 
at  the  interval  of  ten  miles,  is  perfectly 
ridiculous.  If  you  are  to  abolish  Pin- 
ralities,  do  it  at  once,  or  leave  a  man 
only  in  possession  of  such  Benefices  as 
he  can  serve  himself;  and  then  the 
distance  should  be  two  miles,  and  not 
a  yard  more. 

But  common  justice  requires  that 
there  should  be  exceptions  tu  your  niles* 
For  two  hundred   years   riuralities 
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•within  certain  distances,  have .  been 
allowed  :  acting  under  the  faith  of  these 
laws,  Livings  have  been  boupht  and 
bequeathed  to  Clergymen,  tenable  with 
other  preferments  in  their  j)ossc6>ion  — 
upon  faith  in  these  laws,  men  and 
women  have  married  —  educated  their 
children  —  laid  down  a  certain  plan  of 
life,  and  adopted  a  certain  rate  of 
expense,  and  ruin  comes  upon  them 
in  a  moment,  from  this  thoughtless  in- 
attention to  existing  i-nterests.  I  know 
a  man  whose  father  dedicated  all  he  had 
saved  in  a  long  life  of  retail  trade,  to 
purchase  the  next  presentation  to  a 
livinjr  of  800/.  per  annum,  tenable 
under  the  old  law,  with  another  of 
600/.  given  to  the  son  by  his  college. 
The  whole  of  this  Clergyman's  life  and 
prospects  (and  ho  has  an  immense 
family  of  children)  are  cut  to  pieces 
by  your  Bill.  It  is  a  wrong  thing,  you 
will  say,  to  hold  two  Livings ;  I  think 
it  is,  but  why  did  not  you,  the  Legis- 
lature, find  this  out  fitly  years  ago  ? 
Why  did  you  entice  this  man  into  the 
purchase  of  Pluralities,  by  a  venerable 
laxity  of  two  hundred  years,  and  then 
clap  him  into  gaol  from  the  new  virtue 
of  yesterday  ?  Such  reforms  as  these 
make  wisdom  and  carefulness  useless, 
and  turn  human  life  into  a  more 
scrnmblc. 

Page  32.  Sect.  69.— There  are  the 
strongest  possible  objections  to  tliis 
clause.  The  Living  is  410/.  per  annum, 
the  population  above  2000  —  perhaps, 
as  is  often  the  ca.<:e,  one  third  of  them 
Dissenters.  A  Clergyman  does  his 
duty  in  the  most  exemplary  manner — 
dedicates  his  life  to  his  parish,  from 
whence  he  derives  his  whole  support  — 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  complaint 
Against  him.  The  Bishop  has,  by  this 
clause,  acquired  a  right  of  thrusting  a 
Curate  upon  the  Rector  at  the  expense 
of  a  fifth  part  of  his  whole  fortune. 
This,  1  think,  an  abominable  piece  of 
tyranny ;  and  it  will  turn  out  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  favouritism 
and  malice.  In  the  Bishops'  Bill  I 
have  in  vain  looked  for  a  similar 
clause,  — •'That  if  the  population  is 
above  800,000,  and  the  income  amounts 
to  10.000/.,  an  Assistant  to  the  Bishop 
may  be   appoinied  by  iho  V^ommis- 


sioners,  and  a  salary  of  2000/.  per 
annum  allotted  to  him."  This  would 
have  been  honest  and  manly,  to  have 
begun  with  the  great  people. 

But  mere  tyranny  and  episcopal  malice 
is  not  tlie  only  evil  of  this  clause,  cor 
the  greatest  evil.  Everybody  knovi 
the  extreme  activity  of  that  port  of  the 
English  Church  which  is  denominated 
Evangelical,  and  their  industry  in 
bringing  over  everybody  to  their  liabiu 
of  thinking  and  acting ;  now  see  whAt 
will  happen  from  the  following  clause  r 
— "And  whenever  the  population  cf 
any  Benefice  shall  amount  to  2O00, 
and  it  shall  be  made  appear  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Bishop,  that  a  stipend 
can  be  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
Curate,  by  voluntary  contribution  or 
otherwise,  without  charge  to  the  In- 
cumbent, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Bishop  to  require  the  spiritual  person 
holding  the  same  to  nominate  a  fit  per- 
son to  be  licensed  as  such  Curate,  what- 
ever may  be  the  annual  value  of  such 
Benefice ;  and  if  in  either  of  the  said 
cases,  a  fit  person  shall  not  be  nominated 
to  the  Bishop  within  two  months  after 
his  requisition  for  that  purpose  shall 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Incumbent, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Bishop  to  ap- 
point and  license  a  Curate."  A  cUose 
worthy  of  the  Vicar  of  Wrexhill  him- 
self. Now  what  will  happen?  The 
Bishop  is  a  Calvin  istic  BLshop ;  wife, 
children,  chaplains,  Calvinisi-d  up  to 
the  teeth.  The  serious  people  of  the 
parish  meet  together,  and  agree  to  give 
a  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  if  Mr. 
Wilkinson  is  appointed.  It  requires 
very  little  knowledge  of  human  nature 
to  predict,  that  at  the  expiration  of 
two  months  Mr.  Wilkinson  will  be  the 
man  ;  and  then  the  whole  pariah  it  torn 
to  pieces  with  jealoosiea,  qnanrek,  and 
comparisons,  between  the  liector  and 
the  delightful  Wilkinson.  The  same 
scene  is  acted  {mutatis  muiandis%  where 
the  Bishop  sets  his  face  against  Cal- 
vinistic  principles.  The  abs^urdity  con- 
sists in  suffering  the  appointment  of  a 
Curate  by  private  subscription;  in 
other  words,  one  Clergyman  in  a 
parish  by  mmination^  the  other  by 
election;  and,  in  this  way,  rehgion 
^is  brought    into    contempc  by   ihJu 
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jcalonsies  and  qnarrels.  Little  do  you 
know,  my  dear  Lord,  of  the  state  of 
that  country  you  govern,  if  you  sup- 
pose this  wiU  not  happen.  I  have 
now  a  diocese  in  my  eye  where  I  am 
positively  certain,  that  in  less  than  six 
months  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
there  will  not  be  a  single  parish  of  2000 
persons,  in  which  you  will  not  find  a 
Subscription  Curate,  of  Evangelical 
habits,  canting  and  crowing  over  the 
Tegular  and  established  Clergyman  of 
the  parish. 

In  the  draft  of  the  Fifth  Report, 
upon  which  I  presume  your  Dean  and 
Chapter  Bill  is  to  be  founded,  I  see  the 
rights  of  patronage  are  to  be  conceded 
to  present  incumbents.  This  is  very 
high  and  honourable  conduct  in  the 
Commissioners,  and  such  as  deserves 
the  viarmest  thanks  of  the  Clergy ;  it 
is  al\vays  difficult  to  retract,  much 
more  difficult  to  retract  to  inferiors ; 
but  it  is  very  virtuous  to  do  so  when 
there  can  be  no  motive  for  it  but  a  love 
of  justice. 

Your  whole  Bill  is  to  be  one  of  re- 
trenchment, and  amputation  ;  why  add 
fresh  Canons  to  St.  Paul's  and  Lincoln? 
Nobody  wants  them ;  the  Cathedrals 
go  on  perfectly  well  without  them, 
they  take  away  each  of  them  1 500^1  or 
1600/1  per  annum,  from  the  fund  for 
the  improvement  of  small  Livings; 
they  give,  to  be  sure,  a  considerable 
piece  Qf  patronage  to  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Lincoln,  who  are  Com- 
missioners, and  they  preserve  a  childish 
and  pattern-like  uniformity  in  Cathe- 
drals. But  the  first  of  these  motives 
is  corrupt,  and  the  last  silly  ;  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  your  motives. 

You  cannot  plead  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  for  the  creation 
of  these  new  Canons,  for  you  have 
flung  the  Commission  overboard ;  and 
the  Reformers  of  the  Church  are  no 
longer  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  but 
Lord  John  Russell; — not  those  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Crown  has  entrusted 
the  task,  but  Lord  Martin  Luther,  bred 
and  bom  in  our  own  island,  and 
nourished  by  the  Wobnm  ppoils  and 
confiscations  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  not  without  friends,  but 
thofo  friends  have  said  there  can  be 


no  danger  of  measures  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  Prelates  of  the 
Church ;  but  you  have  chased  away 
the  bearers,  and  taken  the  Ark  into 
your  own  possession.  Do  not  forget, 
however,  if  you  have  deviated  from 
the  plan  of  your  brother  Commis- 
sioners, that  you  have  given  to  thum 
a  perfect  right  to  oppose  you. 

This  unfair  and  wasteful  creation 
of  new  Canons  produces  a  great  and 
scandalous  injustice  to  St-.  Paul's  and 
Lincoln,  in  the  distribution  of  their 
patronage.  The  ohl  members  of  all 
other  Cnthedrals  will  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  survivorship,  till  they  subside  into 
the  magic  number  of  four  ;  up  to  that 
point,  then,  every  fresh  death  will  add 
to  the  patronage  of  the  remaining  old 
members  ;  but  in  the  Churches  of  Lin- 
coln and  St.  Paul's,  the  old  mcm1>ers 
will  immediately  have  one  fifth  of  their 
patronage  taken  away  by  the  creation 
of  a  fifth  Canon  to  share  it.  This  in- 
justice and  partiality  is  so  monstrous, 
that  the  two  Prelates  in  question  will 
see  that  it  is  necessary  to  their  own 
character  to  apply  a  remedy.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  do  so.  Let  the 
Bishop's  Canon  have  no  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  patronage,  till  after 
the  death  of  all  those  who  were  Rcsi- 
dentiaries  at  the  passing  of  the  Bill.* 

Your  Dean  and  Chapter  Bill  will,  I 
am  afraid,  cut  down  the  great  prefer- 
ments of  the  Church  too  much. 

Take  for  your  fund  only  the  Non- 
Resident  Prebends,  and  leave  the  num- 
ber of  Resident  Prebends  as  they  arc, 
annexing  some  of  them  to  poor  Livings 
with  large  populations.  I  am  sure 
this  is  all  (besides  the  abolition  of 
Pluralities)  which  ought  to  be  done, 
and  all  that  would  be  done,  if  tlio 
Commissioners  were  to  begin  de  novo 
from  this  period,  when  Bishops  have 
recovered  from  their  frip:ht.  Dissenters 
shrunk  into  their  just  dimensions,  and 
the  foolish  and  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions from  Reform  have  vanished  away. 
The  great  prizes  of  the  Church  induce 
men  to  carry,  and  fathers  and  uncles  to 
send  into  the  Church  considerable 
capitals,  and  in  this  way,  enable  the 

*  All  objected  to  in  this  paragraph  has 
been  granted. 
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Clergy  to  associate  with  gentlemen, 
and  to  command  that  rcspectwhich, 
in  all  countries,  and  above  all  in  this, 
depends  so  much  on  appearances.  Your 
Bill,  abolishing  Pluralities,  and  taking 
away,  at  the  same  time,  so  many 
dignities,  leaves  the  Church  of  En- 
gland so  destitute  of  great  prizes,  that, 
as  far  as  mere  emolument  has  any 
influence,  it  will  be  better  to  dispense 
cheese  and  butter  in  small  quantities 
to  the  public,  than  to  enter  into  the 
Church. 

There  are  admirable  men,  whose 
honest  and  beautiful  zeal  carries  them 
into  the  Church  without  a  moment's 
thought  of  its  emoluments.  Such  a 
man  combining  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  with  the  acquirements  of  a 
scholar,  and  the  zeal  of  an  Apostle, 
would  overawe  mercantile  grossncss, 
and  extort  respect  from  insolent  opu- 
lence ;  but  I  am  talking  of  average 
Vicars,  mixed  natures,  and  eleven 
thousand  parish  Priests.  If  you  divide 
the  great  emoluments  of  the  Church 
into  little  portions,  such  as  butlers  and 
liead  gamekeepers  receive,  you  will 
very  soon  degrade  materially  the  style 
and  character  of  the  English  Clergy. 
If  I  were  dictator  of  the  Church,  as 
Lord  Durham  is  to  be  of  Canada,  I 
would  preserve  the  Resident,  and  abo- 
lish, for  the  purposes  of  a  fund,  the 
Non-Resident  IVcbends.  This  is  the 
principal  and  most  important  altera- 
tion in  your  Dean  and  Chapter  Bill, 
which  it  is  not  too  late  to  make,  and 
for  which  every  temperate  and  rational 
man  ought  to  strive. 

You  will,  of  course,  consider  mc  as 
a  defender  of  abuses.  I  have  all  my 
life  been  just  the  contrary,  and  I  re- 
member, with  pleasure,  thirty  years 
ago,  old  Lord  Stowell  saying  to  me, 
"Mr.  Smith,  you  would  have  been  a 
much  richer  man  if  you  had  joined  us." 
I  like,  my  dear  Lord,  the  road  you  arc 
travelling,  but  I  don't  like  the  pace 
you  are  driving ;  too  similar  to  that  of 
the  son  of  Nimshi.  I  always  feel  my- 
self inclined  to  cry  out.  Gently,  John, 
gently  down  hilL  Put  on  the  drag. 
We  shall  be  over,  if  you  go  so  quick — 
ou*ll  do  us  a  mischief. 

^'member,  as  a  philo^pbet,  that 


the  Church  of  England  now  is  a  very 
different  Institution  from  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  It  then  oppnrssed 
every  sect,  they  are  now  all  free— all 
exempt  from  the  tyranny  of  an  Esu- 
blishment ;  and  the  only  real  cause  of 
complaint  for  Dissenters  is,  that  ther 
can  no  longer  find  a  grievance^  and 
enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  perse- 
cured.  I  have  always  tried  to  reduce 
them  to  this  state,  and  I  do  not  pitj 
thenu 

You  have  expressed  your  intention 
of  going  beyond  the  Fifth  Report,  and 
limiting  Deans  to  20002.  per  annam. 
Canons  to  1000/.  This  is,  I  presame, 
in  conformity  with  the  treatment  of 
the  Bishops,  who  are  limited  to  from 
4500/.  to  5000^  per  annum;  and  it 
wears  a  fine  appearance  of  impartial 
justice  :  but  for  the  Dean  and  Caoon 
the  sum  is  a  maximum — in  Bishops  it 
is  a  maximum  and  minimum  too;  a 
Bishop  cannot  have  less  than  450QL^  a 
Canon  may  have  as  little  as  the  poverty 
of  his  Church  dooms  him  to.  but  h« 
cannot  have  more  than  lOOO/. ;  hot 
there  are  many  Canonries  of  500^ 
or  600/.,  or  700iL  per  annum,  and  a 
few  only  of  1 000/1 ;  many  Deaneries 
of  from  1000/.  to  1500/.  per  annum; 
and  only  a  very  few  above  2000^  If 
you  mean  to  make  the  world  believe 
that  you  are  legislating  for  men  with* 
out  votes,  as  benevolently  as  you  did 
for  those  who  have  votes  in  Parliament, 
you  should  make  up  the  allowance  of 
every  Canon  to  1000/.,  and  of  every 
Dean  to  2000/1  per  annum,  or  leave 
them  to  the  present  lottery  of  blanb 
and  prizes.  Besides,  too,  do  I  not  re- 
collect some  remarkable  instances,  in 
your  Bishops'  Act,  of  deviation  finom 
this  rigid  standard  of  episcopal  wealth? 
Are  not  the  Archbishops  to  have  the 
enormous  sums  of  15,000/.  and  12,00(^/1 
per  annum?  Is  not  the  Bi^hop  of 
London  to  have  10,000/.  i>er  annum? 
Arc  not  all  these  three  IVelates  Com- 
missioners? And  is  not  the  reason 
alleged  fur  the  enormous  income  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  that  cver}'ihi"g 
is  so  expensive  in  the  metropolis  ?  Do 
not  the  Deans  of  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster* then,  live  in  London  also? 
And  can  the  Bishop  of  London  sit  ia 
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his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
not  nrge  for  those  dignitaries  the  same 
reasons  which  were  so  successful  in 
securing  such  ample  cmolumedts  for 
his  own  See  ?  My  old  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  has  8000/1  per  an- 
num secured  to  him.  I  am  heartilj 
glad  of  it ;  what  possible  reason  can 
there  be  for  giving  him  more  than 
other  Bishops,  and  not  giving  to  the 
Dean  of  Durham  more  than  other 
Deans?  that  is,  of  leaving  to  him  one 
half  of  his  present  income.  It  is  im- 
possible this  can  be  a  claptrap  for 
Joseph  Hume,  or  a  set-off  against  the 
disasters  of  Canada;  you  are  too  honest 
and  elevated  for  this.  I  cannot  com- 
prehend what  is  meant  by  such  gross 
partiality  and  injustice. 

Why  are  the  economists  so  eagerly 
in  the  field  ?  The  public  do  not  con- 
tribute one  halfpenny  to  the  support 
of  Deans  and  Chapters ;  it  is  not  pro- 
posed by  any  one  to  confiscate  the 
revenues  of  the  Church ;  the  whole  is 
a  question  of  distribution,  in  what  way 
the  revenues  of  the  Church  can  be  best 
administered  for  the  public  good. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  respective 
shares  of  Peter  or  Paul,  the  public  will 
never  be  richer  or  poorer  by  one 
shilling. 

When  your  Dean  and  Chapter  Bill 
is  printed,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  you  again.  The  Clergy 
naturally  look  with  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  these  two  Bills ;  they  think  that  you 
will  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity 
to  panish  them  for  their  opposition  to 
your  government  in  the  last  Elections,  j 


SOI 

They  are  afraid  that  your  object  is  not 
so  much  to  do  good  as  to  gratify  your 
vanity,  by  obtaining  the  character  of  a 
great  reformer,  and  that  (now  the 
Bishops  are  provided  for)  you  will  var- 
nish over  your  political  mistakes  by  in- 
creased severity  against  the  Church,  or 
apparently  struggling  for  their  good, 
cee  with  inexpressible  delight  the  Cler- 
gy delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Radicals.  These  are  the  terrors 
of  the  Clergy.  I  judge  you  with  a 
very  different  judgment.  You  arc  a 
religious  man,  iA>t  unfriendly  to  the 
Church ;  and  but  for  that  most  foolish 
and  fatal  error  of  the  Church  Rates 
(into  which  you  were  led  by  a  man 
who  knows  no  more  of  England  than 
of  Mesopotamia),  1  believe  you  would 
have  gone  on  well  with  the  Church  to 
the  last.  There  is  a  genius  in  action 
as  well  as  diction ;  and  because  you 
see  political  evils  clearly,  and  attack 
thenx  bravely,  and  cure  them  wisely, 
you  are  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  arc 
most  deservedly  looked  up  to  as  tho 
leader  of  the  Whig,  party  in  this  King- 
dom. I  wish,  I  must  confess,  you 
were  rather  less  afraid  of  Joseph  and 
Daniel;  but  God  has  given  you  a  fine 
understanding,  and  a  fine  character ; 
and  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  your 
spirit  and  honour,  that  I  am  sure  you 
would  rather  abandon  your  Bills  al- 
together, than  suffer  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  to  convert  them  into  aa 
engine  of  spoil,  and  oppression. 
I  am,  &c. 

Sydney  Smitu. 
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Mt  dear  Sir, 
You  ask  for  some  of  ^our  lato  father's 
letters  :  I  am  sony  to  say  I  have  none 
to  send  you.  Upon  principle,  I  keep 
no  letters  except  those  on  basiness.  I 
have  not  a  single  letter  from  him,  nor 
from  any  human  being,  in  my  posses- 
sion. 

The  impression  which  the  great 
talents  and  amiable  qualities  of  your 
father  made  upon  me,  will  remain  as 
long  as  I  remain.  When  I  turn  from 
living  spectacles  of  stupidity,  ignorance, 
and  malice,  and  wish  to  think  better  of 
the  world  —  I  remember  my  great  and 
benevolent  friend  Mackintosh. 

The  first  points  of  character  which 
everybody  noticed  in  him  were  the  total 
absence  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
uncharitableness.  He  could  not  hate 
—he  did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it. 
The  gall-bladder  was  omitted  in  his 
composition,  and  if  he  could  have  been 
persuaded  into  any  scheme  of  revenging 
himself  upon  an  enemy,  I  am  sure 
(unless  he  had  been  narrowly  watched) 
it  would  have  ended  in  proclaiming  the 
good  qualities,  and  promoting  the  in- 
terests, of  his  adversary.  Truth  had  so 
much  more  power  over  him  than  anger, 
that  (whatever  might  be  the  provoca- 
tion) he  could  not  misrepresent  nor 
exaggerate.  In  questions  of  passion 
and  party  he  stated  facts  as  they  were, 
and  reasoned  fairly  upon  them,  placing 
his  happiness  and  pride  in  equitable 
discrimination.  Very  fond  of  talking, 
he  heard  patiently;  and,  not  averse  to 
intellectual  display,  did  not  forget  that 
others  might  hav<^  iViQ  «aKi^  *\wd\Tv&x.\Qu 
as  himself. 


Till  subdued  bj  age  and  ilhiess,  bis 
conversation  was  more  brilliant  and 
instructive  than  that  of  any  human 
being  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  acquainted  with.  His  memory  (vsst 
and  prodigious  as  It  was)  he  so  man- 
aged as  to  make  it  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  instruction,  rather  than  that  dread- 
ful engine  of  ooUofiuial  oppression  into 
which  it  is  sometimes  erected.  He 
remembered  things,  words,,  thoughts, 
dates,  and  everything  that  was  wanted. 
His  language  was  beautiful,  and  might 
have  gone  from  the  fireside  to  the 
press ;  but  though  his  ideas  were 
always  clothed  in  beautiful  language, 
the  clothes  were  sometimes  too  big  for 
the  body,  and  common  thoughts  were 
dressed  in  better  and  larger  appanrl 
than  they  deserved.  He  certainly  had 
this  fault,  but  it  was  one  not  of  firtquoit 
commission. 

He  had  a  method  of  putting  things 
so  mildly  and  interrogatively,  that  he 
always  procured  the  readiest  reception 
for  his  opinions.  Addicted  to  reason- 
ing in  the  company  of  able  men,  he  bad 
two  valuable  habits  which  are  rarely 
met  with  in  great  reasoners — he  ueier 
broke  in  upon  his  opponent,  and  always 
avoided  strong  and  vehement  assertions. 
His  reasoning  commonly  carried  con- 
viction, for  he  was  cautious  in  his  posi- 
tions, accurate  in  nis  deductions,  aimed 
only  at  truth.  The  ingenious  side  was 
commonly  taken  by  some  one  else ;  the 
interests  of  truth  were  protected  by 
Mackintosh. 

His  good  nature  and  candour  be- 
V  trayed  him  into  a  morbid  habit  of 
XwiNjci'^Nsv^"^  ^-"^^vjWiy — a  habit  which 
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destroyed  tho  valne  of  commendations, 
that  might  have  been  to  tho  young  (if 
more  sparingly  distributed)  a  reward 
of  virtue  and  a  motive  to  exertion. 
Occasionally  he  took  fits  of  an  opposite 
nature ;  and  I  have  seen  him  abating 
and  dissolving  pompous  gentlemen  with 
fhc  most  successful  ridicule.  He  cer- 
tainly had  a  good  deal  of  humour; 
and  I  remember,  amongst  many  other 
examples  of  it,  that  he  kept  us  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  roar  of  laughter  at 
a  dinner-party  at  his  own  house,  play- 
ing upon  the  simplicity  of  a  Scotch 
cousin,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  my 
gallant  synonym,  the  hero  of  Acre.  I 
never  aaw  a  more  perfect  comedy,  nor 
heard  ridicule  so  long  and  so  well  sus- 
tained. Sir  James  had  not  only  hu- 
mour, but  he  had  wit  also ;  at  least, 
new  and  sudden  relations  of  ideas 
flashed  across  his  mind  in  reasoning, 
and  produced  the  same  effect  as  wit, 
and  would  have  been  called  wit,  if  a 
sense  of  their  utility  and  importance  had 
not  often  overpowered  the  admiration 
of  novelty,  and  entitled  them  to  the 
higher  name  of  wisdom.  Then  the 
great  thoughts  and  fine  sayings  of  the 
great  men  of  all  ages  were  intimately 
present  to  his  recollection,  and  came 
oat  dazzling  and  delighting  in  his  con- 
Tersation.  Justness  of  thittking  was  a 
strong  feature  of  his  understanding  ;  he 
had  a  head  in  which  nonsense  and 
error  could  hardly  vegetate  :  it  was  a 
soil  utterly  unfit  for  them.  If  his  dis- 
play in  conversation  had  been  only  in 
maintaining  splendid  paradoxes,  he 
would,  soon  have  wearied  those  he  lived 
with  ;  but  no  man  could  live  long  and 
intimately  with  your  father  without 
finding  that  he  was  gaining  upon  doubt, 
correcting  error,  enlarging  the  bound- 
aries, and  strengthening  the  founda- 
tions of  truth.  It  was  worth  while  to 
listen  to  a  master,  whom  not  himself 
but  nature  had  appointed  to  the  office, 
and  who  taught  what  it  was  not  easy  to 
forget,  by  methods  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  resist. 

Curran,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
said  to  Mr.  Grattan,  **  You  would  be 
the  greatest  man  of  your  oj;e,  Grattan, 
if  you  would  buy  u  (ew  yards  of  red 
tape,  and  tie  up  your  bills  and  papers." 


This  was  tho  fault  or  the  misfortune 
of  your  excellent  fatljer;  he  never 
knew  the  use  of  red  tape,  and  was 
utterly  unfit  for  the  common  business 
of  life.  That  a  guinea  represented  a 
quantity  of  shillings,  and  that  it  would 
barter  for  a  quantity  of  cloth,  he  was 
well  aware ;  but  the  accurate  number 
of  the  baser  coin,  or  the  just  measure- 
ment of  the  manufactured  article,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  for  his  gold,  hu 
could  never  learn,  and  it  was  imf)os- 
sible  to  teach  him.  Hence  his  life  was 
often  an  example  of  the  ancient  and 
melancholy  struggle  of  genius  with  tho 
difficulties  of  existence. 

I  have  often  heard  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh say  of  himself  that  he  was  born 
to  be  the  Professor  of  an  Univcnjity. 
Happy,  and  for  ages  celebrated,  would 
have  been  the  University,  which  had 
so  possessed  him ;  but  in  this  view  ho 
was  unjust  to  himself.  Still,  however, 
his  stjrle  of  speaking  in  parliament 
was  certainly  more  academic  than 
fi)rensic;  it  was  not  sufficiently  short 
and  quick  for  a  busy  and  impatient 
assembly.  He  often  spoke  over  tho 
heads  of  his  hearers — was  too  much 
in  advance  of  feeling  for  their  sympa- 
thies, and  of  reasoning  for  their  com- 
prchcufiion.  He  began  too  much  at 
the  beginning,  and  went  too  much  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  question, 
making  rather  a  lecture  or  dissertation 
than  a  speech.  His  voice  was  bad 
and  nasal ;  and  though  nobody  was 
in  reality  more  sincere,  he  seemed  not 
only  not  to  feel,  but  hardly  to  think 
what  ho  was  saying. 

Your  father  had  very  little  science, 
and  no  great  knowledge  of  physics. 
His  notions  of  his  early  pursuit  — 
the  study  of  medicine  —  were  imperfect  " 
and  antiquated,  and  he  was  but  an 
indifferent  classical  scholar,  for  the 
Greek  language  has  never  crossed  tho 
Tweed  in  any  great  force.  In  history, 
the  whole  stream  of  time  was  open 
before  him ;  he  had  looked  into  every 
moral  and  metaphysical  question  from 
Plato  to  Paley,  and  had  waded  through 
morasses  of  international  law,  where 
ihe  step  of  no  living  man  could  follow 
him.  Political  economy  is  of  modern 
invention.    I  am  old  enough  to  re- 
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collect  when  every  judge  of  the  bench 
(Lord  Eldon  and  Serjeant  Runnington 
excepted),  in  their  charges  to  the 
grand  juries,  attributed  the  then  high 
prices  of  com  to  the  scandalous  com- 
bination of  farmers.  Sir  James  knew 
what  is  commonly  agreed  upon  by 
political  economists,  without  taking 
much  pleasure  in  the  science,  and  with 
a  disposition  to  blame  the  very  specu- 
lative and  metaphysical  disijuisitions 
into  which  it  has  wandered,  but  with 
a  full  conviction  also  (which  many 
able  men  of  his  standing  are  without) 
of  the  immense  importance  of  the 
science  to  the  welfare  of  society. 

I  think  (though  perhaps  some  of  his 
friends  may  not  agree  with  me  in  this 
opinion)  that  he  was  an  acute  judge  of 
character,  and  of  the  good  as  well  as 
evil  in  character.  He  was,  in  truth, 
with  the  appearance  of  distraction  and 
of  one  occupied  with  other  things,  a 
very  minute  observer  of  human  nature; 
and  I  have  seen  him  analyse,  to  the 
very  springs  of  the  heart,  men  who 
had  not  the  most  distant  suspicion  of 
the  sharpness  of  his  vision,  nor  a  be- 
lief that  he  could  read  anything  but 
books. 

Sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done 
to  his  political  integrity.  He  was  not 
rich, — was  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  possessed  great  facility  of 
temper,  and  had  therefore  every  excuse 
for  political  lubricity,  which  that  vice 
(more  common  in  those  days  than  I 
hope  it  will  ever  be  again)  could  pos- 
sibly require.  Invited  by  every  party 
upon  his  arrival  from  India,  he  re- 
mained steadfast  to  his  old  friends  the 
Whigs,  whose  admission  to  office,  or 
enjoyment  of  political  power,  would  at 
that  period  have  been  considered  as  the 
most  visionary  of  all  human  specula- 
tions ;  yet,  during  his  lifetime,  every- 
body seemed  more  ready  to  have  fur- 
given  the  tergiversation  of  which  he 
was  not  guilty,  than  to  admire  the 
actual  firmness  he  had  displayed. 
With  all  this  he  never  made  the  slight- 
est etifurts  to  advance  his  interests  with 
his  political  friends,  never  mentioned 
his  sacrifices  nor  his  services,  expressed 
\o  resentment  at  neglect,  and  was 
^  f^fure  pushed  into  such  situations 


as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  feeble  and  deli- 
cate in  a  crowd. 

A  high  merit  in  Sir  James  Mick- 
intosh  was  his  real  and  unaffected 
philanthropy.  Ho  did  not  make  the 
improvement  of  the  great  mass  of  mu- 
kind  an  engine  of  popularity,  and  t 
stepping-stone  to  power,  but  he  had  t 
genuine  love  of  human  happiness. 
Whatever  might  assuaj^c  the  angrr 
passions,  and  arrange  the  conflicting 
interests  of  nations  ;  whatever  couid 
promote  peace,  increase  knowledge, 
extend  commerce,  diminish  crime,  and 
encourage  industry ;  whatever  coaid 
exalt  human  character,  and  could  en- 
large human  understanding,  struck  it 
once  at  the  heart  of  your  father,  tod 
roused  all  his  faculties.  I  have  seea 
him  in  a  moment  when  this  spirit  came 
upon  him  —  like  a  great  ship  of  war  — 
cut  his  cable,  and  spread  his  enormoos 
canvas,  and  launch  into  a  wide  tea  of 
reasoning  eloquence. 

But  though  easily  warmed  by  great 
schemes  of  benevolence  and  human 
improvement,  his  manner  was  cold  to 
individuals.  There  was  an  apparent 
want  of  heartiness  and  cordiality.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  more  aflfection  for 
the  species  than  for  the  ingredicDts  of 
which  it  was  composed.  He  was  in 
reality  very  hospitable,  and  so  food  of 
company,  that  he  was  hardly  happy  out 
of  it;  but  he  did  not  receive  his  fneous 
with  that  honest  joy,  which  warms 
more  than  dinner  or  wine. 

This  is  the  good  and  evil  of  yovr 
father  which  comes  uppermosL  If  he 
had  been  arrogant  and  grasping;  if  he 
had  been  faithless  and  false;  if  he  had 
been  always  eager  to  strangle  infant 
genius  in  its  cradle;  always  ready  to 
betray  and  to  blacken  those  with  whom 
he  sat  at  meat;  he  would  hare  passed 
many  men,  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life,  have  passed  him  ;  —  bot, 
without  selling  his  soul  for  pottage, 
if  he  only  had  hail  a  little  more 
prudence  for  the  promotion  of  his 
interests,  and  more  of  angry  passioos 
for  the  punishment  of  those  detractors, 
who  envied  his  fame  and  presumed 
upon  his  sweetness ;  if  be  had  been 
more  aware  of  his  powers,  and  of  that 
space  which  nature  intended  him  to 
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oecnpj;  lie  wooM  hare  acted  a  great 
part  in  life,  and  remained  a  character 
in  blstorjr.  Aa  it  ia,  he  has  left,  in 
many  of  the  best  men  in  England,  and 
of  the  Continent,  the  deepest  admira- 


tion of  his  talents,  his  wisdom,  bis 
knowledge,  and  bis  benevolence. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours. 


BALLOT. 


It  ia  possible,  and  pcrhapMS  not  very 
difficult,  to  invent  a  machine,  by  the 
aid  of  which  electors  may  vote  for  a 
candidate,  or  for  two  or  three  candi- 
dates, oat  of  a  greater  number,  without 
ha  bi^ng  discovered  for  whom  they 
Tote ;  it  is  less  easy  than  the  rabid  and 
foaming  Radical  supposes ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  it  may  be  accomplished.  In 
Mr.  Grotc*s  dagger  ballot  box,  which 
has  been  carried  around  the  country 
by  emipent  patriots,  you  stab  the  card 
of  your  favourite  candidate  with  a 
da^^.  I  have  seen  another,  called 
the  mouse-trap  ballot  box,  in  which 
you  poke  your  finger  into  the  trap  of 
the  member  you  prefer,  and  are  caught 
and  detained  till  the  trap-clerk  below 
(who  knows  by  means  of  a  wire  when 
yon  are  caught)  marks  your  vote,  pulls 
the  liberator,  and  releases  you.  Which 
may  be  the  most  eligible  of  these  two 
methods  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine, 
nor  do  I  think  my  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Babbage  has  as  yet  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  subject ;  but,  by  some  means  or 
another,  I  have  no  doubt  the  thing  may 
be  done. 

Landed  proprietors  imagine  they 
have  a  right  to  the  votes  of  their 
tenants ;  and  instances,  in  every  elec- 
'  tjon,  are  numerous  where  tenants  have 
been  dismissed  for  voting  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  their  landlords.  In  the 
same  manner  strong -combinations  are 
made  against  tradesmen  who  have 
choeen  to  think,  and  act  for  themselves 
in  political  matters,  rather  than  yield 
their  opinions  to  the  solicitations  of  tlieir 
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customers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
tyranny  and  injustice  in  nil  this.  I 
should  no  more  think  of  asking  what 
the  political  opinions  of  a  shopkeeper 
were,  than  of  asking  whether  he  was 
tall  or  short,  or  large  or  small :  for  a 
difference  of  2 J  percent  I  would  desurt 
the  most  aristocratic  butcher  that  ever 
existed,  and  deal  with  one  who 

"  Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin'd  over 
Groeco." 

On  the  contrary,  I  would  not  adhcni 
to  the  man  who  put  nic  in  uneasy 
habilimento,  however  groat  his  venera- 
tion for  trial  by  jury,  or  however  ardent 
his  attachment  to  the  lib<^rty  of  the 
subject  A  tenant  I  never  had  ;  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  if  he  had  gone 
through  certain  pecuniary  formal itivs 
twice  a  year,  I  should  have  thought 
it  a  gross  act  of  tyranny  to  have  in- 
terfered either  with  his  political  or  his 
religions  opinions. 

I  distinctly  admit  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with 
his  own.  I  cannot,  by  law,  prevent 
any  one  from  discharging  his  tenants, 
and  changing  his  tradesmen,  for  poli- 
tical reasons ;  but  I  may  judge  whether 
that  man  exercises  his  right  to  the 
public  detriment,  or  for  the  public 
advantage.  A  man  ha^  a  right  to 
refuse  dealing  with  any  tradesman  who 
is  not  five  feet  eleven  inches  high  ; 
but  if  he  act  upon  this  rule,  he  is  either 
a  madman  or  a  fool,  lie  has  a  right 
to  lay  waste  his  own  estate,  and  to 
make  it  utterly  barren;  but  I  have 
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also  a  right  to.  point  him  out  as  one 
who  exercises  his  right  in  amanner  very 
injurious  to  society.  He  may  set  up  a 
religious  or  a  political  test  for  his 
tradesmen  ;  but  admitting  his  right, 
and  deprecating  all  interference  with 
law,  I  must  tell  him  he  is  making  the 
aristocracy  odious  to  the  great  mass, 
and  that  he  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  re- 
volution. His  purse  may  be  full,  and 
his  fields  may  bo  wide  ;  but  the  moral- 
ist will  still  hold  the  rod  of  public 
opinion  over  his  head,  and  tell  the 
money-bloated  blockhead  that  he  is 
shaking  those  laws  of  property  which 
it  has  taken  ages  to  extort  from  the 
wretchedness  and  rapacity  of  mankind ; 
and  that  what  he  calls  his  own  will  not 
long  be  his  own,  if  he  tramples  too 
heavily  on  human  patience. 

All  these  practices  are  bad;  but  the 
facts  and  the  consequences  are  ex- 
aggerated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plough  is  not 
a  political  machine:  the  loom  and  the 
steam-engine  are  furiously  politiail, 
but  the  plough  is  not.  Nineteen 
tenants  out  of  twenty  care  nothing 
about  their  votes,  and  pull  off  their 
opinions  as  easily  to  their  landlords 
jis  they  do  their  hats.  As  far  as  the 
grout  majority  of  tenants  are  con- 
cerned, these  histories  of  persecution 
are  mere  declamatory  nonsense;  they 
have  no  more  predilection  for  whom 
they  vote  than  the  organ  pipes  have 
for  what  tunes  they  are  to  play.  A 
tenant  dismissed  for  a  fair  and  just 
cause  often  attributes  his  dismissal  to 
political  motives,  and  endeavours  to 
make  himself  a  martyr  with  the 
public:  a  man  who  ploughs  badly,  or 
who  pays  badly,  says  he  is  dismissed 
for  his  vote.  No  candidate  is  willing 
to  allow  that  he  has  lost  his  election 
by  his  demerits;  and  he  seizes  hold 
of  these  stories,  and  circulates  them 
with  the  greatest  avidity:  they  are 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
John  Russell  and  Spring  Rice  fall 
a  crying :  there  is  lamentation  of 
Liberals  in  the  land  ;  and  many 
groans  for  the  territorial  tyrants. 

A  standing  reaaoiv  against  the  fre- 
quency of  d\sm\8aa\ol  \,ctvtwi\&  Ss  >i!c«x. 
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interests  of  the  landlord  to  dismia  a 
tenant:  the  property  always  suffers  in 
some  degree  by  a  going-off  tenant; 
and  it  is  therefore  always  the  interest 
of  a  landlord  nQt  to  change  when  the 
tenant  does  his  duty  as  an  agricul- 
turalist 

To  part  with  tenants  for  political 
reasons  always  makes  a  landlord  un- 
popular.    The    Ck>nstitntiona],  price 
,4d;  the  Cato,  at  3^dl;  and  the  Lucios 
Junius  Brutus,  at  2(L,  all  set  upon  the 
unhappy  scutiger;  and  the  squire,  un- 
used to  be  pointed  at,  and  thinking 
that  all  Europe  and  part  of  Asia  are 
thinking  of  him  and  his  farmers,  is 
driven  to  the  brink  of  suicide  and 
despair.    That  such  things  are  done 
is  not  denied,  that  they  are  scandaloos 
when  they  are  done  is  equally  true; 
but  these  are  reasons  why  sach  acts 
are  less  frequent  than  they  are  com- 
monly represented   to    be.      In    the 
same  manner,  there  are  instances  of 
shopkeepers  being  materially  injored 
in  their  business  from  the  votes  they 
have  given;  but  the  facts  themselves, 
as    well    as    the    consequences,   are 
grossly  exnggerated.    If  shopkeepers 
lose  Tory  they  gain  Whig  customer^; 
and  it  is  not  always  the  vote  which 
does  the  mischief^  but  the  low  vulgar 
impertinence,  and  the  unbridled  scnr- 
rility  of  a  man,  who  thinks  that  by 
dividing  to  mankind  their  rations  of 
butter  and  of  cheese  he  has  qualified 
himself  for  legislation,  and  that  be 
can  hold  the  rod  of  empire  becaose 
he  has  wielded  the  yard  of  mensura- 
tion.    I  detest    ail    inqnisition  into 
political  opinions,  but  I  have  veiy 
rarely   seen    a   combination   against 
any  tradesman  who  modestly,  quietly, 
and  coiiscientionsly  took  his  own  line 
in  politics.    But  Brutns  and  butter 
man,  cheesemonger  and  Cato,  do  not 
harmonise   well  together;  good  taste 
is  offended,  the  coxcomb   loses  bis 
friends,  and   general  disgnst  is  mi^ 
taken  for  combined  oppression.  Shop- 
keepers, too,  are  veiy  apt  to  cry  oat 
before  they  are  hart :  a  man  who  sees 
after  an  election  one  of  his  castomers 
buying  a  pair  of  gloves  on  Uie  oppo- 
^Vi.  «vde  of  the  way  roars  out  that  his 
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ad  the  eonntj  papers  are  filled  with 
Btters  from  Brntiu,  Publicola,  Hamp- 
kiu  and  Pym. 

Tbls  interference  with  the  freedom 
if  voting,  bad  as  ift  is,  produces  no 
loUtical  deliberation ;  it  does  not 
oake  the  Tories  stronger  than  the 
¥higs,  nor  the  Whigs  than  the 
fories,  for  both  are  equally  guilty  of 
his  species  of  tyranny  ;  and  any  par- 
ieular  system  of  measures  fails  or 
irerails,  much  as  if  no  such  practice 
xisted.  The  practice  hdd  better  not 
«  at  all ;  but  if  a  certain  quantity  of 
be  evil  does  exist,  it  is  better  that  it 
hoald  be  equally  divided  among  both 
lartics,  than  that  it  should  be  exer- 
:iied  by  one,  for  the  depression  of  the 
idler.  There  are  politicians  always 
il  a  white  heat,  who  suppose  that 
here  are  landed  tyrants  only  on  one 
ide  of  the  question ;  but  human  life 
Its  been  distressingly  abridged  by  the 
tood :  there  is  no  time  to  spare,  —  it 
I  impossible  to  waste  it  upon  such 
enseless  bigotry. 

If  a  man  bo  sheltered  from  intimi- 
lation,  is  it  at  all  clear  that  he  would 
'0C«  fiom  any  better  motive  than  in- 
imidation?  If  you  make  so  trcmen- 
looB  an  experiment,  are  you  sure  of 
ittalning  your  object?  The  landlord 
las  perhaps  said  a  cross  word  to  the 
enant;  the  candidate  for  whom  the 
onant  votes  in  opposition  to  his  land- 
ord  has  taken  bis  second  son  for  a 
botman,  or  his  father  knew  the  candi- 
late's  grandfather:  how  many  thou- 
amd  votes,  sheltered  (as  the  ballotists 
lappose)  from  intimidation,  would  be 
^ven  from  such  silly  motives  as  these? 
tow  many  would  be  given  from  the 
oere  discontent  of  inferiority  ?  or 
rom  that  strange  simious  schoolboy 
Msnon  of  giving  pain  to  others,  even 
rfaen  the  author  cannot  be  found  out? 
—motives  as  pernicious  as  any  which 
ioold  proceed  from  intimidation.  So 
hat  all  voters  screened  by  ballut 
ronid  not  bo  screened  for  any  public 
;ood. 

Th«  Radicals,  (I  do  not  use  this 
rord  in  any  offensive  sense,  for  I 
snow  many  honest  and  excellent  men 
»f  this  way  of  thinking,)  —  but  the 
iadicali  praise  and  admit  the  lawful 


influence  of  wealth  and  power.  They 
are  quite  satisfied  if  a  rich  man  of 
popular  manners  gains  the  votes  and 
aficctions  of  his  dependants;  but  why 
is  not  this  as  bad  as  intimidation? 
The  real  object  is  to  vote  for  the  good 
politician,  not  for  the  kind -hearted  or 
agreeable  man  :  the  mischief  is  just 
the  same  to  the  country  whether  I 
am  smiled  into  a  corrupt  choice,  or 
frowned  into  a  corrupt  choice,  — what 
is  it  to  me  whether  my  landlord  is  the 
best  of  landlords,  or  the  most  agree- 
able of  men  ?  I  must  vote  for  Joseph 
Hume,  if  I  think  Joseph  more  honest 
than  the  Marquis.  The  more  miti- 
gated  Radical  may  pass  over  this,  but 
the  real  carnivorous  variety  of  the 
animal  should  declaim  as  loudly 
against  the  fascinations  as  against  the 
threats  of  the  great.  The  man  who 
possesses  the  land  should  never  speak 
to  the  man  who  tills  it  The  inter- 
course between  landlord  and  tenant 
should  be  as  strictly  guarded  as  that 
of  the  sexes  in  Turkey.  A  funded 
duenna  sliould  be  placed  over  every 
landed  grandee.  —  And  then  intimi- 
dation! Is  intimidation  confined  to 
the  aristocracy?  Can  anything  be 
more  scandalous  and  atrocious  tlian 
the  intimidation  of  mobs?  Did  not 
the  mob  of  Bristol  occasion  more  ruin, 
wretchedness,  death,  and  alarm  than 
all  the  ejection  of  tenants,  and  com- 
l)ination8  against  shopkeepers,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century?  and 
did  not  the  Scotch  philosophers  tear 
ofr  the  clothes  of  the  Tories  in  Minto- 
shirc?  or  at  least  such  clothes  as  the 
customs  of  the  country  admit  of  being 
worn?  —  and  did  not  they,  without 
any  reflection  at  all  upon  the  custom? 
of  the  country,  wash  the  Tory  vote: a 
in  the  river? 

Some  sanguine  advocates  of  the 
ballot  contend  that  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  canvassing:  why  should  it 
do  so?  Under  the  ballot,  I  canvat-s 
(it  is  true)  a  person  who  may  secretly 
deceive  mc.  I  cannot  be  sure  he  ^ill 
not  do  so  —  but  I  am  sure  it  is  much 
less  likely  he  will  vote  against  me, 
when  I  have  paid  him  all  the  defer- 
ence and  attention  which  a  represen- 
tative bestows  on  hisconfttWu^TiX&A^'asL 
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if  I  bad  totally  neglected  him:  to  any 
other  objections  he  may  have  against 
me,  at  least  I  will  not  add  that  of 
personal  incivility. 

Scarcely  is  any  great  virtue  prac- 
tised without  some  sacrifice;  and  the 
admiration  which  virtue  excites  seems 
to  proceed  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  sufferings,  and  of  the  exertions 
by  which  they  are  endured ;  a  trades- 
man suffers  some  loss  of  trade  by 
voting  for  his  country ;  is  he  not  to 
vote?  he  might  suffer  some  loss  of 
blood  in  fighting  fcr  his  country;  is 
he  not  to  fight?  Every  one  would  be 
a  good  Samaritan,  if  he  were  quite 
sure  his  compassion  would  cost  him 
nothing.  We  should  all  be  heroes,  if 
it  were  not  for  blood  and  fractures; 
all  saiints,  if  it  were  not  for  the  re- 
strictions and  privations  of  sanctity; 
all  patriots,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
losses  and  misrepresentations  to  which 
patriotism  exposes  us.  The  ballotists 
are  a  set  of  Englishmen  glowing  with 
the  love  of  England  and  tho  love  of 
virtue,  but  determined  to  hazard  the 
most  dangerous  experiments  in  politics, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  a 
penny  in  defence  of  their  exalted 
feelings. 

An  abominable  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  ballot  is,  that  it  compels  those 
persons  to  conceal  their  votes,  who 
hate  all  concealment,  and  who  glory 
in  the  cause  they  support.  If  you  are 
afraid  to  go  in  at  the  front  door,  and 
to  say  in  a  clear  voice  what  you  have 
to  say,  go  in  at  the  back  door,  and  say 
it  in  a  whisper  — but  this  is  not  enough 
for  you  ;  you  make  me,  who  am  bold 
and  honest,  sneak  in  at  the  back  door 
as  well  as  yourself:  because  you  are 
afraid  of  selling  a  dozen  or  two  of 
gloves  less  than  usual,  you  compel  me, 
who  have  no  gloves  Vo  sell,  or  who 
would  dare  and  despise  the  loss  if  1 
had,  to  hide  the  best  feelings  of  my 
heart,  and  to  lower  myself  down  to 
your  mean  morals.  It  is  as  if  a  few 
cowards,  who  could  only  fight  behind 
walls  and  houses,  were  to  prevent  the 
whole  regiment  from  showing  a  bold 
front  in  the  field  :  what  right  has  the 
Coward  to  degrade  me  who  am  no 
coward^   and  put  me  Va  t^ 


shameful  predicament  with  himself? 
If  ballot  bo  established,  a  xealons  voter 
cannot  do  juHtice  to  bis  cause ;  there 
will  be  so  many  false  Hampdcna,  and 
spurious  Catos,  that  all  men^s  actioin 
and  motives  will  be  mistnisted.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  any  man  to  tell  me 
that  my  colours  are  false,  that  I  de- 
claim with  simulated  warmth,  and 
canvass  with  fallacious  zeal;  that  I 
am  a  Tory,  though  I  <^1  BusteQ  for 
ever,  or  a  Whig,  in  spite  of  my  obttre- 
perons  panegyrics  of  >Ve/.  It  is  really 
a  curious  condition  that  all  men  most 
imitate  the  defects  of  a  few,  in  ord«r 
that  it  may  not  be  known  who  have  tbe 
natural  imperfection,  and  who  put  it 
on  from  conformity.  In  this  way  in 
former  days,  to  hide  the  grey  hain  of 
the  old,  everybody  was  forced  to  wear 
powder  and  pomatum. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the 
ballot,  concealment  most  be  abfKdotciT 
compulsory.  It  would  never  do  to  let 
one  man  vote  openly,  and  another 
secretly.  You  may  go  to  the  edge  of 
the  box  and  say,  **  I  vote  for  A.,"  but 
who  knows  that  your  ball  is  not  put  in 
for  B.  ?  There  must  be  a  clear  plain 
opportunity  for  telling  an  undiseover^ 
able  lie,  or  the  whole  invention  is  at  an 
end.  How  beautiful  is  tbe  progresi  of 
man!— printing  has  abolbhed  ignor- 
ance— gas  put  an  end  to  darkneet— 
steam  has  conquered  time  and  distance 
—  it  remained  for  Groce  and  his  box 
to  remove  the  encumbrance  of  truth 
from  human  transactiona.  May  we  not 
look  now  for  more  little  machines  to 
abolish  the  other  cardinal  yirtues? 

But  if  all  men  are  suspected;  if 
things  are  so  contrived  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  men  mlly  think, 
a  serious  impediment  is  created  to  tbe 
formation  of  good  public  opinion  io  tbe 
multitude.  There  is  a  town  (No.  1.) 
in  which  live  two  very  clever  aid 
respectable  men,  Johnson  and  Pel- 
ham,  small  tradesmen,  men  always 
willing  to  run  some  risk  for  the  pobiic 
good,  and  to  be  less  rich,  and  more 
honest  than  their  Beighbonra.  It  is  of 
considerable  consequence  to  the  for- 
mation of  opinion  in  this  town,  as  an 
example,  to  know  how  Johnson  ami 
\^^VMim  TOte.    It  gnidcs  tbe  affcctioDs, 
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and  directs  the  understandings,  of  the 
whole  population,  and  materially  affects 
pnblic  opinion  in  this  town;  and  in 
another  borough  (No.  2.X  it  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  pnblic 
opinion  if  it  were  certain  how  Mr. 
Smith,  the  ironmonger,  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  London  carrier,  voted  ; 
because  they  are  both  thoroughly 
honest  men,  and  of  excellent  under- 
standing for  their  condition  of  life. 
Now,  the  tendency  of  ballot  would  be 
to  destroy  all  the  Pclhams,  Johnsons, 
Bogers^s,  and  Smiths,  to  sow  a  uni- 
Tersal  mistrust,  and  to  exterminate  the 
natural  guides  and  leaders  of  the  peo- 
ple :  political  influence,  founded  upon 
honour  and  ancient  honesty  in  politics, 
could  not  grow  up  under  such  a  system. 
Noman*s  declaration  could  get  believed. 
It  would  be  easy  to  whisper  away  the 
character  of  the  best  men  ;  and  to  as- 
sert that,  in  spite  of  all  his  declarations, 
which  are  nothing  but  a  blind,  the 
romantic  Rogers  has  voted  on  the  other 
side,  and  is  in  secret  league  with  our 
enemies. 

"Who  brought  that  mischievous 
profligate  villain  into  Parliament? 
Let  us  see  the  names  of  his  real  sup- 
porters. Who  stood  out  against  the 
strong  and  uplifted  arm  of  power? 
Who  discovered  this  excellent  and 
hitherto  unknown  person  ?  Who  op- 
posed the  man  whom  we  all  know  to 
be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country  ?  " 
Are  these  fair  and  useful  questions  to 
be  veiled  hereafter  in  impenetrable 
mystery  ?  Is  this  sort  of  publicity  of 
no  good  as  a  restraint?  is  it  of  no 
good  as  an  incitement  to  and  a  reward 
for  exertions  ?  Is  not  public  opinion 
formed  by  such  feelings?  and  is  it  not  a 
dark  and  demoralising  system  to  draw 
this  veil  over  human  actions,  to  say  to 
the  mass,  be  base,  and  you  will  not 
be  despised ;  be  virtuous,  and  you  will 
not  be  honoured  ?  Is  this  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Grote  would  foster  the 
-  spirit  of  a  bold  and  indomitable 
people?  Was  the  liberty  of  that 
people  established  by  fraud?  Did 
America  lie  herself  into  independence? 
Was  it  treachery  which  enabled  Hol- 
land to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  ? 
Is  there  any  instance  since  the  begin- 


ning of  the  world  where  human  liberty 
has  been  established  by  little  8}'8tems  of 
trumpery  and  trick?  These  are  the  wea- 
pons of  monarchs  against  the  people, 
not  of  the  people  against  monarchs. 
With  their  own  right  band,  and  with 
their  mighty  arm,  have  the  people 
gotten  to  themselves  the  victory,  and 
upon  them  may  they  ever  depend; 
and  then  comes  Mr.  Grote,  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman,  and  knowing  all  the 
histories  of  public  courage,  preaches 
cowardice  and  treachery  to  England  ; 
tells  us  that  the  bold  cannot  be  free, 
and  bids  us  seek  for  liberty  by  clothing 
ourselves  in  the  mask  of  falsehood, 
and  trampling  on  the  cross  of  truth.* 

If  this  shrinking  from  the  performance 
of  duties  is  to  be  tolerated,  voters  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  would  recur 
to  the  accommodating  convenience  of 
ballot.  A  member  of  Parliament  who 
votes  against  Government  can  get 
nothing  in  the  army,  navy,  or  Church, 
or  at  the  bar,  for  his  children  or  him- 
self :  they  are  placed  on  the  north 
wdl,  and  starved  for  their  honesty. 
Judges,  too,  suffer  for  their  unpopu- 
larity— Lord  Kilwarden  was  murdered. 
Lord  Mansfield  burnt  down !  but 
voters,  forgetting  that  they  are  only 
trustees  for  those  who  have  no  vote, 
require  that  they  themselves  should  be 
virtuous  with  impunity,  and  that  all 
the  penalties  of  austerity  and  Catonism 
should  fall  upon  others.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  conseqiierico 
to  the  constituent  that  he  should  bo 
made  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of 
his  representative ;  but  I  maintain, 
that  to  know,  without  the  fear  of  mis- 
take, what  the  conduct  of  individuals 
has  been  in  their  fulfilment  of  the  ^reat 
trust  of  electing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  that,  when  men  acted  in  the  dark, 
the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
the  bad  and  good  would  be  at  an  end. 
To  institute  ballot  is  to  apply  a  very 
dangerous  innovation  to  a  temporary 
evil ;  for  it  is  seldom,  but  in  very  ex- 
cited time^  that  ihcirc  acts  of  i>owcr 

•  Mr.  Grote  is  a  very  worthy,  honest,  and 
able  man ;  and  if  the  world  were  a  clicks- 
board,  would  Ix)  an  important  politician. 
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are  complained  of  which  the  ballot  is 
intended  to  remedy.  There  never  was 
an  instance  in  this  country  where  par- 
ties were  so  nearly  balanced  ;  but  all 
this  will  pass  away,  and,  in  a  very  few 
years,  either  Peel  will  swallow  Lord 
John,  or  Lord  John  will  pasture  upon 
Peel ;  parties  will  coalesce,  the  Duke 
of  Wellinjjton  and  Viscount  Melbourne 
meet  at  the  same  board,  and  the  lion 
lie  down  with  the  lamb.  In  the  mean- 
time a  serious  and  dan^rons  political 
change  is  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
a-  temporary  evil,  and  we  may  be 
cursed  with  ballot  when  we  do  not 
want  it,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 

If  there  be  ballot  there  can  be  no 
scrutiny,  the  controlling  power  of  Par- 
liament is  lost,  and  the  members  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  returning 
officers. 

An  election  is  hard  run — the  re- 
turning officer  lets  in  twenty  votes 
which  he  ought  to  have  excluded, 
and  the  opposite  candidate  is  unjustly 
returned.  I  petition,  and  as  the  law 
now  stands,  the  return  would  be 
amended,  and  I,  who  had  the  Icjnti 
mate  majority,  should  be  seated  in  Par- 
liament. But  how  could  justice  be 
done  if  the  ballot  obtained,  and  if 
the  returning  officer  were  careless  or 
corrupt  ?  Would  you  put  all  the  elec- 
tors upon  their  oath?  Would  it  bo 
advisable  to  accept  any  oath  where 
detection  was  impossible  ?  and  could 
any  approximation  to  truth  be  ex- 
pected under  such  circumstances,  from 
such  an  inquisition?  It  is  true,  the 
present  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  a  very  unfair  tribunal, 
but  that  tribunal  may  and  will  be 
amended ;  and  bad  as  that  tribunal  is, 
nobody  can  be  insane  enough  to  pro- 
pose that  we  are  to  take  refuge  in  the 
blunders  or  the  corruptions  of  600 
returning  officers,  100  of  whom  are 
Irish. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  power  of  a  com 
mittee,  when  incai)acity  or  villany  of 
the  returning  officer  has  produced  an 
nafair  r<>turn,  to  annul  the  whole  elec- 
tion and  to  proceed  again  de  novo;  but 
how  is  this  just?  or  what  satisfaction 
is  this  to  me,  who  hare  unquestionably 
A  kwfai  majority,  and  who  ask  of  the 


House  of  Commons  to  examine' the 
votes,  and  to  place  in  their  house  the 
man  who  has  combined  the  greatest 
number  of  suffrages?  The  answer  of 
the  House  of  Commons  w,  •*  One  of  you 
is  undoubtedly  the  rightful  member, 
but  we  have  so  framed  oar  laws  of 
election,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
out  which  that  man  is  ;  the  loss  and 
penalties  ought  only  to  fidl  upon  one. 
but  they  must  fall  upon  both ;  we  put 
the  well-doer  and  die  evil-doer  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  situation,  there  shall 
be  no  election  ; "  and  this  may  happen 
ten  times  running. 

.Purity  of  election,  the  fair  choice  of 
representatives,  must  be  guarded  either 
by  the  coercing  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons  exercised  upon  petitions,  or 
it  must  be  guarded  hj  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  opposite  parties  at  the  nr- 
gistrations  ;  but  if  (as  the  Radicals 
suppose)  ballot  gives  a  power  of  per- 
fect concealment,  whose  interest  is  it 
to  watch  the  registrations  ?  If  I  des- 
pair of  distinguishing  my  friends  from 
my  foes,  why  should  I  take  any  tronUe 
about  registrations?  Why  not  leave 
everything  to  that  great  primum  mobile 
of  all  human  affairs,  the  barrister  of  six 
years'  standing  ? 

The  answer  of  the  excellent  Ben- 
thamites to  all  this  is,  **  What  you  say 
may  be  true  enough  in  the  present 
state  of  registrations,  but  we  hare 
another  scheme  of  registration  to  which 
these  objections  will  not  apply."  There 
is  really  no  answering  this  Faulopost 
legislation.  I  reason  now  upon  regis- 
tration and  reform  which  are  in  exist- 
ence, which  I  have  seen  at  work  for 
several  years.  What  new  improve- 
ments are  in  the  womb  of  time,  or  (if 
time  have  no  womb)  in  the  more  capa- 
cious pockets  of  the  followers  of  Ben- 
tham,  I  know  not :  when  I  sec  them 
tried  I  will  reason  upon  them.  Tbcro 
is  no  end  to  these  etenial  changes ;  wc 
have  made  an  enormous  revolution 
within  the  last  ten  years, —  let  us 
stop  a  little  and  secure  it,  and  prevent 
it  from  being  turned  into  ruin ;  I  do 
not  say  the  Reform  Bill  is  final,  but  1 
want  a  little  time  for  breathing ;  and  if 
there  are  to  be  any  more  changcss  lei 
them  be  carried  intoexccntioQ  hereafter 
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by  those  little  legislators  who  are  now 
receiving  every  day  after  dinner  a  cake 
or  a  plum,  in  happy  ignorance  of  Mr. 
Grote  and  his  ballot.  I  long  for  the 
quiet  times  of  Log^  when  all  the  En 
glish  common  people  are  making 
calico,  and  all  the  English  gentlemen 
are  making  long  and  short  verses,  with 
no  other  interruption  of  their  happi- 
ness than  when  false  quantities  are  dis- 
coTered  in  one  or  the  other. 

What  is  to  become  of  petitions  if 
ballot  is  established?  Are  they  to  be 
open  as  they  now  are,  or  are  they  to 
be  conducted  by  ballot?  Are  the 
radical  shopkeepers  and  the  radical 
tenant  to  be  exposed  (as  they  say)  to 
all  the  fury  of  incensed  wealth  and 
power,  and  is  that  protection  to  be 
denied  to  them  in  petitions,  which  is 
so  loudly  demanded  in  the  choice  of 
representatives?  Are  there  to  be  two 
distinct  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  and  these  com- 
pletely opposed  to  each  other?  A 
member  is  chosen  this  week  by  a  large 
majority  of  voters  who  vote  in  the 
dark,  and  the  next  week,  when  men 
vote  in  the  light  of  day,  some  petition 
is  carried  toUtlly  opposite  to  all  those 
principles  for  which  the  member  with 
invisible  votes  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment. How,  under  such  a  system,  can 
Parliament  ever  ascertain  what  the 
wishes  of  the  people  really  are?  The 
representatives  are  Radicals,  the  peti- 
tioners eminently  conservative;  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 

And  if  the  same  protection  be 
adopted  for  petitions  as  is  given  in 
elections,  and  if  both  are  conducted 
by  ballot,  how  are  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  deal  with  petitions?  When 
it  is  intended  particularly  that  a  peti- 
tion should  attract  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  member 
bears  witness  to  the  respectability  or 
the  futility  of  the  signatures;  and  how 
is  it  possible,  without  some  guides  of 
this  kind,  that  the  House  could  form 
any  idea  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  petition? 

These  observations  apply  with  equal 
foree  to  the  communications  between 
the  representative  and  the  constituent. 


It  is  the  Radical  doctrine  that  a  repre- 
sentative is  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
his  constituents.  He  has  been  elected 
under  the  ballot  by  a  large  majority; 
an  open  meeting  is  called,  and  he 
receives  instructions  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  all  those  principles  upon 
which  he  has  been  elected.  Is  this 
the  real  opinion  of  his  constituents  ? 
and  if  he  receive  his  instructions  for  a 
ballot  meeting,  who  are  his  instruc- 
tors? The  lowest  men  in  the  town,  or 
the  wisest  and  the  best? — But  if  ballot 
be  established  for  elections  only,  and 
all  communications  between  the  con- 
stituents on  one  side,  and  Parliament 
and  the  representatives  on  the  other, 
are  carried  on  in  open  meetings,  then 
are  there  two  publics  according  to  the 
Radical  doctrines,  essentially  diflcring 
from  each  other;  the  one  acting  under 
the  influence  of  the  rich  and  powerful, 
the  other  free;  and  if  all  political  peti- 
tions arc  to  be  carried  on  by  ballot, 
how  are  Parliament  to  know  who 
petitions,  or  the  member  to  know  who 
instructs  ? 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  ballot,  as 
if  it  were,  as  the  Radicals  suppose  it 
to  be,  a  mean  of  secrecy;  their  very 
cardinal  position  is,  that  landlords, 
after  the  ballot  is  established,  will  give 
up  in  despair  all  hopes  of  command- 
ing the  votes  of  their  tenants.  I 
scarcely  ever  heard  a  more  foolish  and 
gratuitous  assumption.  Given  up? 
Why  should  they  be  given  up?  I  can 
give  many  reasons  why  landlords 
should  never  exercise  this  unreason- 
able power,  but  I  can  give  no  possible 
reason  why  a  man  determined  to  do 
so  should  be  baffled  by  the  bailor. 
When  two  great  parties  in  the  empire 
are  combating  for  the  supreme  power, 
does  Mr.  Grote  imagine,  that  the  man 
of  woods,  forests,  and  rivers,  —  that 
they  who  have  the  strength  of  the 
hills, — are  to  be  baffled  by  bumpkins 
thrusting  a  little  pin  into  a  little  card 
in  a  little  box?  that  England  is  to  be 
governed  by  political  acupunctuation  ? 

A  landlord  who  would  otherwise  be 
guilty  of  the  oppression  will  not  change 
his  purpose,  because  you  attempt  to 
outwit  him  by  the  invention  of  the 
ballot;  he  will  become,  on  the  con* 
X  4 
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trarj,  doably  yigilant,  inqniritive,  and 
severe.  "  I  am  a  professed  Radical," 
said  the  tenant  of  a  great  duke  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  **  and  the  duke  knows 
it;  but  if  I  vote  for  his  candidates,  he 
lets  mo  talk  as  I  please,  live  with 
whom  I  please,  and  does  not  care  if  I 
dine  at  a  Radical  dinner  every  day  in 
the  week.  If  there  was  a  ballot,  no- 
thing could  persuade  the  duke,  or  the 
duke's  master,  the  steward,  that  I  was 
not  deceiving  them,  and  I  should  lose 
my  farm  in  a  week."  This  is  the 
real  history  of  what  would  take  place. 
The  single  lie  on  the  hustings  would 
not  suffice;  the  concealed  democrat 
who  voted  against  his  landlord  must 
talk  with  the  wrong  people,  subscribe 
to  the  wron<;  club,  huzza  at  the  wrong 
dinner,  break  the  wrong  head,  lead  (if 
he  wished  to  escape  from  the  watchfol 
jealousy  of  his  landlord)  a  long  life  of 
lies  between  every  election;  and  he 
must  do  this,  not  only  eundo,  in  his 
calm  and  prudential  state,  but  redeundo 
from  the  market,  warmed  with  beer, 
and  expanded  by  alcohol ;  and  he 
must  not  only  carry  on  his  seven  years 
of  dissimulation  before  the  world,  but 
in  the  very  bosom  of  his  family,  or  he 
must  expose  himself  to  the  dangerous 
garrulity  of  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, from  whose  indiscretion  every 
kind  of  evil  report  would  be  carried  to 
the  cars  of  the  watchful  steward.  And 
when  once  the  ballot  is  established, 
mere  gentle,  quiet  lying  will  not  do  to 
hide  the  tenant  who  secretly  votes 
against  his  landlord:  the  quiet  passive 
liar  will  be  suspected,  and  he  will  find, 
if  he  docs  not  wave  his  bonnet  and 
strain  his  throat  in  furtherance  of  his 
bad  faith,  and  lie  loudly,  that  he  has 
put  in  a  false  ball  in  the  dark  to  very 
little  purpose.  I  consider  a  long  con- 
cealment of  political  opinion  from  the 
landlord  to  be  nearly  impossible  for 
the  tenant:  and  if  you  conceal  from 
the  landlord  the  only  proof  he  can 
have  of  his  tenant's  sincerity,  you  are 
taking  from  the  tenant  the  only  means 
he  has  of  living  quietly  upon  his  farm. 
You  arc  increasing  the  jealousy  and 
irascibility  of  the  tjrrant,  and  multiply- 
ing instead  of  lessening  the  number  of 
iua  yictims. 


Not  only  you  do  not  protect  the 
tenant  who  wishes  to  deceive  his  land- 
lord, by  promising  one  way  and  voting 
another,  but  you  expose  all  tbe  other 
tenants  who  have  no  intention  of  de- 
ceiving, to  all  the  evils  of  mistake  and 
misrepresentation.  The  steward  hsfiei 
a  tenant,  and  a  rival  wants  his  farm; 
they  begin  to  whisper  htm  oat  of 
favour,  and  to  propagate  rurooun  of 
his  disaffection  to  the  blue  or  the 
yellow  cause;  as  matters  now  stand 
he  can  refer  to  the  poll-book  and  show 
how  he  has  voted.  Under  tbe  ballot 
his  security  is  gone,  and  he  is  exposed 
in  common  with  his  deceitful  neigh- 
bour, to  that  suspicion  from  which 
none  can  be  exempt  when  all  vote  in 
secret.  If  ballot  then  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  tbe 
number  of  honest  tenants  whom  it  ex- 
posed to  danger  would  be  as  great  as 
the  number  of  deceitful  tenants  whom 
it  screened. 

But  if  landlords  could  be  prevented 
from  influencing  their  tenants  in  voting, 
by  threatening  them  witli  the  loss  of 
farms ; — if  public  opinion  were  too 
strong  to  allow  of  such  threats,  what 
would  prevent  a  landlord  from  refus- 
ing to  take,  as  a  tenant,  a  roan  whose 
political  opinion  did  not  agree  with 
his  own?  what  would  prevent  him 
from  questioning,  long  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  cross-examining  bis  tenant, 
and  demanding  certificates  of  his  be- 
haviour and  opinions,  till  he  had.  ac- 
cording to  sil  human  probability, 
found  a  man  who  felt  as  strongly  as 
himself  upon  political  subjects,  and 
who  would  adhere  to  those  opinions 
with  as  much  firmness  and  tenacity? 
What  would  prevent,  for  instance,  an 
Orange  landlord  from  filling  bis  hrms 
with  Orange  tenants,  and  from  cao- 
tiously  rejecting  every  Catholic  tenant 
who  presented  himself  plough  in  hand? 
But  if  this  practice  were  to  obtain  ge- 
nerally, of  cautiously  selecting  tenants 
from  their  political  opinion,  what 
would  become  of  the  sevenfold  shield 
of  the  ballot  ?  Not  only  this  tenant  is 
not  continued  in  the  farm  he  already 
holds,  but  he  finds,  from  the  severe 
inquisition  into  which  men  of  property 
arc  driven  by  the  invention  of  ballot. 
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that  it  is  eztremdj  dilBeiilt  for  a  man 
whose  principles  are  opposed  to  those 
•f  his  landlord,  to  get  an j  fann  at  all. 

The  noise  and  jUlixr  of  a  ballot  mob 
mwt  be  socfa  as  the  xerj  derils  would 
look  oo  with  delighL  A  set  of  deceit- 
fal  wretches  wearing  the  wrong  cokrars, 
abusing  their  friends,  pelting  the  man 
for  wlK»m  thej  ToCed,  drinking  their 
enemies' ponch,  knockhig  down  persons 
with  whom  thej  entirelj  agreed,  and 
fearing  out  eternal  doration  to  princi- 
ples tkij  abhorred.  A  scene  of  whole- 
sale bacchanalian  frand,  a  poue  comi- 
kUMM  of  liars,  which  would  disgust  anj 
man  with  a  free  goremment,  and  make 
him  sigh  for  the  monocracj  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

All  the  arguments  which  applj  to 
suspected  tenants  applj  to  susp^rted 
shopkeepers.  Their  condition  under 
the  ballot  would  be  infinitelj  worse 
than  under  the  present  sjstem;  the 
Teracious  shopkeeper  would  be  sus- 
pected, perhaps  without  baring  his  rote 
to  appeal  to  lor  his  protection,  and  the 
shopkeeper  who  meant  to  deceire  must 
prop  up  his  fraud,  by  accommodating 
his  whole  life  to  the  first  deceit,  or  he 
would  have  told  a  disgraceful  falsehood 
in  rain.  The  political  persecutors 
would  not  be  baffled  br  the  ballot: 
customers  who  think  they  have  a  right 
to  persecute  tradesmen  now,  would  do 
it  then ;  the  onir  difference  would  be 
that  more  would  be  persecuted  then  on 
suspicion,  than  are  prosecuted  now 
from  a  full  knowledge  of  ererj  man's 
Tote.  Inquisitors  would  be  exas- 
perated bjr  this  attempt  of  their  rictims 
to  become  inrisible,  and  the  search  for 
delinquents  would  be  more  sharp  and 
incessant. 

A  state  of  things  may  (to  be  sure) 
occur  where  the  aristocratic  part  of  the 
voters  may  be  desirous,  by  concealing 
their  rotes,  of  protecting  themselres 
from  the  fury  of  the  multitude;  but 
precisely  the  same  objection  obtains 
against  ballot,  wboerer  may  be  the 
oppressor  or  the  oppressed.  It  is  no 
defence ;  the  single  falsehood  at  the 
hustings  will  not  suffice.  Hypocrisy 
for  seren  years  is  impossible ;  the  mul- 
titude will  be  just  as  jealous  of  preserv- 
ing the  power  of  intimidation,  as  aris- 


tociats  are  of  preserring  the  power  of 
property,  and  will  in  the  same  way  re- 
double their  ricious  actirity  from  the 
attempt  at  destroying  their  empire  by 
ballot. 

Ballot  could  not  prerent  the  disfran- 
chisement of  a  great  number  of  roters. 
The  shopkeeper,  harassed  by  men  of 
both  parties,  equally  consuming  the 
articles  in  which  he  dealt,  would  seek 
security  in  not  roting  at  all,  and,  of 
course,  the  ballot  could  not  screen  the 
disobedient  tenant  whom  the  landlord 
requested  to  stay  away  from  the  polL 
Mr.  Grote  has  no  box  for  this ;  but  a 
remedy  for  securing  the  freedom  of 
election,  which  has  no  power  to  pre- 
rent the  roter  from  losing  the  exercise 
of  his  franchise  altogether,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  a  remedy  at  all. 
There  is  a  method,  indeed,  by  which 
this  might  be  remedied,  if  the  frreat 
soul  of  Mr.  Grote  will  stoop  to  adopt 
it.  Why  are  the  acts  of  concealment 
to  be  confined  to  putting  in  a  ball  ? 
Why  not  rote  in  a  domino,  taking  off 
the  rizor  to  the  returning  officer  only? 
or  as  tenant  Jenkins  or  tenant  Hodge 
might  be  detected  by  their  stature,  why 
not  poll  in  sedan  chairs  with  the  cur- 
tains closely  drawn,  choosing  the  chair- 
man by  ballot  ? 

What  a  flood  of  deceit  and  rillany 
comes  in  with  ballot !  I  admit  there 
are  great  moral  faults  under  tho 
present  system.  It  is  a  serions  riola- 
tion  of  duty  to  rote  for  A.  when  you 
think  R  the  more  worthy  represent- 
atire;  but  the  open  roter,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  his  landlord,  commits 
only  this  one  fault,  great  as  it  is  :— if 
he  rote  for  his  candidate,  the  landlord 
is  satisfied,  and  asks  no  other  sacrifiee 
of  truth  and  opinion  ;  hut  if  the  tenant 
rote  against  bis  landlord  under  tUe 
ballot,  he  is  practising  every  day  some 
fraud  to  conceal  his  first  deviation  from 
truth.  The  present  method  may  pro- 
duce a  vicious  act,  but  the  ballot  esta- 
blishes a  vicious  habit;  and  then  it  is 
of  some  consequence,  that  the  law 
should  not  range  itselP  on  the  side  of 
rice.  In  the  open  roting,  the  law  leaves 
you  fairly  to  choose  between  the  dan- 
gers of  giving  an  honest,  or  the  con- 
venience of  giving  a  dishonest  vote ; 
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bat  the  ballot  law  openi  a  booth  and 
asylam  for  fraud,  callinf;  opon  all  men 
to  lie  by  beat  of  drum,  forbidding  open 
honesty,  promising  impunity  for  the 
most  scandalous  deceit,  and  encourag- 
ing men  to  take  no  other  view  of  virtue 
than  whether  it  pays  or  does  not  pay ; 
for  it  must  always  bo  remembered  and 
often  repeated,  and  said  and  sung  to 
Mr.  Grote,  that  it  is  to  the  degraded 
liar  only  that  the  box  will  be  useful 
The  man  who  performs  whnt  he  pro- 
mises needs  no  box.  The  man  who 
refuses  to  do  what  he  is  asked  to  do 
despises  the  box.  The  liar,  who  says 
he  will  do  what  be  never  means  to  do, 
is  the  only  man  to  whom  the  box  is 
useful,  and  for  whom  this  leaf  out  of 
the  punic  Pandects  is  to  be  inserted  in 
our  statute  book ;  the  other  vices  will 
begin  to  look  up,  and  to  think  them- 
selves neglected,  if  falsehood  obtains 
such  flattering  distinction,  and  is  thus 
defended  by  the  solemn  enactments  of 
law. 

Old  John  Bandolpb,  the  American 
orator,  was  asked  one  day  at  a  dinner 
party  in  London,  whether  the  ballot 
prevailed  in  his  state  of  Virginia — "I 
scarcely  believe,"  he  said,  •*  we  have 
such  a  fool  in  all  Virginia,  as  to  men< 
tion  even  the  vote  by  ballot ;  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot  would  make  any  nation  a 
nation  of  tcoundrds  if  it  did  not  find 
them  so"  John  Randolph  was  right ; 
he  felt  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  a 
people  should  be  false  in  order  to  be 
free ;  uinvcrsal  hypocrisy  would  be  the 
consequence  of  ballot:  we  should  soon 
say  on  deliberation  what  David  only 
asserted  in  his  haste,  tkat  all  men  were 
liars. 

This  exclamation  of  old  Randolph 
applied  to  the  method  of  popular  elec- 
tions, which  I  believe  has  always  been 
by  open  voice  in  Virginia ;  but  the  as- 
semblies voted,  and  the  Judges  were 
chosen  by  ballot ;  and  in  the  year  1830, 
upon  a  solemn  review  of  their  institu- 
tions, ballot  was  entirely  abolished  in 
every  instance  throughout  the  State, 
and  open  voting  substituted  in  its  place. 

Not  only  vronld  vYv^  Utvatvt  under 
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lord  would  be  exposed  to  tho  constant 
suspicions  and  the  unjust  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  tenant.  Every  tenant  who 
was  dismissed  for  a  fair  and  a  just 
cause,  would  presume  he  was  suspected, 
would  attribute  his  dbmissal  to  political 
motives,  and  endeavour  to  make  himself 
a  martyr  with  the  public ;  and  in  this 
way  viblent  hatred  would  be  by  the 
ballot  disseminated  among  classes  of 
men  on  whose  agreement  the  order  and 
happiness  of  England  depends. 

All  objections  to  ballot  which  are 
important  in  England,  &pply  with 
much  greater  force  to  Ireland,  a  coun- 
try of  intense  agitation,  fierce  passions, 
and  quick  movements.  Then  how 
would  the  ballot  box  of  Mr.  Grote  har- 
monise with  the  confessional  box  of 
Father  O'Leary? 

I  observe  Lord  John  Russell,  and  some 
important  men  as  well  as  him,  saying. 
"  We  hate  ballot,  but  if  these  practices 
continue,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
for  it."  What !  vote  for  it,  if  ballot  be 
no  remedy  for  these  evils?  Vote  for 
it,  if  ballot  produce  still  greater  evils 
than  it  cures?  That  is  (says  the  phy- 
sician), if  fevers  increase  in  this  alarm- 
ing manner,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
make  use  of  some  medicine  which  will 
bo  of  no  use  to  fevers,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  bring  on  disease&of  a  much 
more  serious  nature.  I  shall  be  under 
the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  oot 
your  eyes,  because  I  cannot  prevent 
you  from  being  lame.  In  fact,  this 
sort  of  language  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  sense  and  courage  of  Ix>rd  John ; 
he  gives  hopes  where  he  ought  to  create 
absolute  despair.  This  is  that  hover- 
ing between  two  principles  which  ruins 
political  strength  by  lowering  political 
character,  and  creates  a  notion  that 
his  enemies  need  not  fear  such  a  man, 
and  that  his  friends  catmot  trust  him. 
No  opinion  could  be  more  unjust  as 
applied  to  Lord  John  ;  but  such  an 
opinion  will  grow  if  he  begin  to  value 
himself  more  upon  his  dexterity  and 
finesse,  than  upon  those  fine  manly 
historico- Russell  qualities  he  most  un- 
doubtedly possesses.  There  are  two 
beautiful  words  in  the  English  lan- 
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stick  to  Tes  aod  No  to  the  death  ;  for 
Tea  and  No  laj  his  head  d^wn  npon 
the  scaffold,  where  his  ancestors  have 
laid  their  beads  before,  and  cling  to 
bis  Yes  and  No  in  spite  i  f  Robert 
Peel  and  John  Wilson,  and  Joseph, 
and  Daniel,  and  Fergus,  and  Stephens 
bimsell  He  most  do  as  the  Rossells 
always  hare  done,  adrance  his  firm 
foot  on  the  field  of  honour,  plant  it  on 
the  line  marked  oat  bj  justice,  and  de- 
termine in  that  cause  to  perish  cr  to 
preTaiL 

In  clubs,  ballot  preserres  secrecy; 
but  in  dubs,  after  the  barrister  has 
blackballed  the  colonel,  he  most  likely 
nerer  hears  of  the  colonel  again :  he 
does  not  lire  among  people  who  are 
calling  out  for  sercn  years  the  coUmel 
for  ever;  nor  is  there  any  one  who, 
thinking  he  has  a  right  to  the  barris- 
ter's suffrage,  exercises  the  most  in- 
cessant vigilance  to  detect  whether  or 
not  he  has  been  defrauded  of  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  ballot  can  never  in  any 
instance  be  made  a  mean  of  secrecy 
and  safety,  but  that  it  cannot  be  so  in 
popular  elections.  Even  in  elections,  a 
consummate  hypocrite  who  was  un- 
married, and  drank  water,  might  per- 
haps exercise  his  timid  patriotism  with 
impunity ;  but  the  instances  would  be 
so  rare,  as  to  render  ballot  utterly  in- 
efiicient  as  a  general  protection  against 
the  abuses  of  power. 

In  America,  ballot  is  nearly  a  dead 
letter ;  no  protection  is  wanted  :  if  the 
ballot  protects  any  one  it  is  the  master, 
not  the  man.  Some  of  the  States  have 
no  ballot — some  have  exchanged  the 
ballot  for  open  voting. 

Bribery  carried  on  in  any  town  now, 
would  probably  be  carried  on  with 
equal  success  under  the  ballot.  The 
attorney  (if  such  a  system  prevailed) 
would  say  to  the  candidate,  **  There  is 
ray  list  of  promises :  if  yoa  come  in  I 
will  have  5000^,  and  if  you  do  not, 
yon  shall  pay  me  nothing.''  To  this 
list,  to  which  I  suppose  all  the  venal 
rabble  of  the  town  to  have  put  their 
names,  there  either  is  an  opposition 
bribery  liiJt,  or  there  is  not :  if  there 
is  not,  the  promisers,  looking  only  to 
make  money  by  their  vote,  have  every 
inducement  to  kaep  their  word.     If 


there  be  au  opposite  list,  the  only  trick 
which  a  promiser  can  play  is  to  put 
down  his  name  upon  both  lists:  but 
this  trick  would  be  so  easily  detected, 
so  much  watched  and  suspected,  and 
would  even  in  the  vote  market  render 
a  man  so  infamous,  that  it  never  would 
be  attempted  to  any  great  extent.  At 
present,  if  a  man  promise  his  vote  to 
A^  and  votes  for  B.,  beciiuse  ho  can 
get  more  money  by  it,  he  docs  not 
become  infamous  among  the  bribed, 
because  they  lose  no  money  by  him  ; 
but  where  a  list  is  found,  and  a  cer- 
tain sura  of  money  is  to  be  divided 
among  that  list,  every  interloper  lessens 
the  receipts  of  all  the  rest ;  it  becomes 
their  interest  to  guard  agamst  fraudu- 
lent intrusion  ;  apd  a  man  who  puts 
his  name  upon  more  lists  than  the  vote!) 
he  was  entitled  to  give,  would  soon  )>o 
hunted  down  by  those  he  had  robbed. 
!>:'  course  there  would  be  no  pay 
till  after  the  election,  and  the  man 
who  having  one  vote  had  put  himself 
down  on  two  lists,  or  having  two  votes 
had  put  himself  down  on  three  lists, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  detected,  and 
would,  of  course,  lose  his  political 
aceldama.  There  must  be  honour 
among  thieves ;  the  mob  regularly 
inured  to  bribery  under  the  canopy  of 
the  ballot,  would  for  their  own  s:ike 
soon  introduce  rules  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  plunder,  and  infuse  witii 
their  customary  energy,  the  moral! ry 
of  not  being  sold  more  than  once  ut 
every  election. 

If  ballot  were  established,  it  would 
be  received  by  the  upper  classes  with 
the  greatest  possible  sus[)icion.  and 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  counter- 
act it  and  to  get  rid  of  it.  Against 
those  attacks  the  inferior  orders  would 
iraturally  wish  to  strengthen  them- 
selves, and  the  obvious  means  would 
bo  by  extending  the  numl)cr  of  voters; 
and  so  comes  on  universal  suffrage. 
The  ballot  would  fail:  it  would  be 
found  neither  to  prevent  intimidation 
nor  bribery.  Universal  suffrage  would 
cure  both,  as  a  teaspoonful  of  prussic 
a«id  is  a  certaiu  cure  for  the  most 
formidable  diseases;  but  universal  suff- 
rage would  in  all  probability  be  the 
next  step.    **  The  *20Q  i\Uimsx  N^va* 
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of  Bridport  shall  not  beat  the  400 
poorest  voters.  Everybody  who  has 
u  bouse  shall  vote,  or  cvervbody  who 
is  twenty-one  shall  vote,  and  then  the 
j«ople  will  be  sure  to  have  their  way 
—  wo  will  blackball  every  member 
standing  for  Bridgewater  who  does 
not  promise  to  vote  for  universal  suff- 
rage." 

The  ballot  and  universal  suffrage 
are  never  mentioned  by  the  Radicals 
without  being  coupled  together.  No 
body  ever  thinks  of  separating  them. 
Any  person  who  attempted  to  separate 
them  at  torchlight  or  sunlight  meet- 
ings would  be  hooted  down.  It  is 
professedly  avowed  that  ballot  is  only 
wanted  for  ulterior  purposes,  and  no 
one  makes  a  secret  of  what  those 
ulterior  purposes  are:  not  only  would 
the  gift  of  ballot,  if  universal  suffrage 
were  refused,  not  be  received  with 
gratitude,  but  it  would  be  received 
with  furious  indignation  and  con- 
tempt, and  universal  suffrage  be 
speedily  extorted  from  you. 

There  would  be  this  argument  also 
for  universal  suffrage,  to  which  I  do 
not  think  it  very  easy  to  find  an 
answer.  The  son  of  a  man  who  rents 
a  house  of  ten  pounds  a  year  is  oAen  a 
much  cleverer  man  than  his  father;  the 
wife  more  intelligent  than  the  husband. 
Under  the  system  of  open  voting, 
these  persons  are  not  excluded  from 
want  of  intellect,  but  for  want  of  in- 
dependence, for  they  would  necessarily 
vote  with  their  principal;  but  the 
moment  the  ballot  is  established,  ac- 
cording to  the  reasoning  of  the  Grote 
school,  one  man  is  as  independent  as 
another,  because  all  arc  concealed, 
and  so  all  are  equally  entitled  to  offer 
their  suffrages.  This  cannot  sow  dis- 
sensions in  families;  for  how,  balloti* 
ci  lly  reasoning,  can  the  father  find  it 
out'?  or,  if  he  did  find  it  out,  how  has 
any  father,  ballotically  speaking,  a 
right  to  control  the  votes  of  his  family? 

I  have  often  drawn  a  picture  in  my 
own  mind  of  a  Balloto-Grotical  family 
voting  and  promising  under  the  new 
system.  There  is  one  vacancy,  and 
three  candidates,  Tory,  Whig,  and 
iiadical.  Walter  Wiggins,  a  small 
■■^•ficcr  of  shoes,  for  ilw  modt^itki^ 


gratuity  of  five  pounds,  promises  Ins 
own  vote,  and  that  of  the  chaste 
Arabella  his  wife,  to  the  Tory  candi- 
date; he.  Waiter  Wiggins,  having  also 
sold,  for  one  sovereign,  the  vote  of  the 
before-named  Arabella  to  the  Whigs. 
Mr.  John  Wigginsi,  a  tailor,  the  male 
progeny  of  Walter  and  Arabella,  at 
the  solicitation  of  his  master,  promises 
his  vote  to  the  Whigs,  and  persuades 
his  sister  Honoria  to  make  a  similar 
promise  in  the  same  causes  Arabella, 
the  wife,  yields  implicitly  to  the  wishes 
of  her  husband.  In  this  way,  before 
the  election,  stand  committed  the 
highly  moral  family  of  Mr.  Wiggins. 
The  period  for  lying  arrives,  and  the 
mendacity  machine  is  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  the  Wigginses.  What  hap- 
pens? Arabella,  who  has  in  the 
interim  been  chastised  by  her  drunken 
husband,  votes  secretly  for  the  Radi- 
cals, having  been  sold  both  to  Whig 
and  Tory.  Mr.  John  Wigfnns,  pledged 
beyond  redemption  to  Whigs,  votes 
for  the  Tory ;  and  Honoria,  extrinsi- 
cally  furious  in  the  cause  of  Whigs,  is 
persuaded  by  her  lover  to  vote  fur 
the  Radical  member.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  state  of  thit  moral 
family,  before  and  after  the  election : 

Walter  Wiggins  sella  himaeir  once  and  his 

wife  twice. 
Arabella  Wiggins,  sold  to  Tory  and  Whift 

votes  fi>r  Radical. 
John  Wiggins,  promised  to  Whig,  votes  for 

Tory. 
Honoria  Wiggins,  promiaed  to  Whig,  votes 

for  Radical 

In  this  way  the  families  of  the  poor, 
under  the  legislation  of  Mr.  Grote, 
will  become  schools  for  good  taitb, 
openness,  and  truth  I  What  are  Chrv- 
sippns  and  Grantor,  and  all  the 
moralists  of  the  whole  world,  com- 
pared to  Mr.  Grote? 

It  is  urged  that  the  lower  order  of 
voters,  proud  of  such  a  distinction, 
will  not  be  anxious  to  extend  it  to 
others:  but  the  lower  ctrdcr  of  voters 
will  often  find  that  they  possess  this 
distinction  in  vain — that  wealth  and 
education  are  too  strong  for  them; 
and  they  will  call  in  the  multitude  as 
auxiliaries,  firmly  believing  that  they 
V  caxL  curb  their  inferiora  aod  eonqaer 
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their  soperiofB.  Ballot  is  a  mere  ilia- 
sion,  but  universal  suffrage  is  not  an 
illusion.  The  common  people  will 
get  nothing  by  the  one,  but  they  will 
gain  eTerything,  and  ruin  everything, 
by  the  last 

Some  members  of  Parliament  who 
mean  to  vote  for  ballot,  in  the  fear  of 
losing  their  seats,  and  who  are  desirous 
of  reconciling  to  their  conscience  such 
an  act  of  disloyalty  to  mankind,  are 
fond  of  saying  that  ballot  is  harmless ; 
that  it  will  neither  do  the  good  nor 
the  evil  that  is  expected  from  it ;  and 
that  the  people  may  fairly  be  indulged 
in  such  an  innocent  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Never  was  such  folly  and  mad- 
ness as  this:  ballot  will  be  the  cause 
of  interminable  hatred  and  jealousy 
among  the  different  orders  of  man- 
kind ;  it  will  familiarise  the  English 
people  to  a  long  tenor  of  deceit;  it 
will  not  answer  its  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  independent  voter,  and  the 
people,  exasperated  and  disappointed 
by  the  failure,  will  indemnify  them- 
selves by  insisting  upon  unlimited 
sufirage.  And  then  it  is  talked  of  as 
an  experiment,  as  if  men  were  talking 
of  acids  and  alkalies,  and  the  galvanic 
pile;  as  if  Lord  John  could  get  on  the 
hustings  and  say,  **  Gentlemen,  you 
see  this  ballot  does  not  answer;  do 
me  the  favour  to  give  it  up,  and  to 
allow  yourselves  to  be  replaced  in  the 
same  situation  as  the  ballot  found 
you."  Such,  no  doubt,  is  the  history 
of  nations  and  the  march  of  human 
affairs ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  error  of 
a  sudden  and  foolish  largess  of  power 
to  the  people  might,  no  doubt,  be 
easily  retrieved !  The  most  un pleasant 
of  all  bodily  feelings  is  a  cold  sweat : 
nothing  brings  it  on  so  surely  as 
perilous  nonsense  in  politics.  I  lose 
all  warmth  from  the  bodily  frame 
when  I  hear  the  ballot  talked  of  as  an 
experiment 

I  cannot  at  all  understand  what  is 
meant  by  this  indolent  opinion.  Votes 
are  coerced  now;  if  votes  are  free, 
will  the  elected  be  the  same  ?  if  not, 
will  the  difference  of  tlie  elected  be 
unimportant?  Will  not  the  ballot 
stimulate  the  upper  orders  to  fresh 
exertions  ?  and  is  their  increased  jea- 


lousy and  interference  of  no  import- 
ance? If  ballot,  after  all,  be  found 
to  hold  out  a  real  protection  to  the 
voter,  is  universal  lying  of  no  import- 
ance? I  can  understand  what  is 
meant  by  calling  ballot  a  great  good, 
or  a  great  evil;  but,  in  the  mighty 
contention  for  power  which  is  raging 
in  this  country,  to  call  it  indifferent, 
appears  to  me  extremely  foolish  in  all 
those  in  whom  it  is  not  extremely 
dishonest 

If  the  ballot  did  succeed  in  enabling 
the  lower  order  of  voters  to  conquer 
their  betters,  so  much  the  worse.  In 
a  town  consisting  of  700  voters,  the 
300  most  opulent  and  powerful  (and 
therefore  probably  the  best  instructed) 
would  make  a  much  better  choice  than 
the  remaining  400 ;  and  the  ball'Jt 
would,  in  that  case,  do  more  harm 
than  good.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  the  most  numerous  party 
would  be  in  the  wrong.  If  this  bo 
the  case,  why  give  the  franchise  to 
all?  why  not  confine  it  to  the  first 
division  ?  because  even  with  all  the 
abuses  which  occur,  and  in  spite  of 
them^  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
much  more  satisfied  with  having  a  vote 
occasionally  controlled,  than  with  having 
none.  Many  agree  with  their  supe- 
riors, and  therefore  feel  no  control. 
Many  are  persuaded  by  their  supe- 
riors, and  not  controlled.  Some  are 
indifferent  which  way  they  exercise 
the  power,  though  they  would  not 
like  to  be  utterly  deprived  of  it 
Some  guzzle  away  their  vote,  some 
sell  it,  some  brave  their  superiors,  if 
they  arc  threatened  and  controlled. 
The  election,  in  different  ways,  is  af- 
fected by  the  superior  influence  of  the 
upper  orders;  and  the  great  mass 
(occasionally  and  justly  complaining) 
arc,  beyond  all  doubt,  better  pleased 
than  if  they  had  no  votes  at  all.  The 
lower  orders  always  have  it  iu  their 
power  to  rebel  against  their  superiors; 
and  occasionally  they  will  do  so,  and 
have  done  so,  and  occasionally  and. 
justly  carried  elections*  against  gold. 


*  The  400  or  600  voting  against  the 
are  right  about  as  often  as  juries  are  : ' 
in  differing  fTom  judges;  and  that  is 
seldom. 
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and  birth,  and  edacatkm.  Bat  it  is 
madness  to  make  laws  of  society 
which  attempt  to  shake  off  the  great 
laws  of  nature.  As  long  as  men  lore 
bread,  and  mutton,  and  broad  cloth, 
wealth,  in  a  long  series  of  jears,  most 
have  enormous  effects  upon  human 
affairs,  and  the  strong  box  will  beat 
the  ballot  box.  Mr.  Grote  has  both, 
but  he  miscalculates  their  rexpectiTe 
powers.  Mr.  Grote  knows  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver;  but  bjwhat 
moral  rate  of  exchange  is  he  able  to 
tell  us  the  relative  values  of  liberty 
and  truth? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing about  universal  suffrage,  as  there 
is  no  act  of  folly  or  madness  which  it 
may  not  in  the  beginning  produce. 
There  would  be  the  greatest  risk  that 
the  monarchy,  as  at  present  constituted, 
the  funded  debt,  the  established  church, 
titles,  and  hereditary  peerage,  would 
give  way  before  it.  Many  really  honest 
men  may  wish  for  these  changes;  I 
know,  or  at  least  believe,  that  wheat 
and  barley  would  grow  if  there  were 
no  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
domestic  fowls  would  breed  if  our  Vis« 
count  Melbourne  was  again  called  Mr. 
Lamb  ;  but  they  have  stronger  nerves 
than  I  have  who  would  venture  to 
bring  these  changes  about.  So  few 
nations  have  been  free,  it  is  so  difficult 
to  guard  freedom  from  kings,  and  mobs, 
and  patriotic  gentlemen  ;  and  we  ara 
in  such  a  very  tolerable  state  of  happi- 
ness in  England,  that  I  think  such 
changes  would  be  very  rash ;  and  I 
have  an  utter  mistrust  in  the  sagacity 
and  penetration  of  political  reasoners 


who  pretend  to  foresee  all  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  would  give  birth. 
When  I  speak  of  the'  tolerable  sute  of 
happiness  in  which  we  lire  in  England, 
I  do  not  speak  merely  of  nobles,  squires, 
and  canons  of  St.  Paurs,  but  of  driven 
of  coaches,  clerks  in  offices,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  butchers,  and  bakers,  and 
most  men  who  do  not  many  upon  no- 
thing, and  become  burdened  with  large 
families  before  they  have  arrived  a: 
years  of  maturity.  Tha  earth  is  not 
sufficiently  fertile  for  this  : 

Difficilem  victum  ftmdift  dnrisiiica  teOua 

After  an,  the  great  art  in  politics 
and  war  is  to  choose  a  fi^ood  position 
for  making  a  stand.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  examined  and  fortified  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  m  year  before 
he  had  any  occasion  to  niake  use  of 
them,  and  he  had  previously  mariud 
out  Waterloo  as  the  probable  scene  of 
some  future  exploit.  The  people  seem 
to  be  hurrying  on  through  all  the 
well  kno^n  steps  to  anai^y ;  they 
must  be  stopped  at  some  pass  or  an- 
other :  the  first  is  the  best  and  the  most 
easily  defended.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  ballot  or  to  anything  else  which 
will  make  them  happy;  and  they  have 
a  right  to  nothing  which  will  wtakt  that 
unhappy.  They  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  immediate  gratifications,  and 
the  worst  judges  of  what  would  best 
conduce  to  their  interests  for  a  series 
of  years.  Most  earnestly  and  conscien- 
tiously wishing  their  good,  I  say. 

No  Ballot. 

Sydskt  Smite. 
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Mt  dear  Sis, 
You  desire  me  to  commit  to  paper  mj 
recollections  of  your  brother,  Francis 
Homer.  I  think  that  the  many  years 
which  hare  elapsed  since  his  death 
have  not  at  all  impaired  my  memory 
of  his  Tirtaes,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  afforded  me  more  ample 
means  of  comparing  him  with  other 
important  human  beings  with  whom  I 
hare  become  acquainted  since  that 
period. 

I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Francis  Homer  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  among  the  most  conspicuous 
young  men  in  that  energetic  and  in- 
fragrant  city.  My  desire  to  know 
him  proceeded  first  of  all  from  being 
cautioned  against  him  by  some  excel- 
lent and  feeble  people  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters  of  introduction,  and 
who  represented  him  to  me  as  a  person 
of  Tiolent  political  opinions;  I  inter- 
preted this  to  mean  a  person  who 
thought  for  himself —  who  had  firmness 
enough  to  take  his  own  line  in  life,  and 
who  loved  truth  better  than  he  loved 
Dun  das,  at  that  time  the  tyrant  of 
Scotland.  I  found  my  interpretation 
to  be  just,  and  from  thence  till  the 
period  of  his  death  we  lived  in  con- 
stant society  and  friendship  with  each 
other. 

There  was  something  very  remark- 
able in  his  countenance — the  com- 
mandments were  written  on  his  face, 
and  I  have  often  told  him  there  was 
not  a  crime  he  might  not  commit  with 
impunity,  as  no  judge  or  jury  who 
saw    him    would    give   the   smallest 


degree  of  credit  to  any  evidence 
against  him:  there  was  in  his  look  a 
calm  settled  love  of  all  that  was 
honourable  and  g^d  —  an  air  of 
wisdom  and  of  sweetness;  you  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  a  great  man,  whom 
nature  had  intended  for  a  leader  of 
human  beings;  you  ranged  yourself 
willingly  under  his  banners,  and 
cheerfully  submitted  to  his  sway. 

He  had  an  intense  love  of  knowledge; 
he  wasted  very  little  of  the  portion  of 
life  conceded  to  him,  and  was  always 
improving  himself,  not  in  (he  most 
foolish  of  all  schemes  of  education,  in 
making  Itng  and  short  verses  and 
scanning  Greek  chomses,  but  in  the 
masculine  pursuits  of  the  philosophy 
of  legislation,  of  political  economy,  of 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  history  and  changes  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Europe,  lie  had 
read  so  much,  and  so  well,  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  all  men,  and  a 
citizen  of  all  states. 

I  never  saw  any  person  who  took 
such  a  lively  interest  in  the  daily 
happiness  of  his  friends.  If  you  were 
unwell,  if  there  was  a  sick  child  in  the 
nursery,  if  any  death  happened  in  your 
family,  he  never  forgot  you  for  an 
instant  I  Ton  always  found  there  was 
a  man  with  a  good  heart  who  was  never 
far  from  you. 

He  loved  trath  so  much,  that  he  never  J 
could  bear  any  jesting  upon  import 
subjects.     I  remember  one  evening  t 
late  Lord  Dudley  and  myself  pretende 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  governme 
io  stealing  the  Danish  fleet ;  we  c 
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on  the  argament  with  some  wickedness 
Against  oar  graver  friend;  be  could 
Hot  stand  it,  but  bolted  indignantly  out 
of  the  room ;  we  flung  up  the  sash,  and, 
with  loud  peals  of  laughter,  professed 
ourselves  decided  Scandinavians;  we 
offered  him  not  only  the  ships,  but  all 
the  shot,  powder,  cordage,  and  even  the 
biscuit,  if  he  would  come  back:  but 
nothing  could  turn  him ;  he  went  home ; 
and  it  took  us  a  fortnight  of  serious 
behaviour  before  we  were  forgiven. 

Francis  Homer  was  a  very  modest 
person,  which  men  of  great  under- 
standing seldom  are.  It  was  his  habit 
to  confirm  his  opinion  by  the  opinions 
of  others ;  and  often  to  form  them 
from  the  same  source. 

His  success  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  decided  and  immediate,  and 
went  on  increasing  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life.  Though  put  into  Parliament 
by  some  of  the  Great  Borough  Lords, 
every  one  saw  that  he  represented  his 
own  real  opinions:  without  hereditary 
wealth,  and  known  as  a  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  his  indei>endence 
was  never  questioned:  his  integrity, 
sincerity,  and  moderation,  were  ac- 
knowledged by  all  sides,  and  respected 
even  by  those  impudent  assassins  who 
live  only  to  discourage  honesty  and 
traduce  virtue.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  near  relation  of  mine*  once 
observed,  has  more  good  taste  than 
any  man  in  it.  Horner,  from  his 
manners,  his  ability,  and  his  integrity, 
became  a  general  favourite  with  the 
House;  they  suspended  for  him  their 
habitual  dislike  of  lawyers,  of  political 
adventurers,  and  of  young  men  of  con- 
teederabU  taalents  from  the  North. 

Your  brother  was  wholly  without 
pretensions  or  affectation.  I  have 
lived  a  long  time  in  Scotland,  and 
have  seen  very  few  affected  Scotch- 
men;  of  those  few  he  certainly  was 
not  one.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  he  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  effect  he  was  producing;  he  trusted 
to  his  own  good  nature  and  good  in- 
tentions, and  left  the  rest  to  chance. 

Having  known  him  well  before  he 
had  acquired  a  great  London  reputa- 

^,»  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  brother,  the  late 
■fefiobert  Smith. 


tion,  I  never  observed  that  his  fkme 
produced  the  slightest  alteration  in  his 
deportment:  he  was  as  affable  to  me, 
and  to  all  his  old  friendsi,  as  when  we 
were  debating  metaphysics  in  a  garret 
in  Edinburgh.  I  don*t  think  it  was 
in  the  power  of  ermine,  or  mace,  or 
seals,  or  lawn,  or  lace,  or  of  any  of 
those  emblems  and  ornaments  with 
which  power  loves  to  decorate  itself 
to  have  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  his 
character.  I  believe  it  would  have 
defied  all  the  corrupting  appellations 
of  human  vanity :  Serene,  Honourable, 
Right  Honourable,  Sacred,  Reverend, 
Right  Reverend,  Lord  High,  Earl, 
Marquis,  Lord  Mayor,  Your  Grace, 
Your  Honour,  and  every  other  vocable 
which  folly  has  invented  and  idolatry 
cherished,  would  all  have  been  lavished 
on  him  in  vain. 

The  character  of  his  onderstanding 
was  the  exercise  of  vigorous  reasoning, 
in  pursuit  of  important  and  difficult 
truth.  He  had  no  wit;  nor  did  he 
condescend  to  that  inferior  variety  of 
this  electric  talent  which  prevails 
occasionally  in  the  North,  and  which, 
under  the  name  of  WuL,  is  so  infinitely 
distressing  to  persons  of  good  taste: 
he  had  no  very  ardent  and  poetical 
imagination,  but  he  had  that  innate 
force,  which, 

Qnemvis  perferre  laborem 

Suasit,  et  induiit  noctes  vigilare  aerenas 
Qusrentem  dictis  quibus,  et  quo  carmine 

demum 
Clara  sua  possit  pnepaodere  Inmina  meoti 

Your  late  excellent  father,  though 
a  very  well  informed  person,  was  not 
what  would  be  called  a  literary  man, 
and  you  will  readily  concede' to  me 
that  none  of  his  family  would  pretend 
to  rival  your  brother  in  point  of  talents. 
I  never  saw  more  constant  and  high 
principled  attention  to  parenu  than  in 
his  instance;  more  habitual  and  re- 
spectful deference  to  their  opinions 
and  wishes.  I  never  saw  brothers  and 
sisters,  over  whom  he  might  have 
assumed  a  family  sovereignty,  treated 
with  more  cheerful,  and  endearing 
equality.  I  mention  these  things, 
because  men  who  do  good  things  are 
so  much  more  valnable  than  those  who 
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tay  wise  ones;  because  the  order  of 
haman  excellence  is  so  often  inverted, 
and  great  talents  considered  as  an 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  obscure 
rirtnes. 

Francis  Homer  was  always  very 
guarded  in  his  political  opinions; 
guarded  I  mean  against  the  excesses 
into  which  so  many  young  men  of 
talents  were  betrayed  by  their  admira^ 
tion  of  the  French  ReToIution.  He 
was  an  Knglish  Whig,  and  no  more 
than  an  English  Whig.  He  mourned 
sincerely  orer  the  crimes,  and  madness 
of  France,  and  nerer  for  a  single 
moment  surrendered  his  understanding 
to  the  novelty  and  nonsense  which  in- 
fested the  world  at  that  strange  era  of 
human  affairs. 

I  remember  the  death  of  many 
eminent  Englishmen,  but  I  can  safely 
say,  I  never  remember  an  impression 
so  general  as  that  excited  by  the  death 
of  Francis  Horner.  The  public  looked 
upon  him  as  a  powerful  and  a  safe  man, 
who  was  labouring  not  for  himself  or 
his  party,  but  for  them.  They  were 
convinced  of  his  talents,  they  confided 
in  his  moderation,  and  they  were  sure 


of  his  motives;  he  had  improved  so 
quickly,  and  so  much,  that  his  early 
death  was  looked  on  as  the  destruction 
of  a  great  statesman,  who  had  done 
but  a  small  part  of  the  good  which 
might  be  expected  from  him,  who  would 
infallibly  have  risen  to  the  highest 
offices,  and  as  infallibly  have  tilled 
them  to  the  public  good.  Then  as  he 
had  never  lost  a  friend,  and  made  so 
few  enemies,  there  was  no  friction,  no 
drawback ;  public  feeling  had  its  free 
course;  the  image  of  a  good  and  great 
man  was  broadly  before  the  world, 
unsullied  by  any  breath  of  hatred;  there 
was  nothing  but  pure  sorrow!  Youth 
destroyed  l^fore  its  time,  great  talents 
and  wisdom  hurried  to  the  grave,  a 
kind  and  good  man,  who  might  have 
lived  for  the  glory  of  England,  torn 
from  us  in  the  flower  of  his  life!  —  hut 
all  this  is  gone  and  past,  and,  as  Galileo 
said  of  his  lost  sight,  **  It  has  pleased 
God  it  should  be  so,  and  it  must  please 
me  also.** 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Stdney  Smith. 
August  28, 1812. 
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"LOCKING  IN"  ON  RAILWAYS. 
To  the  EdUor  qf  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Sir, 
It  falls  to  my  lot  to  travel  frequently 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
I  request  permission,  through  the 
medium  of  your  able  and  honest 
journal,  to  make  a  complaint  against 
the  directors  of  that  company. 

It  is  the  custom  on  that  railway  to 
lock  the  passengers  in  on  both  sides  — 
a  custom  which,  in  spite  of  the  dreadful 
example  at  Paris,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  they  mean  to  continue  with- 
out any  relaxation. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  life  I  have 
VouIL 


no  recollection  of  any  accident  so 
shocking  as  that  on  the  Paris  railway 
— a  massacre  so  sudden,  so  full  of  tor- 
ment— death  at  the  moment  of  plea- 
sure— death  aggravated  by  all  the 
amazement,  fear,  and  pain  which  can 
be  condensed  into  the  last  moments  of 
existence. 

Who  can  say  that  the  same  scene 
may  not  be  acted  over  again  on  the 
Great  Western  Raihroad  ?  That  in 
the  midst  of  their  tunnel  of  three  miles* 
length  the  same  scene  of  slaughter  and 
combustion  may  not  scatter  dismay 
!  and  alarm  over  the  whole  country  ? 
I  It  seems  to  mc  perfectly  monstrous 
1  that  a  board  of  ten  or  twelve  ma\iQ^<i- 
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lists  can  read  such  a  description,  and 
say  to  the  public, "  You  must  run  your 
chance  of  being  burnt  or  mutilated. 
Wc  have  arranged  our  plan  upon  the 
locking-in  system,  and  we  shall  not  in- 
cur the  risk  and  expense  of  changing  it." 

The  plea  is,  that  rash  or  drunken 
people  will  attempt  to  get  out  of  the 
carriages  which  are  not  locked,  and 
that  this  measure  really  originates 
from  attention  to  the  safety  of  the 
public  ;  so  that  the  lives  of  two  hundred 
persons  who  are  not  drunk  and  are 
not  rash,  are  to  be  endangered  for  the 
half-yearly  preservation  of  some  idiot, 
upon  whose  body  the  coroner  is  to 
sit,  and  over  whom  the  sudden-death 
man  is  to  deliver  his  sermon  against 
the  directors. 

The  very  fact  of  locking  the  doors 
will  be  a  frequent  source  of  accidents. 
Mankind,  whatever  the  directors  may 
think  of  that  process,  are  impatient  of 
combustion.  The  Paris  accident  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  passengers 
will  attempt  to  escape  through  the 
windows,  and  ten  times  more  of  mis- 
chief will  be  done  than  if  they  had  been 
left  to  escape  by  the  doors  in  the  usual 
manner. 

It  is  not  only  the  locking  of  the  doors 
which  is  to  be  deprecated  ;  but  the 
effects  which  it  has  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. Women,  old  people,  and  the 
sick,  are  all  forced  to  travel  by  the 
railroad  ;  and  for  200  miles  they  live 
under  the  recollection  not  only  of  im- 
pending danger,  but  under  the  know- 
ledge that  escape  is  impossible — a 
journey  comes  to  be  contemplated  with 
horror.  Men  cannot  persuade  the 
females  of  their  family  to  travel  by  the 
railroad ;  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  abominable  tyranny  and  perilous 
imprisonment. 

Why  does  the  necessity  of  locking 
both  doors  exist  only  on  the  Great 
Western  ?  Why  is  one  of  the  doors 
left  open  on  all  other  railways  ? 

The  public  have  a  right  to  every 
advantage  under  permitted  monopoly 
which  they  would  enjoy  under  free 
competition  ;  and  they  are   unjust  to 
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the  other  not,  is  there  the  smallest 
doubt  which  would  carry  away  all  the 
business  ?  Can  there  be  any  hedu- 
tion  in  which  timid  women,  dmnken 
men,  sages,  philosophers,  bishops,  and 
all  combustible  beings,  would  place 
themselves. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  legality  of 
lockmg  doors,  and  refusing  to  open 
them.  I  arrive  at  a  station  where 
others  are  admitted ;  but  I  am  not 
suffered  to  get  out,  though  perhaps  at 
the  point  of  death.  In  all  other  posi- 
tions of  life  there  is  egress  where  there 
is  ingress.  Man  is  universally  the 
master  of  his  own  body,  except  be 
chooses  to  go  from  Paddington  to 
Bridgewater:  there  only  the  Habeas 
Corpus  is  refused. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  ut- 
terly silly  or  mistaken  than  this  over- 
officious  care  of  the  public ;  as  if  every 
man  who  was  not  a  railway  director 
was  a  child  or  a  fool.  But  why  stop 
here  ?  AVhy  are  not  strait- waistcoats 
used  ?  Why  is  not  the  accidental  tra- 
veller strapped  down  ?  Why  do  conto- 
sion  and  fracture  still  remain  physically 
possible  ? 

Is  not  this  extreme  care  of  the  public 
new  ?  When  first  mail  coaches  began 
to  travel  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  out- 
sides  (if  I  remember  rightly)  were 
never  tied  to  the  roof.  In  packets 
landsmen  are  not  locked  into  the  cabin 
to  prevent  them  from  tumbling  over- 
board. This  affectionate  nonsen>c 
prevails  only  on  the  Great  Western. 
It  is  there  only  that  men,  women,  and 
children  (seeking  the  only  mode  of  tran- 
sit which  remains)  are  by  these  tender- 
hearted monopolists  immediately  com- 
mitted to  their  locomotive  priaon& 
Nothing  can,  in  fact,  be  so  absurd  as 
all  this  officious  zeal.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  directors  to  take  all  reasonable 
precautions  to  warn  the  public  of  dan- 
ger —  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
directors;  and  then,  this  done,  if  a 
fool-hardy  person  choose  to  expose 
himself  to  danger,  so  be  it  FooU 
there  will  be  on  roads  of  iron  and  on 


themselves  if  they  do  not  insist  upon  roads  of  gravel,  and  they  most  suffer 
;  tius  right.  If  there  were  two  parallel  for  their  folly ;  bat  why  are  Socrate?, 
^  nuJwsLjs,  the  one  locking  you  \xi,  «xi^\^\qu,  and  Solomon  to  be  locked  up  ? 
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Bat  18  all  this,  which  appears  so 
philanthropical,  mere  philanthropy? 
Does  not  the  locking  of  the  doors  sare 
servants  and  policemen?  Docs  not 
economy  mingle  with  these  benevolent 
feelings  ?  Is  it  to  save  a  few  fellow- 
creatares,  or  a  few  pounds,  that  the 
children  of  the  West  are  to  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed  in  the  locomotives  ?  I  do 
not  say  it  is  so ;  but  I  say  it  deserves 
a  very  serioas  examination  whether  it 
be  so  or  not.  Great  and  heavy  is  the 
sin  of  the  directors  of  this  huge  mono- 
poly, if  they  repeat  upon  their  own  iron 
the  tragedy  of  Paris,  in  order  to  increase 
their  dividends  a  few  shillings  per  cent 
The  country  has  (perhaps  inevitably) 
given  way  to  this  great  monopoly. 
Nothing  can  make  it  tolerable  for  a 
moment  but  the  most  severe  and  watch- 
ful jealousy  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
powers  are  exercised.  We  shall  have 
tyrannical  rules,  vexatious  rules,  ill 
temper,  pure  folly,  and  meddling  and 
impertinent  paternity.  It  is  the  abso- 
lute duty  of  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  (if  the  directors  prove  them- 
selves to  be  so  inadequate  to  the  new 
situation  in  which  they  arc  placed)  to 
restrain  and  direct  them  by  law ;  and 
if  these  two  gentlemen  are  afraid  of 
the  responsibility  of  such  laws,  they 
are  deficient  in  the  moral  courage 
which  their  o£Sce  requires,  and  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  public 
are  neglected. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Sydket  Smith. 
Kay  21, 1842. 


-LOCKING  IN**  ON  RAILWAYS 
To  ths  Editor  qfthe  Morning  Chronicle. 
Sir, 
SnrcE  the  letter  upon  railroads,  which 
yon  were  good  enough  to  insert  in  your 
paper,  I  have  had  some  conversation 
¥rith  two  gentlemen  officially  connected 
with  the  Great  Western.  Though  no- 
thing could  be  more  courteous  than 
their  manner,  nor  more  intelligible  than 
their  arguments,  I  remain  unshaken  as 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  doors 
open. 


There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  effect 
of  imagination,  the  idea  that  all  e8cai)e 
is  impossible,  that  (let  what  will  happen) 
you  must  sit  quiet  in  first  class  No.  2, 
whether  they  are  pounding  you  into  a 
jam,  or  burning  you  into  a  cinder,  or 
crumbling  you' into  a  human  powder. 
These  excellent  directors,  versant  in 
wood  and  metal,  seem  to  require  that 
the  imagination  should  be  sent  by  some 
other  conveyance,  and  that  only  loads 
of  unimpassioned,  unintellectual  flesli 
and  blood  should  be  darted  along  on 
the  Western  rail ;  whereas,  the  female 
homo  is  a  screaming,  parturient,  inter- 
jectional,  hysterical  animal,  whose  de- 
licacy and  timidity,  monopolists  (even 
much  as  it  may  surprise  them)  must  be 
taught  to  consult.  The  female,  in  all 
probability,  never  would  jump  out;  but 
she  thinks  she  may  jump  out  when  she 
pleases;  and  this  is  intensely  comfort- 
able. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  dangers  which 
hang  over  railroads.  The  one  re- 
tail dangers,  where  individuals  only 
are  concerned;  the  other,  wholesale 
dangers,  where  the  whole  train,  or  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  is  put  in  jeo- 
pardy. For  the  first  danger  there  is  a 
remedy  in  the  prudence  of  individuals; 
for  the  second,  there  is  none.  No  man 
need  be  drunk,  nor  need  he  jump  out 
when  the  carriage  is  in  motion  ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  science  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guard  effectually  against  the 
fracture  of  the  axle-tree,  or  the  explo- 
sion of  the  engine ;  and  if  the  safety 
of  the  one  party  cannct  be  consulted 
but  by  the  danger  of  the  other,  if  the 
foolish  cannot  be  restrained  but  by  the 
unjust  incarceration  of  the  wise,  the 
prior  consideration  is  due  to  those 
who  have  not  the  remedy  for  the  evil 
in  their  own  hands. 

But  the  truth  is — and  so  (afler  a 
hundred  monopolising  experiments  on 
public  patience)  the  railroad  directors 
will  find  it — there  can  be  no  other  de- 
pendence for  the  safety  of  the  public 
than  the  care  which  every  human 
being  is  inclined  to  take  of  his  own  life 
and  limbs.  Everything  beyond  this  is 
the  mere  lazy  tyranny  of  monopoly, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between 
human  beings  and  biQ^u  ^^^^t^^a^^^^ 
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If  riding  were  a  monopoly,  as  travel- 
ling in  carriages  is  now  become,  there 
are  many  gcndemen  whom  I  sec  riding 
in  the  Park  upon  snch  false  principles, 
that  I  am  sure  the  cantering  and  gal- 
loping directors  would  strap  them,  in 
the  ardour  of  their  affection,  to  the 
saddle,  padlock  them  to  the  stirrups,  or 
compel  them  to  ride  behind  a  police* 
man  of  the  stable ;  and  nothing  but  a 
motion  from  O'Brien,  or  an  order  from 
Gladstone,  could  release  them. 

Let  the  company  stick  up  all  sorts 
of  cautions  and  notices  within  their 
carriages  and  without ;  but,  after  that, 
no  doors  locked.  If  one  door  is  al- 
lowed to  be  locked,  the  other  will  soon 
be  so  too;  there  is  no  other  security  to 
the  public  than  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  practice.  The  directors  and  agents 
of  the  Great  Western  are  individually 
excellent  men ;  but  the  moment  men 
meet  in  public  boards,  they  cease  to  be 
collectively  excellent.  Th<i  fund  of 
morality  becomes  less,  as  the  indivi- 
dual contributors  increase  in  number. 
I  do  not  accuse  such  respectable  men 
of  any  wilful  violation  of  truth,  but  the 
memoirs  which  they  are  about  to  pre- 
sent will  be,  without  the  scrupulous 
cross-examination  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  mere  waste 
paper. 

But  the  most  absurd  of  all  legislative 
enactments  is  this  hemiplegian  law  — 
an  act  of  Parliament  to  protect  one  side 
of  the  body  and  not  the  other.  If  the 
wheel  comes  off  on  the  right,  the  open 
door  is  uppermost,  and  every  one  is 
saved.  If,  from  any  sudden  avalanche 
on  the  road,  the  carriage  is  prostrated 
to  the  left,  the  locked  door  is  uppermost, 
nil  escape  is  impossible,  and  the  rail- 
road martyrdom  begins. 

Leave  me  to  escape  in  the  best  way 
I  can,  as  the  fire-offices  very  kindly 
permit  me  to  do.  I  know  very  well 
the  danger  of  getting  out  on  the  off- 
side ;  but  escape  is  the  affair  of  a  mo- 
ment ;  suppose  a  train  to  have  passed 
at  that  moment,  I  know  I  am  safe  from 
any  other  trains  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  ;  and  \i  1  do  ^t  out  on 
the  off-side,  1  do  ivot  t^tsv^ml  Vsi  ^^^ 
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instant — only  half-roaated,  or  merely 
browned,  certainly  not  done  enough  for 
the  Great  Western  directors. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  the  wheel 
of  the  public  carriage,  in  which  a  friend 
of  mine  was  travell&ig,  began  ^>  smoke, 
but  was  pacified  by  several  backets  of 
water,  and  proceeded.  After  five  more 
miles,  the  whole  carriage  was  full  of 
smoke,  the  train  was  with  difficulty 
stopped,  and  the  flagrant  vehicle  re- 
moved. The  axle  was  nearly  in  two, 
and  in  another  mile  would  have  been 
severed. 

Railroad  travelling  is  a  delightful 
improvement  of  human  lifis.  Man  is 
become  a  bird  ;  he  can  fly  longer  and 
quicker  than  a  Solan  goose.  The 
mamma  rushes  sixty  miles  in  two 
hours  to  the  aching  finger  of  her  con- 
jugating and  declining  grammar  boy. 
The  early  Scotchman  scratches  himself 
in  the  morning  mists  of  the  North,  and 
has  his  porridge  in  Piccadilly  before 
the  setting  sun.  The  Puseyite  priest, 
after  a  rush  of  100  miles,  appears  with 
his  little  volume  of  nonsense  at  the 
breakfast  of  his  bookseller.  Every- 
thing is  near,  everything  is  immediate 
— time,  distance,  and  delay  are  abo- 
lished. But,  though  charming  and 
fascinating  as  all  this  is,  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  price  we  shall  pay 
for  it.  There  will  be  every  three  or 
four  years  some  dreadful  massacre- 
whole  trains  will  be  hurled  down  a 
precipice,  and  200  or  300  persons  will 
be  killed  on  the  spot.  There  will  be 
every  now  and  then  a  great  combustion 
of  human  bodies,  as  there  has  been  at 
Paris ;  then  all  the  newspapers  up  in 
arms — a  thousand  regulations,  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  the  directors  dare— 
loud  screams  of  the  velocity  whistle^ 
monopoly  locks  and  bolts,  as  before. 

The  locking  plea  of  directors  b  phil- 
anthrophy  ;  and  I  admit  that  to  guard 
men  from  the  commission  of  moral  evil 
is  as  philanthropical  as  to  prevent  phy- 
sical suffering.  There  is,  I  allow,  a 
strong  propensity  in  mankind  to  travel 
on  railroads  without  payinc  ;  and  to 
lock  mankind  in  till  they  have  com- 
v^^v^vVwxt  share  of  the  contract  is 


valley  of  death  between i\i^  two  ^xwav^«x!k«v^^sB^^  \fts»6»Ki  s^  ^ards  the 
bnt  am  over  to  the  op^Ax^'Vi«sftL\3iwA^v»2«^  ^^'^  ^^tsff:^sssw^%sj.^\ssss!^ 
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conduct,  bnt  to  bam  or  crash  a  ivhole 
train  merely  to  prcTcnt  a  few  immoral 
insides  from  not  paying,  is  I  hope  a 
little  more  than  Ripon  or  Gladstone 
will  bear. 

We  hare  been,  up  to  this  point,  very 
careless  of  our  railway  regulations. 
The  first  person  of  rank  who  is  killed 
will  put  eTeijthiug  in  order,  and  pro- 
duce a  code  of  the  most  careful  rales. 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  one  of  the  bench 
of  bishops ;  but  should  it  be  so  destined, 
let  the  burat  bishop — the  unwilling 
Latimer  —  remember  that,  howerer 
painful  gradual  concoction  by  fire  may 
be,  his  death  will  produce  unspeakable 
benefit  to  the  public  Even  Sodor  and 
Man  will  be  better  than  nothing.  From 
that  moment  the  bad  effects  of  the 
monopoly  are  destroyed  ;  no  more  fatal 
deference  to  the  directors  ;  no  despotic 
incarceration,  no  barbarous  inattention 
to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
human  body  ;  no  commitment  to  loco- 
motive  prisons  with  warrant.  We 
shall  then  find  it  possible 

"Yoyager  libre  sans  mourir.** 

Stdnst  Smitb. 
June7,l&tt. 


BURNING  ALIVE  ON  RAIL- 
ROADS. 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Morning  CkronicU. 

Sib, 
Having  gradually  got  into  this  little 
controversy  respecting  the  burning  hu- 
man  beings  alive  on  the  railroads,  I 
must  beg  leave,  preparatory  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill,  to  say  a  few  more 
words  on  the  subject.  If  I  could  have 
my  will  in  these  matters,  I  would 
introduce  into  the  bill  a  clause  abso- 
lutely prohibitory  of  all  locking  doors 
on  railroads ;  but  as  that  fascinating 
board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  does  not 
love  this,  and  as  the  public  may,  after 
some  repetitions  of  roasted  humanity, 
be  better  prepared  for  such  peremptory 
legislation,  the  better  method  perhaps 
will  be  to  give  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
power  of  opening  doors  (one  or  both), 


with  the  customary  penalties  against 
the  companies  for  disobedience  of 
orders,  and  then  the  board  may  use 
this  power  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

To  pass  a  one-legged  law,  giving 
power  over  one  door  and  not  the  other, 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  absurd  for  hu- 
man endurance.  If  railroad  companies 
were  aware  of  their  real  and  extended 
interests,  they  would  not  harass  the 
public  by  vexatious  regulations,  nor, 
under  the  plea  of  humanity  (though 
really  for  purposes  of  economy),  expose 
them  to  serious  periL  The  country  are 
very  angry  with  themselves  for  having 
granted  the  monopoly,  and  very  angry 
for  the  instances  of  carelessness  and 
oppression  which  have  appeared  in  the 
working  of  the  system  :  the  heaviest 
fines  are  inflicted  by  coroner's  juries, 
the  heaviest  damages  are  given  by 
common  juries.  Railroads  have  daily  * 
proofis  of  their  unpopularity.  If  Par- 
liament get  out  of  temper  with  these 
metallic  ways,  they  will  visit  them  with 
Laws  of  Iron,  and  burst  upon  them 
with  the  high  pressure  of  despotism. 

The  wayfaring  men  of  the  North  will 
league  with  the  wayfaring  men  of  the 
West;  South  and  East  will  join  hand 
in  hand  against  them.  All  the  points 
of  the  compass  will  combine  against 
these  vendors  of  velocity,  and  traders 
in  transition.  I  hope  a  clause  will  be 
introduced,  compelling  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  report  twice  a  year  to  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  accidents  of  railroads, 
their  causes,  and  their  prevention. 
The  public  know  little  or  nothing  of 
what  happens  on  the  rail.  All  the 
men  with  letters  upon  the  collars  of 
their  coats  are  sworn  to  secrecy  — 
nothing  can  be  extracted  from  them; 
when  anything  happens  they  neither 
appear  to  see  nor  hear  you. 

In  case  of  conflagration,  you  would 
be  to  them  as  so  many  joints  on  the 
spit.  It  has  occurred  to  500  persons, 
that  soft  impediments  behind  and  be-  » 
fore  (such  as  wool)  would  prevent  the 
dangers  of  meeting  or  overtaking. 
It  is  not  yet  understood  why  a  carri- 
age on  fire  at  the  end  of  the  train  can- 
not be  seen  by  the  driver  of  the  engine. 
All  this  may  be  great  nonsense;  but 
the  public  ought  to  know  that  these  ^ 
?t^ 
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points  have  been  properly  considered ;  j  instead  of  wrapping  themseWes  op  in 
they  should  know  that  there  are  a  set  { transcendental  phUoeopby,  and  the 
of  officers  paid  to  watch  over  their  in-  principles  of  letting-aloneness,  why  do 
terests,  and  to  guard  against  the  per-  ,  they  not  at  once  do  what  ought  to  be 
petual  encroachments,  the  carelessness,  done  —  what  most  be  done — and 
the  insolence,  and  the  avarice  of  mo-  what,  after  many  needless  butcheries, 
nopoly.  I  they  will  at  last  be  compelled  to  do? — 

Why  do  not  our  dear  Bipon  and !  Yours, 
our  youthful  Gladstone  see  this,  and  I  STDincT  Sxxtb. 

come  cheerfully  to  the  rescne  ?    and,  I    June  18, 1818. 


LETTERS,     ETC. 

OJf 

AMERICAN     DEBTS. 


THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  of  the 
Bev.  Sydney  Smith  to  the  House 
OF  CoNORKss  at  Washingtoit. 

I  petition  your  honourable  House  to 
institute  some  measures  for  the  re- 
storation of  American  credit,  and  for 
the  repayment  of  debts  incurred  and 
repudiated  by  several  of  the  States. 
Your  Petitioner  lent  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  a  sum  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  some  public  improvement. 
The  amount,  though  small,  is  to  him 
important,  and  is  a  saving  from  a  life 
income,  made  with  difficulty  and  pri- 
vation. If  their  refusal  to  pay  (from 
which  a  very  large  number  of  English 
families  are  suffering)  had  been  the 
result  of  war,  produced  by  the  unjust 
aggression  of  powerful  enemies ;  if  it 
had  arisen  from  civil  discord;  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  an  improvident 
application  of  means  in  the  first  years 
of  self-government :  if  it  were  the  act 
of  a  poor  State  struggling  against  the 
barrenness  of  nature — every  friend  of 
America  would  have  been  contented 
to  wait  for  better  times ;  but  the  fraud 
is  committed  in  the  profound  peace  of 
^  JPeiios)'lvania,  by  the  richest  State  in 


the  Union,  after  the  wise  investment 
of  the  borrowed  money  in  roads  and 
canals,  of  which  the  repndiators  are 
every  day  reaping  the  advantage.  It 
is  an  act  of  bad  &ith  which  (all  its  cir- 
cumstances considered)  has  no  parallel, 
and  no  excnse. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  loss  of  property 
which  your  Petitioner  laments;  be 
laments  still  more  that  immense  power 
which  the  bad  faith  of  America  has 
given  to  aristocratical  opinions,  and 
to  the  enemies  of  free  institutions,  in 
the  old  world.  It  is  in  vain  any  longer 
to  appeal  to  history,  and  to  point  out 
the  wrongs  which  the  many  have  re- 
ceived from  the  few.  The  Americans, 
who  boast  to  have  improved  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  old  worid,  have  at  least 
equalled  its  crimes.  A  great  nation, 
after  trampling  under  foot  all  earthly 
tyranny,  has  been  guilty  of  a  ^nd  as 
enormous  as  ever  disgraced  the  worst 
king  of  the  most  degraded  nation  of 
Europe. 

It  is  most  painful  to  your  Petitioner 
to  see  that  American  citiiens  excite, 
wherever  they  may  go,  the  recollection 
that  they  belong  to  a  dishonest  people, 
who  pride  themselves  on  having  tricked 
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iind  pillaged  Europe ;  and  this  mark  is 
fixed  bj  their  faithless  legbUtors  on 
some  of  the  best  and  most  honourable 
men  in  the  world,  whom  ererj  English- 
man has  been  eag^r  to  see  and  prond 
to  receive. 

It  is  a  subject  of  serious  concern  to 
jour  Petitioner  that  yon  are  losing  all 
that  power  which  the  friends  of  free- 
dom rejoiced  that  you  possessed,  look- 
ing upon  yon  as  the  ark  of  human 
happiness,  and  the  most  splendid 
picture  of  justice  and  of  wisdom  that 
the  world  had  yet  seen.  Little  did  the 
friends  of  America  expect  it,  and  sad 
is  the  spectacle  to  see  you  rejected  by 
CTcry  State  in  Europe,  as  a  nation  with 
whom  no  contract  can  be  made,  be- 
cnuse  none  will  be  kept ;  unstable  in 
the  very  foundations  of  social  life,  de- 
ficient in  the  elements  of  good  faith, 
men  who  prefer  any  load  of  infamy 
however  great,  to  any  pressure  of  tax- 
ation however  light. 

Nor  is  it  only  this  gigantic  bank- 
ruptcy for  so  many  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude  which  your  Petitioner  de- 
plores, but  he  is  alarmed  also  by  that 
total  want  of  shame  with  which  these 
things  have  been  done;  the  callous 
immorality  with  which  Europe  has 
been  plundered,  that  deadness  of  the 
moral  sense  which  seems  to  preclude 
all  return  to  honesty,  to  perpetuate 
this  new  infamy,  and  to  threaten  its 
extension  over  every  State  of  the 
Union. 

To  any  man  of  real  philanthropy, 
who  receives  pleasure  from  the  im- 
provements of  the  world,  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  public  debts  of  America, 
and  the  shameless  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  talked  of  and  done,  is  the 
most  melancholy  event  which  has  hap- 
pened during  the  existence  of  the 
present  generation.  Your  Petitioner 
sincerely  prays  that  the  great  and 
good  men  still  existing  among  you 
may,  by  teaching  to  the  United  States 
the  deep  disgrace  they  have  incurred 
in  the  whole  world,  restore  them  to 
moral  health,  to  that  high  position 
they  have  lost,  and  which,  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  so  impor- 
tant they  should  ever  maintain  ;  for 
the  United  States  are  now  working 


out  the  greatest  of  all  political  prob- 
lems, and  upon  that  confederacy  the 
eyes  of  thinking  men  are  intensely 
fixed,  to  see  how  far  the  mass  of  man- 
kind can  be  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  afiairs,  and  the 
esublishment  of  their  own  happiness. 

]£ayl8>18i8. 


LETTER  L 


To  tks  jBditor  qfthe  Morning  ChronicU, 

SIR, 
Yon  did  me  the  favour,  some  time 
since,  to  insert  in  your  valuable  journal 
a  petition  of  mine  to  the  American 
Congress,  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan 
made  by  me,  in  common  with  many 
other  unwise  people,  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  For  that  petition  I 
have  been  abused  in  the  grossest  man- 
ner by  many  of  the  American  papers. 
After  some  weeks*  reflection,  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  my  opinions,  or  to  re- 
tract my  expressions.  What  I  then 
said  was  not  wild  declamation,  but 
measured  truth.  I  repeat  again,  that 
no  conduct  was  ever  more  profligate 
than  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
History  cannot  pattern  it ;  and  let  no 
deluded  being  imagine  that  they  will 
ever  repay  a  single  farthing — their 
people  have  tasted  of  the  dangerous 
luxury  of  dishonesty,  and  they  will 
never  be  brought  back  to  the  homely 
rule  of  right.  The  money  transactions 
of  the  Americans  are  become  a  by- 
word among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
In  every  grammar-school  of  the  old 
world  ad  Grcecas  CaUndas  is  trans- 
lated —  the  American  dividends. 

I  am  no  enemy  to  America.  I  loved 
and  admired  honest  America  when  she 
respected  the  laws  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence ;  and  I  thought  the  United 
States  the  most  magniflccnt  picture  of  <i 
human  happiness  :  I  meddle  now  in 
these  matters  because  I  hate  fraud— 
because  I  pity  the  misery  it  has  occa- 
sioned—  because  I  motlrn  over  the 
hatred  it  has  excited  against  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Among  the  discussions  to  wtilcbi  CbA 
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moral  lubricities  of  this  insolvent  people 
have  given  birth,  they  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  right  of  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  property  of  their 
creditors  —  of  deciding  who  among 
them  is  rich,  and  who  poor,  and  who 
are  proper  objects  of  compassionate 
payment;  but  in  the  name  of  Mercury, 
the  great  god  of  thieves,  did  any  man 
ever  hear  of  debtors  alleging  the  wealth 
of  the  lender  as  a  reason  for  eluding 
the  payment  of  the  loan?  Is  the 
Stock  Exchange  a  place  for  the  tables 
of  the  money-lenders ;  or  is  it  n  school 
of  moralists,  who  may  amerce  the  rich, 
exalt  the  poor,  and  correct  the  in- 
equalities of  fortune.  Is  Biddle  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence 
to  exalt  the  humble,  and  send  the  rich 
empty  away  ?  Does  American  Provi- 
dence work  with  such  instruments  as 
Biddle  f 

But  the  only  good  part  of  this  bad 
morality  is  not  acted  upon.  The  rich 
are  robbed,  but  the  poor  are  not  paid: 
they  growl  against  the  dividends  of 
Dives,  and  don't  lick  the  sores  of 
Lazarus.  They  seize  with  loud  ftc< 
clamations  on  the  money  bags  of 
Jones  Loyd,  Rothschild,  and  Goring, 
but  they  do  not  give  back  the  pittance 
of  the  widow,  and  the  bread  of  the 
child.  Tliose  knaves  of  the  setting 
sun  may  call  me  rich,  for  I  have  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  but  the 
curate  of  the  next  parish  is  a  wretched 
soul,  bruised  by  adversity ;  and  the 
three  hundred  pounds  for  his  chil- 
dren, which  it  has  taken  his  life  to 
save,  is  eaten  and  drunken  by  the 
mean  men  of  Pennsylvania  —  by  men 
who  are  always  talking  of  the  virtue 
and  honour  of  ihc  United  States  —  by 
men  who  soar  above  others  in  what 
they  say,  and  sink  below  all  nations 
in  what  they  do  —  who,  after  float- 
ing on  the  heaven  of  declamation, 
fall  down  to  feed  on  the  offal  and 
garbage  of  the  earth. 

Persons  who  are  not  in  the  secret 
are  inclined  to  consider  the  abomin- 
able conduct  r)f  the  repudiating  States 
to  proceed  from  exhawsiion — **They 
don't  pay  because  lVie>'  ewwiQX.  '^«^\^' 


just  now  reached  this  coantry,  this  is 
the  picture  of  the  finances  of  the  in- 
solvent States.  Their  debts  may  be 
about  200  millions  of  dollars;  at  an 
interest  of  6  per  cent,  this  makes  an 
annual  charge  of  12  millions  of  dul- 
lars,  which  is  little  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  their  income  in  1840,  and 
may  be  presumed  to  be  less  than  1 
per  cent,  of  their  present  income;  bat 
if  they  were  all  to  provide  funds  for 
the  punctual  payment  of  inter<>st,  the 
debt  could  readily  be  converted  into  a 
4  or  5  per  cent,  stock,  and  the  excess, 
converted  into  a  sinking  fund,  would 
discharge  the  debt  in  less  than  thirty 
years.  The  debt  of  Pennsylvania, 
estimated  at  40  millions  of  dollars, 
bears,  at  5  per  cent,  an  annual  in- 
terest of  2  millions.  The  income  of 
this  State  was,  in  1840,  131  millions 
of  dollars,  and  is  probably  at  this 
time  not  less  than  150  millions:  a  nett 
revenue  of  only  Ij  per  cent,  would 
produce  the  two  millions  required. 
So  that  the  price  of  national  character 
in  Pennsylvania  is  1|  per  cent,  on  the 
nett  income;  and  if  this  market  price 
of  morals  were  establishetl  here,  a 
gentleman  of  a  thousand  a  year  would 
deliberately  and  publicly 'submit  to 
infamy  for  \5l  per  annum;  and  a 
poor  man,  who  by  laborious  industry 
had  saved  one  hundred  a  year,  would 
incur  general  disgrace  and  oppro- 
brium for  thirty  shillings  by  the  year. 
There  really  should  be  lunatic  asylums 
for  nations  as  well  as  for  individuals. 

But  they  begin  to  feel  all  this:  their 
tone  is  changed;  they  talk  with  bated 
breath  and  whispering  apology,  and 
allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
their  skipping  spirit.  They  strutted 
into  this  miserable  history,  and  begin 
to  think  of  sneaking  out. 

And  then  the  subdolons  press  of 
America  contends  that  the  English 
under  similar  circumstances  would  act 
with  their  own  debt  in  the  same 
manner;  but  there  are  many  English 
constituencies  where  are  thousands 
not  worth  a  shilling,  and  no  such  idea 
has  been  broached  among  them,  nor 
has  any  petition  to  such  effect  been 
^^Ttwtv^Ad   to    the    legislature.      Bat 


ivhcreas,  from  cslvniaXAs  v?\jiOcL  >xw^>^V^V>i'^'ej  ^\^^^ 
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won'd  It  be  a  condact  less  wicked  than 
that  of  the  AmericaDS?  Is  there  not 
one  immutable  law  of  justice  —  is  it 
not  written  in  the  book?  Does  it  not 
beat  in  the  heart?  —  are  the  great 
guide-marks  of  life  to  be  concealed 
by  such  nonsgise  as  this?  I  deny  the 
fact  on  which  the  reasoning  is  founded; 
and  if  the  focts  were  true,  the  reason- 
ing would  be  false. 

I  never  meet  a  Pennsylvanian  at  a 
London  dinner  without  feeling  a  dis- 
position to  seize  and  divide  him ;  —  to 
allot  his  beaver  to  one  sufferer  and  his 
coat  to  another—- to  appropriate  his 
pocket-handkerchief  to  the  orphan, 
and  to  comfort  the  widow  with  his 
silver  watch,  Broadway  rings,  and 
the  London  Guide,  which  he  always 
carries  in  his  pockets.  How  such  a 
man  can  set  himself  down  at  an  Eng- 
lish table  without  feeling  that  he  owes 
two  or  three  pounds  to  every  man  in 
company  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive: 
he  has  no  more  right  to  eat  with 
honest  men  than  a  leper  has  to  eat 
with  clean  men.  If  he  have  a  particle 
of  honour  in  his  composition  he  should 
shut  himself  up,  and  say,  "  I  cannot 
mingle  with  you,  I  belong  to  a  de- 
graded people  —  I  must  hide  myself — 
I  am  a  plunderer  from  Pennsylvania." 

Figure  to  yourself  a  Pennsylva- 
nian  receiving  foreigners  in  his  own 
country,  walking  over  the  public 
works  with  them,  and  showing  them 
Larcenous  Lake,  Swindling  Swamp, 
Crafty  Canal,  and  Rogues'  Railway, 
and  other  dishonest  works.  "This 
swamp  we  gained  (says  the  patriotic 
bon'owcr)  by  the  repudiated  loan  of 
1828.  Oar  canal  robbery  was  in 
1830;  we  pocketed  your  good  people's 
money  for  the  railroad  only  last  year." 
All  this  may  seem  very  smart  to  the 
Americans ;  but  if  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  bom  among  such  a  people, 
the  land  of  my  fathers  should  not 
retain  me  a  single  moment  after  the 
act  of  repudiation.  I  would  appeal 
firom  my  fathers  to  my  forefathers.  I 
would  fly  to  Newgate  for  greater 
purity  of  thought,  and  seek   in   the 

Srisons  of  England  for  better  rules  of 
fe. 
This   new    and    vain    people    can 


never  forgive  us  for  having  preceded 
them  300  years  in  civilisation.  They 
are  prepared  to  enter  into  the  most 
bloody  wars  in  England,  not  on  ac- 
count of  Oregon,  or  boundaries,  or 
right  of  search,  but  because  our  clothes 
and  carriages  are  better  made,  and 
because  Bond  Street  beats  Broadway. 
Wise  Webster  does  all  he  can  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  these  are  not 
lawful  causes  of  war;  but  wars,  and 
long  wars,  they  will  one  day  or  an- 
other produce;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  only  advantage  of  repudiation. 
The  Americans  cannot  gratify  their 
avarice  and  ambition  at  once;  they 
cannot  cheat  and  conquer  at  the  same 
time.  The  warlike  power  of  every 
country  depends  on  their  Three  per 
Cents.  If  CsBsar  were  to  reappear 
upon  earth,  Wettenhall's  list  would 
be  more  important  than  his  Commen- 
taries ;  Rothschild  would  open  and 
shm  the  temple  of  Janus ;  Thomas 
Baring,  or  Bates,  would  probably 
command  the  Tenth  Legion,  and  the 
soldiers  would  march  to  battle  with 
loud  cries  of  Scrip  and  Omnium  re- 
duced. Consols,  and  Csesar !  Now, 
the  Americans  have  cut  themselves  of! 
from  all  resources  of  credit.  Having 
been  as  dishonest  as  they  can  be,  they 
are  prevented  from  being  as  foolish  as 
they  wish  to  be.  In  the  whole  habit- 
able globe  they  cannot  borrow  a  guinea, 
and  they  cannot  draw  the  sword  be- 
cause they  have  not  money  to  buy  it. 

If  I  were  an  American  of  any  of  the 
honest  States,  I  would  never  rest  till  I 
had  compelled  Pennsylvania  to  be  as 
honest  as  myself.  The  bad  faith  of 
that  State  brings  disgrace  on  all ;  just 
as  common  snakes  arc  killed  because 
vipers  are  dangerous.  I  have  a  gene- 
ral feeling,  that  by  that  breed  of  men 
I  have  been  robbed  and  ruined,  and  I 
shudder  and  keep  aloof.  The  pecu- 
niary credit  of  every  State  is  affected 
by  Pennsylvania.  Ohio  pays  ;  but 
with  such  a  bold  bankruptcy  before 
their  eyes  how  long  will  Ohio  pay? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
capitalists  are  averted  from  the  United 
States.  The  finest  commercial  un- 
derstandings will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.     Men  ri^vdl^  \>aas.^  ^Vja 
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penetrate  boldly  into  the  dealings  of 
nations,  and  work  with  vigour  and 
virtue  for  honourable  wealth  —  great 
and    high-minded     merchants  —  will 


morbid  hatred  of  America  f  "  Bat  this 
question,  all-atfecting  as  it  is,  is  stolen 
from  Pilpay's  fables : — "A  fox,**  says 
Pilpay, "  caught  by  the  leg  in  a  trap 


loathe,  and    arc    now  loathing,    the  \  near  the  farm -yard,  uttered  the  most 


name  of  America  :  it  is  becoming, 
since  its  feJl,  the  comroon-sewer  o( 
Europe,  and  the  native  home  of  the 
needy  villain. 

And  now,  drab-coloured  men  of 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  yet  a  moment 
left :  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  an- 
chored upon  you — 

*'  Surrezit  mundus  justis  ftiriis :" 

start  up  from  that  trance  of  dishonestv 
into  which  you  are  plunged;  don  t 
think  of  the  flesh  which  walls  about 
your  life,  but  of  that  sin  which  has 
liurled  you  from  the  heaven  of  charac- 
ter, which  hangs  over  you  like  a  de- 
vouring pestilence,  and  makes  good 
men  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  sing. 
It  is  not  for  Gin  Sling  and  Sherry 
Cobbler  alone  that  man  is  to  live,  but 
for  those  great  principles  against  which 
no  argument  can  be  listened  to  — 
principles  which  give  to  every  power 
a  double  power  above  their  functions 
and  their  offices,  which  are  the  books, 
the  arts,  the  academies  that  teach,  lift 
up,  and  nourish  the  world — principles 
(I  am  quite  serious  in  what  I  say) 
above  cash,  superior  to  cotton,  higher 
than  currency,  —  principles,  without 
which  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live, 
which  every  servant  of  God,  over  every 
sea  and  in  all  lands,  should  cherish  — 
usque  ad  abdita  spiramenta  animce. 
Yours,  &c. 

Sydney  Smith. 
Nov.  3, 1845. 


LETTER  n. 
To  the  Editor  cfthe  Morning  Chronicle, 
Sir, 
Having  been  unwell  for  some  days 
past,  I  have  had   no  opportunity  of 
paying  my  respects  to  General  Duff 
Green,  who  (whatever  be   his   other 
merits),  has  certainly  not  shown  him- 
self a  Washington  in  defence  of  his 
country.     The  Get\eTB\  d«nvwi^%,V\\\v 
a  beautiful  B\iiip\\c\ty,  *^WKeace  \Ku 


piercing  cries  of  distress  :  forthwith  all 
the  birds  of  the  yard  gathered  round 
him,  and  seemed  to  delight  in  his  mis- 
fortune ;  hens  chuckled,  geese  hissed, 
ducks  quacked,  and  chanticleer  with 
shrill  cockadoodles  rent  the  air. 
*  Whence.'  said  the  fox,  limping  for- 
ward with  infinite  gravity,  *  whence 
this  morbid  hatred  of  the  fox  ?  M  hat 
have  I  done?  Whom  have  I  injured  ? 
I  am  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
tit  these  symptoms  of  aversion.*  *  Oh ! 
you  old  villain,'  the  poultry  exclaimed, 
'  Where  are  oiu*  ducklings  ?  Where 
are  our  goslings  ?  Did  not  I  see  you 
running  away  yesterday  with  my  mo- 
ther in  your  mouth  ?  Did  you  not  eat 
lip  all  my  relations  last  week  ?  You 
ought  to  die  the  worst  of  deaths — to 
lie  pecked  into  a  thousand  pieces,'" 
Xow  hence.  General  Green,  comes  the 
tnorbid  hatred  of  America,  as  you  term 
it — because  her  conduct  has  been  pre- 
datory— because  she  has  ruined  fo 
many  helpless  children,  so  many  miser- 
able women,  so  many  aged  men— 
becatise  she  has  disturbed  the  order  of 
the  world,  and  rifled  those  sacred  trea- 
sures which  human  virtue  had  hoarded 
Tor  human  misery.  Why  is  such  hatred 
morbid?  Why,  is  it  not  just,  inevitable, 
i  Qnate  ?  Why,  is  it  not  disgraceful  to 
(vant  it  ?  Why,  is  it  not  honourable 
to  feel  it  ? 

Hate  America ! ! !  I  hare  loved  and 
honoured  America  all  my  life;  and 
in  the  Edinburgh  lieview,  and  at 
ft II  opportunities  which  my  trumpery 
sphere  of  action  has  afforded.  I  hare 
never  ceased  to  praise  and  defend  the 
United  States;  and  to  every  American 
ti)  whom  I  havd  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  introduced,  I  have  proffered  all 
rJje  hospitality  in  my  power.  Bat  I 
i:annot  shut  my  eyes  to  enormooi 
dishonesty;  nor,  remenxbering  their 
former  state,  can  I  restrain  myself 
from  calling  on  them  (thoui^h  I  copy 
Satan)  to  spring  up  from  the  gulf  of 
\\iX^vcv^  in  which  they  are  rolling,— 
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I  am  astonished  that  the  honest 
States  of  America  do  not  draw  a  cw- 
don  saniiaire  round  their  unpaying 
brethren — that  the  truly  mercantile 
New  Yorkers,  and  the  thoroughly 
honest  people  of  Massachusetts,  do  not 
in  their  European  visits  wear  an  uni- 
form with  **&  a,  or  Solvent  States," 
worked  in  gold  letters  upon  the  coat, 
and  receipts  in  foil  of  all  demands 
tamboured  on  their  waistcoats,  and 
"our  own  property  "  figured  on  their 
pantaloons. 

But  the  General  seemed  shocked 
that  I  should  say  the  Americans  can- 
not go  to  war  without  money:  but 
what  do  I  mean  by  war?  Not  irrup- 
tions into  Canada —  not  the  embodying 
of  militia  in  Oregon ;  but  a  long, 
tedious,  maritime  war  of  four  or  five 
years*  duration.  Is  any  man  so  foolish 
ixs  to  suppose  that  Rothschild  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  such  wars  as  these?  and 
that  a  bankrupt  State,  without  the 
power  of  borrowing  a  shilling  in  the 
world,  may  not  be  crippled  in  such 
a  contest?  We  all  know  that  the 
Americans  can  fight.  Nobody  doubts 
their  courage.  I  see  now  in  my 
mind's  eye  a  whole  army  on  the  plains 
of  Pennsylvania  in  battle  array,  im- 
mense corps  of  insolvent  light  infantry, 
regiments  of  heavy  horse  debtors, 
-Jbattalions  of  repudiators,  brigades  of 
bankrupts,  with  Vivre  sans  payer,  ou 
mourir,  on  their  banners,  and  ctre 
alieno  on  their  trumpets:  all  these 
desperate  debtors  would  fight  to  the 
death  for  their  country,  and  probably 
drive  into  the  sea  their  invading  cre- 
ditors, or  their  courage,  I  repeat 
again,  I  have  no  doubt  I  wish  I  had 
the  same  confi^dcnce  in  their  wisdom. 
But  I  believe  they  will  become  in- 
toxicated by  the  flattery  of  unprin- 
cipled orators;  and,  instead  of  entering 
with  us  into  a  noble  competition  in 
making  calico  (the  great  object  for 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  app)cars 
to  have  been  created),  they  will  waste 
their  happiness  and  their  money  (if 
they  can  get  any)  in  years  of  silly, 
bloody,  foolish,  and  accursed  war,  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  Perkins  is  a 
real  fine  gentleman,  and  that  the  car- 
ronades  of  the  Washington  steamer 


will  carry  further  than  those  of  the 
Britisher  Victoria,  or  the  Robert  Peel 
vessel  of  war. 

I  am  accused  of  applying  the  epithet 
repudiation  to  States  which  have  not 
repudiated.  Perhaps  so ;  but  then 
these  latter  States  have  not  paid.  But 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  man 
who  says,  "  I  don't  owe  you  anything, 
and  will  not  pay  you,"  and  another 
who  says,  "  I  do  owe  you  a  sum,"  and 
who,  having  admitted  the  debt,  never 
pays  it  ?  There  seems  in  the  first  to 
be  some  slight  colour  of  right ;  but 
the  second  is  broad,  blazing,  refulgent, 
meridian  fraud. 

It  may  be  very  true  that  rich  and 
educated  men  in  Pennsylvania  wish  to 
pay  the  debt,  and  that  the  real  ob- 
jectors are  the  Dutch  and  German 
agriculturists,  who  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  the  effect  of  character 
upon  clover.  All  this  may  be  very 
true,  but  it  is  a  domestic  quarrel. 
Their  churchwardens  of  reputation 
must  make  a  private  rate  of  infamy 
for  themselves  —  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  rate.  The  real  quarrel 
is  the  Unpaid  World  versus  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

And  now,  dear  Jonathan,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  follow  the  ^advice  of  a 
real  friend,  who  will  say  to  you  what 
Wat  Tyler  had  not  the  virtue  to  say, 
and  what  all  speakers  in  the  eleven 
recent  Pennsylvanian  elections  have 
cautiously  abstained  from  saying,— 
**  Make  a  great  effort;  book  up  at 
once,  and  pay."  You  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  obloquy  and  contempt 
to  which  you  are  exposing  yourselves 
all  over  Europe.  Bull  is  naturally  dis- 
posed to  love  you,  but  he  loves  nobody 
who  does  not  pay  him.  His  imaginary 
paradise  is  some  planet  of  punctual 
payment,  where  ready  money  prevails, 
and  where  debt  and  discount  are 
unknown.  As  for  me,  as  soon  as  I 
hear  that  the  last  farthing  is  paid  to 
the  last  creditor,  I  will  appear  on  my 
knees  at  the  bar  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
Senate  in  the  plumcopiccan  robe  of 
American  controversy.  Each  Con- 
script Jonathan  shall  trickle  over  me 
a  few  drops  of  tar,  and  help  to  dccor^tA 
me  vrVlYi  xYios^  ^Ti«\  ^v^stfis*  \cw  ^aW^a. 


3S2  MODERN 

the  Tanqaished  reasoner  of  the  trans- 
atlantic world  does  homage  to  the 
physical  saperiority  of  his  opponents. 
And  now,  having  cased  my  soul  of  its 
indignation,  and  sold  my  stock  at  40 
per  cent,  discoant,  I  sulkily  retire 
from  the  subject,  with  a  fixed  intention 
of  lending  no  more  money  to  free  and 


CHANGES* 

enlightened  republics,  bnt  of  employing 
my  money  henceforUi  in  baying  up 
Abyssinian  bonds,  and  purchasing 
into  the  Turkish  Fours,  or  the  Tunis 
Three-and-a-half  per  Cent,  funds. 


Stdnet  Smith. 


November  22, 1848. 


MODEEN     CHANGES. 


"  Tlie  good  of  ancient  times  let  others  state, 
I  think  it  lucky  I  was  bom  so  late.** 

Mr.  Editor, 

It  is  of  some  importance  at  what 
period  a  man  is  born.  A  young  roan, 
alive  at  this  period,  hardly  knows  to 
what  improvements  of  human  life  he 
has  been  introduced ;  and  I  would 
bring  before  his  notice  the  following 
eighteen  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  England  since  I  first  began 
to  breathe  in  it  the  breath  of  life — a 
period  amounting  now  to  nearly 
seventy-three  years. 

Gas  was  unknown :  I  groped  about 
the  streets  of  London  in  all  but  the 
utter  darkness  of  a  twinkling  oil  lamp, 
under  the  protection  of  watchmen  in 
their  grand  climacteric,  and  exposed 
to  every  species  of  depredation  and 
•  insult. 

I  have  been  nine  hours  in  sailing 
from  Dover  to  Calais  before  the  inven- 
tion of  steam.  It  took  me  nine  hours 
to  go  from  Taunton  to  Bath  before  the 
invention  of  railroads,  and  I  now  go  in 
six  hours  from  Taunton  to  London ! 
In  going  from  Taunton  to  Bath,  I 
suffered  between  10,000  and  12,000  se- 
vere contusions,  before  stone-breaking 
Macadam  was  bom. 


ment  of  London;  and  I  now  glide 
without  noise  or  fracture,  on  wooden 
pavements. 

I  can  walk,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
police,  from  one  end  of  London  to  the 
other,  without  molestation;  or,  if  tired, 
get  into  a  cheap  and  active  cab,  instead 
of  those  cottages  on  wheels,  which  the 
hackney  coaches  were  at  the  beginning 
of  my  life. 

I  had  no  umbrella  I  There  were  little 
used,  and  very  dear.  There  were  no 
waterproof  hats,  and  my  hat  has  often 
been  reduced  by  rains  into  its  primitire 
pulp. 

I  could  not  keep  my  smallclothes  in 
their  proper  place,  for  braces  were  un- 
known. If  I  had  the  gout,  there  was 
no  colchicum.  If  I  was  bilious,  there 
was  no  calomel.  If  I  was  attacked  by 
ague,  there  was  no  quinine.  There 
were  filthy  coffee-houses  instead  of 
elegant  clubs.  Game  could  not  be 
bought.  Quarrels  about  nnconunuted 
tithes  were  endless.  The  corruption  of 
Parliament,  before  Reform,  infamous. 
There  were  no  banks  to  receive  the 
savings  of  the  poor.  The  Poor  Laws 
were  gradually  sapping  the  vitals  of 
thecountiT;  and  whatever  miseries  I 
suffered,  I  had  no  post  to  whibk  my 
complaints  for  a  single  penny  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  Uie  empire;  and 


I  paid  I5i.  in  a  sw^X^  7 wet  loi  i^Vst\,*\Ti  «^\u  of  all  these  privations,  I 
irs  of  carriagc-«pnn£a  0Ti>XM&^'^^A\vi^^^^^j5s«.'Cc^>«si^vaa.Ti.^^ 
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that  I  was  not  more  discontented,  and 
utterly  sarprised  that  all  these  changes 
and  inventions  did  not  occar  two 
centuries  ago.  Z. 

I  forgot  to  add,  that  as  the  hasket  of 


stage  coaches,  in  wliich  luggage  was 
then  carried,  had  no  springs,  your 
clothes  were  rubbed  lill  to  pieces;  and 
that  even  in  the  best  society  one-third 
of  the  gentlemen  at  least  were  always 
dnmk. 


A     FRAGMENT 

ON 

THE  mSH  ROMAN  CATHOHC  CHUECH. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  following  nnrevised  fragment, 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  if  it  serve  no  other 
purpose,  will  at  least  prove  that  his 
idstf  as  well  as  his  earliest  efforts,  were 
exerted  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
freedom,  and  may  satisfy  those  who 


have  objected  to  his  later  writings, 
because  his  own  interest  appeared  to  be 
bound  up  with  his  opinions,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life,  boldly  to  advocate  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  justice  to  others. 
April,  1846. 


Private  Memoranda  qf  SuJbjeetM  intended 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  Pamphlet, 
dbc. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  F.  Egerton,  for  the 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholio  clergy. 
Printed  separately,  I  believe,  iu  Ireland. 

Evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1824  and  1825,  including  Doyle's. 

A  Speech  of  Charles  Grant's  in  1819,  on  a 
motion  of  James  Daly  to  enforce  the  In- 
surrection Act. 

Debates  on  Maynooth,  in  February  last 
.(18«). 

Hard  case  of  the  priest's  first  year. 

Provision  offered  by  Pitt  and  Castlereagh, 
and  accepted  by  the  hierarchy. 


*Send  ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  and 

refuse  to  send  them  to  Borne. 
England  should  cast  off  its  connection  with 

the  Irish  Church. 
Lord  P.  Egerton's  plan  for  paying  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  in  1825.  The  prelates 

sgreed  to  take  the  money. 
*01d  mode  of  governing  by  Protestants  at 

an  end. 
*yast  improvements  since  the  Union,  and 

ftdly  specified  in  Martin,  page  35. 
'Priests  dare  not  thwart  the  people  for  fear 

of  losing  money. 

*  Dreadful  oppression  of  the  people. 

*  Bishops  dare  not  enforce  their  rules.  They 
I     must  have  money. 


*  These  subjects  are  treated  of  in  the  Fngment. 


The  revenue  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  made  up  of  half- 
pence, potatoes,  rags,  bones,  and  frag- 


ments of  old  clothes;  and  those,  Irish 
old  clothes.  They  worship  often  in 
hovels,  or  in  the  open  air,  from  the 
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vHint  of  any  place  of  worship, 
religion  is  the  religion  of  three-fourths 
of  the  population!  Not  far  off,  in  a 
well-windowed  and  well-roofed  house, 
is  a  well-paid  Protestant  clergjman, 
preaching  to  stools  and  hassocks,  and 
crying  in  the  wilderness;  near  him 
the  clerk,  near  him  the  sexton,  near 
him  the  sexton's  wife — furious  against 
the  errors  of  Popery,  and  willing  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  great 
truths    established   at    the     Diet    of 

There  is  a  story  in  the   LeinsCer 
fiunily  which  passes  under  the  name  of 

•*5A«  is  not  well.'' 

A  Protestant  clergyman,  whose 
church  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
a  guest  at  the  house  of  that  upright 
and  excellent  man  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 
He  had  been  staying  there  three  or 
four  days;  and  on  {Saturday  night,  as 
they  were  all  retiring  to  their  rooms, 
the  Duke  said,  **We  shall  meet  to- 
morrow at  breakfast." — "Not  so  (said 
our  Milesian  Protestant);  your  hour, 
my  lord,  is  a  little  too  late  for  me;  I 
am  very  particular  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty,  and  your  breakfast  will  in- 
terfere with  my  church."  The  Duke 
was  pleased  with  the  very  proper  ex- 
cuses of  his  guest,  and  they  separated 
for  the  night; — his  Grace  perhaps 
deeming  his  palace  more  safe  from  all 
the  evils  of  life  for  containing  in  its 
bosom  such  an  exemplary  son  of  the 
Church.  The  first  person,  however, 
whom  the  Duke  saw  in  the  morning 
upon  entering  the  breakfast-room  was 
our  punctual  Protestant,  deep  in  rolls 
and  butter,  his  finger  in  an  egg,  and  a 
large  slice  of  the  best  Tipperary  ham 
secured  on  his  plate.  **  Delighted  to 
see  you,  my  dear  vicar,"  said  the  Duke, 
**  but  I  must  say  as  much  surprised  as 
delighted." — "Oh,  don*t  you  know 
what  has  happened?"  said  the  sacred 
breakfastcr.— "S/ic  is  not  well"— **  Who 
is  not  well?"  said  the  Duke:  "you  are 
not  married — you  have  no  sister 
living—  Tm  quite  uneasy;  tell  me  who 
is  not  well."— "Why  the  fact  is,  my 
Jord    Duke,    that    my    coTv^;re^ation 


wife  is  in  Tery  delicate  health:  when 
she  cannot  attend,  we  cannot  muster 
the  number  tnentioned  in  the  rubric; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  no  serrioe  on 
that  day.  The  good  woman  had  a  cold 
and  sore  throat  this  morning,  and,  as 
I  had  breakfasted  bat  slightly,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  hairy  back  to 
the  regular  family  dejeaner."  I  don't 
know  that  the  clergyman  behaved 
improperly;  but  such  a  church  is  hardly 
worth  an  insurrection  and  dvil  war 
every  ten  years. 

Sir  Robert  did  well  in  fighting  it  out 
with  O'Connell.  He  was  too  la^;  but 
when  ne  began  he  did  it  boldly  and 
sensibly,  and  I,  for  one,  am  heartily 
glad  O'Connell  has  been  found  guilty 
and  imprisoned.  He  was  either  ia 
earnest  about  Repeal,  or  he  was  noL 
If  he  were  in  earnest,  I  entirely  agree 
with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Spencer, 
that  civil  war  is  preferable  to  Repeal. 
Much  as  I  hate  wonnda,  dangers, 
privations,  and  explosions — much  as 
I  love  regular  hours  of  dinner — foolish 
as  I  think  men  covered  with  the  fea- 
thers of  the  malePuUiudcmestiaUf  and 
covered  with  lace  in  the  coarse  of  the 
ischiatic  nerve — much  as  I  detest  all 
these  follies  and  ferocities,  I  would 
rather  turn  soldier  myself  than  ac- 
quiesce quietly  in  such  a  separation  of 
the  empire. 

It  is  such  a  piece  of  nonsense,  that  no 
man  can  have  any  reverence  for  him- 
self who  would  stop  to  discuss  such  a 
question.  It  is  such  a  piece  of  anti- 
British  villany,  that  none  bat  the  bit- 
terest enemy  of  our  blood  and  people 
could  entertain  such  a  project !  It  is 
to  be  met  only  with  round  and  grape— 
to  be  answered  by  Shrapnel  and  Con- 
greve ;  to  be  discussed  in  bolloir 
squares,  and  refuted  by  battalions  four 
deep;  to  be  put  down  by  the  ultima 
ratio  of  that  armed  Aristotle,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington. 

O'Connell  is  released  ;  and  released 
I  have  no  doubt  by  the  conscientious 
decision  of  the  Law  Lords.  If  he  were 
unjustly  (even  from  some  technical  de- 
fect) imprisoned,  I  rejoice  in  his  libera- 
tion.   Enghind  is,  I  believe,  the  omhf 


consists  of  the  c\ctV,  Oi^  scxxqxv,  wi^ Viwwitorj  \si  >35a  "vorld^  wht-re  sash  an 
the  sextons  wife.    "Kon?  x\i<a  %fcxXOTi^\w«iX «w^>q«^\»^\k&^ 
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Irishman  (if  there  be  a  wise  Irishman) 
should  be  slow  in  separating  from  a 
country  whose  spirit  can  produce,  and 
whose  institutions  can  admit,  of  such  a 
result.  Of  his  guilt  no  one  doubts,  bat 
guilty  men  must  be  hung  technically  and 
according  to  established  rules  ;  upon  a 
statutable  gibbet,  with  parliament  rope, 
and  a  legal  hangman,  sheriff,  and  chap- 
lain on  the  scaffold,  and  the  mob  in  the 
foreground. 

But,  after  all,  I  have  no  desire  my 
dear  Daniel  should  come  to  any  harm, 
for  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
virtue  and  excellent  meaning  in  him, 
and  I  must  now  beg  a  few  minutes* 
conversation  with  him.  **  After  all, 
my  dear  Daniel,  what  is  it  you  want  ? 
— a  separation  of  the  two  countries  ? 
—  for  what  purpose  ? — for  your  own 
aggrandisement? — for  the  gratification 
of  your  personal  vanity?  You  don't 
know  yourself ;  you  are  much  too  hon- 
ourable and  moral  a  man,  and  too 
clear-sighted  a  person  for  such  a  busi- 
ness as  this  :  the  empire  will  be  twisted 
out  of  your  hands  by  a  set  of  cut-throat 
villains,  and  you  will  die  secretly  by  a 
poisoned  potato,  or  be  pistolled  in  the 
streets.  You  have  too  much  sense  and 
taste  and  openness  to  endure  for  a  ses- 
sion  the  stupid  and  audacious  wicked- 
ness and  nonsense  of  y^ur  associates. 
If  you  want  fame,  you  must  be  insati- 
able !  Who  is  so  much  known  in  all 
Europe,  or  so  much  admired  by  honest 
men  for  the  real  good  you  had  done  to 
yoor  country,  before  this  insane  cry  of 
Repeal  ?  And  don't  imagine  you  can 
intimidate  this  Government ;  whatever 
be  their  faults  or  merits,  you  may  take 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  intimidate 
them.  They  will  prosecute  you  again, 
and  put  down  your  Clontarf  meetings, 
and  they  will  be  quite  right  in  doing  so. 
They  may  make  concessions,  and  I 
think  they  will ;  but  they  would  fall 
into  utter  contempt  if  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  terrified  into  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union.  They  know  full 
well  that  the  English  nation  are  unan- 
imous and  resolute  upon  this  point,  and 
that  they  would  prefer  war  to  a  Repeal. 
Ajid  now,  dear  Daniel,  sit  down  quietly 
at  Derrynane,  and  tell  me,  when  the 
bodily  frame  is  refreshed  with  the  wine 


of  Bordeaux,  whether  all  this  be  worth 
while.  What  is  the  object  of  all  go- 
vernment ?  The  object  of  all  govern- 
ment is  roast  mutton,  potatoes,  clnret, 
a  stout  constable,  an  honest  justice,  a 
clear  highway,  a  free  chapel  What 
trash  to  be  bawling  in  the  streets  about 
the  Green  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  Ocean  ; 
the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh! 
A  far  better  anthem  would  be  Erin  go 
bread  and  cheese,  Erin  go  cabins  that 
will  keep  out  the  rain,  Erin  go  panta-* 
loons  without  holes  in  them  !  What 
folly  to  be  making  eternal  declamations 
about  governing  yourselves  !  If  laws 
are  good  and  well  administered,  is  it 
worth  while  to  rush  into  war  and 
rebellion  in  order  that  no  better  laws 
may  be  made  in  another  place  ?  Are 
you  an  Eton  boy,  who  has  just  come 
out,  full  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  con- 
sidering in  every  case  how  Epaminon- 
das  or  Philopoemen  wonld  have  acted, 
or  are  you  our  own  dear  Daniel,  drilled 
in  all  the  business  and  bustle  of  life  ? 
I  am  with  you  heart  and  soul  in  my 
detestation  of  all  injustice  done  to  Ire- 
land. Your  priests  shall  be  fed  and 
paid,  the  liberties  of  your  Church  be 
scrupulously  guarded,  and  in  civil 
affairs  the  most  even  justice  be  pre- 
served between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant. Thus  far  I  am  a  thorough  rebel 
as  well  as  yourself;  but  when  you  come 
to  the  perilous  nonsense  of  Repealy  in 
common  with  every  honest  man  who 
has  five  grains  of  common  sense,  I  take 
my  leave." 

It  is  entertaining  enough,  that  al- 
though the  Irish  are  beginning  to  be  so 
clamorous  about  making  their  own  laws, 
the  wisest  and  the  best  statutes  in  the 
books  have  been  made  since  their  union 
with  England.  All  Catholic  disabili- 
ties have  been  abolished  ;  a  good  police 
has  been  established  all  over  the  king- 
dom ;  public  courts  of  petty  sessions 
have  been  instituted  ;  free  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
been  completely  carried  into  effect ; 
lord- lieutenants  are  placed  in  every 
county ;  church  rates  are  taken  off 
Catholic  shoulders;  the  County  Grand 
Jury  Rooms  are  flung  open  to  the 
public  ;  county  surveyors  are  of  great 
service  ;  a  noble  provision  is  made  for 
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ments,  in  whose  tenets  not  one  tenth 
part  of  the  people  believe.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  this  can  endure? — 
that  a  light,  irritable,  priest-ridden 
people  will  not,  nnder  such  circum- 
stances, always  remain  at  the  very 
eve  of  rebellion,  always  readv  to  ex- 
plode when  the  finger  of  Daniel  touches 
the  hair  trigger? — for  Daniel,  be  it 
said,  though  he  hates  shedding  blood 
in  small  quantities,  has  no  objection 
to  provoking  kindred  nations  to  war. 
He  very  properly  objects  to  killing  or 
being  killed  by  Lord  Alvanley;  but 
would  urge  on  ten  thousand  Flats  in 
civil  combat  against  ten  thousand 
Bulls.  His  objections  are  to  small 
homicides;  and  his  vow  that  he  has 
registered  in  Heaven  is  only  against 
retail  destruction,  and  murder  by  piece- 
meal. He  does  not  like  to  tease  Satan 
by  driblets ;  but  to  earn  eternal  tor- 
ments by  persuading  eight  million 
Irish  and  twelve  million  Britons  no 
longer  to  buy  and  sell  oats  and  salt 
meat,  but  to  butcher  each  other  in 
God*s  name  to  extermination.  And 
what  if  Daniel  dies, — of  what  use  his 
death  ?  Does  Daniel  make  the  occa- 
sion, or  does  the  occasion  make  Daniel  ? 
—  Daniels  are  made  by  the  bigotry 
and  insolence  of  England  to  Ireland  ; 
and  till  the  monstrous  abuses  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  that  country  are 
rectified,  there  will  always  be  Daniels, 
and  they  will  always  come  out  of  their 
dens  more  powerful  and  more  popular 
than  when  you  cast  them  in. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  unjustly  and 
cowardly  to  run  down  O'ConnelL  He 
has  been  of  eminent  service  to  his 
country  in  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  with  the  gratification  of 
vanity  there  are  not  mingled  genuine 
feelings  of  patriotism,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  injustice  done  to  his  country. 
His  first  success,  however,  flung  him 
off  his  guard ;  and  perhaps  he  trusted 
too  much  in  the  timidity  of  the  present 
Government,  who  are  by  no  means 
composed  of  irresolute  or  weak  men. 

If  I  thought  Ireland  quite  safe,  I 
should  still  object  to  injustice.  I 
could  never  endure  in  silence  that  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  should  be 
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left  in  its  present  state ;  but  I  am  afraid 
France  and  England  can  now  afford  to 
fight:  and  having  saved  a  little  money, 
they  will,  of  course,  spend  it  in  fight- 
ing. That  puppy  of  the  waves,  young 
Joinville,  will  steam  over  in  a  high- 
pressure  fleet! — and  then  comes  an 
immense  twenty  per  cent  income-tax 
war,  an  universal  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  crisis  of  misery  and  distress, 
in  which  life  will  hardly  be  worth 
having.  The  struggle  may  end  in  our 
favour,  but  it  may  notj  and  the  object 
of  political  wisdom  is  to  avoid  these 
struggles.  I  want  to  see  jolly  Roman 
Catholic  priests  secure  of  their  income, 
without  any  motive  for  sedition  or 
turbulence.  I  want  to  see  Patricks  at 
the  loom ;  cotton  and  silk  factories 
springing  up  in  the  bogs ;  Ireland  a 
rich,  happy,  quiet  country! — scrib- 
bling, carding,  cleaning,  and  making 
calico,  as  if  mankind  had  only  a  few 
days  more  allotted  to  them  for  making 
clothes,  and  were  ever  after  to  remain 
stark  naked. 

Remember  that  between  yonr  im- 
pending and  your  past  wars  with 
Ireland,  there  is  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference. You  have  given  up  your 
Protestant  auxiliaries;  the  Protestants 
enjoyed  in  former  disputes  all  the 
patronage  of  IreUnd ;  they  fought  not 
only  from  religious  hatred,  but  to  pre- 
serve their  monopoly ;-— that  monopoly 
is  gone;  you  have  been  candid  and 
just  for  thirty  years,  and  have  lost 
those  friends  whose  swords  were  al- 
ways ready  to  defend  the  partiality  of 
the  Government,  and  to  stifle  the  cry 
of  justice.  Ihe  next  war  will  not  be 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but 
between  Ireland  and  England. 

I  have  some  belief  in  Sir  Robert. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  understanding, 
and  fRicjf^  see  that  this  eternal  0*Con- 
nelling  will  never  do, — that  it  is  im- 
possible it  can  kst.  We  are  in  a 
transition  state,  and  the  Tories  may 
be  assured  that  the  Baronet  will  not 
go  too  fast  If  Peel  tells  them  that 
the  thing  must  be  done,  they  may  be 
sure  it  is  high  time  to  do  it; — they 
may  retreat  mournfully  and  sullenly 
before  common  justice  and  common 
sense,  but  retreat  they  must  ^ctV^^^ 
7. 
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Tamworth  gives  the  word, — and  in 
quick-step  too,  and  without  loss  of 
time. 

And  let  me  beg  of  my  dear  Ultras 
not  to  imagine  that  they  survive  for  a 
single  instant  without  Sir  Robert — 
that  they  could  form  an  XJltra-tory 
Administration.  Is  there  a  Chartist 
in  Great  Britain  who  would  not,  upon 
the  first  intimation  of  such  an  attempt, 
order  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  call 
upon  the  baker  and  milkmen  for  an 
extended  credit?  Is  there  a  political 
reasoner  who  would  not  come  out  of 
his  hole  with  a  new  constitution?  Is 
there  one  ravenous  rogue  who  would 
not  be  looking  for  his  prey?  Is  there 
one  honest  man  of  common  sense  who 
docs  not  see  that  universal  disaffection 
and  civil  war  would  follow  from  the 
blind  fury,  the  childish  prejudices,  and 
the  deep  ignorance  of  such  a  sect?  I 
have  a  high  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  but  he  must  summon  up  all  his 
political  courage,  and  do  something 
next  session  for  the  payment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  He  must 
run  some  risk  of  shocking  public 
opinion ;  no  greater  risk,  however, 
than  he  did  in  Catholic  Emancipation. 
I  am  sure  the  Whigs  would  be  true  to 
him,  and  I  think  I  observe  that  very 
many  obtuse  country  gentlemen  are 
alarmed  by  the  state  of  Ireland  and 
the  hostility  of  France  and  America. 

Give  what  you  please  to  the  Catholic 
priests,  habits  are  not  broken  in  a  day. 
There  must  be  time  as  well  as  justice, 
but  in  the  end  these  things  have  their 
effect.  A  buggy,  a  house,  some  fields 
near  it,  a  decent  income  paid  quarterly; 
in  the  long  run  these  are  the  cures  of 
sedition  and  disaffection ;  men  don't 
quit  the  common  business  of  life  and 
join  bitter  political  parties  unless  they 
have  something  justly  to  complain  of. 

But  where  is  the  money — about 
400,000/.  per  annum — to  come  from? 
Out  of  the  pockets  of  that  best  of  men, 
Mr.  'Ihomas  Grenville,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Bishops,  of  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  and  all  other  men  who  pay  all 
other  taxes;  and  never  will  public 
money  be  so  well  and  widely  em- 
ployed! 

It  turns  out  that  t\iere  \s  tko  U\i  u> 


prevent  entering  into  diplomttie  en- 
gagements with  the  Pope.  The  sooner 
we  become  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man who  has  so  much  to  say  to  eight 
millions  of  our  subjects  the  better! 
Can  anything  be  so  childish  and  ab- 
surd as  a  horror  of  communicating 
with  the  Pope,  and  all  the  hobgoblins 
we  have  imagined  of  premunires  and 
outlawries  for  this  contraband  trade 
in  piety?  Our  ancestors  (strange  to 
say  wiser  than  ourselves)  have  left  us 
to  do  as  we  please,  and  the  sooner 
Government  do,  what  they  can  do 
legally,  the  better.  A  thousand  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good  in  Irish  affairs 
have  been  lost,  from  our  having  no 
avowed  and  dignified  agent  at  the 
Court  of  Rome.  If  it  depended  upon 
me,  I  would  send  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire there  to-morrow,  with  nine  chap- 
lains and  several  tons  of  Protestant 
theology.  I  have  no  love  of  Popery, 
but  the  Pope  is  at  all  events  better 
than  the  idol  of  Juggernaut,  whose 
chaplains  I  believe  we  pay,  and  whose 
chariot  I  dare  say  is  made  in  Long 
Acre.  We  pay  10,000/.  a  year  to 
our  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
and  are  startled  with  the  idea  of  com- 
municating diplomatically  with  Rome, 
deeming  the  Sultan  a  better  Christiaa 
than  the  Pope! 

The  mode  of  exacting  clerical  dues 
in  Ireland  is  quite  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious. Uniformity  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  everything  depends  on  the  dis- 
position and  temper  of  the  clerg3rman. 
There  are  salutary  regulations  pot 
forth  in  each  diocese  respecting  church 
dues  and  church  discipline,  and  pat 
forth  by  episcopal  and  synodical  au- 
thority. Specific  sums  are  laid  down 
for  mass,  marriage,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eucharist.  These  autho- 
rised payments  are  moderate  enough ; 
but  every  priest,  in  spite  of  these  rules, 
makes  the  most  he  can  of  his  ministry, 
and  the  strangest  discrepancy  prevails, 
even  in  the  same  diocese,  in  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  people.  The  priest 
and  his  flock  are  continually  coming 
into  collision  on  pecuniary  matters. 
Twice  a  year  the  holy  man  collects 
confession  money,  under  the  denomina* 
Uvou  qC  Christmas  and  Easter  offeriDgs. 
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He  selects  in  every  neighbourhood  one 
or  two  houses,  in  which  he  h(^ds  sta- 
tions, of  confession .  Very  disagreeable 
scenes  take  place  when  additional 
money  is  demanded,  or  when  additional 
time  for  payment  is  craved.  The  first 
thing  done  when  there  is  a  question  of 
marrying  a  couple  is,  to  make  a  bargain 
about  the  marriage  money.  The  wary 
minister  watches  the  palpitations,  puts 
on  a  shilling  for  every  sigh,  and  two- 
pence on  every  tear,  and  maddens  the 
impetuosity  of  the  young  lovers  up  to  a 
pound  sterling.  The  remuneration 
pvescribed  by  the  diocesan  statutes  is 
never  thought  of  for  a  moment ;  the 
priest  makes  as  hard  a  bargain  as  he 
can,  and  the  bed  the  poor  peasants  are 
to  lie  upon  is  sold,  to  make  their  con- 
cubinage lawful ; — but  every  one  pre- 
sent at  the  marriage  is  to  contribute  ; 
— the  minister,  after  begging  and  en- 
treating some  time  to  little  purpose, 
gets  into  a  violent  rage,  abuses  and  is 
abused;— and  in  this  way  is  celebrated 
one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic 
Church ! — The  same  scenes  of  alterca- 
tion take  place  when  gossip-money  is 
refused  at  baptisms;  but  the  most 
painful  scenes  take  place  at  extreme 
unction,  a  ceremony  to  which  the  com- 
mon people  in  Ireland  attach  the  ut- 
most importance.  **Fay  me  before- 
hand—  this  is  not  enough.  I  insist 
upon  more,  I  know  you  can  afford  it, 
I  insist  upon  a  larger  fee  !"* — and  all 
this  before  the  dying  man,  who  feels 
he  has  not  an  hour  to  live  I  and  be- 
lieves that  salvation  depends  upon  the 
timely  application  of  this  sacred  grease. 
Other  bad  consequences  arise  out  of 
the  present  system  of  Irish  Church 
support.  Many  of  the  clergy  are  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  overreach  and 
undermine  one  another.  Every  man 
looks  to  his  own  private  emolument, 
regardless  of  all  covenants,  expressed 
or  implied.  The  curate  does  not  make 
a  fair  return  to  the  parish  priest,  nor 
the  parish  priest  to  the  curate.  There 
is  an  universal  scramble;  every  one 
gets  what  he  can,  and  seems  to  think 
he  would  be  almost  justified  in  appro- 
priating the  whole  to  himself.  And 
how  can  all  this  be  otherwise  ?  How 
are  the  poor  wretched  clergy  to  live 


but  by  setting  a  high  price  on  their 
theological  labours,  and  using  every 
incentive  of  fear  and  superstition  to 
extort  from  six  millions  of  beggars  the 
little  payments  wanted  for  the  bodies 
of  the  poor,  and  the  support  of  life  I  1 
maintain  that  it  is  shocking  and  wicked 
to  leave  the  religions  guides  of  six 
millions  of  people  in  such  a  state  of 
destitution  I  —  to  bestow  no  more 
thought  upon  them  than  upon  the 
clergy  of  the  Sandwich  Islands !  If  I 
were  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
met  my  colleagues  once  a  week  to  eat 
birds  and  beasts,  and  to  talk  over  the 
state  of  the  world,  I  should  begin  upon 
Ireland  before  the  soup  was  finished, 
go  on  through  fish,  turkey,  and  saddle 
of  mutton,  and  never  end  till  the  last 
thimbleful  of  claret  had  passed  down 
the  throat  of  the  incredulous  Hadding- 
ton: but  there  they  sit,  week  after 
week;  there  they  come,  week  after 
week ;  the  Piccadilly  Mars,  the  Scotch 
Neptune,  Themis  Lyndhurst,  the  Tam- 
worih  Baronet,  dear  Goody,  and  dearer 
Gladdy,  and  think  no  more  of  paying 
the  Catholic  clergy,  than  a  man  of  real 
fashion  docs  of  paying  his  tailor !  And 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  in  fanati- ' 
cism.  There  is  only  one  man  in  the 
Cabinet  who  objects  from  reasons 
purely  fanatical,  because  the  Pope  is 
the  Scarlet  Lady,  or  the  Seventh  Vial, 
or  the  Little  Horn.  All  the  rest  are 
entirely  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
done — that  it  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
but  they  are  afraid  of  bishops,  and 
county  meetings,  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets,  and  reviews ;  all  fair 
enough  objects  of  apprehension,  but 
they  must  be  met,  and  encountered, 
and  put  down.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  subject  can  be  much  longer  avoided, 
and  that  every  year  is  to  produce  a 
deadly  struggle  with  the  people,  and  a 
long  trial  in  time  of  peace  with  O* 
somebody,  the  patriot  for  the  time 
being,  or  the  general,  perhaps,  in  time 
of  a  foreign  war. 

If  I  were  a  Bishop,  living  beautifully 
in  a  state  of  serene  plenitude,  I  don't 
think  I  could  endure  the  thought  of  so 
many  honest,  pious,  and  laborious 
clergymen  of  another  faith,  placed  in 
such    disgraceftt,!   c\ic^]caA\Aivs:.^^\    ^ 
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coald  not  get  into  my  carriage  with 
jelly-springs,  or  see  my  two  courses 
every  day,  without  rememhering  the 
buggy  and  the  bacon  x>f  some  poor  old 
Catholic  Bishop,  ten  times  as  laborious, 
and  with  much  more,  perhaps,  of  theo- 
logical learning  than  myself,  often 
distressed  for  a  few  pounds  I  and 
burtiiened  with  duties  utterly  dispro- 
portioned  to  his  age  and  strength.  I 
think,  ff  the  extreme  comfort  of  my 
own  condition  did  not  extinguish  all 
feeling  for  others,  I  should  sharply 
commiserate  such  a  Church,  and  at- 
tempt with  ardour  and  perseverance  to 
apply  the  proper  remedy.  Now  let  us 
bring  names  and  well-known  scenes 
before  the  English  reader,  to  give  him 
a  clearer  notion  of  what  passes  in 
Catholic  Ireland.  'J  he  living  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  a  bene 
fico  of  about  1500/.  per  annum,  and  a 
good  house.  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
J)r.  Hodgson,  who  is  also  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  worth,  I  believe,  about  15U0/. 
more.  A  more  comfortable  existence 
can  hardly  bo  conceived.  Dr.  Hodg- 
son is  a  very  worthy,  amiable  man,  and 
I  am  very  glad  he  is  as  rich  as  he  is  : 
but  suppose  he  had  no  revenues  but 
what  he  got  off  his  own  bat,  —  sup- 
pose that  instead  of  tumbling  through 
the  skylight,  as  his  income  now  does, 
it  was  procured  by  Catholic  methods. 
The  Doctor  tells  Mr.  Thompson  he 
will  not  marry  him  to  Miss  Simpson 
under  30/. ;  Thompson  demurs,  and 
endeavours  to  beat  him  down.  The 
Doctor  sees  Miss  Simpson ;  finds  her 
very  pretty ;  thinks  Thompson  hasty, 
and  after  a  long  and  undignified  nego- 
tiation, the  Doctor  gets  his  fee.  Swn 
after  this  be  receives  a  message  from 
Place,  the  tailor,  to  come  and  anoint 
him  with  extreme  unction.  He  re- 
pairs to  the  bed-side,  and  tells  Mr. 
Phice  that  he  will  not  touch  him  under 
a  suit  of  clothes,  equal  to  \0L  :  the 
family  resist,  the  altercation  goes  on 
before  the  perishing  artisan,  the  price 
is  reduced  to  8/.,  and  Mr.  Place  is  oiled. 
On  the  ensuing  Sunday  the  child  of 
Lord  B.  is  to  be  christened :  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  will  only  give 
a  sovereign  each :  the  Doctor  refuses 
to  do  it  for  the  money,  au^  ikt 


is  a  scene  of  clamoar  and  confusion. 
These  are'  the  scenes  which,  under 
simiUr  circumstances,  tpou/it/take  plice 
here,  for  the  congregation  want  the 
comforts  of  religion  withont  fees,  tad 
will  cheat  the  clergyman  if  they  can ; 
and  the  clergyman  who  means  to  lite, 
must  meet  lUl  these  artifices  with  stem 
resistance.  And  this  is  the  wretched 
state  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  I  —  a  miserable  blot  and  stsin 
on  the  English  nation  !  What  a  bless- 
ing to  this  country  would  a  real  Bishop 
be  !  A  man  who  thought  it  the  fint 
duty  of  Christianity  to  allay  the  btd 
passions  of  mankind,  and  to  reconcile 
contending  sects  with  each  other. 
What  peace  and  happiness  such  a  man 
as  the  Bishop  of  London  might  have 
conferred  on  the  Empire,  if,  instead 
of  changing  black  dresses  fbr  white 
dresses,  and  administering  to  the 
frivolous  disputes  of  foolish  zealots,  he 
had  laboured  to  abate  the  hatred  of 
ProtesUnts  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  had  dedicated  his  powerful  under- 
standing to  promote  religious  peace 
in  the  two  countries  !  Scarcely  any 
Bishop  is  sufficiently  a  man  of  the 
world  to  deal  with  fanatics.  The  way 
is  not  to  reason  with  them,  but  to  ssk 
them  to  dinner.  They  are  armed 
against  logic  and  remonstrance,  bat 
they  are  puzzled  in  a  labyrinth  of  wines, 
disarmed  by  facilities  and  concessioDS, 
and,  introduced  to  a  new  worid,  come 
away  thinking  more  of  hot  and  cold, 
and  dry  and  sweet,  than  of  Newman, 
Eeble,  and  Pusey.  So  moulderrd 
away  Hannibal's  army  at  Capua  !  So 
the  primitive  and  perpendicular  prig 
of  Puseyism  is  softened  into  practical 
wisdom,  and  coaxed  into  oommoa 
sense  !  Providence  gives  us  Generals, 
and  Adnurals,  and  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  but  I  never  remember  in 
my  time  a  real  Bishop,  —  a  grave 
elderly  man,  full  of  Greek,  with  sound 
views  of  the  middle  voice  and  preter- 
perfect  tense,  gentle  and  kind  to  his  poor 
clei^>  of  powerful  and  commanding 
eloquence  ;  in  Parliament  never  to  be 
put  down  when  the  great  interests  of 
numkind  were  concerned  i  leaning  to 
the  Govemment  when  H  waa  r^t, 
cVi>3sODL\\»u&DLV^to  the  People  when  tkcy  wera 
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right ;  feeling  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
iiad  called  him  to  that  high  office,  he 
WAS  called  for  no  mean  purpose,  but 
rather  that,  seeing  clearly,  and  acting 
boldly,  and  intending  purely,  he  might 
confer  lasting  benefits  upon  mankind. 

We  consider  the  Irish  clergy  as  fac- 
tious, and  as  encouraging  the  badanti* 
British  spirit  of  the  people.  How  can 
it  be  otherwise  ?  They  lire  by  the 
people  ;  they  have  nothing  to  live  upon 
but  the  voluntary  oblaiions  of  the 
people ;  and  they  must  fall  into  the 
same  spirit  as  the  people,  or  they  would 
be  starved  to  death.  No  marriage ; 
no  mortuary  masses;  no  unctions  to  the 
priest  who  preached  against  O'Connell ! 

Give  the  clergy  a  maintenance  se- 
parate from  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
you  will  then  enable  them  to  oppose 
the  folly  and  madness  of  the  people. 
The  objection  to  the  State  provision 
docs  not  really  come  from  the  clergy, 
but  from  the  agitators  and  repealers  : 
these  men  see  the  immense  advantage 
of  carrying  the  clergy  with  them  in 
their  agitation,  and  of  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion  to  political  hatred; 
they  know  that  the  clergy,  moving  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  people, 
have  an  immense  influence  over  them; 
and  they  are  very  wisely  afraid,  not 
only  of  losing  this  co-operating  power, 
but  of  seeing  it,  by  a  state  provision, 
arrayed  against  them.  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  a  State  payment  to  the 
Catholic  clergy,  by  leaving  to  that 
laborious  and  useful  body  of  men  the 
exercise  of  their  free  judgment,  would 
be  the  severest  blow  that  Irish  agitation 
could  receive. 

For  advancing  these  opinions,  I 
hf*,ve  no  doubt  I  shall  be  assailed  by 
Sacerdos,  Vindex,  Latimer,  Vates, 
Clcricus,  Aruspex,  and  be  called  atheist, 
deist,  democrat,  smuggler,  poacher, 
highwayman.  Unitarian,  and  Edin- 
burgh reviewer !  Still,  /  am  in  the  right, 
—  and  what  I  say,  requires  excuse  for 
being  trite  and  obvious,  not  for  being 
mischievous  and  paradoxical  I  write 
for  three  reasons:  first,  because  I  really 
wish  to  do  good ;  secondly,  because  if 
I  don*t  write,  I  know  nobody  else  will; 
and  thirdly,  becaase  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  animai  to  write,  and  I  cannot  help 


it.  Still,  in  looking  back  I  see  no 
reason  to  repent.  What  I  have  said 
ought  to  be  done,  generally  hat  been 
done,  but  always  twenty  or  thirty  years 
too  late  ;  done,  not  of  course  because 
I  have  said  it,  but  because  it  was  no 
longer  poMsible  to  avoid  doing  it.  Hu- 
man beings  cling  to  their  delicious 
tyrannies,  and  to  their  exquisite  non- 
sense, like  a  drunkard  to  his  bottle, 
and  go  on  till  death  stares  them  in  the 
face.  The  monstrous  state  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  will  pro- 
bably remain  till  some  monstrous  ruin 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the 
£mpire,  and  Lambeth  and  Fulham 
are  cursed  by  the  affrighted  people. 

I  have  always  compared  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland  (and  I  believe 
my  friend  Thomas  Moore  stole  the 
simile  from  me)  to  the  institution  of 
butchers'  shops  in  all  the  villages  of 
our  Indian  empire.  "  We  wiU  have  a 
butchers'  shop  in  every  village,  and 
you,  Hindoos,  shall  pay  for  it.  We 
know  that  many  of  you  do  not  eat 
meat  at  all,  and  that  the  sight  of  beef 
steaks  is  particularly  offensive  to  you  ; 
but  still,  a  stray  European  may  pass 
through  your  village,  and  want  a  steak 
or  a  chop:  the  shop  shall  be  esta- 
blished ;  and  you  shall  pay  for  it." 
This  is  English  legislation  for  Ire- 
land ! !  There  is  no  abuse  like  it  in 
all  Europe,  in  all  Asia,  in  all  the  dis- 
covered parts  of  Africa,  and  in  all  we 
have  heard  of  Timbuctoo!  It  is  an 
error  that  requires  20,000  armed  men 
for  its  protection  in  time  of  peace; 
which  costs  more  than  a  million  a 
year ;  and  which,  in  the  first  French 
war,  in  spite  of  the  puffing  and  panting 
of  fighting  steamers,  will  and  mtut 
break  out  into  desperate  rebellion. 

It  is  commonly  said,  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  paid  by  the  State, 
they  will  lose  their  influence  over  their 
flocks ; — not  their /air  inflnence — not 
that  influence  which  any  wise  and  good 
man  would  wish  to  see  in  all  religions 
— not  the  dependence  of  humble  igno- 
rance upon  prudence  and  piety — only 
fellowship  in  faction,  and  firatemity  in 
rebellion;— all  that  will  be  lost  A 
pecp-of-day  clergyman  will  no  longer 
preach  to  a  peep-of-day  congregation — 
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a  Whitcboy  vicar  will  no  longer  lead  the 
psalm  to  Whiteboy  vocalists;  but  every- 
thinji;  that  is  good  and  wholesome  will 
remain.  This,  however,  is  not  what 
the  anti -British  faction  want;  they 
want  all  the  animation  which  piety 
can  breathe  into  sedition,  and  all  the 
fary  which  the  priesthood  can  preach 
to  diversity  of  faith :  and  thU  is  what 
they  mean  by  a  clergy  losing  their  in- 
fluence over  the  people!  The  less  a 
clergyman  exacts  of  his  people, — the 
more  his  payments  are  kept  ont  of 
sight,  the  less  will  l>e  the  friction  with 
which  he  exercises  the  functions  of  his 
office.  A  poor  Catholic  may  respect  a 
priest  the  more  who  marries,  baptizes, 
and  anoints ;  but  he  respects  him  be- 
cause he  associates  with  his  name  and 
character  the  performance  of  sacred 
duties,  not  because  he  exacts  heavy 
fees  for  doing  so.    Double  fees  would 


be  a  very  doubtful  cure  for  scepticism; 
and  though  we  have  often  seen  the 
tenth  of  the  eanh*8  produce  carted 
away  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergymen, 
we  do  not  remember  any  very  'lively 
marks  of  satisfaction  and  delight  which 
it  produced  in  the  countenance  of  the 
decimated  person.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  State  payments  to  the 
Catholic  clergy  would  remove  a  thou- 
sand causes  of  hatred  between  the 
priest  and  his  flock,  and  would  be  as 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  his  useful 
authority,  as  it  would  be  fiUal  to  his 
factious  influence  over  the  people. 
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of  England  t>etween,  ii.  8. 

Army,  Turkish,  its  want  of  discipline,  1.  67 ; 
American,  289. 

Articles  of  the  Church,  relaxation  of;  1.  lOi. 


Arts  and  sciences,  mankind  much  happier  fot> 

discoveries  in,  L  183. 
Ashantee,  review  of  Bowdich's  work  on,  i.  280^ 

285. 
Australia,  review  of  CoUins's  Accouut  of,  i. 

27—34. 
Authors,  one  leuon  to  be  drawn  from  the 

Deluge  by  them,  i.  151. 


B. 

BaiU  Justiacatlon  of  the  law  of,  i.  «6. 

Bailey,  Mr.  Justice,  his  opinion  on  the  legality 
of  usina  spring-guns.  i.  396. 

Bakers,  fraudulent,  ciutom  at  Coiutantinople 
towards,  11. 114. 

Ballot,  ii.  306-318;  its  alleged  necetsity  to 
prevent  intimidation,  305--307;  would  not 
put  an  end  to  canvassing.  308 ;  its  tyranny  in 
compelling  a  concealment  of  votes,  308 ;  its 
tendency  to  sow  universal  distrust  and  ex- 
terminate  natural  leaders,  308 ;  members  of 
Parliament  may  claim  an  equal  right  to  it 
with  the  electors,  309 ;  a  dangerous  Innova- 
tion  for  a  temporarr  evil,  309 ;  renders  scru- 
tiny impossible,  310;  takes  away  all  interest 
in  watching  the  registrations,  310 ;  its  effect 
on  petitions,  311  ;  on  the  communications 
between  the  representative  and  the  con- 
stituent, 311;  Its  inefflciency  for  concealment 
of  opinion,  312;  leads  to  deceit  and  vil- 
lany,  318;  would  not  prevent  the  disftran- 
chikement  of  voters,  314  ;  Randolph's  opinion 
ofit,  314;  its  abolition  in  Virginia.  314 ;  would 
disseminate  hatred  among  classes  in  Eng- 
land, 314  ;  stronger  objections  to  its  adoption 
in  Ireland,  814 ;  utteriy  inefllcient  against  the 
abtises  of  power,  315;  its  operation  in  America, 
315 ;  In  clubs.  3 15 ;  would  not  prevent  briberv, 
315;  would  lead  to  universal  suffrage,  316 ; 
would  not  be  accepted  without  it,  316;  picture 
of  a  balloto-Grotical  (krailv,  316 ;  a  mere  illu- 
sion, 317 ;  folly  of  regarding  it  as  harmless, 
317  ;  or  as  an  experiment,  317. 

Baltic  Powers,  brief  picture,of  their  forces,  1.67. 

Baltimore.  iU  increase,  i.  240. 

Bankes,  Mr.,  his  Act  against  buying  game,  11. 
28. 

Bar,  the  English,  its  respectsMllty  preserved 
by  its  Inequality  of  income,  11. 257. 

Barbarians,  their  tendency  to  form  secret  so- 
cieties, U  74. 

Barillon,  his  testimony  as  to  the  English  court 
being  in  the  vmyW  the  French,  1.  164 ;  his 
letters  to  Louis  XIV.  referred  to.  213-214. 

Barlow,  Sir  George,  his  conduct  at  Madras,  i. 
191*201. 

Barristers  of  six  years'  standing,  the  great 
primum  moUle  of  human  aiUrs,  L  214. 
%  \ 
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Barrow,  hit  eloauence.  1.  5. 

Basft't  Straits,  dlMOverv  of,  1.  33. 

Bathur»t.  New  South  Wales,  i.  264. 

Bear-baiting,  proceedings  against  the  practice 
of,  1.  136. 

Beggary,  encouraged  by  the  Poor- Laws,  1.  348. 

Beu,  Dr.,  character  and  sajing  of,  ii.  99. 

Benevolence.  uniTersal.  a  principle  of  ethics.  1. 
2 ;  Mr.  Godwin's  princiole  of,  3 ;  particular 
and  universal,  contrasted,  3. 

Bengal,  missionary  proceedings  in.  I.  lOCL  ISO. 

Benn'  t,  Hon.  H.  G.,  his  pamphlet  upon  New 
Holland,  i.  270. 

Beiitharo,  Jeremy,  on  the  promulgation  of  laws, 
i.  153;  review  of  his  Book  of  Fallacies,  ii. 
59—74 }  hU  faults  and  meriu,  60 ;  his  fol- 
lowers advocate  the  ballot  and  new  scheme 
of  registration.  310. 

Bernstorff,  the  great  minister  of  Denmark,  i. 
52. 

Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquidre,  review  of  hit 
Travels,  i.  185-187. 

Best,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  legality  of  using 
spring-gun*,  i.  327--340.  348. 

Bigge,  Mr  ,  his  report  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  ii.  12—24. 

Bi entry  of  the  Knglish  in  reference  to  Catholic 
Emanci^iation,  i.  83. 

Birds  of  Brazil,  Ii.  77. 

Bishops,  their  power  of  making  laws,  i.  93 ;  ob- 
jections to  investing  them  with  power  to 
enforce  ecclesiastical  residence,  48;  subjec 
tion  of  the  cler^  to  them,  132 ;  objections  to 
increasing  thrtr  power,  123;  councils  to, 
suggested,  1*23;  their  privileges,  IM;  Catholic, 
refusal  to  give  the  Crown  a  veto  upon  their 
nomination,  224;  persecuting,  867.  ii.  12; 
ttieir  duties  not  enforced,  259 ;  the  law  never 
suspects,  260 :  their  nepotism,  262  ;  their  in- 
Justice,  V67  ;  illustration  of  their  bestowal  of 
patronage,  263,  264.  270;  their  differences  in 
doctrinal  requirements  263;  their  impecca- 
bility. 266.  270, 271. 286.  288 :  their  inquisitive 
practices,  266.  270.  297 ;  their  promotion,  265; 
their  power  over  the  clergy,  271. 272. 297, 298; 
their  taking  oaths  by  proxy,  335 ;  **  Their 
Saturday  Night,"  284 ;  their  repentance,  286; 
their  duty  to  the  Church,  295 :  their  incomes, 
as  compared  with  deans  and  canons,  300; 
Catholic  contrasted  with  Protestant,  339. 

Blair,  Dr.,  his  meriU.  i.  5. 

Bligh,  Governor,  his  appointment  to  New  South 
Wales,  I  266. 

Blomfield,  Bishop.    Sfe  London,  Bishop  of. 

Books,  improvement  in  their  publication,  i. 
228. 

Bore,  description  of  the,  ii.  88. 

Boroughmongers.  their  unfair  influence, U.  216; 
their  peculiar  position,  221. 

Boroughs,  rotten,  the  alleged  cause  of  our 
wealth  and  power,  ii.  209  ;  plea  for  compen- 
sation on  their  disfranchisement,  21 1 ;  ob- 
jection to  them,  217. 

BoUny  Bay,  objections  to  it  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment, i.  28 ;  review  of  works  upon,  260—272., 
II.  12-24. 

Biurbons,  a  weak  race,  ii.  202. 

Bourne,  Mr.  Sturges,  eulogium  on,  i.  296.,  ii. 

Bowdich,  Mr.,  review  of  his  work  on  Ashantee, 
i.  280-285. 

Bowles,  John,  review  of  his  Reflections  at  the 
Conclusion  of  the  War,  i.  10—12. 

Bradbury,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Travels  in  Ame- 
rica, 1.  240-250. 

Brahmans,  their  opposition  to  the  miisionaries, 
i.  114. 

Braverj  of  medical  icen,  i.  C6. 


Brawn,  procatt  of  making,  f .  136. 

BrasU,  the  birds  of,  ii.H. 

Brelion  law  of  propiertr  lo  Ireland,  i.  81 

Bristol,  sermon  preached  before  the  Mayor  of, 
ii.  242—248 ;  ruin  and  alarm  oocaaioDed  l>v 
the  mob  at,  307  i  cathedral  of,  an  instance  of 
the  benefits  of  prebendarr  estates,  376. 

British  people.    See  English. 

Broadhurst,  Thomas,  bis  work  on  Female  Edu- 
cation reviewed,  i.  175—186. 

Brougham,  Lord,  ii.  217.  »1. 

Broughton's  Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Csnp 
reviewed,  i.  225— 2S8. 

Brown,  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins,  U.  147. 

Bulls,  Irish,  review  of  Edgewonh's  Essay  oo, 
i.  69—71 ;  pleasure  arising  Uvm,  compared 
with  that  arishig  flrom  wit.  €V;  one  soaree 
of  the  pleasure  experienced  from  tlicm.  TQi 

Buonapairte,  apprehensions  entertained  of.  i.  I  a 
26 ;  his  conduct  to  Madame  de  Stael,  44 ;  bit 
massacre  and  poisoning  at  Jalla,  64—66 ;  bit 
threau  and  intentions,  ii.  146 ;  his  tokaratkui, 
151.  153;  his  government,  106. 164. 

Bury  jail.  i.  336. 

Bussy,  notice  of,  i.  38. 

Buxton,  Mr.,  his  eflTorts  for  the  impcosemeat  of 
prisons,  ii.  330 ;  his  book  on  prisons,  337.  mou. 


C. 

Calvinism,  supported  by  the  early  refoiuers. 

ii.  5  :  and  by  the  articles  of  the  Irish  Church. 

5  ;  does  not  disqualify  foir  prefSennent  in  the 

Church  of  England.  6;    neutrality  of  the 

Church  on  the  doctrines  of,  8L 
Calvinists  in  Denmark,  i.  61. 
Campanero,  account  of  the,  IL  77. 
Canada,  iu  iujudidons  treatment  by  England. 

Canal,  Holstein,  advantages  of,  L  68. 

Candia,  situation  of  the  king  of,  1. 3«.  41 . 

Canning,  George,  a  frivolous  jester,  tt.  142. 

Cant.  Arcadian,  described.  I.  47. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  ot  his  exorbitant  in- 
come, Ii.  257. 32S.  290. 300 ;  his  cooseeratioo 
oath,  258.  280 ;  his  practice  of  opHom  on  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop,  963;  loan  for  the 
Improvement  of  his  palace,  271  ;  his  higti 
character,  273 ;  his  first  feelings  on  the  pro- 
posed innovation  opon  cathedimls,  290. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  description  of,  1.  27f . 

Capital  punishment,  necessity  of,  1.  IM. 

Capital  ponishmenu  bi  Denmark.  L  l.'tt. 

Cashel,  Archbishop  of,  notice  of  Ida  charge  in 
fkvour  of  the  Catbolica,  ii.  121. 

Caste  in  India,  system  of,  i.  116,  117;  conse- 
quences of  loss  of,  I(j7. 

Castes,  institution  of,  the  curb  of  ambitioo,  I. 
14a 

Castlereagb,  Lord,  i.  Sift. 

Cathedrals,  iujustice  of  conferring  the  patron- 
age of  upon  bishops,  Ii.  980.  963. 965.  972.  i«S. 
288 ;  benefiU  of  the  preferments  of;  975—277 ; 
management  of  the  estates  of,  276 ;  fiiir  pre- 
bends to  each  insofBdent.  277.  292 ;  folly  ef 
sacrificing  the  Crown  patnonage  in.  278; 
danger  from  the  committee  of.  979 ;  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement  opened  bv  the  Chap- 
ters of.  281 ;  treatment  of,  by  the  Commission, 
381.  288,  289;  clergy  of,  coofiared  with 
parochial  clergy.  288. 

Catholic  niurch  of  Ireland,  its  revenue.  11.334; 
its  places  of  worship  coMraated  with  the 
Protestant.  334;  payment  of  the  priests. 
335,  336 ;  no  chance  of  iU  b^g  converted, 
336;  Injustice  of  Its  poaitloii,  S37t  sura  re- 
^    quired  to  pay  iU  priesthood,  388;  a  state 
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payment  to  it  would  be  the  heaviett  blow  to 
agitation,  342. 

Catholic*,  their  emancliMitioii,  f.  9 ;  revinw  of 
Paraetl't  History  of  the  Penal  Laws  against 
them,  137—131  :  Disienten*  opposition  to 
their  emancipntion,  207.  S24:  pertecutloo 
how  exercised  against  them,  S19 ;  unreason  • 
able  apprehensions  entertained  trom  their 
emancipation,  '220.  et  tea. ;  statement  or  their 
disabilities,  305.,  ii.  1K>:  their  proportion 
to  Protestants,  L  306.  306 ;  their  early  mar- 
riafres,  306;  iheir  rooted  antipathy  to  Eng- 
land, 308.  310 ;  their  superstition,  814 ;  merl- 
torious  patronage  of,  or  the  Whigs,  315 ; 
question  of  their  emancipation  will  perhaps 
be  settled  by  the  navies  of  France  and 
America,  91 ;  never  be  settled  but  from  fear, 
58 ;  notice  of  Archbishop  of  Cashert  charge 
in  favour  of  their  claims,  120;  their  earnest, 
ness  in  the  cause  of  emancipation,  130 ;  thcAr 
alliance  with  the  democratic  party,  r/7 ;  re- 
view of  Lord  Nugent's  statement  in  their 
»uprort,  120—128;  imputation  on  them  by 
University  of  Oxford,  154;  their  divided 
allegiance,  130.  234  ;  discrepancies  of  opinion 
in  their  church,  132 ;  small  diversity  from,  in 
many  Protestant  sects,  133 ;  advice  to,  134  ; 
delusions  respecting  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Pope  oyer 'them,  135;  their  persecu- 
tions compared  with  those  of  Protestants, 
138 ;  their  alleged  want  of  regard  to  an  oath, 
139 ;  easy  to  obtain  the  nomination  of  their 
dignitaries.  140  ;  date  of  their  exclusion  trom 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  148 ;  treatment 
of,  by  Mr.  Perceval,  151 ;  Catholics  not  op- 
po»ed  to  liberty,  155:  indutgencet  granted 
them,  1^7;  their  iuerease  of  wealth,  17S; 
proposal  for  payment  of  their  clergy,  173, 174; 
no  hope  for  their  emancipation  if  the  peace  of 
Europe  be  restored,  185 ;  alleged  unchang^ 
ablenesi  of  their  religion,  198.  et  teq. ;  pro- 
gress of  arguments  used  against  them,  2ri3. 
11^  ;  oath  prescribed  to  them  In  1793,  284 ; 
complaints  of  their  importunity,  229.  231 ; 
precedents  in  their  favour,  232 ;  policy  to  be 
pursued  towards  them,  233;  their  intolerance, 
234 ;  causes  of  the  cLmour  against  them,  235. 
See  also  Emancipation,  Catholic. 

C4tteau,  review  of  his  Tableau  dea  Etats  Dan- 
ois.  i.  50.  63. 

Caucus  in  America,  i.  239. 

Cayenne,  the  forest  of,  ii.  78. 

Census  in  Denmark,  i.  58. 

Ceylon,  review  of  Percival's  account  of,  i.  87— 
44  ;  snakes  of,  44 ;  leeches  of,  44 ;  cocoa-nut 
tr»e  of,  44  ;  talipot  tree  of,  44  ;  success  of  the 
missionaries  in.  117. 

Chancery,  one  of  the  great  uncorrected  evils  of 
the  country,  i.  243 ;  Court  of,  compared  to  a 
boa  con»trictor,  ii.  80. 

Changes,  modern.  Letter  on,  ii.  832. 

Character  of—Dr.  Bell,  ii.  98 ;  Lord  Brougham, 
i  247 ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ii. 
273;  Lord  Eldon,  191 :  Earl  Grey.  218.  221 ; 
Mr.  Grote,  809 ;  Lord  Hawkesbunr,  149.  et 
teq. ;  FranciH  Homer,  319 ;  the  Bishop  of 
I^ndou,  297 ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  309— 
305  ;  Lord  Melbourne,  878.  281 :  Gen.  Monk, 
306;  Dr.  Parr,  i.  4;  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer 
Perceval,  ii.  142:  William  IV.,  212,  222; 
I>ord  John  Russell,  286.  301 ;  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucest«T,  29\  296.  note, 

ChMracter  of  the  English  in  matters  of  charily, 
i.  3fift. 

Charitable  institutioDS,  M.  Target's  objections 
to.  combated,  i.  3. 

Charles  1.,  conduct  of  Cromwell  to,  1.809; 
remarks  on  hit  execution,  159. 


Chartbm,  formed  by  the  Poor  Laws,  i.  295. 

Children,  natural.  In  Denmark,  i.  57. 

Chimney  sweepers,  i.  278—279 ;  their  miseries, 
273,  874 ;  their  peculiar  diseases,  274 ;  their 
peculiar  dangers,  375 ;  their  inhuman  treat- 
ment, 877, 878. 

Chriaiian  Charity,  Sermon  on  the  rules  of,  ii. 
8.15. 

Christian  Obsenrer,  reprobation  of  the,  i.  121. 

Christianity,  the  greatest  ornament  and  greatest 
blessing,  i.  77 ;  ditBculty  attending  its  pro- 

Kess  in  the  East,  1U8 ;  its  introduction  Into 
dia.  142. 

Chronology  among  the  Greenlanders  dated 
from  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  i.  61. 

Church  of  England  (the),  state  of  endowment 
in,  1.49 ;  how  alTected  bv  Lancaster's  system 
of  education.  75 ;  relaxation  (>f  its  articles.  101 ; 
privileges  of  Dissenters  over  its  members, 
101;  its  income,  122;  its  di«advantiiges  aa 
compared  with  dissent,  203.  206.,  ii.  857.  293; 
harclship  and  injustice  caused  by,  in  Ireland, 
178. 186 ;  a  gregarious  profession,  237 ;  charity 
and  wisdom  of  its  policv,  241 ;  its  neutrality 
between  Arminians  and  Caivinisu,  242 ;  iu 
pacific  spirit,  243 ;  right  mode  of  defending  it, 
193 ;  encomium  on,  230 ;  improvements  in  It, 
252 ;  iu  respectability  preserved  by  the  un- 
equal  division  of  its  revenues,  257.  282.  292L 
300  ;  unjust  reasoning  of  lavmen  concerning 
it,  257.  290  ;  evil  of  extinguishing  iU  Cathe- 
dral  prefermenu,  276.  :<79;  Iu  emolumenU 
open  to  the  lowest  ranks,  276:  inexpediencv 
of  lessening  its  power,  879  890 ;  treatment  of, 
by  the  Whig  government,  28f ;  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  386 ;  by  the  pubUc,  289.  301 ;  fatal 
consequences  to,  should  the  government  mea- 
sures pass  into  law,  297.  300;  iU  improve- 
ment as  an  institution,  300. 

Church  establishment,  iU  nature  and  object 
ii.  137 ;  real  danger  to,  in  Ireland,  140 ;  cir- 
cumscription of,  275. 

Church  ettablishmenU,  their  fatal  disease,  i. 
805. 

Church-rates,  argument  in  support  of,  ii.  54 ; 
ministerial  error  about,  73. 

Cingalese,  notice  of  the,  i.  40. 

Cinnamon  wood,  remarks  on,  i.  43. 

Civilisation,  on  what  it  depends,  ii.  43,  44. 

Clapham,  twtent  Christians  of,  li.  147. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  expecUtions  from  him,  if. 
129. 

Classical  learning.  Its  abuse  in  England,  i.  167. 
174. 

Classification  of  patients  in  lunatic  asylums,  1. 
231 ;  of  prisoners,  838. 

Clergy,  English,  their  want  of  eloqurnce,  i.  5 ; 
parochial,  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  23 ; 
evangelical,  notice  of,  88 ;  their  education. 
101  ;  their  subjection  to  the  bishopt,  122; 
residence  of,  may  be  too  hardly  exacted,  127; 
Orthodox,  Methodists*  war  against.  140^  in 
Ireland  allowed  to  have  private  prisons,  ii. 
55;  thrir  difllcult  position.  57;  unfairly 
treated  by  ministers,  860.  271.  281 ;  by  the 
bishops,  271.  878.  381  ;  how  affected  by  the 
PluraSiity  and  Residence  Bill.  287.  S98 ;  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  Bill,  292;  picture  of  a 
poor  member,  894  ;  of  cathedrals  compared 
with  parochial  clergy,  888 ;  speech  at  the 
meeting  of,  at  Cleveland,  197.  201 ;  at  Be- 
verley, 201.  207;  remarks  on  their  political 
meetings,  90O,  801. 

Cleveland,  speech  at,  on  the  Catholic  Question, 
ii.  154.  201. 

Climate  of  Kew  South  Wales,  1.  260. 

Climbing-boys,  Society  for  superseding  the 
Necessity  tor,  iu  proceedings,  i.  272~279. 
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Clive,  hit  genius.  L  37. 

aub«,  operation  of  the  ballot  tn  Toting  at,  ii. 

318. 
Coal,  want  of,  in  Ireland,  t.  319. 
Cocoa-nut  tree  of  Ceylon,  i.  44. 
Coplebs  in  Search  of  a  ^'ife,  review  of,  i.  145— 

149. 
ColHngn,  Lieut-CoL,  reriew  of  his  Account  of 

New  South  Wnlet,  i.  S6— 34. 
Colonial  secretaries,  excuse  for  their  miscon- 

duct.  1.  960. 
Colonies,  English,  folly  of  keeping  np  some  of 

them,  i.  289 ;  Danfih,  60. 
Colony  of— New  Holl4nd,  1.  2R  — 30;    New 

South  Wales,  36-34..  U.  143;  Norfolk  Island, 

31.33. 
Colquhoun,  Mr.,  his  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 

i.48. 
Combination,  danger  of  the  practice  of,  i.  133. 
Commerce  of— America,  i.  287 ;  Denmark,  €0. 
Commifslon,  Ecclesiastical.    See  Ecclesiastical 

Commission. 
Common  informer  likened  to  the  boneybird,  I. 

44. 
Compensation  for  abolishing  slaTenr.  ii.  261 . 
Concessions,  forced,  their  danger,  if.  132. 
Conciliation,  tribunal  of,  in  Denmark,  L  bb. 
Congress,  payment  to  members  of,  i.  290. 
Conouerors,  beueflu   derived   ft-om  them,  1. 

Conquest,  Us  advantages  to  science.  I.  39. 
Conscience,  plea  cf,  in  a  monarch,  li.  152. 
Consolation,  nolitical,  fallacy  of,  il.  68. 
Constantinople,  custom  at,  towards  fraudulent 

bakers,  ii.  1 14. 
Constitution  in  France,  i.  18 ;  in  England,  21. 

23. 
Continent  (the),  improvement  in  the  prisons  of, 

1.361. 
Conversation,  the  pleasures  of,  i.  18.1. 
Conversion,  duty  of,  in  India  questionable,  I. 

118. 
Convicts,  their  morals  and  condition  at  Botany 

Bay,  i.  272,  '/72 :  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden's  bearing 

towards  them,  it.  16. 
Coomassie.  description  of,  1. 96. 
Com,  combinations  to  raise  the  price  of,  i.  14. 
Com  Law  Bill  of  1825.  ii.  207. 
Cornwall,  Duke  of,  prayer  for,  ii.  254. 
Coronation  oath,  its  binding  nature,  11.  63; 

royal  scruples  upon  it,  152. 
Corporal  punishments  in  prisons,  i.  361. 
Corporation  and  Test  AcU,  ii.  152 ;  their  spirit 

contrasted  with  religious  toleration  in  Den- 
mark, i.  7. 
Costume,  unimportance  of,  in  administering 

justice,  i.  243. 
Cotton*  spinners,  their  activity  and  enterprise, 

11.203. 
Counsel,  Lord  Lovat*s  appeal  to  be  allowed, 

ii.  112;  Lord  Stafford's  conviction  from  want 

of,  119. 
Counsel   for  prisoners,  review  of  Stockton's 

work  on  allowing,  ii.  1C6. 119;  cruelty  of  deny- 
ing, i.  362—364  ;  judges  not  to  be  trusted  as, 

364 ;  pet.tion  of  jurymen  for  allowing,  ii.  106; 

authorities  in  favour  of  the  practice,  110; 

probable  effect  of  allowing,  1 16 ;  absurdity  of 

allowing  judges  as,  110.  113. 
Credit,  despotism  opposed  to,  i.  26. 
Crocodile,  waterton's  adventures  with  a,  ii. 

83. 
Cromwell,  his  conduct  towards  Chsrles  I.,  i. 

909 ;  his  conduct  In  Ireland,  ii.  55. 
Cromwell,  Henry,  hU  co\!kducl  Vtx  It^land^  ii. 

241. 
Cruelty  to  animal*  A  \U.       ..   ^  ^  ,^    wvv-\- ~^ 
Curat«,th«lrh»rdpwVi\aa  VV.  %,^A\\  Varies  \  la^ 


helpless  sitaatlon,  971 :  thefr  rapectatlons, 
276 ;  how  affected  by  the  Plurality  and  Re- 
sidence Bill,  286.  IM  ;  SaUrj  Bill,  review  of, 
i.  121—127 ;  lay  curatet,  127. 
Curwen's  Observations  on  Ireland,  i.  304* 
Customs,  greater  expense  of  coUectlag  is  Eng- 
land than  in  America,  i.  288 ;  due*  reacted 
on  Waterton^s  collection,  ii.  83L 


Danes,  their  character,  i.  62 ;  no  literati  among 

them,  68 ;  robbery  of  their  fleet  by  England, 

11.160. 
Darwin,  Dr.,  on  the  law  of  nature,  i.  42. 
Davison,  Mr.,  his  considerations  on  the  Poor- 

Uws,  i.  300 ;  his  stvle,  302. 
Death,  punishment  or,  ii.  42. 
Debt,  Danish,  i.  58 ;   American.  291 . 
Delphine,  De  SuePs  review  of.  i.  44—48. 
Demerara,  animals  of,  li.  75  ;  Indian  tribes  In. 

75 ;  poisons  used  fn,  77. 
Denmark,  review  of  Catteau*s  Tableau  of,  f. 

50—63  ;  founder  of  its  monarchy,  -M  ;  Bern- 

stnff,  its  great  minister,  51 ;  revolutioo  of, 

53—56;   mildness   of  its   government,  51; 

Protestant  nunneries  in,  54,  55;  iu  tribunals 

of  conciliation,  55 ;   its'  cheap  Justice  55; 

slaverv  in.  56 ;  its  general  sutistlcs,  56—59 ; 

its  religious  toleration,  61  ;  its  colonies,  60 ; 

its  universities.  61  ;  conduct  of  the  English 

Government  in  taking  the  fleet  of.  319. 
D'Epinay,  Madame,  review  of  ber  Mteoireset 

Correspondance,  1.  234—239. 
Derwent,  description  of  its  port.  L  360. 
Despotism  opposed  to  credit.  L  26. 
De  Stael,  Madame.    See  Stael,  Madame  de. 
Diderot,  his  dislike  of  Rosseau,  i.  237. 
Diet  of  prisoners,  1.  382. 860. 
Dinner,  a  triumph  of  civilised  life,  i.  272. 
Discipline  of  prisons  may  be  over  estimated,  IL 

40. 
Discourses  on  Various  Subjects,  by  Dr.  Renncl, 

review  of,  i.  5. 9. 
Discovery,  who  entitled  to  tbe  merit  of,  il.  318. 
Discretionary  power  in  the  admiuistration  of 

laws,  arguments  against,  i.  44. 
Disfranchisement  of  the  Irish  voters,  ii.  211 ; 

of  rotten  boroughs,  212 ;  right  of,  must  reside 

somewhere,  21 1 . 
Dissent,  disadvanUges  of  the  Church  compared 

with,  i.  121.203.206. 
Dissent  and  Methodism,  review  of  Mr.  Ingraa^s 

bc>ok  on  the  Causes  of  their  Increase,  i.  87~ 

101. 
Dissenters,  their  privilege*  over  members  of 

the  Church,  1.  121 ;  charges  of  Jacobinism 

against,  88 ;  exploded  clamours  against,  W ; 

Lord  Sidmouth's  intentions  towards,  201— 

205 :  their  treatment,  li.  43.  IJVO.  151  177 ; 

dangers  from,  to  the  Church,  VS ;  their  con- 
duct in  reference  to  tbe  Catholic  daims,  124i 

style  of  preaching  among,  124 ;  their  inex. 

pensiveness  to  the  state,  nB ;  wide  diflisreoce 

of  their  opinions,  130.  182. 
Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill,  opposition  to.  ti.  43. 
Dissenting  ministers,  want  of  wealth  aasooL 

ii.  129.  T 

Distilleries  in  America,  1.  288;  prohibited  in 

New  South  Wales.  268 ;  their  value  in  New 

South  Wales,  ii.  2^3. 
Distrust,  political  fallacy  of,  ii.  67. 
Disturbances  at  Madras.  1.  192—201. 
Dordrecht,  anecdote  of  the  conduct  of  tht 

^\«t^«ii.U.26R. 
\Mc«sCknia  vR.  -w^xsAs^  V^  Viwn  South  Wales,  L 
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Dofle,  Dr..  the  Pope  of  Ireland,  If.  181. 
Drest,  common  error  about  fnnale,  i.  148. 
Dublin,  Whltelaw'i  History  of,  1. 304. 
Duelling,  a  civiliied  iiictitution  among  a  bar- 

baroiu  people,  t.  80. 
Duncan,  Mr.  John,  reriew  of  bU  Trarelc  In 

the  United  State*,  li.  43. 51. 
DunHas,  the  tyrant  of  Scotland,  IL  819. 
Duplelx,  notice  of,  1. 38. 
Dutchman,  Ceylonete,  hb  character,  1. 89. 
DuUee  lerled  in  New  Soath  Wales,  1. 867. 


Ecclekiastical  Commiuion,  Its  eonttltiition,  II. 
3.V\  261.  365.  369.  381.  391;  has  done  too 
much,  356.  359.  368.  873. 876. 895:  encourages 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  357.  Wd.  373. 
384  ;  its  lOTe  of  patronage,  889 :  its  Injustice, 
3^9.  362.  364.  366.  367.  373,  374.  38l.  391  ; 
omission  in  its  report  of  the  options  of  the 
sees  of  Canterbury  and  York.  368 ;  its  trt' 
quent  changes  of  policy,  867 ;  how  it  has  bern 
worked,  381 ;  rapidity  of  lu  proceedings,  364; 
Its  original  plan  of  taxation,  881 ;  Its  injustice 
to  St.  Paurs,  367,  368.  399 ;  lU  conatcations. 
Illustration  of,  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
clergy  at  Dordrecht.  368 ;  treatment  of  by 
Lord  J.  Russell.  383.  399. 

Economy,  American,  an  object  for  our  imita- 
tion, ii.  43. 

Edffeworth,  on  Bulls,  review  of,  1.  69—71 ;  on 
Professional  Education,  review  of,  166—174. 

Edmonton,  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  division 
of.  3b6.  394. 

Education,  review  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  book  on 
Lancaster's  plan  of,  i.  75—80. 

Education,  defecU  in,  I.  6;  Profpssional,  re- 
view of  Edgeworth's  work  on,  166—174 ;  Fe- 
male, review  of  Broadhurst's  work  on,  174^ 

185;  systi-M  ■.^  '^  i  v •'■•''■    -  "i ]■ ..  l-r.  ~191  i 

useof  rldiiUi^  iii,  78  -.  o(  ih«  ddrio^  Ml  ;  oi 
the  poor,  l(Jt  ;  to^  much  Latin  and  Gredh  in, 
167.173  ;  Jn^r^ctiifr  iy>t«m  of^  4t  the  Kui^lUh 
unUenitiev,  ItS^li^l;  HamiltumflD  a^ii^m 
of.  il.  317  ;  ininbin^<i  with  tb*i  nf  ^anraiter, 
380;  unnt-ci-iJi^rF  diiflciiliii^  rr{>utit>d  m,  itl, 
333;  fooiisti  trying  or  Dr.  Bt- tl  upun,  3^1  ; 
the  anomaly  in,  as  regards  religion,  147  u4 
the  people,  duty  of,  350;  attention  to,  iii 
America,  46. 

Egede,  John,  a  Norwegian  priest,  converts  the 
Greenlanders  to  Christianity,  i.  61. 

Eldon,  Lord,  his  character,  ii.  317. 

Elections,  political,  modes  of,  L  18—20;  dis- 


gusting scenes  at,  II.  315.  319. 
BlTsat   ^ ^ 


Eilsaljeth,  Queen,  her  conduct  towards  Ireland, 
1.  83  ;  statute  of,  relating  to  the  poor,  303 ; 
persecutions  bv,  11. 337. 

Eloquence,  neglect  of,  In  British  education, 
1.6. 

Emancipation,  Catholic,  bigotry  of  the  English 
in  reference  to  it,  L  83 ;  once  deemed  hope- 
less, 128 ;  relaxation  in  seeking  it  not  justi- 
flable,  I3N;  madness  of  opposing  It,  80.  83, 
84.  181 ;  review  of  the  question.  U.  130.  184  ; 
must  be  ultlmatelv  carried.  131.  329;  view 
history  will  take  of  the  question.  123;  speech 
at  Cleveland  on,  197—201  ;  letter  to  the 
electors  on,  33.3.  341 ;  its  probable  effect,  175. 
Sfe  alMO  Catholics. 

Emigration  to  Botany  Bay,  advantages  offered 
for.  I.  873 ;  to  America,  'i50. 

Enulntlon,  absurdity  of  banishing  It  from 
schooU.U.32l. 

Emu,  description  of,  i.  360. 

Encomium  on— the  Church  of  England,  U.  830; 


the  Whigs,  807 ;  Charles  James  Fox,  i.  149 ; 
Hope's  Anastasius,  317.  383;  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  853 ;  the  Society  for  Improving 
Prison  Discipline,  858.  861 ;  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
II.  106:  Mr.  Starges  Bourne,  154 ;  Earl  Grey, 
880;  Lord  John  Russell,  801. 

Encyclopedists,  H.  Fievte's  charge  of  Anglo- 
mania  against  them,  i.  87. 

Endowment,  state  of.  In  the  English  Church,  I. 
49. 

England,  the  condition  of  Ireland  a  reproach 
to  her,  i.  804.,  11. 58 ;  likened  to  Turkey.  316 ; 
unceruin  basis  of  her  prosperity,  ii.  183 ;  ex- 
travaganeeof  her  government,  188;  her  in- 
consistent humanity,  186;  democratic  party 
in,  137;  her  danger  from  Irish  dlsconten*, 
184 ;  her  state  previous  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
317;  considers  poverty  Infamous,  358;  has 
made  an  enormous  revolution  within  ten 
years,  810;  wants  a  little  breathing  time,  311; 
equal  division  of  parties  In,  307  ;  happineu 
eiijoyed  in.  318:  danger  of  anarchy  in,  318 ; 
envy  and  ill-will  of  the  Americans  on  account 
of  her  superior  civilisation,  329  ;  her  past  in- 
justice towards  Ireland,  385 ;  the  best  suiutes 
for  her  have  been  made  since  the  Union, 
336. 

Enaiish,  their  pr^udlces,  t.  6;  their  reserve.  36; 
H.  Fiev4e*s  charges  against  them,  36 ;  their 
character  In  matters  of  charity,  121 ;  their 
character,  176..  11.  810;  improvement  among, 
315 :  their  love  of  labour,  97  ;  their  conduct 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  143, 144;  their 
unacquaintance  with  war,  153 ;  their  feel- 
ings  tuwards  Dissenters,  154  ;  their  bigotry 
towards  the  Irish,  15.  167;  their  excessive 
loyalty  towards  the  king,  176 ;  their  preju- 
dices regardlnff  Catholics,  181  ;  their  ex- 
cellent but  misdirected  spirit,  183 ;  causes  of 
their  stability,  188,  189. 

English  Church.  See  Church  of  England  and 
Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

^inay,  Madame  d',  review  of  her  Mtoolres  et 
Correspondance,  I.  834.  889. 

Episcopacy ,exclusioo  of,  from  the  Upper  House, 
1.83. 

**  Erin  go  bragh  I "  suggestion  for  a  better  an- 
them, li.  335. 

Establishments,  I.  205. 

Eulogomania  of  Dr.  Parr,  1. 4. 

Evangelical  Clergy,  notice  of,  i.  88. 

Evangelicals,  their  proceedings  In  the  East,  I. 
113  ;  their  anticipated  proceedings,  ii.  3M. 

Execution  of— Straflbro,  i.  159;  Charles  L, 
160 ;  Lewis  XVI.,  160. 

Exercise,  athletic,  in  public  schools,  its  unim- 
portance, i.  187. 

Expenditure  in  the  United  Stetes,  i.  390;  evil 
effectsof  alarge,  891. 


F. 

Fagging.  sy»tem  of,  1. 186, 187. 

FJrs,  their  effect  in  filling  prisons,  1.  866. 

Fallacies,  review  of  Beutham's  Book  of,  ii.  59 
-74. 

Fallacy  of— self-trumpeting,  ii.65 ;  imputetions 
as  an  answer  to  expedient  measures,  G6 ;  po- 
litical distrust,  67 ;  the  cry  again»t  Innovation, 
67;  political  consolatii  n,  68;  the  argument 
of  ProcraJtinator,69;  the  quietist,  69 ;  gene- 
ralities in  political  argument,  70 ;  the  impu- 
tation of  theory,  71. 

False  quanUtles,  1. 46. 

Fanaticism,  its  cause  in  all  ages,  1.  99 ;  mls« 
taken  for  religion,  ii.  8&1L 
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Fanatic*,  right  way  of  dealing  with  them,  ii. 

340. 
Fartnert,  unjust  charges  upon  there,  L  14;  how 

affected  by  the  game  laws,  i.  253. 
Fear.  diflWence  between  personal  and  political, 

ii.  311.214. 
Fearon,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Journey  in  America, 

i.  240.  250. 
Female  drnvs,  common  error  about,  i.  1.  4A. 
Female    Education,  review   of    Broadhurtt'i 

work  on,  i.  174— IR.'V. 
Ferocitjr,  the  natural  weapon  of  the  common 

people,  t.  329. 
Fiction,    danger  of  varnishing  characters  in 

works  of,  i.  47. 
Fiev^,  J.,  review  of  his  Lettrei  sur  TAngle- 

terre,  1.  34—37  ;  his  approach  to  pessimism. 

36 ;  his  charges  against  the  English,  86 ;  his 

charge  of  Anglomania  against  the  Bncycto- 

pddists,  37. 
Finance,  Keeker's  Observations  on,  reviewed, 

I.  26.    See  also  Taxes. 
Fishery,  pearl,  account  of,  I.  42. 
Foolahs.  progress  among,  i.  73. 
Foolometer,  use  of  a,  ii.  285. 
Fops,  clerical,  illustration  of,  f.  9. 
Forests  of  Cayenne,  ii.  78. 
Fox,    Charles  James,  review  of  Dr.  Parr's 

**  Characters'*  of,  i.  149.  168;  review  of  bis 

hfstoHcal  work«  IM— 166 ;   review  of  Hey- 

wood's  Vindication  of  his  History,  207—218; 

anecdote  of,  ii.  285. 
Fragment  on  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  Church, 

ii.  333.  342. 
France,  versatility  of  public  opinion  in,  L  34  ; 

its  power.  17i  price  of  revolutionary  lands  in, 

24  ;  its  difficulties,  25 :  apprehensions  of  its 

power,  ii.  136.  140.  143,  144.  151.  158.167. 

160. 
French  aristocracy,  its  probable  restoration,  i. 

24. 
French  revolution  emulates  the  English  revo- 
lution, t.  160. 
Fry,  Mrs.,  and  her  friends,  exaggeration  of 

their  efforts,  i.  865.  367.,  ii.  21. 
Furniture,  tax  on,  in  America,  I  288. 


Galileo,  his  saying  ou  the  loss  of  his  sight,  il. 
321. 

r.amhle's  Travels  in  Ireland,  i.  804. 

Game,  Mr.  Bankes's  Act  against  buying,  ii.  28  ; 
tale  of,  i.  252.  255—2.^9;  advantages  of  legal- 
ising the  sale  of,  11.  31,32. 

Game  Laws,  i.  250.  V^ ;  review  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  Herbert's  LeUor  on.  11.  95 ; 
their  scandal  and  disgrace,  i.  854.,  ii.  15.  32  ; 
ttieir  amendment  recommended,  i.  322;  fu- 
tility of  severe  laws  against  them,  32Z  330. 
.^.V.348 ;  review  of  report  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on.  348.,  if.  42 ;  one  fourth  of  com- 
mitment*, for  offences  against  them,  30  ;  ab- 
sence of,  in  America,  44 ;  reform  of,  78 ; 
cruelties  of,  217. 

Gaming,  extract  from  Dr.  Kennel's  Sermon  on, 

f^axl  Hassan,  notice  of,  i.  68. 
Genealogy  of  nations,  embarrassing   circum- 
stances in  the  speculations,  concerning  it,  i. 

Generalities,  fallacy  of  dealing  in,  in  political 

argument,  it.  70. 
George  Hi.,  protects  Joseph  Lancaster  against 

the  Church,  I.  75.  note. 
George  IV.,  bis  speech  to  the  Hanoverians,  ii. 

307, 


Ghosts,  belief  in,  has  left  the  drawtog-roon  (or 
the  kitchen,  U.  12S. 

Gibraltar,  a  uselees  and  extravagant  posscssioe. 
1.289. 

Glory,  consequences  of  th«  natiooal  lo>ve  of.  i 
291. 

Gloucester,  Bishop  of,  his  attack  cm  theanthor, 
il  295 ;  his  character,  996. 

Government,  righu  of.  i.  11;  no  other  ulti- 
matum In,  than  perfect  Justice,  1S8;  what  ibc 
first  object  should  be.  It.  30 ;  oonstitutlooal. 
G5  i  absolute,  68 ;  kingly,  origin  of,  79 ;  has 
nothing  to  do  with  theological  errors,  136 ; 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  patronage,  279 ; 
iU  conduct  to  the  Church,  278  ;  Englisb,  tti 
extreme  timidity  and  coaaequraC  violeace,  f . 
239 ;  its  extravagance,  it.  183 ;  its  dkeapoeu 
in  America,  i.  241  :  iU  mildiMsa  in  Deomark. 
54. 

Governments,  effects  of  the  moral  sense  on,  i. 
11. 

Godly  and  ungodly,  dangerous  division  of  man- 
kind into.  i.  101. 

Godwin,  Mr.,  his  principle  of  universal  bene-' 
volence,  1.  3 ;  refuted  by  llalthna.  8. 

Grammar  should  be  taught  after  some  knov^ 
ledge  of  a  language  is  obtained,  II.  105. 

Granby«  review  of,  ii.  84—92. 

Grand  Visier,  instances  of  his  ignorance,  i.  €8. 

Grattan,  his  character,  i.  S16 ;  his  sense  and 
moderation,  ii.  830;  his  want  of  habito  of 
business,  303. 

Greatness  of  mind,  common  notion  of.  L  47. 

Greek,  importance  attacht^  to.  In  English  edu- 
cation, i.  170.    See  aito  Latin. 

Green  General  Duff,  replj  to  his  letter  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  ii.  390. 

Greenland,  its  inhabiunts  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  John  Egede,  a  Norwegian  priest,  u 
61 ;  its  chronology  dated  from  ita  conversioo 
to  Chriktianity.  61. 

Grey,  Earl,  his  character,  IL  818—821. 

Grote,  Mr.,  his  dagger  ballot-box,  ii.  305 ;  iu 
eflisct  if  adopted,  308. 817  ;  his  character  and 
political  conduct,  309 ;  his  expectation  of  tlie 
effect  of  the  ballot  upon  landlords,  311. 

Guiana,  trees  of,  ii.  74. 

Guldtwrg,  Ove,  notice  of,  1.  51. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of, 
11.242.-249. 

Gumey.  Mr.,  on  Prisons,  1.  836. 


Hab<>as  Corpus  Act,  its  sotpension,  i.  839. 
Habits  of  the  —  honejrbird, !.  44 ;  musk-rat,  44 ; 

kangaroo,   261 ;  omithorhynchua,  861 ;   tlw 

snake,  ii.  77. 82 ;  the  campanero.  77 ;  the  too- 

can,  78  ;  the  sloth,  79 ;  the  atit.bear,  79 ;  the 

vHmptre,  80  ;  the  tortoise,  80s  th«  vulture, 

79.82L 
Hall,  Lieut^  review  of  his  TraTels  in  America. 

i.  289_2-'>0. 
Hamilton's  method  of  teaching  languages,  ii. 

317—  327  ;  its  errors,  821 ;  teetlmoay  to  iu 

efficiencv,  325. 
Hangine,  curious  circumstance  relating  to  the 

punishment  of^  L  57. 
Hanoverians,  speech  of  George  IV.  to  the,  ii. 

207. 
Harmonites  in  Amerira,  ii.  51. 
Ilatchard,  Mr.,  persons  meeting  at  his  shop.  1. 

186. 
Hawkeshiiry,  Lord,  his  character,  ii.  148. 156. 

161.  171. 
Hayti,   boatt  of  the  Emperor  oi;  regarding 

punishment,  il.  7. 
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H^adlara,    John,    rertew  of  hit   Letter   on 

Priion  Labour,  ii.  35—41.  45. 
Heathen,  societies  for  converting  the,  i.  106. 
Heligoland,  notice  of,  i.  63. 
Helou,  the  Irish  Catholics  treated  as.  i.  304. 
Henry  VIII.,  persecutions  by,  ii.  237. 
Herbert.  Hon.  and  Rev.  William,  review  of  his 

Letter  on  the  Game  Laws,  ii.  25. 
Heresy,  treatment  of,  i.  203. 
Heretics,  Arians  burnt  as,  in  1612,  i.  215. 
Herrnhuters,  or  Northern  Qualiers,  i.  61. 
Heroism  of  Dr.  Wltiroan,  i.  66. 
Hey  wood.  Samuel,  review  of  his  Vindication  of 

Fox'n  History,  1.  207—218. 
Hindoo  faith,  the  Mussulmans  of  India  not 

converts  from  it,  1.  1 17. 
Hindoos,   anecdote  of  their  feelings  relative 

to  caste,  i.  117;   their  religion,  117—119; 

their  persecution  by  Tippoo,  144. 
Historical  Apology    for  the   Irish   Catholics, 

Pamell's  review  of,  i.  80—84. 
Hodgson,  Adam,  review  of  his  Letters  firom 

North  America,  ii.  43—52. 
Holford,  George,  review  of  his  work  on  Prisons 

i.  337. 
HolNtein,  exportation  of  horses  from,  f.  51  ;  its 

soil.  63 ;  canal,  advantages  of  lU,  60. 
Homer,  morality  of,  i.  8. 
Honeybird,  its  habits,  i.  44 ;  common  Informer 

likened  to,  44. 
Hope,  Mr.,  eulogium  on  his  Anutaslus,  L  316. 

332 
Horner  Francis,  his  character,  il.  318 — 331. 
Horner  Leonard,  Letter  to,  Ii.  318. 
Horses,  exportation  of,  from  Hoistein,  i.  51. 
House  of  Commons,  expecuUons  from,  when 

reformed,  ii.  31 1 . 
House  of  Lords,  suggestions  regarding  it,  i.  33 ; 

likened  to  Mrs.  Partington,  iT.  214. 
Human  Nature,  experiment  upon  It  in  New 

South  Wales,  i.  2H. 
Humane  Society,  review  of   Dr.    Langford's 

Anniversary  Sermon  for  it,  i.  12. 
Humanity,  on  the  ridicule  cast  upon,  1.  278 ;  Its 

operation,  under  the  Poor  Laws,  399. 
Hume,  David,  anecdote  of,  at  Paris,  i.  238. 
Hume,  Sir  P.,  review  of  Lady  Murray's  Narra- 
tive of  the  Adventures  of,  i.  154—166. 
Hungary,  parallel  with  Ireland,  U.  177. 
Hunting  description  of,  i.  13Su 
Huskisson,  Mr.,  U.  170. 


I. 

India,  our  empire  In,  i.  37 ;  missions  In,  102  — 
1 21 ;  consequences  of  the  loss  of  caste  in,  107 ; 
difficulty  attending  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in,  108;  proceedings  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  in,  114;  Mahometans  of,  not 
converts  from  Hindooism,  117  ;  duty  of  con- 
version in,  questionable,  117—119;  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  Into,  142 ;  dilllBrence 
of  officers  serving  in,  from  thote  on  European 
service,  193. 

Impropriators,  lay,  1. 125. 

Imputations,  fallacy  of,  as  an  answer  to  expe* 
dient  measures,  fl.  66. 

Informers,  odious  nature  of  their  trade,  f.  131 ; 
deterred  by  public  indignation,  ii.  30. 

Ingram,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Causes  of  the  In- 
crease of  Methodism  and  Dissent,!.  67—  103. 

Innovation,  source  of  the  dislike  of,  1.  331  ; 
fallacy  of^the  cry  against,  ii.  67. 

Insanity  caused  bv  Methodism,  i.  99 ;  Quaker 
treatment  of  it,  228—334  ;  no  dependence  on 
medicine  for  its  cure,  833:  curious  case  of, 
333. 


Insects  the  curse  of  tropical  climates,  ii.  81. 

Inspectors  of  j>rison8, 1.  838. 

Irtsiitutinns,  good,  are  indispensable,  ii.  65 ; 
must  be  defensible,  232 ;  number  marked  for 
destruction  in  1h37,  279 ;  much  easier  to  des- 
troy when  associated  with  mean  ideas,  285. 

Instruction,  religious,  in  early  life  should  be 
confined  to  general  principles,  i.  79. 

Interferejace  of  Providence,  instances  of,  cited 
bv  Methodists,  1.  89.  et  teq. 

Intimidation  of  tenants  by  their  landlords,  iind 
of  shopkeepers  by  their  customers,  ii.  174; 
not  confined  to  the  aristocracy,  307 ;  ballot 
would  afford  no  protection  against  it,  312. 

Intolerance,  its  lasting  spirit,  i.  208 ;  Metho- 
dists' complaint  of,  303. 

Inundation  in  Denmark,  i.  53. 

Ireland,  her  conduct  in  the  American  war.  ii. 
141.  230 ;  oar  proper  policy  towards  her,  145; 
her  forfeited  lands,  146 ;  danger  of  tyrannis- 
ing over  her,  147.  202:  opposition  to  the 
Union  in,  149  ;  nearly  lost  during  the  Ameri- 
can war,  149  ;  conduct  of  England  towards. 
\^l  aniJcip^eil  ii>  ii.'^i  of  France  towards 
hett  14T  ;  a  mill-kLOEiie  about  the  neck  of 
England,  l^  ;  cDkicealmvut  of  arms  in,  163  ; 
proDablp  tuvaiion  of,  163;  exploits  of  the 
InvoditiK  roTCB  In  MW.  164;  her  sUtistics, 
U\tii  t;>t»cbi;iil  eiUs  in.  170;  parallel  with 
Hiirij^ary,  J  77 ;  (irerniurr  offered  to  invade 
her,  Wi  I  payment  of  th^  clergy  in,  305.  228 ; 
fniiti  of  Ennlri^ti  |iiuvt.rnm«nt  in,  206;  anticu 
pa,i<:ii  t'fl*'ct4  t>i:ein^{:ipatton  in,  206;  Inqui- 
sition never  existed  in,  236 ;  review  of  Far- 
ncirs  Survey  of  the  History  of,  i.  80  —  84 ; 
never  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  83 ; 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  towards,  83;  Brehou 
law  of  property  in,  83  :  review  of  the  state  of, 
304 — 316:  remedies  for,  315  i  operation  of 
tithes  in,  306, 807 ;  tithes  must  be  relaxed  in, 
ii.  151.  174 ;  Gamble's  Travels  in,  171  ;  foll- 
and  rapacity  of  the  landlords  of,  18*2 ;  bigotry 
and  party  spirit  of  the  ProtesUnta  of,  176  ; 
absenteeism  in,  180 ;  middlemen  the  standing 
grievance  of,  181.  186;  iniustice  of  the  En- 
glish  Church  in,  178.  184.  187 ;  poUtoes  one 
cause  of  her  wretched  condition,  184  ;  misgo- 
vemment  of,  176. 185;  difficulty  of  executing 
the  laws  in,  104;  want  of  coal  in,  1H5; 
picture  of  ploughing  in,  185 ;  her  demoralised 
peasantry,  200 ;  baseness  of  her  treatment  by 
England,  283 ;  expenses  of  the  wars  in,  286  ; 
Catholic  disabilities  in,  386;  Protestant 
Church  in,  888 ;  Cromwell's  conduct  in,  886 ; 
natives  of,  in  America,  308  ;  quiet  of.  under 
Queen  Anne,  130 ;  Dr.  Doyle  the  Pope  of. 
131 ;  power  of  the  priests  in,  134. 136 ;  power 
of  the  government  to  obtain  the  nomination 
of  the  Cstholic  digniuries  in,  140  ;  Orange- 
men  of,  147.  168 ;  disfranchisement  of  voters 
In,  811 ;  prevented  only  by  Grattan  from  sepa- 
rating from  England,  330;  increase  in  her 
wealth  and  power,  838  :  forfeited  estates  in, 
884  ;  conduct  of  Henry  Cromwell  in.  841  ;  tn- 
Justice  to  ber  In  the  present  state  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  337. 

Irish  in  America,  11.  83;. 

Irreligion,  stigma  of  the  charge  of,  i.  78. 


J. 


Jacobinism  condemned,  i.  II ;  charged  against 
Dissenters,  188  ;  detesUbte,  11. 176. 

Jaffi^  massacre  and  poisoning  at,  i.  64. 65. 

James  II.,  Fox's  view  of  his  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  Catholic  religtoo,  1.  813—215;  con- 
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troveriy  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Rose  re- 
specting hit  conduct,  163. 

Janiisarie*.  their  original  conttitution,  i.  67. 

Jepbtou,   Mr.  and  Mrs.,  mention  of,  1.  S34. 

Jersey,  reason  why  smuggling  could  not  be 
supprevsed  in,  ii.  319. 

Jews  prohibited  nrom  entering  Norway,  i.  61. 
nott  i  equality  of  their  treatment  in  America, 
ii  43. 

Johnson's  Shooter's  Guide,  i.  322. 

Joinville.  Prince,  U.  337. 

Judges,  their  removability  under  Charles  1. 
and  II.,  i.  163 ;  policy  oi  the  law  towards,  as 
compared  with  bishops,  Ii.  260  ;  idiosyncra- 
sies  of,  117;  differences  among,  118  ;  inade- 
quate number  of,  118;  that  smite  contrary 
to  law,  183— IH'i;  jealousy  with  which 
juries  should  watch  them,  i.  239 ;  not  to  be 
trusted  as  counsel  for  prisoners,  3C8 ;  absur- 
dity of  considering  tnem  as  counsel  for 
prisoners,  ii.  110.  114. 

Juries,  jealousy  with  which  they  should  watch 
judges,  i.  239. 

Jurisprudence  of  a  country  not  to  be  learned 
merely  by  perusing  its  statutes,  i.  89. 

Juryman,  obstinacy  tn  a,  ii.  209. 

Justice,  importance  of  the  tribunal  of,  ii.  185  — 
189  i  how  best  promoted,  192 ;  value  of  the 
impression  of,  i.  256  *,  its  cheapness  in  Den- 
mark, i.  bft ;  in  America,  ii.  48. 

Justices.    See  Magistrates. 

Jutland,  description  of,  i.  52. 


K. 

Kangaroo,  deiicrlbed,  i.  261. 
**  Kimes,"  Mr.  Styles's  blunder  about,  I.  141 
King,  his  supremacy  merely  nominal,  i.  260. 
Knowledge,  importance  communicated  to  old 

age  by,  i.  184  ;  iu  alleged  disadvantages  hi 

women,  177—185. 
Knox,  Robert,  his  account  of  Ceylon,  i.  38. 


L. 

Labour,  otjections  to  a  fixed  rate  of,  i.  32,  83  ; 
compulsory,  of  prisoners  before  trial,  ii.  32  ; 
rates  of,  in  New  South  Wales,  i.  266. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  review  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
boolc  on  his  New  Plan  of  Education,  1. 75  — 
80;  protected  by  George  HI.  against  the 
Church,  75;  rewards  and  punishments  in  his 
institution,  78;  order  displayed  in  his  school 
astonishing,  79  ;  his  system  may  be  combined 
with  that  of  Hamilton,  ii.  95. 

Land,  property  of  every  man  in  the  game  upon 
his.  t.  252. 

Landlords  Irish,  their  folly  and  rapacity,  i.  311. 

Langford,  Dr.,  review  of  his  Annivenary 
Sermon  for  the  Humane  Society,  I.  12. 

I  .aplanders.  remark  on  their  condition,  L  63. 

Latin  and  Greek,  too  much  of  them  in  English 
education,  i.  167  —  173  ;  Hamilton's  method 
of  teaching,  ii.  92— 106. 

I..aw,  want  of  reform  in  its  processes,  1.  243. 

I.awrcnce,  General,  notice  of,  i.  38. 

Laws,  on  the  promulgation  of,  i.  153;  obso- 
leteness of  many,  ii.  124 ;  their  proper  exe- 
cution must  depend  upon  public  opinion,  106; 
difficulties  of  obtaining  any  improvement  in 
them,  109 ;  boasted  lenity  of  the  English,  i. 
362—364  ;  their  operation  in  civil  cases,  243; 
their  caprice  in  disallowing  counsel  to  pri- 
soners, 244  ;  fallacy  of  declaring  them  Irre- 
ToctbJe,  ii.  62;  their  continuity  bj  oath,  63, 


64 ;  folly  of  holding  any  to  be  unalterable, 
148  ;  great  improvement  in  the  English.  207; 
requisites  for  making  those  of  Kjp^Und  de- 
serving the  eulociom  they  obtain.  119;  diO- 
atlt  execution  of,  in  Ireland,  L  313 ;  for  the 
preservation  of  game,  not  fiavoarahie  to  the 
morals  of  the  poor,  Vt%. 

Lawyer  that  tempted  Chrtot,  ii.  189  —  196. 

Learning,  classical,  itt  abuae  in  England,  fl. 
37-45. 

Leeches  of  Ceylon,  i.  44. 

LegisiaUon,  incautious,  sioce  the  pasifag  of  the 
Reform  BlU,  i.  300.  note. 

Letters  to  the  Electors  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, U.  223— 241. 

Letters  on  the  Catholics  l^  Peter  Plymley,  fi. 
135  — 183 ;  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commluioo, 
254  — 297  ;  on  American  DebU.  nS— 332; 
on  "  Locking  In  upon  Railways,"  391. 

Lettres  sur  1' Angleierre,  review  of  M.  Fievie'i, 
1.34  —  37. 

Lewis,  Matthew,  review  of  hia  tragedy  of 
Alfonso.  1.  15. 

Lewis  XIV.,  anecdote  of,  I.  69. 

Lewis  XVI.,  on  the  execution  of,  1. 160  ;  Fox's 
declarations  on  the  execution  of,  209, 2ia 

Liberty  and  licentiousness  of  the  press,  ii.  70. 

Licenses  for  watches  in  America,  i.  288; 
number  that  would  be  required  In  Bnglaod, 

Limerick,  treaty  of,  1. 129 ;  violated,  IL  125. 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  review  of  the  charge  de- 
livered by  (1812),  i.  219— 224  ;  his  pamphlet 
on  the  church  question,  ii.  281.  285. 

Linnseus.  his  secret  of  infecting  oysters,  i.  42. 

Lister,  Mr.,  review  of  his  novel  of  Gran^.  ii 

Literature,  advantages  to  women  of  euHivatlBg, 
i.  177—185 :  among  the  Americans.  247. 

London,  Bishop  of,  his  goeemraene,  ii.  266. 
286;  his  injustice  to  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  267.  273  ;  his  jmwer  with  the  Eccleti- 
astical  Commission,  S69.  296 :  his  sharp  say- 
ings, 279 ;  his  industry,  270  :  his  real  motives 
and  wishes,  276 ;  his  large  racome.  296 ;  bis 
charge;  his  .£schylus,  296;  hU  character, 
303. 

Loneevity  of  the  Norw^iani,  f .  59. 

Lords,  House  of.    See  House  of  Lords. 

Lotteries  in  pearl  oysters,  i.  42. 

Lovat,  Lord,  his  appeal  to  be  allowed  counieL 
ii.ll2. 

Lunatic  asyhnns,  improved  method  in  their 
management,  1.  22s ;  classification  of  tbdr 
patients,  231 ;  how  managed  by  the  Society 
of  Friends.  233. 

Lynch-law,  excuse  for  it,  ii.  48. 

Lyndhurst,Lord,U.  281. 


M. 

Macdowal,  General,  his  treatment  and  cbaractcr. 
i.  123  —  201. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  paneg:yrlc  on 
Charles  James  Fox,  1.  149;  letter  on  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  302—305. 

Macquarrie,  Governor,  charges  against,  iL  ISL 
13.  24. 

Mad  Quakers,  1.  228  —  233. 

Madras,  review  of  Narrative  of  the  Dlstor. 
bancesat,  1.  191—201. 

Magistrates,  large  powers  entrusted  to  them 
under  the  Poor  I^ws,  I.  300;  their  power  to 
order  relief  under  the  Poor  Laws  should  be 
abolished,  30a 

Mahometans  in  India,  not  converts  tnm  Uin- 
dooism,  1.117. 
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^fahratta  Camp,  Letters  Orom  a,  1.  SM  —  28S. 
Mahrattas,  devastation  caused  by,  i.  S96;  their 

barbarous  jastice,  327  i  anecdote  of  a  female 

soldier  of,  227. 
Malays,  their  character,  1.  39. 
Maltlius,  Mr.,  tribute  to  his  memorr,  I.  6.  note* 
Mammon,  its  effect  upon  religion,  ii.  2S8. 
Manners,  French,  slietch  of,  T.  234. 
Maaufactures  of— America,  i.  S40 ;  Ashantee, 

284;  Australia,  i.  81 ;  Denmark,  <». 
Map  of  England,  ecclesiastical,  1. 133. 
Margart-t,  founder  o(  the  monarchf  of  Den- 

mark,  i.  51. 
Marriage  iii  Denmark,  i.  57. 
Marriage  Bill,  opposition  to  the  Dissenters*,  ii. 

43. 
Marsden.  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  14;  his  bearing  towards 

convicts.  16. 
Marsh,  BUhop.   See  Peterborough,  Bishop  of. 
Martineau.  Miss,  allusion,  to,  i.  180. 
Mary,  Queen,  her  persecutions,  ii.  237' 
Mnssacre  at  Jaffa,  evidence  of,  examined,  i.  64, 

Medical  men,  their  courage,  i.  66. 

Melbourne.  Viscount,  his  character,  IL  378. 

Metayer*  in  Denmark,  i  66. 

Methodism  drives  many  to  insanity,  i.  99;  re- 
view of  Mr.  Ingram's  book  on  the  Caus4>8  of 
the  Increase  of,  87— 101 ;  review  of  Mr.  Styles's 
defence  of,  138—146. 

Mfthodiitical  reasoning  on  the  interference  of 
Providence,  i.  89.  101. 

Methodists,  terms  by  which  they  desi^ate 
themselves,  i.  93 ;  their  influence  and  activitr, 
95;  magnitude  of  their  collections,  95;  their 
missionaries,  96 ;  party  (or  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  tne  India  House,  97 ;  prose, 
lytism  their  great  object,  97 ;  their  objections 
to  amusements.  98 ;  their  difference  from  the 
Established  Church.  99 ;  their  religious  lan- 
guage, 99 ;  their  doctrine  of  theocracy,  99 ; 
proofs  of  miracles  claimed  by  them,  89—101 ; 
their  perversion  of  miracles,  144  ;  their  war 
again«t  the  orthodox  clergy,  140;  their  com- 
plaint of  intolerance.  143 ;  their  pillage  of  the 
earnings  of  the  poor,  140. 

Metropolis,  Police  of  the,  reference  to,  i.  48. 

Middlemen,  the  standing  grievance  of  Ireland, 
i.  309,310.314. 

Milbank  Penitentiary,  i.  3S7. 

Ministers,  their  duty  towards  an  obstinate 
monarch,  iL  151. 

Minorities  almost  always  in  the  right,  i.  360. 

Miracles,  improper  reasoning  upon  them,  i. 
>4 ;  proofs  of.  claimed  by  the  Methodists,  89— 
101  ;  Methodists*  perversion  of  them,  144. 

Misanthropy,  warning  against,  iL  194. 

Misgovemment  of  Ireland,  1.  804.  318. 

Mitsion  to  the  Ashantees,  1.  280. 

Missionaries,  opposed  by  the  Brahmani,  1. 114; 
in  Ceylon,  their  success,  117. 

Misvionary  proceedings  in  Bengal,  i.  106-120. 

Missionary  Socletv,  iu  missions,  i.  104  —  114. 

MiR«ions  among  the  MethodisU,  i.  96 ;  in  India, 
102-130. 

Modern  Changes,  Letter  on.  ii.  333. 

Modern  sermons,  their  character,  i.  5. 

Monarch,  an  obstinate,  duty  of  ministers  to- 
wards, ii.  151. 

Monk,  Bishop.    Ste  Gloucester,  Bishop  of. 

Monk,  Gt>n..  his  conduct  at  the  Restoration,  i. 
161 :  his  character,  810.  812.    ' 

3I<)ore.  Thomas,  review  of  his  Memoirs  of  C^- 
tain  Rock,  Ii.  52— iML 

Moral  sense,  its  efllects  on  governments,  i.  II. 

More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  review  of  her  work  on 
Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife,  i.  146—149. 

Motives  of  Men,  bow  influenced,  1. 223. 


Munro.  Colonel,  his  conduct  at  Madras.  L  192 

—201. 
Murray,  Lady,  review  of  her  Narrative  of  the 

Adventures  of  Sir  P.  Hame,  i.  165.  166. 
Murray,  C.  K.,  bb  letter  to  the  **  Times,"  ii. 

881. 
Musk-rat,  account  of  the.  i.  44. 
Mussulmans  of  India  not  converts  from  the 

Hindao  faHh,  i.  117. 
Mutiny  at  VeUore.  i.  103 ;  at  Nundydrook,  102. 


N. 

Napoleon.    Sfe  Boonaparte. 

Nares,  Archdeacon,  review  of  his  Sermon  of 

Thanksgiving  for  Plenty,  and  warning  against 

Avarice,  i.  13—16. 
National  fbnds,  project  for  supporting  the  poor 

from,  i.  893. 
Natural  children  in  Denmark,  i.  57. 
Nature,  Darwin's  Law  of.  i.  4>. 
Necker,  M.,  review  of  his  Demidres  Vues  de 

Politique  et  de  Finance,  i.  17—26 ;  his  plan 

ofa  Republic,  21. 
Nelson,  Lord,  notice  of  Dr.  Rennel's  Sermon 

on  his  Victory,  i.  8. 
New  Holland,  pamphlet  by  the  Hon.    Grey 

Bennet  upon,  i.  270 ;  anticipations  of,  as  a 

colony.  28;  paucity  of  numbers  in,  29. 
New  South  Wales,  review  of  Collins's  Account 

of,  i.  26—34 ;  experiment  upon  human  nature 

in.  29 ;  iU  climate,  260;  Us  progress,  261 ;  its 

schools  and  public  lands,  363 ;  courtly  appeU 


B  given  to  new  discoveries  In,  V65; 
diminution  of  its  resources  by  subordinate 
settlements,  266 ;  ignorance  and  tyranny  of 
its  governors,  266 ;  sale  of  spiriu  in,  267 ;  its 
import  and  export  duties,  268:  its  restric- 
tions on  navigation,  269 ;  its  cost  as  a  school 
for  criminals.  270;  no  dread  inspired  by  it, 
270;  profligacy ofits morals,  271;  adva'itages 
of  emigrating  thither,  271 ;  Wentworth*s  De- 
scription of,  reviewed,  260—271  ;  Ben  net's 
account  of  the  colonies  in,  270,  271 ;  O'Hara's 
History  of,  272;  Mr.  Bigge's  Report  on  the 
Colony  of.  ii.  12-24  ;  value  of  distilleries  in. 
81 ;  trial  by  jury,  unfitted  for,  84. 

New  York,  its  increase,  i.  240. 

Nicol,  Mr.,  on  the  Poor- Laws,  review  of,  i. 
293. 

Nobility—  of  Denmark,  classes  of,  i.  54  ;  of 
Norway,  55 ;  of  Holstein,  55. 

Non-residence  of  clergy,  i.  49. 

Noodle's  Oration,  ii.  78. 

Norfolk  Island,  its  condition,  i.  31.  33. 

North  America,  review  of  Hodgson's  Letters 
from,  ii  43-52. 

Norway,  description  of,  i.  53-62 ;  its  nobility, 
55;  Jews  prohibited  from  entering  it,  61. 
noU, 

Norwegians,  their  longevity,  59. 

Nugent,  Lord,  review  of  hU  Statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  Catholic  claims,  il  120—128. 

Nundydroog,  mutiny  at,  1. 102. 

Nunneries,  Protestant,  in  Deunuirk,  i.  54,  55. 


Oath,  continuity  of  laws  by,  ii.  63 ;  coronation, 
iu  binding  nature,  64 ;  scruples  to  Catholic 
emancipation  on  account  of  it,  64;  royal 
scrupl^  upon  it,  1. 152. 

Obstinacy  in  a  juryman,  illustration  of,  ii.  209. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  11.  881.  237;  his  conduct 
about  Repeal,  834 ;  his  trial  and  release,  334 ; 
much  virtue  and  good  meaning  in  him,  335 ; 
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appeal  to  him,  335 ;  his  readings  to  proToke 

a  national  war,  336. 
Old  Age,  not  a  good  plea  f  r  poor-lav  relief,  i. 

300 ;  imporunce  communicated  to  it  by  know. 

ledge,  l»4. 
Opinion,  public,  it*  powers,  L  M  ;  Its  YerMtllitj 

in  France,  24;  execution  of  laws  must  in 

great  mea&ure  depend  upon  it,  ii.  107. 
Options,  property  in,  held  by  the  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  ii.  263. 
Orangemen  in  Ireland,  11. 147 ;  their  position, 

16M. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  among   native  Africans,  L 

74. 
Order  displared  in  Lancaster's  schools,  i.  79. 
Ordination,  Bishop  Marsh's  questions  to  candid 

dates,  ii.  2 ;  recommendations  of  Archbishop 

Wake   regarding.  6;   Lambeth  Articles   of 

Archbishop  Laud  upon,  6. 
Omithorbynchus.  description  of,  i.  361. 
Ortliodoxy,  sacrifices  to  tlie  genius  of,  ti.  3 ; 

InconTeoiences  of  different  sundards  of,  3. 
Overieers ,  ofBce  of,  i.  299. 
Owen,  Rev.  Mr.,  quotation  from,  on  reducing 

Providence  to  an  altematiTe,  i.  120. 
Oxford  Universicy,  Dr.  Parr's  defence  of,  1.  4  ;, 

its  imputation  against  the  Catholics,  ii.  155. 
Ojsters,  Linnseus's  secret  of  infecting,  1.  42; 

pearl,  account  of,  42 }  lotteries  in,  42. 


Palestine,  Travels  from,  reritw  of,  L  85—87. 
Palmer,  Mr.,  review  of  the  Travels  of,  in  Ame^ 

rica.  i.  239-250. 
Panegyrics,  review  of,  on  C.  J.  Fox,  1.  154— 

166. 
Paper  money  in  Denmark,  i.  58. 
Papists,  their  treatment  in  Ireland,  t.  305.,  iL 

57,  58;  their  disabilities,  i.  305. 
Parliament,  clergy  unrepresented  in,  1.  231 ;  a 

colonist,  269. 
Pamel,   Henry,  review  of  his  History  of  th* 

Penal  Laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  1^ 

127—131. 
Pamcll.    William,   rerlew  of  his   Historical 

Apology  for  the  Irish  Catholics,  i.  80—84. 
Parr,  Dr.,  review  of  his  Spital  Sermon,  i.1— 5 ; 

his  learning  and  character,  4 ;  reason  of  the 

neglect  of,  5  ;  his  eulogomania,  4 ;  his  pane- 
gyric on   Fox,  149;  review  of  his  "Cl»a- 

racters  "  of  Fox,  149-153. 
Partington,  Mrs.,   illustrative   of  the  Lords* 

attempt  to  stop  the  Reform  Bill.  Ii.  214. 
Patronage,  government  cannot  be  carried  on 

without  it,  ii.  277. 
Paul.  St.,  his  answer  to  Felix,  1.  128. 
Peace  Societies  deserving  erery  encouragement, 

i.  223. 
Pearl  fishery,  account  of  it,  I.  42. 
Peasantry  of  Ireland,  demoralised,  L  829. 
Peel,  Sir  R  ,  encomium  on,  ii.  lOA ;  approval  of 

his   course    against    O'Connell,    334;    must 

attempt  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  priests. 

Peers,  House  of,  suggestions  regarding  it,  ii.  23. 

Penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  i.  129,  130. 

Pennsylvania,  her  refusal  to  pay  her  debts,  ii. 
326;  no  conduct  ever  more  profligate  than 
hers,  327;  her  debt  and  finances.  328;  por- 
tion abroad  of  her  citizens,  329 ;  final  appeal 
to  her,  3:i0 ;  reply  to  excuses,  for  her  non- 
payment. 332. 

Penny-posr  scheme  nonsensical,  iL  207. 

Perceval,  Rt.  Hon.  Spencer,  review  of  a  letter 
to,  00  the  Curates^  SaUry  Bill,  i.  121—127 ; 


his  seal  for  the  Protestant  interest,  ii.  135; 
his  fears,  140;  hia  cb&racter,  142 ;  his  govern- 
ment. 143. 

Perciva'.  Robert,  review  of  hia  Account  of 
Ceylon,  i.  37-44. 

Persecuting  Bisfaopa,  Ii.  1—12. 

Persecution,  nature  of.  ii.  141;  by  Henry  VIII.. 
Mary,  and  Elisabeth,  237;  how  exercised 
against  the  Catholics,  i.  220^  of  Catbolka  by 
Protestants.  It.  238.  239. 

Pessimism,  Fiev^'s  approach  to.  i.  36. 

Peter  Plymley's  Letters.  lU  135—183. 

Peterborough,  Bifbop  of,  his  Ordination  Ques- 
tions, ii.  2 ;  his  good  intentions,  2 ;  Incon- 
veniences of  his  adopting  a  dlfltnent  standard 
from  other  bishops,  2 ;  danger  to  the  Church 
of  his  proceedings,  3 ;  Mr.  Thurtell's  letter  to 
him,  4 ;  his  unequal  bearing  upoo  curates  and 
upou  rectors.  6 ;  his  boast  or  the  paucity  of 
the  curates  he  had  excluded,  7 ;  his  style,  7 ; 
his  complainu,  11  :  hla  indiscretion.  11. 

Potion,  M.,  bU  knowledge  of  our  Uw,  1.  35. 

Petition  — in  favour  of  the  CathoUcs,  ii.  201 ; 
to  Congress,  198. 

Petrie,  Wm..  review  of  his  Statement  of  Facts 
delivered  to  Lord  Minto,  i.  191—301. 

Philadelphia,  lU  progress,  i.  240. 

PhUlips,  Richard,  review  of  his  Publu:  Cha- 
racters  (1801, 1802),!.  13. 

PhiiopHtris  Varvicensis,  review  of  his  work  en 
C.  J.  Fox,  i.  149—154. 

Piety,  what  kind  of.  the  world  hates,  i.  141. 

Pilgrims,  conduct  of  the  Saracens  to  them,  i. 
85. 

Pitt.  Mr.,  defect  In  his  administratioo,  i.  26. 

Plague,  description  of  the,  1. 319;  its  sympComs 
and  cure,  66 ;  curious  fact  regarding  it,  €6. 

Plays,  defence  of,  i.  147. 

Ploughing,  picture  of.  in  Ireland,  i.  313. 

Ploughman,  description  of  a,  1. 809. 313. 

Plurality  and  Residence  Bill,  iim.etseq. 

Poaching,  i.  255—259 ;  remarks  on  the  punish- 
ment of,  325.  329. 

Poets,  the  greatest,  not  edacated  at  public 
schools,  i  188 :  botinty  of  nature  In  the  sup- 
ply of,  225. 

Poisoning  at  Jaffa,  evidence  of,  examined,  i. 
66. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis,  Mr.  Colquhoun's,  i. 
4H. 

Poor  (the),  education  of;  1  101;  interference 
with  their  amusements,  136.  140;  what  re- 
spect due  to,  140 ;  their  unequal  treatment 
for  damages  to  property,  93 ;  project  of  sup. 
porting  them  from  the  national  funds,  293 ; 
overseers  of.  293;  merit  as  a  test  of  relief  to, 
293;  project  for  separating  their  children, 
293;  their  resort  to  alehouses,  293:  their 
treatment  in  removals  under  the  law  of 
settlement,  299;  relief  of,  299;  description 
of  the  agricultural.  302 ;  stupid  character  of 
writings  intended  for  them.  3^9. 

Poor  Law  BUi  of  Sir  J.  Scarlett  reviewed,  i. 
348— 3  V3. 

Poor- Law  relief,  old  age  not  a  good  plea  for, 
1.300.  •        I-  . 

Poor-Uws  (the),  I.  293-304;  the  nucleus  of 
Chariism,  296 ;  Mr.  Davison's  Considerations 
on  them.  300;  fl-eedom  fVora.  in  America.  !•. 
45  ;  increase  of  population  under  tlie  old.  2««3. 
295;  review  of  Mr.  Nicol  on,  293;  en- 
courage  beg^ry,  349;  absurd  projects  for 
amending  them,  S93 ;  their  extension  to  per- 
sonal property,  SB3 ;  Mr.  Nlcol's  objections 
to  them.  393 ;  their  ultimate  trat  very  gradual 
abolition,  295 ;  law  expenses  of.  298 ;  true 
resson  for  abolishing,  304 ;  amendment  of, 
348;  maxinfum  rate  of,  348 1  cannot  be  abo- 
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litbed  tn  leti  than  two  centuries,  352 ;  their 
Rreat  evili.  353. 

Poor-rate,  Mr.  DaTiioa'i  plan  for  its  limita- 
tion, i.  300 ;  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  of,  348 : 
litigation  arising  out  of,  350;  iu  gradual 
extinction,  3^3. 

Pope  (tlie),  delusion  respecting  his  power 
and  influence,  ii.  135;  his  alleged  right  to 
interfere  in  temporal  concems,  189;  his 
power  to  dethrone  kings  denied,  ii.  95; 
terror  of,  179 ;  no  law  to  prerent  our  enter- 
ing into  diplomatic  engagements  with  him, 
538. 

Pofw  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Doyle  the,  i.  259. 

Population,  its  Increase  under  erroneous  ad- 
ministration of  Poor- Laws,  i.  393.295 :  excess 
o',  303 ;  of  Australia,  31  ;  of  America,  240. 
246 ;  of  Ashantee,  283 ;  of  Denmark,  58. 

Population  tumours,  I.  297. 

Pore  Jackson  described,  i.  260. 

Portuguese  in  India,  their  character,  1.  273. 

Post-office  of  the  United  States,  L  288 ;  of 
England,  29a 

Potatoes  one  cause  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  Ireland,  i.  111. 

Poverty,  infamous  in  England,  Ii.  258. 

Power,  tendency  of  those  entrusted  with,  i. 
•202. 

Prayer  on  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
h.  254. 

Prebendaries,  how  they  should  have  been  re- 
formed, it.  356;  new  ones  created,  259.  284. 
:tOO  ;  patronage  t>elonging  to,  should  be  com. 
pensated  for,  262 ;  distinction  between  resi- 
dent and  non-resident,  275, 276,  277;  manage- 
ment of  their  estates,  *i76.  284  ;  considered  in 
a  politico-economical  view,  275.  284. 202 ;  no 
public  feeling  calling  for  their  destruction, 
v77  ;  their  incomes,  300. 

Presentations  can  be  sold  by  laymen  or  by 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  264. 

Preserving  of  game,  i.  253. 

Press  (the),  its  liberty  and  licentiousneu,  ii. 
70;  Its  power  would  be  lessened  by  the 
reform  or  parliament,  219. 

Priests,  Catholic,  in  Ireland,  their  dependence 
on  their  flocks,  i.  306. 

Prison  Discipline,  Society  for  its  Improvement, 
i.  353.361.,  ii.21;  may  be  over  estimated,  40 ; 
note  on  Mr.  Roscoe's  opinions  on,  41,  42. 

Prison  labour,  review  of  Mr.  Ueadlam's  work 
on,  ii.  34—41. 

Prisons,  Buxton's  efforts  for  their  Improve- 
ment, i.  330:  his  book  on  this  subject,  337 ; 
review  of  Mr.  Hotford's  work  on,  337 ;  Mr. 
Gurney  on,  336 ;  review  of  Mr.  Western's 
work  on,  356—365;  the  small  number  of 
recommitments  to,  no  test  of  amelioration, 
354 ;  principal  objects  of,  354 ;  solitary  con- 
finement in  them,  356;  too  great  (Indul- 
gence in  them,  356 ;  what  life  in  them  should 
be,  358;  diet  in  them,  S32.  960;  corporal 
punishment  In,  361 ;  Improvement  In,  on  the 
Continent,  361  ;  persons  detained  in,  after 
acquitul,  364  ;  the  greatest  improvement  in 
them  would  be  a  jail  delivery  four  thnes  a 
year,  365 ;  private,  U.  55;  their  state  In  Eng- 
laod,  330-.34a 

Prisoners,  treatment  of,  before  and  after  trial, 
331  :  their  classification,  332 ;  their  solitary 
confinement,  332.  356:  gradations  of  their 
punishment.  334;  their  reformation,  334; 
their  earnings,  335 ;  comforts  allowed  to 
them.  336 ;  female,  338 ;  Injustice  of  prevent- 
ing their  defence  by  counsel,  339;  charitable 
aid  to  them  for  expenses  of  procuring  their 
witnesses,  339 ;  their  cruel  treatment  bernre 
trial,  ii.  32 ;  cruelty  and  tyranny  involved  in 
VOL.    lu 


their  labour,  38.  45;  cruelty  and  absurdity  of 
denying  them  counsel,  43—46;  should  be 
liberated  immediately  after  acquitul,  i.  3Gl ; 
not  to  be  treated  before  trial  as  paupers,  3)5 ; 
prevalent  feeling  concerning  them,  ii.  41  ; 
petition  ft-om  Jurymen  for  allowing  counsel 
to  them,  106;  obstacles  to  their  obtaining 
evidence  in  defence,  107 ;  oftm  convicted 
when  innocent,  108.  122 ;  authorities  for  al- 
lowing counsel  to  them  when  accuse-i  of 
felony,  109 ;  plan  for  giving  them  an  opiion 
of  having  counsel,  1 18. 

Proclamation  relative  to  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
1. 102. 

Procrastinator,  fallacy  of  his  argument,  ii.  69. 

Property,  rights  of,  when  abused,  ii.  305 ;  per- 
sonal, proposed  to  be  subjected  to  poor- 
rates,  i.  i293  ;  of  every  man  in  the  game  upon 
his  land,  25'JL 

Proselytism  the  great  object  of  the  Methodists, 
1.97.' 

Protestant  Church  benefited  by  C  ithollc  e  nan- 
cipation,  II.  177. 227.  230 ;  upon  what  security 
founded,  1.  222. 

Protestant  nunneries  In  Denmark,  I.  f<4. 

Protestants  In  Ireland,  their  bigotry  and  party 
spirit,  I.  304 ;  their  proportion  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, 305,  306. 

Providence,  Archdeacon  Nares's  erroneous  rea- 
soning on,  I.  14  ;  the  notion  of  its  immediate 
interference  natural,  74 ;  Methodistical  rea- 
soning on  its  interference,  88—101 ;  charged 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  with  being  reduced  to 
an  alternative,  123 ;  on  the  special  interfer- 
ence of,  140. 

Public  Characters  of  1801, 1802,  review  of  Phil- 
lips's book  on  the,  1.  13. 

Public  opinion.    5^  Opinion. 

Public  principle,  importance  of,  i.  19(^  191. 

Public  schools.    See  Schools. 

Pulpit  eloquence,  remarks  on,  I.  5. 

Punishmeut,  the  philosophy  of,  L  325. 329 ;  its 
eradations,  334;  lU  first  object,  334.  339;  its 
duration  should  be  lessened  and  severity  in- 
creased, 339;  its  proper  maximum,  ii.  29; 
capital,  42;  "boast  of  the  Emperor  of  Havti 
on.  7. 

Punishments,  tyrannical,  for  lofrlngement  of 
the  game  laws,  I.  259. 

Purra  Society  In  Africa,  1. 35. 

Q. 

Qiiakers  In  Denntrk,  I.  61;  review  of  Tuke's 

Description  of  an  Institution  for  Insane,  *.i28 

—234 
Qualifications  for  shooting  game,  thdr  abj  I- 

tion  recommended,  I.  252—254. 
Quantities,  false,  i.  280. 
Queen,  Sermon  on  the  Duties  of  the,  i>.  24  — 

253;  anticipated  happiness  of  her  rei^n,  2  3; 

scene  at  her  coronation,  279. 
Quietis^  his  falUcy,  il.  69. 


R. 

Radicals,  their  admission  of  the  lawful  influ- 
ence of  wealth  and  power,  ii.  307 ;  the  two 
varieties  of  them,  807 ;  their  advocacy  of  the 
ballot,  810— 816;  their  desire  for  universal 
suffirage,  315. 

Hallways,  Letters  on  "  locking  in  "  upon,  ii.  3*21. 

Randolph,  John,  his  opinion  of  the  ballot,  ii.  J14. 

Rapp,  founder  of  the  Harmonites,  ii.  51. 

R  ite,  labour.    See  Labour-rate. 

Rate,  poor.    Su  Poor-rate. 
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Recton,  ineomet  of,  1.  IM. 

Redpsdale.  Lord,  hit  mliUket  aboat  th«  Cfttbo- 
licfl,  ii.  180. 

RefinemeDt  amons  barbarous  tribes,  i.  73. 

Kefonn  of  the  Church,  absolutely  necessary, 
ii.  256 ;  should  be  accompanied  by  compensa- 
tion for  existing  interesU,  :i61;  terror  it  had 
Inspired,  958.  368.  878.  S76.  SH.  894 )  might 
have  been  effected  in  a  less  revolutionary 
manner,  873.  867.  898}  unwise  course  of  the 
radicals  reearding  it,  877.  879;  declaration  of 
Viscount  Mellioume  upon,  877:  opportunity 
for,  through  the  Cathedral  Chapters,  831; 
goremment  plan  of,  883. 

Reform  in  the  processes  of  law,  L  8481 

Reform  of  the  game  laws,  ii.  79. 

Reform,  parliamentary,  speech  upon,  at  Taon* 
ton.  ii.  807;  subsequent  note  upon,  806;  con- 
sidered the  cure  of  every  eTil,  810 ;  would 
destroy  the  trade  of  agitation,  810 ;  would 
lesien  the  power  of  the  press,  819 ;  danger  of 
delaying  it,  813,  814.  819:  impossibility  of 
ultimately  defeating  it,  814.  815.  888;  prece- 
dents  for  it,  816 ;  practical  improvements 
anticipated  from  It,  816;  foolish  expectations 
entertained  from  it,  888. 

Reform  Bill,  state  of  England  previous  to  it, 
ii.  816;  Mrs.  Partington  illnstrative  of  the 
Lords*  attempt  to  stop  it,  814 ;  not  final,  but 
should  aUow  time  for  breathing  after  it.  310 ; 
rapid  and  incautious  legislation  since  the 
passing  of  it,  i.  300.  note. 

Reformation,  the  Protestant.  II.  815.  843. 

Rpgicldes,  French  and  English,  contrasted,  i. 
IGl. 

"  Regulators,**  described,  ii.  48. 

Rellftlon,  the  first  scaflblding  of,  I.  77:  senti- 
ment of,  has  always  a  tendency  to  moderation^ 
88 ;  of  the  Hindo<M.  118;  familiarity  on  the 
subjects  of,  148 ;  effect  of  Mammon  on,  606. 
639 ;  in  America,  247. 

Religious  toleration  in  Denmark,  i.  61 . 

Removals,  hardship  of,  under  the  Settlement 
Laws,  i.  899. 

Rennel.  Dr.,  review  of  his  Discouries  on 
Various  Subjecu,  I  5—10 ;  faults  of.  8 ;  allu- 
sion to,  9.  13. 

Rent,  when  too  high,  the  ruin  of  the  land  and 
thetenant,  1.309, 310. 

Ropeal,  civil  war  would  be  preferable  to  it,  il. 
334,335. 

Republic,  review  of  M.  Necker's  plan  of  a,  i.  31 ; 
un  suited  for  France.  24. 

Residence  of  the  clergy,  review  of  Dr.  Sturge's 
Thoughts  on,  i.  48-^ ;  may  be  too  hardly 
exacted,  137 ;  of  the  aristocracy  on  th^r 
estates,  ii.  38. 

Restoration,  conduct  of  Monk  at  the,  L  161. 

Retribution,  arguments  for  a  future  sute  of,  i. 

Revenue  of  Denmark ;  of  the  United  States,  L 
288. 

Reviews,  one  great  use  of,  il.  59. 

Revolution,  French,  i.  8;  Danish,  5^-^6; 
French,  emulates  the  English,  160;  created 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  it  856 ;  of 
1688,  815. 

Rewards  and  punishments  in  Lancaster's  in- 
stitution. I.  78. 

Rich,  their  amusements,  i.  853—855. 

Ridicule,  use  of  the  fear  of,  in  education,  i.  78; 
use  of,  as  a  weapon  excusable,  139. 

Rock,  Captain,  Memoirs  of,  reviewed,  II.  58—59. 

Roman  Catholics.    See  Catholics. 

Roscoe,  Mr.,  note  on  his  opinions  on  prison 
discipline,  ii.  48. 

Rote,  RU  Hon.  Ocorge,  review  of  his  observa- 
tlom  on  the  hlftorlotl  work  ol  C  l.Toi^V. 


154—166;  hif  mtnadvereloos  on  it,  807— 
818. 

Roundsman,  description  of  a,  309. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jaoaues,  anecdotes  of.  i.  887. 

Russell,  Lord  John.  Letter  to.  ii.  897—301;  his 
complaint  aninst  the  Chapters,  278;  his  cou- 
duct  towards  cathedral  property.  276;  the 
Lycurgus  of  the  Lower  House,  878 ;  his  Im- 
portance in  the  administration,  281;  his  coo- 
duct  towards  the  Ecdeaiaatical  Commission, 
883.  886;  his  character,  886l  801;  his  language 
on  the  ballot,  314;  unjust  opinion  held  of 
him,  315:  his  une  of  daty  dearly  marked  out, 
SI  5. 

Russia,  Emperor  of,  Madame  de  Stail's  com- 
pliment to,  ii.  65. 

Russian  ambassador,  anacdote  of  the,  ii.  171. 


S. 

Saadi.  the  Persian  jpott,  ii.  844 

Sacrifices  to  the  Genius  of  Ortbodazj.  IL  3; 
human,  in  Ashantee.  883. 

Sale  of  game,  i.  858.  255—859. 

Salic  law,  note  on,  i.  83. 

Sand,  plants  which  grow  in.  i.  58. 

Saracens,  their  conduct  to  pilgrims,  L  85. 

Saturday  Night,  the  Bishops',  ii.  88*. 

Savage  life,  evils  of,  i.  27. 

Scarlett.  Sir  James,  review  of  his  Poor-law 
Bill.  i.  348—353;  encomium  on.  353. 

Schoolmasters,  being  ministers,  should  be  ex- 
empt from  residence,  i.  50. 

Schools,  public,  svstem  of  education  in,  i.  186 
— 191 ;  no  cure  for  the  insolence  of  the  youth- 
ful aristocracy,  186;  unimportance  of  aihlrtic 
exercises  in,  187 ;  the  most  eminent  men  lu 
science,  the  arts,  literature,  or  belles  lettres, 
have  not  been  educated  at,  1R8 ;  not  (avour- 
able  to  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  190; 
morality  at,  190 ;  in  New  South  Wales,  8(S2. 

Scindia,  diaracterof,  i.  225. 

Scotland,  conduct  and  example  of,  11. 148. 

Scott,  Sir  William,  his  speech  on  the  non- 
resideuoe  of  clergy,  i.  49. 

Secretary,  Colonial,  excuse  for  Us  misconduct, 
i.  860. 

Sect,  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  a, 
through  merely  their  articles  of  belleC  1.  88. 

Self-trumpeting,  Callacy  of;  ii.  65. 

Sermons,  modem  characteristics  of,  i.  5 ; 
preached  at  Bristol,  11.  848—848;  at  St. 
Paul's,  849—853 ;  before  the  Judges  at  York. 
184—189. 191~196L 

Serpent,  anecdote  of  a,  i.  44. 

SotUcment,  law  of,  i.  348 ;  Its  evils.  29^ ;  an 
Inexhaustible  source  of  litigatioo,  894;  hard- 
ship of  removals  of  it,  ]<99. 

Sevbert's  work  on  America,  review  of,  1.  886— 
i90. 

Shooter's  Guide,  bv  Jcriinaoo,  i.  883. 

Sliopkeepers,  combinations  against  them  by 
their  customers  on  account  of  political  opi- 
nions, ii.  305.  818 ;  greater  hardship  which 
thev  would  endure,  if  suspected,  under  the 
ballot  system.  313. 

Sldmouth,  Lord,  his  proceedings  in  r«r<''<l  to 
the  Toleration  Act,  1.  801—807. 

Sierra  Leone,  review  of  Dr.  WlntertxAtom's 
Account  of,  i.  71—75. 

Singleton.  Archdeacon,  letters  to,  11.  iSS. 

Slavery,  in  Denmark,  i.  56 1  compensation  f<>r 
abolishing,  ii.  861  ;  lu  America,  1.  948,  24^. 
11.  58 ;  in  Ashantee.  888. 

Slaves,  their  increase  in  the  United  Sutes.  i. 
848,  849;  their  proportion  to  the  (rt%.  892. 

a&ma  tradt  (the),  the  Coolaic  blot  in  the 
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morality  of  EuroM,  I.  fiO;  tb«  Dmm  the 
first  to  abollfh  It,  tiO;  in  Athantee,  40. 

Sleswick.  nature  ofltaaoll,  L  &3;  tts  DobiUty,6ft. 

Sloth,  habitt  of  the.  ii.  79. 

Smith,  Rer.  Sydner,  hic  proBotkm  in  the 
Church,  ii.  S7&.  996:  hU  poUdeal  career,  S74: 
•  hit  treatment  by  the  Whiys,  S74;  attacked 
br  the  Bishop  of  Gloueeater,  S95;  hit  reriewi, 
99A;  his  consistency,  800;  his  last  as  well  as 
earliest  efforts  exerted  for  the  promdion  of 
religions  freedom,  S34. 


SmuggUne,  i.  258;  in  Jersey,  reaaon  why  It  was 

so  long  In  being  put  down,  ii.  S19. 
Snakes,  of  Ceylon,  i.  44;  habiu  of.  il.  78.  Wi 


Society  —  for  the  improrement  of  Prison  Dis- 
ci pime,  encomium  on,  i.  S5S.  861;  for  super- 


s^ing  the  neceasity  of  ClimMng  Boys,  iu 

proceedings.  S79— S79:  for  the  Suppressio      ' 

Vice.  U.  143,  iu  proceedings.  1. 181— isa 
Societies— for  Converting  the  Heathen,  i.  104; 

Peace,  deserving  encouragement,  828. 
Soliury  confinement,  L  382—856. 
Somerville.  Mrs.,  allusion  to,  i.  180. 
South  America,  reriew  of  Waterton*s  Wander* 

ings  in.  U.  74—84. 
8oTi>reigns,  power  of  the  Pope  to  dethrone. 

denied,  i.  224. 
Speeches,  ii.  197—222. 
SpirlU,  sale  of,  in  New  South  Wales,  i.  267, 268; 

dutr  on.  In  America,  288. 
Spital  Sermon,  review  ot  Dr.  Parr's,  i.  1. 5. 
Spring-guns,  illegality  of  their  use  argued,  f. 

822—330.  840-348. 
StacI,  Madame  de,  review  of  her  Delphine,  1. 

44 — 48;  Napoleon's  treatment  of  her.  44;  her 

description  of  Talleyrand,  4G;  her  compU- 

ment  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  ii.  65l 
Stafford,  Lord,  his  conviction,  ii.  119. 
SUtistical  annals  of  the  United  States,  by  Ser- 

bert,  i.  286—290. 
Stockton,   review   of  bis   work   on  allowing 

Counsel  for  Prisoners,  ii.  106. 
Strafford,  Lord,  on  the  execution  of,  L  159. 
Struensee.  notice  of,  i.  51. 
Sturges.  Dr.,  review  of  his  work  on  the  Reil< 

dence  of  the  Clergy,  i.  48—^0. 
Styles.  Mr.,  review  of  his  work  in  defence  of 

Methodism,  i.  138—146. 
Suffering  not  a  merit  of  itself,  i.  142. 
Sufl'rage,  universal     See  Universal  Suffrage. 
Sunday,  its  observance  not  to  be  eAiCted  by 

main  force,  L  184. 
Supremacy  of  the  king,  a  mere  name,  il.  138; 

oath  of,  dispensed  with,  177. 
Surprise  the  essence  of  wit.  i#  70. 
Surveys,  elaborate,  their  importance.  1. 68. 
Sweden,  notice  of,  i.  S*. 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  i.  962;  oversight  hn 

the   building   of.  266;  folly  of  ornamental 

architecture  in.  ii.  12. 


Tabernacle  *(tbe),  Ito  relation  to  the  Chorch. 

i.  100.  • 

Tableau  des  EUts  Danois,  by  Cattcaa,  reriew 

of,  i.  60— 63. 
Talipot  tree  of  Ceylon,  1. 44. 
Talleyrand.  Madame  de  Staia*t  description  of, 

Taunton,  speech  at.  on  the  Reform  Bill.  VL  207. 
Taxation  in  New  South  Wales.  S.  268. 
Taxes,  freedom  trom^  in  America,  ii.  49;  on 

furniture  in  America,  i.  288;  enumeration  of, 

in  Knglaad,  291. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  bis  elo(|uence,  i.  6. 
Tenants,  diamissal  of,  on  accoont  of  thtir  TOtM 


at  elections,  Ii.  805:  their  general  indifference 
to  politics,  806, 807;  ballot  would  be  no  pro- 
tectioo  to  them  against  an  oppressive  landlord, 
81 1 ;  their  n^iection  fbr  tneir  opinions,  3o7. 
313. 

Thanksgiving  Sermon  of  Archdeacon  Nare4, 
review  of,  i.  13—15: 

Theocracy,  doctrine  of.  among  the  Methodists, 
1.97. 

Theological  errors  not  cognisable  by  Govern- 
ment. iL  186. 

Theory,  fkllacy  of  the  imputation  of,  ii.  71. 

Thurtell,  Mr^  nis  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, il.  4. 

Tithes,  their  operation  in  Ireland,  i.  306,  807; 
must  he  relaxed  hi  Ireland,  IL  151.  173. 

Titles,  love  of  the  Americans  for,  i.  244. 

Tippoo,  his  religions  persecution  of  the  Hln. 
dooe.  i.  144. 

'*  Times,"  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the.  Ii.  281. 

Toleration,  religious,  i.  201.  20*2;  it.  167;  secu. 
rity  allbrded  to  the  Church  by,  228 ;  in 
America,  48;  in  Denmark,  i.  61. 

Tomlln,  Bishop.    See  Lincoln,  Bishop  of. 

Tortoise,  habiu  of  the.  li.  80. 

Torture,  the  application  of,  1.  217. 

Tory  Lords,  appeal  to  them.  il.  122;  their  ex- 

'   cuses,  129. 

Toucan,  account  of  the,  ii.  78. 

Transportation,  objections  to,  i.  27. 28;  cruelty 
and  neglect  in  the  flr«t  conduct  of.  270;  iti- 

tustice  towards  persons  sentenced  to,  for 
imited  periods.  271 ;  difference  of  offences 
under,  ii.  14;  scanty  limits  allowed  to  convicts 
during,  21;  its  enormous  expense  when  efi- 
ciently  conducted,  24. 

Travel,  value  of  books  of,  I.  84. 

Travellers,  faults  of.  i.  85. 

Travels  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  by  Dr.  WiUroan,  review  of,  i.  64— 6A; 
of  Bertrandpn  de  la  Brocquidre,  review  of, 
85—87;  of  Waterton  in  South  America,  re- 
view of,  il.  74—84. 

Tread-mill,  irksome  and  disgusting  labour  of 
it,  ii.  85;  its  consequences  as  a  punishment, 
87;  its  expenslveness,  40. 

Treaty  of  Limerick,  i.  129;  vioUtion  of  it.  IU 
126. 

Trial  by  Jury  in  New  Sooth  Wales,  1.  269;  un- 
fitted  for  that  colony,  ii.  23. 

Tribunals  of  Conciliation  in  Denmark,  i.  55. 

Trimmer.  Mrs.,  review  of  her  book  on  Lan- 
caster's new  Plan  of  Education,  i.  75—80. 

Tropical  climates,  insects  the  great  curse  in, 
U.8L 

Trust,  all  government  Is  a.  il.  267. 

Tuke,  Samuel,  review  of  his  work  on  the 
Treatment  of  the  Insane,  i.  2-28—234. 

Turgot,  M.,  his  objections  to  all  charitable  in- 
stitutions combated,  i.  8. 

Turkey.  Dr.  Wittman's  Travels  In.  i.  64-68; 
Janissaries  of.  67;  indiscipline  of  Its  army, 
67;  reforms  In,  68;  its  Grand  Visier,  68:  con- 
dition of,  816;  custom  in,  towards  flraudulent 
bakers.  11. 114. 

Turkish  camp,  horrors  of.  I.  66 ;  contrast  of, 
in  1800  and  in  the  16th  century,  67. 

Turks  (the)  represented  by  Bertrandon  aa  a 
gay  laogblng  people,  L  87. 


Ultimatum,  no  other  in  government  than  p«r- 

fsct  justice.  1.138. 
Union  with  Ireland,  opposition  to,  ii.  149. 
Unitarians,  no  expense  to  the  state,  IL  1 29;  their 
180. 
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Univerial  beneToleoce.  a  principle  of  ethics, 
i.3. 

Uiiivemal  suffrAKe  the  IncTiUble  contrquence 
ol  the  ballot,  li.  316;  great  and  dangerous 
changes  it  would  introduce,  818;  its  inex- 
'  pedtency,  318. 

Universities  of  Copenhagen.  1. 62;  their  repu- 
tation always  shortlived,  62:  Enclish,  delec- 
tive  system  of  education  at,  172— 174. 

University  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Parr's  defence  of, 
L4;  its  imputation  on  the  Irish  Catholics,  49. 


Vamplrea.  habits  of.  L  80. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  its  settlement,  1. 266. 

Vellore,  insurrection  at,  L  102. 

Veterinary  Schools,  established  hi  Denmark 

earlier  than  in  Great  Britain,  i.  &9. 
Vice,  true  way  of  attacking  it,  i.  184  ;  Society 

for  the  Supprension  of,  131—138 ;  ii.  143. 
Vindication  of  Fox's  History,  review  of  SerJ. 

Heywood's.  i.  207—218. 
VolUire,  account  of,  i.  238. 
Voting,    firtf  Ballot. 


W. 

Wallace.  Mr.,  ii.  288. 

Wanderings  in  South  America,  ftc,  by  Water- 
ton,  review  of,  IL  74—84. 

War,  picture  of  its  horrors,  i.  228;  Englishmen 
who  in  modem  times  have  cvinrrd  a  genius 
for  it,  188  ;  almost  as  natural  to  mankind  as 
peace,  ii.  127. 203. 233;  its  effects  on  American 
commerce,  i.  2S7— 291. 

Warburton,  Mr.,  ii.  207,  note. 

Watches,  licences  for  using,  in  America,  i.  288; 
number  that  would  be  required  in  England. 

Waterton,  Chas.,  review  of  his  Wanderings  in 
South  America,  ii.  74—84:  his  style.  75;  his 
frontispiece  picture,  79;  his  feats,  81,82;  his 
adventures  with  a  crocoiiile,  82;  customs' 
dues  exacted  on  his  Collection,  S3. 

Wellington,  Duke  of.  it.  281 ;  his  sagtdty  in 
choosing  a  good  position,  318. 

Wesley,  John,  his  conduct,  1.  lOOl 


Western,  Mr  ,  rerlew  of  his  work  on  i  risons 
i.  8^0-34». 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  iu 
191-196. 

Whigs,  merit  due  to  them  for  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  Catholics,  ii.  1K7;  eucummm  uu 
them,  207;  their  faults,  208;  their  measures, 
274. 

Whitelaw's  History  of  Dublin,  i.  304. 

Whitfleld.  notice  of,  i.  100. 

Wilberforce,  Mr.,  head  of  the  patent  Christians 
ofClapham,ii.  14&179. 

WflBtworth's  Description  of  New  South  Wales, 
review  or  1.  260 — 272. 

William  IV.  saved  England  tron  a  revolution, 
ii.  20&  218;  his  honourable  conduct,  21 2.  223; 
his  popularity,  221;  sermon  on  his  death,  24V. 

Winds  (the),  tiie  unsubsidi«ed  allies  of  Eog- 
laud,  ii.  149.  157.  164. 

Winterbottom,  Dr.,  review  of  his  Account  of 
Sierra  Leone,  i.  75. 

**  Wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  mischievousneas 
of  the  cry,  ii.  60;  much  of  it  mere  jeHlmitny 
and  envy,  156 ;  the  u*ual  topic  in  defendiu j 
the  folly  of  their  d(>scendanu,  i.  M. 

Wit,  the  pleasure  arisine  from,  compared  with 
that  arising  from  bulb,  i.  68 ;  surprise  the 
essence  of,  70;  impaired  or  destroyed  wh<rn 
mingled  with  much  thought  or  patslon,  71. 

Witchcraft  in  Ash^mtee.  i.  fiO. 

Wlttman,  Dr.,  review  of  his  travels,  1.  64—69; 
his  heroism,  66. 

Women,  alleged  disadvantages  of  knowledge  in. 
i.  176,  177  ;  may  be  trained  tn  reason  and 
imagine  as  well  as  men,  183;  their  educaiioti 
▼ery  defective,  175-.18-1;  dotation  of.  in 
New  South  Wales,  29  j  French,  their  love  of 
intrigue,  234. 

World,  proper  method  of  preparing  the  youog 
for  it.  i.  9K. 

Wourali  poison,  ii.  76. 


Yeomanry,  folly  of  putting  them  down.  ii.  2(i7, 

note. 
York,  sermons  preached  at,  iL  184—196. 
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